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*To  Our  Old  Subscribers! 

Subscribers  who  have  been  in  the  habit — many 
of  them  for  over  ten  years —  of  receiving-  the  Ame- 
rican Soap  Journal  every  month,  have  kept  us 
pretty  busy  of  late,  writing-  that  their  papers  had 
failed  to  arrive,  and  that  they  were  missing  it 
greatly.  In  the  meantime  we  have  been  so  extreme- 
ly busy  arranging  our  new  plans,  that  it  was  at 
times  impossible  to  reply  as  fully  to  these  enquiries 
as  we  should  like  to  have  answered  at  the  time  and 
we  therefore  take  this  present  opportunity  to  tell 
them  more  fully  about  the  cause  of  the  delay.  We 
merely  state  the  case  briefly  as  it  is,  believing  that 
perfect  frankness  with  our  subscribers,  which  had 
made  this  paper  successful  for  ten  years,  will  do 
the  same  in  the  future. 

The  facts,  in  only  a  few  words,  are  these: 
There  is  nobody  in  the  trade  but  is  aware  that  large 
firms  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of  soap 
more  or  less  recently  and  by  engaging  in  fierce 
competition  with  the  older  houses  in  the  business, 
have  not  only  made  the  trade  as  a  whole  still  more 
unsatisfactory  than  it  was,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, but  have  also  caused  a  reduced  activity  in  a 
number  of  smaller  plants.  In  a  field  so  limited  as 
the  soap  trade— which  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Soap  Journal  had  never  supported  a  trade  paper 
for  over  a  year  or  so  at  a  time,  though  numerous 
enough  attempts  had  been  made — in  so  narrow  a 
field  there  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  amount  of  room 
for  a  trade  paper  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  that 
one  industry.  When  we  make  this  assertion,  we 
have  reference  of  course  to  a  publication  that  limits 
itself  strictly  to  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  a  legi- 
timate newspaper  and  not  to  the  many  catch-penny 
devices  that  parade  as  newspapers,  "seeking  whom 
they,  may  devour."  A  paper  may  or  may  not  pros- 
per financially  when  conducted  on  the  latter  plan, 
but  we  want  to  publish  this  paper  on  its  merits, 
or  none. 

What  then?     There   is  only  one  natural  conse- 
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quence;  we  must  follow  the  trend  of  the  trade  and 
"branch  out."  And  this  is  what  we  have  prepared 
for  and  which  has  caused  the  delay.  This  is  fa?' 
from  all  that  we  might  have  to  say  on  the  subject, 
but  let  the  paper  speak  for  itself  for  the  rest., 

The    removal    to   Milwaukee  was  incidental  to 


shall  succeed  will  depend,  next  to  our  own  efforts, 
on  .the  ^manner  in  which  our  prospective  readers 
tnake  :ifae  'pf  'Che  ^opportunity.  A  trade  paper  can 
be  made  immensely  .beneficial  to  individual  readers 
HS:wgJl;a:s,to;the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  uothing  con- 
*  tributes'  *so:  much  to  .ttiis  end  as  the  active  interest 
of  the  subscribers.^] .su,ch'  a  paper.   Infinitely  varied 


the 

into  additional  chemical  manufacturing  fields;  our 
extensive  connection  with  correspondents  in  other 
cities  makes  us  practical^'  independent  of  location 
otherwise.  For  the  rest,  we  are  glad  to  be  talking 
once  more  to  our  old  friends,  and  commend  to  them 
for  details  of  our  further  course,  the  article  follow- 
ing below,  and  more  especially  the  Journal  in. 
g-eneral  itself. 


new    arrangements  required  for  branching  out  .. though. £he  details, of   manufacture  may    be   in    re- 

*garc;s*t6 .  ihe  different  articles  comprised  in  the 
name  "Chemical  industry",  there  is  an  equally 
great  variety  of  common  interests,  so  there  need  be 
no  fear  that  this  paper  will  ever  be  uninteresting 
or  superfluous  so  long  as  the  readers  are  alive  to 
their  interests. 

We  may  not  succeed  in  making  one,  and  especially 
the  first,  issue,  a  complete  picture  of  what  the  pa- 
per will  be,  and  no  donbt  there  will  soon    be    found 

room  for  improvement  (which    we    shall    promptly 

take  advantage  of,)  but  in  the  meantime  the  useful 

To  Old   and    New    Readers.  .  services  of   this    paper  in   the    past    make    us    feel 

Among    those    manufactures  that  can  properly     confident    that    in    its    present    enlarged   sphere   it 

be  classified   as    being    essentially  -of  a  "chemical"      wl11  not  fal1  to  sooa  becorne  a  Power  for    §"ood    and 

nature,  there  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  isolated  branches     a  fnend  and  welcome  m°nthly  visitor  in    the    office 

that  have  trade  papers  of  their  own,  (brewers,  glass,      of  our  manufacturing  chemists. 

paper,  leather  manufacturers),  but  taken  as  a  vhole  

the  manufacturing  chemical  industry  in  America  is 
probably  the  only  industry  of  considerable  size  that 
has  not  at  least  one  trade  paper  of  its  own.  As  a 
result  we  find  in  a  large  number  of  factories  o"f  very 
diverse  products  certain  publications— mostly  one 
or  the  other  druggists'  papers  and  English  and 
other  foreign  chemical  journals — that  are  subscri- 
bed for  by  these  manufacturers  merely  for  want  of 
some  newspaper  that  comes  nearer  their  actual  re- 
quirements. 

To  cover  these  requirements  more  fully  and 
more  directly  than  can  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
papers  such  as  described,  is  the  aim  of  the  Manu- 
facturing   Caemist   branch    of    this    publication. 

The  paper  now  before  you  was  originally  estab- 
lished a  little  over  ten  years  ago,  as  the  American 
Soap  Jovrnal,  and  as  such  has  been  universally 
acknowledged  for  these  ten  years  as  a  most  useful 
means  of  communication  between  soap  manufac- 
turers, not  only  in  this  but  in  all  English  speaking 
countries  of  the  world.  It  now  undertakes  to  ex- 
tend this  service  further,  into  additional  branches  of 
chemical  industry,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
communication  and  obtaining  information  which 
are  so  valuable  to  any  industry — indispensable,  we 
should  have  said,  but  for  the  fact  that  so 
far  the  various  industries  concerned  did  get 
along  with  only  the  miscellaneous  papers  referred 
to    above. 

Such,    in    short,   is  our  purpose.     How  well  we 


The  Annual  Subscription 

for  this  paper  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  is  .$2.00,  payable  with  the  order.  All  other 
countries  $2.50  (=10s  6d.)  Intending  subscribers 
are  requested  to  order  early,  to  ensure  receiving  the 
complete  volume. 


A  Brand  Protection. 

There  has  been  registered,  by  Hill,  Dickenson  &  Co. 
of  Liverpool,  the  'Northern  Soap  Makers'  Trade 
Mark  Protection  Association, Ltd.'  with  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  members,  each  liable  for  £S  in  the 
event  of  winding  up.  Object:  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  members  with  reference  to  trade  marks, 
trade  names,  and  designs  as  applied  to  soaps,  &c. 
The  management  is  vested  in  a  committee. 

How  much  good  the  association  will  accomplish 
remains  to  be  seen,  and  will  depend  largely  on  the 
the  management,  no  doubt,  for  there  seems  to  be  at 
all  times  a  sufficiency  of  trademark  infringements 
in  English  soap  circles    to  keep  the  interest  awake. 


On  another  page,  under  the  heading:  Special 
Information  In  Our  Exchanges,  we  inaugurate  a 
feature  that  is  nnique  in  trade  papers.  We  trust 
it  will  prove  helpful  to  our  readers,  and  should  like 
to  know  their  opinion  on   it. 
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Soap  and  Perfume  at  the 
Paris    Exposition. 

Written  for  this  paper  by  Emile  Fabke. 
Visitors  to  the  exposition  who  are  interested 
chiefly  in  the  various  toilet  articles  are  of  one  ac- 
cord in  declaring-  the  goods  shown  to  be  in  many 
instances  extremely  attractive  and  beautiful,  and 
artistically    displayed,    but    they    also    declare  that 


the  exposition;  but  it  seems  it  could  not  be  helped. 
Among  other  things  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
German  brethren  of  our  craft  who  have  been  ac- 
corded one  of  the  best  places  in  the  whole  section, 
have  come  to  the  front  and  shown  toilet  goods  (no 
laundry  soaps  are  shown  by  them,  strange  to  say  ), 
that  tell  of  the  great  advances  made  by  them  in 
this  field,  although  their  most  elegant  preparations 
could    hardly    be  compared  with  the  best  shown  by 


there  is  a  decided  lack  of  actual  novelty.  But  is  it 
not  natural  in  an  industry  so  old  and  well  settled 
and  in  which  for  generations  the  world  has  essayed 
to  contrive  something  new,  that  novelties  should  be 
few  and  far  between  at  the  fin  du  siecle,  and  is  not 
the  one  great  aim  of  manufacturers  of  this  class.of 
goods  to  excell  in  the  attractiveness  and  quality  of 
their  wares? 

At  any  rate,  mueh  that  is  displayed  here  has 
been  seen  at  other,  less  pretentious,  expositions  be- 
fore, but  many  exhibitors  were  late  in  fiinishing  the 
installation  of  their  displays,  so  that  the  early  visi- 
tors failed  to  witness  a  considerable  number  of 
beautiful    displays    installed    after    the    opening  of 


the  leading  Paris  firms.  It  has  been  urged  that 
some  of  the  latter  have  produced  goods  for  the  ex- 
position purposes  only,  or,  saying  it  in  other  words, 
simply  and  solely  for  advertising  themselves,  and 
not  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  high  prices  for 
their  articles  which  would  have  to  be  paid  to  cover 
only  their  cost  of  production — not  to  mention  a 
profit  at  all.  However  that  may  be,  if  the  goods 
advertise  the  makers  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  exhi- 
biting them  will  have  been  fulfilled,  I  take  it. 

The  British  section  is  scarcely  doing  that 
country  justice,  the  space  occupied  by  it  not  only 
being  too  small,  but  not  well  arranged  either,  so 
that    the    combined    effect  of  the  several  exhibits  is 
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far  from  happy  compared  to  the  harmonious  group- 
ing seen  in  the  exhibits  of  other  countries. 

For  the  visiting  soapmakers  and  perfumers  the 
raw  materials  shown  from  Grasse  and  Nice,  as  well 
as  the  synthetic  perfumes,  are  proving  instructive 
and  of  surpassing-  interest.  Of  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly  little  is  seen, 
which  is  to  be  regretted. 

I  enclose  pictures  of  a  few  specimens  of  the 
new  style  of  cardboard  boxes  for  soap  and  of  bot- 
tles for  Eau  de  Cologne  and  Toilet  Waters  as  shown 
by  F.  Millot  of  Paris,  and  which  are  attracting 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  visitors,  partly  by 
their  grotesque  figures  and  partly  in  view  of  the 
great  expense  and  labor  involved  in  their  pro- 
duction. 


American  Soap  in  Germany. 

U.  S.  Consul  Harris  at  Mannheim  writes  to  the 
State  Department  to  say  that  so  far  as  he  knows  no 
American  soap  is  sold  in  and  about  Mannheim,  and 
intimates  that  there  would  be  a  good  field  for  the 
same.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  in  printing  his  com- 
munication below,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  also 
that  not  only  is  there  the  newly  built  factory  of  the 
Sunlight  Soap  company  in  opposition,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  local  factories,  but  there  is  an  increas- 
ing active  hostility  — naturally  sharpest  on.  the  part 
of  local  manufacturers — against  foreign  soaps  of 
which  at  present  the  Sunlight  comes  in  for  the  lion 
share,  as  notice  the  report  on  another  page  of  a  suit 
brought  against  that  company  for  "unfair  competi- 
tion." Needless  to  say  that  the  local  manufacturers 
are  behind  the  suit.  The  "Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  German  Soap  Industry,"  moreover,  is 
widely  advertising  in  opposition  a  brand  called 
'German  Unity  Soap'  (Deutsche  Einheits-Seife), 
made  for  that  express  purpose  by  about  200  German 
manufacturers  after  a  uniform  composition  and  pro- 
cess. That  this  opposition  is  active  in  faet  is  also 
shown  by  another  move  of  this  association,  by 
which  it  has  just  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Minister  of  War  fifty  thousand  packag-es  of  this 
soap,  to  be  presented  to  the  German  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  East  Asia. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  now  reprint 
our  Consuls  report  in  the  following: 

The  Sunlight  Soap  Company,  »an  English  con- 
cern, has  completed  a  large  plant  at  Rheinau,  a 
suburb  of  this  city,  for  the  manufacture  of  laun- 
dry and  other  soaps  for  domestic  and  other  use. 
The  building-  is  about  600  feet  long,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  machinery  for  soap  making  and  with 
printing  offices  and  other  facilities  for  preparing 
advertising    matter.     The  company    is    one    of  the 


largest  advertisers  in  this  locality  and  has  for  some 
time  practically  controlled  the  soap  trade  in  the 
surrounding-  towns  and  villages.  No  American 
soap  is  sold  here,  so  far  as  I  know.  As  Mannheim 
and  its  suburban  villages  have  a  population  of  al- 
most or  quite  225,000,  largely  eng-aged  in  manufac- 
turing- and  railroading,  the  district  would  seem  to 
offer  a  good  field  for  our  own  trade  in  this  line. 
Mannheim  is  a  center  of  distribution  for  petroleum 
and  many  other  products.  The  fact  also  that  this 
locality  exports  very  largely  to  the  United  States 
removes  much  of  the  hostility  that  might  otherwise 
exist  against  our  g-oods. 


Enlarging  Chemical  Works  at 
Niagara. 

The  plant  of  the  Castner  Electrolytic  Alkali 
Co., — or  rather  that  of  the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works 
at  Niagara  Falls — is  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  of  the  Castner-Kellner  Co.,  Ltd. 
This  latter  company  has  announced  that  it  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  subscriptions  for  ,£200,000  first 
mortgage  sterling  debentures  of  the  Castner  Elec- 
trolytic Alkali  Company  of  the  United  States.  This 
company  has  been  formed,  with  a  share  capital  of 
two  million  dollars,  to  acquire  the  property  and  the 
buildings,  plant,  and  machinery  recently  erected  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  the  Castner  patents  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  and  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  manufacturers  of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching 
powder  under  the  Castner  electrolytic  process.  The 
purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  company  to  the 
Mathieson  Works  (the  vendors)  is  $2,000,000,  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  allottment  of  the  whole  of  the  ordi- 
nary share  capital.  The  purchase  price  includes 
the  stock-in-trade  and  the  g-ood-will.  The  present 
issue  is  made  to  provide  funds  to  erect  further  plant 
and  increase  the  works  from  their  present  capacity 
of  2,000  e.  h.-p.  to  at  least  6,000,  which,  it  is  estim- 
ated will  cost  =£150,000,  leaving-  a  margin  for  ample 
working-  capital.  The  debentures  will  be  secured 
by  a  trust  deed  covering  the  company's  land,  works, 
buildings,  and  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  other 
assets  of  the  company.  The  price  of  issue  is  ^90 
per  cent. 


Dandruff   Pomade. 


Benzoated    Lard    . 
Precipitated  Sulphur 

Lanolin  

Alcohol,  90  per  cent. 
Salicylic  acid 
Oil  of  rose  geranium  . 
Rose  Water 


1,200  parts 
50  parts 
200  parts 
. .  200  parts 
. .  10  parts 
. .  10  parts 
. .  600  parts 
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Soluble  Wash  Bluing. 

The  following-  makes  one  of  the  best  wash 
bluings  known,  and  when  prepared  in  quantity  is 
very  cheap:  Dissolve  217  parts  of  potassiun  ferro- 
cyanide  in  750  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  to  the 
solution  add  sufficient  water  to  make,  in  all,  1000 
parts.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  100  parts  of  ferric 
chloride  in  sufficient  distilled  water,  and  bring  the 
solution  up  to  1,000  parts,  as  before.  Make  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  distilled 
water,  and  of  the  solution  add  2,000  parts  to  each 
of  the  two  iron  solutions  (making  3,000  parts  of 
each).  Now  add  the  chloride  solution  to  the  ferro- 
cyanide,  little  by  little,  under  constant  stirring. 
After  the  last  of  the  ferric  chloride  is  added,  con- 
tinue the  stirring  for  some  time.  Filter  off  the  liquid 
and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter  with  distilled 
water  until  the  wash  water  comes  off  a  deep  blue 
color.  After  washing,  spread  the  mass  out  to  dry, 
either  at  ordinary  temperature  or  by  artificial  heat. 
When  dry,  a  lump  of  this  substance,  which  is  sol- 
uble Prussian  blue  breaks  with  a  fine  bronze-colo'r 
fracture.  It  is  completely  and  easily  soluble  in  hot 
or  cold  water.  With  the  addition  of  a  little  muci- 
lage it  makes,  when  dissolved  in  water,  a  beautiful 
blue  ink,  and  may  also  be  used  for  hand-stamp  ink. 
As  a  laundry  bluing  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  in  cost  or  quality. 


Applying  Science  to  Manufactures. 

The  world  moves;  manufacturing  processes  in 
their  forward  strides  move  as  rapidly  as  does  the 
rest  of  the  world;  science  progresses  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing rate.  As  systematic  research  and  experi- 
mentation uncover  new  truths,  industry  takes  ad- 
vantage of  these  and  develops  accordingly.  There 
is  a  veritable  race  between  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  world  as  to  who  shall  dominate  its  markets  and 
it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  measure  in  which  ma- 
nufacturers— large  and  small — avail  themselves  of 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  is  also  largely 
the  measure  of  their  success.  There  is  nothing  so 
startlingly  new  in  these  remarks,  but  it  seems  worth 
while  of  saying  it  over  and  over  again,  for  in  spite 
of  all  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  languishing  for  the  want 
of  the  application  of  those  scientific  attainments  on 
which  other  enterprises  thrive. 

The  enormous  advances  of  German  trade  that 
have  been  brought  about  largely  by  these  factors 
are  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  so  is  it  also 
well  known  that  English  industries  suffered  and 
are  now  suffering  severely  by  this  German  competi- 
tion and  the  demand  for  closer  application  of  science 


to  manufacturing  processes  is  becoming  louder  and 
louder. 

How  is  it  iu  the  United  States  in  this  respect? 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  when,  to  say  the  least, 
we  were  no  better  off  than  they  were  in  England, 
and  most  manufacturing  industries  of  a  chemical 
nature  were  conducted  on  rule-of-thumb  rather  than 
on  scientific  principles.  But  with  the  desire  of  con- 
quering foreign  markets  has  also  come  a  great 
change  in  this  respect,  and  with  characteristic 
energy  America  has  forged  ahead  and  applied  the 
achievements  of  science  to  its  work  with  such  suc- 
cess that  once  more  the  world  is  surprised  at  the 
giant  strides  of  this  country.  Nor  is  this  an  empty 
boast  such  as  Americans  have  sometimes  been  ac- 
cused to  be  fond  of,  for  the  facts  are  realised  and 
admitted  by  those  of  our  competitors  who  have  rea- 
sons for  knowing.  At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  London,  Mr. 
Jesse  Collins  drew  attention  to  "a  fact  which  had 
been  forcibly  brought  home  to  him  during  a  recent 
visit  across  the  Atlantic,  viz.,  that  America  was 
immensely  ahead  of  them  in  the  application  of 
science  to  industrial  purposes."  And,  by  the  way, 
of  the  3,500  members  of  the  society  800  are  Ameri- 
cans and  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  an  Ame- 
rican, Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  of  Columbia  Univeisity, 
who  has  been  the  president  of  the  society  for  the 
past  year. 

As  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  the  Report  of 
the  Council  says: 

It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  applied  chemistry  if  the 
Society  were  to  encourage  manufacturers  to  bring 
their  problems  and  difficulties  under  the  notice  of 
men  of  skill  and  experience,  such  as  may  be  found 
in  works,  technical  laboratories,  universities  and 
colleges.  The  Council  accordingly  announced  that 
it  was  prepared  to  consider  applications  from  ma- 
nufacturers and  industrial  associations  who  desired 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  assistance.  The  first  to 
make  application  under  this  scheme  was  the  Scot- 
tish Papermakers'  Association,  which  offered  prizes 
to  the  value  of  500  dollars  for  solutions  of  certain 
problems  connected  with  their  industries. 

The  old-time  disregard  in  which  scientific  men 
were  often  held  by  those  who  prided  themselves  on 
being  entirely  practical  is  fast  passing  away,  and 
every  available  means  of  adapting  scientific  discov- 
eries to  the  needs  of  industry  is  now  greeted  with  a 
warm  welcome. 


Coining  Cognomens  for  Specialties. 

To  invent  suitable  and  telling  titles  for  the  in- 
numerable special  articles  which  are  constantly  be- 
ing poured  upon  the  market  must  give    their    spon- 
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sors  many  a  studious  half  hour.  Judging  from 
some  of  the  recent  creations,  the  names  of  those 
persons,  places,  and  things  which  lend  themselves 
readily  to  this  purpose  would  appear  to  be  nearing 
exhaustion,  and  godfathers  have  taken  to  coining 
cognomens  from  combinations  from  initials  or 
parts  of  their  names,  resulting  in  words  destitute 
of  etymological  significance,  though  in  most  cases 
serving  exellently  well  as  labels  for  their  products. 
How  a  few  of  them  are  fabricated  is  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  Soapmaker  and  Perfumer  (Eng 
land):  "Cambath"  is  one  of  the  numerous  special 
soaps  of  Cook  and  Co.  "Cam"  is  extracted  (verbally, 
not  chemically)  from  camphor,  with  which  the  ar- 
ticle is  scented,  and  it  is  a  soap  intended  specially 
for  the  bath  — ergo  "Cambath." 

Two  letters  from  Day  and  two  from  Martin  are  the 
components  of  "Datna,"  a  speciality  of  these  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  blacking  and  leather  pol- 
ishes. Ringing  the  changes  on  the  same  name  re- 
sults in  "Marday,"  a  brown  boot  polish.  These 
are  both  unhappy  titles,  however,  being  neither  eu- 
phonious nor  fetching. 

Arthur  Dexter  &  Co.  reply  to  Shakespeare's 
query  as  to  "What's  in  a  name?"  byanouncing  that 
"Dexter  and  Co.  are  the  right  people  for  oils,  pitch, 
g-rease,"  etc. 

Just  as  an  air  which  is  catchy  and  agreeable 
necessarily  becomes  popular — and  no  tnue  lacking 
these  qualities  can  possibly  "catch  on" — so  names 
intended  to  arrest  attention  and  fix  themselves  in 
the  public  mind  must  possess  somewhat  of  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  popular  air.  If  along  with  its 
tuneful  qualities  the  name  of  the  commodity  ingen- 
iously insinuates  its  use,  as  does  "Kurassna,"  for 
instance,  the  supreme  requisites  in  a  title  have  been 
attained,  for  then  eye,  ear,  sense,  and  historical  as- 
sociation all  unite  on  its  behalf  in  shouting  to  the 
public   "And  don't  you  forget  it." 

"Macnee"  spelled  backwards  gives  "Eencam," 
hence  the  tea  of  that  ilk. 

The  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.  have  lately  spe- 
cialized and  trade-marked  their  particular  extract 
under  the  name  of  "Lemco."  Nothing  to  do  with 
lemons.  It  is  the  initials  of  the  words  Liebigs  Ex- 
tract of  Meat  Co.  drawn  together. 

The  well-known  confectionery  firm  of  Clarke. 
Nickolls,  and  Coombs,  from  a  part  of  each  word- 
Clar-Ni-Co  form  the  quite  unique  and  euphonious 
appellation  "Clarnico,"  which  is  used  to  qualify  a 
number  of  their  productions,  as  Clarnico  Delecia, 
Clarnico  Figaros,  etc. 


New  Source  of  Borax  and  of  Boracic 

Acid. 

The  Chemical  Trade  >  Journal  of  England  re- 
ports that  a  new  combination  is  on  the  verge  of 
formation  between  those  refiners  in  England  have 
hitherto  declined  to  fall  in  line  with  their  amalga- 
mated brethern.  A  Bolivian  deposit  of  borate  of 
lime  has  already  been  acquired  a  cost  of  ,£125,000. 

This  mine  is  already  sending  borate  to  Europe  to 
the  extent  of  10,000  tons  per  annum.  Refiners  have 
been  forced  for  mutual  protection  to  their  present 
step  by  the  scarcity  and  inflated  price  of  raw  mater- 
ial. The  majority  of  that  sold  on  the  open  market 
this  year  has  been  Iquique  borate  of  a  miserable 
quality  and  unworkable  to  a  degree.  Asasequence, 
deliveries  of  refined  borax-  and  boracic  acid  have 
been  very  backward  this  year  outside  the    combine. 

The  new  undertaking  has  received  strong  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Mincing  Lane  brokers,  who 
are  the  most  important  dealers  in  borax.  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  refiners  are  well  represented, 
together  with  several  London  refineries.  The  open- 
ing up  and  general  developement  of  this  borate  de- 
posite  has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  trade  in 
Liverpool.  At  the  present  moment,  two  new  bo- 
rax refineries  are  in  course  of  erection  in  theWidnes 
district,  capable  of  producing-  jointly  7,000  tons  of 
crystal  borax  per  annum.  So  conservative  an  a~t  is 
borax  refining  deemed  that  only  three  fresh  plants 
have  been  erected  in  England  during  the  last  ten 
years. 


If  you  have  a  good  position — hold  on  to  it.  If 
you  have  not,  perhaps  an  adv.  in  this  paper  will 
bring  it. 


Americen  Coal  Production, 

In  the  year  1899  America  became  the  largest 
producer  of  coal  in  the  world,  as  set  forth  fully  and 
clearty  in  a  publication  sent  out  from  the  Treasur}' 
Department,  which  considers  that  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  United  States 
figures  show  a  larger  production  than  the  British 
figures  for  the  same  period  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  goes  on  to  remark  that  for  the  first  time  the 
United  States  shows  a  larger  production  than  the 
British  for  the  same  period.  Coal  is  now  more  than 
ever  the  material  energy  of  a  coutry,  the  universal 
aid,  the  factor  in  everything  we  do.  The  relative 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  coal  therfore  is  the  truest 
index  of  a  country's  position  among  its  industrial 
rivals.  According  to  recent  information  steamers 
have  been  chartered  to  carry  coal  from  America  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  as  well  as  to  Italian 
French  and  German  ports.  While  these  exports 
may  be  due  mainly  to  the  present  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  British  coal  market,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  time  this  country  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply    an    even    larger    part  of  the  coal  needed  by 
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foreign  industrial  nations  which  until  recently 
have  been  drawing  upon  the  British  output.  This 
is  the  more  probable  since  cost  of  production  and 
pf ices  of  coal  show  a  falling-  tendency  for  this  coun- 
try, whereas  the  opposite  holds  true  of  European 
coal-producing  countries.  The  production  of  coal 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  three  nations — the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British,  and  the  Germans.  During  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  even  earlier,  the  combined 
production  of  these  three  countries  has  averaged 
year  for  year  about  five-sixths  of  the  world's  total 
output.  Possessing  but  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  they  have  produced  about  83 
per  cent,  of  the  mineral  fuel,  while  the  remaining 
90  per  cent,  of  the  world's  inhabitants  have  produ- 
ced only  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  coal,  anb  even  if 
the  savage  and  semi-barbarous  nations  be  disregar- 
ded, the  immense  preponderance  of  coal  production 
in  these  countries  mnst  be  conceded.  To  this  group 
might  be  added  Belgium,  which  produces  and  con- 
sumes more  coal  per  capita  than  any  other  country 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for  the  fact  of  its 
small  population  placing  it  in  the  second  rank  of 
coal-producing  countries.  While  the  continued  out- 
put of  these  three  countries  has  kept  pace  with  the 
production  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  their  relative 
position  has  been  much  altered.  According  to  the 
Department  "stastistics  clearly  show  that  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  is  rapidly  losing  its  former  preemi- 
nence as  a  coal-producing  power,  and  that  while 
its  production  is  increasing  rapidly  its  absolute  in- 
crease is  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
its  relative  increase  considerably  less  than  that  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Germany. 


Getting  Customers. 

You  may  know  in  your  line,  but  remember 
there  are  always  new  concerns  springing  into  exis- 
tence, as  well  as  old  ones  re-building,  re-equipping, 
buying  out  plants  or  moving  or  restablishing  addi- 
tional works  in  other  localities.  The  well-informed 
man  secures  such  people  for  customers  and  when 
Mr.  Knowitall  eventually  discovers  that  a  probable 
customer  is  on  earth,  he  is  told  "We  are  satisfied 
and  do  not  wish  to  change."  An  advertisement 
reaches  many  people  whom  you  would  never  think 
of,  but  who  anytime  may  buy  such  goods  as  you 
produce.  Are  you  educating  the  embryo  buyer  in 
your  interest,  are  you  making  capital  of  your  name 
for  future  trade,  are  you  cultivating  the  man  who 
satisfied  at  present  may  any  day  suddenly  desire 
to  buy  of  another?  Advertise  continuously  if  you 
want  to  expand  and  recruit  your  customers. 


A  Unique  Communication. 

We  are  in  receipt,  from  A.  M.  Shukoff  of  St. 
Petersburg,  of  a  52-page  booklet  published  by  this 
house  in  explanation  of  its  exhibits  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position. This  book,  which  is  published  in  the 
French  language,  gives  a  list  of  the  articles  shown 
which  number  just  75,  embracing  glyerine,  soap, 
fatty  acids  and  oils,  vaseline,  lubricants,  apparatus 
for  testing  tallow  and  oleic  acid,  candles  etc.  Next 
follows  a  very  brief  description  of  the  firm  which 
shows  it  to  be  not  only  the  largest  soap  factory  in 
Russia  (making  18  million  pounds  of  soap  annually 
but  also  of  considerable  importance  in  other  chemi- 
products,  employing  in  all  over  eight-hundred  men. 
There  are  seven  chemists  in  the  works. 

This  house,  by  the  way,  also  had  an  interesting 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  many  of 
readers  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  young  Mr. 
Shukoff  who  attended  the  Fair  at  the  time. 

Next  in  the  book  follows  a  brief  resume  of  the 
industries  of  Russia  in  general  so  far  as  soaps,  fats, 
oils  and  petroleum  are  concerned,  and  then  a  des- 
cription of  the  native  fats  and  oils. 

Finally  there  is  a  Resume  of  the  Work  of  the 
Central  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Works  A.  M. 
Shukoff,  in  which  are  treated  the  analysis  of  fats, 
titre  of  tallow,  determination  of  unsaponifiable 
matter  in  fats  and  oils,  examination  of  seeds,  ana- 
lysis of  soaps,  percentage  of  paraffine  in  petroleum, 
chlorine  in  glycerine,  fatty  acids,  etc. 


In    writing    to    any    of    our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


Impure    Soap  and   Congress. 

If  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  National 
Provisioner,  is  correctly  informed,  the  soap  makers 
of  Kansas  City  have  "about  decided  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  dangerous  soaps  which 
are  annually  put  up  by  the  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turers of  this  toilet  and  laundry  article." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  our  con- 
temporary, which  seems  to  be'  in  favor  of  such  a 
move,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  good  could  pos- 
sibly come  from  it,  unless  it  be  the  indirect  advan- 
tage derived  from  drawing  pubiic  attention  to  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  cheap  soaps.  That 
there  are  on  the  market  many  very  trashy  soaps  is 
but  too  true,  but  that  there  is  so  much  danger  in 
them  as  advertisement  and  newspaper  writers  are 
prone  to  claim,  we  doubt  very  seriously.  With  the 
exception  of  soap  chapping  the  skin  by  reason  of 
free  alkali  or  irritating  perfumes,  and  of  possibly 
aggravating  an  already  existing  skin  disease, 
(which  even  the  best -of  soaps  may  do  under  given 
circumstances),  we  know  of  no  well-authenticated 
case    where   evil  results  to  health  have  been  traced 
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to  the  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  soap.  There  are 
soaps  that  are  veritable  abominations  and  it  is  a 
mystery  that  in  our  days  the  public  can  be  enticed 
into  buying-  them — often  at  an  extra  high  price  even 
— and  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  they  could  be  driven 
out  of  existence,  but  low  grade  for  good  money  is 
not  a  subject  concerning  Congress. 

So  far  as  affecting  the  health  is  concerned,  if 
such  cases  do  occur,  it  must  be  due  to  either  the  fat 
or  the  alkali,  or  the  filling. 

We  know  of  no  special  filling  used  in  the  cheap 
soaps  that  is  of  a  dangerous  character;  alkali  can 
be  deleterious  only  if  present  in  marked  excess,  but 
surely  Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  make  laws 
against  soaps  containing  free  alkali.  The  last  pos- 
sibility is  that  which  our  Kansas  City  friends  most 
likely  had  in  mind  (always  supposing  that  they  are 
correctly  reported),  i.e.  impure  fats,  and  especially 
fats  from  animals  dead  of  some  disease.  Soaps  made 
from  such  fats  by  boiling  with  lye  are  entirely  un- 
able to  do  any  harm,  but  we  can  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility at  least  that  a  poorly  saponified  fat  may 
contain  disease  germs  where  in  the  cold  process  the 
latter  escape  both  the  lye  and  the  boiling  process; 
but  considering  that  soap  itself  is  one  of  the  very 
best  antiseptics  known,  this  possibility  is  at  least 
very  remote.  Should  Congress  then  forbid  the  use 
of  fat  from  diseased  animals?  We  doubt  that  Con- 
gress could  do  this,;  we  dou  *t  still  more  that  Con- 
gress would  do  it;  and  it  is  still  more  doubtful  if 
any  attention  would  be  paid  to  such  a  law  after  it 
were  passed. 

Another  great  question  would  be  whether  fat 
comiug  from  the  rendering  tank  ever  does  contain 
living  germs  at  all.  And  if  not,  what  is  there  about 
a  poor  quality  soap  to  make  it  dangerous  to  health? 
Much  as  we  should  like  to  see  the  irresponsible  ma- 
nufacturers of  equally  bad  soap  driven  out  of  the 
market,  and  glad  as  we  should  be  of  an  opportunity 
to  assist  in  any  plan  calculated  to  bring  about  such 
a  result,  we  cannot  see  any  hopeful  feature  in  the 
Kansas  City  plan- 

As  intimated  above,  the  cry  of  dangerous  soap 
is  raised  chiefly  for  advertising  purposes,  although 
to  be  sure,  there  are  honest  manufacturers  who, 
knowing  of  the  purity  of  their  materials'and  of  the 
care  exercised  in  making  them  into  soap,  are  con- 
vinced that  soap  made  with  less  care  must  be  less 
safe  to  use  and  argue  accordingly.  They  are  fully 
entitled  to  their  opinion.  But  we  do  not  believe  in 
appealing  to  Congress  nor  in  going  the  length  of 
the  following  article  which  originated  with  the 
"American  Journal  of  Health"  and .  was  quoted  in 
connection  with  the  report  from  Kansas  City  above 
referred  to.  In  fact  we  rather  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  article  was  prepared  for  the  purpose 


of  following  it  up  with  some  such  statement  as: 
"Only  the  purest,  reliable  soaps  should  be  used, 
such  as  are  made  exclusively  by  Greasem  &  Co." 
However  that  may  be,  we  conclude  in  printing  the 
article,  as  giving  an  idea  how  not  to  advertise: 

"We  are  frequently  asked  why  the  American 
Journal  of  Health  insists  so  strongly  upon  the  puri- 
ty of  the  laundry  soap  used  in  the  households  of  its 
readers,  the  questioner  implying  in  most  cases  that 
it  makes  very  little  difference  what  kind  of  soap  is 
employed  for  such  purposes.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made,  for  there  is  no  feature  in  the  domes- 
tic economy  fraught  with  greater  importance  than 
is  the  matter  of  laundry  soap  used,  strange  to  say, 
the  very  persons  who  are  critical  and  exacting  in 
every  detail  of  their  toilet,  and  who  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  allow  any  save  the  finest  of 
soaps  in  their  bathrooms  or  upon  their  dressing 
tables,  seem  to  be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  unclean- 
liness  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  impure 
laundry  soaps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  of 
skin  diseases  which  are  apt  to  follow  the  use  of 
such  deleterious  articles.  Yet  the  writer  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare — and  his  statement  will  be  borne 
out  by  the  experience  of  every  physician  of  extend- 
ed practice — that  more  cutaneous  disorders  have 
their  origin  in  the  use  of  inferior  laundry  soaps 
than  are  caused  by  the  employment  of  low  grade 
toilet  soaps. 

"If  it  were  impossible  to  obtain  pure  laundry 
soaps  carelessness  in  this  regard  would  be  excusable 
but  where  highest  grade  goods  are  easily  procu- 
rable there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  reason  for 
ignoring  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the 
prevention  of  disease. 

"Scientists  who  realize  the  grave  dangers  that 
follow  the  wearing  of  articles  of  clothing  to  which 
cling  minute  particles  of  irritating  substances,  that 
are  incorporated  into  laundry  soaps  to  increase  the 
weight  or  the  bulk  of  the  same  will  appreciate  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  pure  laundry  soaps  fur- 
nish the  housekeeper  an  absolute  protection  from 
the  dang-ers  of  this  nature,  which  otherwise  would 
be  incurred. 

"The  pure  clean  soaps  of  reputable  makers  give 
the  entire  family  a  safeguard  against  the  dangers 
which  follow  the  use  of  laundry  soaps  composed  of 
impure  materials  and  manufactured  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  health  of  the  user." 


You  probably  have  about  your  factory  some 
machine  that  you  no  longer  want — nearly  every- 
body has.  Advertise  it  For  Sale  in  this  paper  and 
turn  it  into  cash. 


Mention    this   paper  when  writing  advertisers. 
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A  Practical  Beneficence. 

Of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  rich  can  spend  or 
devise  their  money,  there  is  none  in  which  greater 
benefits  can  accrue  to  humanity  than  in  the  endow- 
ment of  technical  schools,  and  in  furnishing  means 
of  practical  education  to  the  young.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  prosperous  manufacturers  in  any 
and  every  line  of  human  industry.  Schools  at 
which  youths  are  taught  not  merely  the  theory,  but 
the  practical  details  of  a  trade  or  calling,  or  those 
in  which  the  practical  work  is  supplemented  by  the 
scientific  knowledge  upon  which  the  trade  or  art  is 
based,  are  those  which  appeal  most  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  such  manufacturers,  and  vast  sums  have 
been  given  in  late  years  toward  founding  such  ins- 
titutions. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  manufacturers 
or  manufacturing  houses  may  show  their  interest 
in  scientific  or  technical  education,  and  one  the 
more  feasible  since  the  cost  is  moderate — and,  we 
might  add,  it  can  be  accomplished  during  the  life- 
time of  the  benefactor.  This  is  the  establishment 
of  scholarships  at  institutions  already  amply  en- 
dowed otherwise,  whereby  needy  young  men  who 
have  shown  special  aptitude  in  certain  technical 
directions,  or  toward  certain  learned  pursuits,  may 
be  helped  to  attain  a  complete  education. 

For  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  practical  benefi- 
cence we  may  quote  a  recent  newspaper  item  from 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  which  Prof.  A.  B.  Stevens  of 
the  University  faculty  announces  that  Nelson,  Ba- 
ker and  Co.  of  Detroit,  have  presented  $500  to  the 
University  for  the  support  of  a  fellowship  in  phar- 
macy during  the  coming  year.  The  line  of  research 
to  which  the  fellowship  is  to  be  devoted  has  not  yet 
been  determined  upon,  but  will  probably  be  decided 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Regents. 


An  Old  Soap  Problem. 

A  subscriber  (not  long  enough  a  subscriber, 
though,  to  have  followed  this  subject  in  some  of 
the  earlier  issues  of  the  Soap  Journal,)  writes  as 
follows: 

" Will  you  also  kindly  give  me  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  figuring  cost  of  soap.  I  differ 
with  our  soapmaker  on  this  point.  For  instance: 
A  clean  kettle  is  stocked  with  soap  material,  and 
the  soap  drawn  off,  leaving  the  nigger;  this  remains 
in  the  kettle  and  fresh  soap  material  is  added  to  it, 
and  the  soap  again  drawn  off,  still  leaving  a  resi- 
due. This  performance  is  repeated  until-finally  the 
whole  contents  of  the  kettle  are  drawn  off  in  the 
shape  of  a  cheap  soap.  Now  the  question  at  issue 
is  how  to  handle  and  apportion  this  nigger  in  de- 
termining the  exact  cost  of  each  batch  of  merchant- 
able soap.     Can  you  tell    me    the    method  used  by 


soap  makers  generally?  If  so,  you  will  confer  a  fa- 
vor on ." 

The  subject  of  our  correspondent's  enquiry  is 
one  that  has  been  ventilated  in  a  way  rather  thor- 
oughly when,  some  }'ears  ago,  the  question  of  soap 
yield  from  a  given  amount  of  stock  was  under  dis- 
cussion and  brought  forth  some  exceedingly  inte- 
resting letters,  the  chief  points  of  which  have  since 
been  reprinted  in  the  book  "American  Soaps"  to 
which  we  must  refer  those  not  having  our  older 
issues.  The  final  conclusion  reached  that  time  was 
that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact  yield  of 
soap  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  stock,  the 
main  difficulty  arising  from  this  very  nigger  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers,  so  that  his  problem 
is  practically  identical  with  that  concerning  the 
calculation  of  yield. 

Furthermore,  as  different  factories  have  dif- 
ferent methods  of  working  up  their  niggers,  they 
obviously  could  not  well  follow  the  same  methods 
of  calculating  their  values.  Even  the  most  system- 
atically managed  factories  cannot  overome  entirely 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  passing  of  the  nigger 
into  successive  batches  of  gradually  decreasing 
grades  of  soap,  and  accordingly  each  factory  deals 
with  the  problem  as  best  it  can.  Where  the  grades 
of  soap  turned  out  by  a  factory  are  such  as  to  allow 
of  such  a  method  of  calculation,  it  is  feasible  to 
keep  account  of  the  stock  of  various  grades  that 
enters  the  kettles  in  a  given  period  of  time — ex- 
tending over  several  months  at  least —  and  likewise 
taking  note  of  the  total  amounts  of  soap  of  each 
grade  turned  out  in  the  same  time,  and  basing  the 
calculation  on  these  figures.  Perhaps  as  reliable 
results  may  be  obtained  in  other  cases,  by  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  nigger  left  from  the  original 
fresh  batch,  placing  a  fair  valuation  upon  it  (con- 
sidering it  a  lower  grade  soap  simply)  and  crediting 
the  amount  so  determined  to  the  original  batch,  on 
the  other  hand  charging  it  to  the  next  kettle  as  if 
it  were  so  mueh  low  grade  stock. 

Of  course  these  methods  are  rather  crude  and 
do  not  give  entirely  definite  results,  but  they  are 
probably  as  near  as  one  can  come  to  the  facts  by 
more  elaborate  systems  of  calculation — unless,  in- 
deed, it  should  be  possible  to  get  nearer  the  truth 
by  basing  the  calculations  on  the  chemical  analysis 
(especially  as  to  the  fatty  acid  percentage)  of  the 
nigger,  but  even  this  would  be  more  theoretically 
than  practically  correct,  for  in  the  end  the  actual 
value  of  the  nigger  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
relative  selling  prices  of  the  several  grades  of  soap 
obtained. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  observations  to 
add  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  them. 
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Pushing:  the  Sale  of  Soap. 

Why  it  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
a  wide  popularity  for  any  particular  brand  of  soap 
to  attach  a  system  of  present  giving-  is  by  no  means 
clear.  The  system  has  probably  arisen  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  from  the  keen  competition  which  exists 
among-  soap  manufacturers  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  manufacturers  having-  succeeded 
very  well  with  the  system,  other  makers  have 
thoug-ht  that  that  they  would  do  equally  well  by  a- 
dopting  some  such  plan  of  operation.  Thus  spea- 
king- of  conditions  in  England  (though  it  might  as 
well  have  been  written  for  the  United  States)  says 
our  contemporary:  Oils,  Colors  and  Dysalteries. 

Now  the  system  of  giving  away  so-called  pre- 
sents in  order  to  induce  sales  is  radically  wrong 
from  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  It  is  true  enough 
that  a  manufacturer  may  reason  that  in  order  to 
popularise  a  new  brand  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  advertising,  and 
that  he  might  suppose  that  it  would  ultimately  pay 
better  to  spend  the  money  in  giving  presents  to  pur- 
chasers. The  reason  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
a  most  essential  point  is  overlooked,  and  that  is 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  presents  are  withdrawn  the 
sales  will  to  a  great  extent  stop,  while  if  the  mo- 
ney were  spent  on  advertising  the  popularity  would 
remain  a  good  many  years  after  the  advertisements 
are  withdrawn,  provided  that  the  soap  were  of  good 
quality  and  sold  at  a  fair  price.  No  better  example 
of  this  could  be  had  than  Pear's  Soap,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  is  not  now  advertised  to  anything  like 
the  extent  it  was  formerly. 

The  grocers,  who  are  fortunate  enough  in  having 
a  strong  Assotiation,  have  lately  taken  this  matter 
up,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Gro- 
cers' Council  the  following  resolution  was  carried: 
"That  the  Northern  Council  be  asked  to  make  re- 
presentations to  Messrs.  Crosfield  &  Sons  to  the  ef- 
fect that  retail  grocers  deprecate  their  methods  of 
giving  toilet  soap  and  other  goods  to  customers 
returning  'Perfection'  soap  wrappers,  and  respect- 
fully ask  them  to  discontinue  this  mode  of  using 
retail  tradesmen  as  advertising  mediums  between 
themselves  and  the  public,  as  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee  it  is  conducive  to  a  method  of  trading- 
which  is  most  objectionable.  The  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  ends  Messrs.  Crosfield  and 
others  who  adopt  these  methods  have  in  view  would 
be  better  served  by  cooperating  with  the  retail 
dealer  to  secure  the  goods  being  sold  at  reasonable 
profit,  as  this  course  would  ensure  the  good  will  of 
all  dealers  in  the  article,  while  the  course  now  being 
adopted  is  leading  to  friction  between  manufactu- 
rers and  retailers." 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  introduction 


of  the  resolution  rendered  it  clear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
jection stated,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Crosfield  &  Sons  our  contemporary 
concludes  are  by  no  means  alone  in  this  system  of 
present  giving;  indeed,  they  themselves  have  a 
large  number  of  most  popular  brands  of  soap,  which 
they  sell  on  their  merits  and  without  any  question 
of  giving  bonuses  in  any  form.  We  trust  that  they 
and  other  manufacturers  may  soon  abandon  the  ob- 
jectectionable  present  giving  system  entirely. 

We  think  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  realise 
the  harm  that  such  a  system  of  trading  must  do." 


About  Toilet  soaps, 

(Adapted  from  the  Seifenfabrikant) 
As  in  all  other  articles  of  manufacture,  so  in 
soap  there  are  good  and  bad  on  the  market,  which 
partly  is  owing  to  local  conditions  and  partly  to 
insufficient  experience  of  the  maker,  as  no  special 
concession  is  required  to  make  only  certain  kinds  of 
toilet  soap,  every  lay  man  may  readily  take  up 
their  manufacture  and  this  is  still  further  facilitated 
by  offers  to  teaeh  their  manufacture  in  connection 
with  offers  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  If  in  such  a 
case  the  producer  accidentally  succeeds  to  turn  out 
a  good  article  for  once,  the  desire  to  become  a  man- 
ufacturer arises  and  later  he  finds  that  after  all  the 
thing  is  not  so  simple  and  requires  to  be  learned. 
Thus  appear  on  the  market  soaps  that  defy  descrip- 
tion. 

In  making  toilet  soap,  redoubled  care  should  be 
exercised,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  used  on  the 
face  and  body;  for  laundry  purposes  toilet  soap  is 
not  used  for  financial  reasons — consumers  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  educated  to  give  due  heed  to  a  bet- 
ter and  consequently  dearer  kind. 

Of  the  better  grades  it  is  justly  demanded  that 
they  be  neutral,  i.  e.  free  from  excess  of  alkali. 
But  even  the  cheaper,  filled  grades  should  not  af- 
fect the  skin  detrimentally,  and  need  not  do  so  if 
the  additions  are  not  excessive.  With  exact  mani- 
pulation and  correct  composition  a  soap  of  two  to 
four-fold  yield  can  be  made  that  a  lay  man  cannot 
tell  the  quality  of. 

The  usual  fats  for  the  purpose  are  cocoanut  oil, 
tallow,  and  castor  oil,  and  these  demand  much  at- 
tention, as  on  their  proper  condition  depends  the 
successful  turning-  out  of  the  soap.  Soaps  made 
from  fresh  oil  and  fat  keep  longer  and  the  perfume 
is  retained  for  a  long  time  in  a  properly  prepared 
soap.  For  filled  soap  it  is  still  more  important  that 
the  stock  be  fresh,  for  old,  rancid  stock  accepts  less 
filling    and   thereby    is    the    cause  of  loss.     But,   if 
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nevertheless  it  is  attempted  to  force  the  usual  yield, 
there  will  be  more  trouble  than  the  lower  yield 
would  amount  to;  if  the  time  lost  in  pressing-  alone 
be  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  with  old  ran- 
cid cocoanut  oil  it  is  advisable  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  highest  possible  yield,  especially  if 
the  soap  takes  up  only  a  few  pounds  of  filling  less 
than  usual.  By  forcing  the  yield  in  such  a  case 
there  resuits  a  short  soap  which  fails  to  take  on  the 
desired  lustre  in  pressing  and  which,  in  winter, 
tends  greatly  to  whitewashing.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  small  trial  with  each  lot  of  oil,  and 
if  this  is  not  satisfactory  in  its  result,  to  refine  the 
oil  before  use  by  boiling  it  on  water  and  clarifying 
with  6  to  8  per  cent  salt  and  perhaps  a  few  per 
cent  of  soda  solution;  or  by  boiling  with  a  litle 
strong  caustic  lye  and  then  clarifying  with  salt. 

Where  the  oil  is  steamed  out  of  the  containers, 
not  only  time  and  labor  are  saved,  but  the  steaming 
acts  like  a  washing  and  requires  only  clarification 
by  a  few  per  cent  of  salt.  This  clarification  is  al- 
most a  necessity  for  the  better  tallow  soaps.  It 
also  happens  often  that  oils  and  fats  were  insuffi- 
ciently purified  at  the  factory  and  contain  acid,  as 
shown  by  the  effect  on  litmus  paper. 

To  have  always  uniform  goods,  exact  weighing 
of  lye  and  oil  must  be  insisted  on  and  should  be  en- 
trusted to  reliable  workmen  only.  Then  the  clean- 
liness of  all  the  utensils  should  be  watched,  and 
that  no  undissolved  colors — particles  that  may  be 
unnoticeabie  to  the  naked  eye — get  into  the  soap, 
whether  the  color  be  soluble  in  water  or  oil.  To 
avoid  this,  the  color  should  be  strained  through  a 
hair  sieve  or  cloth.  Among  the-  colors  there  are 
many  that  dissolve  with  much  difficulty  only  and 
require  the  help  of  alcohol  and  lye  to  obtain  an 
uniform  solution.  Quite  generally  the  cheaper 
grades  of  200  pounds  and  more  yield  are  given  a 
loud  color,  corresponding  to  the  name  given  them; 
the  unfilled  soaps  are  colored  more  agreeably.  The 
milled  kinds  with  fancy  odors  are  given  fancy,  in- 
definite shades. 

In  the  erection  or  remodeling  of  a  factory  too 
little  attention  is  commonly  given  to  the  need  of 
having  a  closed  place  that  can  be  properly  heated. 
I  mean  a  room  that  is  not  being  continuously  en- 
tered by  workmen.  When  the  weather  turns  grad- 
ually cooler  through  autumn  and  toward  winter  the 
manufacturing  process  becomes  not  only  more  dif- 
ficult, but  even  the  most  expert  cannot  always  turn 
out  uniform  goods.  This  refers  of  cour.se  only  to 
to  cold-made  soaps,  and  especially  to  those  with 
silicate  filling.  With  too  low  a  temperature  in  the 
factory  that  of  the  oil  must  be  raised,  and,  instead 
of  an  emulsion — which  is  all  that  is  permissible  in 
the  cold  process — spontaneous  heating  occurs  in  the 


crutcher  already,  so  that  the  silicate  crystalizes;  this 
does  not  show  itself  much  usually  at  first  unless 
the  heat  was  very  high  in  the  crutcher.  But  the  fault 
becomes  apparent  in  cutting  less  smoothly,  and  soon 
turning  as  rough  as  a  pumice-stone  when  taken  in- 
to use.  The  larger  the  batch  worked,  the  sooner 
and  the  stronger  is  the  heat  generated,  so  that  what 
with  a  100  lb.  batch  would  be  passable  yet, would  in 
a  1000  lb.  batch  require  the  greatest  haste  in  fra- 
ming to  save  the  soap. 

As  to  the  filling  this  also  requires  practice,  a 
faulty  soap  often  arising  from  the  filling  itself,  or 
its  composition.  The  filling  most  used  are  silicate 
of  soda  and  the  so-called  sugar  solution  consisting 
of  potash,  sugar  and  salt  or  potassium  chloride. 
The  latter  is  chiefly  used  for  transparent  soap;  for 
the  cheaper  grades  it  is  too  expensive  and  therefore 
made  by  substituting  soda  for  part  or  all  of  the  pot- 
ash. In  many  places  a  hard  soap  is  demanded,  one 
into  which  the  fingernail  cannot  be  pressed  readily 
and  for  this  purpose  silicate  is  most  suitable  besides 
being  cheapest.  Filled  half  boiled  soap  with  300  lb. 
yield  and  over  are  most  readily  made  with  solution 
of  potash  or  soda  and  salt  water  and  can  be  quickly 
produced  by  open  steam  but  it  is  then  necessary  to 
be  on  guard  against  an  unexpectedly  rapid  union 
and  a  boilsng  over,  for  which  event  the  filling  solu- 
tion should  be  handy. 

The  cold  process  has  been  described  too  often  to 
more  than  touch  upon  it  here.  The  filled  kinds  can 
be  made  in  two  ways.  The  oil  at  140c  and  the  lye 
may  be  crutched  together  and  the  filling  added 
when  the  saponification  has  set  in;  so  made,  the  soap 
dries  out  less  but  cuts  wavy  and  loses  its  shape  in 
stock;  with  old  rancid  cocoanut  oil  this  method  is 
to  be  recommended  as  the  oil  can  be  used  without 
subjecting  it  to  any  manipulation  and  any  desired 
yield  can  be  obtained.  The  other,  more  usual,  me- 
thod consists  in  crutching  the  lye  and  filling  at  a- 
bout  85°  F.  (according  to  season  and  stock)  into 
the  oil.  When  iron  frames  are  used  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  taken  apart,  they  must  have  a  conical 
shape  to  let  the  hardened  soap  out  readily,  and  it  is 
well  to  prepare  the  bottom  and  sides  before  each 
use  by  rubbing  them  well  with  vaseline  or  chalk. 
Unfilled  soap  is  best  framed  in  wooden  frames. 

Transparent  soaps  give  rise  to  many  disagree- 
able experiences  through  careless  working,  especi- 
ally where  cleanliness  and  exactness  are  wanting. 
The  raw  materials  must  undergo  thorough  clarifica- 
tion, performed  by  melting  and  resting  a  number 
of  hours.  Too  high  temperature  of  the  materials 
is  to  be  avoided,  the  more  so  when  light  soaps  are 
wanded.  Sugar  solutions  and  other  fillings  are  to 
be  filtered  to  get  the  best  results.  Most,  however, 
depends  on  the  proper  finish  and  thorough  saponiii- 
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cation  chiefly.  The  worst  fault  perhaps  is  flaky 
soap  and  in  small  batches  it  requires  a  practiced 
soapmaker  to  tell  beforehand  whether  or  not  the 
finished  soap  will  be  clear.  In  larger  quantities 
where  the  framing-  is  less  hurried,  the  matter  is  ea- 
sier as  various  corrections  are  possible  and  their  re- 
sults can  be  watched  without  interfering  too  much 
with  the  temperature  of  the  soap.  On  carefully  ex- 
amining a  flaky  soap  after  a  rest  of  half  an  hour, 
it  will  have  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a  too  strong- 
ly finished  mottled  soap  in  the  first  stage  of  mott- 
ling; after  another  little  flakes  appear  and  (if  the 
finish  is  right)  settle  gradually  so  that  over  night 
the  soap  above  becomes  as  clear  as  crystal  an  at  the 
bottom  there  is  a  more  or  less  heavy  blackish  layer. 
This  sediment  can  then  be  used  up  in  cheaper,  dark 
grades.  If  the  flakes  refuse  to  settle  otherwise  they 
can  be  induced  to  do  so  by  silicate  of  soda,  but  this 
remedy  also,  like  all  else,  requires  practice  to 
succeed. 

Scraps  of  different  kinds  of  soap  are  kept  sep- 
arate, melted  over,  and  filled  more  with  silicate  or 
potash  and  salt  water  and  usually  some  additional 
some  lye,  to  give  a  lower  grade  quality.  Unfilled 
scraps  of  cocoanut  oil  can  also  be  melted  in  hot  oil 
and  with  more  lye  be  made  into  an  article  of  equal- 
ly good  quality  as  the  original  scraps.  Or  they  can 
be  used  with  a  boiled  soap  for  milling,  but  owing 
to  the  glycerine  they  contain  they  are  inclined  to 
cause  the  soap  to  sweat,  a  fault  that  is  obviated 
when  the  scraps  are  boiled  aad  the  glycerine  re- 
moved before  working  them  up.  Naturally  the 
color  and  a  large  part  of  the  perfume  are  lost  in 
this  latter  method. 


Of  Course. 

Of  course,  the  time-honored  "Enclosed  find  $2 
for  our  subscription  for  a  year"  continues  to  be 
music  to  our  ears,  but  if  you  will  write  us  some- 
thing in  addition,  especially  anything  the  publica- 
tion of  which  can  make  this  paper  more  interesting 
it  will  be  just  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place. 


For  making  a  good  paste,  take  thirty-nine 
pounds  of  water,  stir  into  this  six  pounds  of  glucose 
and  then  sieve  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour  on  top  of 
it  and  stir  well,  then  boil  about  5  minutes  or  a  little 
longer,  though  the  time  given  will  be  enough.  Any 
desired  amount  can  be  made  by  adhering  to  the 
stated  proportions. 


Soap  Advertising. 

There  are  thousands  or  more  brands  of  soap, 
yet  there  are  but  few  persons  who  could  name  more 
than  five  or  six,  and  those  are  the  brands  that  are 
best  advertised.  In  the  proportion  that  these  brands 
are  known  they  are  sold.  Every  soap  must  be  known 
to  some  extent,  especially  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
being  manufactured,  but  its  sales  amount  to  little 
or  nothing  outside  the  locality  where  it  is  known  or 
advertised.  What  is  true  of  soap  is  also  true  of 
other  lines.  In  fact,  every  branch  of  trade  might 
be  summarized  the  same  wa}-. — Exchange. 


Inspection  and  Explosions. 

Explosions  of  boilers  occur  as  a  rule  from  mis- 
takes or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  attendant, 
undue  pressure,  low  water,  &c,  and  inspection, 
however  rigid,  cannot  overcome  these.  But  at  the 
same  time  explosions  are  more  frequent  in  uninspec- 
ted boilers  than  in  those  inspected  by  a  competent 
person.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
advisability  of  legislation  securing  regular  in- 
spection. 


If  you  are  looking  for  any  machine  or  material 
not  advertised  in  these  pages,  write  ns  and  we  shall 
try  to  find  the  source  of  supply. 


Soap  Works  Celebrate. 

The  annual  Trade  Dinner  of  the  well-known 
company  of  Edward  Cook  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  (East  Lon- 
don Soap  Works),  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restau- 
rant on  the  7th  ult.     Our  correspondent  writes: 

Invitations  were  issued  to  the  clerks,  heads  of 
departments  and  travellers,  and  although  many 
representatives  were  unable  to  attend,  nearly  100 
gentlemen  responded  and  a  ver-y  happy  evening  was 
spent. 

The  gathering  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cook  who  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Hall,  T.  Alex  Cook,  E.  Miall  Cook,  S.  Godfrey  Hall 
and  Martyn  Cook.  After  the  loyal  toast  had  been 
duly  honored,  the  chairman  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks referred  to  the  kindly  feeling  which  existed 
between  the  directors  and  the  staff  and  he  felt  sure 
that  each  individual  would  do  his  best  to  make  the 
present  year  a  successful  one.  The  fragrant  weed 
was  then  introduced,  and  songs,  recitations,  etc. 
were  beautifully  rendered  during  the  evening  be- 
tween the  various  toasts.  Mr.  G.  A.  Briance  sang 
with  much  effect  'There's  a  Land'  and  'A  Soldier's 
Song'  and  Mr.  H.  Morey  Attwell  contributed  one 
of  his  humorous  songs  rendered  in  fine  style. 

Between  the  songs  there  were  the  usual  trade 
toasts,  and  after  a  most  pleasant  evening  'Auld 
Lang  Syne'  was  heartily  rendered  and  the  company 
dispersed  about  11  o'clock  to  enable  the  gentlemen 
residing  in  the  suburbs  to  catch  their  trains  home. 
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The  Duties  of  a  Fireman. 

From  steam  engineering. 

A  low  water  alarm  is  all  right  in  principle,  but 
the  fireman  should  never  depend  on  it  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  alarm 
is  liable  to  be  unreliable,  but  that  it  is  very  much 
better  for  him  to  know,  with  his  own  eyes,  -where 
his  water  level  is  than  it  is  to  trust  to  some  auto- 
matic device  to  inform  him.  If  he  has  a  low-water 
alarm,  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  see  that  it 
never  has  a  chance  to  work.  Let  him  fear  the 
alarm,  and  take  particular  care  that  his  boss  never 
hears  it  blow,  and  then  the  alarm  is  all  right,  and 
fulfills  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  doubtless 
designed. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  every  boiler 
should  be  provided  with  a  fusible  plug.  These 
plugs  are  demanded  by  law  in  some  states  and  the 
best  builders  of  boilers  recognize  their  value,  as  a 
rule,  and  put  .them  upon  all  new  work.  On  a  com- 
mon horizontal  tuuular  boiler  the  fusible  plug 
should  be  upon  the  back  head,  about  three  inches 
above  the  tubes.  On  a  boiler  of  the  locomotive 
type  it  should  be  on  the  crown  sheet,  projecting 
upward,  so  that  the  fusible  part  will  be  uncovered 
when  the  water  level  falls  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  crown  sheet.  On  other  types  of  boi- 
lers the  fusible  plug  must  be  located  always  with 
the  idea  that  it  will  become  uncovered,  and  so  melt 
out,  before  any  of  the  sheets  or  other  surfaces  ex- 
posed to  the  fire,  and  which  are  normally  covered 
with  water,  can  become  dry.  The  fireman's  duty, 
so  far  as  the  fusible  plug  is  concerned,  is  merely  to 
see  that  it  is  refilled,  at  proper  intervals,  with  fu- 
sible metal.  Once  in  two  years  will  probably  be 
often  to  attend  to»this.  Fusible  plugs  should  never 
be  filled  with  anything  but  pure  tin.  An  alloy  (or 
mixture  of  metals)  when  exposed  to  heat  for  a  year 
or  so  is  almost  certain  to  lose  its  character  and  be- 
come converted  into  a  mass  which  either  will  not 
melt  at  all,  or  which  if  it  does  melt  will  do  so  only 
at  a  temperature  which  is  high  enough  to  injure 
the  boiler.  Some  firemen  have  a  fashion  of  filling 
their  fusible  plugs  with  chunks  of  copper,  so  that 
they  cannot  melt  out  at  all;  but  a  fusible  plug  is 
really  a  good  thing,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  it  in  good  order. 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned  lever  safety  valves 
were  the  only  kind  in  use;  but  the  pop-valve  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  favor,  and  it  is  now  very 
common.  Either  kind  of  valve,  if  it  is  to  be  really 
a  safety  valve,  should  be  tried  every  day  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  free  and  in  good  order.  The  lever 
valve  is  best  tried  by  raising  .the  lever  a  little. 
There   is   no   need  of  blowing  off  a  lot  of  steam,  as 


the  object  in  view  is  just  as  well  attained  by  easing 
the  valve  from  its  seat  the  least  bit.  This  is  so 
little  trouble  that  one  would  suppose  that  a  fireman 
would  always  attend  to  it  religiously,  and  after  his 
attention  had  once  been  called,  to  its  importance; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  does  not  always  do  so. 
I  have  several  times  heard  a  fireman  declare  that 
he  bad  blown  the  valve  "the  night  before,"  or  on 
some  other  recent  occasion,  when  the  condition  of 
the  valve  itself  showed  that  it  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed for  weeks.  Once,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I 
found  the  disc  of  the  valve  corroded  to  the  seat  so 
solidly  that  a  pressure  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  would  hardly  have  budged  it,  and  in  the 
escape  pipe  was  a  swallow's  nest  with  little  ones  in 
it.  A  cord  and  pulley  can  be  easily  arranged  so 
that  the  lever  of  the  valve  can  be  raised  by  a  pull 
on  the  cord;  and  a  rigging  of  this  kind  is  well  worth 
putting  in,  as  it  enables  one  to  test  the  valve  from 
the  boiler  room  floor.  Just  a  mere  pull  on  the  cord 
on  the  cord  once  in  a  while — at  least  once  a  day — 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  to  show  that  the  valve 
is  in  good  condition. 

The  best  way  to  test  a  pop  valve  is  to  run  the 
pressure  up  until  the  valve  blows  by  the  natural 
process.  This  will  show  that  the  valve  is  in  good 
order,  and  incidentally  it  will  afford  a  good  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  steam  gauge,  if  the  reading  of 
the  same  is  noted  each  time.  The  pop-valve  ought 
to  close  promptly  as  soon  as  the  pressure  has  run 
down  by  a  couple  of  pounds;  and  hence  such  a  test 
of  it  as  I  have  described  does  not  involve  any  mate- 
rial loss  of  steam.  A  lever  valve,  on  the  other  hand 
when  it  blows  from  steam  pressure  alone  will  some- 
times let  the  steam  run  down  10  or  IS  pounds  be- 
fore closing  properly,  and  even  after  that  it  is 
likely  to  leak  and  fizzle  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the 
fireman  may  have  to  go  up  on  the  boiler  and  tinker 
with  it.  This  is  the  reason  that  I  recommend  the 
fireman  to  test  the  pop-valve  by  direct  pressurs,  but 
to  test  the  lever  valve  by  easing  it  from  its  seat  a 
little  with  a  cord  and  pulley  when  the  pressure  is 
considerably  below  the  blowing  point. 

So  far  as  the  setting  of  the  valve  is  concerned, 
so  that  it  may  blow  off  at  a  certain  pressure  I  would 
advise  the  fireman  to  let  his  pop-valve  alone.  Pro- 
bably it  is  locked  up  anyway,  but  even  if  it  is  not 
he  had  better  let  the  contract  of  setting  it  (when 
it  needs  setting)  out  to  somebody  who  knows  a  good 
deal  about  such  valves.  The  lever  valve  can  be  set 
by  calculation,  I  suppose,  though  I  think  very  few 
lever  valves  are  set  in  this  way  in  real  practice. 
The  fireman  ought  to  learn  how  to  calculate  the 
position  that  the  weight  must  have  on  the  lever  in 
order  that  the  valve  may  blow  at  a  certain  pressure; 
but   the   advantage   of   this   calculation    is  largely 
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educational,  in  my  opinion,  and  its  chief  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  shows  up  the  principle  on  which 
the  valve  works. 

Lever  valves  are  set,  in  practice,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  process  known  as  weighing-  steam.  To 
carry  out  this  process  the  pressure  is  run  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  valve  is  desired  to  blow  off,  and 
the  weight  is  then  adjusted  on  the  lever  until  it  just 
balances  the  steam  pressure.  Two  men  can  go 
through  with  this  operation  better  than  one,  and  it 
should  be  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  especially 
if  the  required  position  of  the  weight  provos  to  be 
near  the  end  of  the  lever.  Every  valve  lever  ought 
to  have  a  hook  or  stop  of  some  kind  on  the  end,  so 
that  the  weight  cannot  be  slipped  off  from  the  lever 
without  some  trouble;  but  they  are  not  all  provided 
with  such  stops,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  allow  the  weight  to  fall  off  unexpectedly  might 
be  a  serious  thing  when  the  boiler  is  under  steam, 
especially  if  the  valve  discharges  direcly  into  the 
boiler  room. 

Automatic  hamper  regulators  are  now  very 
common,  and  they  are  valuable  things.  They  are 
to  be  set  so  as  to  close  when  the  pressure  has  risen 
to  within  about  three  pounds  of  the  blowing  point. 


American  Trade- Marks  in   Brazil. 

U.  S.  Minister  Bryan  writes  from  Petropolis, 
that  he  has  protested  against  the  Brazilan  law  en- 
acted last  November,  forbidding  the  importation  of 
manufactures  that  carry  labels  or  trade-marks  in 
Portuguese,  or  partly  in  that  language.  The  1st  of 
July  was  named  as  the  date  for  putting  the  law  in- 
to effect,  but  Mr.  Bryan  has  obtained  a  postpone- 
ment until  October  1st,  and  hopes  that  Congress 
will  repeal  the  law.  Mr.  Bryan  argues  that  labels 
are  a  part  of  trade  marks,  and  that  consequently 
the  law  is  in  violation  of  the  convention  of  1878  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil.  He  advises  all 
American  importers  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  that  agreement,  by  registering  their  marks  in 
Brazil. 


Duty  on  Tallow. 

W.  B.  Summer  &  Co.  importe  at  San  Francisco 
a  certain  kind  of  tallow.  A  portion  of  the  importa- 
tion Was  returned  by  the  local  appraiser  as  'grease 
fit  only  for  soap  making,'  and  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  568  of  the  act  of  1897.  The  remainder 
of  the  importation  was  returned  by  the  local  ap- 
praiser as  'tallow,'  and  assessed  for  duty  as  such  at 
the  rate  of  %c  a  lb. 

The  importers  claimed  that  this  portion  of  the 
merchandise  is  also  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the 


same  paragraph  above  quoted.  The  board  in  its 
decision  says: 

"The  basis  of  the  action  of  the  Collector  in 
assessing  different  rates  of  duty  on  the  two  kinds  of 
tallow  does  not  clearly  appear,  inasmuch  as  all  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  importation  is  tallow,  and 
it  is  well  settled  that  the  designation  of  an  article 
by  name  and  without  words  of  limitation  in  a  tariff 
act  includes  that  article  in  all  forms. 

"We  find  that  the  merchandise  in  question  is 
tallow  and  dutiable  as  such  under  paragraph  279  at 
three-quarter  cent  a  pound.  The  protest  is  accord- 
ingly overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  Collector 
affirmed." 


Good  and  Bad  Soaps. 

There  seems  to  exist  the  very  widest  diversity 
of  ideat  as"  to  what  constitutes  a  good  and  what  con- 
stitutes a  bad  soap.  While  this  is  true  it  is  evident 
that  in  a  process  of  manufacture  such  as  that  which 
haa  to  do  with  textile  fabrics  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  whatsoever  as  to  what  qualities  are  es- 
sential in  a  soap  that  completely  fulfills  its  purpose 
and  as  to  the  qualities  that  by  their  absence  cause 
the  soap  that  is  employed,  to  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  goods  rather  than  to  their  advantage. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  the  fin- 
ishing and  in  all  the  wet  processes  of  manufacture, 
that  the  manager  should  understand  the  require- 
ments of  his  soaps,  and  should  also  be  thorougly 
familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  or  fail 
to  meet  them. 

The  work  that  a  soap  is  expected  to  accom- 
plish in  the  finishing  of  woolen  goods  is  very  large- 
ly two-fold.  It  is  expected  to  aid,  first,  in  the 
loosening  up  or  softening  of  the  foreign  materials 
that  are  present  in  the  wool  fibres,  and  second,  it  is 
expected  to  materially  add  to  the  ease  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  these  foreign  materials  can  be 
finally  removed.  In  a  very  large  measure  these 
two  actions  are  practically  co-ordinated,  and  really 
depend  largely  upon  each  other. 

A  soap  that  for  any  reason  whatsoever  is  not 
calculated  to  soften  the  materials  that  are  to  be  ex- 
pelled cannot  be  very  energetic  in  the  actual  expul- 
sion of  the  material;  and  a  soap  that  could  remove 
the  foreign  materials  with  the  greatest  ease  would 
be  of  little  service  if  it  were  not  capable,  first,  of 
loosening  them  from  the  fibres. 

The  other  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  a  soap 
such  as  the  softening  of  the  fibre  itself,  the  change 
in  its  feel,  and  the  brightening  of  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, are  all  the  results  of  these  two  funda- 
mental actions,  and  not  the  results  of  any  direct 
influence  of  the  soap  upon  the  fibre. 
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If  the  soap  is  a  success  in  the  mattet  of  loosen- 
ing- and  removing  foreign  materials  the  features 
above  referred  to  will  practically  look  after  them- 
selves, and  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  stock 
and  the  way  it  is  handled. 

A  soap  that  is  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
most  any  case  in  ordinary  practice  must  possess  one 
property  at  least,  and  that  is,  a  body  of  sufficient 
strength  and  potency  to  hold  tog-ether  until  the 
action  of  the  soap  is  completed. 

If  the  soap  constituents  begin  to  separate  before 
the  work  that  the  soap  has  to  do  is  finished,  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  is  going-  to  be  unsatisfactory 
and  incomplete.  It  may  be  possible,  by  resorting-  to 
certain  details  of  method,  to  reunite  these  consti- 
tuents after  they  have  commenced  to  separate,  but 
it  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  final  ap- 
pearance and  value  of  the  g-oods. 

A  soap  must  absolutely  be  of  sufficient  consis- 
tence and  body  to  hold  itself  together  until  its  work 
is  done.  Just  at  this  point,  perhaps,  is  where  one 
of  the  great  differences  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
soap  appears. 

When  the  finisher  makes  up  his  mind  to  secure 
a  soap  of  the  above  description,  he  generally  makes 
up  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  have  to 
make  it  himself,  if  he  is  going  to  keep  within  the 
range  of  economy.  This  is  a  natural  conclusion, 
yet  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  wise  or  a  prudent  move  for  the  finisher  to  imagine 
that  the  soap  that  he  makes  himself  is  necessarily 
going  to  fill  the  conditions  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  one  he  buys.  In  order  to  make  a  cheap  soap  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  buy  cheap  materials,  and  it 
is  here  where  the  finisher's  danger  lies;  he  imagine 
that  because  he  knows  what  he  is  putting  into  the 
soap,  the  soap  will  necessarily  be  what  he  wants, 
and  yet  perhaps  in  three  cases  out  of  four  he  is  not 
getting  what  he  wants  after  all. 

If  the  actual  figures  could  be  determined,  if  he 
could  find  out  for  example  exactly  what  it  costs  him 
to  make  his  soap,  counting  time,  materials,  labor, 
power,  and  then  if  he  could  determine  exactly,  how 
much  of  this  home-made  soap  is  required  to  do  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  work,  and  to  do  it  exact- 
ly right.  If,  after  he  has  done  this  he  should  take 
a  much  higher  priced  commercial  soap,  that  has  its 
own  standard  of  purity  and  strength,  and  determine 
how  much  of  this  soap  it  takes  to  do  the  same  work 
and  to  do  it  just  as  well,  he  might  be  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  was  a  very  appreciable  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  commercial  article. 

If  a  man  starts  out  to  make  his  own  soap,  he 
may  proceed  something  as  follows:  He  will  take, 
for  example,  as  his  basis  for  operations,  a  gallon  of 
saponified   red   oil  and  with  this  he  will  make  per- 


haps thirty  gallons  of  soap  that  will  work  alright 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  fulling  mill. 
The  cost  of  this  soap,  without  mentioning  the  other 
ingredients,  or  the  expense  of  making,  will  amount 
to  about,  say,  a  cent  a  gallon.  Now,  if  he  were  to 
purchase  a  first-class  palm-oil  soap  at  about  five 
and  a  half  cents,  he  could  make  a  gallon  of  soap  of 
about  the  same  quality  as  that  which  he  has  made 
himself  out  of  about  two  ounces  of  it.  The  cost  of 
this  can  easily  be  determined,  and  he  will  find  if  he 
figures  it  out  that  by  buying  his  soap  he  saves  a- 
bout  one-third  of  a  cent  on  every  gallon  that  he 
uses,  and  this,  too,  without  counting  the  expense 
of  the  alkalies  employed  and  the  labor  of  the  soap 
making.  These,  of  course,  are  merely  figures  in 
the  rough,  and  yet  they  are  near  enough  to  accuracy 
to  give  an  indication  as  to  the  facts  which  we  wish 
to  bring  out. —  Wm,   H.  Davis,  in  the  Textile  Co 

I.ORIST. 


Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  Arid  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

The  Brown  Soap  Co.,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has 
recently  been  organized. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Laundrymen's 
National  Association  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  Sep. 
10  to  12,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

C.  Ludy's  Sons  tallow  works  at  Philadelphia 
have  suffered  from  fire  to  the  extent  of  $7,000. 

The  Penn  Tallow  &  Oil  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
is  a  new  corporation,  to  deal  in  lard,  tallow,  etc. 

The  Sunlight  Soap  Works  at  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many, (an  offspring  of  the  English  factory),  has 
been  brought  into  court  on  the  charge  of  unfairness 
in  competition  ("Unlauterer  Wettbewerb.")  The 
trial  has  been  postponed  till  the  22d  inst.,  owing  to 
the  inability  to  be  present  on  the  part  of  an  expert 
who  is  to  testify  concerning  the  claim  that  the  soap 
cleans  "ever  so  dirty  linen  without  boiling  and 
scalding."  If  that  sort  of  thing  were  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  what  fun  it  would  be  to  be 
an  expert  on  washing  and  comparing  practical  re- 
sults with  claims  on  the  wrappers. 

The  Farmers'  Cotton  Oil  Co.  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Stanton,  S.  C. 

For  its  exhibit  of  oil,  stearin,  soap,  soap  pow- 
der, etc.,  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  has  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  of  the  Paris 
exposition. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1900,  the 
United  States  imported  808,309  lbs.  of  toilet  soap, 
(against  793,940  lbs.  the  year  before),  and  of  other 
soap  we  imported   to  the  value  of  $291,398  (against 
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$248,266  the  year  before.)  During  the  same  time 
our  exports  were  as  follows:  Toilet  or  fancy  soap 
$493,253,  (against  $314,326  the  year  before.)  All 
other  soap  36,042.193  lbs.  (against  32,529,003  lbs. 
the  year  before.)  While  in  the  matter  of  soap  the 
increase  of  our  exports  is  proportionately  greater 
than  the  increase  in  our  imports,  our  exports  of  tal- 
low and  rosin  have  fallen  off  about  15  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  Fels  Naphtha  Soap  Works,  Philadelphia, 
have  been  badly  damaged  by  fire  which  destroyed 
property  estimated  at  $15,000. 

The  main  building  of  the  E.  J.  Whitman  Ren- 
dering Works  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.     Loss  estimated  at  $3,500. 

Fire  last  month  destroyed  the  soap  factory  of 
Thorner  &  Schulenberg  of  St.  Louis.  Loss  estim- 
ated at  $5,000. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  has  won  the  suit 
brought  against  it  by  an  English  firm  seeking  to 
stop  the  defendants  from  selling  Ivory  soap  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  alleged  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Ivy 
soap.  The  decision  is  based  on  the  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  American  soap  was  sold  in  England 
before  the  Ivy  brand  was  made. 

Michael  Donahue,  an  old  tallow  dealer  of  New 
York,  who  had  retired  from  active  business  in  1884, 
died  last  month,  88  years  of  age. 

An  interesting  brand  of  soap  has  been  placed  on 
the  English  market  by  an  old  subscriber  of  this 
Journal,  J.  C.  &  J.  Field,  Ltd.,  of  Lambeth,  name- 
ly the  "Khaki  Toilet  Soap."  The  boxes  are  made 
of  Khaki-colored  fabric  and  bear  a  label  in  red, 
white,  blue  and  gold,  showing  the  portraits  of  the 
prominent  English  officers  in  the  South  African 
war.  As  is  particularly  appropriate  with  such  a 
brand,  the  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  contribute 
for  each  box  of  this  soap  sold,  1  d  to  the  Transvaal 
war  fund. 

We  learn  that  A.  Hoefner,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
made  extensive  improvements  in  his  soap  plant, 
having  built  a  new  boiler  house,  added  a  large 
water  tube  boiler  and  new  engine  which  more  than 
doubles  his  power  capacity.  He  has  enlarged  his 
dry  kilns  and  put  in  a  Detroit  automatic  power  press 
which  is  capable  of  handling  800  boxes  (80,000  ca- 
kes) of  soap  per  day.  He  also  made  several  minor 
improvements  which  places  his  plant  in  first-class 
condition  and  enables  him  to  turn  out  his  products 
more  rapidly  and  with  better  satisfaction. 

The  Chicago  Fertilizer  Co.  of  Chicago  has  been 
incorporated.  Incorporators:  Ellis  P.  Moore,  Jr., 
Frank  A.  Whitney,  Henry  Horner,  and  others.  Ca- 
pital $100,000. 


Rumor  has  it  that  the  sum  of  $400,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  one  year's  advertising  of  Babbit's  soap. 
(This  item  in  itself  is  quite  an  advertisement). 

The  soap  factory  of  S.  Britz,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.   has  been  destroyed  by  fire;  it  is  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  Capital  Soap  Works  at  Salem,  Oreg.,  is  in 
operation  again. 

Jacob  Gross,  secretary  of  the  Gross  Soap  Manuf'g 
Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  found  with  a  bullet  hole  in 
his  head  and  a  revolver  on  his  desk,  the  other  day. 
The  exact  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence are  not  as  yet  known. 

A.  New  York  contractor  recently  furnished  36  lbs. 
of  castile  (?)  soap  to  the  Kings  County  Penitenti- 
ary, but  before  he  could  collect  the  account  it  had 
"shrunk"  to  27  lbs.  Almost  anything  will  shrink 
from  the  penitentiary,  but  a  shrinkage  of  exactly 
25  per  cent  for  Castile  soap    is   rather   remarkable. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


651,954, 

652,826. 
654,740. 
654,529. 

7,766. 
7,700. 
7,689. 


34,798. 
34,911, 
34,949 


PATENTS. 

Soap  Cake.  Leopold  S.  Samuel,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Ozonized  soap  preparation.  Theodor  Weyl 
Charlottenburg,  Germany. 

Soap.  Herman  J.  Lease,  assignor  to  L. 
M.  Lease,  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

Process   of  extracting  grease  from  wool. 
Walter  Erben,  Philadelphia. 
LABELS. 

Title:  "Sunnyside  soap."  National  Soap 
Works,  Titusville,  Pa. 

Title:  "Purgo."  For  a  washing  compound. 
Olizer  W.  Gollings,  Chicago,  111. 

Title:    "Physicians',   Surgeons'  and  Den- 
tists' Toilet  Disinfectine  Soap."  Disinfect- 
ine  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
PRINTS. 
None. 
TRADE-MARKS. 

Soaps  and  soap  powder.  White  &  Bagley 
Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Essential  feature: 
The  words:  New  Century. 

Soap.  Chas.  W.  T.  Davies,  New  York.  Es- 
sential feature:  the  letters  C.  O.  D.  arran- 
ged as  the  representation  of  a  face. 

Soap  and  soap  powder-  Chauncey  F.  York 
Warrior's  Mark,  Pa.  Essential  feature:  the 
title  "Malena." 
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Notes  for  the 
Manufacturing     Chemists. 

International  Congress  of  Chemistry. 

The  International  Congress  of  Chemistry  was 
held  in  Paris  from  July  17th  to  22d.  It  was  not  a 
very  large  g-athering,  no  doubt  partly  owing-  to  the 
terriffic  heat  from  which  Paris  was  at  that  time  suf- 
fering. M.  Berthelot,  President  of  the  Congress, 
was  forced  by  ill-health  to  be  absent.  There  were 
present,  however,  many  eminent  chemists  from  nu- 
merous foreign  countries.  The  time  was  employed 
largely  with  the  subject  of  an  international  chemi- 
cal nomenclature;  lectures  were  delivered  on  'The 
Combustible  Gases  of  the  Air,'  'Metallic  Carbides,' 
and  'The  Chemical  Teaching-  of  Cryoscopy  and  To- 
nometry.' Visits  to  the  chemical  exhibits  of  the 
Exposition,  Pasteur  Institute,  Sorbonne  Laborato- 
ries, &c,  concluded  the  Congress. 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Congress  Goes  Collecting. 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug-  Congress  has  sent  out  an  urgent  appeal 
for  funds  with  which  to  press  the  Brosius  Bill 
through  passag-e  by  Congress,  declaring-  that  in 
spite  of  an  immense  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
'Congress,'  the  results  have  not  been  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory.  There   are   those,    however,  who 

believe  that  this  country  is  not  so  badly  off  that  a 
bill  providing  for  purity  in  food,  drink,  and  medi- 
cine, introduced  by  a  Senator  in  good  standing,  and 
favorably  reported  on  by  a  special  Senate  Commit- 
tee, should  fail  to  pass  for  want  of  funds  to  main- 
tain a  special  lobby. 

Non-Explosive  Oils. 
Patents  have  been  secured  by  the  Bagnall  Oil 
Co.,  of  Manchester,  England,  for  improving-  the  il- 
luminating- power  of  petroleum  and  paraffine  oils, 
making-  them  non-explosive  and  odorless.  Works  are 
to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Manchester  ship 
canal  to  work  the  invention. 

Argentine  Borax. 
In  the  province  of  Jujuy,  Argentine  Republic, 
there  are  sixteen  mines  containing-  borate  deposit, 
at  present  unworked.  The  mines  are  situated  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  railroad,  which  is  what  pre- 
vented their  development  so  far. 

Chemical  Foods. 
Chemists  are  becoming  more  and  more  anxious 
to  find  new  sources  of  nitrog-enous  foods,  and  the 
artificial  food  industry  has  developed  widely,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  and  chiefly  in  the  large  works 
which  supply  dyestuffs,  for  which  albumen  is  an 
important  material.     The  following-  on  this  subject 


is  from  U.  S.  Consul  Hughes,  at  Coburg-,  whence  he 
writes: 

The  artificial  foods  are  mostly  mixtures  of 
more  or  less  secret  composition.  Thus  the  tropon 
of  Prof.  Finkler,  of  Bonn,  whose  works  are  at 
Muehlheim,  consists  of  one-third  of  animal,  and 
two-thirds  of  vegetable  albumen.  Albumenose  is  a 
frequent  constituent  of  those  foods.  By  albumenose 
is  understood  a  preparation  which,  as  reg-ards  solu- 
bility, occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the 
orig-inal  albumen  and  its  peptone. 

The  managers  of  the  Elberfeld  Farbwerke.have 
made  a  hit  with  their  somatose,  which  is  such  an 
albumenose,  and  have  quite  recently  brought  out 
the  more  economical  tannin  and  milk  somatose, 
which  may  become  a  very  important  food  for  the 
masses.  This  latter  preparation  utilizes  the  casein 
of  the  milk.  The  nutrose  of  the  dyeworks  at  Hoechst, 
the  eukasin  of  Salkowsky,  the  sanatogen  of  Bauer 
&  Co.,  contain  the  casein  compounds  with  sodium 
or  ammonium. 

New  Use  for  Waste  Product. 
For  several  years  scientists  and  chemists  have 
endeavored  to  discover  a  means  of  utilizing  immense 
heaps  of  spent  sand  and  g-lass,  discarded  as  refuse 
by  plate  glass  manufacturers.  Pilkinton  Bros.,  pro- 
bably the  largest  glass  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain,  have  an  accumulation  of  1,500,000  tons  of 
this  residue,  at  their  works  at  St.  Helen,  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  over  1,200  tons  are  added  to  this  huge 
pile  every  week.  Now  Dr.  Ormondy  has  discovered 
a  means  of  converting  this  refuse  into  serviceable 
bricks.  He  has  submitted  some  of  the  bricks  that 
he  made  from  this  material  to  very  severe  tests. 
The  experiments  proved  eminently  successful,  and 
bricks  made  from  this  waste  will  soon  be  placed  on 
the  market;  the}^-are  said  to  be  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity, and  particularly  adapted  for  certain  operations 
besides  ordinary  building-  purposes,  for  which  bricks 
have  not  hitherto  proved  serviceable. 

An  Invention  Offered  Free  of  Charge. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  for  publication 
to  the  editor  of  "engineering-". 

Sir,-The  fire  at  the  Standard  Oil  Works,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  and  the  recent  case  of  men  being- 
killed  by  lightning  igniting  the  vapor  of  naphtha  in 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  which  the  men  were  unloa- 
ding at  Thames  Haven,  emphasise  the  terrible  na- 
ture of  the  risks  attending-  the  conveyance,  ship- 
ment, and  storage  of  inflammable  fluids.  In  the 
general  interest  of  humanity  at  large,  I  make  the 
following-  public  in  the  hope  that  someone  will  take 
up  the  invention  and  work  it  with  a  view  to  mini- 
mising the  risks  attendant  upon  the  storag-e  of  such 
volatile  and  inflammable  fluids  as  naphtha,  benzine, 
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petroleum,  ether,  turpentine,  carbon-bisulphide. 
The  way  I  should  advocate  the  compound  being 
used  is  as  a  paint,  to  be  applied  to  the  inside  or 
outside,  or  both,  of  the  vessels  containing-  any  of 
the  above  volatile  fluids,  so  that  the  vapor  given 
off  by  this  should  not  escape.  By  using  this  com- 
pound as  a  paint,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  lamp- 
black or  graphite,  the  flexible  paint  so  formed  dries 
on  any  surface  to  a  tough  elastic  skin,  which  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  any  of  the  fluids  named  above, 
and  is  also  not  chemically  acted  on  by  them.  The 
longer  this  skin  of  paint  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
more  impermeable  it  becomes;  but  unfortunately  the 
compound  is  not  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  also  sof- 
tened by  heat.  By  making  due  allowance  for  these 
defects,  the  compound  could  be  used  as  a  most  ef- 
ficient paint  for  preventing  inflammable  vapor 
escaping  from  any  of  the  above  fluids. 

To  prepare  the  compound  proceed  as  follows: 
Soak  good  glue  or  gelatine — common  glue  will  not 
do — in  twice  its  weight  of  water  for  10  hours;  then 
melt  the  glue  by  heating  in  a  common  glue  pot 
until  it  boils,  and  pour  out  the  hot  glue  into  a  suit- 
able vessel  to  allow  it  to  become  cold  to  a  jelly. 
When  firm  enough  turn  it  out  of  the  vessel  and  ex- 
pose it  to  dry  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  become 
tough  or  stiffer  in  consistence. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  shellac  solution 
to  act  as  a  "drier."  Thus  put  one  quart  of  water  in 
a  vessel  and  make  it  boil,  and  while  boiling  add 
half  a  fluid  ounce  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  ('880 
strength)  and  stir  the  fluid,  and  immediately  after- 
wards add  1  oz.  of  shellac  and  boil  the  fluid  until 
the  shellac  has  dissolved  (only  ammonia  should  be 
used  to  effect  the  solution  of  shellac,  because  any 
other  alkali,  such  as  soda,  borax,  etc.,  will  prevent 
the  glue  from  setting  or  drying).  Now  for  every 
16  ozs.  of  glue  jelly  made  boiling  hot  in  a  glue  pot 
without  the  addition  of  water,  add  half  or  three- 
quarter  ounce  of  the  above  solution  of  shellac,  and 
keep  the  mixture  boiling  while  preparing  the  fol- 
lowing sugar  component.  For  every  16  ozs.  of  the 
glue  jelly,  put  2  ozs.  of  raw  brown  sugar  (Demerara, 
not  Tate's  brown  cube  sugar,  there  is  too  much 
water  in  the  latter),  into  a  sauce  pan  and  set  it  over 
a  fire  until  it  melts  and  turns  brown.  Do  not  add 
any  water  to  it,  but  allow  it  to  become  so  hot  that 
it  ignites;  allow  it  to  catch  alight  and  burn  for  half 
a  minute,  and  while  in  this  molten  state  pour  the 
boiling  sugar  into  the  glue  compound  and  allow  it 
to  boil  up  for  10  to  15  minutes,  then  pour  it  out  into 
water,  or  else  use  as  it  is,  or  mix  lampblack  with 
the  hot  mixture,  and  use  the  mixture  as  a  paint  on 
the  surface  of  whatever  material  or  vessel  you 
wish  to  render  impenetrable  by  the  volatile  fluid  al- 
luded to.     If  turned  out  into  moulds,  the  compound 


should  be  removed  from  the  moulds  when  it  is  so- 
lid, and  allowed  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  warm, 
dry  air,  otherwise  it  will  become  mouldy.  When 
thus  dried  it  requires  to  be  reheated  in  a  glue  pot 
to  become  soft  and  fluid  again,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  water  or  diluent. 

Some  reader  may  not  unnaturally  be  sceptical 
as  to  the  virtue  claimed  for  this  compound,  as  he 
would  consider  it  very  foolish  on  my  part  not  to  ex- 
ploit the  invention  for  my  own  benefit.  Alas,  I 
have  had  sufficient  experience  in  inventions,  both 
patentee  and  otherwise,  to  know  that  the  trouble, 
worry,  and  possibility  of  being  fleeced  out  of  the 
invention  by  some  wily  sharper  of  a  "business 
man"  to  care  to  waste  further  time  on  the  matter 
but  as  this  compound  would,  if  put  in  operation, 
greatly  minimise  the  risk  of  conveyance  etc.  of  in- 
flammable fluids,  I  make  the  invention  pro  bono 
publico. —  Yours  truly, 

H.  C.  Standage, 
Consulting  and  Managing  Chemist. 
Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

Special  Articles  in  our  Exchanges 

Among  recent  articles  appearing  in  our  Exchanges,  which  are 
of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  which  for  various  reasons 
we  do  not  reprint,  we  recommend  the  following  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  matters  dealt  with  in  those  articles. 

Note  date  and  address  of  papers  in  sending  for  them  or  looking 
them  up  in  libraries. 

PharmacopcEal  Researches  and  Criticisms. — British 
&  Colonial  Druggist,  London,  July  20  (and  con- 
tinued in  succeeding  issues). 

Composition  and  Manufacture  of  Lakes. — A  serial 
article,  begun  June  23,  in  the  Chemical  Trade  Jrl. 
Manchester,  England. 

Lubricating  Materials. — New  methods  for  judging 
them.  Oils,  Colors  &  Drysalteries,  London,  July  25. 

Varnishes  for  Photographers. — Same  as  last. 

Health  in  the  Workshop. — A  40-  page  paper,  writ- 
ten by  J.  D.  Sutcliffe,  Engineer;  copies  may  be 
had  from  the  Sutcliffe  Ventilating  &  Drying  Co., 
Fennel  St.,  Manchester,  England.  The  paper  deals 
with  ventilation,  warming,  dust  removal,  lead 
poisoning,  testing  for  carbonic  acid,  etc. 

Frozen  Meat. — The  Methods  and  Profits  of  the  New 
Zealand  Trade.  National  Provisioner,  New  York, 
July  28  and  Aug.  4. 

Commercial  Absorbent  Cotton. — By  R.  W.  Johnson, 
National  Druggist,  St.  Louis,  August  issue. 

Purchasing  Bones.  Natl.  Provisioner,  N.  Y.,  Aug  18. 
Salts   for  Dyeing  and  other  Purposes,  found  in  the 

Philippines. — Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Reporter,  New 

York,  Aug-.  6. 
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Soapmaker  Wanted. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann, 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 
Dear  Sir: —  We  have  recently  received  an  inquiry 
from  a  large  soap  concern  in  Nicaragua,  saying 
that  for  a  number  of  years  their  works  have  been 
in  charge  of  an  American  soapmaker,  who  is  desi- 
rous of  returning  home.  They  want  to  secure  an- 
other man  and  want  some  information  as  to  what 
basis  of  terms  would  be  required. 

Thinking  that  possibly  you  might  give  us  some 
information  and  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  be 
of  interest  to  yonr  readers  we  therfore  communicate 
with  you. 

Any  information  you  can  send  us  will  be  ap- 
preciated.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

[The  above  reaching  us  on  the  eve  of  mailing  this  paper,  we 
thought  it  the  most  practical  to  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
it  may  interest.  We  purposely  omit  the  name  of  our  correspon- 
dent, (in  order  to  keep  employment  agents  from  intermeddling 
and  bleeding  our  readers),  but  we  will  furnish  the  name  and  ad- 
dress to  any  subscriber  on  request,  or  forward  to  the  right  party 
any  applications  sent  in  our  care.     Ed.  A. S.J. J 


The  Michigan  Alkali  Co.  at  Wyandotte,  Mich., 
is  making  a  fine  reputation  for  its  Portland  Cement 
made  from  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime  free  from  all 
such  impurities  as  found  in  cement  from  marl. 

Merck  &  Co.,  of  New  York  have  opened  a  com- 
plete branch  house  in  Chicago,  at  227  Randolph  St. 

The  Fertilizer  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  West  had  their  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland 
last  month. 

•Robert  H.  Foerderer  of  Philadelphia,  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  tanner  in  this  country,  has  com- 
pleted the  erection  of  a  glue  factory. 

The  Baltimore  Chrome  Works  lost  their  prus- 
siate  of  potash  factory  by  fire  on  August  1. 

The  Lange-Ross  Co.,  Chicago,  contemplate 
the  erection   of  a  chemical  laboratory  at  Joliet,  111. 

A  new  (1899)  Chemical  Trade  Directory  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  published  by 
Davis  Bros.,  Manchester,  England.  It  embraces 
chemical  manufacturers,  merchants,  agents,  bro- 
kers, assayers,  analysts,  and  makers  of  chemical 
chemical  plant  and  materials.  The  book  contains 
over  400  pages.     Price  21  shillings. 

The  ancient  industry  of  kelp-burning,  once 
very  flourishing  along  the  coasts  tif  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  now  almost  extinct,  has  recently  been 
taken  up  at  Farsund,  Norway.  The  ashes  are  sold 
to  iodine  manufacturers. 

On   thirteen   per   cent  of  the  Russian  railroads 


the  locomotives   are  run  with  petroleum  residue  as 
fuel,    5  tons  being  carried   under  the  water  tank. 

Among  the  unique  features  of  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co.'s  establishment  at  Detroit,  is  their  Laboratory 
Reading  Association,  an  organization  of  employes. 
Nearly  1500  volumes  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  association  to  which  belong  about  400  of  the 
1700  men  employed  in  the  works. 


The    Central    Silica  Co. 

FORTVILLE,  INDIANA. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 


CHEMICALLY  PURE 


SILICATE  OF  SODA 


IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


AGENCIES: 

Central  Commercial  Co.,  194  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  Garlick  &  Co.,  126  West  Water  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Abner  Hood,  10th  and  Hickory  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 
E.  1).  Concannon,  American  Central  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
0.  L.  Hall,  212  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

fC    »|C    f,e    f,v     fiK     f!».     f,c    f,e    re    f,c 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap     Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co., 

Newark,   N.J. 
White  Queen,-  Gree  Bay  {Wis.) 

Soap  Co.  j 

World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,      Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  Y. 
Purgo,  O.  W.  Gollings.  Chicago 
Malena,  B.  F.  York,  Warrior  s 

Mark,  Pa. 


Library 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the  Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

■»     «»  to     ♦ 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *»"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BEANDS  AEE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Brown's  Glvcerated  Ever  Ileal-  Crystal     White    Tar 
White  Soap   Works 


Crashed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal-  Wh 

boap  Works. 
Crystal    White    Lace,     Crystal  Fruitano,  Leo  S.  Sa 

White  Soap   Worki.  ark.  N.  J. 

Crystal  i  Bells  308 


New  York 
Fragrant  Bouquet 
Freedom  """ 


*4  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.  Borinquen./w.  *S\  and  T/i 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New      Elkington,  Philadelphia 

York  Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co.,  Bouquet  de  Noel  16 

New  York  Bozena  322 

320  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin-  Brag  38 

nati,  O.  Brighton  Family  321 

3:2'.  Bell    &    Bogart  Soap  Go.,  Bristo325 

New  York  Brown's  G  . 

322  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago.  iug  Tar  Soap 

823  W.  H.  Judd  <fc  Co.,   Ham-  Brown  Wax  58 
ilton.  Ont.  Bull  Dog  Tar  I 

324  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Curea  191 
Joseph,  Mo.  Chicago 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Buttermilk  and  nosewater      _,.,„.,         „  „ 
Co                                                                                                        334  Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,      Works 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co.   By  Jingo,  A  Is/elder,  Bardes  &f     Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Getty's  New  La 

327  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati      Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O.  Fla. 
*'«  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y.                                                                    gaily  Topic  16 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pio 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120  Co.,  Dayton.  O. 

Cairo  MottledGerman  120  Del  Gloria  Castile  328 

Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  ll'ks.  Delicia  Boquet  16 


Floriano  Castile  294  La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Forest  Bouquet  16  Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  3S 

Formaldic.  Hark  it/.  Eg-gleston,  Ladies'  Toilet  304 


.332   Michigan  Snap  Works 

333  Speichcr    &     Rees 
Wabash,  Ind. 

334  Remmers  Soap  Co., 
cinnati. 


Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chi 


A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.    H.   G.,    Amalga    Soap    Co., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Can'on  Ball  294 

Aladdin's,  A .  R.  Brandly,  A™  Carbolic  Remedy  320 
kK^^  „■  r       *r       v     ,    Carbolic  White  290 

Alfa,  Oettmger  Co.,  New  \ ork.  Cascarilla  334 
Almond  Cream  16—331  Castar 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga         York 

Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N     Y.  Castile  May  Bell,  333. 
Amazon,   South  Bend  Soap  to.  Celery  Cream  16 
American  Girl  115  Centaur  327 

American   Housewife,  Rear- Cents     an(f    Seusei     Drey/, 
don  Soap  Co.      ^       _^_     __  Soap  Co..  Chicago. 

Century    Borax,    Belk. 


Deltaso,   Delt, 

Lo, 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.   P.  J, 


apolis. 


ty  Co.,  Indian 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  II  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  78 
Dirt  Eater  191 


La  Diploma  16 
La  Fantasma  16 
La  Favorita  16 
uel,  New-  La  Favorita  Castile  328 
La  Gloria  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.   Royal 
Soap  Sr-  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
.       00    LaPaloma54 
•erine334Lasco  54 

Glycerin  Lavasa,    F.    W.     Turner     /.-., 
.    iAi      Boston 
German  s  Family,  A  urora  Soap  Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
■,7/  J    ',"  Leather  114 
t   v    o™  Co"nc'1  Bluffs,  la.  Le  Beau  Mon(je  95 
X;     ,  •  \       ,  „  Leon  Libert,  A .  F.  James,  New 

Gladiator  16  York 

Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,    Cltve-  Lighthouse  298 

Lilac  Blossoms  302 
■     Lilax  302 
eryCo.,Uon  castile  38 
, ,...      Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
("'"•'Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 
Co.,  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 


land,  Oh 
Gloria  71 
Mfg.    Co.,    St.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfu 
New  York 
Gold    Leaf,    Marinett 


120 


GoldM 

(iold  Star  48 

Gold  Standard  8 

Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 

Golden  Cream  320 

Golden  Era.  Maple  Leaf  Soap  ,..  "-"•• -""«'  *<>'*■     , 

Co..  St.  Toseph.  Mo.  (Magnet)    for    Canada:    J.   T. 

Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Walter    Eveleth,  TVVw  Domina  (laundry  soap),   Ford,  Good  Fviend, Mir/iit/anXoop     ,r      .  ^*J     ,„■£ 
N.  Y.  'Eaton  6f  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.       Works.  Mapic  City  308 

"       felddr  Roe,  Chicago  Maine  302 


America's  Best  Family,  Auro 

ra,  (III.)  Soap  Works. 
Amonia  302 
Anco  Tar  320 
Anglo-American  331 
Anglo  Saxon  331 
Anthea,      Rogtr      6f       Gallet 


McCann,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 
Ces-Polskie  3S2 
Champion  of  the  West,  /. 

Evans,  Cypress,   Ky. 
Cheerful 


Dominion 

Dominion  Buoquet   16 

Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 
■ss  Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 

Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 
&f  Domino  16 

Dr.  Janek's  Animal,  Clinton 


Grab,  Gr 

Grand  Bouquet  16 

Grape  Fruit  191 


Lady.  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 


Paris,  France  Chehchsk.1  Midla,  A 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191  <.         ]Vorks 

Anti  Rub,    R.  E.   L.  Johnston,  Chica^0  01eine  g 


Denver,- Colo, 
Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 
Anti  Trust  294 
Anvil  Pumice  54 
Arkansas  Traveller  191 
Artisan  2 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 
Auto,  M, 


Cleaneasy 

Cleaner  Right,  John  Shep, 

Providence,  R.  I.  .  m„_lw  t>.-_j 

Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.)  Early  Bud 

Soai   Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 


Greater  New  York,  C.  T.  Bent-  Manilla  Bouquet  191 

ley  6f  Co.,  New  York  (Maple  Leaf)  for   Canada:     /. 

Gun  Boat  38  „     J-  Logan   St.  John    N.  B. 

Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 
_  „  -„.  Cream  Laundry  287 

Soap  (.o.  .  Hanzy  Panzy  294  Meadow  Violet  33» 

r        Dr  Janek's  Mediated    Chn-  Hard  Pan,  South  Bend Sojp  Co.  KcaTed  Cocoa'nut  324 
'         t,     ?»^tfphvsicia.is   Clin-  Harrletlu'D'  A'?'  J'    Bl""tt'  Medicated  Lemon  334 

D5      ?     *CJ     '  vN""~Y™k'  N-  V-  Merchants'   Pure   Family,     IV. 

(Ill)  Dr^Ra^s  Egg  White.  Charles  Sea'sl  54  Mpamt^' Jt""  <*>'  *7' 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  <V  Miy£  w' ~  ,   Comnlexion     Wm 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap       Coffin.  New  York  PUusb-cTl^naZos 

5e?Vy  W!?ignt  ™  Miniature,    Minteaux  Soap   & 

Helmet  326  Chemical  Co      Cincinnati    O 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320      Minteaux  3°0  ' 
Hesperus  /.  D.Jowers,  Smith's  MJ88  Brid{reVB  shamrock  322 
tt-  Vi;   IeZ™  Mission  Olive  54 

C.  JJ'£a  Ba"  2?3,      ^  .        ,    r.     M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 


Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated 


Earth  120 
Easter  Lillie  191 
Eastman  Springs  Toi 


Aurora   Belle, 
Soap  Works. 


Philadel-  f,OC(m  i;nttermiik  324 

Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.   P.  J< 
Indianapolis 


(//A)  Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 


G.    Cribbs   &f    Son. 

Harbor,  Mich. 
Easy  Task,  Hewitt . 

ton,  O. 
Eclectric  63 


/>',  nt, ui 


II  (), 


Hornby's     Oatmeal    Co.,  Mode]|  Texas  Soap  Co, 


Day- 


Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and'Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.  Newman,  *A 
ora.  III. 


Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller,      yy_  j 


C°olo,%^TcIlofial  Soap  (Eclipse)  ^Canada: 
Colo^Z^: Colonial  Soap  Eden^Elder  Flower  191 
.95  Co..  New  York. 

(ComeU  for  Canada:    Z?    Rich-  Wonder  Tar  191 

ards,  Woodstock.  Unt.  j.V-i.-,,   1fi 

Comfort.   Comfort  Powder  Co.,  i!e^rPic  Mottled  German 
Hartford.  Conn.  Electric  Spark  304 

port    C»«»»E,     ,anV50,etB4 


New 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated, 
John      Hood,  Lowell,  Mas 


Moon  191 

Moonlight,    Maple  Leaf  Soap 
..      Co..  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
'    Morning  Star  191 

Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roch- 
ester 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark,  ™7  Wife's  154 


Shi 


Com  fort 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weide 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 


Bermuda    Star,    Rohe  <V  Bro. 

New  York,  N.   V. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Biff  Deal  286 
Kiu'  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala)  Complexion  Bath  4 

Soap  Co.  Coronado  54 

Bill  the  Kicker  90  (Coronet)  323 

Black  Bear  61  Cotto,      Globe     Repining 

Black    Cat     Petroleum,     New     Louisville,  Ky. 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.       Court,    Court  Perfumery 
Black  Jack,  CryjiW  White  Soap      Mew    York 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat  Cracker  Jack  35 


Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
,  Ivory  Washing  Powder 


Co., 


imHye^cTNewa^  ™  f<*  *ose.Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y.  gewEra  < 

empire  Rose,  ^//,^//o^^rU  Henderson's      Washing      Price  M, 
Co.,  New   3  ork  r, , ,  „„„  "  ,-.     ,  ,-       < 


Co. 

Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &  . 

ston.  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Grass  Belle334 
Bob  Lee    91 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 


Creamine  Witch  Hazel 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 

Creamine  Shaving*191 

Cricket  117 

( 'row  Tar  304 

Cruiser  16 

Crushed  Lilac  191 


My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 

Nana  331 
Nase  Ceske  322 
Nary  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire.  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,    While &*£agley 
Co..   Worcester, 
'3 
Petroleum,  fas.  S. 
Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 
.Terena  95  West  Orange,  N.  f. 

<:„„*Mf<r  Co    Johnson's, Washing  Powder  63  Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.Newman,  Aurora,  III. 
Nigger  71 
Kawa-Cura'332  Noodle  Chips  120 

Key  298  Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Kickapoo,  Crystal  White  Soap  No  Trust  294 

Fancy  Laundry  63  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  Noxdirt,       Marinette      (Wis.) 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320  Kicker,    E.    B.    &=    C.  Smith,         Soap  Co. 

Fifi  318 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 

Floating  Tar  71 

Floral  Honey  16 


Etna  63 
Eulalia  96 
Excelco,  Am 
Philadeiph 
Extract  Rose  &  G 


Ch  icago. 

Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    I 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 


Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg.  Wm.  E.  Scott  Sr  Co., 
W.       Pottghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Oakwood,  Alsf elder,  Bardes  &r= 
Havlin,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Sutlo 


Net 


"/?■ 


O-Ko  Ko, 

Soap  Co. 
O  dGranadi 

Old  Vet  290 

Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 

Olive  Oil  Savon  336 

Olivine    Washing    Compound, 

One  Second,  One  Second  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Only  Standard  199 

Opera  Bouquet  298 

Ophir  332 

Orinda,  Vail  Bros.,  Philadel- 
phia.. Pa. 

Orris  Bath  41 

Ospoto,    E.   B 

Our  Bohemian  322 
Our  Finest  54 
Our  Flag  96 
Our  Green  Bay  304 
Our  Hero   115 
Our  Hero  120 
Our  Jack  Tar  326 
Our  Pusher,  EnterA 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 
Ox  Gall  Bleaching 


Pacific  Laundry  54 

PalmaRosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Foivle,  Boston 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pay  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 

der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-Tarllo. 
Physicians'    Universal   Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks- 
(Picture)  823 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 


Pi  ii -Noodle,    Enoch    May, 

Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Porto  Rico  70 
P  atts'  Astral  321 
Presto  77 
Prima  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Hyacinth  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity      Washing      ( 

pound  154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 

Quaker  Castile  120 
Ouaker Tar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Yiolette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 

Radiant,    Oet  linger    Co.,    New 

York,  N.   Y. 
Ramona  54 
Red     Heart,    Troy     Laundry 

Machine   Co. 
Reducine,     Max    Rink,    New 

York.  N.Y. 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
Heliotvope334 
Easter  Lily  334 
Iris334 
Lis  de  Valle  334 
,,Pink  Carnation  334 
,,VioleUe334 
Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
Remmer  Honey  of  White  Clo 

ver  334 
Remmers  Oatmeal  334 
Renter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rose  de  France  95 
Rose  White,  A  Is/elder,  Bardes 
&"  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O. 


te  Company,  Ceda-> 
H.    Far, 
-nold 


&f  Co. 


Royal   Worcester,    White  & 

Bagiey    Co.,    Worcester,  Mass 
Rozella  115 
Rub-No-More,   G.  A.   Berghofr 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 

Sailor,  A  ng.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve 

land.  O. 
(Sailor  Boy)  323 
Salome,  Salo. 

Rapids,  la 

Sanatine,  J. 

Toronto,   Ont 
Sang-Cutica,    A 
New   York 
Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95 
Sapodermin,  C.  Bischoff  &•  Co., 

New  York 
Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St. 

Marin  16 
Savon  an  Orris  41 
Savon    aux     Lilas     Blanc    de 

Savoie  16 
Savon  des  Violettes  191 
Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose 

Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle  334 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334 

Savonia  21 

Scalpine,  Newton  Edmonds, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Scourall,  U.  S.  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Scour  Bright,  Pennsylvania 
Soap  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Scourolio    327 

Scott's  Soap,  Wm.  E.  Scott  6f 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada). 

F.T.  Richards  Woodstock,  Ont, 

Sea  Salt  Castile  95 

Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Sierra  Madre  54 

Silverine  327 

Silver  Soap  Powder,  Davies 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 

Slavonic  322 

Slovenske  322 

Sobieski's  Polskie  322 

Sokoli  322 

Snow  Shoe  58 

Soapet  334 

Soap  Dust  58 

Soapo,  ^.  L.  Gedney,  East  Or- 
ange, N.  J. 

Suodiam  Washing  Compound, 
Walter  Wainwright,  New 
comerston,  O. 

Solar  58 

Southern  Belle  191 

Southern  Elder  Flower 

(Souvenir)  323 


Standard  Navy  Tar  33  1 

Star— Chips  120 

St.  Lonis  Extra  Family  2 

Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Sultana  Tar  71 

Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 

Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 

Sweet  Caporal  115 

Sw«et  Comfort  325 

Sweet  Maiden  191 

Sweep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros. 

Dayton    O. 
Swiss  Carnation  332 

Takanap,     Thayer    Milne  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Target,    Reading    (Pa.)     Soap 

Wis. 
2-Bel  Ka  321 
Teddy  Roosevelt  115 
The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents 

120 
Tecumseh  Castile  72 
(Telephone)   for    Canada :     D. 
Richards.  Woodstock,  Ont. 
The  LuteBt  286 
The  Lily  Fair  54 
The  Wizard  115 
Thistle  Dew  320 
Thunder  29 

Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 
Toilet  Borax  41 
Toilet  Lily  189 
Toilet  Moss  189 
Toilet  Niobe  189 
Toilet  Rose  189 
Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 
Tommy  302 
Tonic  Tar,  333. 
3  X  A  A  326 
3  X  X  X  336 

Ukalypta  54 

Uncle  Charley  Tar 334 

Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

Uncle  Sam's  Family,  Electric 
Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

Unico  16 

Union  Square,  Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United  Familie,  Grossfeld  6r 
Roe,  Chicago 

Usona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

U.  S  Mail  38 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail  Merchants''  As- 
sociation, New  Jersey 


Verona  Violet  95 

Vera   Rosa,    Roger    b>    Gallet 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  If.  Nolting,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
VioletteMt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Ward'B  White  Floating  Bor 
ax  41 

Wash  Alone,  P.  Gugerty, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Washeesie  (for  Canada,)  Mc- 
Laren £f  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 

Washington  Castile  71 

Wedding  Bouquet  1C 

Western  Star  54 

Westminister  16 

Whaleback  181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

White  Ash  308 

White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soafi 
Co.,  New   York 

White  Fleece  167 

White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 
ark,  N.J. 

White  Lawn  263 

White  Premium  :  5 

(White  Star)  for  Canada:  D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

White  Sulphur  327 

White  Violette  41 

Wilbert's  Best  329 

Wild  Rose  191 

Wisconsin  Star  71 

Witch,  Shumway  &  Co. 

Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 


Yankee  Doodle  368 

Tar  268 
"  "       Toilet  268 

Yellow  Imperial,   Maple  Le 

Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
Yukon  302 
Yusea  58 


Zaza  318 
Zerona  95 
1900  332 


Velvo-Silvo, 

New  York 

Venetian  71 


.  J.  Anderson, 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making-  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing-, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds   are  large.     The   section  devoted   to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.''''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  fo 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factoeies  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.09 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  ate  for  advs.  tip  to  five  lines  \ 
ore  in  proportion. 


length;  additional  lutes 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 


Don't 
this  colui 


waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
nn  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  by  experienced  toilet  and  laundry 
soap  maker;  all  processes,  including  soap  for  export.  Address: 
F.  C.  100,  caie  of  this  paper. 

FOR  SALE  :  The  old  established  Soap  works  of  R.  W.  Bell 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  trade  marks  and  business.  The  plant 
is  in  operation  and  in  good  condition  and  the  business  can  easily 
be  increased  and  made  very  profitable.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
party.  Price  low  and  terms  easy.  Wm.  J.  Gunnell,  317  Main  St. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

WANTED.  A  practical  man,  familiar  with  the  manufacture 
of  inks  and  blacking.  Address  with  particulars  and  salary  ex 
pected;  H.  E.  110,  care  of  this  psper. 


SITUATION  WANTED.  Experienced  soap  maker  and  bu- 
siness manager  desires  to  change  his  present  position.  Make  full 
jine  laundry  and  toilet,  also  soap  powder.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge  of  business.  Could  invest  small  amount.  Best  references. 
Address:  G.  D.  105,  care  of  this  paper. 

FOR  SALE. 

1  Strunz  Jacketed  Crutcher, 
1    Crosby-Coram  Soap  Press, 

1  Meyer  Box  Printing  Machine, 

2  Hersey  Steam  Soap  Presses, 

2  French  Candle  Moulding  Machines, 
2  Zinc  Agitators  for  Candle  Making, 
Prices  on  application.  Cornwall,  Board  of  Trade,  Louisville,  Ky 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 


SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


E.  H.  OWEN  &  CO., 

General  Engravers, 

...AND... 

Soap  Die  Makers. 

Send  for  Estimates. 

32  S.  JEFFERSON  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 

LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS. 

having-  been  entirely  sold  out,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  it  at  present.  A  new  edition 
will  not  appear  until  a  sufficient  unmber  of  new  brands  will  have  accumulated  in  our  Supplementary 
list  now  published  in  this  paper. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  October  1,  1900.     vol.  xi.  No.  2. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

135  00 
75  00 

SPACE  ON  COVER  DOUBLE  RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


Just  a  Few  Words. 

We  cannot  let  this  issue  go  to  press  without  a 
few  brief  words  of  acknowledgment  to  our  old 
friends  who  have  greeted  the  reappearance  of  this 
Journal  with  such  warm  words  of  welcome  and  en- 
couragement. 

The  almost  affectionate  regard  with  which 
this  paper  has  always  been  considered  by  members 
of  the  trade  had  never  been  more  clearly  demonstra- 
ted than  in  the  solicitous  letters  enquiring  into  the 
cause  of  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  while 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Journal  had  pe- 
netrated into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  trade  was 
fairly  well  reflected  in  our  September  issue,  whose 
contents  bristled  with  evidences  of  our  many  valu- 
able connections.  So,  also,  since  the  appearance  of 
our  last  month's  issue,  have  we  been  gratified  to 
receive  unmistakeable  evidences  of  these  favorable 
conditions,  which  enable  us  to  now  place  before  our 
readers  the  present  paper  which,  as  to  variety  of 
contents,  interesting,  clean  and  valuable  character, 
and  general  all  around  usefulness,  is  not  excelled 
by  any  trade  paper  no  matter  what  may  be  its  field. 

At  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  some  useful  suggestions  and  helpful  hints  look- 
ing to  further  improvements  of  the  Journal's 
servises,  all  of  which  have  due  consideration  and 
some  of  which  we  have  put  into  effect  already. 
This  live  interest  on  the  part  of  our  readers  is  the 
greatest  ally  we  have  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
work,  and  we  trust  it  will  always  continue;  our 
aim  is  to  keep  it  alive  by  furnishing  in  return  the 
best  paper  that  can  be  produced. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have 
had,  among  the  manufacturing  chemists,  all  the 
success  which  our  modest  beginning  in  the  field 
warranted  us  to  hope  for.  In  the  measure  as  our  sub- 
scription list  extends  in  that  field,  we  shall  enlarge 
the  paper,  in  order  that  full  justice  may  be  done  to 
all  branches. 
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How  Can  the  Conditions  of  the  Soap 
Trade  be  Improved? 

By  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago. 

"Form  an  Association,"  has  been  the  advice 
given.  As  this  course  has  been  ably  advocated,  I 
will  not  say  anything  for  or  against  it,  will  however 
state  as  my  firm  conviction  that  if  any  class  of  men 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their  own  in- 
terest only,  leaving  the  welfare  of  the  community 
out  of  consideration,  they  will  make  a  miserable 
failure  sooner  or  later.  The  proper  way  is  to  com- 
bine and  aid  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
and  improving  our  great  and  important  profession, 
that  of  making  "ways  and  means  for  proper  skin 
culture."  There  are  still  too  many  soap  manufac- 
turers who  think  of  nothing  else  but  to  make  money 
and  yet  there  are  few  other  callings  which  offer 
such  opportunities  for  an  interesting  and  profitable 
exchange  of  ideas,  the  progress  made  by  individuals 
or  firms,  in  regard  to  new  discoveries,  processes, 
etc.,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  our  col- 
leagues avail  themselves  of  this  Journal  where  they 
can  come  together  and  have  a  friendly  chat  by 
writing  similar  papers  as  this  one.  As  many  readers 
know,  the  writer  has  made  it  a  practice  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  to  write  now  and  then  an  essay 
for  one  or  another  of  the  various  Soap  Journals  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe;  whenever  a  new 
idea  presents  itself  which  is  apt  to  improve  those 
products  of  the  soapmaker  which  are  calculated  to 
make  ourselves  and  our  surroundings  cleaner,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  healthier,  of  better  appear- 
ance and  happier  in  every  way.  The  result  usually 
is  an  article  written  for  the  Soap  Journal. 

The  immediate  cause  for  this  letter  is  the 
fact  that  lately  in  quite  a  number  of  hospitals 
in  this  country  and  more  so  in  Europe  where  it  ori- 
ginated, a  new  soap  preparation  is  being  used.  (Its 
preparation  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  does 
its  work  are  fully  described  in  Schleich's  "Neue 
Methoden  der  Wundheilung,"  by  Dr.  Schleich, 
Springer,  Berlin).  "Wonderful  results  are  reported 
from  its  use.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians are  made  aseptic  by  it;  that  would  mean  in 
other  words,  that  all  germs  and  microbes  which  are 
the  cause  of  nearly  all  skin  and  other  diseases  are 
rendered  harmless,  that  our  skin  could  be  cleaned 
in  a  manner  we  have  never  experienced  before. 

As  it  is  quite  interesting  to  view  in  connection 
herewith  the  science  of  proper  skin  culture  from  its 
beginning  in  order  to  understand  the  latest  discov- 
ery made  in  the  art,  we  will  review  the  subject  from 
the  time  in  which  history  first  mentioned  it.  Our 
readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  first  soap  making  was  an  accident.      The  fat 


running  from  a  juicy  steak  being  roasted  by  some 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  forest  mixed  with  a  lye, 
leached  by  the  rain  out  of  the  ashes  of  former  fires, 
and  the  smeary  product  had  been  used  as  a  kind  of 
pomade,  especially  by  the  ancient  Germans.  Our 
"oldest  citizens"  still  remember  the  original  crude 
dark-looking  German  soap  made  largely  from  wood 
ash  lye. 

How  soaps  have  been  improved  since  need 
hardly  be  repeated  here;  it  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  most  improvements  have  been  made  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  appearance,  increase  the 
bulk,  and  to  lessen  the  cost.  The  great  majority  of 
soap  makers  have  directed  their  energies  in  this  di- 
rection; I  will  follow  another  road  and  speak  only 
about  Real  improvement  made  with  the  object  and 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  products  of  the 
soap  manufacturer  more  effective.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound,  yet  it  is  true  that  comparatively  few 
soap  makers  realize  fully  the  great  influence  the 
proper  use  of  good,  pure,  well-made  soap  exerts  on 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to 
judge  properly  the  real  value  of  improvements  we 
must  understand  the  principles  upon  which  soap 
does  its  work.  In  a  former  essay  I  quoted  some 
lines  from  Schiller's  great  poem,  The  Bell,  which 
it  would  be  well  for  some  people  to  remember,  so  I 
will  repeat  them  here: 

A  thoughtful  mind  may  well  befit 
The  task  we  every  day  prepare; 

When  goodly  ideas  hallow  it 

The  labor  flows  on  gladly  there. 

Let  us  observe  with  careful  eyes 
The  daily  work  our  hand  creates, 

The  thoughtless  man  we  must  despise 
Who  disregards  the  thing  he  shapes. 

This  forms  a  man's  chief  attribute, 
And  reason  is  to  him  assigned, 

That  what  his  hand  may  execute, 

Within  his  heart,  too,  he  should  find.  Etc. 

Or  in  another  version: 

Our  deepest  thought  we  need  in  casting, 
Reflection  will  great  aid  supply; 

To  toil  is  time  and  labor  wasting 
Unless  the  mind  its  might  supply. 

The  reason  that  our  nature  graces 

There  kindred  with  the  skies  we  claim, 

Free  in  itself  the  mind  it  traces, 

Whatever  the  hand  shall  fitly  frame. 

And  well  it  stamps  our  human  race, 
And  hence  the  gift  to  understand, 

That  man  within  his  heart  should  trace 
Whatever  he  fashions  with  his  hand. 

That  man  who  does  his  work  thoughtfully,  usu- 
ally does  it  well,  and  those  who  understand  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  their  calling  more  thoroughly 
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It  is  well  known  how  the  various  oils' and  fats, 
saponified  with  soda  or  potash  or  mixtures  of  them, 
result  in  a  great  variety  of  soaps,  the  number  of 
which  is  further  increased  by  more  or  less  perfect  or 
imperfect  processes  employed  in  their  manufacture; 
it  is  also  understood  by  experienced  soapmakers 
how  the  addition  of  many  medical  ingredients 
makes  them  more  effective,  how  the  form,  whether 
in  a  hard  or  in  soft,  jelly  or  paste  and  liquid  state, 
influences  its  action;  making  hard  soap  porous(floa- 
ting)  makes  them  more  effective,  more  soluble  be- 
cause they  then  present  a  much  larger  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  water.  It  has  also  been  known 
long  ago  that  a  mechanical  scouring  action  increa- 
ses the  usefulness  of  soaps  in  certain  ways  and  Sand 
soaps,  Pumice,  etc.  soaps  are  well  known  to  most 
readers.  But  the  latest  improvement,  which  has 
first  been  suggested  by  German  doctors,  (see  book 
mentioned  above)  and  improved  through  American 
energy,  far  excels  anything  heretofore  produced. 
A  vehicle,  stone-like,  gritty  substances  divided  in 
small,  even-sized  grains  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
grain  presents  a  multitude  of  finest  points,  (these 
latter  being  covered  with  any  of  the  soaps  above 
mentioned),  carry  the  soap  way  down  into  the  num- 
berless depressions  and  cavities  wherefrom  it  is  so 
difficult  to  remove  germs  and  secretions. 

The  mixture  above  described  is  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  anything  heretofore  offered; 
it  is  not  a  fancy  soap  by  any  means;  in  order  to  do 
the  best  work  possible  it  must  be  used  in  a  granu- 
lated state;  it  is  of  the  appearance  of  brown  gran- 
ulated sugar.  If  you  will  take  a  piece  of  damp 
hard  soap,  put  on  a  few  grains  of  sand,  and  wash 
your  face  with  this,  you  will  feel  the  grains  scratch- 
ing, and  injuring  tender  skin.  That  will  tell  you 
why  gritty  soap  should  not  be  in  cake  form.  If  the 
grit  is  held  firmly  it  acts  like  a  file.  The  single 
grains  must  be  loose,  so  that  they  can  roll  over 
the  body  and  penetrate  with  their  points  way  down 
into  the  skin  and  exert  their  beneficial  influences 
of  loosening  the  germs  in  their  hiding  places. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  enlarged  picture  of  the 
passages  with  which  the  human  skin  abounds,  their 
nooks  and  corners,  can  readily  understand  why  the 
chemical  actions  of  soaps  while  destroying  the  life 
of  germs,  of  detaching  and  dissolving  waste  pro- 
ducts, must  be  aided  by  mechanical  means  which 
knead  and  squeeze  and  force  everything  detrimental 
out  of  the  winding  passages,  the  narrow  cracks  and 
crevices  of  our  epidermis. 

Besides  the  many  other  good  points  already 
mentioned  the  new  mixture  will  also  act  as  a  kind 
of  skin  massage  and  stimulate  the  action  of  the  fi- 
nest blood  vessels  and  nerve  ends,  and  it  is  those 
which  are  first  to  suffer  in  declining  health.      The 


than  the  superficial  ones  whose  sole  aim  is  to  get 
through  with  their  work  quickly,  are  patronized 
and  supported  when  the  latter  class  hL.c  long  gone 
out  of  existence. 

The  action  of  soaps  is  in  many  ways  the  same 
as  that  of  a  number  of  articles  used  to  prolong  the 
life,  the  existence  of  things.  It  is  not  alone  "time" 
which  is  destructive  to  ourselves  and  surroundings, 
but  other  influences  are  at  work  and  although  they 
have  come  into  disrepute  of  late,  because  they  are 
used  so  often,  yet  I  cannot  find  better  words  to  de- 
signate same  than  by  calling  them  germs,  microbes, 
and  bacilli.  These  are  present  every  where,  trying 
to  exist  and  multiply  at  the  expense  of  the  thing  or 
being  upon  which  they  happen  to  settle;  the  human 
skin  on  account  of  its  warmth,  its  many  cavities 
and  depressions,  forms  a  favorable  lodging  place 
for  numberless  kinds  and  varieties. 

Most  people  have  the  same  wrong  impression 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  spices,  salt,  heat,  etc.,  as 
they  have  in  regard  to  soaps;  they  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  the  fact  that  their  action  as  a  germicide  is 
what  makes  their  use  so  desirable  and  agreeable. 
Very  much  remains  to  be  done  in  that  direction, 
much  good  may  be  accomplished,  profitable  employ- 
ment for  many  intelligent  people  will  result  if  they 
take  up  and  follow  the  hints  here  given.  No  "'trust" 
or  combines  can  monopolize  this  kind  of  work;  it  is 
more  like  the  duties  of  educated  honorable  lawyers, 
doctors,  etc.,  who  in  order  to  render  good  service 
must  individualize,  and  cannot  do  things  in  a  super- 
ficial, wholesale  way. 

We  will  mention  only  a  few  more  examples, 
how  by  planing  off  the  rough  surfaces  of  wood,  by 
filling  in  and  closing  its  pores  by  paint,  by  polish- 
ing metal  surfaces  and  thereby  removing  "some- 
thing" which  attacks  even  metals,  the  "life"  of 
things  is  greatly  prolonged.  None  of  the  many 
processes  employed  for  preserving  other  things  can 
be  applied  to  that  delicate,  complicated  structure, 
the  human  skin. 

Observation  through  centuries  has'shown  us 
that  good,  well-made  soap  is  the  best  thing  so  far 
discovered,  which  acts  energetically  enough  and 
yet  without  injury  to  the  skin  or  fabric,  etc.,  as  a 
germicide  and  as  a  loosening  and  dissolving  agent 
for  all  those  matters  which  do  not  properly  belong 
there.  As  said  before,  the  human  skin  is  a  tender, 
delicate,  and  complicated  structure,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  even  in  the  same  individual 
in  a  different  state  of  health,  season  of  the  year, 
age,  etc.,  and  soaps  must  be  made  to  suit  these  con- 
ditions, thus  giving  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  to 
scientifically  educated  Soapmakers  and  Distri- 
buters. 
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many  advertisements  of  "flesh-brushes,"  "health 
rollers,"  etc.,  one  meets  everywhere,  are  a  proof 
that  the  necessity  of  stimulation  of  those  "outposts" 
has  been  recognized,  but  an  examination  under  the 
same  microscope  of  your  skin  and  of  the  ends  of 
the  bristles  of  the  brushes  &c.  &c.  recommended 
for  the  purpose,  will  show  you  that  nothing  else  is 
fine  enough  and  suitable  to  reach  down  to  the  pla- 
ces which  need  cultivation  most,  excepting  the 
finest  points  of  the  "grit"  described  above.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  fine  sand,  for 
example,  would  not  answer  for  the  purpose  at  all, 
as  this  is  nothing  but  very  small  pebbles,  ground 
roundish  by  the  action  of  water.  It  is  essential 
that  the  finest  points  (which  are  formed  by  a  pecu- 
liar structure  of  certain  stones  and  the  way  of 
crushing  them,)  are  preserved  and  not  worn  off  by 
grinding.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
proportion  of  soapy  matter,  grit  and  other  substan- 
ces are  nicely  adjusted,  as  their  actions  are  almost 
instantaneous,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  compa- 
ratively SLOW  AND  TEDIOUS  MANNER  IN  WHICH  OLD- 
FASHIONED  SOAPS  EXERT  THEIR  INFLUENCE.  Soap 
finely  divided  by  covering  the  grains  mentioned, 
and  these  latter  rolling  over  the  skin,  presents  the 
largest  surface  to  the  action  of  the  water,  in  other 
words,  soap  in  no  other  shape  acts  so  quickly  as  it 
does  in  this  new  preparation. 

The  use  of  these  new  preparations  differs  some- 
what from  that  of  ordinary  soaps.  Always  moisten 
your  bands  first,  then  take  a  lump  the  size  of  a  nut, 
rubbing  this  in  your  hands  (perhaps  with  a  FEW 
drops  of  water);  this  will  change  the  crumbling 
mass  into  a  soapy  paste;  rub  plenty  of  it  into  the 
parts  most  affected  (these  betray  themselves  by 
eruptions,  scaly  skin,  itching,  bad  smell,  etc.,) 
keep  on  kneading-  and  rubbing,  the  longer  the  bet- 
ter, finally  wash  off  with  clear  water;  in  bad  cases 
repeat  at  once,  otherwise  use  the  mixture  as  often 
as  you  find  it  agreeable;  you  will  soon  know  and 
feel  yourself  how  to  proceed.  It  may  be  said  that 
one  should  use  the  grit  in  as  large  grains  as  can 
best  be  borne  without  irritating  the  skin,  the  size 
of  granulated  sugar  being  the  coarsest  to  be  ever 
employed;  if  such  large  grains  are  too  hard  on  the 
skin  use  a  finer  grained  article. 

Skin  culture  is  somewhat  like  the  culivation  of 
the  soil;  as  the  plow,  harrow,  hoe,  rake,  weeder, 
etc.,  are  used  on  the  latter,  so  the  various  grades 
of  the  new  preparation  for  the  former;  the  sense  of 
sight  guides  one  in  the  use  and  selection  of  tools 
mentioned  above;  so  should  the  sense  of  feeling, 
and  above  all  common  sense,  be  our  guide  in  mak- 
ing and  using  the  preparations  used  for  skin  culture 
as  well  as  for  removing  "matter  out  of  place"  from 
fabrics  and  from  everything  else. 


Cocoanut  Oil  and  its    Purification. 

By   Arthur  Morris. 

Cocoanut  oil,  the  industrial  importance  of  which 
has  much  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Cocos  nucifera,  an  im- 
mense palm  tree  which  grows  on  the  sea-coast  ev- 
erywhere within  the  tropics,  especially  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  fruit  encloses  a 
large  kernel,  the  albumen  of  which  at  an  early 
stage  is  only  a  process  of  formation,  the  external 
part  only  being-  hard  and  the  rest  consisting  of  a 
white,  sugary,  but  slightly  bitter  liquid.  At  matu- 
rity the  albumen  is  solid  and  white,  and  contains 
about  50  per  cent  of  an  edible  oil.  This  oil  is  color- 
less and  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  tropics, 
but  solid  in  our  climate.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  by  pressure.  The  white  opaque  oil  has  a 
crystalline  appearance  and  fuses  at  21  to  23°  C. 
When  fresh  it  has  very  little  taste  or  smell,  but  it 
turns  rancid  very  quickly.  It  is  hardly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  with  alkalies  gives  a  white  soap  which 
is  hard,  dry  and  brittle,  and  very  lathering.  It  con- 
tains at  least  six  fatty  acids — caproic,  caprylic,  cap- 
ric,  laurostearic,  myristic  and  palmitic. 

When  cocoanut  oil  or  copra  arrives  in  the  mar- 
ket it  is  nearly  always  rancid.  Many  means  of  pu- 
fying  it  have  been  tried,  and  the  following,  due  to 
Messrs.  Bang  &  Ruin,  is  the  latest,  and  has,  it  is 
said,  been  eminently  successful  in  removing  the 
products  of  rancidification,  yielding  a  product  ab- 
solutely free  from  both  color  and  from  taste.  Now 
the  rancid  oil  contains,  1st,  all  free  volatile  acids 
which  may  have  been  contained  in  the  original 
fresh  oil.  The  amount  of  these  is  very  variable  and 
may  even  exceed  10  per  cent.  It  also  contains  tra- 
ces of  a  neutral  compound  possessing  a  strongly 
marked  odor.  This  compound  results  evidently 
from  the  oxidation  of  caprylic  and  caprinic  glyce- 
rides,  for,  when  saponified,  they  give  rise  to  a 
volatile  acid  having  a  very  penetrating  and  disa- 
greeable smell.  There  are  also  present  in  the  rancid 
oil  very  variable  proportions  of  coloring  matters 
and  an  alkaloidal  substance  of  extremely  evil  odor 
and  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  to  this  last  that  the  bad 
taste  and  smell  of  the  oil  are  chiefly  due. 

The  first  step,  in  Bang  and  Ruffin's  process, 
consists  in  getting  rid  of  this  alkaloidal  body.  The 
oil  is  stirred  up,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100 
deg.  C,  with  water  containing  about  one-half  per 
cent  of  mineral  acid,  preferably  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
excess  of  acid  and  the  salts  formed  are  then  washed 
away  with  water.  When  the  alkaloid  has  been  re- 
moved, the  oil  is  already  fit  for  many  industrial 
for  many  industrial  purposes,  soapmaking  for  ex- 
ample; in  fact  for  most  non-comestible  uses.      The 
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subsequent  steps  in  the  complete  purification  would 
themselves  remove  the  alkaloid,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  unduly  prolonged  if  that  substance  were 
not  removed  with  acid  at  the  outset.  The  alkaloid 
having-  been  eliminated,  the  next  step  is  to  remove 
the  free  fatty  acids.  This  is  done  by  treatment 
with  perfectly  dry  powdered  quicklime.  This  sub- 
stance does  its  work  rapidly  and  efficiently,  and 
without  wasting-  any  of  the  oil  by  saponification,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  milk  of  lime,  or  any  mixture 
of  lime  with  water  were  employed.  Besides,  the 
neutralization  of  the  free  fatty  acids  can  be  made 
very  rapid  by  adding  the  dry  quicklime  to  the  oil 
previously  heated  to  100c  C,  and  even  then  no  loss 
by  saponification  takes  place.  Vigorous  stirring 
with  the  lime  still  further  quickens  the  process. 
The  lime  salts  being  formed  in  the  solid  state,  too, 
their  rewoval  is  perfectly  easy.  The  final  step  is  to 
remove  the  neutral  compound  above  alluded  to  as 
existing  in  the  rancid  oil,  as  the  dry  quicklime 
bleaches  the  oil  at  the  same  time  it  removes  the 
free  fatty  acids,  and  consists  of  treating  the  oil 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This, 
although  used  too  weak  to  saponify  the  oil  has  that 
effect  on  the  odoriferous  compound  in  question, 
forming  with  it  a  soluble  alkaline  salt  which  is 
then  got  rid  of  by  washing  with  water. 

Slaked  lime  answers  as  well  as  quicklime  for  the 
removal  of  the  fatty  acids,  and  is  even  preferable 
to  the  anhydrous  oxide,  as  it  can  be  more  finely 
powdered.  The  action  of  the  lime  takes  a  few 
hours  only.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  of  2  per 
cent  strength,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  stirring 
constantly  until  all  smell  has  vanished.  The  various 
lime  and  other  soaps  formed  during  the  process  can 
be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  fatty  acids  they 
contain  by  decomposing-  them  with  a  dilute  mineral 
acid.  The  lime  salts  are,  of  course,  removed  from 
the  oil  with  a  filter  press. — Oils,  Colours,  and 
Drysalteries. 


Albuminous  Soap. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  Wm.  Schuh  of  Nu- 
remberg, German}7,  in  the  specification  of  which 
he  says: 

In  the  manufacture  of  cosmetic  soaps  it  is  usual 
to  attempt  to  produce  an  article  as  neutral  as  pos- 
sible, and  which  in  use  wiil  not  have  a  caustic  ac- 
tion, irritating  to  the  skin.  Now,  as  it  is  scientif- 
ically established  that  albumen  posseses  the  property 
of  forming,  in  combination  with  alkalies,  a  non- 
caustic  alkaline  albuminate,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  remedying  the  above-mentioned  deleterious  ac- 
tion in  soap  by  converting  the  caustic  alkalies  into 
this  compound.       The  alkaline  albuminate  appears 


first  as  a  tough  g-elatinous  mass,  which  can  only  be 
again  liquefied  by  saturation  with  alkali  or  by  boi- 
ling in  water  to  render  it  suitable  for  mixing. 

Now  the  present  invention  also  deals  with  the 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  as  to  the 
starting  point  for  the  'use  of  albumen,  and  endea- 
vors in  a  complete  manner  to  solve  the  problem 
proposed,  that  is  to  say,  the  premature  conversion 
of  the  albumen  into  alkaline  albuminate  which 
takes  place  during  the  saponification,  which  is 
prevented  by  this  improved  process;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  albumen  can  come  into  action  with  its 
natural  neutralising  properties  when  the  finished 
soap  is  used.  In  order  to  attain  this  object  the 
soap  is  made  by  a  cold  process,  in  contrast  to  the 
process  formerly  employed,  so  that  any  liquefying 
of  the  albumen  in  consequence  of  the  boiling  is 
prevented. 

In  order,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  ma- 
king of  the  cold  stirred  soap  to  prevent  the  above- 
mentioned  deleterious  formation  and  separation  of 
tough  gelatinous  alkaline  albuminate,  the  albumen 
employed  is  treated  with  formalin  (formaldehyde.) 
The  entire  contents  of  the  egg  (white  and  yolk)  are 
in  the  present  instance  to  be  regarded  as  the  albu- 
men employed,  the  said  formalin  having,  according 
to  recent  experiments,  the  property  of  preventing 
the  conversion  of  the  white  of  egg  into  such  alka- 
line albuminate.  The  addition  of  formaldehyde 
enables  a  larger  percentage  of  albumen  to  be  added 
to  the  cold-stirred  soap,  which  albumen  also  re- 
mains unaltered  in  its  properties,  and  in  use  the 
soap  is  capable  of  reaction. 

The  following  is  the  process  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  soap: 

To  the  necessary  fat  (for  instance,  500  gram- 
mes of  cocoa  butter)  for  preparing  the  soap  there 
is  added  at  a  suitable  temperature  (35  deg.  to  40 
deg.  C.)  450  grammes  of  a  lye  (composed  of  100 
grammes  sodium  hydroxide  and  350  grammes  of 
water),  and  then  it  is  immediately  thouroughly 
mixed  with  6  grammes  of  40  per  cent,  formalin,  and 
an  addition  of  200  grammes  of  filtered  albumen  is 
then  added  thereto.  The  whole  is  saponified  by 
the  cold  process,  the  usual  rules  being  observed, 
more  particularly  that  of  constant  stirring.  When 
the  first  stage  of  saponification  has  been  reached 
the  thick  liquid  soap  is  poured  into  canvas  lined 
boxes,  and  is  then  left  therein  until  it  completely 
saponifies.  The  soap  is  then  suitable  without  fur- 
ther treatment  for  being  cut,  pressed,   and   packed. 

Soap  made  according  to  the  simple  process  here- 
inbefore described  is  free  from  the  defects  hitherto 
inherent  in  all  cold-stirred  soaps,  especially  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  addition  of  albumen,  it  causes 
no  deleterious   irritation  when    used,  the  said  albu- 
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men  acting-  as  a  reaction  agent,  and  having  a  neu- 
tralising effect  on  the  alkali.  Consequently,  the 
most  susceptible  skin  remains  smooth  and  soft,  even 
when  the  soap  is  very  frequently  used,  and  it  is 
rendered  extremely  resistant  to  outside  influences, 
such  as  frost,  heat,  and  moisture.  As,  in  addition 
to  the  above  mentioned  cosmetic  properties  of  albu- 
mem  its  dirt-dissolving  aud  lather-forming  proper- 
ties come  into  play,  an  economical  use  of  this  soap 
is  brought  about,  so  that  by  this  improved  process 
a  technical  advantage  is  obtained  from  this  point 
of  view  also. 

Owing  to  there  being  no  superfluous  water,  al- 
kali, or  free  oleic,  acids  contained  in  it,  this  impro- 
ved albumen  or  egg  soap  is  capable  of  keeping  for  an 
unlimited  length  of  time,  and,  as  experiments  have 
shown,  even  if  kept  for  years,  it  neither  evaporates, 
cracks,  nor  becomes  rancid. 


Screwed  Joints, 


A  good  lubricant  or  "dope"  for  the  screwed 
joints  of  pipes  is  made  by  taking  one  part  of  white 
lead,  one  part  of  black  lead  or  powdered  graphite 
and  four  or  five  parts  of  machine  oil  to  mix  it  to  a 
fluid  consistency.  To  a  pint  of  the  mixture  add  a- 
bout  one  teaspoon  full  of  flour  emery  and  thorough- 
ly mix;  when  using  the  "dope"  on  a  joint,  put  a 
small  quantity  inside  of  the  fitting  and  an  equal 
amount  on  the  thread  to  be  screwed  in.  After  the 
pipe  is  screwed  nearly  in,  back  it  out  for  about  one 
turn  and  then  screw  in  snugly.  The  result  is  a 
perfectly  tight  joint,  if  proper  care  has  been  taken 
in  cutting  the  thread,  and  even  without  this  care 
the  mixture  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  perfect 
work.  The  flour  emery  polishes  the  parts,  espec- 
ially when  the  pipe  is  turned  backward,  and  tends 
to  make  practically  a  ground  joint  on  the  surface 
of  the  thread. — Steam  Engineering. 


Iodine  Number  In  Greases. 

For  a  quick  determination  of  the  iodine  number 
in  greases,  the  author  uses,  in  place  of  the  well- 
known  Von  Huebl's  quicksilver  iodide  solution  a 
solution  of  50  grammes  of  iodine  and  32  grammes 
of  bromine  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
33-5  grammes  of  iodine  and  42"2  grammes  of  bro- 
mine in  the  same  solution,  saturating  the  liquid, 
which  amounts  to  about  950  ccm.,  with  sublimate 
(about  95  grammes).  The  solution  is  ready  for 
use  in  two  days,  and  is  so  fixed  by  diluting  with 
glacial  acetic  acid  that  1  litre  of  it  corresponds  to 
100  grammes  of  iodine,  i.  e.,  that  5  ccm.  of  the  bro- 
mine-iodine solution  requires  39*4  ccm.  n-10  thio- 
sulphate  solution  for  discolorization.     A  solvent  for 


the  greases  serves  a  mixture  of  500  ccm.  each  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  chloroform,  which  is  satu- 
rated with  sublimate  of  10  ccm.  of  potassium  iodide 
solution  (10  per  cent)  and  enough  bromine-iodine 
solution  as  is  required  for  the  liquid  to  remain  col- 
ored a  yellowish  red.  In  executing  the  estimation, 
dissolve  one  gramme  of  grease  in  20  ccm.  of  the 
chloroform-glacial  acetic  acid  mixture  until  the 
resulting  yellowish  red  tint  remains  constant  for  at 
least  5  minutes.  The  results  are  said  to  coincide 
approximately  with  those  of  the  Huebl  method.  The 
computation  of  the  iodine  number  is  extremely 
simple,  since  one  gramme  of  fat  is  used  and  the 
bromine-iodine  solution  contains  exactly  10  per  cent 
of  iodine,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  bromine.  The 
iodine  value  is  found  by  multiplying  the  ccm.  used 
up  of  the  bromine  iodine  solution  by  10.  In  order 
that  the  standard  of  the  bromine  iodine  solution  re- 
main constant,  it  is  well  to  charge  the  burette  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  not  by  direct  pouring  in 
from  the  stationary  vessel.  —  (J.  Baluer.) 


About  Formulas  in  General. 

As  we  have  repeated  on  almost  numberless  oc- 
casions, there  are  comparatively  few  instances  in 
which,  where  more  or  less  variable  qualities  of  raw 
materials  are  used  in  any  manufacturing  process, 
one  can  lay  down  exact  formulas  that  will  invariab- 
ly turn  out  satisfactory  goods.  If  this  were  not  so, 
every  lay  man  could  on  very  short  notice  supplant 
the  experienced  practical  man  in  the  factory.  Natu- 
ral products  which  are  the  basis  of  all  manufactured 
articles  are  subject  to  variations  beyond  our  controll, 
and  it  requires  practical  experience  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  these  variations — no  formula  will  over- 
come these  difficulties.  But  more  than  that,  the 
same  formula  will  turn  out  differently  in  practice 
in  the  hands  of  several  men,  even  though  they  start 
with  the  identical  goods  and  use  even  the  same  ap- 
pliances. 

It  is  these  perplexing  conditions  which  cause 
poor  formulas  to  be  peddled  successfully  among  the 
unwary;  and  which  cause  the  experienced  man  to 
be  in  demand. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  as  follows:  "On  page  58  of  your  book 
American.  Soaps,  speaking  of  refining  cotton  seed 
oil,  you  say  2%  of  30  B.  Caustic  lye — is  it  not  more 
usual  to  use  4  to  S%  of  160  B.?  and  on  clarifying 
you  say:  boil  up  with  1%  of  salt;  if  you  boiled  at 
212°  would  it  not  set  the  color;  do  you  not  mean 
heating  to  110  to  115°?" 

We  have  answered  our  correspondent  personally, 
and  wish  to  point  out  merely  what  we  have  so  of- 
ten repeated,  i.  e.  that  a  formula  is  a  guide  only    to 
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the  average  method  of  working-  and  under  the  best 
of  circumstances  subject  to  changes.  And  in  addi- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  practical  manufac- 
turing is  quite  unlike  laboratory  chemistry,  and  by 
no  means  an  exact  science,  so  that  scarcely  two  men 
will  ever  agree  on  every  detail  of  a  formula  and  the 
manner  of  using  it  successfully. 


American   Soap   Makers   in    Foreign 
Countries. 

Last  month  we  published  a  letter  (from  a  world-re- 
nowned institution),  asking  for  an  American  soap 
maker  to  go  to  Nicaragua,  and  asking  also  for  fur- 
ther particulars  as  to  the  basis  on  which  terms 
should  be  made.  We  had  hardly  time,  before  going 
to  press,  to  print  the  letter  in  a  spare  corner  of  the 
paper — anb  by  the  way  it  speaks  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  paper  is  read,  when  we  say 
that  in  spite  of  the  out-ot'-place  location  of  the 
letter  quite  a  lively  correspondence  resulted  from  it. 

The  uumber  of  replies  forwarded  by  us  to  our 
enquirer  kept  reminding  us  of  former  incidents  in 
similar  connections,  hence  a  few  further  remarks 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

We  recall  at  this  moment  enquiries  for  Ameri- 
can Soap  makers  addressed  to  us  at  various  times 
from  Mexico,  South  American  countries,  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa.  In  three  instances  the  pla 
ces  were  filled  to  our  knowledge,  and  in  one  of  them 
at  least  the  soap  maker  still  holds  his  position;  the 
third  returned  after  giving  South  America  about  a 
year's  trial.  A  fourth  one  accepted  the  position 
for  South  Africa,  but  wheu  the  passage  money  was 
ready  for  him  he  objected  to  going  directly  instead 
of  via  Europe,  and  the  agreement   fell   through. 

At  various  times  we  have  also  had  advertisements 
of  "Soap  Makers  Wanted"  from  various  countries, 
but  as  the  correspondence  then  passed  unopened 
through  our  hands,  the  results  are  not  well  known 
to  us. 

Altogether  we  believe  there  are  few  American 
soap  makers  engaged  in  foreign  countries.  This 
is  probably  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  Ameri- 
cans prefer  staying  here  to  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; but  as  our  correspondence  shows  us,  the  num- 
ber willing  to  go  almost  anywhere  is  not  so  ex- 
tremely small — nor  are  we  speaking  of  shiftless 
irresponsible  men;  on  the  contrary,  some  men  of 
known  ability  have  applied  for  these  foreign  posi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  a  better  reason  why 
more  Americans  are  not  abroad  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that  in  many  foreign  countries  some  soaps  are 
made  which  are  uncommon,  to  say  the  least,  in  this 
country.  For  this  reason  we  see  such  soap  makers 
advertised  for  in  German  soap   papers   more   exten- 


sively than  in  the  American  Soap  Journal,  for  the 
Germans  as  a  whole  are  more  familiar  with  some 
of  the  soaps  to  be  made  in  foreign  countries.  With 
the  growth  of  American  exportr  of  soap  two  things 
may  be  expected  to  occur  gradually:  Foreigners 
will  learn  to  appreciate  American-made  soaps  and 
we  shall  become  more  familiar  with  what  the  fo- 
reigners want.  When  these  two  things  come  to 
pass  more  generally,  more  Americans  will  go  abroad 
as  practical  soap  makers. 

As  to  the  terms  which  our  correspondent  asked  a- 
bout,  there  was  no  uniformity  whatever  in  the  in- 
stances already  cited.  Each  case  was  a  case  by 
itself,  and  the  agreements  were  made  by  the  parties 
as  they  thought  best.  The  only  uniformity  we  re- 
call is  that  in  each  case  the  passage  from  here 
was  paid  by  the  employer.  For  return  fare  in  case  of 
non-agreement,  a  provision  was  also  made  in  at 
least  one  case.  The  compensation  naturally  varies 
with  the  cost  of  living,  size  and  kind  of  factory, 
skill  of  the  soap  maker  required,  etc.,  just  as  they 
differ  very  widely  even  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
country. 

That  the  American  soap  maker  is  appreciated 
under  proper  conditions  is  demonstrated  anew  by 
the  search  for  another,  when  the  first  one  desired 
to  return  to  his  native  home  after  a  number  of  years 
absence. 

SELECTED  FROM  OUR  MAIL 

Starting  Soap  Works  Again. 

Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Sir: — Please  send  me  the  Soap  Journal;  I  am 
going  into  the  soap  business  again  and  want  to  buy 
a  soap  press  and  powder  mill.  Have  been  making 
sal  soda  here  for  the  last  3  years,  and  have  a  fire- 
proof building  62  by  24,  two  stories. 

Phoenix  Soap  Co. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Sept.  13.  Thos.  Whitney. 


Where   is  the   Pennsylvania  Soap  Co? 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen: — 
We  are  glad  to  again  be  receiving  your  publication. 
Have  been  wondering  what  was  the  cause  of  our 
non-reception  of  your  magazine. 

On  page  23,  of  the  issue  of  Sept  1,  under  a 
supplementary  list  of  brands  of  soaps  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  we  note  that  you  have  Scour 
Bright  as  manufactured  by  the  Pennsylvania  Soap 
Co., Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Please  let  us  know  where  you  got  this  informa- 
tion. We  have  attempted  to  communicate  with  this 
firm,  but  our  mail  has  been  returned  and  the  Post- 
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office  department  says  that  no  such  firm  exists.. 

A  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  will  great- 
ly oblige, 

Yours  respectfully, 
.    Miami  Soap  &  Chemical,  Co. 


Oldest  Canadian  Brand. 

Dear  Sir:—  Your  Card  of  27th  last  to  hand. 
We  enclose  you  Express  order  for  $2.00  for  sub- 
scription to  Soap  Journal. 

We  understood  that  you  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. Trust  the  Journal  will  continue  to  meet  with 
good  success. 

We  might  say  that  our  brand  "Surprise",  the 
soap  that  has  been  longest  on  the  Canadian  market, 
is  still  very  much  to  the  front,  and  that  this  year 
our  sales  are  larger  than  ever;  that  we  are  doing 
beside  the  Canadian  trade  a  good  business  in  New- 
foundland and  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
.  Yours  very  truly, 

St.  Croix  Soap  Mnf.  Co. 


As  Others  See  Us. 

My  dear  Mr.   Gathmann:  — 

With  genuine  satisfaction  your  Soap  Journal, 
now  printed  in  Milwaukee,  has  been  received.  I 
had  missed  it,  because  it  was  edited  on  different 
principles  than  are  some  papers,  and  I  believe  yours 
to  be  the  proper  ones. 

I  always  thought  it  best  for  soap  manufactu- 
rers to  follow  the  examples  set  by  our  best  citizens; 
for  instance,  doctors  meet,  deliver  lectures  and  dis- 
cuss discoveries  made,  experiments  tried  or  anything 
of  interest  to  their  profession,  thus  assisting  each 
other  and  mankind  in  general.  I  have  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  expressing  my  views  in  various 
ways,  and  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  publish 
same  in  the  American  Soap  Journal.  I  never 
thought  that  such  publishing  was  worth  anything 
to  me  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  so  I  never  felt  as  if 
I  was  obliged  to  you  in  any  way.  But  it  seems  there 
are  people  who  look  at  such  matters  in  a  different 
light.  At  the  time  when  your  paper  did  not  appear 
for  a  while  I  had  an  article  ready,  and  believing 
you  intended  to  follow  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
future,  I  forwarded  the  essay  to  the  Soap  'Gazette.' 
That  was  two  months  ago,  but  up  to  this  date  I 
have  not  received  a  reply  whether  same  was  received 
or  not;  my  letter  enclosing  stamps  and  requesting 
a  return  of  the  MSS.,  failed  to  bring  an  answer. 
So  I  send  you  a  copy  of  same,  leaving  it  to  you 
whether  you  consider  it  an  advertisement  in  dis- 
guise, written  with  a  view  to  cheat  the  editor,  or 
put  on   paper  with   the  intention  of  having  a  chat 


with  fellow  soap  makers; — in  the  former  case  throw 
it  into  the  waste  basket.  But  past  experiences  and 
what  I  know  of  your  character  will  tell  you  that  I 
wrote  the  article  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you 
have  edited  the  Soap  Journal,  for  so  many  years, 
and  I  hope  and  expect  That  spirit  to  outlive  the 
narrow-minded  tricks  and  dodges  employed  by  short- 
sighted people  in  all  lines  of  trade. 

I  remain,  Yours  very  truly 
Chicago,  Sept.  26,  1900.  Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 

(The  article  above  referred  to  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
paper.  Mr.  Schmidt's  past  contributions  to  our  columns  have  at 
all  times  awakened  such  interest,  that  we  believe  further  remarks 
from  us  on  his  aims  in  writing  quite  superfluous.  We  invite  alt 
our  readers  most  cordially  to  contribute  similarly  to  the  live 
interest  of  our  pages.) 


Cheerful   News.' 

Dr.  Henry  Gathmann: 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  received  your  first  issue  of 
the  "Journal"  published  in  Milwaukee,  and  are 
glad  to  see  that  you  are  publishing  yonr  magazine 
again  which  we  have  always  appreciated  in  the  past 
and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  enter  our  name  as 
one  of  your  regular  subscribers. 

As  to  news,  the  most  important  feature  to  us 
at  present  is  the  new  building  or  soap  factory  which 
we  are  erecting.  Our  main  building  is  112  x  160 
feet,  is  four  stories  high  and  a  basement  under  all, 
really  making  5  stories.  The  power  house  at  one 
end  is  about  60  feet  square  and  our  office  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  building  is  about  40  x  20  feet..  The  power 
house  and  office  are  in  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ing. We  are  putting  this  up  expecting  to  use  all 
the  latest  improvements  that  we  can  and  intend  to 
increase  our  business  in  the  future  over  the  past. 
We  hope  to  have  the  building  completed  by  Christ- 
mas time,  so  we  can  move  in  the  first  of  the  year. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  we  have  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  12  or  15  years  of  a  strictly 
high-grade  of  laundry,  White  bar  soap,  and  our 
trade  has  gradually  increased  during  this  length  of 
time  and  we  have  a  larger  business  than  the  capa- 
city of  our  building  which  has  moved  us  to  take- 
steps  for  a  new  factory.  We  thought  possibly  you 
might  be  in  this  vicinity  in  the  near  future  and  we 
would  be  glad  for  you  to  call  on  us,  as  you  might 
be  able  to  lead  us  to  points  which  would  be  profit- 
able to  us  in  erecting  the  new  building. 

Yours  truly, 
Monmouth,  111.,  9,  29.       Maple  City  Soap  Works. 


Success  at  Paris  Exposition, 

Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  pleased  to  send  you  herewith 
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$2.00  renewing-  our  subscription  to  the  American 
Soap  Journal.  With  regard  to  jour  enquiry  as  to 
any  new  brands,  our  letter-heading-  to  you  will  in- 
dicate our  manufactures.  Should  it  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  you,  however,  we  merely  send  you  the 
information  that  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  Limited, 
Port  Sunlight,  inform  us  that  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion they  were  successful  in  securing  three  Grands 
Prix,  three  Gold  Medals,  and  one  Silver  Medal,  and 
that  they  have  obtained  more  awards  than  any  other 
soapmakers  in  the  world.         Yours  truly, 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct  3.    Lever  Brothers  Limited. 

One  for  All. 

Dr.   Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir: —  We  are  in  receipt  of  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  your  paper  in  Milwaukee.  Please 
advise  if  our  unexpired  subscription  applies  against 
the  new  publication.  Yours  truly, 

So.  Omaha,  Oct.  1.         Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

We  print  the  above  simply  to  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  once 
for  all  a  number  of  rather  similar  enquiries.  Only  a  misunder- 
standing or  misinformation  could  give  rise  to  any  such  question 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  course  we  shall  supply  our  old  subscri- 
bers with  copies  of  the  paper  till  each  has  received  12  papers  for 
his  year's  subscription — by  which  time  he  will  take  pleasure  in 
renewing  it  for  another  year. 


An    Enthusiastic    Reception. 

Friend  Gathmann: — Glorious!  Glorious  Resurrec- 
tion. Hallelujah!  The  falling  into  my  hands  of  an 
unexpected  fortune  could  not  have  gladdened  my 
heart  more  than  the  receipt  of  your  American  Soap 
Journal.  Please  find  enclosed  $2  for  my  subscrip- 
tion and  accept  with  my  heartiest  congratulations 
the  wishes  for  the  greatest  success  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  deserving  enterprise. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cordially, 

Sept.  28,  1900.  E.  Moulie. 

Recent  remarkable  discoveries  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania University  Expedition  at  Nippon  are  said  to 
carry  back  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  history  to 
a  time  more  than  7,000  B.C.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  disclose  something  or  other  about  soap,  so 
text  books,  papers,  and  lectures  on  soap  may  here- 
after cease  everlastingly  alluding  to  Pliny  and 
Pompeii  and  other  comparatively  recent  people  and 
things. 

Let's  have  some  fun.  We  give  below  names 
and  cities  of  a  few  actual  subscribers  to  this  paper, 
omitting  only  the  countries  in  which  they  reside. 
Now  try  your  geographical  knowledge  and  send  us 
a  list  of  the  countries  where  you  think  these  sub- 
scribers are  to  be  looked   for.     The   first   complete 


and  correct  list  sent  us  will  be  rewarded  by  a  year's 
subscription  and  permission  to  address  our  wrap- 
pers to  these  subscribers  for  three  months: 

Trikamlal  Damoderdass,  Ahmedabad. 

Kaikhosroo  S.  Banaji,  Gowalia  Tank  Bombay. 

Waseninski  Bokhandel,  Helsingfors. 

Botu  Pappazoglou  et  Cie.,  Kezanlik. 

N.  Nakamura,  Go-jo  Bash  Higashi,  Nichome, 
Kioto. 

Schnyder  freres  et  Cie.  Madretsch  pres  Bienne. 

Jose  Maria  Marticorena,  Aldamar  San  Sebas- 
tian. 

Transvaal  Oil  Co.,  Johannesburg. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  our  last  month's  edi- 
tion and  the  enlargement  of  the  present  issue  by  4 
pages  besides,  we  have  not  been  able  to  be  quite  on 
time  yet  this  month.  But  we  have  done  rather 
well  under  the  circumstances  and  shall  do  still  bet- 
ter from  now  on. 


The  Annual  Subscription 

for  this  paper  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico  is  $2.00,  payable  with  the  order.  All  other 
countries  $2.50  (=10s  6d.)  Intending  subscribers 
are  requested  to  order  early,  to  ensure  receiving  the 
complete  volume. 


Adulterated   Borax. 


The  packages  of  supposed  borax  sold  in  gro- 
ceries and  department  stores  in  our  large  cities  are 
put  up  under  innumerable  brands,  but  though  they 
are  labeled  "best  refined"  or  "chemically  pure," 
they  are  more  often  than  not  rather  pure  sodium 
bicarbonate  than  borax.  Some  firms  put  up  several 
brands  of  different  degrees  of  purity,  so  they  can 
supply  the  presumably  unsuspecting  (?)  department 
stores  at  whatever  price  the  latter  think  about  the 
proper  thing  for  the  article  of  that  pristine  purity 
they  are  so  famed  for. 


Kelp  Once  More. 

To  a  short  item  on  kelp  burning  which  we  pub- 
lished last  month  we  now  add  the  following  from 
the  Scientific  American: 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  from  sea-weed  was  at 
one  time  an  important  source  of  revenue  in  the  is- 
lands and  highlands  of  Scotland.  Large  amounts 
of  it  were  required  in  the  last  century  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  glass,  and  alum.  The  introduction 
of  barilla  from  Spain  has  resulted  in  a  great  falling 
off  of  the  industry,  which  would  probably  have 
declined  entirely  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  discovery 
of  iodine,  which  saved  the  kelp  trade  from  extinc- 
tion for  a  time,  but  finallv   iodine  was   obtained  in 
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large  quantities  from  Chile  as  a  by-product  of  so- 
dium nitrate,  and  this  succeeded  in  materially 
decreasing  the  commercial  value  of  kelp.  Kelp  was 
formerly  made  of  two  kinds  of  weed,  the  fuci  aud 
the  laminaria.  Kelp  is  now  made  entirely  from 
two  kinds  of  drif tweed  of  which  "tangle"  is  less 
susceptible  of  deterioration  than  the  other  varieties. 
It  is  torn  up  and  driven  ashore  during  the  winter 
gales.  It  is  collected  and  stacked  in  heaps  usually 
on  foundations  built  of  stones  rounded  by  the  action 
of  the  waves.  It  is  arranged  so  that  air  will  have 
free  access  to  the  heaps. 

The  burning  usually  begins  in  May,  provided 
there  has  been  no  wet  weather,  and  continues  du- 
ring the  summer  months.  The  kilns  are  made  of 
sods  or  stone,  and  vary  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length, 
and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  breadth,  and  1  foot  in  depth. 
Thry  are  usually  built  on  a  plot  of  grass  and  are 
fed  with  the  dried  weed  which  yields  about  a  fifth 
of  its  weight  of  kelp.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  the 
kiln  and  the  seaweed  is  spread  lightly  over  it.  It 
is  stirred  constantly  until  the  kelp  is  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  glowing  like  molten  metal.  It  is  then  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  when  taken  out  of  the  kiln  ap- 
pears as  a  hard  heavy  substance  of  a  dark  gray 
color.  It  is  then  broken  into  pieces  of  suitable 
sizes  and  shipped  to  market.  In  Norway  the  kelp 
is  burned  to  ash  and  realizes  its  full  value. 


Schools  of  Soapmaking  &c. 

There  seems  to  be  something  strange,  not  to 
say  inexplicable,  about  schools  where  soapmaking 
is  taught.  In  Germany,  which,  generally  speaking, 
is  furthest  advanced  in  providing  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  most  diverse  branches  of  chemical  indus- 
tries, the  only  school  having  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  soapmaking  was  closed  a  year  or  two 
ago  for  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils.  Nor 
have  we  heard  of  any  likelihood  of  its  being  re- 
opened in  the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand  in  England,  which  generally 
speaking  is  not  noted  in  regard  to  the  schools  of 
this  nature,  the  scientific  study  of  soapmaking  and 
allied  manufactures  seems  to  excel  in  the  number 
of  opportunities  offered.  Thus  we  find  in  one  pa- 
per an  advertisement  reading: 

Battersea  Polytechnic,  S.  W. — Classes  in  Oils, 
Fats,  Soaps  and  Candles  in  connction  with  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Fridays,  7.15,  com- 
mencing 28th  September;  Lectures  and  Labora- 
tory Work;  fee  from  September  to  May,  10s. — 
Apply  for  Prospectus  to  the  Secretary. 
And  right  next  to  it  there  is  the  following: 
Mr.  Harry  Thompson,  F.C.S.,  will  hold  a  prac- 
tical   class  in  Oil,  Seed  Crushing  Products  and 


Soapmaking,  on  Tuesday  evenings;  commenc- 
ing Oct.  2d,  1900. — Terms  on  application  to  5 
Bishop  Lane,  Hull. 
In  another  paper  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  London  advertises  an  evening  course  of 
of  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  Oils,  Fat  and 
Candle  manufacture,  the  fee  for  which  for  the  ses- 
sion is  12  shillings  for  members  and  15  shillings  for 
non-members.  The  course  was  to  open  Sept.  24, 
and  includes  practical  instruction  in  the  testing  of 
raw  materials  and  in  manufacturing  and  refining 
processes  used  in  the  respective  trades.  Similar 
courses  are  advertised  in  painter's  oils,  colors  and 
varnishes.  As  indicating  the  character  of  the 
teaching  it  may  be  remarked  that  last  year  two 
students  gained  respectively  the  first  and  second 
prizes  at  the  City  and  Guilds  examination. 

Then  there  is  the  Hull  Technical  School  which 
gives  a  course  on  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  which  per- 
haps will  include  soapmaking  also. 

We  also  found  an  announcement  of  the  Leeds 
Technical  School  to  the  effect  that  classes  will  be 
held  there  in  connection  with  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  with  lectures  on  oils  and  fats, 
including  candle  manufacture. 

Geo.  H.  Hurst,  whose  writings  in  the  Soap 
Journal  have  made  his  name  familiar  with  our 
readers  will  also  hold  practical  classes  in  oils,  color 
and  soapmaking  in  Manchester.  Probably  there 
are  still  others. 

The  foregoing  reminds  us  of  an  advertisement 
which  formerly  appeared  for  a  time  in  this  paper, 
namely  that  of  the  Missouri  Commercial  Labora- 
tory of  St.  Louis.  That  institute  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Drs,  Minor  and  Hartman,  and  advertised 
a  similar  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  teaching. 
In  analytical  work  we  know  the  firm  did  more  or 
less  business,  but  whether  or  not  their  lecture 
course  ever  came  to  anything  at  all,  we  cannot  say. 
Dr.  Minor,  who  also  contributed  an  article  now  and 
then  to  our  pages,  went  to  Cuba  during  the  war  and 
unfortunately  lost  his  life  there.  Since  then  very 
little  has  been  heard  of  the  Laboratory,  eveu  St. 
Louis  soap  manufacturers  being  unable  to  give  us 
any  recent  information  concerning  it. 

That  there  is  any  real  need  for  such  school  in 
this  country  we  do  not  feel  justified  to  assert,  since 
to  assert,  since  there  are  enough  good  soapmakers, 
yet  that  many  of  them  could  still  profit  from  a 
well-conducted  course  we  also  believe.  At  any 
rate,  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  trade,  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a  school  would  meet  with  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  beginning,  and  would  not  meet 
much  financial  success.  Still,  in  connection  with 
(Continued  on  page  49.) 
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Notes  on  Otto  of  Rose. 


BY  HENRY  GARNET,  F.   C.  ! 


The  subject  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
examination  of  otto  of  rose  is  one  of  immense 
importance.  The  great  value  of  the  product  and 
the  extent  to  which,  unhappily,  sophistication 
exists,  naturally  make  it  so,  while  the  fact  that 
the  adulteration  is  so  skillful  as  practically  to 
elude  all  ordinary  tests,  makes  the  analysis  of 
otto  of  special  interest  to  chemists.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  adulterant 
is  the  oil  of  palma  rosa,  or  "Turkish  geranium," 
an  oil  derived  from  a  widely  different  plant,  but 
one  which  closely  approximates  in  chemical  com- 
position to  the  liquid  portion  of  the  otto  itself. 
Its  somewhat  rank  smell  renders  its  presence 
evident  if  the  percentage  is  large,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  will  escape 
detection  even  by  the  nose  of  the  "expert."  In 
this  connection  I  may  mention  that  experience 
teaches  me  that  if  the  suspected  otto  is  dissolved 
in  a  little  spirit,  the  solution  diffused  in  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water,  and  the  mixture  com- 
pared side  by  side  with  a  similar  mixture  of  pure 
otto,  under  exactly  similar  conditions  as  regards 
quantity  and  temperature,  the  difference  in  the 
odor  is  more  readily  detected  than  when  the  otto 
is  smelled   alone  or  diffused  through  some  solid. 

Specific  Gravity. — This  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  a  Sprengel  tube  at  a  temperature  of 
30°  C.  (water  at  15.5°  =  unity,)  this  being  the 
temperature  generally  employed  in  Bulgaria.  In 
my  opinion  the  limits  usually  given  for  a  pure  otto 
are  too  wide  and  admit  sophistication.  I  have 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  finest  ottos  to  fall 
within  0.8525  and  0.8575— indeed,  I  look  on  the 
latter  figure  with  some  suspicion,  while  those  with 
higher  densities  (0.860  and  higher  are  sometimes 
met  with)  almost  always  give  other  evidence  of 
sophistication.  I  consider  the  B.  P.  figures  0.856 
to  0.860  to  be  too  high.  My  figures  are  based  on 
Bulgarian  ottos  over  a  number  of  years,  including 
all  the  best  brands.  Parry's  statement  that 
"0.855  to  0.865  may  be  taken  as  including  most 
good  commercial  otto"  must  be  received  with 
some  caution,  as  it  would  exclude  some  of  the  finest 
otto  and  admit  much  that  was  doubtful.  As 
imported  into  this  country  by  the  largest  houses, 
the  otto  is  always  "bulked"  from  the  products  of 
the  various  small  distillers.  M.  Raitsow  has 
published  figures  showing  a  range  of  0.8531  to 
0.8659  at  27.5°  C.  from  samples  said  to  be  authen- 
tic; these  figures  are  naturally  rather  higher  than 
those  based  on  a  temperature  of  30°  C. 


Optical  Rotation. — This  varies  considerably, 
but  usually  lies  between  2°  15'  and  3°  15'  for 
samples  in  other  ways  satisfactory  ( temperature 
of  observation  27°  to  30°  C.)  Parry  gives  the 
limits  +  1°  to  —  4°,  but  for  Bulgarian  otto  these 
can  scarcely  be  considered  "safe."  I  have  never 
met  with  one  having  a  dextrorotation. 

Freezing  Point. — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  figures  agreeing  closely  with  those  given  by 
Bulgarian  merchants,  as,  although  this  is  almost 
their  only  standard  for  the  valuation  of  otto,  their 
method  of  taking  the  "setting  points"  leads  to 
uncertain  and  varying  results.  One  of  the  most 
scientific  of  these  gentlemen  has  described  to  me 
the  method,  which  consists  in  standing  a  vial 
(1  or  2  oz.)  of  otto  in  a  bath  slightly  above  its 
melting  point;  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  bath, 
neither  bath  nor  otto  is  stirred,  and  the  whole  is 
allowed  gradually.to  cool.  The  point  at  which 
crystallization  is  seen  to  commence  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  taken,  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  being  then  read. 

The  mode  which  I  find  yields  the  most  concord- 
ant results  consists  in  allowing  the  melted  otto  to 
cool  gradually  in  a  jacketed  tube  (similar  to  a 
Beckmann  freezing  point  apparatus,)  using  a 
thermometer  graduated  to  0.2°  or  0.1°,  and 
stirring  constantly  with  a  platinum  wire  stirrer. 
The  water  bath  should  not  be  more  than  3°  to  4° 
C.  lower  than  the  freezing  point  of  the  otto.  The 
small  air  bubbles  carried  down  by  the  stirrer  will 
rise  while  the  otto  is  fluid,  but  as  soon  as  the  least 
permanent  crystallization  has  set  in,  the  bubbles 
remain  suspended,  and  can  be  seen  even  before  the 
transparent  crystals  are  visible.  With  care  the 
freezing  point  taken  in  this  way  shtould  not  vary 
more  than  0.1°  in  different  determinations. 

Here,  again,  the  limits  usually  given  are  wider 
than  those  found  by  me  for  ottos  believed  to  be 
genuine;  the  B.  P.  range  of  19.4°  to  22.2°  is  cer- 
tainly wide  enough,  while  Parry's  "17°  to  23°" 
allows  too  much  scope  for  adulteration.  In  my 
opinion  19.5°  to  22°  would  cover  all  the  purest 
ottos  of  Bulgarian  origin.  Some  recent  experi- 
ments of  mine,  however,  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  the  freezing  point  of  the  same  otto  may 
vary  from  time  to  time.  It  was  noticed  that 
a  sample  of  otto  (about  100  c.c.)  which  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  an  open  beaker  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  30°  to  33°  C.  for  three  hours  had  its 
freezing  point  considerably  depressed.  A  further 
quantity  was  similarly  treated,  the  length  of  time 
being  increased  to  twenty-four  hours.  During  this 
time  at  intervals  a  cold  basin  placed  over  the 
beaker  became  bedewed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  which  had  evidently  been  dissolved  in  the 
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oil.  No  alcohol  could  be  detected  in  this  condensed 
moisture,  nor  was  there  more  than  a  trace  of 
volatile  oily  matter.  An  otto  which  before  this 
treatment  had  showed  a  specific  gravity  at  15.5° 
of  0.8535;  rotation  (100mm.,)  —20°  15';  and 
freezing  point,  21.4°  C.  (corr.)  was  examining  after 
"dehydration,"  and  I  found  that  although  its 
specific  gravity  and  rotation  were  scarcely  altered, 
the  freezing  point  was  lowered  to  20.5°,  showing 
a  depression  of  about  1°  C.  I  have  frequently 
noticed,  too,  that  if  a  large  (  20  oz.)  bottle  of  otto 
be  frequently  melted  and  allowed  to  congeal,  a 
small  amount  of  water  separates  in  drops  and  the 
freezing  point  is  found  to  be  lower  than  the  original. 

I  have  endeavored  to  effect  this  dehydration  by 
means  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  but  so  far 
without  success ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
point  requires  further  elucidation,  as  it  seems 
probable  that  the  same  otto  with  varying  percent- 
ages of  absorbed  moisture  will  show  varying 
freezing  points.  It  would  thus  seem  preferable  in 
all  cases  to  work  on  the  "anhydrous  "  otto. 

As  regards  the  statement  frequently  made  that 
ethyl  alcohol  is  a  constant  constituent  of  genuine 
otto,  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  its  presence 
in  pure  otto  with  certainty.  The  methods 
employed  have  been  the  iodoform  test  applied 
both  to  the  aqueous  liquid  obtained  by  shaking 
the  otto  with  warm  water  and  filtering,  and  to 
the  first  runnings  of  the  distillate  of  the  otto 
distilled  under  reduced  pressure.  A  modified 
"flash-test"  has  also  been  tried,  a  test-tube  half 
filled  with  otto  loosely  covered  being  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  water  bath  at 
100°  C,  the  cap  being  then  removed  and  a  light 
applied.  In  all  samples  of  ottos  examined  a  pale 
lambent  flame  has  resulted,  passing  down  the 
tube.  Many  other  essential  oils,  however,  quite 
free  from  alcohol  will  behave  in  the  same  way. 
Even  if,  as  suggested,  the  ethyl  alcohol  is  a  product 
of  the  fermentation  of  decaying  rose-petals  which 
may  sometimes  occur,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  more  than  very  minute  traces  can  occur  in 
the  otto  itself,  which  rises  to  the  surface  and  is 
removed  from  a  very  large  volume  of  water  in  the 
process  of  distillation.  Surely  such  a  process 
would  insure  the  almost  complete  washing  out  of 
any  ethyl  alcohol  originally  present. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  of  an 
addition  of  palma  rosa  oil,  an  otto  having  the 
freezing  point  of  21.5°  was  taken ;  this  was  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  9  parts  to  1  of  palma  rosa 
oil  (by  weight);  the  freezing  point  was  now 
20  5° — i.  e.,  had  been  depressed  just  1°  C. 

Alcohol  Constituents  and  Stearopten. — The  mere 
determination  of  the  percentage  of  alcohols  ( by 


acetylation )  does  not  afford  very  useful  results,  as 
palma  rosa  oil  consists  largely  of  the  same  alco- 
hols. The  determination  of  stearopten  affords  a 
further  clue  to  the  composition  of  the  otto,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  follow  identical  conditions 
in  each  determination.  The  usual  method  is  to 
treat  with  alcohol  ( 70  or  80  per  cent.),  freeze  the 
solution,  filter  off,  wash  and  dry  the  stearopten. 
It  is  probable  the  separation  is  not  quite  com- 
plete ;  thus,  if  the  mixture  is  cooled  to  0°  and 
filtered,  the  filtrate  will  usually  deposit  more 
stearopten  if  further  cooled  to — 10°  C. 

A  desideratum  is  some  method  for  the  quanti- 
tative separation  and  determination  of  the 
alcohols,  geraniol  and  citronellol,  as  it  seems 
probable  that  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  latter  in  the  fluid  portion  of  otto  than  in 
palma  rosa  oil.  Flattau  and  Labbe  have  put 
forward  a  process  for  their  separation  based  on 
the  differing  solubilities  of  the  alcoholic  phthalates 
in  petroleum  ether ;  but  the  results  obtained  have 
been  called  in  question  by  Schimmel. 

Ester  Percentage. — This  often  affords  useful 
information,  as  the  amount  of  ester  in  pure  otto 
is  very  low,  often  as  low  as  3.0  per  cent.,  while  in 
palma  rosa  oil  it  averages  10.0  per  cent.  Hence  a 
large  percentage  of  the  latter  may  be  detected ; 
low  priced  ottos  smelling  faintly  of  palma  rosa 
have  been  found  to  contain  4  to  4.5  per  cent,  of 
ester  (reckoned  as  geranyl  acetate,)  while  the 
finer  ottos  vary  from  3.0  to  3.5  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  absolutely 
reliable  single  test  for  the  purity  of  otto,  though 
much  may  be  learned  from  a  close  study  of  the 
various  characters,  and  especially  of  their  relation 
to  one  another.  It  appears  that  the  present 
"order"  prohibiting  the  importation  of  palma 
rosa  oil  into  Bulgaria  has  not  the  force  ( as  I  am 
informed  by  a  member  of  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 
ment) of  a  legislative  enactment,  and  is  practically 
a  dead  letter.  The  same  member,  however,  is 
endeavoring  to  obtain  fresh  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

*From  the  Chemist  and  Druggist. 


Trade  Marks  in  Germany. 

According  to  a  Blue  Book  recently  published 
with  regard  to  trade  marks  and  registration  in 
Germany,  foreigners,  so  long  as  they  have  a 
place  of  business  in  Germany,  are  entitled  to  as 
much  protection  as  the  Germans  themselves.  If, 
however,  the  applicant  conducts  his  business  solely 
from  abroad  protection  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
reciprocity  of  trade  mark  rights  with  his  country. 
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The  Lubrication  of  Steam  Engines. 

Engineers  very  commonly  pay  scant  attention 
to  the  cost  of  oil  used  in  lubricating  steam  engines. 
They  regard  it  as  an  insignificant  item.  Even 
those  who  pay  for  the  oil  take  small  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  paying  more  than  need 
be  paid.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  question 
of  oil  bills  in  any  district  would,  we  venture  to 
say,  give  highly  startling  results.  Not  long  since 
we  were  shown  an  American  Engine  of  the  horizon- 
tal high-speed  type.  It  was  indicating  about  13 
or  14  horse  power.  Coal  was  very  cheap,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  cost  of  fuel  was  as  nearly  as 
might  be  Is.  6d.  a  day.  The  oil  bill  was  3s.  6d. 
a  day,  or  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  coal.  In 
another  instance  we  found  an  engine  indicating 
about  1,500  horse-power,  and  using  120  gallons 
of  oil  per  week.  A  marine  engine,  triple  expansion, 
of  the  same  power,  gets  on  with  20  gallons  a 
week.  Again,  we  find  in  some  cases  that  oil  cost- 
ing 2s.  6d.  a  gallon  is  used;  in  others,  for  just  the 
same  class  of  work,  about  9d.  a  gallon  is  paid.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  a  lavish  use  of  oil  at  2s.  a 
gallon  runs  into  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  high 
time,  we  think,  that  more  attention  was  given  to 
this  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it 
by  users  of  steam  machinery.  Why,  it  should  be 
asked,  does  one  engine  use  more  oil,  very  much 
more,  than  another  ?  In  the  answer  lies  the  key  to 
possible  economy. 

An  excessive  use  of  oil  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways.  We  have  first  the  personal  element ; 
the  engineer,  or  driver  in  charge  of  the  engine, 
cares  nothing  about  what  the  oil  costs,  and  he 
wastes  it.  Secondly,  if  the  engine  is  badly  designed 
or  in  bad  order,  with  rubbing  surfaces  too  small, 
or  cut  and  scored  and  roughened  by  neglect 
and  bad  usage,  much  oil  will  be  needed  to  keep 
them  cool.  Thirdly,  the  oil  may  be  unsuitable, 
and  the  result  will  be  waste.  Fourthly,  the  engine 
may  run  in  dusty  places — such  as  cement  mills, 
iron  works,  etc., — and  a  great  deal  of  oil  will  be 
required.  A  prolific  source  of  waste  is  the  appa- 
ratus used  for  lubricating ;  some  of  the  sight  feed 
lubricators  are  terrible  sinners  in  this  respect. 
They  feed  but  a  drop  at  a  time,  it  is  true ;  but 
what  a  drop!  It  is  becoming  rather  a  favorite 
practice  to  fit  circulating  oil  pumps  to  steam 
engines.  These  pumps  raise  the  oil  which  collects 
from  all  the  lubricated  surfaces  in  a  common  reser- 
voir, and  lift  it  to  a  tank  above  the  engine,  from 
which  the  lubricating  pipes  extend.  The  same  oil 
is  used  over  and  over  again,  and  the  surfaces  are 
kept  thoroughly  wet  with  lubricant.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  device  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  will 


be  found  extremely  costly  and  inefficient  unless 
certain  precautions  are  taken.  Oil  used  on  a  steam 
engine  always  gets  mixed  with  water,  which  leaks 
from  the  glands.  The  oil  and  water  becomes 
churned  together  in  the  pumps,  mixed  with  dust, 
fine  brass  from  the  bearings,  coals,  etc.,  and,  how- 
ever fine  it  may  be  to  begin  with,  it  soon  becomes 
a  filthy-looking,  slimy  brown  fluid,  which  is  any- 
thing but  a  good  lubricant.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
avoid  this  result,  but  only  by  providing  really 
efficient  strainers,  and  a  large  tank  in  which  the 
water  and  many  impurities  may  have  time  to  settle. 
This  is,  however,  very  seldom  done.  There  is  more 
than  one  patented  apparatus  in  the  market  which 
professes  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  water  and 
return  it  clear  and  pure  to  the  pump  tank.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  apparatus  may,  it  is  said,  be  very 
small.  We  have  no  personal  experience  of  the 
satisfactory  working  of  these  things,  and  we  have 
very  grave  doubts  that,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  the  oil  pump  system  can  be  regard- 
ed as  economical. 

Some  engine  builders  are  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  are  covering  their  engines  with  polished 
brass  and  copper  lubricators,  all  self  acting,  all 
different,  all  the  best  of  their  kind.  Many  of  these 
devices  work  very  well,  but  they  do  not  save  oil. 
It  will  be  understood  that  at  the  present  moment 
we  are  not  considering  the  best  means  of  lubricat- 
ing, but  the  cheapest  way  of  securing  sufficient 
lubrication,  and  on  the  whole  we  think  that  noth- 
ing can  be  found  to  excel  a  good  oil-can  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  and  judicious  man,  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  trim  an  oil-box, 
and  knows  when  a  bearing  has  or  has  not  had 
enough  oil.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately,  far 
easier  to  purchase  self  acting  lubricators  than  it  is 
to  find  men  of  the  right  type,  and  so  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  invention  and  construction  and 
sale  of  automatic  lubricators  of  all  kinds — good, 
bad  and  indifferent — will  continue.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  recommending  any  one 
of  these  things  as  better  than  any  other,  but  there 
are  certain  obvious  qualifications  which  they 
should  possess.  For  example  they  ought  not  to 
blow  oil  all  over  the  engine-room  every  time  they 
are  opened  to  be  filled.  There  should  be  no  possi- 
bility of  their  becoming  clogged  up.  They  ought 
not  to  contain  delicate  mechanism.  They  ought  to 
be  so  made  that  they  can  be  used  with  oils  of 
different  kinds.  They  ought  to  be  strong,  and 
quite  free  from  the  chance  of  leaking.  The  cocks 
should  be  so  made  that  they  will  not  jam.  The 
screw  threads  of  removable  caps  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  caps  will  not  stick  or  jam  the 
threads.     The    pipes    must    be    free    from  sudden 
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bends.  The  price  ought  to  be  reasonable.  It  will 
be  seen  that  much  of  this  applies,  not  only  to 
lubricators  pure  and  simple  but  to  the  whole  army 
of  impermeators. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  extravagance  in  the 
consumption  of  oil  is  due  to  sheer  waste;  but  this 
waste  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  if  the  steam- 
user  understood  something  of  the  art  of  lubrica- 
cation.  If  an  engine  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  oil  will  suffice  for  its  wants. 
Curiously  enough,  bearings  and  cylinders  seem 
to  possess  the  power  of  acclimatizing  them- 
selves to  almost  any  condition  of  lubrication. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  an  engine  has  once  become 
habituated  to  the  use  of  much  oil,  time  and 
patience  will  be  needed  to  reduce  the  quantity 
found  necessary  to  avoid  heating.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  engine  begins  its  life  with  a  sparing  use 
of  oil,  it  may  be  moderate  in  its  demands  to  the 
end.  No  doubt  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  a  lavish  use  of  the  oil  can  will  suffice  to 
hide  defects  that  ought  not  to  exist.  Thus,  for 
instance,  guide  bars  become  badly  scored  from 
some  cause.  They  ought  to  be  taken  out  and 
refaced.  Instead  they  are  kept  cool  with  oil.  Big 
end  brasses  are  let  together  a  little  too  much. 
The  crank  pin  is  kept  cool  until  wear  has  taken 
place,  by  pouring  on  oil  as  though  it  were  water. 
Unless  drivers  of  engines  are  looked  after  closely 
they  will  in  too  many  cases,  waste  oil.  On  the 
other  hand  if  they  are  reprimanded  they  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  hot  bearings  result.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  some  large  mills  to  work  on  the 
premium  system,  but  the  result  does  not  seem 
satisfactory.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  some 
instances  a  modification  of  the  premium  system 
may  be  found  to  answer. — London  Engineer. 


Prof.  Chandler's  Address  before  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry. 

In  addressing  the  meeting,  Prof.  Chandler 
said  :— It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  the 
historic  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  I  am 
oppressed  by  the  recollection  of  the  great  men  who 
in  years  gone  by  have  expounded  here  the  latest 
discoveries  of  chemical  and  electrical  science. 

In  considering  the  various  subjects  I  might 
select  for  my  address,  I  have  decided  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  what  is  being  done  in 
the  United  States  for  the  advancement  of  chem- 


istry. In  looking  over  the  addresses  of  the  past 
presidents,  I  find  that  almost  every  chemical  topic, 
theoretical,  practical  and  historical,  has  been  al- 
ready presented  to  you,  and  my  only  hope  of  being 
able  to  say  anything  which  is  not  already  thor- 
oughly familiar  rests  in  the  presentation  of  matters 
purely  American. 

The  retiring  President  then  proceeded  to  review 
the  rise  and  developement  of  chemical  and  techni- 
cal education  in  the  States,  passing  from  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  his  student  days  to  the  pre- 
sent organized  methods  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines,  the  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities,  and  the 
quasi-collegiate  universities  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Cornell,  Chicago.  Coupled  with  these  were  the 
names  of  many  other  techinal  institutes,  such  as 
those  at  Massachusetts,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere. 
Regarding 

OUR  CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES, 

he  said  these  have  already  accomplished  a  great 
deal  that  has  benefited  and  consolidated  the  pro- 
fession in  America. 

The  first  step  in  the  movement  was  the  sugges- 
tion, early  in  1874,  by  Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton, 
that  that  year  might  be  very  properly  regarded  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  modern  chemistry,  and 
suggesting  that  the  chemists  should  meet  and 
enjoy  a  social  reunion  in  commemoration  of  events 
important  alike  to  science  and  civilization.  It  was 
a  woman,  Miss  Rachel  L.  Bodley,  Prof,  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Women's  Medical  College  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  who  had  the  happy  thought  that  this 
reunion  should  take  place  at  the  grave  of  Joseph 
Priestly  in  Northumberland,  Pa.,  where  he  found 
an  asylum,  when  compelled  to  leave  England,  and 
where  his  grandchildren  still  live.  The  idea  was 
very  cordially  received,  and  on  August  1st,  1874, 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen, 
the  chemists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  met 
at  the  grave  of  Priestly  to  celebrate  the  centennial 
of  chemistry.  The  convention  lasted  for  three 
days  and  was  full  of  interest.  The  success  of  this 
movement  led  soon  afterwards  to  the  creation  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  which  was  organ- 
ized under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  nominating  for  first  pres- 
ident of  this  society  an  Englishman,  John  W. 
Draper,  who  was  duly  elected.  This  society  has 
grown  in  influence  and  importance,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  has  1,544  members.  Following,  the 
example  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  it 
began  a  few  years  ago  to  organize  sections  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  there  are 
at  present  eleven  in  successful  operation. 
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The  work  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  then  dealt  with  in  detail,  which  we 
may  summarize  by  a  brief  reference  to 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

A  large  amount  of  original  investigation  in 
subjects  more  or  less  allied  to  agricultural  and 
physiological  chemistry  has  been  accomplished  at 
these  stations,  of  which  there  are  now  59. 

There  are  148  chemists  connected  with  these 
experiment  stations,  all  devoting  their  entire  or 
chief  attention  to  chemical  work.  One  of  the  most 
important  objects  in  view  in  establishing  these 
stations  was  to  protect  the  farmer  from  the  cupidi- 
ty of  the  dealers  in  artificial  fertilizers.  Not  only 
is  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  the  fertilizer 
given,  but  the  station  from  time  to  time  fixes  the 
commercial' value  of  the  important  constituents  of 
fertilizers,  and  in  the  report  of  the  analysis  attaches 
to  each  its  commercial  value  based  upon  the  stan- 
dards adopted. 

The  amount  of  money  which  has  been  saved  to 
the  farmers  by  this  work  alone  is  incalculable.  It 
has  been  extended  to  the  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  foods.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
by  the  station  chemists  on  methods  of  agricultural 
analysis,  working  independently  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

This  work  has  had  an  important  bearing  in 
the  evolution  of  methods  of  analysis,  in  securing 
uniformity,  and  in  reducing  errors,  apart  from  the 
researches  of  chemists  like  Osborne  and  Teller  on 
proteids ;  the  evolution  of  Atwater's  respiration 
calorimeter;  the  work  of  Mallett  on  the  physiolo- 
gical effect  of  creation,  and  the  applications  of 
science  to  dairying,  by  Babcock  and  Russell.  He 
also  referred  to  the  excellent  work  of  that  other 
essentially  scientific  State  Department — the  Geol- 
ogical Survey. 

Under  the  heading  of  Sanitary  Chemistry,  the 
speaker  mentioned  that  there  were  143  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  in  1897  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  methods  employed  included  chemical 
precipitation,  filtration,  broad  and  sub-surface 
irrigation,  and  combinations  and  variations  of 
these  principles.  Of  the  total  number  of  plants, 
120  were  built  between  1887  and  1897.  Assuming 
this  rate  of  construction  to  have  continued  from 
1897  to  1900,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  whose 
sewage  is  disposed  of  by  scientific  treatment  is 
about  1,000,000  at  the  present  date. 

The  adulteration  of  food  is  also  attracting 
more  and  more  attention  in  the  United  States,  not 
that  adulteration  is  excessive  with  us,  but  from 


the  fact  that  the  public  has  become  extremely  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject,  and  demands  pure  food. 
Local  health  authorities,  State  legislatures,  and 
Congress  are  all  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  pro- 
per laws,  and  in  establishing  laboratories  for  food 
analysis  in  order  to  secure  pure  and  wholesome 
foad. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Continuing,  Prof.  Chandler'said  : — The  chemi- 
cal industries  of  the  United  States  have  made  very 
material  progress  in  recent  years.  New  industries 
have  been  established  and  old  ones  developed  and 
enlarged. 

In  coal  production  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease within  the  last  year.  Over  218,000,000 
short  tons  have  been  produced,  of  which  191,500,- 
000  were  bituminous  coal,  36,000  were  cannel 
coal,  and  60,577,000  were  anthracite,  and  there 
are  still  most  extensive  tracts  of  coal  lands  which 
have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  miner's  pick.  The 
coke  industry  has  also  increased — 18,000,000  tons 
were  manufactured. 

Metals. — The  iron  industry  of  the  United  States 
now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  Over 
25,000,000  tons  of  ore  iron  were  mined  in  the 
country,  three-fourths  of  it  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region;  ores  are  also  imported  to  some  extent. 
The  pig  iron  manufactured  amounted  to  13,620, 
703  tons,  and  the  steel  to  10,662,170  tons.  The 
United  States  has  become  the  largest  copper  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world.  The  world's  copper 
product  during  the  year  1899  was  468,463  tons  of 
2,240  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  produced 
259,517  tons  (55  per  cent).  Second  on  the  list 
comes  Spain  and  Portugal  with  a  production  of 
54,220  tons.  69,574  tons  of  our  copper  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  native  copper  deposits  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  The  rest  was  obtained 
chiefly  from  Montana  and  Arizona  from  sulphurets. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  copper  produced  in  the 
United  States  was  electrolytically  refined.  Ameri- 
can copper  smelting  processes  have  reached  a  very 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  comparatively  simple.  There  are  31  copper 
smelting  establishments  in  the  United  States,  be- 
sides two  large  establishments  devoted  primarily 
to  other  industries  in  which  copper  smelting  is 
carried  on,  and  there  are  11  electrolytic  copper  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction of  electrolytic  copper  is  198,600  tons 
annually,  and  the  precious  metals  obtained  in  re- 
fining the  copper  amount  to  170,273  ounces  of 
gold,  and  21,199,200  ounces  of  silver.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  this  connection  that  large  quan- 
tities of  tellurium  and  selenium  are  obtained  as  a 
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by-product  in  refining  copper  electrolytically,  for 
which,  as  yet,  no  use  has  been  found.  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  tons  of  tellurium  being  thrown  away  be- 
cause no  useful  application  has  been  found  for  this 
interesting  element. 

Our  zinc  mines  continue  to  develop.  129,675 
tons  of  2,000  pounds  of  spelter  were  manufactured 
during  the  past  year  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri  chiefly;  a  little  from  some  other 
States.  Oxide  of  zinc  was  manufactured  to  the 
extent  of  36,663  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  chiefly  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  The 
New  Jersey  ore  is  most  interesting.  It  consists  of 
a  granular  mixture  of  franklinite  and  a  beautiful 
green  willemite,  which  is  the  silicate  of  zinc,  and 
small  quantities  of  the  red  oxide  of  zinc.  This  ore 
is  mined  in  large  quantities,  is  coarsely  ground, 
and  separated  by  magnetic  separators.  The  frank- 
linite is  first  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  subsequently  for  the  manufacture  of 
spiegeleisen.  The  green  willemite  is  shipped  to 
Westphalia  for  the  manufacture  of  spelter. 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Sulphur. — The  manufact- 
ure of  sulphuric  acid  has  grown  with  great  rapidity 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  large  quantities 
of  artificial  fertilizers  and  superphosphates  which 
are  employed  all  over  the  country,  north  and 
south.  As  the  phosphates  are  found  in  the  South- 
ern States,  the  industry  of  converting  them  into 
superphosphates  has  been  largely  concentrated 
there.  In  a  very  elaborate  article  on  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States,  read 
before  the  New  York  Section  of  our  Society  in  April 
last  year,  Mr.  Peter  S.  Gilchrist  has  described  the 
methods  employed,  and  given  valuable  statistics. 
He  mentions  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  75  fertilizer  works  where  sulphuric  acid  is  man- 
ufactured south  of  Maryland. 

The  petroleum  refineries  also  consume  large 
quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  high  as  2  per  cent, 
on  the  volume  of  oil  refined.  As  this  acid  does  not 
lose  its  acidity  in  the  operation  it  is  either  regen- 
erated to  be  used  again  or  sold  to  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  for  the  production  of  superphos. 
phates. 

Fertilizers. — Chemical  fertilizers  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  in  our  chemical  in- 
dustries. Mr.  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  there  are 
approximately  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
fertilizers  sold  in  America  at  a  cost  to  the  farmers 
of  more  than  $53,000,000  dollars. 

The  largest  consumers  of  sulphuric  acid  are  the 
manufacturers  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  chiefly 
from  the  phosphatic  rock  deposits  of  Tennessee, 
South  Corolina,  Florida  and  other  States. 


Potash  salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  all  impor- 
ted, but  most  of  our  nitrogen  compounds,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  from  the  gas  works,  and  animal  refuse 
from  our  abattoirs  and  packing  houses,  such  as 
dried  blood,  tankage,  etc.,  horns  and  bones  and 
cotton  seed  meal,  are  obtained  at  home. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  States  have  enacted  fertil- 
izer laws  requiring  that  the  boxes  containing  the 
fertilizers  shall  have  attached  to  them  in  some  plain 
manner,  the  name  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
guaranteed  percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  soluble  in  water. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  there  were 
registered  in  1899  2,268  different  brands  of  artifi- 
cial fertilizers,  the  number  of  manufacturers  sup^ 
plying  them  being  190. 

A  most  important  process  has  been  devised  by 
Joseph  Van  Ruymbeke  for  recovering  the  valuable 
material  which  exists  in  solution  in  the  liquor  of 
the  rendering  tanks  in  abattoirs  and  packing 
houses.  This  liquor  or  soup  as  it  is  called,  results 
from  the  treatment  in  the  tanks  under  pressure  by 
steam  of  all  the  refuse  of  the  abattoirs  and  packing 
houses.  The  fat  is  liberated  and  rises  to  the  top. 
The  meat  and  bones  are  cooked,  the  gelatine  and 
other  soluble  matters  pass  into  solution  in  the 
water  of  the  condensed  steam.  Many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  recover  the  valuable  plant  food 
in  this  liquor,  but  on  evaporating  it  to  dryness  and 
thoroughly  drying  it,  is  was  found  to  be  very  de- 
liquescent, and  it  was  impossible  to  handle  it 
successfully.  Ruymbeke  found  that  by  evaporating 
this  liquor  to  the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  adding 
to  it  a  small  percentage  of  persulphate  of  iron,  it 
was  immediately  coagulated  and  rendered  so  in- 
soluble that  it  could  be  squeezed  into  a  solid  mass 
in  the  hand  without  difficulty,  and  when  dried  it 
was  found  to  be  entirely  permanent.  This  process 
is  now  generally  employed,  and  results  in  adding 
a  considerable  quantity  of  plant  food  to  the  market 
supply. 

In  connection  with  fertilizers  and  plant  food,  I 
must  mention  the  interesting  investigations  which 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Birchmore.  Dr. 
Birchmorehasmadea  careful  bacteriological  study 
of  the  curing  of  stable  manure,  and  has  ascertained 
the  conditions  under  which  the  desirable  microbes 
can  be  encouraged  and  the  proper  fermentation  se- 
cured by  which  the  plant  food  is  retained,  and  he 
has  also  found  the  conditions  under  which  unfavor- 
able fermentation  takes  place,  and  plant  food  is 
wasted.  The  paper  on  this  subject,  which  he  read 
before  the  New  York  Section  of  this  Society,  is 
published  in  the  journal  for  February  of  this  year. 

Salt  has  long  been  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  generally  from  brines,  though  valuable  de- 
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posits  of  rock  salt  occur  in  Louisiana  and  New 
York  State.  New  York  State  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer; Michigan  follows  closely,  then  comes  Kan- 
sas, Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  California,  Utah,  etc. 
The  total  product  for  the  year  1899  was  nearly 
3,000,000  tons  of  2,000  lbs.  Improved  processes 
have  been  introduced  and  salt  of  the  best  quality 
is  now  supplied  for  dairy  use. 

Soda  Ash  was  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  20  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  the  Solvay 
process  has  been  introduced.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  establishments  working  this  process. 
The  Solvay  Process  Company  has  one  plant  at 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  another  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, and  it  is  claimed  that  they  turn  out  at  these 
two  plants  nearly  1,000  tons  daily.  The  Mathie- 
son  Alkali  Works  at  Saltville,  Virginia,  turn  out 
200  tons,  and  J.  B.  Ford  and  Sons  at  Wyandotte, 
Michigan,  turn  out  200  tons. 

Borax. — We  have  a  considerable  industry  in 
borax  and  boric  acid;  in  fact,  we  are  the  largest 
producers  in  the  world  of  these  substances.  They 
are  made  from  the  colemanite  of  California,  calcium 
borate,  of  which  24,068  tons  were  mined  in  1899, 
and  from  the  alkaline  waters  and  efflorescences  of 
some  of  the  Western  States. 

Minor  Products. — Bromine  was  manufactured 
to  the  extent  of  433,033  lbs.  Some  tungsten  and 
ferro  tungsten  were  manufactured,  as  well  as  chro- 
mates  and  bichromates.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
manufactured  at  one  or  two  points.  We  have 
quite  an  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  Epsom  salts,  the  materials  being 
either  dolomite  or  magnesite  from  California,  or 
imported  from  the  Mediterranean.  Carbonate  of 
lithia  is  manufactured  from  the  beautiful  lepidolite 
of  San  Diego,  California. 

Caustic  Soda  and  Bleach. — Another  important 
electro-chemical  industry  at  Niagara  Falls  is  the 
electrolysis  of  common  salt,  for  the  production  of 
caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder  by  the  beauti- 
ful process  invented  by  Hamilton  Y.  Castner,  a 
former  pupil  of  our  School  of  Mines.  I  presume 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are  so 
familiar  with  this  process  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Castner  employs  two  separate  cells 
in  his  apparatus,  the  salt  solution  being  limited  to 
one  of  them,  where  it  is  decomposed,  the  chlorine 
being  led  off  to  the  lime  chambers,  while  the  sodi- 
um is  taken  up  by  the  cathode  of  metallic  mercury. 
The  other  chamber  is  emplo3'ed  for  extracting  the 
sodium  from  the  amalgam,  and  its  conversion  into 
caustic  soda;  the  mercury  circulating  freely  from 


/bile  none  of  the  salt 
into  the  caustic  soda 


one  chamber  to  the  other,  \ 
solution  ever  finds  its  way 
compartment. 

The  efficiency  of  this  process  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  the  caustic  soda  produced  is  almost 
chemically  pure. 

Near  by  is  another  establishment  devoted  to 
one  of  Mr.  Castner's  inventions.  This  is  the  ex- 
traction of  metallic  sodium  from  caustic  soda  by 
electrolysis,  which  is  the  only  process,  I  believe, 
now  used  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  metal- 
lic sodium  in  quantity,  there  being  works  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent  that  carry  out  the 
same  process. 

While  a  portion  of  this  sodium  is  sent  into 
commerce,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  converted 
either  into  peroxide  of  sodium,  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses, or  into  cyanide,  for  use  in  the  cyanide  pro- 
cess of  gold  extraction  and  by  electroplaters. 

Dr.  L.  Kahlenberg,  of  the  Universit\-  of  Wis- 
consin, has  recently  made  a  discovery  which  may 
prove  of  great  value  in  the  future.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  a  solution  of  lithium  chloride  in 
pyridine  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, with  the  deposition  of  pure  metallic  lithium. 
We  can  hardly  foresee  what  advantages  may  come 
in  the  future  from  the  substitution  of  such  solvents 
as  this  for  water  in  the  preparation  of  baths  for 
electrolysis,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  which 
are  encountered  in  working  with  certain  metals 
owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen  released  from 
the  water  employed  as  a  solvent. 

Another  establishment  is  now  beginning  oper- 
ations at  Niagara  Falls  for  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder.  It  employs 
the  process  of  Charles  E.  Acker,  which  differs  en- 
tirely from  the  Castner  process.  The  sodium 
chloride  is  in  a  fused  condition,  and  a  cathode  of 
melted  lead  is  employed,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
formation  of  a  combination  of  lead  and  sodium, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  either  for  the  manu- 
facture of  galvanic  batteries  as  a  substitute  for 
zinc,  or  from  which  the  sodium  can  be  withdrawn 
by  distillation,  or  in  the  form  of  caustic  soda  by 
treatment  with  water. 

Chloride  of  Potash  is  now  manufactured  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Niagara  Falls  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  process  em- 
ployed was  invented  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Franchot 
and  appears  to  be  an  entire  success.  Another 
chlorate  factory  has  been  erected  at  Bay  City, 
Michigan. 

Phosphorous  works  have  been  established  at 
Niagara  Falls  by  the  Oldbury  Electro-Chemical 
Company,  the  phosphorus  being  produced  by  elec- 
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trie  heat.  I  have  no  detailed  information  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  business. 

Lead. — The  Electric  Lead  Reduction  Company, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  is  engaged  in  electrolysing  galena 
with  the  production  of  spongy  lead  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen.  The  process  was  started  last 
spring,  and  the  output  has  reached  a  ton  of  lead  a 
day.  The  results  so  far  are  extremely  satisfactory, 
and  orders  have  been  placed  for  new  machinery 
which  will  enable  the  plant  to  turn  out  ten  tons 
per  day. 

Distillation  of  Wood. — The  most  important 
substitute  for  grain  alcohol  in  the  arts  is  wood  or 
methyl  alcohol.  Of  this  there  were  produced  in 
1899  about  4,000,000  gallons.  Associated  with 
this,  of  coarse,  is  a  large  industry  which  results  in 
the  production  of  pyroligneous  acid,  acetate  of 
lime  and  refined  acetic  acid.  A  considerable  indus- 
try has  also  grown  up  in  the  manufacture  from 
acetate  of  lime  of  acetone,  which  is  used  as  a  sol- 
vent and  also  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol  in  the 
manufacture  of  chloroform.  This  substitution  of 
acetyne  for  alcohol  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  ^f  chloroform.  The  manufacture 
is  extremely  simple,  and  the  yield  is  over  160  per 
cent.  Frequent  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from 
the  drinking  of  wood  alcohol  by  mistake  for  grain 
alcohol. 

There  are  about  90  factories  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  acetate  of  lime,  with  an  aggregate 
product  of  35,000  to  40,000  tons  per  annum.  As 
there  is  little  sale  for  pyroligneous  acid,  it  is  all 
worked  up  into  wood  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lime. 

Fatty  Acids  and  Glycerine. — Another  chemical 
process  which  has  proved  remarkably  successful 
was  invented  by  Tilghmann,  and  consists  in  hy- 
drolysing  the  fats  for  the  production  of  fatty  acids 
and  glycerine  by  superheated  water.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  all  the  other  processes  for  accomplish- 
ing the  same  result.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description. 

The  rest  of  the  address  covered  aluminum,  cal- 
cium carbide,  branches  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
artificial  illumination  by  petroleum,  gas,  water 
gas  and  electricity;  the  glass,  cement,  pottery, 
paper,  rubber,  coal  tar,  sugar  and  fermentation 
industries,  and  such  other  miscellaneous  processes 
as  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  pharmaceu- 
tical products. 


Deodorizing  Train  Oil. 


and  removed.  Neither  process,  however,  is  effect- 
ual for  train  oil.  The  superheated  steam  destroys 
the  train  oil  completely,  and  alum  is  without  any 
action.  A  German  patent  has  been  taken  out  for 
achieving  the  desired  object  by  using  the  two 
reagents  in  combination,  viz. :  hot  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  steam  at 
110  deg.  C.  The  process  is  carried  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  2  cwt.  of  the  train  oil  are  mixed 
with  from  4  to  8  lb.  of  the  aluminum  salt  in  cold 
saturated  solution  and  then  exposed  to  steam 
superheated  to  110  deg.  C.  The  evil-smelling  com- 
pounds are  thereby  decomposed,  and  partly  volatil- 
ised. In  from  2  to  4  hours  the  oil  has  lost  every  trace 
of  disagreeable  odor,  and  is  then  left  to  stand. 
It  separates  completely  from  the  solution  and  can 
very  soon  be  decanted.  It  is  run  off  into  vats 
where  it  is  kept  for  some  time  at  80  deg.  C.  to 
deposit.  It  quickly  becomes  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent. This  process  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
with  those  now  in  use  with  respect  to  simplicity, 
and  takes  much  less  time  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
applicable  to  almost  any  kind  of  fat  besides  train 
oil,  and  especialty  to  tallows. 


Soap  Wanted  in  Asia-Minor. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Erzeroum,  Asia- 
Minor,  reports  that  small  quantities  of  soap  from 
Britain  have  begun  to  appear  in  the  market  there, 
and  that  the  demand  will,  probably  increase  for 
cheap  varieties. 


Many  fats  and  oils  can  be  deodorized  by 
super  heated  steam  or  by  dilute  solution  of  alum. 
In  either  case,  gelatinous  matters  are  precipitated 


Duty  on  Recovered  Oil. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  in 
giving  instructions  to  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  says: 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  22  last, 
and  to  the  report  of  the  special  examiner  of  drugs 
therewith  transmitted,  and  other  correspondence, 
I  have  to  state  that,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter,  the  department  is  satisfied  that  so 
called  oleic  acid  or  recovered  oil  as  now  imported, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  largely  used  as  a  wool  oil,  is  not 
entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  568  of  the 
act  of  July  24, 1897,  and  treasury  decision  15,040, 
of  May  10,  1894,  as  an  oil  commonly  used  in 
soap  making  and  fit  only  for  such  use,  but  is 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 3  and  section  7  of  said  act.  You  will  be 
governed  accordingly. 

O.  L.  Spaulding, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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such  analytical  work  as  was  done  at  the  St.  Louis 
institute  just  referred  to,  it  might  possibly  have 
been  carried  out  successfully.  There  are  two  flour- 
ishing schools  for  brewers  in  this  country,  both  in 
connection  with  special  laboratories  confined  to 
brewery  work — the  time  may  come  when  the  soap 
trape  will  have  a  similar  institution. 

At  the  recent  Lauudrymen's  Convention,  by 
the  way,  was  read  a  communication  from  the  chem- 
ist and  superintendent  of  Tim  &  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
proposing  that  a  school  be  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  practical  laundrymen.  He  advises  that 
the  school  be  connected  with  some  large  laundry 
and  that  the  teaching  cover  the  chemistry  of  com- 
pounds used  in  the  laundry,  laundry  bookkeeping, 
and  practical  laundry  work  in  all  departments.  If 
established,  as  we  believe  it  will  some  day,  it  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  soap  trade. 


Thank  You  Very  Much. 

The  American  Soap  Journal,  for  many  years 
published  in  Chicago,  and  later  in  New  York,  has 
for  the  best  reason,  transferred  its  headquarters 
to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Editor  Gathmann  promises  to 
furnish  the  trade  with  a  still  better  paper  than  he 
has  in  the  past,  which  is  something  that  will  tax 
all  his  energies  to  do.  The  American  Soap  Journal 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  soap  and  chemical  in- 
dustries, and  is  a  needed  publication  in  the  trade. 
We  wish  it  every  success. — Nat'l  Laundry  Journal. 

Special  Articles  in  our  Exchanges 

Among  recent  articles  appearing  in  our  Exchanges,  which  are 
of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  which  for  various  reasons 
we  do  not  reprint,  we  recommend  the  following  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  matters  dealt  with  in  those  articles. 

Note  date  and  address  of  papers  in  sending  for  them  or  looking 
them  up  in  libraries. 

Mechanical  Stoking. — Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment, Sept.  IS  (and  to  be  continued.) 

Trade-Marks  in  Germany. — British  &Colonial  Drug- 
gist, London,  Aug.  10. 

Production  of  Mineral  Paints  in  1899.— Oil,  Paint 
&  Drug  Reporter,  New  York,  Aug.  27. 

The  Chemistry  of  Corn  Oil.— Oil,  Paint  &  Drug 
Reporter,  New  York,  Aug.  27. 

Dryers  and  their  Functions. — Oils,  Colours  &  Dry- 
salteries, London,  Sept.   19. 

Gums  and  their  Uses. — Serial  article  in  Oils,  Col- 
ours &  Drysalteries,  London. 

Heating  &  Lighting  Power  of  Coal  Gas. — Chemical 
Trade  Journal,  Sept.  22. 


Quantitative  Analysis  for  Glycerine  in 
Fats  and  Soaps. 

M.  Laborde,  of  the  Agricultural  Station  of 
Bordeaux,  has  recently  discovered  a  process  for 
thegravitative  analaysis  for  glycerine  in  fermented 
liquids,  based  on  the  action  excerised  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  or  glycerine  under  heat. 

He'^ias  ascertained^ that  glycerine,  heated  to 
about  200  degrees  C.  with'concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  produces  a  quantity  of 'carbon,  from  which 
the  corresponding'  quantity  of  glycerine  can  be 
exactly  deduced.  The  reaction  is  represented  by 
the  following  quotation : 

C3H803-J-SO:*H2=C3-r-S02-[-5H20. 

The  process,  simple,  rapid,  and  exact,  consti- 
tutes an  important  progress  in  analytic  chemistry; 
for  previous  processes  for  ascertaining  the  propor- 
tion of  glycerine  have  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  researches  of  M.  Laborde  ior  establishing  the 
accuracy  of  his  process,  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
fermented  drinks,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  alcohol-glycerine  proportion  is  very 
variable  in  red  wines,  and  that  it  can  scarcely 
serve  to  characterize  a  natural  wine;  since  the 
limits  of  its  variation  may  extend  from  10  to  16 
per  cent.,  thus  exceeding  the  figure  14  given  by 
M.Gautier  as  a  minimum.  He  has  also  discovered 
large  variations  in  the  alcohol-glycerine  ratio  in 
liquids  of  different  nature,  as  well  as  in  different 
samples  of  liquids  of  this  same  nature. 

His  process,  therefore,  elucidates  a  very  inter- 
esting point  in  the  chemistry  of  fermented  drinks, 
demonstrating  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol- 
glycerine  is  far  from  having  the  influence  attributed 
to  it  in  the  anatyses  of  wine  and  other  fermented 
liquids. 

We  have  applied  the  process  of  M  Laborde  to 
the  quantitative  analysis  for  glycerine  in  fats  and 
soaps.  The  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  publish  the 
method  we  have  employed. 

In  the  analysis  for  glycerine  in  soft  soap  or  in 
loaded  soaps,  ten  grams  of  soap  are  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  precipitated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  which  is  added  cautious- 
ly until  precipitation  ceases;  then  filtered,  to 
separate  the  insoluble  zinc,  and  washed  with  warm 
water.  The  filtered  liquor  and  washing  water 
receives  an  addition  of  10  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  is  evaporated  on  a  sand  bath.  M.  Laborde 
noticed  that  in  an  acid  liquor  and  glycerine  is 
entirely  retained  at  the  point  of  boiling  water,  so 
that,  for  concentration,  it  is  necessary  to  acidulate 
it.  When  there  remains  not  more  than  3  cc.  of 
liquid,  the  analysis  for  glycerine  proceeds  conform- 
ably to  his  process ;    5  or   6  cc.   of  concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the  mixture  and 
closed  with  a  rubber  stopper,  to  which  an  open 
tapering  tube  50  c.  in  height  is  fitted  ;  then  heated 
on  the  sand  bath  to  about  150  degrees  C. 

The  matter  blackens  disengaging  white  vapors 
of  water  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  tempera- 
ture mounts  to  200  degrees  C,  and  is  kept  there 
by  reason  of  the  falling  back  of  the  water  conden- 
sed in  the  tube. 

When  the  carbonaceous  matter  forms  lumps 
floating  in  the  acid,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  and 
allowed  to  cool ;  then  5  cc.  of  half  diluted  chlor- 
hydric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  heated  over, 
until  the  white  vapors  reappear.  On  cooking, 
about  100  cc.  of  water  are  poured  in,  raised  to 
ebullition,  and  the  whole  deposited  on  a  flat  filter 
in  order  to  collect  the  carbon,  which  is  washed 
with  boiling  water  until  the  acidity  ceases. 

The  filter  is  punctured,  and  the  carbon  made 
to  fall  by  a  jet  of  hot  water  into  a  tarred  platinum 
capsule.  Some  drops  of  ammonia  are  added,  and 
the  excess  of  water  evaporated  on  the  sand  bath 
or  a  stove.  The  dry  residue  is  heated  below  the 
red  to  drive  off  the  traces  of  ammonium  sulphate 
which  it  may  retain  and  then  weighed.  The 
weight  of  carbon  obtained,  mutiplied  by  2.56, 
gives  the  corresponding  weight  of  the  glycerine. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  for  glycerine  in  an 
oil,  tallow  or  fat,  10  grams  are  saponified  with 
soda  and  alcohol ;  water  is  added  to  the  dry  soap, 
and  the  analysis  proceeds  according  to  the  method 
we  have  indicated  for  analyizing  a  soap. — Revue 
de  Chimie  Induslrielle. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories. 


t  us  by  our  readers  will  rind  prompt 


in  this  column 


The  large  oil  and  soap  works  of  the  Merchant's 
and  Planter's  Oil  Co.,  at  Houston,  Texas,  were 
completely  destroyed  hy  fire  on  Sept.  16.  Esti- 
mated loss  $350,000. 

A  strike  among  the  employees  of  the  oil  factor- 
ies in  Marseilles,  France,  is  threatening  to  become 
general,  and  2000  workmen  are  idle.  Fifteen  oil 
mills  have  been  compelled  to  close. 

The  Nature  company  of  New  York  City  is  a 
new  incorporation,  to  manufacture  toilet  articles. 
Capital  $10,000. 

At  a  meeting,  held  shortly  after  the  fire,  by  the 
Merchant's  and  Planter's  Oil  Co.,  of  Houston,  it 
was  decided  to  rebuild  the  large  plant  (which  em- 
ploys 350  men)  as  rapidly  as  possible.  All  depart- 
ments, including  the  soap  manufacturing  part,  are 
to  be  re-erected. 


The  Vinolia  Co.,  of  England  has  closed  its  war 
fund  according  to  which  a  small  sum  was  given  up 
for  war  funds  on  its  sales  of  soap  for  nearly  a 
year  now.     The  fund  amounts  to  about  $55,000. 

The  new  soap  works  of  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  at 
Balmain,  New  South  Wales,  will  commence  opera- 
tions this  month. 

Cudahy  Bros,  will  erect  a  large  glue  plant  in 
connection  with  their  packing  establishment  in 
Milwaukee.  They  already  have  a  glue  factory  in 
Kansas  City. 

The  plant  of  the  Hargraves  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  been  bought  in  by  a  bank 
which  had  a  mortgage  for  $35,000  upon  it. 

The  Florence  ( Tenn.)  Soap  Co  ,  is  a  new  firm. 

A  correspondent  of  a  foreign  exchange  recently 
asked  for  the  address  of  makers  of.  toilet  soap 
with  feminine  names  "worked  in  by  a  patent 
process."  At  the  time  we  thought  there  would  be 
a  profitable  idea  concealed  about  this  item  and 
prepared  to  print  a  few  words  about  it  in  this 
column.  Meantime,  however,  the  following  para- 
graph has  come  to  hand  from  England  : 

Myname  Soap  Company,  Ltd.  — Registered 
with  a  capital  of  £6000,  in  £1  shares.  Object :  To 
manufacture  and  deal  in  perforated  soaps  bearing 
Christian  names,  surnames,  texts,  souvenirs,  and 
words,  known  as  "Myname  Soap,"  and  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  perfumers,  grocers,  chemists, 
druggists,  soapmakers  manufacturers  of  proprie- 
tary and  patent  articles  and  toilet  requisites,  etc. 

Another  queer  idea  from  the  same  country  is 
that  contained  in  the  incorporation  of  the  "Anti- 
Corpulency  Soap  Syndicate,  Ltd.  — Capital, 
£2500,  in  £1  shares.  Object:  To  manufacture  and 
deal  in  fat-reducing  soaps,  shampoo  washes,  toilet 
requisites,  proprietary  articles,  etc.  The  first 
directors,  (to  number  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  seven)  are  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.G.Wharton, 
G.  S.  Boutall  and  C.  W.  Blacklock.  Qualification, 
£100."  We  trust  the  shareholders  will  not  see 
their  fat  reduced,  but  will  rather  succeed  to  reduce 
that  of  their  neighbors  who  buy  the  soap  for  that 
purpose. 

Carbolic  soap,  as  tendered  for  use  to  the 
British  Admiralty,  was  found  by  the  government 
chemists  to  contain  the  requisite  10%  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid  in  only  one  tender  out  of  three.  A 
similar  condition  prevailed  regarding  disinfecting 
powders. 

Byron  Erkenbrecker,  formerly  the  proprietor 
of  the  Erkenbrecker  Soap  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  since 
going  out  of  the  soap  business,  has  gone  into  the 
Investment,  Loans,  Real  Estate,  Stocks  and  Bonds 
business. 
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To  save  space  we  do  not  print  in  this  column 
the  "Personal"  items  appearing  from  the  letters 
printed  in  preceding  pages  of  this  issue. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Price  Patent  Candle 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  the  board  to  find  themselves, 
notwithstanding  a  number  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, able  to  recommend  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  the  same  amount  as  that  paid  for  the 
same  period  of  1899,  which  was  as  to  profit  a 
record  year  in  the  company's  histor3r.  The  profit 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  has  been  less  by  only 
£2,250,  than  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  last 
year.  Since  April  1st  last,  the  price  of  their 
chief  raw  material,  paraffin,  had  been  raised  by 
82  per  cent.,  other  raw  candle  materials  had 
also  risen  in  price,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
and  coals,  timber,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  had 
become  much  dearer.  These  adverse  circumstances 
had  necessitated  an  increase  of  the  price  of  candles, 
and  any  rise  always  tended  to  check  the  demand. 
Besides  the  export  business  of  all  British  candle 
makers  had  been  seriously  interferred  with  by  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and  seemed  likely  to  be 
interferred  with  by  disturbances  in  China,  and 
these  matters  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
near  future.  That  the  company's  business  had 
not  suffered  more  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  half- 
year,  those  customers  who  had  running  contracts 
with  the  company  at  the  old  prices  availed  them- 
selves largely  of  their  right  to  take  candles  to  the 
utmost  extent  allowed  by  their  contracts.  The 
profit  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  aided  by 
sales  of  candles  which,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  been  deferred 
till  the  second  half,  and  it  was  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  the  profit  of  the  present  half  year 
would  suffer  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

T.  Rogers,  formerly  operating  the  soap  factory 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
water  department  in  that  city. 

W.  H.  Lever,  of  Port  Sunlight  is  expected  in 
this  country  on  a  business  trip. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
aiid  Trade-Mark^,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  cojvy  of 
anv  of 'he  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

658,991.      Soap    Cake    and     Holder    for    same. 

Charles  Langguth,  assignor  of  one  half 

to  F.  Daenzer,  Chicago,  111. 

PRINTS. 

None. 


LABELS. 

7,799.  Title:  "  Silver  Clean."  (For  a  Clean- 
ing Preparation  or  Powder.)  Ashley  I.. 
Smith,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

7,801.  Title:  "Premo."  (For  Soap.)  Na- 
tional Soap  Works,  Titusville,  Pa. 

7,812.  Title:  "Wm.  Penn  Family  Soap." 
(  For  Soap.)  National  Soap  Works, 
Titusville,  Pa. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

35,032.  Medicated  soap.  Elizabeth  M.  Barthel, 
London,  England.  Essential  feature.— 
The  word  "Zinoline." 

35,034.  Laundry  Powder,  Irvine  W.  Biggar, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  Essential  feature.— 
The  word  "Helpstarch." 

35,115.  Washing  Powder.  George  E.  Clapp, 
Otsego,  Mich.  Essential  feature. —  The 
words  "Snow  Flake." 

35,114.  Shaving  and  toilet  soap.  The  J.  T. 
Robertson  Company,  Manchester,  Conn. 
Essential  feature. — The  representation  of 
a  shaving  brush  with  a  mass  of  foam 
'  surrounding  and  extending  from  the 
bristles. 

35,147.  Laundry  soap.  N.  K.  Fairbank  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. 

Notes  for  the 
Manufacturing   Chemists. 

COPPER    APPARATUS    IN    MANUFACTURING 
CHEMICALS. 

F.  T.  Gordon  of  the  U.S.N,  recently  undertook 
the  investigation  of  some  reported  reactions  of 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  and  alkaline  liquids,  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  copper  in  the 
plant  tissues.  He  reports  his  conclusions  in  the 
American  Druggist  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  copper 
be  present  in  the  tincture  it  is  probably  derived 
from  copper  evaporating  pans  and  similar  appara- 
tus. He  suggests  that,  as  other  metals  as  well 
have  been  found  to  be  taken  up  from  the  appara- 
tus used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  a 
revolution  in  the  character  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  utensils  used  for  manufacture  maybe 
found  necessary. 

ALIZARINE. 

The  alizarine  makers  of  Europe  have  formed  a 
combination  by  which  two  of  the  continental 
makers,  Messrs.  Neuhaus  and  Messrs.  Gauhe, 
discontinue  the  manufacture,  leaving  the  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  following:  Baden  Aniline 
&  Soda  Works  ;  F.  Bayer  &  Co. ;  Meister,  Lucius 
&  Brunning;  British  Alizarine  Co.  Other  firms, 
however,  not  in  this  arrangement,  are  figuring  on 
entering  the  field  now? 
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A   NEW   GUTTA-PERCHA. 

The  English  acting-consul  for  Zanzibar  reports 
the  discovery  of  a  new  gutta-percha.  This  sub- 
stance is  derived  from  a  tree  which  grows  prin- 
cipally at  Dunga.  When  tapped  with  a  knife,  a 
white  fluid  emanates,  which  when  placed  in  boil- 
ing water,  coagulates  into  a  substance  which  in 
character  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
gutta-percha.  As  the  material  cools  it  becomes 
exceedingly  hard,  but  while  soft  it  can  be 
moulded  into  any  required  shape.  Although  it  is 
not  expected  to  prove  equal  to  the  genuine  article, 
it  is  considered  that  it  will  be  quite  suitable  for 
some  purposes  for  which  gutta-percha  is  at  present 
utilized.  It  is 'said  to  abound  in  Zanzibar,  and 
will  be  a  very  cheap  product. 

DEXTROSE  MANUFACTURE. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  wood  dissolves 
in  concentrated  acid,  and  that  the  solution  on  fur- 
ther dilution  and  boiling  passes  into  dextrose. 
One  could  not  start  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
however,  as  then  by-products  would  form,  which 
prevent  the  isolation  and  subsequent  fermentation 
of  the  dextrose.  Alexander  Classen  has,  however, 
now  made  the  observation  that  ordinary  chamber 
acid  ma3^  be  applied  under  certain  conditions,  and 
the  observation  has  a  more  general  interest.  If 
one  part  of  sawdust  is  mixed  with  %  part  of  acid 
of  55°  or  60°  Baume,  a  greenish  mass  results, 
which,  on  extracting,  does  not  show  any  sugar. 
But  when  we  compress  this  mixture,  the  reaction 
begins,  and  a  good  deal  of  dextrose  is  formed.  The 
pressure  is  kept  on  for  half  an  hour,  until  the  mass 
has  turned  dark  and  hard.  Four  parts  of  water 
are  then  added  and  the  broken-up  pulp  is  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes  to  complete  the  inversion. 
This  method  thus  avoids  the  necessity  of  having 
to  use  concentrated  acid,  and  there  is,  further,  a 
saving  in  acid.  The  resulting  dextrose  is  described 
as  very  good. 

NEW   USE   FOR   LIQUID   AIR. 

A  furnace  has  been  designed  in  Germany,  inten- 
ded to  burn  low  class  fuel,  such  as  lignite  and  peat, 
and  the  combustion  is  intensified  by  turning  the 
gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  evaporating  liquid 
air  on  the  fire.  Nitrogen  is  first  set  free,  after 
which  there  remains  a  gas  containing  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  price  of  this  gaseous 
mixture  is  81  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

GRAPHITE   AJJD   ASPHALT  IN   CUBA. 

Graphite  and  asphalt  of  a  very  superior  quality 
are  worked  in  a  small  way  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Clara,  in  Cuba,  and  there  are  also  said  to  be  indi- 
cations of  petroleum.  Amongst  other  metals  and 
minerals   which   are  known   to   exist  in   different 


parts  of  the  island  may  be  mentioned  gold,  quick- 
silver, zinc,  lead  and  antimony,  but  they  have  not 
been  sufficiently  worked  to  show  whether  the  de- 
posits are  of  any  commercial  importance  or  not. 

DOMESTIC   REFUSE   AS   FUEL. 

The  calorific  value  of  the  average  London  do- 
mestic refuse  has  been  estimated  at  about  0.99  lbs.  of 
water  from  and  at  212  deg.  Fah.  per  lb.  of  refuse 
burnt.  It  is  calculated  that  the  total  amount  of 
power  per  annum  which  could  be  obtained  from 
the  whole  of  the  refuse  in  London  if  burned  in  suit- 
able furnaces  would  amount  to  133,000,000  brake 
horse-power  hours. 

Thompson  Kingsford,  son  of  the  founder  of 
T.  Kingsford  &  Sons,Oswesgo,  (N.  Y.)  Starch  Co., 
died  on  September  7th. 

The  United  States  Glue  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation has  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

The  Harris  Glue  Works,  Toronto,  Ont.,  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  loss  $25,000. 

D.  A.  Horton,  for  fifteen  years  in  the  fertilizer 
business  in  Northamptan,  Mass.,  has  died. 

M.  M.  Green  has  resigned  from  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  manufacture  at  the  Solvay  plant 
in  Detroit. 

The  government  of  Greece  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  saccharin,  as  injurious  to  health. 
It  is  permitted,  however,  for  medical  purposes. 

Incorporated  : — The  Blaine  Oil  &  Guano  Works, 
at  Blaine,  Wash.,  to  manufacture  oils  and  fer- 
tilizers. Capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators:  T.H. 
Wymonde,  L.  W.  Gundlach,  G.  W.  Westcott,  all  of 
Blaine. 

In  harmony  with  the  vote  of  the  executive 
committee,  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  Friday, 
November  16,  and  continuing  over  Saturday  and 
Monday,  17  and  19,  or  until  the  business  of  the 
association  is  complete. 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co., 

Newark,   N.J. 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (  Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  {Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  Y. 
Purgo,  O.   W.  Goliitigs.  Chicago 
Malena,  B.  F.  York,  Warrior's 

Mark,  Pa. 
New  Century,  White  &  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks 

Titusville,  Pa. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF-       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  •  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **-  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


M  Los  Angeles  Soup  Co.  Boriiiqu..  , 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New      Elkington,  Philadelphia 

York  Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co.,  Bouquet  de  Noel  IB 

New  York  Bozena  322 

320  MinteauxSoapCo.,Cinein-  Brag  38 

nati    O  Brighton  Family  321 

3>:  Bell   &  rBogart  Soap  Co.,  gristo 325 


S.  and  Thomas  Crushed  Lily  191 

Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal 

Snap  Works. 
Crystal   White   Lace, 
White  Soap  Works. 
Brown's  Glvcerated  Ever  Heal-  Crystal     White    Tar, 


Kirchrnan  Co.,  Chicago.  ins?  Tar  Soap  332  White  Soap  Works 

323  W.  II.  Judd  &  Co.,   Ham-  Brown  Wax  58  Cuba  63 

ilton   Out  Bull  Dog  Tar  328  Cucumber  Cream  16 

324  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Curea  191 
Joseph,  Mo.  Ch' 


Floriano  Castile  294 
Forest  Bouquet  16 
Formaldic,  Clark  M.  £ 
New  York 
White  Fragrant  Bouquet  301 
Freedom  298 
Crystal  Fruitano,   Leo  S.  Sa 

ark.  N.  J. 
Crystal  4  Bells  308 


Gable's  Cr 
Geranium 


La  Botiita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 
Ladies'  Toilet  304 
La  Diploma  16 
La  Fantasma  16 
La  Favorita  16 
uel,  New-  La  Favorita  Cast-ile  328 
La  Gloria  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.    R 
Soap  &>  C/iem.  Co.  Pittsbn 
La  Paloma54 


i,;r:l 


Jouquet  Glycer 


Lasco  f)4 


W.     Tut 


Co. 


ighampton  (N.  Y.) 


Sutterinilk  and  Rosewate 


Bennington  (VU  Soap  Co.   By  Jingo,  Alsfelder,  Bardes  &     Da 


327  Ohio  Mfg. Co. .Cincinnati      Havlin,  Ci 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr    *     Rees 
Wabash,  Ind. 

334  Remmers  Soap  Co., 
cinnati. 


Co.,  Cairo  Family  Soap  120 


o.,  Dayton. 
Cairo  MottledQerman  120  Del  Gloria  Castile  3 


Lavasa,    F. 

,     „,        .,         .  ■„'5'54       Boston 

.  German  s¥vm\y,  Aurora  Soap  Lavender  Balm  301 

334  Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,      Works  j,a  \riola  191 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew  Leather  114 
Fla.  art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Le  Beau  Monde  95 

Daily  Topic  16  G  L  Y   320  Leon  Libert,  ,4 .  ^  > 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer  Gladiator  16  York 

Clev 


A  Better  90 
Acme  Face  Cloth  3 
Acme  Sponge  328 
Admiral  Dewey  331 
A.   H.   G.,    Amalga 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


lie  S.  Wks.  Delicia  Boquet  16 

.   Deltaso,   Delta    Mfg.    Co., 
Louis,  Mo. 
Dewey  286 

Dew  of  Violets,    Win.   P. 
&•  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New  Carboi;c  Remedy 
..     .   Carbolii 


Cake  Walk,  Louisv. 

Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 

California  Violet  n4 

Calla  Lily  Borax  54 

Calumet  Family  63 

Cnridv     lames    Tu  loch,    Chica   Diamond  C 

ee   III.  Diamond  H  Chip  120 

Canon  Bal 


•;-,m 


Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  78 
Dirt  Eater  191 


Gleamine,  /.  W.  Aid 

land,  Ohio 
Gloria  71 
St.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co., 
New  York 
Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (Wis.) 
zus  Soap   Co. 

Gold  Mine  120 
GoldStar  48 
Gold  Standard  8 
Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 
Golden  Cream  320 
Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co.,  St.  loseph.  Mo. 


Lighthouse  298 

Lilac  Blossoms  302 

Lilax  302 

Lion  Castile  38 

Lion  Washing  Powder  302 

Little  Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Co..  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 

Madison  Square,  Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T. 

Logan,  St.  John,  N.   " 


lequin,     Wm 
New   York,  N. 
Hawaii 


'Century    Borax,    Belknap   &  Domino  16  Gun  Boat  38 

Mcclln     Newburgh,  N.  Y.         Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton 
g£S&£&"  ,    _  Dr^ck's  Medicated,  cii 

^Eva^cfp^Ky '  J'         D^Ja^'f Physicians,  C// 
Phpprful   17  ton  Soap  CH.  .._.._ 

Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora,(IU)  Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White   Charles  Heartsease  54 

Soap  Works.  F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  Heather  of  the  Links 

Chicago  Oleine  2  Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap      Coffin,  Nm  York 

S2S2TSS  /*■  W,d,Dr95Yerkes  Medicated  320 
''*■  incite      (^«-)|«}j^da8 

Easter  Lillie  191 
Eastman  Springs  Toilet 


Cleanola,      j 
Soap  Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 


Philadel-  Cocoa  Buttermilh  324 

Cocoa  Milk,  Wm.  P.  / 
rrri\       Co..  Indianapolis. 
■a,     (III.)  CoU,Cl.eara  Shaving  33 


America's  Best  Family 

ra,  (III.)  Soap  Works. 
Amonia  302 
Anco  Tar  320 
Anglo-American  331 
Anglo  Saxon  331 
Anthea,      Rogtr      &       Galle, 

Paris,  France 
Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 
Anti  Rub,   R.  E.  L.  Johnstor. 

Denver, 'Colo. 
Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 
Anti  Trust  294 
Anvil  Pumice  54 
Arkansas  Traveller  191 
Artisan  2 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 
Auto,   Mark   Mvers, 

phia. 
Avalon  54 
Aurora   Belle,    Auro 

Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.    Newman," 'Alt 

ora.  III. 
Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   &  Brc 

New  York,  N.   Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan   Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala)  Complexion  Bath  41 

Soap  Co.  Coronado  54 

Bill  the  Kicker  90  (Coronet)  323 

Black  Bear  61  Cotto,      Globe     Refi; 

Black     Cat    Petroleum,     New     Louisville,  Ky. 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.       Court,    Court   Perfumery    Co. 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      New    York 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat>  Cracker  Jack  35 


Logan,  St.  Join 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     N< 
n  on.  Cream  Laundry  287 

Hanzy  Panzy  294  Meadow  Violet  332 

Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Snip  Co.  Medicated  Cocoanut  324 


Blisset:. 


Medicated  Lei 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    11 
G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Mi 


327 


Helmet 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 
Hesperus,  J.  D.Jowers,  Smiti 
Fork,    Tenn. 
C.  High  Ball  263 


Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  &■  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap  & 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 
Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 


G.    Cribbs   &°    Son, 
«y      Harbor,  Mich. 

Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day- 


Eclectric  63 


New   York 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated, 
Cold  Cream  Honey  S5  .^Eclipse)  Tor    Canada:     John     Nood,  Lowell,  Mas 

Colonial  Borax.    Colonial  Soap  ^Tavylol  &  Co..  Toronto 

Eden  Elder  Flower  191  Iceberg,  Burden  Co. 

Charles  F.  Miller,      N    f" 
,  Pa.  t^m'  ia 

Eighth  Wonder  Tar  19 


Hornby s     Oatmeal     Co.,  Mode)]  T(xas  Scap  Co 


Co..  New  York. 

Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap  - 
Co..  New  York. 

(CoineO  for  Canada:    D.Rich- 
ards, Woodstock.  Ont.  -g. 

Comfort,   Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Electric  Mottled  German 
Hartford,  Conn.  Electric  Spark  304 

Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton  Elvsia„  v'il>k,t  51 


Moon  191 

Moonlight,    Maple   Leaf  Soap 
r,  r.      Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

1.  has.    1    Morning  Star  191 

Motor,   Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roch- 

Newark  My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,      Weiden 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 


Co 


Co 


Empire  Lily,  Lazcll,  Dalley  <V 

Co.  New   York. 
Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal- 
ley &*  Co.,  New  York 
'     Rose, 

New   York 
Etna  63 
Eulalia  96 
Excelco,  Am 

Philadelphia. 
Extract  Rose  &  Glyce 


Italian  Castile  191 

Ivory  Paste  10 

Ivory  Washing  Powde 


lack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bcgart,N.  Y. 
'     95 

Washing 
Compound  320 
Jeven 


Nase  Ceske  322 

Nary  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Necessaire.  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 

Nerve  and  Muscle  320 

New  Century,    White 6fBagler 

Co..  Worcester. 
New  Era  63 
New   Era  Petroleiu 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant. 

West  Orange.  N.  J. 


Jos.  S. 


Black  Hawk,  Wamock  <V  . 

ston.  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Grass  Belle  334 
Bob  Lee   .91 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 


Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 

Creamine  Shaving'"191 

Cricket  117 

Crow  Tar  304 

Cruiser  16 

Crushed  Lilac  191 


Nigger  71 
Kawa-Cura-332  Noodle  Chips  120 

Key  298  Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap  No  Trust  294 
Fancy  Laundry  63  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  Noxdirt,       Marinette      (W. 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320  Kicker,    E.    B.    &=    C.  Smith,         Soap  Co. 


Fifl  318 
Flag  06 
Floater  120 
floating  Olive  81 
Floating  Tar  71 
Floral  Honey  16 


Chica  e-o. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden     E 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 


Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg.  Wm.  E.  Scott 
Pough keepsie,  N.  Y. 


54 
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Odorless     Naphtha,      Colcnia 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-Ko  Ko,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
o  a  Granada  Castile  334 
Old  Vet  290 
Olivcna  It 

(Hive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  326 
Olivine    Washing    Compound, 
One  Second,   One  Second  M/g, 

Co.,  St.  foseph,  J/,'. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 
Ophir  332 
Orinda,    Vail   Broi 

fihia.  Pa. 
Orris  Hath  41 
Ospoto,    E.    B.    Sutton,    Neu 


Polskic  Mydlo  322 
Porto  Rico  70 
Patts' Astral  321 
Presto  77 


Pri in  i  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna   Bouquet    10 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Hyacinth  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity      Washing      ( 

pound  154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.; 


308 


Our  Green  Bay  304 
Our  Hero    115 
Our  Hero  120 
Our  Jack  Tar  326 
Our   Pusher,    Enter/) 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  lift 
Our  Winner  29 


>\alell 

ixf.n-.l 


Bleaching  308 


Pacific  Laundry  54 
Patina  Rosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet    16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Ftvtile,    Bosi  m 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pay  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95 
Peek  In,  Wm.  II.  Bogart,  .V.  I 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 

der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-Tar  115. 
Physicians'    Universal   Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soa/>  Wk* 
t Picture)  323 


Quce:    :fl-::;r::::':    1 

Queen  Olive  Castile  31 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 

Radiant,    Oettinger    < 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ramona  54 
Red      Heart. 
Machine   C 

Reducine,     . 


Royal    Worcester,    White  & 
Sag  ley   Co.,    Worcester,  Mas: 

Rozellall5 

Rub-No-More,   G.  A.    Berghojj 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 

Sailor,  A  ug.  W.  Stadler,  Cievt 

land,  O. 
(Sailor  Boy)  323   ' 
Salome,  Salome  Company,  Ceda 

Rapids,  la. 
Sanatine,  /.   H.    Farr  eV  Co. 

Toronto,  Out. 
Sang-Cutica,     Arnold     lamer 


Savon    a    l'lleliotrope    de 

■Marin    16 
Savon  au  Orris  41 
Savon     anx     Lilas     lilanc 


334 
Savon  Lis  de  laValle334 
sav,.n  Swe el  Mosselle  334 
Savonia  21 
Scalpine,      Newton      Edmonds, 

II  "ashington,  D.C. 
Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap   Co.,    Cin- 


York,  N.\ 
Red  River  I 


i;.t 


Laundry 
nk,     New 


innati,  O. 

cour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and 
Client.  Co.   Cincinnati. 
Scourolio    327 
Scott's  Soap,    Wm.  E.  Scott  cV 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

'/■•■!.  RichardsWooMock,  Ont, 


Standard  Navv  Tar  33 
.  Star— Chips  120 

St.  Louis  Extra  Family 

Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Sultana  Tar  71 

Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 

Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  Engl 

Sweet  Caporal  115 

Sw»et  Comfort  325 
■  Sweet  Maiden  191 

Sweep    Stake,      Heiuit 
Dayton    O. 

Swiss  Carnation  332 


Takauap,      Thayer    Milne    Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Target,    Heading    (Pa.)     Soap 

Whs. 
2 -Bel  Ka  321 
Teddy  Roosevelt  115 
The  whole  Thing  for  live  cents 
,      120 
Tecumseh  Castile  72 
(Telephone)   for    Canada  :     D. 
Richards.  Woodstock,  Out. 
The  Latest  286 
The  Lily  Fair  54 
The  Wizard  115 
Thistle  Dew  320 
Thunder  29 

Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 
Toilet  Borax  41 
Toilet  Lily  189 
Toilet  Moss  189 
Toilet  Niobe  189 
Toilet  Rose  189 


Verona  Violet  95 

Vera    Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Noltins,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 
Ward's    White    Floating    Bor 


Gugerty, 


let  Sa.pi 


>ve  It  Floats 334 
Heliotrope  334 

Easter  Lily  331 
Iris  334    ' 

Lis  de  Valle  331 


Shviu 


Uk 


Remiuer  Honey  of  White 

vei-334 
Reinrners  Oatmeal  334 
Reuter'S  Healing  Soap,  Geo 
Barclay,   Brooklyn,   N. 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 


,  Sobieski's  Polskie  322 
Sokoli  322 
Snow  Shoe  58 
,  Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 
Soapo,  5.  L.   Gedney.  East  Or 

ange,  N.J. 
Suodiam  Washing   Compound 
Walter    Wainwright,     New 
comerston,  O. 
Solar  58 

Southern  Belle  191 
t  Southern  Elder  Flower  16 
(Souvenir)  323 


Uncle. Terry's  Casiile  120 

Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

Uncle  Sam's  Family,  Electric 
Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

Unico  16 

Union  Square,  Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United  Familie,  Grossfeld  6r 
Roe,  Chicago 

LTsona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

U.  s  Mail  38 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail  Merchant.-'  As- 
sociation, New  lersey 


41 

Wash     Alone,      P. 
Wat  erf  or  d,  N.  Y. 

Washeesie  (for  Canada.)  Mc- 
Laren &>  Co.,  St.  Cathaytnr, 
Ont. 

Washington  Castile  71 

Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Western  Star  54 

Westminister  16 

Whalel.ack   181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

White  Ash  308 

White  City  Soap  ChiDs  189 

White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 
Co.,  New   York 

White  Fleece  167 

White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 
ark,  N.J. 

White  Lawn  263 

White  Premium    5 

(White  Star)   for  Canada:    D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

White  Sulphur  327 

White  Violette  41 

Wilbert's  Best  329 

Wild  Rose  191 

Wisconsin  Star  71 

Witch,  Shumway  £-=  Co. 

Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 

Wizard  29 

Wolfe's  Electro  58 

Wolfe's  Wax  58 


Yankee  Doodle  268 

Tar  268 
•'■  "        Toilet  26S 

Yellow   Imperial,   Maple  Li 

Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,   Mo. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
Yukon  302 
Ynsea  58 


ilvo.    )(•■ 


/.  A  mien 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known 
probably  to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a 
recent  issue  says : 

"  The  first  edition  of 'American  Soaps' appeared 
inprintseven  years  ago  and  was  well  received, and 
since  that  time  the  authorhascontinuallycolleeted 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  makingalater edition  of  thebookmorecomplete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  illus- 
trated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds  are  large.     The  section  devoted  to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book. 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machire  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "  For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity-— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 

An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  here- 
with is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  3'our 
publications;  I  could  not  have  made  anything'  like 
it  before  reading  them."  No  better  compliment 
could  be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  just  siich  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50 
payable  in  advance. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTH8. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTIIS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
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!One"Kind  of  Formula  Fiend. 

Somewhere  or  other  there  must  live  somebody  who 

1  iikcs  a  fiendish  delight  in  sending  into  the  world  all 
kinds  of  nonsensical  formulas  for  making  various  soaps. 
When  he  sees  them  in  print  he  no  doubt  enjoys  himself; 
when  one  paper  copies  them  after  another  he  probably 
takes  himself  out  and  treats  himself;  and  when  they  arc 
translated  into  foreign  languages  to  appear  in  ponderous 
newspapers  in  various  countries  he  would  take  a  holiday 
— if  he  were  not  too  busy — grinding  out  new  formulas. 

For  ten  long  years  have  we  watched  these  formulas 
come  and  go,  but  under  the  most  promising  headlines 
there  were  always  the  most  unpromising  formulas,  and 
still  the  stream  runs  on  and  on. 

Thus  we  notice  in  a  paper — not  a  soap  paper — 
which  every  month  contains  a  wealth  of  really  useful 
reading  matter,  a  formula  for  a  shaving  soap — called 
"Military  Shaving  Soap."  It  calls  for  five  pounds  of 
palm  oil  soap  which  is  to  be  melted  and  to  which  is  then 
added  certain  proportions  of  six  different  essential  oils; 
it  may  also  be  "colored  if  desired."  That  by  this  process 
a  shaving  soap  could  be  made  that  would  have  anything 
especially  to  recommend  it,  can  hardly  be  said;  it  may 
do  for  a  "Military"  soap,  as  the  name  implies,  out  in 
camp  where  any  old  soap  would  have  to  do.  A  palm  oil 
soap  is  a  good  enough  base  to  make  a  shaving  soap  from, 
but  the  addition  of  six  different  essential  oils  is  not  what 
will  make  an  improved  article.  And  a  palm  oil  soap, 
even  though  "colored  if  desired,"  is  a  rather  indefinite 
thing.  To  look  at  the  formula  one  would  think  that  the 
soap  were  really  a  small  matter  if  only  the  perfume  were 
right.    All  in  all  the  formula  is  simply  useless. 

Another  formula  of  the  same  ilk  is,  for  example,  the 
following  for  a  shaving  liquid :    White  soap  lib.,  alcohol 

2  pts.,  orange  flower  water  3  pts.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture consists  in  melting  the  soap  in  part  of  the  orange 
flower  water,  then  adding  the  rest  of  the  latter  and  the 
alcohol.  Here  again  it  seems  that  any  old  soap  will  do 
if  it  is  only  white.  The  formula,  as  it  stands,  is  utterly 
useless,  except  for  tickling  the  originator  when  he  sees 
it  in  print. 

On  the  other  hand  such  a  formula  may  lead  the  un- 
wary into  useless  experiments  and  loss  of  money,  and 
altogether  the  propagation  of  them  is  about  as  useful 
as  is  the  sudden  jerking  away  of  a  chair  from  a  person 
intending  to  sit  down.     But  both -these  forms  of  amuse- 
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ment  will  persist  in  spite  of  all  one  can  say  or.  do.  Our 
remarks  are  intended  only  as  a  reply  to  an  occasional 
criticism  that  we  do  not  publish  more  formulas  than 
we  do. 

A  fairly  intelligent  office  boy  could  grind  out  formu- 
las of  this  description  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
active  collector  of  this  class  of  information,  but  is  that 
what  any  reader  wants?  Real  working  formulas  of 
actual  value  are  as  difficult  to  procure  as  the  foregoing 
are  easy,  to  get  by  the  dozen. 


A  Trade  Mark  Protective  Company. 

We  recently  made  some  remarks  about  a  company 
organized  (in  that  case  in  England)  for  the  protection 
of  trade  marks.  Since  then  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  us  evidently  under  the  misunderstanding 
that  we  manufacture  soaps,  as  follows : 

New  York,  Oct.  26,  1900. 
American  Soap  Co.: 

Gentlemen — Our  representative  will  call  on  you  at 
any  time  you  name  and  demonstrate  to  you  that  this 
company  will  register  your  trademarks,  names  and 
labels,  and  so  protect  you  in  the  use  of  them,  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  others  to  supply  with  an  imitation 
article  the  demand  you  have  created  for  your  goods. 
Yours  very  truly, 
The  International  Trade  Mark  Protective  Co. 


On  the  letter  head  of  one  of  our  correspondents  we 
recently  noticed  the  words,  "Manufacturers  of  Pine 
Milked  Soap."  Is  this  a  printer's  error  for  "milled" 
soap,  or  are  the  buttermilk  soaps  now  made  directly  by 
milking? 


Under  the  heading  "Eesinous  Matters  and  the  Soap 
Industry"  our  Paris  contemporary,  Les  Corps  Gras  In- 
dustriels,  points  out  that  the  French  consumers  are 
wrong  to  prefer  the  cheap,  highly  rilled  soaps  without 
rosin  to  equally  cheap  but  far  more  serviceable  rosin 
soaps.  To  this  and  other  very  sensible  observations  the 
paper  mentioned  adds,  however,  the  strange  remark: 
"If  we  must  admit  for  the  present  that  the  crude  rosin 
oils  are  unsuitable  for  soap  making,  we  have  a  thousand 
reasons  to  believe  that  if  they  were  carefully  rendered 
neutral,  rosin  oils  would  have  as  brilliant  a  future  in 
soap  making  as  olive  oil  and  cotton  oil  have  enjoyed." 
Our  contemporary  is  evidently  unaware  of  the  numer- 
ous futile  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  making  soap  out  of  rosin  oils. 


During  the  past  month  several  letters  have  reached 
us  addressed  to  New  York  and  forwarded  to  Milwaukee 
from  there,  and  at  least  two  letters  intended  for  us  have 
altogether  failed  to  reach  us.  To  avoid  this  in  future 
we  request  all  correspondents  to  remember  that  all  our 
mail  is  to  be  addressed  to  Milwaukee  only,  and  in  no 
case  to  New  York. 


The  list  of  a  few  subscribers  with  particularly  out- 
landish addresses  (no  pun  intended)  which  we  pub- 
lished last  month  awakened  considerable  more  interest 
than  we  had  expected.  After  mailing  the  papers  on 
Monday,  the  first  mail  of  Thursday  morning  brought 
replies  from  Henry  Passolt,  of  Saginaw,  D.  D.  Martin 
(Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.),  and  J.  J.  Behan  (Pels  &  Co.). 
After  that  replies  came  fairly  fast  and  gradually  tapered 
off  again,  but,  being  late,  they  were  "hors  de  concours," 
as  they  said  at  the  Paris  exhibition.  Strangely  enough, 
nobody  mentioned  the  privilege  we  extended  of  address- 
ing the  wrappers  to  these  subscribers  for  a  while. 
Ahem. 


Some  of  the  replies  had  one  or  two  wrong  answers, 
but  in  the  main  the  replies  received  were  correct.  Some 
answers  were  dashed  off  in  an  off-hand  way,  while  others 
were  carefully  prepared ;  one,  for  instance,  criticised  our 
spelling  of  Ahmedabad,  and  also  made  sure  of  a  correct 
reply  by  locating  Johannesburg  in  the  "South  African 
Republic,  S.  A.,  with  understanding,  of  course,  of  pres- 
ent British  suzerainty."  Altogether  these  little  evi- 
dences how  carefully  the  Journal  is  read  are  a  source  of 
real  satisfaction,  and  we  have  been  gladdened  by  hear- 
ing from  our  readers  so  freely. 

One  of  the  writers  stated  that  he  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  our  authority  for  any  corrections;  well,  his  re- 
plies were  all  correct;  but  to  those  who  had  errors  in 
their  replies  we  would  say  that  our  authority  in  each 
case  is  the  subscriber  himself  who  may  be  relied  on  to 
know  in  what  country  he  resides.  This,  clinched  by  the 
country  from  which  the  remittance  is  received,  can  leave 
no  doubt.  A  Money  Order  for  $2.50  is  a  pretty  good 
authority,  whether  it  be  issued  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, South  Africa,  or  anywhere  else. 


And,  while  speaking  of  our  readers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  will  mention  a  little  hobby  of  ours  which  has 
just  celebrated  a  little  jubilee  all  by  itself.  For  some 
years  we  have  kept  one  specimen  of  each  of  the  different 
postage  stamps  that  came  to  us  on  our  correspondence, 
excluding  from  the  collection  absolutely  any  stamp  not 
received  on  our  own  mail  of  the  Soap  Journal,  and  keep- 
ing only  one  of  each  kind.  Many  a  reader  has  seen  this 
collection  in  our  office,  and  while  it  contains  no  stamps 
of  particular  value  to  the  average  collector,  to  us  each 
specimen  has  a  significance  of  its  own,  so  that  there  are 
few  collections  that  we  would  trade  it  for.  Now,  the 
other  day  we  added  the  250th  variety  of  stamp  to  this 
collection ;  it  came  from  Hayti  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  size  in  the  whole  collection.  This  little  occasion,  by 
the  way,  would  have  occurred  much  sooner  but  for  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  of  its  existence  this  collection  had 
the  distinction  of  being  rifled  by  a  youngster  who  was 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  postage  stamps  and  any- 
thing else  not  nailed  down. 
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The  International  Commission  on  Atomic  Weights 
has  reported  against  the  proposition  of  changing  the 

standard  from  11=1,  to  that  of  0=1(5.    There  are  many 
learned  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  change,  but 

the  Hi  to  1  standard .     But  this  is  no  time  for  that. 

In  connection  with  our  editorial  of  last  month  on 
the  subject  of  technical  education,  the  information  is  of 
interest  that  the  sum  set  apart  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  aiding  in  such  education  in  its  own  country 
has  been  increased  by  75  per  cent,  in  the  last  four  years, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in 
1900. 


We  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  two 
pamphlets  from  the  pen  of  J.  Lewkowitsch.  One  of 
these  is  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  and  deals  with  the  chemical  manu- 
facturing industries  at  the  Paris  exhibition  and  the  an- 
imal meeting.  The  other  is  a  special  reprint  from  the 
Jahrbuch  der  Chemie  and  entitled  "Technologie  der 
Fette  and  Erdoele." 


A  soap  maker  in  England  had  two  of  his  fingers 
crushed  between  two  barrels  last  month  and  died  of 
lockjaw  in  consequence.  We  publish  this  as  a  warning" 
against  the  surprising  indifference  of  many i  people  to- 
ward injuries  of  a  minor  kind,  and  especially  when  such 
injuries  occur  under  conditions  which  necessarily  cause 
the  wound  inflicted  to  be  particularly  unclean. 


How   Soap   is   Sold. 


this  purpose,  any  such  items  coming  to  their  attention; 
if  you  don't  want  to  send  your  own,  send  those  of  your 
neighbors,  and  they  will  do  as  much  for  you,  perhaps. 
*  *  * 

Taking  the  various  items  just  as  they  come,  there 
is  before  us  a  circular  issued  by  the  Bell  &  Bogart  Soap 
Co.  of  New  York.  At  its  head  there  is  the  following 
illustration  and  inscription: 


In  response  to  our  printed  request  for  suggestions 
how  we  can  add  to  the  interest  of  our  reading  matter,  a 
friend' suggested  last  month  that  it  would  interest  man- 
ufacturers very  much  to  know  more  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  way  of  advertising  soaps  to  the  public. 

Acting  on  this  hint,  we  have  looked  about  in  search 
for  striking  advertisements  and  other  means  employed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  consumers  to  certain  soaps, 
and  have  succeeded  in  collecting,  to  start  with,  a  num- 
ber of  advertisements  suitable  for  reprinting  and  well 
calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  soap  manufacturers 
as  well  as  of  consumers. 

Considering  the  enormous  proportions  to  which  the 
advertising  of  soap  has  grown,  not  a  few  good  items 
may  escape  our  search  unless  our  readers  will  send  us, 
on  their  part,  either  copies  of  their  own  advertisement 
used,  or  those  of  other  manufacturers  which  they  may 
happen  to  notice  in  magazines,  newspapers,  etc. 

The  objects  of  such  reproduction  of  advertisements 
in  the  Soap  Journal  are  several;  for  one  thing  they  are 
interesting  reading,  for  another  they  show  what  is  going 
on,  and,  thirdly,  they  may  give  rise  to  other  new  ideas. 
So  our  readers  will  help  themselves  by  sending  us,  for 


DEAD  OATS,  DOGS,  RATS  AND  HORSES  EN  ROUTE  FOR 
BARREN  ISLAND  SOAP  FAT  FACTORY. 

Under  the  above  comes  the  following  announcement : 
Office  of  Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co., 
520  and  522  West  24th  Street. 

New  York. 
Good  Morning. 

Have  come  to  stay.  You  will,  in  the  near  future, 
receive  sample  of  a  novelty  in  soap  and  will  say  it's  a 
money  maker  for  the  retail  grocer  and  a  money  saver 
for  the  consumer.  Maross  Jenkins. 

Following  this  announcement  there  comes  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  clippings : 

"A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture requiring  the  Barren  Island  'Reduction  Works'  to 
move  away  within  a  year. 

"Maross  Jenkins  has  been  touched.  His  thunder 
has  been  stolen — or  rather,  the  wind  that  has  hitherto 
filled  the  sails  of  his  ads.  of  'Coal  Oil  Johnny'  Soap  will 
die  away  into  a  calm.  Itis  presumed  he  will  seek  other 
reduction  works  and  garbage  disposal  plants  for  thun- 
der, to  yet  terrorize  the  ignorant  and  to  amuse  the 
literate." — Soap  Gazette  and  Perfumer. 

"Saint  Cyr  made  a  series  of  inoculation  experiments 
from  which  he  concluded : 

"  'Glanders  under  all  its  forms,  in  all  its  degrees,  in 
all  its  conditions,  in  all  its  stages,  and  finally  at  every 
instance  of  its  existence,  is  contagious,  and  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  contagion — not  possible,  eventual,  or 
conditional  danger,  but  certain,  actual,  and  always 
menacing  danger.'  " — U.  S.  Agricultural  Department 
"Year-booh,"  p.  100. 

"Report  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year,  shows  that  24,363  car- 
casses of  dead  animals  were  sent  to  Barren  Island  'to  be 
made  into  fertilizers  and  soap  fats.' " — New  York 
Herald,  Sept.  19,  1900. 
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And  finally  the  circular  ends  with  the  statement : 
"  'Coal  Oil  Johnny  Soap'  contains  no  diseased  animal 
fats.     What  soap  do  you  use  to  wash  the  dishes  from 
which  you  eat  ?"  Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co. 

The  envelope  containing  the  circular  just  mentioned 
bears  the  motto:  "Too  Good  to  Float:  Not  Air,  but 
Soap." 

Accompanying  the  circular  is  a  letter,  saying : 
Dear  Sirs : 

Maross  Jenkins,  the  originator  of  "Coal  Oil  Johnny" 
soap,  also  its  name,  is  now  associated  with  this  company. 

He  will  endeavor  to  still  improve  the  quality  of  this 
soap ;  also  bring  out  other  novelties  in  the  soap  line. 

We  believe  you  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  undertaking. 

You  may  look  for  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jenkins  in  a 
few  days.  Yours  truly, 

Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co. 

The  picture  of  "dead  cats,  dogs,  rats  and  horses" 
was  taken  at  the  foot  of  West  Thirtieth  street,  New 
York  City,  by  one  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  employes  who  had 
armed  himself  with  a  kodak. 

Another  circular  sent  out  by  the  same  firm  shows  a 
girl  in  bathing  costume,  with  her  skirt  blown  about  her 
by  the  sea  breeze.  Under  the  picture,  among  other  state- 
ments, are  the  words:  "We  don't  sell  to  department 
stores.    Are  you  buying  of  manufacturers  that  do  ?" 

The  other  half  of  the  circular  is  taken  up  by  the 
following  advertisement : 

Hotel  Columbia,  Asbury  Park,  N.  Y. 
Sea  Water  Baths  a  Specialty. 

Sept.  25,  1900. 
My  Dearest  Mamma : 

The  bathing  suit  you  kindly  sent  me  is  too  nice  for 
anything.  They  all  say  I  look  nice  in  it.  Enclosed  find 
photograph  I  had  taken.    Don't  I  look  nice  ? 

When  the  sea  is  high,  or  the  under-tow  strong,  I  take 
a  sea  water  bath  at  my  hotel,  as  I  have  "Coal  Oil 
Johnny"  soap,  which  works  like  a  charm  in  salt,  or  hard 
water.    I  also  use  it  to  remove  grease  or  stains. 

Last  evening  the  stupid  waiter  overturned  a  glass  of 
milk  on  my  new  Paris  gown.  How  I  did  cry!  You  will 
not  believe  that  I  have  cleaned  it  with  this  soap.  Tell 
our  grocer  to  get  it.  I  will  close  with  love  and  kisses  for 
you  and  papa.  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Lucille. 
P.  S. — Tell  papa  to  be  sure  and  send  me  a  check  be- 
fore Saturday. 

The  H.  &  H.  Co.  is  a  concern  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
making  a  carpet  cleaning  compound.  In  a  circular  dis- 
tributed over  the  counter  of  druggists  and  grocers  they 


make  it  quite  a  point  to  declare  that  their  product  is 
not  a  soap,  "because  it  contains  no  animal  fat."  They 
describe  it  as  a  cleaning  compound  containing  nothing 
but  vegetable  matter  and  oils ;  no  acids  nor  alkalies,  and 
cleaning  "by  absorption,  not  force."  They  recommend 
it  for  use  on  carpets,  lace  curtains,  laces,  straw,  fur  and 
wool  hats,  painted  wood,  floor,  linoleum,  dishes,  silver- 
ware, jewelry,  dogs,  harness,  sores  on  horses,  marble, 
hair  brushes,  statuary,  in  the  laundry,  and  for  shampoo- 
ing the  hair,  brushing  the  teeth  and  for  shaving.  There 
follow  two  pages  of  directions  for  use,  and  then  a  num- 
ber of  testimonials  from  chemists,  wholesalers,  and 
widely  known  users,  such  as  the  Tremont  House  and 
the  Chicago  Carpet  Co.  of  Chicago,  the  Plankinton 
House  of  Milwaukee,  the  Des  Moines  Street  Car  Co., 
Palace  Car  Co.,  etc. 

We  have  not  read  through  all  the  testimonials,  but 
one  of  them  caught  our  eye,  being  dated  1895,  signed 
K.  G.  Ingersoll,  and  stating  that  "the  compound,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  says :    Out  d — d  spot." 

Grocers  are  distributing  also,  for  the  same  firm,  little 
looking-glasses  which  are  so  curved  that,  looked  into  in 
one  direction,  the  face  becomes  very  broad  and  involun- 
tarily smiling,  and  the  words  are  printed  to  appear  un- 
der the  face:  "We  use  the  H.  &  H.  Cleaning  Com- 
pound." Held  at  a  different  angle,  however,  one's  face 
becomes  very  long  and  the  words  "I  wish  we  had"  appear 
under  the  face. 

A  short  and  pointed  advertisement  is  the  following : 
Get  a  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  soap.     Do  your  washing 

with  it. 

Say  you  don't  like  it.     Your  grocer  returns  your 

money ;  5c.  Pels  &  Co.,  Makers,  Philadelphia. 

*  #  * 

We  now  come  to  a  set  of  advertisements  of  quite  a 
different  style,  and  select  a  few  specimens  from  the 
same  by  way  of  contrast,  reserving  for  next  month  the 
remainder  of  what  we  have  so  far  collected.  (To  save 
space  we  do  not  follow  the  "display"  of  any  of  the  ads., 
but  merely  give  the  reading  matter  again,  and  merely 
reprint  the  ads.  without  further  comment. 

To  start  a  new  business,  to  enlarge  an  existing  one, 
to  increase  profit  and  make  satisfied  customers,  there  is 
nothing  so  suitable  to  do  this  than  to  show  by  an  article 
of  universal  use  your  superior  knowledge  and  care  in 
selecting  and  handling  goods. 

People  think  they  know  all  about  soaps,  but  by 
means  of  our  goods  prominent  firms  in  your  line  of 
business  have  demonstrated  to  their  patrons  (we  have 
shown  them  how  and  will  do  the  same  thing  for  you) 
how  long  continued  intelligent  and  honorable  co-opera- 
tion between  maker,  distributor  and  user  has  so  de- 
cidedly improved  the  general  usefulness  of  even  this 
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seemingly  simple  article.     Write  us  for  particulars  Iioav 

you  can  take  advantage  of  our  experience. 

Our  goods  are  made  to  fit  the  variable  purposes  soaps 
are  meant  for.     They  commence  to  show  their  many  ad- 
vantages at  a.  time  when  the  fine  appearance  of  ordinary 
trash  disappears,  i.  e.,  with  the  first  use. 
*  *  * 

Our  goods  are  like  good  people.  The  best  of  their 
kind  are  not  recognized  at  a  glance ;  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
a  profit  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

The  full  compi'ehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'"Leaders,"  as  used  by  our  successful  firms,  is  worth  a 
fortune. 

"Leaders,"'  if  properly  used,  are  sure  to  lead  to  suc- 
cess— they  are  the  keys  to  open  the  doors  of  trade. 

Successful  "Leaders"  must  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
people,  must  remind  them  pleasantly  and  frequently 
(while  being  used)  of  the  party  of  whom  they  were  pur- 
chased. Such  ideal  "Leaders"  are  our  soaps  if  handled 
intelligently,  as  fully  described  in  our  circulars.  Send 
for  them  and  read  them  carefully  and  repeatedly. 
(To  be  continued.) 


The   Soap   Fat   Man. 

BY  AUGUST  II.  NOLTING. 

"What  do  you  feed  your  wife  on?" 
"Soap  Fat!    Soap  Fat!" 
You've  seen,  heard,  and  know  him  of  old, 
A  man  with  a  tin  can,  all  battered  and  old, 
He  traveled  the  streets  of  our  city,  'tis  told, 
And  all  that  you  heard,  whether  warm,  whether  cold. 

Soap  Fat !    Soap  Fat ! 
Did  you  think  he  had  gone,  to  regions  below, 
To  which  he  was  relegated,  long,  long  ago? 
A  man  with  a  smell,  his  maggots  and  mold, 
As  he  traveled  along,  with  a  voice,  it  was  bold. 

Soap  Fat !    Soap  Fat ! 
We  missed  the  old  man,  with  a  voice  clear  and  bold, 
But  his  spirit  is  here,  a  shiver,  a  cold, 
We  dealt  with  him  lately,  hum,  hum,  you're  told, 
Do  you  know  the  old  fellow,  with  a  voice  sharp  and  old  ? 

Soap  Fat !    Soap  Fat ! 
He  no  longer  goes  forth,  in  his  jeans  as  of  old, 
With  a  tin  boiler,  battered,  all  shiny  and  old, 
In  broad  cloth  with  jewels  shining  with  gold, 
You'll  find  him  unaltered,  the  man  of  old. 

Soap  Fat !    Soap  Fat ! 
If  you  asked  him  a  say,  in  his  days  of  old, 
All  you  heard  was  the  cold  cry,  no  gold,  no  gold. 
To-clay  is  the  same,  he's  unlettered  as  of  old, 
For  no  courtesy  shows  he,  though  riches  enfolds. 

Soap  Fat !    Soap  Fat ! 
To  you  then,  my  reader,  whether  friend  or  foe, 
Let  not  this  old  man,  who  discourtesy  shows 
Be  a  part  of  yourself,  your  letters ;  sure  show, 
There  is  something  besides  the  crv  of  old. 

Soap  Fat !    Soap  Fat ! 


Borax    in    Europe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  borax  which  now  enters  into 
European  commerce  is  extracted  from  borocalcite,  a 
mineral  which  is  formed  principally  of  borate  of  lime. 
It  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  certain  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  process  of  treatment  depends  upon  the 
reaction  of  borate  of  calcium  and  caustic  soda,  which, 
when  added,  form  borax  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  caustic  soda  may  be  replaced  by 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  obtain  the  same  result,  the  best 
method  being  to  use  a  mixture  of  the  two.  In  the  pro- 
cess which  is  now  generally  used,  the  native  borocalcite 
is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mill.  Of  the  powder, 
15  parts  by  weight  are  taken,  and  60  parts  of  water,  and 
this  is  placed  in  a  steam-heated  vessel,  adding  8  parts 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  caustic  soda,  and  the 
whole  is  boiled  for  about  three  hours.  The  mass  result- 
ing from  this  treatment  is  passed  into  large  filter 
presses,  and  the  hot  solution  which  comes  off  is  placed 
in  crystallizing  basins,  and  at  the  end  of  a- few  days  the 
borax  may  be  collected  in  crystals ;  these  are  put  to  dry 
in  a  steam  oven.  They  are  often  in  irregular  masses  of 
large  size,  and  these  must  be  broken  into  small  pieces, 
after  they  have  been  well  cleaned.  The  small  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  assorted  and  put  in  barrels  whose 
Aveight  is  from  100  to  800  pounds.  The  cake  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  remains  in  the  filter-press  is 
washed  Avith  Avater  until  the  borax  is  completely  ex- 
tracted, and  is  then  sold  to  glass,  paper  or  cement 
Avorks.  It  is  estimated  that  100  pounds  of  borocalcite 
Avill  yield  100  to  105  pounds  of  crystallized  borax. 


Alkalimetry. 


A  Paper  Bead  by  A.  Castaing,  New  York,  at  the  Laun- 
drymen's  Convention. 

Four  years  ago,  at  our  thirteenth  annual  convention, 
held  at  Chicago,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  cleansing- 
properties  of  monohydrate  carbonate  of  soda,  AArhich  I 
have  always  recommended  as  the  best  and  safest  substi- 
tute for  the  destructiA^e  caustic  soda,  and  since  then  I 
have  been  Avatching  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  the 
rapid  progress  of  its  introduction  in  the  Avashroom. 

As  carbonate  of  soda  is  found  in  the  market  under 
different  forms  and  names,  I  thought  it  might  be  inter- 
esting for  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  more  about  its  chem- 
ical composition,  and  also  to  learn  how  to  determine  its 
intrinsic  value,  which  is  based  upon  the  percentage  of 
carbonate  it  contains.  Besides  some  impurities,  such 
as  chlorides,  sulphates,  silica,  etc.,  commercial  carbonate 
of  soda  may  contain  variable  proportions  of  Avater, 
Avhereas  chemically  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda 
does  not  contain  any  water,  its  chemical  formula  being 
Na2Co3,  that  is  100  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate.  This 
compound,  hoAvever,  is  expensive  and  liable  to  absorb 
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the  atmospheric  humidity,  and  for  these  reasons  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  use  monohydrate  crystal  soda, 
which  stands  next  in  strength  and  purity,  since  it  con- 
tains but  one  molecule  of  water;  thus,  its  prefix, 
''mono,"  which  means  in  Greek  "single."  This  molecule 
of  water  corresponds  to  14.51  per  cent,  in  combination 
with  85.49  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate,  as  shown  by 
the  chemical  formula,  Na2Co3H:0. 

Ordinary  washing  soda,  also  called  sal  soda,  con- 
tains 10  molecules  of  water,  its  chemical  formula  being 
Na2Co310H20,  which  corresponds  to  62.93  per  cent,  of 
water  and  37.07  per  cent,  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  ma}', 
however,  be  concentrated  by  evaporating  some  of  the 
water,  and  this  explains  why  there  are  higher  grades  of 
washing  soda. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  these  different  carbon- 
ates cannot  have,  pound  for  pound,  the  same  cleansing- 
power,  and,  consequently,  have  not  the  same  commer- 
cial value;  for,  if  monohydrate  at  85.49  per  cent,  car- 
bonate is  worth,  say,  2  cents  per  pound,  sal  soda  at  37.07 
per  cent,  is  not  worth  more  than  J  cents  per  pound.  In 
other  words,  the  market  value  of  any  washing  soda  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  it  contains,  tak- 
ing monohydrate  as  a  standard. 

I  am  now  going  to  describe  an  extremely  simple  and 
exact  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  carbon- 
ate contained  in  any  kind  of  washing  soda,  and  then  I 
shall  test  accordingly  a  carbonate  of  soda,  which  I 
bought  a  few  days  ago  in  the  open  market,  and  a  sample 
of  which  I  have  here. 

With  this  method  an  acid  solution  of  a  known 
strength  is  required — chemically  pure  sulphuric  or 
oxalic  acid  being  generally  used.  The  acid  solution  I 
shall  make  the  test  with  was  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  Bour- 
gougnon,  of  the  Laundrymen's  Laborator}',  with  49 
grammes  of  chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid  at  66°  Be. 
and  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  the  liquid  mix- 
ture 1.000  c.  c.  at  a  temperature  of  16°  C,  o  60°.8  F. 
Such  a  preparation  is  called  a  "Normal  Solution,"  and 
100  c.  c.  of  it  will  exactly  neutralize  100  c.  c.  of  a  solu- 
tion containing  5.3  grammes  of  chemically  pure  anhy- 
drous carbonate  of  soda,  the  strength  of  which,  as  stated 
before,  is  100  per  cent.  Consequently  every  c.  c.  of  nor- 
mal solution  used  in  making  a  test  indicates  1  per  cent, 
of  sodium  carbonate.  Now,  then,  if  instead  of  5.3 
grammes  of  sodium  carbonate  one  should  take  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it,  so  as  to  shorten  the  neutralizing  opera- 
tion, say  ten  times  less,  or  0.53  grammes,  it  is  evident 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  carbonate  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  solution  used 
must  be  multiplied  by  10.    We  may  then  say : 

1  c.  c.  of  normal  solution  x  10  corresponds  to  10  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2  c.  c.  of  normal  solution  x  10  corresponds  to  20  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  as  each  c.  c.  is 


divided  in  tenths  on  the  burette,  each  one  of  these  divi- 
sions corresponds  to  1  per  cent.;  thus,  for  example,  3.5 
c.  c.  of  normal  solution  used  multiplied  by  10  corre- 
spond to  35  per  cent,  of  carbonate. 

I  will  now  make  the  test.  Here  is  the  sample  of 
washing  soda  I  previously  mentioned;  it  weighs  exactly 
0.53  grammes.  I  am  going  to  dissolve  it  in  this  glass 
of  water,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  an  indicator, 
which  will  show  the  end  of  the  operation  by  a  sudden 
change  of  color.  This  indicator  is  simply  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  methyl  orange  in  water,  and  you  notice  that  it 
gives  a  yellow  color  to  the  washing  soda  solution.  I 
now  fill  this  burette  to  the  zero  mark  with  the  normal 
sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  I  shall  pour,  drop  by 
drop,  into  the  glass,  stirring  the  mixture  all  the  while 
with  this  glass  rod,  until  the  orange  yellow  color 
changes  all  of  a  sudden  to  purple  red.  There,  gentle- 
men, the  operation  is  finished.  Let  us  now  see  how 
many  c.  c.  of  normal  solution  have  been  used.  I  find 
that  7.7  c.  c.  have  been  required  to  neutralize  this  wash- 
ing soda,  consequently  its  percentage  of  carbonate  is  77 
per  cent.,  or  about  11  per  cent,  less  than  the  percentage 
of  monohydrate  crystal  soda. 


Antiseptic  Soaps.* — Many  experiments  have  been 
made  recently  with  antiseptic  soaps.  It  is  openly  stated 
with  regard  to  many  that  they  are  antiseptic  in  name 
only.  Especially  is  this  is  the  case  with  sublimate  soap, 
and  this  is  what  one  would  naturally  expect.  I  have 
pointed  out  before  how  transitory  their  properties  are, 
and  when  only  a  1  per  cent,  of  any  antiseptic  is  used, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  scarcely  any  action 
could  possibly  result.  It  must  of  necessity  be  very 
strong  to  exert  any  action,  and  the  majority  of  them 
do  not  contain  half  the  antiseptic  needed.  Their  num- 
ber is  increasing  so  largely,  that  in  prescribing  them, 
the  object  aimed  at  should  be  well  considered,  and  the 
soap  used  as  subsidiary  only.  True,  the  lather  may  be 
allowed  to  dry  on,  but  that  is  a  poor  substitute  for  an 
absorbent  ointment  with  an  aqueous  base,  and  of  a 
known  definite  strength.  This  leads  me  to  a  formula 
for  an  etherial  solution  of  soap  which  can  be  made  ex- 
tempore. It  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  can  be  rendered 
antiseptic,  not  with  mercuric  chloride,  but  with  the  bi- 
niodide  freshly  prepared — that  is,  mercuric  chloride 
dissolved  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 

T>,   Acidi  oleici y2  A-  oz. 

J-X  Spirit  vini  menth y2  fl.  oz. 

Liquor  ammon.  fort  ,  a  sufficiency. 

Ether,  methylat   to  2  fl.  oz. 

The  first  two  are  mixed,  and  the  ammonia  added  in' 
order  to  neutralize  the  acid;  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  add  excess.  A  little  heat  is  evolved,  but  nothing  to 
speak  of;  then  add  the  ether,  which  may  be  increased 
to  three  ounces  if  a  weaker  solution  is  required.  Petro- 
leum spirit  or  benzene  may  replace  the  ether,  if  neces- 
sary.    It   is   undoubtedly   very   excellent   for   cleansing 
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ointment-laden  surfaces — far  and  away  superior  to  any 
ordinary  soap.  It  is  better  adapted  for  a  physician's 
use  in  examination  than  for  a  patient.  Any  other  anti- 
septic may  be  used,  such  as  ether-soluble  oils,  izal,  or 
sanitas.  Caustic  tar  preparations,  such  as  lysol  and 
creolin,  are  not  excluded,  but,  naturally,  should  be  spar- 
ingly used,  as  an  etherial  solution  is  very  penetrating. 
Liquor  Picis  Carbonis  may  be  used  instead  of  the  spirit,, 
providing  it  is  made  without  resin  soap — that  is,  pre- 
pared according  to  theJPharmacopceia.  I  saw  an  excel- 
lent ichthyol  wash  made  with  it,  the  hands  requiring 
several  hours  to  entirely  get  rid  of  the  odor. 

•Herbert  Skinner,  pharmacist  to  the  Great  Northern  Central 
Hospital,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Dermatology. 


Chemical   Research.- 

The  address  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Perkin,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  aroused  afresh  all  the  old  interest  in  la- 
boratory* research.  Prof.  Perkin's  statements  that, 
whilst  sound  knowledge — of  general  principles  and 
practice — was  essential  in  chemical  works  today,  orig- 
inality was  an  even  more  important  matter,  has  given 
the  more  progressive  chemists  in  the  laboratories  much 
satisfaction,  says  the  Oil  and  Colorman's  Journal.  The 
complaint  of  chemists  has  been  that  no  opportunities 
for  original  research  have  been  afforded  them,  and  that 
works'  laboratory  practice  has  tended  to  bring  chemists 
into  well-worn  ruts.  Lately,  since  men  like  Sir  John 
Brunner  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  have  had  influence  in 
such  matters,  research  has  been  made  a  feature  in  la- 
boratories in  which  these  gentlemen  are  interested,  and 
considerable  sums  have  been  spent  i  n  equipping  the 
laboratories  for  research  and  in  meeting  the  working- 
expenses.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent 
development.  A  very  few  years  ago  practice  in  the  la- 
boratories of  English  chemical  works  was  confined  to 
the  simple  tests  for  purity  and  strength  of  the  articles 
manufactured,  and  a  chemist  who  occupied  spare  time 
experimenting  was  regarded  as  being  under  the  first 
school-boy  enthusiasm  for  chemistry,  and  was  discour- 
aged rather  than  encouraged.  There  were  exceptions 
to  this,  but  the  custom  was  to  view  experimental  work 
sceptically,  if  not  with  positive  disfavor.  Young  chem- 
ists who  entered  works'  laboratories  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  science  soon  ceased  to  experiment,  and  confined 
themselves  to  doing  that  which  was  required  of  them, 
and  nothing  more.  The  great  development  which  there 
has  been  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  heavy  chemicals,  coal-tar  products,  and  in  the  soap- 
making  industry  have  led  to  a  partial  change  in  works' 
laboratorory  practice  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  has 
been  known  that  on  the  Continent  chemists  were  being 
kept  for  research  work  alone,  and  that  unless  English 
manufacturers  kept  pace  with  Continental  makers,  trade 
would  soon  be  snatched  from  this  country  by  those 
makers.     Some  of  the  more  far-seeing  managers  have 


therefore  given  their  chemists  latitude,  and  have  pro- 
vided for  the  cost  of  research,  but  there  is  still  room 
for  much  provision  of  the  kind  to  be  made  in  connec- 
tion with  English  chemical  works.  Mr.  Perkin's  re- 
marks have,  therefore,  had  special  interest  for  chemists 
and  manufacturers,  and  are  likely  to  give  an  impetus 
to  research  work.  The'  remarks  were  very  timely,  as 
the  technical  classes  in  Liverpool,  Widnes,  and  other 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  are  just  beginning  their  winter  operations. 
Prof.  Perkin  has  indicated  the  line  which  chemical  stu- 
dents must  pursue  if  they  are  to  rise  to  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  works,  and  to  add  useful  contributions  of 
their  own  to  chemical  science. 


Do  Terms  Mean  Anything? 

By  S.  P.  Penn. 

That  depends :  1st,  on  the  man  who  buys ;  2d,  on  the 
man  who  sells ;  3d,  on  the  man  who  collects. 

The  man  who  buys  offers  a  goodly  order  to  the  house 
that  will  best  comply  with  certain  conditions,  and  these 
are  made  to  appear  almost  wholly  dependent  on  quality 
and  price.  The  "pros  and  cons"  are  thoroughly  gone 
over  until  the  resources  along  both  lines  are  exhausted, 
and,  in  all  probability,  a  large  portion  of  the  patience 
of  the  anxious  salesman,  who,  after  all  has  been  said, 
is  unable  as  yet  to  have  the  slightest  idea  that  the  order 
is  likely  to  be  his.  The  buyer  is  in"  no  particular  need 
of  the  goods — in  fact,  "in  no  hurry  whatever — can  wait 
as  well  as  not  till  Jones,  of  a  competent  house,  comes 
along  and.  makes  Ms  proposition.  It  is  quite  well 
known  that  his  paints  are  fairly  good  and  at  a  less 
price." 

One  idea,  however,  comes  to  mind.  What  terms  can 
you  offer  ?  Perhaps  that  will  settle  the  question.  What 
time  ?    What  dating  ?    What  discount  ?    Sixty  days  and 

2  per  cent,  for  cash  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
dating  should  be  two  months  ahead  less  2  per  cent.,  or 

3  or  4  per  cent,  for  cash  in  thirty  days  if  dated  now. 
There  is  really  no  use  in  talking,  the  order  cannot  go 
without  some  special  concession.  Discount,  double, 
triple  or  quadruple  the  regular  interest  of  any  bank,  or 
otherwise  time  given  equal  to  capital  in  business.  The 
buyer  properly  considers  that  borrowing  here  is  easier 
than  at  his  own  bank  and  at  less  cost. 

This  last  assault  strikes  most  salesmen  at  their 
weakest  point  of  resistance  and  the  buyer  knows  that 
he  can  often  win  then  and  there  when  he  can  not  do  so 
in  any  other  way.  Terms  do  mean  something  to  such  a 
buyer. 

The  man  who  sells  has  perhaps  trod  the  way  to  this 
concern  until  he  has  grown  weary  and  tired  without 
ever  having  received  his  first  order.  He  has  fought  the 
battle  of  quality  like  a  hero  and  has  stood  to  one  price 
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for  his  goods  like  a  veteran  of  a  dozen  wars.  Inwardly 
he  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  throw  up  his  hat  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  possible  order.  At  last  prices  and  quality 
have  been  relegated  to  the  background  and  he  possibly 
is  in  such  a  mental  and  perhaps  physical  condition  as 
to  meet  the  fresh  assault  on  terms  with  dismay,  especi- 
ally when  he  discovers  that  possible  success  or  failure  of 
the  whole  hinges  on  so  small  (?)  a  matter  as  that. 

Surrender  or  renew  the  fight  is  the  alternative 
offered.  The  first  is  not  in  his  vocabulary,  and  the  buyer 
is  soon  made  to  feel  that  his  "reserves"  are  the  bravest 
troops  of  all.  Undismayed,  he  evinces  no  surprise,  has 
met  such  cases  before,  expects  such  questions  to  arise, 
is  prepared  to  state  the  position  of  the  house  quite  as 
clearly  in  this  respect  as  in  either  price  or  quality  of 
the  goods.  Surely  firmness  in  business  methods  as  to 
these  last,  and  looseness  in  such  matters  as  terms,  dis- 
count and  settlement,  would  clearly  be  inconsistent. 

Common  sense  would  surely  suggest  that  the  terms 
should  never  be  an  offset  for  price,  that  bills  should 
invariably  be  paid  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the 
receipt  of  goods,  discount  for  cash  should  never  be  more 
than  about  double  the  current  bank  rate  of  interest,  and 
capital  in  business  should  never  be  computed  on  so 
flimsy  a  basis  as  the  long  time  in  payment  of  bills  of 
purchase. 

As  to  accommodation  in  payment  of  any  account, 
he  certainly  is  always  glad  to  consider  the  question ;  will 
favor  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  dividing  the  payments, 
one-half  before,  one-half  after,  or  one-third  before,  one- 
third  at  the  proper  date  of  maturity,  and  one-third 
after.  "One  good  turn  deserves  another."  The  buyer 
asks  a  favor,  the  seller  asks  one  in  return.  If  we  grant 
special  discount  for  cash  it  is  without  extending  the 
time  of  payment ;  if  special  time  is  given  it  is  with  note, 
that  the  account  may  be  closed.  Terms  do  mean  some- 
thing to  such  a  seller. 

The  man  who  collects  understands  the  terms  given 
to  mean  exactly  as  .they  read  on  the  bills  of  sale,  and 
acts  accordingly.  Sixty  days  do  not  mean  ninety,  nor 
2  per  cent.  3  or  4.  When  due,  a  bill  is  to  be  paid  even 
as  a  note.  Extension  of  time,  when  desired,  is  worth 
asking  for;  when  granted  it  is  expected  to  be  with  in- 
terest even  as  at  the  bank.  Terms  do  mean  something 
to  such  a  collector. 

The  remark  has  frequently  been  made  that  with  cer- 
tain business  concerns  "terms  do  not  mean  anything." 
Surely  the  worst  be  it  for  such  concerns.  It  matters 
little  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Terms  certainly  do  and  should  mean  something  just 
as  emphatically  as  price  or  quality  of  goods.  Surely 
none  of  us  connected  with  this  business  would  have  it 
ever  become  otherwise.  With  the  buyer,  the  seller,  the 
collector,  all  depends  upon  the  man  as  to  whether  terms 
mean  anything  or  not. — The  Chameleon. 


Sunflower  Cultivation. 

H.  M.,  Consul-General  at  Odessa,  reports  that  there 
is  a  growing  demand  in  Eussia  for  oil-yielding  seeds, 
particularly  for  those  of  the  sunflower.  Until  recently 
there  have  been  but  few  mills  for  expressing  this  oil. 
and  the  growers  finding  no  market  at  home,  sent  their 
seed  abroad.  Now,  however,  there  are  mills  in  Eussia 
which  require  large  quantities  of  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  offer  the  growers  higher  prices  than  those  obtain- 
able abroad.  With  the  increasing  home  demand  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  exports  of  oil  seeds  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  near  future. 

Samples  of  sunflower  seeds  were  recently  asked  for 
by  the  government  of  Bengal,  where  it  is  intended  to  try 
them,  and  the  plant  will  also  grow  very  luxuriantly  in 
East  Africa.  It  may  well  be  found  a  suitable  crop  for 
other  British  colonies. 

In  this  country  it  is  found  that  the  best  results  in 
sunflower  cultivation  are  obtained  from  a  well-tilled 
soil,  with  not  too  much  clay  in  its  composition;  it 
should  be  well  ploughed  in  the  autumn  and  harrowed 
in  the  spring.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  or  May 
in  every  second  or  third  furrow.  One  or  sometimes  two 
or  three  seeds  should  be  put  into  the  ground  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  to  four  inches  apart.  Broadcast  sowing 
may  also  be  resorted  to,  care  being  taken  that  only  one 
seed  falls  in  every  two  square  feet.  The  quantity  of 
seed  required  per  acre  is  20  pounds;  the  yield,  if  good, 
should  be  about  1,600  pounds.  The  yield  in  oil  of  seed 
in  husks  is  17  per  cent.,  without  husks  20  per  cent.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  seed  is  much  liked  as 
a  light  refreshment  by  the  poorer  Bussians;  indeed,  it 
is  sold  in  the  streets  by  hawkers  to  be  eaten  as  nuts  are 
eaten  in  England. 


German  Versus  French  Soap  Makers 
and  Perfumers. 

A  telegram  published  in  the  Daily  Mail  stated  that 
the  German  soap  manufacturers  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  ring,  and  had  raised  their  prices,  per- 
fumery manufacturers  being  likely  to  follow  suit.  The 
primary  object  of  the  movement,  it  was  said,  was  to 
make  plans  for  contesting  French  supremacy  in  the  per- 
fumery trade,  the  German  product  having  already  found 
a  footing  in  Paris. 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald,  with 
characteristic  enterprise,  immediately  interviewed  a 
number  of  manufacturers  abroad  on  the  subject,  The 
following  are  some  of  the  views  expressed.  They  will 
interest  our  readers,  first,  as  showing  what  the  French 
soap  makers  think  of  themselves  as  compared  with  mak- 
ers in  other  countries,  and,  second,  because  any  opening- 
there  may  be  in  France  for  foreign  soaps  might  well 
be  occupied  by  those  of  English  manufacture,  says  Oils, 
Colors  and  Drysalteries. 
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FRENCH  PERFUMES  S  VIEWS. 

In  connection  with  the  above  despatch  a  Herald  cor- 
respondent made  enquiries  among  the  Paris  perfumers 
and  soap  manufacturers. 

The  idea  of  Germans  contesting  French  supremacy 
in  such  a  matter  as  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  was 
scorned  and  regarded  as  impossible  by  the  majority  of 
manufacturers. 

German  manufacturers  were  stated  to  have  no  im- 
portant footing  in  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased 
price  of  materials  used  in  manufacturing  soap  and  per- 
fumery, prices  were  not  changed  as  a  general  rule. 
There  were  some  exceptions,  however. 

No  one  occupies  a  more  prominent  position  among 
the  perfumery  and  soap  manufacturers  in  Paris  than 
M.  Paul  Prot  (known  generally  under  the  name  of 
Lubin,  of  which  he  and  his  company  are  the  successors). 
M.  Prot  is  the  president  of  the  Syndieat  de  la  Par- 
fumerie  Francaise. 

M.  Prot  said  to  a  Herald  correspondent :  "I  cannot 
understand  the  despatch  in  regard  to  the  German  man- 
ufacturers contesting  the  position  which  Frenchmen 
have  won  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  have 
raised  their  prices  as  producers.  Then,  if  that  be  the 
case,  how  can  they  compete  with  the  French  manufac- 
turers ? 

"What  constitutes  the  principle  difference  from  a 
buyer's  point  of  view  is  that  the  German  article  is  cheap, 
and  the  French  article  maintains  its  position,  relying  on 
its  superior  quality.  It  is  true  that  the  Germans  are 
competitors  on  account  of  their  price,  but  that  is  the 
sole  ground  of  competing.  If'  they  raise  their  prices, 
then  where  does  the  competition  come  in  ? 

GERMAN  EXPORTS  SMALL. 

"In  regard  to  soap,  the  Germans  do  not  send  a  great 
quantity  to  the  United  States.  You  see,  the  customs 
are  in  the  way,  and  cheap  soap  cannot  compete  in  the 
American  market  as  the  tariff  now  stands.  The  new 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 
States  will  not  affect  to  any  great  extent  our  business 
as  importers.  It  is  true  that  some  houses  in  France 
have  been  forced  to  make  cheap  soap,  but  that  is  only  in 
certain  lines,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  price  of  materials. 

"Now,  in  France,  as  in  Germany,  the  question  of 
raising  the  prices  of  perfumery  and  soap  was  brought 
before  the  syndicate  for  discussion.  But  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  matter  was  a  question  that  individual 
houses  had  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  not  one  for 
the  syndicate  to  deal  with.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
German  manufacturers  have  raised  their  prices  to 
ameliorate  their  position." 

M.  Darrasse  (Coudray  &  Co.),  secretary  of  the  Syn- 
dieat de  la  Parfurerie  Francaise,  said :  "In  France  the 
Germans  sell  some  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  but  only  in  cheap  lines.  The  French  manufac- 
turers are  not  affected  by  any  competition  which  the 


German  manufacturers  yet  have  gone  into,  and  the 
French  manufacturers  still  hold  the  supremacy  for  ex- 
portation, something  like  fifty  million  francs  per  annum 
for  perfumery  alone.  But  there  is  always  danger  in 
competition — not  only  by  Germany,  but  other  countries 
as  well.  The  United  States  receives  from  five  Paris 
houses  alone  more  than  ten  millions  of  ffancsworth  of 
goods.  But  the  great  competition  in  the  United  States 
is  not  in  connection  with  France  or  other  countries — 
it  is  the  Americans  themselves  who  are  the  most  im- 
portant competitors.  The  Germans  do  a  great  deal  of 
business  in  certain  lines  in  the  far  east,  but  it  is  only 
in  cheap  wares.  Formerly  French  manufacturers  were 
only  known  in  the  costly  articles  and  qualities  of  per- 
fumery, 'but  now  a  change  has  set  in,  and  there  are  some 
houses  which  follow  the  movement  and  demands  of  the 
general  market. 

GERMAN   MANUFACTURER'S   EXPERIENCE. 

"One  of  the  most  important  German  manufacturers 
who  came  to  France  for  the  Exposition  was  amazed  to 
find  that  a  French  house  alone  could  turn  out,  on  pay- 
ing lines,  as  many  as  ten  million  boxes  of  perfumed 
vaseline  for  25  francs  the  thousand.  For  the  past  six 
or  eight  months  all  material  has  gone  up  in  price,  and 
some  manufacturers  have  raised  the  prices  to  some  ex- 
tent. Most  of  the  material  is  produced  in  France,  but 
some  articles,  like  lard,  come  from  abroad.  One  of  the 
items  coming  under  the  head  of  'material'  is  glass.  This 
has  increased  in  price,  which  affects  trade  to  some  ex- 
tent. You  will  find  that  German  chemists  are  very 
clever  in  imitating  perfumes  of  natural  flowers,  and  in 
this  way  they  can  make  cheap  articles." 

M.  Guerlain,  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  said:  "There 
are  only  two  houses  in  Germany  known  for  perfumery, 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  French  trade.  I  do  not  think 
the  German  manufacturers  can  influence  the  French 
trade  in  cheap  lines  of  soap  either  in  Paris  or  Marseilles. 
In  Germany  they  have  a  school  of  soap  making,  and  the 
industry  is  an  important  one.  It  is  possible  that  Ger- 
man exportation  of  soap  to  America  may  compete  with 
French  manufacturers  in  cheap  lines;  but  they  cannot 
invade  France  in  the  way  of  perfumery  or  soap." 

At  the  Maison  Legrand  (Oriza),  place  de  la  Made- 
line, MM.  Raynaud  and  Haas  said:  "French  perfum- 
ery takes  a  very  important  place  in  the  United  States, 
but  you  cannot  say  the  same  of  German.  German  pro- 
ducts in  this  respect  have  found  no  place  whatever  in 
Paris.  On  account  of  the  high  tariff  the  French  article 
is  always  to  the  fore  in  the  United  States  in  compari- 
son with  the  German  products,  because  French  merchan- 
dise in  this  respect  is  superior." 

Messrs.  Roger  and  Gallet  are  well  known  exporters 
to  the  United  States.  Here,  the  manager  said,  "German 
manufacturers  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  exporta- 
tion, but  up  to  the  present  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  anything  serious  to  affect  our  trade.    Al- 
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though,  perhaps,  there  are  houses  in  Paris  which  buy 
in  Germany  cheap  lines  to  export  to  South  America,  I 
know  of  none  which  do  so  for  exporting  to  the  United 
States.  There  is  one  Frankfort  house  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  do- 
ing any  great  business. 

AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

"In  the  United  States  you  have  three  American 
houses  which  absorb  a  great  deal  of  business,  which,  I 
suppose,  would  otherwise  be  done  with  French  houses. 
The  proposed  Franco-American  treaty  will  not  affect 
the  French  perfumery  trade  very  much." 

M.  V.  Klotz  (Pinaud),  place  Vendome,  was  not  ap- 
prehensive at  all  as  to  the  French  market  being  invaded 
by  the  German  manufacturers  in  any  respect.  He  said : 
"In  France  there  are  certain  prices  for  good  which  do 
not  change.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  in  a  year 
or  so  from  now  they  will  change.  Prices  for  coal,  soda, 
grease,  etc.,  had,  however,  increased.  French  houses  are 
not  yet  affected  by  outside  competition.  If  the  German 
manufacturers  send  soap  to  America  that  does  not  affect 
the  French  trade." 

At  Messrs.  Atkinson's  Paris  branch,  the  manager 
stated  that  German  competition,  whatever  there  existed, 
did  not  affect  English  houses,  or,  at  all  events,  the  house 
which  he  represented. 

M.  Saint-Amand,  the  well-known  exporter  of  the 
avenue  d'Opera,  said:  "Perfumery  is  a  speciality  of 
France.  They  make  it  in  America,  but  not  yet  in  that 
state  of  perfection  that  is  found  in  France.  In  cheap 
lines  German  soap  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  com- 
pete for  exportation,  but  in  the  finer  grades  France 
leads  the  way." 

COMPETING   IN    CHEAPER   GRADES. 

Mme.  Blanche  Leigh,  of  4  rue  le  Paix,  said,  however : 
"We  have  heard  about  German  competition,  and  the 
report  is  correct,  for  they  are  competing,  but  the  German 
soaps  can  never  equal  in  quality  our  French  article. 
This  is  an  age  of  revolution  in  soap-making,  and  the 
Germans  have  recognized  this  fact.  The  Germans  can 
undersell  all  the  French  perfumers,  for  they  manu- 
facture on  cheaper  lines  than  we  do,  and  can  afford  to 
undersell  us. 

"Here  is  a  case  in  point:  Look  at  this  nice  little 
ornamental  soap  box.  This  is  made  in  Germany,  and  I 
can  save  money  by  importing  them  in  connection  with 
my  business. 

"In  France  all  the  materials  for  soap-making  are 
dearer  than  formerly — I  should  say  about  22  per  cent, 
all  around.  Lard,  on  June  19,  was  124fr.  per  100  kilos. 
This  means  ruin  for  those  using  it.  Oils,  at  the  present 
time,  are  117fr.  per  hundred,  and  alcohol  costs  3fr.  90c. 
in  Paris,  while  outside  the  fortifications  it  cos'ts  3fr. 
Oil  outside  Paris  limits  is,  of  course,  cheaper,  being 


72fr.  per  hundred.  These  prices  for  material  affect 
everyone  in  the  business,  and  as  my  factory  is  at  La 
Villette,  I  have  decided  to  move  outside  Paris  into  one 
of  the  suburbs. 

"While  materials  are  higher,  the  retail  price  of  soap, 
however,  is  the  same,  and  my  profits  are  less  than  other 
manufacturers,  since  I  have  been  determined  to  put  an 
absolutely  pure  article  on  the  market. 

"Here  is  where  the  Germans  can  compete  with  cheap 
rubbish  in  their  export  trade;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  cannot  make  an  article  de  luxe  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  Germans  are  not  willing  to  turn  out  an  absolutely 
pure  article.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  manufacturer 
besides  myself  who  uses  the  same  lard  for  soap  as  the 
pastrycook  uses  for  his  wares?  The  only  way  to  com- 
pete with  the  German  manufacturers  is  to  manufacture 
a  perfectly  pure  soap,  and  not  be  so  anxious  to  make 
large  profits.  The  public  will  do  the  rest  as  regards 
success." 


Throne   Toilet  Soap. 

Messrs.  Edward  Cook  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  sent  us 
a  sample  of  the  new  soap  they  have  introduced  under 
this  name.  Messrs.  Cook  &  Co.  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Bazaar,  which  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  sum  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  war,  a 
large  quantity  of  a  specially  prepared  soap  put  up  in 
distinctive  boxes  and  wrappers;  no  less  than  2,280  boxes 
were  disposed  of  at  the  stall  presided  over  by  Lady 
Dorothy  Coventry,  the. total  sum  realized  being  nearly 
£400.  The  Princess  of  Wales  accepted  a  solid  silver 
handsomely  engraved  casket,  containing  the  soap,  each 
tablet  wrapped  in  a  hand-painted  satin  wrapper,  and 
twelve  hand-painted  presentation  boxes  were  also  ac- 
cepted by  the  titled  organizers  of  the  bazaar.  The  soap 
having  proved  such  a  great  success,  Messrs.  Cook  &  Co., 
to  meet  the  demand  which  has  arisen  for  it,  have  deter- 
mined to  place  it  in  the  market  under  the  name  of 
"Throne"  Toilet  Soap.  Each  tablet  is  perfectly  pure 
and  delicately  scented;  it  is  handsomely  wrapped,  and 
the  boxes  in  which  it  is  contained  are  attractively  got 
up. — Exchange. 


Change   of   Firm. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Oct.  20,  1900. 
American  Soap  Journal. 

Gentlemen:  The  firm  of  Wolf  Creek  Soap  Co.  has 
this  date  been  dissolved,  and  reorganized  as  Shade  & 
Miller.  The  change  was  caused  by  N.  Emmons,  Jr., 
selling  to  us  his  entire  interest. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Shade  &  Miller. 
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An  Interesting  Open  Correspondence.  So  that  the  actual  wages  of  the  shopkeeper,  for  handling 

We  find  the  following  in  Oil,  Colors  and  Drysalteries,  216,000  bars  of   Sunlight,  dividing  wrapping,  giving 

London  England:  change,  finding  £200  free  of  interest,  and  wearing  a 

To  the  Editor  of  "Oils,  Colours  and  Drysalteries."  year's  life  away,  amount  to  £75 ! 

Sir— I  beg  to  enclose  copies  of  correspondence  which  The  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  profit  upon  this 
has  passed  between  me  and  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.  turnover  would  convert  starvation  into  tolerable  exist- 
As  it  is  a  matter  which  concerned  the  life  or  death  of  ence.  Your  replies  to  Grocers'  Associations,  so  far  as  I 
the  retail  trades,  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  find  space  for  have  seen  by  the  "Grocers'  Gazette,"  show  that  you  do 
its  insertion  in  your  valuable  journal,  and  I  solicit  the  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  oi  any  man  to  starve  if  he 
opinions  of  your  readers  upon  the  questions  at  issue.  I  is  willing  to  do  so,  and  so  reduce  his  competitors  to  the 
purpose  replying  to  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  at  an  early  same  level,  and  you  appear  to  totally  disregard  the  rights 
date,  using  your  valued  columns  for  publication  of  my  of  distributors,  although  you  have,  in  your  bonus 
reply,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  am,  sir,  yours  scheme  all  the  necessary  machinery  to  enforce  a  fixed 
faithfully,  Philip  Buck.  price.  In  my  view,  the  distributor  has  more  labor,  more 
Sept.  22,  1900.  450  West  Green  Road,  risk,  and  proportionately  heavier  expenses  than  the  pro- 
rcoPY  1  ducer,  and  he  therefore  should  receive  at  least  a  living 

a            m                      a     j.    io   innn  profit.     I  submit  that  your  goods  do  not  show  such  a 

South  Tottenham,  Sept.  18,  1900.  >■                                         -u             4.    *  «.        1     1  4.- 

,,            T          „     ,,          Ti,     „.  ,      ,      ,  profit.     I  have  left  your  bonus  out  of  the  calculation 

Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Birkenhead:  ,                                  ,            ,.                   , 

.p.        „.        „                „      ,  ,,          ,     ,       ,,    ,  because  you  may  at  any  time  cease  to  give  it.     If  a 

Dear  Sirs — Your  traveller  told  me  to-day  that  you  J            f           . J                            f 

,.       ,,.    ,.  ,  .  ,     .,,   (iT       „       -,    .        ,.  ...  trader  works  on  insufficient  profits  he  must  at  some  time 

are  sampling  this  district  with  "Lux,"  and,  m  soliciting  ,.,-,-,,, 

,,,,,,,,..,                   n,     „  001                ■  tail  to  pay  his  rent,  or  his  trade  debts,  or  Ins  assistants, 

an  order,  he  stated  that  it  shows  a  profit  01  33-i  per  cent.  ,.       n,      TT,,.      ,  ,     ,             ,   ,        -,  .          .,  , 

„r.,,       ,    ,            .        ,,  .      ,    ,           ,     ,,           ,,      „     ,  .  ,  or  himself.      Ultimately  he  must  lose  his  capital  and 

Without  traversing  this  statement,  the  truth  ol  which  .                      J                                       r 

,  ,     ,  ,   ,                  ,,    ,  T  ,                      j.      j.    1   4.1,        4-  come  to  grief,     lour  cash  terms  will  m  any  case  secure 

I  doubt,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  stock  the  arti-  ,....•,,                  ■  „  ,            ■               , 

.           ,•!,                     ,        j.        i          i     j           1  you,  but  it  is  clearly  wrong,  if  by  paying  you  too  much 

cle,  until  you  have  yourselves  forced  me  to  do  so  bv  J           „  „       , ,        J    , .      ?' ,        ,       "     , ,     , 

-,■,.-,          -,,         ,           j.             ,          •  1  some  of  the  other  parties  interested  111  the  business  are 

creating  a  public  demand  too  strong  tor  me  to  resist.  ,•,-,,,           T1   .            -,   ,                    ,,              ,,. 

.    ,     ,                       ,  ,,            ,,    ,  ,         ,,     ,,  compelled  to  lose.     It  is  my  duty,  as  a  matter  of  selt- 

A  trader  near  me  tells  me  that  he  sells  three  penny  L                                       -,,      , 

,    T    .      „,  -,       t  •  ,      ,            ,  ..         ,,            n,  ,     ,  1 "  respect,  to  refuse  to  labor  without  proper  remuneration, 

packets  for  2id.,  which  at  once  brings  the  profit  to  the  ,    r.    . .       ,     „    .         .;,.,,      ,<.-.,                 -, 

,      ,      „   ,,'  ,      .       ,.            o     t  i  4.      tj!   t               i.  to  decline  to  find  capital  without  lair  interest;  and  as 

level  of  that  of  ordinary   Sunlight.     If  I   remember  .        „  ,      .          .    ,       .,                ,                      .-,  . 

.  ,  ,,               .           1    .                     •              cc      >}  x     4.1  a  matter  of  business  integrity,  1  must  oppose  anything 

rightly,  you  have,  before  now,  given  a     sop     to  the  ,.■,.■,.,■,,                          -,.,  ,        «.      ,              ■. 

,--,..    j         1.                  1                     i        at-          -n  which  is  likely  to  cause  my  credit  to  suiter,  to  cause  loss 

trader,  to  induce  him  to  push  your  goods.     You  will  ...  J                 n/  n                        '             n   ,     , 

'           .„                 ,    ,   T  ,   ,.                 .              t    ,,  to  my  creditors,  mv  landlord,  or  my  employes :  and,  last 

correct  me  if  wrong,  but  I  believe  you  increased  the  J            ,    .,  .                e            ,     ,     f             ,   ; 

1x1      j?  x  -j?  x.              1     x>tt          xic<     tix  "lit  not  least,  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  trade  on  such  terms 

price,  both  of  Lifebuoy  and  of  Unscented  Sunlight,  as  M    ,    T           '             .-,     ,         ;,          -,    -,        ,, 

,,•,-,       ,3        t    xi         cc    x  i        »     °xt-  xi  that  I   cannot  provide  honestly  and  decently  for  mv 

soon  as  the  traders  had  made  them    catch  on    with  the  „      .,        _,      .,                      T     J   ,      ,    .     .  J 

„.            „,                          ,            ,           n  •      ,   -i  tamilv.     l^or  these  reasons  1  must  retrain  from  recom- 

liublic.     The  profit  on  your  goods  must  surely  strike  ".                        ,•♦_.,.                               n 

,  .  ,  "  ,  „  ,  xxi  t  x  mending  your  goods,  and  especially  your  new  goods, 
you  as  being  too  small  lor  an  honest  trader.  Let  us  see  .  °  ;  .  .11  /  -,  7  -, 
' ■  ,  ,  °  ,.  .  ,  x  x  x-  t  ci  which  will  increase  mv  stock,  absorb  more  capital,  and 
what  sort  of  a  living  can  be  got  out  of  ordinary  Sun-  ._  ,  ,.  ,.  ,  „  J  _  /  n  ni.  *  .  . 
..,,,..  ° .  ...  ,  n  xi-  i  add  to  the  list  oi  goods  already  selling  without  fan- 
light, taking  as  a  basis  a  quantity  to  equal  the  annual  _.       Tn         .      °        ,            J     .  ,.            ,        , 

„  °     -.    .             ,     ,  profits.    I  do  not  belong  to  an  association,  and  perhaps 

returns  of  a  typical  grocer  s  shop :  %.           ■,-,■,           ■         ■,    .                .    ,     »                 1 

,  lam  alone  m  these  views,  but  on  receipt  of  your  reply, 

c      H  „_.              ,  _,  ,          ,           ,               _    '  n      '      '  I  propose," with  your  permission,  to  send  copies  of  this 

Say  1,500  gross  at  2  id.  per  bar,  returns.  .  .2,250     0     0  \          I         ,,     ,                      T  ,Jf.  ,    -.      T 

p,  ,     j.                                  -                           „  „„,,     k     „  correspondence  to  such  trade  papers  as  1  think  fit. — 1 

'— ' am,  dear  sirs,  your  faithfully.                 P.  Buck, 

Gross  profit   243  15     0  450  West  Green  Road 

BUSINESS  EXPENSES.  r™r.v  1 

£.     s.    d.  L°0PY-J 

Bent    say                                       50     0     0  ^0RT  Sunlight,  Cheshire,  Sept.  21,  1900. 

Rates,    insurance,"  '  stationery,     '  Mr-  R  Buch>  ^  West  Green  Boad>  8outh  Tottenham, 

gas  and  sundries 40     0     0  London,  N.: 

Assistance,  say  30s.  per  week .     78     0     0  Dear  Sir-We  have  1°™  letter  of  the  18th  inst-  and 
-.go     q     q  thank  you  for  going  so  fully  into  the  question  about 

which  you  write.     As  to  stocking  Lux,  we  have,   of 

Balance  for  living  (!) '      75  15     0  ^^  alwayg  recognized  that  the  trader  himself  is  the 

Capital  sunk  in  fixtures,  shop  blind,  uten-  begt  -udge  of  what  it  win  pay  him  to  sell>  but  as  you 

Slls'  say 50     °     °  say  you  doubt  the  truth  of  our  representative's  state- 
Capital  in  circulating,  say .     150     0     0  ment?  we  beg  to  agsure  you  that  he  is  witMn  the  mark; 

£200     0     0  and  at  present  cost  the  retailer's  profit  on  Lux  exceeds 
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33^.  per  cent.,  on  the  capital  invested,  if  sold  at  the  recog- 
nized retail  price.  By  turning  over  the  money  once  a 
month,  which  is  quite  possible,  this  would  mean  roughly 
400  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  a  trader  near  you  is  selling  these  Id.  packets  of 
Lux  for  2-|-d.,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  we  should  be 
pleased  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  persuade  such  trader 
that  it  is  not  to  his  interests  any  more  than  our  own  to 
sell  at  such  a  price.  You  will  pardon  our  remarking  in 
this  connection  that  the  fact  of  your  neighbor  cutting- 
down  the  price  to  24,  d.  for  three  Id.  packets  rather  tends 
to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  customers 
too  wide  a  margin  of  profit  has  been  allowed,  or  there 
would  not  be  this  attempt  to  reduce  it. 

As  you  kindly  ask  us  to  correct  any  misstatement  in 
your  letter,  we  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  so. far  from 
having  advanced  the  price  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  "as  soon  as 
the  traders  had  made  it  'catch  on'  with  the  public,"  the 
"  reverse  is  what  happened.  After  the  success  of  Lifebuoy 
had  been  established  we  actually  reduced  the  price  4s. 
9d.  per  gross,  and  sent  credit  notes  for  the  difference  to 
every  customer  who  had  purchased  within  twelve  months 
of  the  reduction.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  customer 
having  taken  exception  to  what  was  then  done. 

With  regard  to  Unscented  Sunlight,  a  small  advance 
was  made  some  time  ago,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent 
that  was  warranted  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  customers  would 
not  have  been  surprised  at  a  further  advance  in  view  of 
the  much  larger  advances  that  have  taken  place  in  most 
other  soaps. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  points  in  your 
letter  that  we  should  like  to  touch  upon,  but  as  you  have 
our  entire  permission  to  publish  the  correspondence  in 
full  if  you  think  fit,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  regard 
for  the  valuable  space  of  the  trade  papers. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  easy  to  show  that  on  the 
basis  you  figure  on,  the  conclusions  at  which  you  arrive 
are  erroneous.  We  understand  you  reckon  the  whole 
turnover  of  £2,250  as  derived  from  selling  Sunlight 
only.  If  so,  we  think  you  will  find  on  going  closely  into 
the  matter  that  Sunlight  Soap  is  such  a  ready  seller,  it 
can  be  purchased  in  such  moderate  quantities  on  best 
terms,  and  entails  very  little  work  in  handling,  no  work 
at  all  in  weighing,  cutting,  or  wrapping,  that  it  would 
neither  be  necessary  to  incur  an  expense  for  rent,  rates, 
etc.,  of  £90  per  annum,  or  to  invest  capital  to  the  extent 
of  £200,  or  that  the  services  of  two  first-class  men  should 
be  employed  to  hand  the  before-mentioned  quantity  of 
Sunlight  Soap  over  the  counter. 

With  regard  to  our  graduated  profit-sharing  bonus, 
we  find  some  difficulty  in  following  your  argument. 
You  say,  "I  have  left  your  bonus  out  of  the  calculation 
because  you  may  at  any  time  cease  to  give  it."  Is  not 
this  like  a  man  with  an  income  of  sav  £500  a  vear  from 


an  investment  in  railway  shares  saying  that  in  reality 
he  has  no  income  at  all,  because  at  any  time  the  divi- 
dends may  cease  owing  to  a  strike  or  some  other  unfore- 
seen difficulty?  Our  bonus  scheme  has  been  in  oper- 
ation nine  years,  during  which  period  we  have  paid  over 
to  customers  out  of  our  profits  no  less  a  sum  than 
£340,000.  Are  we  uoav  to  believe  that  our  friends  have 
never  taken  this  large  sum  into  consideration?  With 
all  due  deference,  we  hesitate  to  accept  such  a  conclu- 
sion. As  your  letter  infers,  the  bonus  arrangement  is 
entirely  voluntary  on  our  part,  but  surely  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  of  less  value  on  that  account !  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  bonus  alone  on  the  transactions  you  have 
taken  as  an  example  would  nearly  equal  the  net  profit 
shown.  It  would  pay  the  rent  you  have  mentioned,  and 
leave  a. considerable  balance,  or  would  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  first-class  assistant.  It  must  therefore  be 
worthy  of  at  least  some  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  our  desire  is  that  the  profit  to  traders 
on  our  special-ties  shall  be  as  large  as  practicable,  and 
you  may  always  rely  on  our  doing  everything  possible 
to  that  end.    With  best  wishes, 

Yours  truly, 

Lever  Brothers,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  M.  Harvey, 

Managing  Director. 


The   Peanut  Oil    Industry. 

The  American  consul  at  Marseilles,  reporting  lately 
on  the  peanut  oil  industry,  observes  that  more  oil  is  ex- 
tracted in  Marseilles  from  oleaginous  seeds  than  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  and  the  industry  is  beginning  to 
flourish  again  after  the  depression  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  American  cottonseed  oil  and  the  failure 
of  the  seed  crops  elsewhere.  As  no  special  machinery  or 
process  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil, 
as  distinct  from  other  oil  seeds,  the  manufacturers  crush 
arc-hides,  or  peanuts,  when  the  market  is  favorable,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  seeds.  Last  year  over 
71,000  tons  of  peanuts  reached  Marseilles;  at  Bordeaux 
a  large  quantity  of  West  African  nuts  of  good  quality 
is  crushed,  and  there  are  some  mills  in  the  north  of 
France,  but  Marseilles  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  in- 
dustry. The  nuts  are  scarcely  ever  ground  whole,  as 
this  produces  inferior  oil  and  cake  of  little  value.  In 
fact,  a  large  quantity  of  the  nuts  arrived  shelled,  after 
which  the  inner  or  red  skin  is  removed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  processes  resembling  those  for  cleaning  wheat 
in  flour  mills.  These  are  described  in  detail  in  the  re- 
port. After  the  kernels  have  been  separated  and  cleaned 
they  are  ground,  and,  enveloped  in  strong  fibrous  mats, 
are  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  clarifying 
of  the  oil  done  by  means  of  filters  and  Fuller's  earth. 
The  husks  are  sometimes  ground  with  the  cake  and  form 
an  inferior  food  for  cattle,  and  when  coal  is  dear  they 
are  used  as  fuel  in  the  oil  mills.    The  crude  oil  runs  out 
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thick  and  turbid,  and  must  be  filtered  to  make  it  a  bright 
yellow,  while  if  it  is  to  be  water-white  in  color  it  must 
be  treated  further  with  animal  black  and  Fuller's  earth. 
It  is  stated  that  no  alkaline  lye  is  used,  but  the  art  is 
somewhat  secret.  The  sources  of  supply  arc  Bombay, 
Mozambique,  and  Senegal.  In  some  years  the  African 
supply  is  wholly  swamped  by  the  supplies  from  India, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  that  Africa  would  be  unable 
to  compete  permanently  with  India.  But  though  the 
latter  still  sends  large  quantities  of  nuts  to  Marseilles, 
it  appears  to  be  using  more  and  more  o  f  its  crop  at 
home,  so  that  while  the  imports  between  1890  and  1895 
were  mostly  from  India,  in  1896  to  1899  they  were 
mainly  from  Africa.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade 
American  cotton  oil  menaced  the  crushing  trade  of  Mar- 
seilles with  extinction  because  of  its  low  price,  but  ap- 
parently new  demands  for  oil  have  arisen,  for  the  pro- 
duction in  Marseilles  has  returned  to  its  former  average, 
and  prices  also,  after  serious  derangements,  have  re- 
sumed their  old  level.  There  has  been  a  world-wide 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  animal  grease,  while  America 
is  consuming  her  own  cottonseed  oils  in  vastly  increased 
quantities,  and  the  consequence  is  an  increased  demand 
for  vegetable  oils.  Although  the  production  of  the  nuts 
in  Africa  is  enormous,  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
cultivation  or  the  price  is  anticipated  for  years  to  come. 
The  soil  is  readily  exhausted  by  the  crop  and  nothing  is 
done  to  restore  its  virtue ;  labor,  though  cheap,  is  thrift- 
less and  hard  to  obtain  when  wanted,  and  transporta- 
tion is  defective.  The  uses  of  the  oil  are  numerous ;  it 
is  described  as  "the  most  polymorphous  of  all  oils, 
adapting  itself  to  all  purposes,  including  nutrition, 
lighting,  lubrication,  and  blending."  It  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  oils  to  detect  when  adulterating  olive  oil, 
for  its  chemical  reaction  is  white.  The  best  qualities 
are,  in  fact,  used  for  the  table,  either  pure  or  mixed 
with  olive  or  sesame  oil ;  as  an  illuminant  it  gives  a  soft, 
white  light;  when  neutralized  it  is  much  esteemed  for 
lubricating,  and  is  always  preferred  to  cottonseed  oil. 
It  is  also  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  is 
the  characteristic  component  of  the  famous  Marseilles 
white  soap. 


Schemes  for  Distribution  of  Prizes 
by  Chance,  Etc, 

Office  of  the  Ass't  Attorne}--General 
for    the    Postoffice    Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  1,  1900. 
To  all  Postmasters: 

Subsequently  to  the  issuance  by  this  office,  under 
date  of  Sept.  11,  1900,  of  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
all  postmasters,  setting  forth  the  substance  of  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  attorney-general  on  August  31,  1900, 
in  which  he  advised  that  certain  chain  coupon  or  chain 
investment  schemes  were  "enterprises  offering  prizes  de- 


pendent upon  chance,"  and  directing  postmasters  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  for  mailing  all  matter  relating  to  such 
schemes,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Sept.  19, 
1890  (1  Supp,  R.  S.,  803 :  Sec.  331,  P.  L.  &  E.  of  1893), 
numerous  schemes  involving  the  main  features  of  the 
chain  coupon  system,  but  with  conditions  annexed,  wen? 
submitted  to  the  postoffice  department  for  advice  as  to 
whether  they  were  comprehended  within  the  classes  of 
schemes  excluded  from  the  mails  in  pursuance  of  said 
opinion.  Four  schemes,  which  were  regarded  as  repre- 
sentative of  those  so  submitted,  were  forwarded  to  the 
attorney-general  for  a  supplemental  ruling  as  to 
whether  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  "enterprises  offering- 
prizes  dependent  upon  chance,''  or  were,  in  view  of  the 
annexed  conditions,  to  be  differentiated  from  the  classes 
theretofore  held  by  him  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  None  of  the  schemes  so  referred  to  the 
attorney-general  for  additional  advice  were  of  the  com- 
pound character  designated  in  the  circular  of  Sept.  11 
as  No.  1.  They  are,  however,  very  similar  to  the  class 
denoted  in  said  circular  as  No.  2,  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  which  are  as  follows : 

A  card  or  coupon  is  purchased  for  a  certain  amount, 
which  coupon  is  to  be  returned  to  the  promoter  of  the 
scheme  with  a  stated  amount  of  money,  for  which  the 
sender  will  receive  ten  (or  any  other  number)  similar 
coupons  or  cards.  These  he  is  to  sell  or  give  away  to  ten 
persons,  who  in  turn  are  expected  to  return  them  with 
the  stated  remittances.  When  these  ten  cards  have  been 
returned  to  the  promoter  in  this  manner,  the  person  who 
originated  this  chain  of  ten  coupons  or  cards  is  entitled 
to  the  prize  offered. 

Schemes  of  this  character  were  held  by  the  attorney- 
general  to  be  "enterprise  offering  prizes  dependent  upon 
chance,"  and  under  the  circular  letter  of  Sept.  11  post- 
masters were  instructed  to  refuse  to  accept  for  mailing 
matter  relating  to  all  such  schemes. 

In  an  opinion  dated  Sept.  27,  1900,  upon  the  four 
representative  schemes  recently  referred  to  him  from 
this  department,  and  which  are  set  forth  below,  the 
attorney-general  holds  that  said  schemes,  as  well  as 
others  embracing  like  features  and  conditions, 
are  in  his  judgment  to  be  differentiated  and  excepted 
from  the  classes  of  schemes  in  respect  to  which  his 
former  opinion 'was  rendered: 

(1) 

A  ticket  is  sent,  for  instance,  to  A,  reading  as  follows : 

20c.  Ticket  A.  Book  No. 

THE     *     *     $3  SHOE. 

How  to  obtain  a  pair  of  Fine  Shoes  for  20  cents. 

Return  this  ticket  to  the  *  *  *  Shoe  Store, 
*  *  *  with  eighty  (80)  cents,  for  which  we  will 
issue  to  you  a  book  containing  four  tickets.  Sell  these 
four  tickets  for  20  cents  each,  thereby  getting  your 
eighty  cents  back.  Collect  80  cents  from  each  person 
to  whom  you  sell  a  ticket!     Send  or  bring  this  book  to 
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us  with  80  cents,  for  which  we  in  turn  will  issue  a  book 
of  four  tickets  for  the  purchaser.  When  you  have  sent 
each  of  the  four  tickets  to  us  in  this  way,  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  -\re  will  have  received  $3.20,  and  you  are 
then  entitled  to  a  pair  of  *  *  Men's  Shoes,  or  a 
pair  of  *  *  Women's  Shoes,  equal  to  many  $5 
shoes  in  the  market,  and  they  cost  you  but  20  cents. 

On  the  reserve  side  of  the  ticket  is  the  following : 

NOTICE. 

If  a  ticket  has  been  lost,  we  will  send  a  duplicate 
free  of  charge,  upon  condition  that  you  give  number  of 
same. 

If  you  have  sold  two  tickets  and  sent  them,  with  the 
money,  to  us,  and  you  can  not  sell  balance,  return  same 
to  us  and  we  will  redeem  them  at  20  cents  each,  so  you 
will  not  be  out  anything. 

*  *  *  * 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

This  book  is  sold  with  the  positive  understanding 
that  should  we  at  any  time  wish  to  discontinue  issuing 
coupon  books,  or  should  you  wish  to  discontinue  selling 
the  tickets,  it  can  be  done,  we  placing  to  your  credit  25 
cents  for  each  ticket  which  you  have  not  sold,  upon  re- 
turn of  same  to  us.  The  same  to  be  applied  as  part  pay- 
ment on  any  pair  of  *  *  shoes  which  you  select 
from  our  catalogue,  upon  your  paying  the  difference 
between  amount  of  your  credit  and  the  price  of  shoes. 
(2) 

On  the  face  of  each  coupon  is  printed: 
"Duplicate.  20c.  Series. 

THE     *     *     SKIRT  CO. 

How  you  can  get  an  $8  *  *  shirt  or  waist,  made 
to  measure,  any  color  taffeta,  for  20  cents. 

Fill  out  blank  on  back  and  return  this  coupon  with 
$1  postal  or  express  order,  for  which  the  company  will 
issue  you  a  book  of  five  coupons.  Sell  the  five  coupons 
for  20  cents  each,  thereby  getting  your  $1  back.  Each 
of  those  to  whom  you  sell  a  coupon  sends  in  purchasing 
a  book  of  five  coupons  for  themselves.  When  your  five 
coupons  have  been  sent  in  to  us  in  this  wa}r,  we  have 
received  $5  (the  wholesale  price),  and  you  are  entitled 
to  a  TAFFETA  SILK  WAIST  OR  SKIRT,  made  to 
measure. 

In  case  any  person  to  whom  you  sell  a  coupon  fails 
to  send  same  in  promptly,  you  may  ask  for  a  duplicate 
and  subscribe  for  the  books  yourself,  with  the  privilege 
of  reissuing  at  your  leisure,  thus  avoiding  delay  or  any 
forfeiture  of  the  amount  that  is  placed  to  your  credit  on 
account  of  books  issued  to  your  subscribers. 

*  *  *  * 

If  a  coupon  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  write  us, 
giving  number,  and  we  will  send  you  a  duplicate. 


(3)  - 

On  each  of  the  tickets  is  the  following : 

*  *  *  .* 

25c.  Ticket  A.  Book  No. 

THE     *     *     SHOE  CO.'S  $4  SHOE. 

How  to  obtain  a  pair  for  25  cents. 

Return  this  ticket  to  the  *  *  Shoe  Co.,  *  *, 
with  $1,  for  which  we  will  issue  you  a  book  containing 
four  tickets.  Sell  these  four  tickets  for  25  cents  each, 
thereby  getting  your  $1  back.  Each  person  to  whom 
you  sell  a  ticket  sends  or  brings  it  to  us  with  $1,  for 
which  we  in  turn  issue  a  book  of  four  tickets  for  them- 
selves. When  each  of  the  four  tickets  have  been  sent  to 
us  in  this  way,  you  can  readily  see  we  will  have  $4,  and 
you  will  then  be  entitled  to  a  pair  of  *  *  shoes, 
*  *  *  equal  to  many  $5  shoes  on  the  market,  and 
they  cost  you  but  25  cents. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  reverse  side  is  this : 

*  *  *  * 

NOTICE. 

If  a  ticket  has  been  lost,  we  will  send  duplicate  free 
of  charge,  upon  condition  that  you  give  number  of  same. 

If  you  have  sold  two  tickets,  and  they  have  been 
cashed  in  to  us,  and  you  can  not  sell  balance,  return 
same  to  us  and  we  will  redeem  them  at  25  cents  each  so 
you  will  not  be  out  anything.  One  of  these  tickets,  with 
$1,  must  be  sent  to  us  before  we  will  issue  a  book. 


(4) 

On  each  coupon  is  the  following : 
"How  to  get  a  $5  Rug,  36x72  in.,  for  30e." 

*  *  *  * 

Purchase  a  coupon  from  a  coupon-holder  for  20 
cents;  return  the  coupon  to  me,  90  cents  enclosed,  for 
which  I  will  issue  a  book  of  four  coupons.  Sell  the  four 
coupons  for  20  cents  each,  thereby  getting  in  return  80 
cents  of  your  money.  Each  of  those  to  whom  you  sell 
a  coupon,  send  it  to  me  with  90  cents,  and  I  will  issue  a 
book  of  four  coupons  to  each  of  them.  When  the  four 
coupons  have  been  cashed  in  to  me,  you  can  readily  see 
that  I  have  received  $3.60,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the 
rug,  which  has  cost  you  only  30  cents. 

*  *  *  * 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— If  you  have  sold  one  coupon, 
and  it  is  cashed  in,  and  you  can  not  sell  the  balance,  re- 
turn same  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  a  90-cent  rug 
(good  size) ;  if  you  sell  two  coupons,  and  they  are 
cashed  in,  you  are  entitled  to  a  $2.50  Moquette  Rug 
(size  28x64),  which  costs  you  50  cents.  If  you  fail  to 
sell  a  coupon,  you  are  not  entitled  to  anything.  One  of 
these  coupons  with  90  cents,  must  be  sent  to  me  before 
a  book  will  be  issued. 
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This  circular  is  not  intended  to  alter  the  instructions 
contained  in  that  of  Sept.  11,  and  all  schemes  covered 
by  those  instructions  are  to  be  treated  accordingly.  But, 
in  pursuance  of  the  supplemental  opinion  of  the  attor- 
ney-general of  Sept.  27,  postmasters  will  differentiate 
from  the  class  of  schemes  referred  to  as  No.  2  in  said 
circular,  schemes  of  the  character — that  is,  containing 
like  provisions  and  conditions — of  those  set  out  above, 
and  accept  for  mailing  matter  relating  to  such  latter 
schemes. 

Postmasters  will  communicate  the  substance  of  this' 
circular  to  all  persons  and  concerns  doing  business  at 
their  respective  postoffices,  whose  operation  of  chain 
coupon  schemes  has  been  interrupted  by  the  issiiance  of 
the  circular  of  Sept.  11,  1900. 

Harbison  J.  Barrett, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney-General  for   the   Postoffice 

Department.  —L.  F.  19262.    Bull.  6281. 


The  Occurence  of  Fuller's  Earth 
in  the  United  States. 

BY  DR.  DAVID  T.  DAY. 

Characteristics. — The  only  classification  of  clays 
which  suggests  itself  by  which  definite  place  can  be 
given  to  the  variety  called  fuller's  earth  would  be  based 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  relative  proportion  of 
total  bases,  such  as  alumina,  iron,  calcium,  magnesia, 
alkalies  and  sillica,  together  with  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  sun-dried  clay.  Very  frequently 
the  clays  which  have  a  large  proportion  of  total 
bases  and  silica  usually  contain  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  water.  For  example,  kaolin,  con- 
taining from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  total  bases,  will  frequently  contain  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  sun-dried  material. 
Where,  however,  the  percentage  of  silica  is  very  high, 
say  70  per  cent.,  and  the  total  percentage  of  bases  less 
than  30,  the  percentage  of  water  is  usually  quite  low. 
Fuller's  earth  appears  to  be  an  interesting  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  its  chief  chemical  characteristic  seems  to 
be  a  high  percentage  of  silica,  which,  though  varying 
.through  a  considerable  range,  frequently  reaches  65  to 
70  per  cent.,  but  with  a  total  proportion  of  bases  even 
as  low  as  20  per  cent.,  and  seldom  higher  than  28  per 
cent.,  while  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  sun-dried 
material  will  range  easily  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  this  water  can  be  driven  off  by  pro- 
longed heating  in  a  waterbath;  the  remainder  is  only  to 
be  driven  off  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  These 
clays  usually  stick  to  the  tongue  more  than  other  clays. 
When  placed  in  water  they  show  no  plasticity,  but  fall 
apart  in  gelatinous  flakes. 

Such  clays  have  been  used  for  very  many  years,  even 
in  this  country,  for  extracting  from  newly-made  cloth 
the  oil  used  to  render  the  wool  pliable  in  weaving. 
From  this  fulling  process  the  clay  has  taken  its  name. 


Silliman  refers  to  a  deposit  near  the  town  of  Kent, 
on  the  Housatonic  river,  in  Connecticut.  He  states 
that  "a  fuller's  earth  is  a  clay  usually  soapy  in  its  feel,- 
very  absorbent  of  grease  and  oily  matters;  fine  in  its 
texture,  so  as  to  present  no  parts  that  shall  be  large  and 
harsh  enough  to  injure  cloth  or  wool,  mechanically,  by 
rubbing;  it  should  fall  to  powder  easily  in  water,  so  as 
to  diffuse  itself  through  that  fluid  and  easily  mix  with 
it  and  with  the  stuffs  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  fuller's 
earth  of  Hampshire,  England,  so  much  celebrated,  is  of 
a  greenish-yellow,  tolerably  firm,  crumbles  easily  in 
water,  receives  a  polish  from  the  finger  nail,  and  is  very 
powerfully  detergent.  This  is,  after  all,  the  important 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  fuller's'  earth:  if  it 
removes  grease  with  avidity,  crumbles  easily  in  water  so 
as  to  diffuse  itself  readily,  and  yet  is  not  so  coarse  as  to 
wear  the  fiber,  it  is  fuller's  earth.  The  subject  is  of 
some  practical  importance  to  this  country  on  account  of 
its  woolen  manufactures,  which,  although  checked  for 
the  present,  must  eventually  rise  and  prevail.  While 
they  are  of  small  extent  it  may  be  better  to  use  soap, 
but  in  very  large  establishments  fuller's  earth  from  its 
cheapness  (provided  it  can  be  abundantly  obtained)  is 
very  desirable. 

"With  respect  to  the  existence  of  fuller's  earth  in  the 
clay  of  the  Kent  iron  bed  it  appears  very  probable,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  appear  very  like  the  Hampshire 
earth,  but  experiments  alone  can  decide." 

This  visit  of  Silliman  was  in  1820.  William  Thomp- 
son found  clay  in  a  fullonica  excavated  at  Pompeii, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  soap  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  used.  This  was  used  not  only  by 
the  washers  and  dyers,  but  frequently  in  the  ordinary 
houses.  In  composition  it  has  the  general  character- 
istics of  fuller's  earth. 

One  of  the  first  uses  for  the  white  kaolin  at  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.,  was  for  this  same  purpose  of  fulling  cloth 
in  the  absence  of  real  fuller's  earth,  as  shown  by  note 
on  page  1  of  the  report  on  the  Clay  Deposits  of  New 
Jersey,  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  in  1878. 

But  the  name  fuller's  earth  has  usually  designated 
the  material  obtained  in  Surrey,  England.  This  has 
been  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  English  cloth  manu- 
facturers and  for  export.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  minerologists  to  find  in  fuller's  earth  some 
definite  mineral  substance  which  could  be  referred  to  as 
distinctive  and  which  could  be  found  in  all  varieties. 
Thus,  Dana  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  part  kaolin  and 
partly  the  hydrous  silicate  smectite,  but  this  has  been  of 
little  value  in  the  identification  of  other  specimens. 
Even  to-day  the  name  fuller's  earth  is  applied  to  any 
form  of  clay  which  has  the  characteristics  mentioned 
above,  and  is  capable  of  absorbing  liquids  in  consider 
able  quantity,  and  particularly  when  it  will  act  like 
bone-black  in  taking  out  the  coloring  matter  from  cer- 
tain oils. 
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Developments  of  the  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
— For  many  years  either  soap  or  fuller's  earth  was  used 
as  a  detergent  in  fulling  cloth,  but  with  the  increased 
use  of  cottonseed  oil  English  fuller's  earth  came  to  be 
used  to  decolorize  such  vegetable  oils  and  also  lard  oils. 
This  increased  the  importation  of  fuller's  earth  very 
markedly,  as  shown  in  the  table  appended. 

In  1893  good  fuller's  earth  was  discovered  in  the 
United  States  quite  accidentally.  At  Quincy,  Fla.,  an 
effort  was  made  to  burn  brick  from  the  clay  found  on 
the  lands  of  the  Owl  Cigar  Company;  the  effort  was  a 
failure,  for  fuller's  earth  when  burned  exfoliates  instead 
of  forming  a  coherent  mass,  suitable  for  bricks.  An 
Alsatian  cigarmaker  employed  by  the  company  called 
attention  to  the  close  resemblance  of  this  clay  to  the 
German  fuller's  earth.  As  a  result,  the  material  found 
sale  and  the  industry  was  developed.  This  use  quickly 
spread  as  a  substitute  for,  though  more  expensive  than 
bone-black,  filtering  various  mineral  oils,  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally for  such  purposes  that  the  American  earth  is 
now  used,  the  English  earth  being  preferred  for  cotton- 
seed and  lard  oils.  The  development  of  the  industry  in 
this  country  was  sufficient  to  develop  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  search  for  fuller's  earth,  and  thousands  of 
samples  were  examined  by  the  chemists  of  various  con- 
sumers. Most  of  the  clays  examined  proved  worthless, 
yet  enough  good  samples  were  obtained  to  show  that  the 
region  of  the  west  and  north  of  Quincy  contained  many 
other  available  deposits  if  needed.  The  search  extended 
over  the  United  States,  and  deposits  were  soon  found  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  at  various  places  in 
Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  South  Dakota.  A  small  industry  has  been 
developed  in  New  York  state,  but,  with  this  exception, 
the  supply  continues  to  come  from  the  developed  depos- 
its at  Quincy,  Fla.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  great 
variation  in  quality  of  the  earth  from  different  deposits. 
That  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  is  more  or  less 
sandy;  that  from  Georgia  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Quincy  earth,  but  is  not  more  favorably  located  for  ship- 
ment. All  the  other  deposits  are  less  accessible,  except 
one  near  Tampa,  which  promises  soon  to  be  a  large 
source  of  supply.  Curiously  enough,  the  material  pro- 
duced in  Florida  bears  little  outward  resemblance  to  the 
earth  which  has  long  been  imported  from  England. 

The  earth  discovered  in  South  Dakota  is  almost  the 
exact  duplicate  of  the  English  earth  in  every  respect, 
and  will  no  doubt  become  a  valuable  substitute  for  it. 

Fragments  of  chert  are  common  in  beds  of  fuller's 
earth,  and  in  Georgia  fuller's  earth  passes  almost  indis- 
tinguishably  into,  layers  of  chert,  with  nearly  the  same 
color  and  fracture.  At  Ballert  Point,  near  Tampa,  Fla., 
the  fuller's  earth  contains  many  oyster  shells,  bits  of 
coral,  etc.,  all  entirely  changed  to  chaledony.  This 
leads  to  the  suggestion,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  earth, 


that  is  probably  ordinary  clay  which  has  received  from 
interfiltering  solutions  an  additional  supply  of  silicic 
acid  which  lias  sometimes  combined  with  the  clay,  and 
occasionally  has  been  deposited  as  chert. 

The  conditions  of  occurrence  of  fuller"s  earth  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  it  for  market  are  quite  simple. 
In  Florida  it  may  be  found  outcropping  at  the  foot  of 
slopes  around  the  edges  of  the  swamps.  The  clays  ap- 
pear to  occur  in  large,  shallow  basins  in  the  swampy 
tracts  characteristic  of  the  region  around  Quincy,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  state.  Usually  there  will  be 
one  or  two  feet  of  surface  soil,  then  two  to  six  feet  of 
mottled,  plastic  clay,  then  the  fuller's  earth  in  layers 
varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  12  feet,  then  a  layer 
of  sand  mixed  with  fuller's  earth,  which-  is  usually  per- 
sistent for  a  considerable  depth  below  the  deposit.  Oc- 
casionally a  second  deposit  of  fuller's  earth,  bluish  in 
color,  will  be  found  below  the  first,  with  a  layer  of  sand 
intervening.  Up  to  this  time  the  very  simplest  methods 
have  been  used  in  preparing  it.  The  overburden  of 
sand  and  worthless  plastic  clay  is  removed  and  the  wet 
fuller's  earth  chopped  out  in  thin  slices  with  mattocks 
and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  for  several  days.  By  this 
means  the  wet,  greenish  clay  will  lose  perhaps  50  per 
cent,  of  its  weight,  turn  to  a  creamy  white  color  and  be- 
come very  brittle  and  easily  split  into  thin  layers.  It 
then  contains  15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  which 
can  only  be  driven  off  above  the  boiling  point.  Lately 
artificial  dryers  have  been  introduced  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  grinding  the  earth  to  the  requisite  fineness. 
The  process  of  levigating  the  earth,  which  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Surrey,  England,  is  not  used  in  this  country  at 
all.  This  Florida  earth,  ground  to  60  mesh  and  finer, 
is  used  almost  entirely  as  a  substitute  for  bone-black  in 
filtering  lubricating  oils,  although  its  use  has  extended 
to  some  extent  for  the  lightening  of  the  color  of  cotton- 
seed oil.  But  for  this  latter  purpose  the  practice  is  still 
universal  of  using  English  fuller's  earth  which  has  been 
taken  out  by  the  ordinary  method  and  then  washed  in 
long,  narrow  troughs,  very  much  like  hydraulic  sluice 
boxes,  allowing  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  material 
to  settle  out  as  sand  and  displace  the  lighter  material 
which  goes  off  into  the  settling  tanks,  in  which  it  is 
finally  dried  and  sold  in  the  resulting  lump  form.  The 
English  earth  has  not  proved  any  more  suitable  for  the 
refining  of  mineral  oils  than  has  the  American  earth  for 
use  in  vegetable  oils.  The  common  practice  with  the 
mineral  oils  is  to  dry  the  earth  carefully  after  it  has 
been  ground  to  60  mesh,  and  fill  it  into  long  cylinders, 
through  which  the  crude  black  mineral  oils  are  allowed 
to  percolate  very  slowly.  As  a  result  the  oil  which 
comes  out  first  is  perfectly  water-white  in  color'  and 
markedly  thinner  than  that  which  follows.  The  oil  is 
allowed  to  continue  percolating  through  the  fuller's 
earth  until  the  color  reaches  a  certain  maximum  shade, 
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when  the  process  is  stopped,  to  he  continued  with  a  new 
portion  of  earth.  The  oil  is  recovered  from  the  spent 
earth. 

With  the  vegetable  oils  the  process  is  radically  dif- 
ferent. The  oil  is  heated  to  beyond  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  in  large  tanks,  to  which  from  5  per  cent,  to  10 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  fuller's  earth  is  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  vigorously  stirred  for  twenty  minutes 
and  then  filtered  off  through  bag  niters.  '  The  coloring 
matter  remains  with  the  earth,  leaving  oil  of  a  very  pale 
straw  color,  provided  the  original  cottonseed  oil  had 
been  sufficiently'  well  refined  by  the  ordinary  process  to 
admit  of  this,  and  provided  the  operation  had  been  con- 
ducted with  sufficient  care.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  this  filtration  by  fuller's  earth  is  the 
different  rate  of  speed  at  which  oils  of  different  density, 
in  such  a  mixture  of  oils  as  is  found  in  an  ordinary 
crude  petroleum,  will  percolate  through,  with  the  result 
that  the  first  oil  which  makes  its  appearance  is  not  only 
very  much  lighter  in  color,  but  markedly  lower  in 
specific  gravity.  In  fact,  by  this  process  separations  can 
be  made  which  are  quite  comparable  with  the  results  of 
fractional  distillation.  There  is  no.  question  but  that  a 
method  is  here  suggested  for  the  scientific  investigation 
of  petroleum  which  chemists  will  not  be  slow  to  utilize, 
and,  while  it  is  slower  and  not  so  sharp  in  the  fractions 
yielded,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  oil  undergoes 
little  change  due  to  the  process  of  separation  itself,  as 
is  almost  always  found  to  be  the  case  in  fractional  dis- 
tillation.— Journal  Franklin  Institute. 


The  Nicaragua  Vacancy. 

FlLADELEIA,  Nov.  1,  1900. 

Dr.  Henry  Gathman,  Editor,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  letters  forwarded 
by  you.  Please  accept  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  the 
matter.     I  am  forwarding  same  to  my  correspondent  in 

Nicaragua.  Yours  respectfully, 

CASSIUS  A.  GliEEN, 

Consulado  de  Nicaragua  en  Filadelfia. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Buckeye  Soap  Co.  is  now  represented  in  Boston 
by  H.  B.  Coburn  &  Co. 

Extensive  enlargements  are  to  be  made  in  the  plant 
of  the  Milsom  Eendering  Works  of  Buffalo,  1ST.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Union  Rendering  Co.,  at 
Chicago,  has  resulted  in  a  marked  change  of  the  di- 
rectory. New  directors  taking  the  place  of  old  ones  are : 
L.  B.  Doud,  James  H.  Ashby,  Nelson  Morris,  Eollin  A. 
•Keys,  B.  M.  Winston,  Ira  N.  Morris,  Sam  Cozzins,  C. 
E.  Davis. 

A.  &  P.  Pears,  Ltd.,  report  a  net  profit  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  last,  of  £60,694.     The  directors  recom- 


mend a  dividend  for  the  half-year  ended  June  30  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  preference  shares, 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
ordinary  shares,  making  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and 
a  dividend  for  the  year  ended  June  30  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  deferred  ordinary  shares. 

Organization  amongst  traders  is  making  remarkable 
progress  in  Australia,  and  within  a  few  months  every 
trade  or  calling  will  have  its  own  association  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  particular  interests.  Those  engaged  in  the 
soap  and  candle  industries  form  the  latest  organized 
body.  Shopkeepers  and  other  traders  are  evidently  more 
progressive*  in  Australia  than  they  are  in  the  old  coun- 
try.— Oils,  Colors  &  Drysalteries. 

Newly  incorporated :  The  Le  Parle  Soap  Co.,  at  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  to  manufacture  soap.  Capital,  $50,000. 
Incorporators,  G.  W.  Angle,  G.  S.  Simons,  O.  W. 
Crawford. 

Shade  &  Miller  are  successors  to  the  Wolf  Creek 
Soap  Co. 

The  Nicholson  Drug  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
New  York  City,  to  manufacture  soap,  powders,  drugs, 
etc.  Capital,  $1,000.  Incorporators,  P.  Nicholson,  M. 
Britwitz,  N.  Burkan,  all  of  New  York  City. 

Jacobs  Bros.,  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Mfg.  Co., 
have  sold  their  interest  in  that  concern  to  Brown  Bros. 
&Co. 

The  Merkle  Wax  &  Candle  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Anthony  Will,  Francis  A.  Muench 
and  Guido  H.  Rautenberg.    Capital  stock,  $120,000. 

Special  Articles  in  our  Exchanges 

Among  recent  articles  appearing  in  our  Exchanges,  which  are 
of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  which  for  various  reasons 
we  do  not  reprint,  we  recommend  the  following  to  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  the  matters  dealt  with  in  those  articles. 

Note  date  and  address  of  papers  in  sending  for  them  or  looking 
them  up  in  libraries. 

The   Estimation  of  Zinc  by   Ferrocyanide   Solution — 

Chemical  Trade  Journal,  Oct.  20. 
Manganes  Ore  Trade  of  Russia. — The  same. 
Commercial   Liquid   Carbonic   Acid. — Chemical   Trade 

Journal,  Manchester,  Oct.  13. 
French  Cultivation  with  Chemical  Manures. — Scientific 

American  Supplement  No.  1295,  New  York. 
The  Solubility  of  Substances  Used  in  the  Oil  and  Color 

Industries. — Oils,  Colors  &  Drysalteries,  London, 

Oct.  17. 
Assay  of  Creosote. — Chemical  Trade  Journal,  Manches- 
ter, Sept.  29. 
Manufacture  of  Cyanides  in  Gas  Works. — Same. 
Dyeing  Black  on  Mercerised  Cotton. — Le  Moniteur  de 

la  Teinture,  Sept,  20. 
Uniformity  in  Methods  of  Testing  Petroleum  and  Its 

Products. — Oil  and  Colorman's  Journal,  London, 

Oct.  1. 
Oil  of  Turpentine ;  Its  Substitutes  and  Adulterations. — 

Chemical  Trade  Journal,  Oct.  6. 
The  Rubber  Industrv  of  the  Amazon  Vallev. — Same. 
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The  Soap  Specialists  at  P4ay. 

Had  a  stranger  called  in  at  the  East  London  Soap 
Works  and  seen  the  spacious  hall  gay  with  flowers,  flags 
and  bunting,  and  the  tables  spread  with  a  substantial 
tea  to  which  over  300  men  and  their  wives  were  doing- 
full  justice,  and  had  he  been  told  that  a  few  hours  prior 
to  his  calling,  this  gay  saloon  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  cutting  and  packing  room  where  tons  upon 
tons  of  soap  was  stacked  for  shipment  abroad  as  well  as 
for  home  consumption,  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
considerably  astonished ;  but  to  the  company,  that  thinks 
nothing  of  building  castles,  bungalows  and  palaces  in 
soap,  such  a  little  thing  as  the  transformation  of  a  huge 
work  and  store  room  into  a  dining  and  concert  hall  with 
stage  complete  was  a  mere  bagatelle. 

The  soap  specialists,  Messrs.  Edward  Cook  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  do  nothing  by  halves,  and  when  they  invited  t  heir 
employes  to  spend  a  social  evening  with  them,  they  laid 
themselves  out  to  make  everyone  happy,  and  their  efforts 
were  not  in  vain. 

When  the  tables  were  cleared  a  capital  entertainment 
of  songs,  music  and  story  was  provided,  and  Madame 
Edith  Hands,  Messrs.  George  A.  Briance,  Alec  Meade, 
Will  Cornish  (handbells  soloist),  Tom  Burgess,  W.  B. 
Steele,  W.  Woodall,  H.  Lomax,  H.  Smith  and  H.  T. 
Morey  Attwell,  with  tunesome  songs  and  merry  guys, 
kept  the  audience  in  the  best  of  humor. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Blair  acted  as  accompanist  and  deserves 
great  credit.  Much  amusement  was  caused  when,  to 
vary  the  program,  a  gramaphone  was  placed  on  the 
stage  by  Mr.  T.  Alex.  Cook  and  started  on  its  wild 
career. 

In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  part  of 
the  concert  the  genial  chairman,  Mr.  William  Cook,  took 
the  opportunity  of  congratulating  one  and  all  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  company,  and  in  a  few  kindly  and 
cheering  words  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
so  many  bright  faces  around  him. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  T.  Alex.  Cook,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  humorous  but  short  speech,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  to  two  photos  printed  on  the  pro-- 
gram.  They  were  the  prototypes  of  Mr.  Martyn  Cook 
and  Captain  S.  Godfrey  Hall.  They  were  not,  said  he, 
putting  up  for  Parliament ;  one  as  a  Tory  and  the  other 
as  a  Liberal,  and  he  was  not  going  to  tell  them  which 
to  vote  for  because  he  wanted  them  to  vote  for  both. 
They  had  lately  been  elected  on  the  board  of  directors, 
and  he  asked  the  meeting  to  give  them  a  good  reception. 

Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Hall,  who  were  enthusiastically 
greeted,  thanked  the  meeting,  and  stated  their  intention 
to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  good  of  the  company  and 
the  company's  employes. 

Presents  of  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  men,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  sweets  for  the  ladies,  were  distributed  by 
the  new  directors,  and  the  national  anthem  concluded 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  evenings  in  the  annals  of  the 
firm. 


Notes  for  the 
Manufacturing   Chemists. 


The  Brazilian  Government  is  inviting  bids  from 
European  and  American  smokeless  gunpowder  manu- 
facturers for  the  erection  of  gunpowder  works  in  Brazil- 
ian territory,  after  a  test  has  been  made  of  the  powder 
selected.  Bids  are  not  to  be  opened  until  on  or  about 
February  21st,  1901. 


ADULTERATION  OF  LINSEED  OIL. 

Analyses  of  linseed  oil  made  by  the  Minnesota  Dairy 
and  Food  Commission  show  that  this  oil  as  obtained  in 
their  jurisdiction  is  frequently  adulterated  with  mineral 
oils.  Of  9  samples  recently  tested,  7  were  so  adulterated 
the  proportion  of  mineral  oil  present  ranging  from  5  to 
7  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  this,  prosecutions  were 
ordered  to  be  begun  against  the  sellers  of  the  adulter- 
ated oil. 


SALT-MAKING  IN  MEXICO. 

The  British  Vice-Consul  at  Monterey,  in  a  recent 
report,  states  that  salt-making  is  a  new  industry  in  the 
State.  For  some  years  it  has  been  known  that  salt 
water  deposits  existed  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
State,  but  several  experiments  resulted  in  failure,  owing 
to  the  insufficient  supply  of  water  and  the  weakness  of 
the  brine.  Within  the  last  18  months,  one  concern  has 
secured  an  apparently  unlimited  supply  of  brine  of  18 
per  cent  strength,  and  is  now  successfully  making  a  very 
fine  quality  of  salt,  by  solar  evaporation.  This  concern 
contemplates  adding  the  artificial  process  during  the 
present  year,  and  thereby  largly  increasing  their  output- 
There  is  a  very  large  demand  all  over  the  Republic  for 
good  salt,  and  nearly  all  heretofore  made  has  been  of 
inferior  quality,  and  even  that  in  insufficient  quantity  to 
meet  the  demand.  This  industry  appears  to  be  capable 
of  unlimited  extension,  as  the  market  for  the  product  is 
great,  and  there  is  a  protective  duty  of  20  dols.  per  ton. 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Xottaul,  Nottaul  Soap     Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,    N.J. 


N.  V. 
Purgo,  O    W.  Gollings.  Chicago 
Malena,£.  F.  York,  Warrior  s 

Mark,  Pa. 
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A  writer  in  the  "Seifenfabrikant"  says  that  the  cold 
process  of  saponification  was  first  practically  introduced 
by  Douglas  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  It  was  at  first  con- 
fined to  cocoanut  oil  soap,  and  only  later  was  it  shown 
that  all  other  fats  can  be  saponified  by  the  cold  process, 
by  making  suitable  changes  in  the  details  of  the  process. 


The  same  writer  states  that  Dircks  &  Thorey  suc- 
ceeded for  only  a  short  period  of  time  in  keeping  secret 
the  process  invented  by  them  for  making  Erchweg  soap. 
The  foreman  of  a  competing  soap  factory  gained  access 
to  their  factory  under  the  guise  of  a  common  laborer, 
learned  their  secret,  and  then  traveled  through  the 
country  teaching  the  process  to  those  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  Pour  years  after  the  invention  of  this  soap  it  was 
being  made  by  numerous  factories.  The  invention  itself 
was  something  of  an  accident. 


Milled  soaps  are  of  French  origin  and  were  first 
made  from  half-solidified  soap  into  which  the  perfumes 
were  worked  by  the  aid  of  cocoa-mills.  But  their  real 
beginning  on  a  large  scale  dates  from  the  invention  (in 
the  sixties)  of  the  machinery  of  Beyer  Freres,  of  Paris, 
who  still  make  most  of  the  mills  and  plodders  used  in 
Europe. 


The  adulteration  of  soap  was  a  subject  of  legislative 
enactments  in  France  as  earlv  as  1789. 


The  most  suitable  odor  for  a  honey  soap  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  a  combination  having  a  good  proportion 
of  oil  of  citronella  comes  probably  as  near  to  it  as  any 
other.  Some  hold  that  oil  Portugal  gives  a  closer  im- 
itation. 


Pink  colored  soap  requires  whiter  stock  than  do  the 
yellow  colored  varieties ;  dark  fats  never  afford  a  delicate 
pink  color. 


Man  wants  but  little  here  below.   .  But  he  wants  it 
quickly.    Try  our  "Wanted  and  For  Sale"  page. 


An  unusual  number  of  new  brands  are  added  to  our 
list  this  month,  to  say  nothing  of  some  others  that  were 
too  late  for  insertion  this  month. 
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Some  letters  received  last  month  refer  to  a  recent 
visit  of  the  editor  of  this  paper  to  the  writers.  As  no- 
body connected  with  this  paper  has  been  outside  of  Mil- 
waukee recently,  it  is  evident  that  somebody  else  is 
traveling  under  false  pretenses.  Any  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  will  be  appreciated. 


Scarcely  a  month  passes  by  without  bringing  us  one 
or  more  enquiries  concerning,  in  some  way  or  other,  per- 
sons or  firms  advertising  in  our  "Wanted"  column. 
Last  month  in  particular  was  rich  in  enquiries  stating 
that  letters  directed  to  a  certain  advertiser  had  brought 
no  replies,  and  we  were  asked  for  information  why  this 
was  so.  In  this  particular  case  we  could  give  no  definite 
information,  as  it  seems  the  advertiser  moved  since  he 
gave  his  address  in  the  advertisement,  so  that  letters  did 
not  reach  him  even.  In  a  general  way,  however,  we 
may  say,  that  too  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  ignor- 
ing simply  any  letter  that  does  not  appeal  to  their  im- 
mediate attention.  Anyone  paying  for  having  an  ad- 
vertisement inserted  may  be  relied  on  to  be  desirous  of 
returns  to  the  same;  if  he  then  does  not  reply,  it  may 
be  because  he  has  already  found  what  he  desired,  or  be- 
cause circumstances  with  him  haye  changed,  or  because 
the  answer  to  his  advertisement  was  not  what  he 
wanted,  or  because  he  died  since,  or  because  of  numer- 
ous other  reasons.  Some  people  have  the  laudable  habit 
of  replying  courteously  to  any  business  letter  received — • 
others  have  not.  All  we  can  do,  as  a  rule,  at  least,  is 
to  print  the  advertisements  paid  for,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  parties  concerned. 


A  correspondent  writes :  "I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Prof.  Chandler's  address,  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  American  Soap  Journal,  page  44. 
Why  should  this  government  go  to  all  this  great  expense 
to  protect  farmers  from  adulterated  fertilizers  and  al- 
low the  mechanic  to  J"  defrauded  with  adulterated 
soaps,  many  of  which  are  branded  pure  ?" 

Why,  indeed  ?  If  the  government  employs  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  chemists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
?armer,  might  not  they,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  do  a 
little  on  soap  ? 


Under  the  heading  "A  Practical  Form  of  a  Soap 
Manufacturers'  Association"  we  publish  a  letter  on  an- 
other page  which  deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of 
the  entire  soap  trade.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
every  individual  manufacturer,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  numerous  instances,  at  least,  the  proposed  plan 
would  be  followed  by  very  desirable  results  if  determin- 
edly carried  out,  and  a  system  might  be  developed  that 
would  greatly  benefit  manufacturers  who  now  see  no 
redeeming  feature  in  the  whole  trade.  Those  who  enter 
further  into  the  subject,  modify  its  details  perhaps  as 


further  consideration  may  suggest  or  as  individual  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  and  act  promptly  upon  the 
result  of  their  combined  deliberations,  may  find  this  the 
starting  point  of  a  more  prosperous  era.  One  advantage 
of  this  plan,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  the  smallest  factory  can 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with  others,  with  the 
same  readiness  as  can  a  large  one,  whereas  in  the  ordi- 
nary association  this  is  not  so;  again  an  arrangement 
as  proposed  depends  mostly  on  the  ordinary  rules  of 
credit  and  less  on  the  adherence  to  association  rules  in 
which  matter  competitors  belonging  to  the  usual  asso- 
ciation so  often  distrust  each  other  and  thereby  invite 
failure.  Altogether,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
the  plan  can  be  made  successful — the  only  question  be- 
ing one  of  the  extent  to  which  such  arrangement  can 
be  and  will  be  taken  advantage  of.  The  result  will  de- 
pend a  J  most  entirely  on  the  active  response  which  the 
proposition  will  meet  with. 

So  far  as  the  Soap  Journal  is  concerned,  it  is  deep- 
ly interested  of  course  in  anything  that  will  benefit  its 
readers,  and  will  lend  any  assistance  it  can  to  the  desired 
end.  Any  one  desirous  of  being  heard  on  this  subject  is 
welcome  to  the  use  of  our  reading  columns,  and  any  in- 
formation in  our  possession  that  can  aid  in  the  plan  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trade. 

In  closing  we  call  attention  to  the  announcement  at 
the  top  of  our  last  cover  page. 


How  Soap  is  Made  in  New  Orleans. 

The  "Daily  Item,"  of  New  Orleans,  last  month  con- 
stained  a  description  of  the  Magic  Soap  Co.'s  plant  of 
that  city,  and  although  such  a  general  description  does 
not  afford  much  that  is  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  yet 
,there  is  something  interesting  in  all  such  articles.  We 
have  not  published  any  similar  article  for  a  very  long 
time  and  for  the  sake  of  variety,  at  least,  a  reproduction 
of  the  one  just  mentioned  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
writer  says : 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  any  manufacturing  enterprise  which  has  grown  to 
success,  and  among  all  which  have  placed  themselves  on 
a  sound  footing,  none  is  more  noteworthy  than  that 
enterprise  known  as  the  Magic  Soap  Works,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  H.  Haag  is  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Haag  is  still  a 
very  young  man,  but  his  record  speaks  for  his  business 
acumen.  A  few  years  ago  he  began  in  business  by  rent- 
ing a  small  building  on  Grirod  street  at  $25  a  month. 
Now  the  manufactory  occupies  five  buildings,  put  up  es- 
pecially for  it,  and  the  amount  of  work  it  turns  out  is 
something  phenomenal,  and  is  very  little  understood, 
perhaps,  by  New  Orleans  people. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  manu- 
factory last  week,  and  inspected  the  various  departments 
of  the  work  with  surprise  and  interest.  Huge  vats  and 
boilers  as  large  as  an  ordinary  room,  were  among  the 
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paraphernalia,  with  pumps  and  pipes  leading  every- 
where, so  that  there  is  no  labor  of  dipping  and  carrying. 
All  the  labor  is  simplified  by  the  most  modern  machin- 
ery and  apparatus,  and  the  work  of  soap  making  pro- 
gresses there  without  a  hitch  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end. 

The  first  of  the  great  vats  into  which  we  looked  is 
made  for  the  melting  of  the  caustic  soda,  from  which  the 
lye  is  made  by  adding  a  proper  amount  of  water.  The 
caustic  soda  comes  in  large  "drums,"  and  when  the  mak- 
ing of  lye  begins,  eight  thousand  pounds  of  the  soda  are 
turned  into  the  iron  vat  at  once.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  quite  a  quantity  of  lye  comes  out  of  that  enormous 
vat  at  one  time. 

In  another  department  are  the  great  kettles  of  tal- 
low, and  of  cotton  oil,  and  of  coacoanut  oil,  ready  for 
use,  and  hogsheads  of  rosin,  all  of  which  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  special  kinds  of  soap.  Among  the  furnishings 
of  this  department  are  kettles  so  large  that  it  almost 
startles  one  to  look  into  them — kettles  which  hold  30,- 
000  pounds  of  soap  at  one  time.  When  the  kettle  of 
soap  is  ready  a  pipe  is  lowered  into  it,  the  pumps  are 
set  at  work,  and  the  hot  soap  is  drawn  off  to  the  places 
where  it  is  to  cool,  or  where  further  transformations 
await  it. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  machinery  was 
the  "mixer"  for  the  white  soap.  A  large  kettle  had  a 
system  of  paddles  working  in  it  with  great  force  and 
swiftness,  at  the  same  time  that  intense  heat  was  ap- 
plied below.  It  boiled  and  swirled  and  changed  under 
that  magic  alchemy  until  from  a  frothy  state  it  had 
passed  to  a  smooth  and  solid  condition,  the  paddle  work- 
ing all  the  while.  It  is  in  this  mixing  kettle  that  the 
Magic  Soap  is  made  which  gives  the  business  its  name, 
for  while  Mr.  Haag  manufactures  other  soaps  this  is 
the  specialty  in  which  he  takes  the  greatest  pride. 

It  was  something  new  to  see  a  tank  of  cocoanut  oil, 
ready  for  the  kettles,  a  tank  that  held  something  like  a 
thousand  pounds,  one  would  judge.  There  were  great 
tallow  tanks  too,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  tal- 
low, most  of  which  comes  from  the  slaughterhouse,  is 
put  into  kettles  and  boiled  six  hours,  before  being  used 
for  soap,  after  which  it  is  carefully  drawn  off.  The 
boiling  has  made  all  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  residue  is  perfectly  clean. 

In  still  another  department  we  found  the  thousand- 
pound  drums  of  perfumery;  citronella,  sassafras  and 
others.  In  another  department  we  found  men  busy 
nailing  together  the  boxes  in  which  the  goods  are  ship- 
ped. Here,  again,  the  firm  encourage  home  industry, 
for  the  boxes  are  bought  from  local  box  factories,  al- 
ready "knocked  down,"  and  the  workmen  simply  put 
them  together.  In  another  place  we  found  other  work- 
men pasting  the  labels  on  the  boxes. 


There  is  one  department  which  is  the  "drying  room" 
for  the  "Magic  Soap  Powder."  A  great  pen,  for  it  is 
constructed  on  the  smooth  floor,  and  it  is  spread  out 
•there,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a  time;  curtains 
are  let  down  to  the  floor  all  around,  and  then  enormous 
electric  fans  are  set  to  work.  After  this  goes  on  for  an 
entire  week  the  dry  powder  is  shoveled  into  a  vat,  which 
terminates  in  an  iron  chute,  through  which  it  drops  into 
barrels.  As  fast  as  a  barrel  is  filled  it  is  rolled  away, 
and  another  takes  its  place. 

We  went  into  the  drying  room  for  the  yellow  soap, 
and  saw  an  enormous  number  of  bars  a  foot  long,  drying 
on  racks,  and  on  them,  too,  the  drawn  curtains  and  the 
electric  fans  are  brought  to  bear.  After  being  allowed 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  drying  they  are  laid  on 
tables  where  the  cutting  machine,  a  most  ingenious  con- 
trivance, divides  them  into  bars  and  the  ends  are  thrown 
drier  bars,  smoothly  cut,  are  taken  on  to  the  stamping 
room.  A  machine,  not  unlike  the  machine  that  stamps 
fcoins  at  the  mint,  takes  each  bar  and  prints  the  proper 
stamp  into  it.  The  soap  must  be  dry  before  it  goes  into 
this  machine,  for  if  it  is  damp  it  will  crack  and  crumble. 

In  another  department  Ave  found  the  drying  room 
for  the  Magic  Soap.  It  was  a  large,  sunny,  airy  room, 
with  great  doors  at  either  end,  and  with  all  one  side 
formed  of  windows  which  were  thrown  open  that  every 
breath  of  air  might  reach  the  snowy  white  bars  on  the 
racks.  A  glimpse  of  the  amount  of  soap  drying  there  at 
once  gave  one  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  to  which  the 
business  has  grown.  A  little  distance  away  was  a  huge 
mould  of  soap,  which  had  been  dropped  down  into  it 
from  the  mixers  above,  a  number  of  hours  before.  The 
mould  is  a  box,  made  so  that  all  its  sides  are  removable, 
and  when  the  soap  has  cooled  and  hardened  sufficiently 
the  sides  are  unlocked  and  taken  away,  and  the  soap  is 
left  standing  there,  what  one  might  call  a  cake  of  soap, 
weighing  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  In  about  five  days 
it  will  be  cool  enough  to  slice  into  slabs  and  into  bars, 
and  then  still  further  cooling  and  drying  will  make  it 
ready  for  the  cutting  machine  and  the  stamper. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  this  house 
may  be  gathered  further  from  the  fact  that  such  things 
as  wrappers  are  ordered  in  lots-  of  a  million  or  two  mill- 
ion at  a  time.  The  entire  business  is  carried  on  in  a 
strictly  up-to-date  fashion.  The  engine  and  boiler  that 
runs  all  the  machinery  are  packed  with  asbestos,  so 
that  there  is  none  of  the  suffocating  heat  which  the 
workmen  had  to  endure  under  old  methods.  The  same 
'consideration  is  shown,  even  in  the  stabling  of  the 
horses,  as  their  stalls  are  large  and  clean  and  light,  giv- 
ing abundant  room  for  rest,  and  the  same  horse  is  never 
worked  two  days  in  succession. 

Beginning  in  the  day  of  small  things,  and  working 
up  to  greater  things,  the  Magic  Soap  factory  has  be- 
come one  of  the  institutions  of  New  Orleans.     It  uses 
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Southern  labor,  and  so  far  as  possible,  Southern  ma- 
terials ;  and  it  should  have  a  fair  share  of  the  Southern 
patronage,  all  other  things  being  equal.  If  Ave  add 
to  this  that  the  soap  manufactured  here  is  as  good  as 
that  we  could  get  from  abroad,  we  have  another  argu- 
ment for  home  patronage.  The  truth  is,  it  is  winning 
its  way  in  the  North  and  East  and  West,  as  well  as  at 
home.  The  writer  saw  an  order  which  had  just  come  in, 
for  a  car  load  of  the  Magic  Soap,  to  be  sent  to  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana;  and  other  orders  were  from  Oklahoma, 
and  New  York  and  many  other  fields.  Now  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  South  to  build  herself  up  with  manu- 
factories, those  should  not  be  forgotten  which  have 
struggled  .through  their  starvation  time  unaided,    i 


The  First  Washboard. 

The  patent  office  at  Washington  contains  many  queer 
relics  of  the  past.  From  many  of  them  can  be  traced 
fco  completion  the  most  valuable  inventions  ever  fur-, 
nished  mankind.  Few  inventors,  or  patentees,  ever 
cherished  the  hope  or  anticipated  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ductions. They  laid  the  foundations,  though,  for  many 
great  things,  while  others,  by  improving  on  them,  reaped 
the  harvest.  Great  is  invention ;  greater  still  is  the  per- 
fection of  crude  ideas  when  put  to  practical  use. 

Many  inventions  that  the  inventor  protected  by  pat- 
ents, are  now  the  property  of  anyone  who  chooses  to 
manufacture  them.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful 
to  the  housewife  in  days  fast  fleeting  was  the  washboard. 
This  simple  device  was  conceived  and  patented  by  a 
young  man  living  in  a  small  village  in  New  York  state. 
He  was  at  that  time  considered  a  worthless  sort  of  a 
chap ;  stayed  around  home  and  devoted  most  of  his  time 
and  energy  helping  his  mother.  The  weekly  wash  day 
was  one  of  his  hardest  jobs,  as  the  water  used  had  to 
be  carried  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  back  porch, 
where  the  work  was  done.  Then,  again,  the  manner  of 
cleaning  the  garments  of  the  household  was  slow  and 
|tedious.  It  was  the  old  system  of  first  boiling,  then 
placing  in  a  big  barrel,  and  with  a  heavy  block  of  hard 
wood  attached  to  a  pole,  or  long  stick,  the  clothes  were 
pounded,  lifted,  turned  over,  and  beaten  again  and 
again.  No  thought  was  ever  given  to  any  rubbing,  ex- 
cept by  the  hands,  and  the  skin  on  the  hands  of  this 
young  man  was  torn  and  lacerated  every  week  by  it. 
One  day  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  washboard,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  knife,  saw  and  hammer,  and  a  few  nails, 
he  constructed  a  board  with  legs  fashioned  like  the  old 
stile  bed  posts,  and  on  the  surface  of  a  board,  which  was 
about  18x20  inches,  he  made  grooves.  The  following 
wash  Monday  he  tried  his  washboard,  and  it  was  such 
a  success  that  his  poor  old  mother  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  blue  Monday  would  now  be  counted  among 
the  days  of  the  past,  as  "Si."  had  "just  made  it  too  easy 
for  anything."    Then  this  shiftless  young  man  suddenly 


awoke  to  the  value  of  it  as  an  invention.  He  planned 
carefully  and  soon  had  a  board  completed  with  corru- 
gated or  fluted  piece  of  metal  fastened  on  its  face,  and 
through  an  attorney  applied  for  and  was  awarded  a  full 
patent.  That  was  in  1833.  Since  then  washboards 
have  been  made  by  the  million,  and  naturally  they  have 
.been  improved,  but  the  only  method  of  rubbing  the 
.clothes  over  a  corrugated  board  has  never  been  improved 
upon.  To  be  sure  we  have  the  splendid  inventions  of 
our  steam  washers,  and  our  family  washing  machines, 
but  the  fact  still  remains,  and  always  will,  that  a  wash- 
board is  a  necessity  even  in  the  largest  and  best  regu- 
lated steam  laundries. — American  Laundry  Journal. 


Laundry  Blues. 

Ultramarine  is  now  "very  generally  used  as  a  laundry 
blue  where  the  insoluble  or  "bag  blue"  is  desired,  says 
the  Druggists'  Circular.  It  is  mixed  with  glucose,  or 
glucose  and  dextrin,  and  pressed  into  balls  or  cakes. 
When  glucose  alone  is  used,  the  product  has  a  tendency, 
it  is  said,  to  become  soft  on  keeping,  which  tendency 
may  be  counteracted  by  a  proper  proportion  of  dextrin. 
Bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  added  as  a  "filler"  to  cheapen 
the  product,  the  quantity  used  and  the  quality  of  the 
ultramarine  employed  being  both  regulated  by  the  price 
at  which  the  product  is  to  sell. 

As  th^  mixing  and  compression  process  is  somewhat 
troublesome,  it  may  pay  better  to  purchase  the  balls  or 
cakes  from  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  in  large  pack- 
ages and  put  them  up  from  these  into  small  cartons,  as 
this  operation  will  usually  yield  much  of  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  the  sale. 

Leaf  bluing  for  laundry  use  may  be  prepared  by 
coating  thick  sized  paper  with  soluble  blue  (of  which 
further  mention  will  be  made  below)  formed  into  a 
paste  with  a  mixture  of  dextrin  mucilage  and  glycerin. 
Dissolve  a  given  quantity  of  dextrin  in  water  enough  to 
make  a  solution  about  as  dense  as  ordinary  syrup,  add 
aside,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  melting  pot  again.  The 
blue  smooth  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  vehicle 
and  coat  the  sheets  with  the  paint. 

The  amount  of  blue  to  be  used  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  intended  cost  of  the  product,  and  the  amount  of 
glycerin  will  require  adjustment  so  as  to  give  a  mixture 
which  will  not  "smear"  after  the  water  has  dried  out 
and  yet  remain  readily  soluble. 

A  satisfactory  liquid  laundry  blue  is  made  by  dis- 
solving the  "soluble  blue"  of  commerce,  which,  when 
properly  made,  dissolves  freely  in  water;  solutions  of  it 
can  consequently  be  prepared  of  such  strength  that  a 
small  quantity  will  blue  a  tubful  of  water. 

The  water  employed  in  making  the  solution  should 
be  free  from  mineral  substances,  especially  lime,  or  pre- 
cipitation may  occur.  If  rain  water  or  distilled  water 
and  a  good  article  of  blue  be  used,  a  stable  preparation 
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ought  apparently  to  result;  but  whether  time  alone 
affects  the  matter  of  solubility  we  are  unable  to  say. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  solution  should  be  a  per- 
fect one,  it  is  best  to  filter  it  through  several  thicknesses 
of  fine  cotton  cloth  before  bottling;  or  if  made  in  large 
quantities  this  method  may  be  modified  by  allowing  it 
to  stand  some  days  to  settle,  when  the  top  portion  can 
be  siphoned  off  for  use,  the  bottom  only  requiring  fil  tra- 
tion. 

The  soluble  blue  is  said  to  be  potassium  ferri-ferro- 
cyanide.  If  the  pharmacist  wishes  to  prepare  it  him- 
self, instead  of  buying  it  ready  made,  he  may  do  so  by 
gradually  adding  to  a  boiling  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  (red  "prussiate  of  potash")  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hot  solution -of  ferrous  sulphate,  boiling  for 
two  hours  and  washing  the  precipitate  on  a  filter  until 
the  washings  assume  a  dark-blue  color;  the  moist  pre- 
cipitate can  then  at  once  be  dissolved  by  the  further 
addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

About  G4  parts  of  the  iron  salt  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert 100  parts  of  the  potassium  salt  into  the  blue  com- 
pound. 

Anilin  blues  are  also  used,  it  is  said,  in  laundry 
work. 

In  an  article  reprinted  in  the  Circular  from  the 
London  Laundry  Eecord,  it  was  said:  "The  coal  tar 
blues  are  not  offered  to  the  general  public  as  laundry 
blues,  but  laundry  proprietors  have  them  frequently 
brought  under  their  notice  chiefly  in  the  form  of  solu- 
tions, usually  1  to  1J  per  cent,  strong.  These  dyes  are 
strong  bluing  materials,  and,  being  in  the  form  of  solu- 
tion, are  not  liable  to  speck  the  clothes.  Naturally  their 
properties  depend  upon  the  particular  dye  used;  some 
are  fast  to  acids  and  alkalies,  others  are  fast  to  one  but 
not  to  another;  some  will  not  stand  ironing,  while 
others,  again,  are  not  affected  by  the  operation;  gener- 
erally  they  are  not  fast  to  light,  but  this  is  only  of  minor 
importance.  The  soluble,  or  cotton  blues,  are  those 
most  favored ;  these  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  tints, 
varying  from  a  reddish-blue  to  a  pure  blue  in  hue,  dis- 
tinguished by  such  brands  as  3B,  6B,  etc.  Occasionally 
the  methyl  violets  are  used,  especially  the  blue  tints. 
Blackley  blue  is  very  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  be- 
ing rather  faster  than  the  soluble  blues.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  this  dye  is  usually 
strong  enough.  Unless  care  is  taken  in  dissolving  these 
dyes  they  are  apt  to  produce  specks,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable." 

It  was  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  that  the  heat 
to  which  the  pure  blues  are  exposed  in  ironing  the 
clothes  caused  some  kinds  to  assume  a  purple  tinge. 

The  cheapest  anilin  blue  costs,  say,  roughly,  three 
times  as  much  as  "soluble  blue,"  yet  the  tinctorial 
power  of  the  anilin  colors  is  so  great  that  possibly  they 
might  afford  a  solution  of  the  cheapening  question. 


Cocoanut  Palm  Products. 


The  cocoanut  palm  (Cocos  nucifera)  is  found  nearly 
everjywhere  within  the  Tropics,  and  in  many  tropical 
countries  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  palm,  thirty  species 
having  been  discovered  and  classified,  and  with  each 
variety  the  fruit  varies  in  size,  in  weight,  in  shape,  and 
in  percentage  of  fiber,  flesh,  etc.  Several  varieties  are 
distinguished  for  producing  but  small  numbers  of  nuts, 
but  these  are  very  large  and  heavy ;  others  produce  large 
nuts  and  many  of  them,  and  some  species  are  noted  for 
producing  large  quantities  of  small  nuts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  3,000,000  acres  of  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation in  cocoanut  palms,  of  which  1.000,000  acres  are 
located  in  South  America,  250,000  acres  in  Central 
America,  and  35,000  acres  in  the  "West  Indies.  Prob- 
ably about  300,000,000  trees,  bearing  from  5,000,000,- 
000  to  6,000,000,000  nuts  per  year,  are  in  existence.  Of 
late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  palm  has  been 
largely  extended,  and  its  products  are  becoming  of  ever- 
increasing  importance  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  kernels  of 
500  nuts  give  an  average  production  of  one  hundred- 
weight of  oil,  and  the  kernels  of  twenty-four  nuts  pro- 
duce about  one  hundredweight  of  copra.  The  kernels 
of  three  average-sized  nuts  produce  one  pound  of  desic- 
cated kernel.  From  copra  or  dried  cocoanut,  immense 
quantities  of  oil  are  extracted,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  many  trades.  The  refuse  is  used  for  feeding  cattle 
and  poultry  and  for  fertilizing  purposes.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  kernels  are  desiccated  and  sliced,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery.  It  is  said 
that  for  the  latter  purpose  about  40,000,000  nuts  are 
used  annually. 

The  foregoing  items  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  the 
products  of  the  cocoanut  palm  which  enter  into  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  There  is  a  trade  in  mats  made 
of  the  leaf,  in  coir  mats  and  rugs  made  of  the  fiber,  in 
laths  and  rafters  made  of  the  wood,  and  in  a  variety  of 
articles  useful  and  ornamental  manufactured  from  the 
shells.  The  husks  of  the  cocoanut  contain  valuable 
fiber,  known  as  coir,  a  corruption  of  a  word  meaning- 
rope.  The  refuse,  or  broken  coir,  is  turned  to  account 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  and  is  used  in  horticulture,  as 
insects  will  not  touch  it. 

The  husk,  which  contains  the  fiber  enveloping  the 
nut,  is  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  is  the  ordinary 
fiber  used  for  spinning  and  for  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
the  second  is  the  brush  fiber  which  lies  just  underneath 
the  skin  of  the  husk.  The  brush  fiber  is  much  thicker, 
stronger,  and  straighter  than  the  spinning  fiber,  and  is 
very  largely  used  in  brush  making.  The  coir  industry 
has  become  so  great  that  special  machinery  has  been 
manufactured  for  crushing  the  husk,  extracting  the 
fiber,  and  spinning  it  into  yarn.     When  this  fiber  is 
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brought  to  the  United  States,  having  been  packed  with 
great  pressure,  it  has  to  be  put  through  an  opening  ma- 
chine in  order  to  prepare  it  for  use  in  manufacture. 
Other  machinery  is  necessary  in  oi'der  to  cause  the  fibers 
about  as  much  glycerin  as  there  was  dextrin,  rub  the 
to  be  as  free  and  parallel  as  possible.  That  which  is 
to  be  spun  requires  a  special  spinning  machine  which 
produces  a  perfectly  cabled  yarn.  When  spun  into  yarn 
and  woven  by  means  of  powerful  looms,  coir  fiber  pro- 
duces an  article  of  very  extensive  and  daily  increasing 
use — that  is,  floor  matting.  This  fiber  is  also  very 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  door  mats,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  especial  qualities,  being  able  to  stand  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  and  much  dampness.  This 
industry  is  of  growing  importance  in  the  United  States. 
In  1900  the  United  States  imported  3,901,384 
pounds  of  coir  yarn,  valued  at  $141,850,  against  2,530,- 
914  pounds,  worth  $95,968,  in  1899.  The  value  of  the 
cocoanuts  imported  was  $702,947  in  1900,  against 
$625,789  in  1899. 


A  Laundry  Advertisement. 

Having  so  much  to  say  about  soap  advertising  re- 
cently, we  think  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Na- 
tional Laundry  Journal,  is  a  pleasing  variety : 

The  Egyptian  steam  'laundry,  Carbondale,  111.,  on  a 
printed  card  distributed  to  the  public  produce  a  few 
quaint  sayings,  some  of  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
publishing. 

BUSINESS  AXIOMS. 

Bring  your  bundles  tomorrow  night  and  they  will 
be  ready  this  morning. 

If  we  lose  your  washing  you  can  keep  the  ticket. 

Clean  wash  not  taken. 

No  starch  wasted  on  shirt  waists. 

Shirts  sewed  on  buttons  free  of  charge. 

Irishmen's  shirts  washed  with  green  soap. 

Collars  made  extra  stiff  for  rubbernecks. 

We  are  scorchers  on  bicycle  bloomers. 

Leather  sole  sox  washed  by  Sappho-lio. 

Whiskers  starched  wind  proof. 

Overalls  overhauled  all  over. 

Buggies  washed,  but  not  ironed. 

Bags  washed  in  rag  time. 

One-legged  shirts  double  price. 

Hose  washed  with  hose. 

Scrubbing  called  for  and  delivered. 

No  work  done  on  Sundays — until  after  Sunday 
school. 

Our  hand  work  is  better  than  foot  work. 

We  iron  with  irons — steam  laundries  iron  with 
bricks. 

Steam  washing  don't  kill  microbes — opium  smoke 
does. 


Concentrated  lie  don't  harm  linen  because  no  rub- 
bing is  necessary. 

We  have  no  strikes — our  slaves  have  no  union. 

All  languages  spoken  except  English. 

One  price  to  none,  different  prices  to  all. 

Your  money  is  safe  with  us — we'll  never  spend  it. 

We  never  sleep,  nor  eat,  nor  fool  away  any  time  or 
money  in  any  sort  of  religious,  charitable  or  public  en- 
terprise.   We  are  out  for  the  stuff  strictly. 

Come  and  contribute. 


Hints  on  Firing  Soft  Coal. 

(By  W.  H.  Wakeman  in  Steam  Engineering.) 

While  in  a  certain  boiler  room,  I  noticed  that  the 
fireman  did  not  wet  the  soft  coal  that  he  was  using,  but 
shoveled  it  in  dry.  This  plan  does  not  work  well  in  my 
plant,  and  I  doubt  if  the  best  results  are  secured  by  it 
in  other  places.  So  far  as  the  actual  economy  of  using 
water  to  assist  combustion  is  concerned,  it  probably 
takes  as  much  heat  to  evaporate  the  water  as  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  improved  combustion,  but  with  wet  coal 
there  is  less  waste  by  falling  through  the  grates  than 
Avhere  dry  coal  is  used,  as  the  water  assists  in  holding 
the  small  pieces  together  until  they  become  "coked"  by 
the  action  of  the  fire.  By  using  water  on  the  coal,  espe- 
cially where  the  draft  is  strong,  the  tubes  do  not  become 
filled  with  soot  as  quickly  as  when  the  light  particles  are 
put  in  dry,  allowing  the  draft  to  take  them  over  the 
bridge  wall  before  they  are  ignited,  thus  choking  the 
tubes  and  causing  a  loss  of  heat.  For  if  the  shell  and 
tubes  are  not  clean,  the  heat  is  not  readily  absorbed  by 
the  water,  but  passes  on  to  the  stack  and  is  lost.  I  be- 
lieve that  locomotive  firemen  always  wet  the  coal  they 
use. 

While  using  this  kind  of  fuel  I  find  it  proper  to  let 
the  regulator  open  the  damper  wide  as  soon  as  the  steam 
pressure  falls  enough  to  warrant  it,  in  order  to  carry 
the  particles  of  soot  through  the  tubes  and  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chimney,  whence  they  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure.  Even  if  the  boiler  is  not  worked  to  its  full 
capacity  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  prevent  the  damper 
from  opening  wide,  as  the  feeble  draft  so  secured  only 
draws  the  soot  up  into  the  tubes  of  a  horizontal  boiler 
and  leaves  it  there.  The  same  effect  is  secured  by  nearly 
closing  the  ash-pit  doors,  according  to  the  custom  of 
some  firemen. 

At  one  plant  where  I  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  engine  and  boilers,  my  predecessor  had  become  dis- 
couraged because  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  steam ;  also 
because  it  was  necessary  to  scrape  out  the  tubes  three 
times  each  week.  He  used  a  very  light  fuel,  and  kept 
the  ash-pit  doors  nearly  closed  at  all  times  when  the 
plant  was  in  operation.  The  draft  of  the  chimney  was 
strong,  but  the  air  could  not  pass  through  the  tubes  any 
faster  than  it  was  allowed  to  enter  the  ash-pit   (when 
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the  furnace  doors  were  closed),  therefore  they  soon  be- 
came coated  with  soot.  The  simple  plan  of  keeping  the 
ash-pit  doors  wide  open  at  all  times  when  the  engine 
was  running,  enabled  me  to  run  two  weeks  before  clean- 
ing tubes,  and  then  they  were  not  very  dirty. 

Ordinary  soft  coal  "cokes"  up  when  put  into  the 
furnace,  and  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  level  it  off  with  a 
heavy  hoe,  because  much  of  it  will  rattle  through  the 
grates,  and  be  lost  in  the  ashes.  If  the  fire  does  not  need 
cleaning,  a  slice  bar  should  be  run  under  the  large  cakes 
and  lifted  up  so  as  to  break  them  and  afford  a  passage 
for  air.    The  low  places  should  then  be  filled  with  coal. 

I  find  that  in  some  plants  it  is  customary  to  break 
up  a  fire,  then  close  the  furnace  doors  without  putting 
on  fresh  coal.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  a  good  plan, 
because  when  a  fire  is  so  treated,  it  throws  out  a  very 
intense  heat  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  dies  down. 
This  causes  great  variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace,  which  is  not  desirable '  for  two  reasons.  We 
are  told  that  if  a  boiler  is  perfectly  clean,  and  properly 
filled  with  water,  a  very  hot  fire  will  do  it  no  harm,  but 
our  boilers  frequently  become  scaled  on  the  inside  so 
that  the  heat  does  not  readily  pass  through  the  plates  to 
the  water,  therefore  such  an  intense  heat  as  is  caused 
by  breaking  up  a  soft  coal  fire,  will  do  them  no  good, 
to  say  the  least.  If  fresh  coal  is  put  on  at  this  time,  it 
absorbs  this  fierce  heat  and  not  only  prevents  this  heat 
from  injuring  the  boiler,  but  quickly  ignites  and  so 
tends  to  keep  the  temperature  even.  The  second  reason 
is  that  the  great  variation  of  temperature  destroys  a 
brick  furnace  in  much  less  time  than  where  a  more  even 
heat  is  maintained,  as  it  causes  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  are  irresistable.  One  day, 
when  my  fireman  was  absent,  a  friend,  who  was  also  an 
engineer,  came  to  ask  me  to  write  a  letter  for  him.  I 
suggested  that  he  attend  to  the  fires  while  I  was  doing 
it,  to  which  he  readily  assented.  As  he  was  working 
over  them  just  before  he  went  away,  I  did  not  give  them 
attention  for  a  short  time,  when  an  examination  of  No. 
2  furnace  showed  that  the  fire  was  entirely  out,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  quickly  draw  the  ashes,  put  in  wood 
and  build  a  new  fire.  This  shows  that  a  great  amount 
of  heat  was  liberated  in  a  short  time,  a  portion  of  which 
should  have  gone  to  ignite  fresh  coal,  but  the  coal  had 
not  been  put  on. 

Where  I  am  employed  at  present  the  coal  is  fur- 
nished by  the  year,  the  lowest  bidder  securing  the  con- 
tract. This  year  two  bidders  quoted  the  same  price, 
and  as  a  compromise,  one  furnishes  it  for  one  month, 
and  the  other  for  the  next.  This  gives  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  two  kinds,  and  the  price  is 
the  only  point  on  which  they  agree. 

Assuming  that  both  contain  the  same  number  of 
heatunits  per  pound,  one  is  worth  10  per  cent,  more 
than  the  other.     This  is  because  one  will  burn  about 


three  times  as  long  as  the  other  without  breaking  up  or 
slicing,  and  as  every  effective  motion  of  a  slice  bar  causes 
loss  of  coal  through  the  grates,  and  every  time  that  the 
furnace  doors  are  opened  cold  air  is  admitted,  the  kind 
which  requires  the  least  attention  is  the  more  economi- 
cal. When  the  day's  run  is  nearly  finished  the  fires  are 
shoved  back  from  the  dead  plates  and  covered  with  coal 
for  the  night.  The  lumps  are  saved  for  use  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  much  more  steam  is  required  then  than  in  the 
afternoon.  The  fine  coal  is  well  wet  down,  and  the  fires 
covered  with  it,  but  with  one  kind  the  flames  must  not 
be  entirely  smothered,  for  if  this  is  done  an  explosion 
of  gas  results  that  blows  the  furnace  and  ash-pit  doors 
open,  also  the  doors  in  the  back  connection.  If  places 
are  left  so  that  small  flames  shoot  up  from  them,  the 
gas  escapes  and  no  harm  is  done,  but  otherwise  a  sheet 
of  flame  may  envelop  the  fireman  in  a  way  that  is  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  if  not  dangerous. 

Either  kind  will  nearly  or  quite  go  out  over  night 
if  not  properly  cared  for  and  managed  right.  As  the 
demand  for  steam  is  usually  light  in  the-  afternoon,  the 
coal  in  the  furnace  will  last  so  long  that  when  it  is  time 
to  bank  the  fire  it  may  contain  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  poor  grade  of  coke,  and  when  covered  with  wet 
coal  it  has  not  life  enough  left  to  keep  it  over  night. 
The  remedy  is  to  put  on  some  fresh  coal  about  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  time  to  shut  down,  then  when  the  time 
comes  to  bank  the  fire  there  will  be  enough  gas  left  in 
the  coal  to  insure  a  quick  fire  in  the  morning. 

Occasionally  I  meet  an  engineer  who  has  his  fires 
banked  just  as  he  runs  them,  covering  the  entire  grate, 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  best  plan,  for  the 
ashes  will  collect  on  the  under  side  of  the  fire  with  a 
stationary  grate,  and  they  must  be  removed  at  some 
part  of  the  day's  run.  Is  there  any  better  time  to  do 
it  than  just  before  shutting  down  the  plant  ?  When  the 
demand  for  steam  is  about  to  cease,  the  top  of  the  fire 
may  be  shoved  back  with  a  heavy  hoe,  leaving  the  ashes 
and  clinkers  to  be  removed,  but  right  here  is  another 
point  for  consideration. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Jewelers'  Red. 

By  Anton  Munkert. 

The  ferric  oxide  materials,  which  play  an  important 
part  in  industry  as  colors  and  polishing  agents  under 
various  denominations,  are  partly  products  obtained  by 
simple  operations  from  minerals  occurring  in  nature, 
partly  they  are  manufactures  produced  artificially  by 
the  use  of  iron  salts.  The  latter  group  includes  caput- 
mortuum,  colcothar  and  English  red.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  working  up  alum  mud 
and  vitriol  mud  in  roasting  iron  pyrites,  etc.,  materials 
containing  ferric  oxide  are  known  to  be  obtained,  which 
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are  subjected  either  direct  or  after  a  subsequent  calcin-  Fe2  03 83.50         93.65         88.73 

ing   process   frequently   conducted   with   admixture   of  A12  03  1.40  0.49  

other  bodies,  to  a  thorough  reduction  and  cleaning  by  Mg  0 0.13  0,19  0.14 

cirgating  operations.  Cu  0 0.24  ....  .... 

The  examination  and  estimation  of  English  red  is,  S  03 2.44  2.24  2.31 

of  course,  to  be  made  from  various  view-points,  accord-  H2  O   1.59  1.07  3.86 

ing  to  whether  the  article  is  to  be  used  as  a  pigment  or  Residue  insoluble  in  acid. .  .  .    10.73  2.31  4.81 

as  a  polishing  medium.     In  the  ferric  oxide  pigments 

the  shade,  the  brilliancy  of  the  tone,  the  fineness  of  the  100.03         99.95         99.85 
grinding,  the  covering  power,  the  permanency  of  the            Considering  the  comparatively  high  price  of  jewel- 
coating,  etc.,  are  especially  of  importance.    For  a  grind-  ers'  red,  which  is  not  caused  by  the  value  of  the  mate- 
ing  and  polishing  agent,  however,  the  hardness  and  the  rial,  but  by  the  costs  of  production,  a  rather  large  per- 
degree  of  fineness  of  the  product  play  such  a  prominent  centage  of  ferric  oxide  must  be  demanded  and  an  inten- 
part,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  tional  admixture  of  foreign  bodies  should  be  resented, 
treated,  that  for  many  purposes  the  polishing  powder            As  is  well  known,  however,  a  moderate  percentage 
must  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  fineness  and  softness.  of  mineral  ingredients  cannot  be  avoided  with  some 
_,",.,             ,               .     ,    .  '    ,,       ,  ■,-,  manufacturing  processes,  and  in  such  cases  soft  min- 
Jewelers    red  may  be  examined  m  the   following                                              /■■,■,  ....  * 
J  erals,  even  m  comparatively  large  quantities,  are,  of 

course,  less  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  a  fine  polishing 

Boil  2  grammes  of  substance  for  some  time  with  medium  than  &  few  coarse  graing  of  &  ^  ^^ 

concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  the  solution  of  the  

ferric  oxide  has  taken  place,  evaporate  to  dryness,  take        Bat  Quano  Caveg  |n  Southem  New  Mexico. 

up  the  residuum  with  acid  and  filter  off  from  the  un-  .  . 

dissolved  mineral  substance.     Of  the  filtrate  amount-  .    Southern  ^w  Mexico  is  a  land  of  natural  curiosi- 

ing  to  250  ccm.,  50  ccm.  is  used,  after  precipitation  of  ies;  and  one>.  at  least>  °f  &™  has  proved  to  have  a 

the  iron  with  ammonia,  for  the  estimation  of  the  sul-  ^  commercial  value.    A  resident  of  that  district  had 

phuric  acid  and  another  50  ccm.  for  determining  ses-  ie  S"ood  fortune  a  few  years  ago  to  accidentally  stum- 

.     .,       »  .  -,.        ,.  -,  •  „      -r,      nc,  bie  upon  several  bat  caves,  one  of  which  is  stated  to  be 

quioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia,     lores-  r.  .  >  . 

timating  the  copper  10  grammes  of  substance  is  decom-  *01f  S1X  miles  in  lenSth>  and  as  he  has  shlPPed  m  the 

posed  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  off  last  *™  3'ears  3,392,240  pounds  of  phosphate  or  guano 

from  the  insoluble  mineral  substance  and  reducing  the  from  these  caves>  for  whlch  he  has  received  about  *48 

ferric  chloride  solution  with  excess  of  acid  by  sodium  Ve\ton>  *<"*  be  understood  that  the  present  and  pros- 

hypophosphite.    The  copper  is  now  separated  by  means  Pec^e  ^  of  thef  caves  1S  considerable.     It  can  be 

of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  estimated  by  the  electrolytic  readl]y  ™d^stood  that  bat  guano  poggeggeg  great  yalue 

as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  value  of  the  caves  is  enhanced  by 

_  , .  ,  .  t       j  i  ^he  fact  that  beneath  the  guano  is  a  considerable  de- 

In  examining  a  grinding  or  polishing  powder,  the  •  -     «    i        ,    ,  •         ,    ,,,  •         *  j  £       ,  ,    ,  N 

,to    ,  b  -,    -,.         ,  .,        ./,  P°sit  of  phosphatic  rock  (the  remains  of  defunct  bats), 

material  must  be  decomposed  direct  by  acids  without  ^^  ^  d         ^  ^^  ^  q 

any  previous  disintegration.     The  resulting  residue  in-  ad^  ig  M  Hy      ized  ag  a  iert[lizev_ 

soluble  in  acid,  of  pale  or  dark  color,  usually  contains  Q.         ,,   "  -,.  .  , ,  ,     ,  ,  „  ,, 

,  :,      !,.  .         . -,       ,  .  -,  ,  ,;         .-,     ~  femce  the  discovery  of  these  ancestral  homes  of  the 

some  soluble  silicic  acid,  which  may  be  gotten  rid  of  ,    ,      •        ,  .  ,    ,,         *  ,     ,,    .  ,.         ,         „ 

,    ,.         „  .       .  •     •  Dats,  m  which  they  have  made  their  resting  place  for 

by  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.     A  microscopic  m-  .,  ,        -,         ,     .     •  ,,  ,    „  , 

J  .  „  .  L    _.  unnumbered  centuries,  the  search  for  more  such  caves 

spection  will  now  give  valuable  information  regarding  ,  .        ,    .  .  ,         .  , 

,,,.-.       ,  -  ,,  i     -,     ■  j  -,  <•  nas  continued  intermittently,  and  it  is  probable  that 

the  kind  and  nature  of  the  mineral  admixture  and  tre-  „,„„„  i     i-,     »    -,       *  ,-,-        ,  -■,,  ,  ■, 

,.                      -,.        -,           ,                   .    ,           .  ,,  many  more  valuable  finds  of  this  nature  will  be  made; 
quently  also  regarding  the  mode  of  manufacture  of  the  *      ,*•,  ,.         »  ,,  ,       .       ,  .  ,    ,,       ,.    .    ,., 
,     .  ,  tor  the  section  of  the  country  m  which  they  lie  is  liter- 
ally infested  with  this  obnoxious,  but  very  lucrative, 
At  the  occasion  of  a  comparative  microscopic  exam-  little  creature.    The  caves  which  are  frequented  by  bats 
ination  of  the  residues  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  as  are  of  kva  formation,  and  carry  evidence  of  having  been 
below,  light  colored  scales  of  mica,  black,  opaque  and  subject  to  violent  volcanic  action.     A  remarkable  bat- 
double  refractive  colorless  granules    (quartz  and  field  trait  is  mentioned  bv  our  correspondent,  which  has  the 
spar)  of  various  sizes  were  distinctly  recognized,  beside  effect  of  rendering  the  caves  of  permanent  value.     It 
dust-like  particles.     In  one  of  the  samples  the  residue  seems  that  after  the  entire  front  of  the  firgt  of  thege 
formed  a  light-brown,  soft  powder  consisting  of  glossy  caves  to  be  opened  had  been  torn  down  to  within  a  foot 
scales  of  mica.  or  g0  0f  ^he  narrow  openings  through  which  for  cen- 
The  analyses  of  the  three  varieties  of  jeweler's  red  turies  the  bats  have  come  and  gone,  the  little  creatures 
of  different  origin  furnished  the  following  figures :  continued,  and  still  continue,  to  follow  the  ways  of  their 
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ancestors.  Flying  upward  past  the  large  openings,  they 
would  squeeze  in  and  out  of  the  caves  as  of  old.  Since 
the  first  cleaning  out  of  one  cave  seven  tons  of  guano 
have  been  removed,  all  of  which  had  been  deposited 
frequently  to  the  first  removal.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  the  deposits  which  have  already  been  discovered, 
there  has  been  taken  an  annual  crop  of  about  1,500  tons 
of  guano. 


Is  Your  Credit  Good? 

Something  About  Some  Men  Who  Know  Nothing 
About  It. 

There  are,  says  the  National  Laundry  Journal,  hun- 
dreds of  men  engaged  in  the  laundry  business,  and  who 
are  fairly  successful,  but  who  have  never  had  any  other 
business  training  or  experience  that  gave  them  an  idea 
of  what  is  really  understood  or  meant  by  "credit."  We 
do  not  mean  "credit"  in  dealing  with  customers  of  their 
laundry,  but  "credits"  with  the  firms  they  purchase 
goods  from.  Many  men  feel  confident  that  their  credit 
cannot  be  disputed  by  a  large  business  firm  with  whom 
they  desire  to  open  an  account,  simply  because  it  is  good 
in  their  own  town,  outside  of  which  they  are  generally 
an  unknown  quantity. 

When  desiring  to  purchase  an  article,  or  several  arti- 
cles in  the  supply  line  of  a  house  they  have  never  had 
any  dealings  with,  and  to  whom  they  are  unknown  even 
as  laundrymen,  many  men  fail  to  stop  and  consider, 
when  sending  in  an  order,  that  they  must  furnish  un- 
doubted evidence  of  their  ability  to  meet  obligations, 
or  their  responsibility  when  creating  a  debt.  As  an 
illustration  we  will  give  two  sample  letters  containing 
orders  for  goods  sent  to  a  supply  house  by  this  class  of 
laundrymen.  If  the  letter  files  of  every  supply  house 
could  be  scanned,  hundreds  of  similar  letters  would  be 
revealed,  but  the  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  show 
how  many  there  are,  or  from  whence  they  come,  but  to 
show  that  it  is  ignorance  of  business  methods  used  by 
hundreds  of  laundrymen : 


Gentlemen  : 

Dear  Sirs — Please  ship  me  at  once  1  barrel  of 

starch,  1  barrel  of  • soap,  10  pounds  of  wrapping 

twine,  1  bottle  of  marking  ink  (if  it  is  good),  5  gross  of 
buttons.  I  hope  you  will  send  these  at  once  on  receipt 
of  this  letter.  Yours  truly, 

Squarem  Laundry. 

No  other  name  than  "Squarem  Laundry"  is  signed 
to  the  letter,  or  no  indication  that  it  is  genuine,  for  usu- 
ally such  letters  are  written  on  a  blank  sheet  of  letter 
paper,  with  no  heading,  even  of  the  laundry  or  town. 
The  supply  dealer  looks  over  his  Dun  reports,  but  he 
fails  to  find  the  name  of  even  a  laundrvman  in  the  town 


from  which  the  letter  was  sent.  Squarem  Laundry  is 
not  on  the  map,  and  he  is  puzzled  over  it.  Some  dealers 
would  at  once  fill  the  order,  and  mail  a  bill  requesting 
a  remittance  on  receipt  of  same.  Others  fill  the  order 
and  attach  a  due  bill  of  lading  for  collection;  but  the 
careful  dealer  indites  a  letter  at  once  to  Squarem  Laun- 
dry, and  politely  asks  for  more  information  regarding 
credit  of  the  proprietors,  or  bank  references.  This 
takes  time,  and  Squarem  Laundry  is  in  need  of  the 
goods.  Perhaps  they  have  let  all  the  goods  named  in 
the  order  run  so  low  that  the  delay  causes  them  incon- 
venience, and  before  they  can  get  them  the  laundry  is 
compelled  to  slow  down  or  close  temporarily  until  a  new 
stock  arrives.  This  has  happened  many  times  to  men 
who  are  thoughtless  and  careless  in  business  methods, 
or  whose  credit  was  not  worth  the  value  of  the  paper 
an  order  was  penned  upon,  and  they  knew  it,  but 
thought  they  would  take  a  big  chance  of  renewing  their 
supplies,  by  ordering  from  a  new  house,  and  pay,  or  not 
pay,  as  circumstances  allowed. 

This  is  not  stretching  it  the  least,  and  supply  firms 
all  over  the  country  will  bear  us  out  in  it.  Another  let- 
ter which  was  shown  us  was  as  follows : 


Gents — I  want  you  to  send  me  at  once  by  freight, 
some  starch,  soap,  blue,  pins,  bleach,  ink  and  paper. 
Don't  fail  to  get  these  off  by  first  train  as  I  am  nearly 
out  and  must  have  them.  Yours, 

Snap  Laundry,  per  Jones. 

What  would  a  supply  dealer  do  in  this  case?  Pill 
the  order?  Not  much — that  is  if  they  were  business 
men.  They  wouldn't  take  any  chances  sending  two  bar- 
rels of  soap  and  starch,  five  pounds  of  blue,  ten  pounds 
of  pins,  a  carboy  of  bleach,  a  quart  of  ink,  and  a  couple 
of  reams  of  wrapping  paper.  Not  if  they  didn't  know 
Snap  Laundry  or  Jones,  and  were  accustomed  to  send- 
ing him  this  amount  of  supplies,  taking  it  for  granted 
he  wanted  to  duplicate  his  last  order.  And,  if  Snap 
Laundry  was  not  on  the  map,  and  was  never  heard  of 
before,  a  careful  firm  would  never  think  of  sending  any- 
thing but  a  letter  couched  in  the  most  polite  language, 
asking  for  references  and  the  amount  of  goods  required 
to  fill  out  the  blank  order. 

Taking  these  as  only  two  samples  of  many  orders 
received  by  supply  houses,  we  would  like  to  give  the 
answers  received  to  their  letters.  One  wrote:  "You 
seem  to  be  particular,  and  afraid  you  won't  get  your 
money.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  I  was  never  turned 
down  with  an  order  before,  and  I  can  get  all  the  goods 
I  want.  I  won't  give  references  for  I  know  my  credit  is 
good,  so  please  cancel  my  order  from  your  books."  The 
other  replied:  "I  suppose  you  don't  know  who  I  am, 
but  I  can  give  you  references  from  a  good  many  supply 
dealers  who  have  sent  me  goods,  but  I  won't.     I  heard 
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of  you,  and  so  wanted  to  try  and  see  if  you  could  give  me 
anything  better  than  I  got  at  other  places.  I  didn't  give 
amounts  of  goods  for  I  supposed  you  would  know  I  could 
not  buy  in  large  lots,  being  a  small  laundry,  but  did 
think  you  would  know  how  much  I  wanted  by  it.  I  have 
been  in  business  here  six  months,  and  my  credit  is  good 
at  all  the  grocery  and  drug  stores.  Don't  send  the 
goods." 

Wouldn't  that  jar  you  ? 

Now  a  word  about  credit.  A  business  man  whose 
trade  is  scattered,  and  who  carefully  advertises  his  goods 
so  as  to  increase  custom,  never  forces  a  man  to  buy  of 
him.  He  solicits  business,  but  is  careful  to  know  the 
responsibility  of  everyone  he  gives  the  least  credit  to? 
If  a  man  is  not  rated  by  a  mercantile  agency,  he  requests 
other  references.  He  also  makes  careful  inquiry  as  to 
the  amount  of  business  being  done  by  his  proposed  cus- 
tomer; his  personal  character,  and  his  past  responsibil- 
ities in  business.  If  found  to  be  "good"  for  an  order  not 
larger  than  is  known  to  be  actually  needed,  he  gives  the 
usual  credit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cash  is  demanded 
or  requested,  before  shipping  the  goods.  This  is  busi- 
ness. 

The  laundry  supply  houses  must  be  more  careful  in 
this  than  many  other  lines,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
there  are  many  men  engaged  in  the  laundry  business 
who  could  not  be  trusted  to  even  one  dollar's  worth  of 
anything.  They  will  not  pay,  even  if  able,  but  go  along 
for  awhile  and  then  slip  up  and  are  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. 


The  Complex  Phenomena  in  the 
Sulphuration  of  Fats. 

By  Leonce  Fabre. 

The  treatment  of  oleaginous  seeds  and  seed  cake  by 
carbon  bisulphide  imparts  to  oils  a  dark  color,  and  a 
characteristic  disagreeable  odor  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  fruity  fragrance  which  the  seed  might  yield  from 
simple  pressure.  The  sulphurated  oils  have  a  marked 
acidity.  These  objections  reduce  their  commercial 
value. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  proposed  to  analyze  the 
chemical  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  manufacture, 
and  to  separate  their  different  phases.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  be  needful  to  review  the  action  of  oxygen,  of 
moisture,  and  of  carbon  bisulphide,  each  separately,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  together,  to  arrive,  as  near  as  may 
be,  at  the  typical  composition  of  a  sulphuretted  oil. 

Rancidity.— rKancidity  is  the  chemical  phenomenon 
produced  by  the  slow  and  continuous  oxidation  of  fats 
in  contact  with  the  air  and  in  presence  of  light. 

The  reactions  which  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
continuity  of  the  phenomenon  are  complex,  and  vary 
from  time  to  time.     Anyone  will  be  convinced  of  this 


by  measuring  the  acidity  of  the  same  oil  at  different 
periods ;  it  gradually  increases. 

In  the  first  phase  of  rancidity  there  is  the  access  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  glycerin  ethers  decomposed 
in  acid,  at  first  not  saturated,  of  the  formula  C2  H2n 
— 202,  which  yield  on  completion  saturated  acids  of  the 
fatty  series;  and  on  these  last  the  chemical  action  is 
continued  causing,  by  a  sort  of  peroxidation,  the  slow 
transformation  of  these  acids  into  acids  having  a  less 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  with  elimination  of  C02. 
I  note,  in  passing,  that  every  time  an  oil  is  oxidized,  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  separation  of  the  glycerin 
ethers,  at  the  same  time  with  the  formation  of  fatty  and 
volatile  acids,  there  is  produced  a  quantity  of  glycerin 
molecularly  equivalent. 

The  rancidity  of  oils  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  phenome- 
non is  favored  in  a  manifest  way,  if  the  operation  is  on 
seed  cake  or  moist  seeds ;  and  even  the  oxidation  of  these 
moist  bodies  is  produced  with  a  great  disengagement  of 
heat.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  rancidity 
is  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  such  as  the  fer- 
ments introduced  by  water,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
concurrence  of  this  agent,  the  organic  matter  constitut- 
ing the  albumen  of  the  seed,  especially  the  nitrogeneous 
matter,  would  play  a  role  analagous  to  the  diastase  con- 
tained in  germinated  barley,  and  in  consequence  the 
marked  rancidity  of  oils  obtained  by  pressure  of  seeds, 
proceeding  from  an  oil  harvest  or  having  remained  in 
moist  places  in  the  open  air,  would  be  particularly  pro- 
moted. 

Now,  as  the  lixiviation  of  oleaginous  seeds  by  carbon 
sulphide  does  not  occur  with  these  in  a  dry  state,  and 
as  the  oil  cake,  however  strong  the  action  to  which  it 
is  subjected  in  the  hydraulic  presses,  always  contains 
moisture,  there  is  reason  for  taking  account,  in  the 
rancidity  of  oils,  of  the  considerable  influence  of  this 
agent,  and  also  to  notice  the  influence  of  the  nitroge- 
neous matter  in  the  seed,  and  even  in  the  extracted  oil, 
in  which  it  is  often  found  in  suspension,  as  is  the  case 
with  sulphuretted  oils. 

Such  being  the  chemical  reactions  of  rancidity,  what 
are  the  effects  on  the  color  and  odor  of  oils  ? 

Color. — Oil  tends  to  grow  darker  and  darker,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  inferior  fatty  acids 
highly  colored,  proceeding  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
oleic,  linoleic  and  ricinoleic  ethers  of  glycerin,  etc.;  at 
the  same  time  the  mucilages  and  gums  contained  in  the 
seed,  and  soluble  in  the  oil  by  oxidation,  become  resin- 
ous and  yield  a  kind  of  soluble  varnish  of  ordinary 
color. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  non-siccative  oils  lose 
what  is  called  in  industry  their  brilliant  quality.  This 
is  recognized  readily  by  examining  some  drops  "let  fall 
opposite  the  light. 
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In  addition  to  those  chemical  phenomena  which 
occur  within  the  liquid  and  which  often  have  their  first 
point  of  departure  in  the  seed  itself,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  a  putrid  oil  which  remains  in  metallic  receiv- 
ers, notably  in  iron  clyinders,  is  liahlc  to  become  colored 
by  reason  of  the  organo-metallic  combinations  arising, 
such  as  the  oleates,  lineoleates,  and  ricinoleates  of  iron, 
etc.,  soaps  quite  soluble  in  oil  and  always  highly  colored. 

Odor. — The  odorous  properties  which  an  oxidated 
oil  exhales  are  due  to  the  formation  of  free  and  volatile 
fatty  acids,  as  well  as  to  traces  of  allylic  aldehyde,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  commencement  of  decomposition  of  the 
small  quantity  of  glycerin  produced  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ethers  of  glycerin. 

The  Sulphuration. — From  these  preliminary  con- 
siderations, and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  sul- 
phuretted oil  proceeds  from  the  treatment  of  oil  cake 
or  oleaginous  seeds  which  have  reached  the  commence- 
ment of  putrescence,  there  is  reason  for  studying  the 
prejudicial  effects  of  this  solvent  on  the  extracted  oil, 
and  to  search  for  the  cause,  which  appears  to  reside  en- 
tirely in  the  impurities  of  the  industrial  carbon  bisul- 
phide. These  are  various,  proceeding  from  impurities 
pre-existing  in  the  original  materials  employed  in  its 
production. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  always  accompanied  with : 

1.  Carbon  monosulphide. 

2.  Sulphur,  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  drawn  in 
by  volatillization,  notwithstanding  the  purification,  un- 
fortunately insufficient,  which  the  industrial  carbon  bi- 
sulphide undergoes  in  the  oil  establishments  where  this 
solvent  is  employed. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  quite  odorous. 

4.  Combinations  of  sulphur,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
liquid,  of  changeable  odor,  intensely  fetid,  constituting 
acid  sulphydric  ethers  analogous  to  mercaptans.  They 
proceed  from  the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  gaseous 
and  volatile  hydrogenous  compounds  shut  up  in  the 
coal,  whatever  may  be  the  precautions  previously  taken 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Now,  if  we  seek  to  know  the  chemical  influence  of 
these  diverse  impurities — sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, mercaptans — in  the  sulphuration  of  oleaginous 
seeds  and  oil  cakes,  which  have  previously  reached  the 
initial  point  of  rancidity,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  sulphuretted  oil  responds  to  the  following 
chemical  composition : 

1.     Eancid  oil,  consisting  of: 

Free,  non-saturated  fatty  acids,  thirsty  for  oxygen, 
tending  to  completion  of  the  process  for  yielding  satu- 
rated fatty  acids;  and  by  super-oxidation,  organic  acids 
of  an  inferior  number  of  atoms  of  carbon. 

Volatile  fat  acids,  exciting  with  the  whole  series  of 
sulphonated  derivatives,  and  even  the  sulphur,  brought 


in  by  the  carbon  sulphide,  the  fetid  odor  of  the  sulphur- 
etted oils. 

Traces  of  free  glycerin,  holding  in  solution  organic 
matter  tending  to  color  it. 

2.  Neutral  oil,  consisting  of : 

Ethers  of  organic  acids  of  glycerin  (fatty  acids  com- 
bined with  glycerin),  to  which  must  be  added  the  im- 
purities of  the  solvent  employed  and  even  the  solvent 
itself,  which,  after  distillation  in  the  desulphurating 
apparatus,  remains  in  slight  quantity  in  the  oil. 

3.  Matters  in  suspension,  on  account  of  the  moist- 
ure, and  denominated  the  "brutt"  (crude).  They  pro- 
ceed principally  from  the  constituent  matter  of  the  seed, 
and  have  very  complex  characteristics.  There  are  traces 
of  cellulose,  poly-saccharides,  gums,  oxidated  resins, 
mucilages,  pectic  matters,  albuminoids,  starches,  etc., 
introduced  in  the  lixiviation  of  the  seed  of  oilcakes  by 
the  sulphide,  in  which,  nevertheless,  these  organic  mat- 
ters are  insoluble.  It  is  on  this  property  that  the  quan- 
titative analysis  of  these  impurities  depends. 

After  this  investigation  of  the  complex  phenomena 
produced,  in  connection  with  the  rancidity,  by  the  sul- 
phuration of  seeds  and  oilcake,  it  seems  that  the  whole 
series  of  sulphonated  derivatives,  which  depreciate  the 
commercial  value  of  sulphuretted  oils,  and  which  ren- 
der them,  by  reason  of  their  color  and  their  fetid  odor, 
inferior  to  the  oils  extracted  by  pressure,  proceed  par- 
ticularly from  the  impurities  of  the'  industrial  carbon 
bisulphide;  which  would  be  a  very  practical  solvent, 
capable  of  rivalling  the  ethers  of  hydrocarburetted  pe- 
troleum, if  it  were  subjected  to  a  thorough  preliminary 
rectification,  in  suitable  apparatus,  and  a  new  distilla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  odorous  and  colored  products 
which  it  contains.  The  managers  of  the  oil  works  ought 
to  direct  their  efforts  to  this  result,  which  has-been  al- 
ready realized  in  the  industry  of  perfumery  and  of 
essential  oils,  in  which. carbon  bisulphide  is  of  constant 
utility. 

"Sulphuretted  oils,"  much  less  objectionable,  would 
thus  be  secured,  and  their  purification  and  refining 
would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  latter  consideration 
should  be  viewed  seriously,  for  these  oils,  under  the  pres- 
ent rudimentary  processes,  cannot  be  of  the  same  prac- 
tical utility  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  more  ra- 
tional treatment,  founded  on  better  knowledge  of  their 
chemical  constitution. 

The  hope  of  promoting  this  result  has  been  the  in- 
spiration of  the  present  paper. 

AddendAim. — It  is  known  that  the  oil  of  colza,  even 
extracted  by  simple  pressure,  has  an  odor  sui  generis  of 
great  stability.  Like  all  the  seeds  of  the  crucifers,  the 
colza  seed  contains,  in  the  state  of  a  potassium  salt,  acid 
glucoside,  both  sulphuretted  and  nitrogenized ;  myronic 
acid,  quite  unstable,  resembling  the  glycerin  ethers  so 
much  that  in  the  analysis  the  fatty  acids,  after  saponi- 
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fieation  of  the  oil,  are  capable  of  sulphurizing  a  piece 
of  silver. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  enzyme,  myrosine,  also 
present  in  the  seeds  of  the  crucifers,  especially  in  mus- 
tard seed,  this  potassium  myronate  is  decomposed  into 
allyle  iso-sulpho-cyanite,  carbonic  gas  and  carbon  sul- 
phide. In  the  oil  cake  of  the  seeds  of  the  crucifus,  espe- 
cially this  reaction  takes  place.  If  this  is  somewhat 
moist,  the  iso-sulpho-cyanite  itself  is  changed  by  hydra- 
tion, yielding  traces  of  allyle  cyanide  and  carbon  bisul- 
phide, to  which  the  special  odor  of  the  extracted  oils 
seems  to  be  due.  There  is  also  found  accumulated  in 
the  oilcake  of  the  seeds  of  white  mustard  a  nitrogenized 
glucoside,  which  yields  a  yellow  oil  of  piquant  odor,  the 
more  or  less  characteristic  odor  of  the  mustard  oils. 

The  dissolution  by  carbon  bisulphide  of  the  sulphur- 
etted principles  contained  in  the  seeds  of  the  crucifers 
would  be  weak  if  the  operation  were  conducted  in  oil- 
cake nearly  dry  with  a  solvent  chemically  pure.  This 
odor,  sui  generis,  of  the  carbon  sulphide  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  formation  of  new  sulphonic  organic 
derivatives  of  fetid  odor. — Revue  cle  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle. 


How  Soap  is  Sold. 

(Continued.) 

An  English  firm  advertises  a  buttermilk  soap,  milled 
and  superfatted,  and  with  £5  orders  gives  a  "model  of 
a  cow  and  sufficient  moss  to  make  a  striking  window 
display." 

*  *         * 

The  usual  argument  is  somewhat  reversed  in  the 
following  advertisement  of  Hall  &  Kuckel,  New  York, 
proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Sozoderma  Soap,  etc.  They 
say: 

Is  this  a  big  argument  in  a  little  space  ?  Or  the  re- 
verse ? 

Every  druggist  loses  customers  through  criticism  of 
articles  he  sells  which  do  not  give  satisfaction.  He  can 
better  afford  to  have  the  article  criticized  if  it  does  not 
bear  his  own  name  than  to  have  that  name  and  his  word 
brought  into  question. 

What  his  own  article  costs  him,  plus  depreciation  in 
stock  of  same  on  shelves,  plus  dissatisfied  customers, 
some  of  whom  are  lost  altogether,  should  make  the  re- 
tailer hesitate  to  try  to  compete  with  manufacturers  of 
well-known  proprietary  articles  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  public  use  for  years. 

*  *         * 

The  Brownie  Soap  Co.  of  Chicago  advertises  among 
the  laundries,  that  "Brownie  Soap  is  the  only  soap  made 
retaining  all  glycerin  matter."    Do  tell ! 


And  Lucille  has  written  to  mama  again.  Here  is 
her  letter : 

Hotel  Columbia,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

SEA  WATER  BATHS  A  SPECIALTY. 

My  Dearest  Mamma: 

Enclosed  find  my  new  picture.    How  do  you  like  it? 

No,  the  Count  hasn't  proposed  yet  and  I  don't  in- 
tend he  shall,  until  I  know  better  how  he  is  fixed. 

I  cannot  be  more  economical.  "Every  day  here, 
bang  goes  a  whole  saxpence,"  as  the  Scot  said  of  Lon- 
don. But  Coal  Oil  Johnny  soap  enables  me  to  save  a 
lot  of  laundrying.  I  wash  my  laces  and  handkerchiefs 
with  it  in  my  room.  They  are  sweeter  and  cleaner  than 
ever  before.  And  when  dried  on  the  mirror  or  window- 
panes,  they  are  every  bit  as  smooth  as  if  they  had  been 
ironed.  And  they  never  get  lost  or  mixed  up  with  other 
people's  any  more. 

Another  great  discovery  I  have  made — Coal  Oil 
Johnny  soap  will  cleanse  perfectly,  yet  not  take  even  a 
little  bit  of  color  out  of  my  daintiest  shirt  waists.  I 
soap  them,  soak  in  luke-warm  water,  rinse  and — "there 
you  are." 

Nellie  says  I'll  need  to  know  how  to  wash,  if  I  marry 
the  Count.    Isn't  she  mean  ? 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Lucille. 
■  P.  S. — Have  caught  the  Count  making  love  to  the 
rich  old  widow  from  New  York.  Now  I  know  it  is 
money  he  is  after  and  I've  given  him  the  G-.  B.  Any 
man  is  welcome  to  two  strings  to  his  bow — if  he  can  get 
them — but  I'll  not  be  one. 

Tell  papa  to  send  a  big  check,  to  get  me  away  from 
here  and  take  me  to  Paul  Smith's  with  Nellie. 

The  following  circular  is  of  a  very  different  style : 

BE  SURE  NOT  TO  BE  INFLUENCED  BY  NICE 
LANGUAGE — DEMAND   PROOFS. 

Our  circulars  are  copied  and  imitated  very  exten- 
sively. Uuscrupulous  rascals  steal  our  ideas  and  imitate 
in  appearance  our  goods  and  style,  but  they  cannot  take 
away  our  experience,  knowledge,  skill  and  reputation. 
Be  careful  therefore  to  ascertain  that  you  are  handling 
properly  selected,  genuine  goods  made  by  our  firm. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  SHARE  WITH  US  the  repu- 
tation of  our  goods  and  this  depends  not  only  on  their 
quality,  but  on  their  suitability.  Soaps  are  like  tools, 
means  to  accomplish  a  certain  object.  If  you  use  the 
wrong  tool  the  work  becomes  difficult  and  the  result  is 
unsatisfactory.  Communicate  with  us  and  we  will  show 
you  how  to  select  soaps  so  that  their  users  will  be  de- 
lighted— they  improve  health,  increase  comfort,  make 
people  healthy  and  beautiful. 
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The  Alclcn  Speare's  Cons  Co.  advertises  its  laundry 
starch  by  asking:  "Which  starch  produces  the  stiffest, 
finest,  most  flexible  work?"  and  replying:  "The  answer 
is  found  in  every  barrel  of  Speare's  brand  Crystal 
Springs  Wheat  Starch." 

*  *         * 

AVE  HAVE  SOAPS  WHICH  SELL  AT  SIGHT — 
THEY  ARE  SO  CHEAP  AND  LOOK  SO  WELL. 

But  the  more  you  learn  about  our  goods  and  meth- 
ods, the  greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  the  benefit  you 
derive.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  intelligent  readers  to 
understand  the  great  and  valuable  object  lessons  which 
are  given  by  means  of  our  soaps.  We  are  only  waiting 
to  hear  from  you  in  which  direction  you  are  interested, 
so  we  can  send  you  the  proper  instructions  together  with 
free  samples  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  claims. 

*  *         * 

We  have  not  seen  the  original,  but  an  English  con- 
temporary quotes  the  following  as  being  an  American 
advertisement : 

"When  you  buy  soap,  on  what  basis  do  you  decide 
your  purchase?  Do  you  buy  on  its  appearance?  Ap- 
pearances are  always  deceitful,  and  especially  so  in  soap. 
By  a  little  bleaching  and  a  little  treatment  your  soap 
man  can  make  the  poorest  grease  look  clean  and  white. 
They  are  making  soap  today  in  New  York  City  from 
the  grease  tried  out  of  the  offal  and  swill  collected  at 
hotels  and  elsewhere  in  that  city.  Do  you  want  that 
kind  of  soap  ?  Do  you  buy  on  its  taste  ?  A  mild  alkali, 
costing  less  than  1  per  cent,  per  pound,  can  be  added 
which  will  not  make  the  soap  taste  strong,  yet  detracts 
largely  front  its  value.  Do  you  buy  on  its  smell  ?  Es- 
sential oils  are  cheap,  and  a  small  quantity  added  to 
each  batch  of  soap  will  give  it  the  most  delicate  scent. 
Do  you  buy  on  its  'sudsing'  properties?  Cheap  cotton- 
seed oil  or  even  petroleum  products,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  in  combination  with  strong  alkalis,  will 
foam  all  over  your  washroom.  Do  you  buy  because  its 
lowest  in  price?  French  chalk,  talc,  silicate  of  soda, 
and  other  adulterants,  costing  less  than  2  cents  per 
pound,  can  be  added  to  soap  without  changing  its  ap- 
pearance or  benefiting  anyone  except  the  soap  maker, 
who  transfers  your  cash  to  his  pocket  without  giving 
you  money  value  in  return.  You  should  buy  your  soap 
on  a  grease  basis.  That's  the  true  test  of  any  soap. 
That's  what  does  the  work.  Make  your  soap  maker 
guarantee  you  55  pure  grease,  with  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing his  soap  tested'  by  an  expert  chemist,  charges  paid 
by  the  soap  maker.  See  how  a  proposition  of  that  kind 
will  start  some  of  the  socalled  'honest'  soap  men  to  the 
woods.  Our  chemist  recently  tested  twenty-one  samples 
of  soap,  all  received  from  different  socalled  'reputable' 
soap  dealers  whose  soaps  some  of  you  are  using  today. 
Only  one  was  pure.  All  the  others  were  adulterated  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.     Only  two  contained  over  50 


per  cent,  grease.    We  will  guarantee  our  famous 

Soap  to  be  absolutely  pure,  and  to  contain  62  per  cent, 
of  grease.  We  will  stand  the  expense  of  an  analysis  by 
any  chemist  you  may  appoint,  and  any  other  forfeit  you 
may  wish,  if  we  don't  'make  good'  on  the  above  claim. 
We  know Soap  to  be  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical soap  on  the  market  today,  though  its  by  no  means 
the  cheapest  in  first  cost." 

*  *         * 

In  the  line  of  street  car  advertising,  the  following  is 
from  the  Johnson  Soap  Co. : 

"personal.'" 

If  the  young  lady  in  the  black  tailor-made  suit  and 
pompadour  hat,  who  left  a  package  of  Palmolive  on  a 
Wells  street  ear,  Tuesday  afternoon,  will  send  her  ad- 
dress to  P.  0.  box  874,  package  will  be  returned  to  her 
in  person.  » 

*  *         * 

Sapolio  is  still  being  advertised  widely  in  street  cars, 
the  following  being  a  few  specimen  rhymes  (accom- 
panied by  appropriate  illustrations)  : 

This  is  the  Maid  of  fair  renown 

Who  scrubs  the  floors  of  Spotless  Town. 

To  find  a  speck  when  she  is  through 

Would  take  a  pair  of  specks  or  two ; 

And  her  employment  isn't  slow, 

For  she  employs  Sapolio. 

This  lean  M.D.  is  Dr.  Brown 

Who  fares  but  ill  in  Spotless  Town. 

The  town  is  so  confounded  clean 

It  is  no  wonder  he  is  lean. 

He's  lost  all  patients  now,  you  know 

Because  they  use  Sapolio. 

This  is  the  butcher  of  Spotless  Town ; 

His  tools  are  bright  as  his  renown. 

To  leave  them  stained  were  indiscreet 

For  folks  would  then  abstain  from  meat, 

And  so  he  brightens  his  trade,  you  know, 

By  polishing  with  Sapolio. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Amendment  to  Trade-Mark  Law. 

A  foreign  consul  reports  from  Chile  that  an  act  im- 
proving the  trade-mark  laws  was  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  in  1899.  This  provides  that  in  case  of 
an  action  for  infringement  the  judicial  authority  may 
be  allowed,  providing  the  original  mark  has  been  duly 
registered,  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
infringing  mark  is  intended  to  deceive  the  public.  For- 
merly to  successfully  bring  an  action,  the  infringing 
mark  had  to  be  an  exact  copy,  the  slightest  alteration 
being  sufficient  to  render  prosecutions  useless. 
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Law  Regarding  Portuguese  Labels. 

On  July  17,  1900,  the  National  Congress  of  Brazil 
enacted  a  law  with  reference  to  imported  goods  bearing 
Portuguese  labels,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation : 

"Article  1.  All  foreign  merchandise  bearing  labels 
or  lettering  of  any  kind,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  Por- 
tuguese language  shall  have  printed  in  capital  letters 
and  in  colored  ink  across  such  lettering  or  labels  the 
name  of  the  country  of  manufacture.  All  decrees  to  the 
contrary  are  hereby  revoked." 

The  government  has  issued  an  order,  according  to 
the  "British  Board  of  Trade  Journal"  of  Sept.  27,  1900, 
postponing  the  application  of  the  prohibition  of  goods 
bearing  Portuguese  labels  until  Nov.  30,  1900. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents.. 

PATENTS. 

659,803.       Soap-holder  attachment.    Chester  A.  Weller, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
660,548.       Apparatus   for   making   rosin  soap.      Fritz 

Arledter,  assignor  to  L.  Keferstein,  Berlin,  E. 

J.   Smith,  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  and  G. 

Huth,  London,  England. 
660,814.     Soap  cutter  and  separator.    John  J.  Gaynor, 

assignor  of  two-thirds  to  F.  M.  Fauvre  and  D. 

A.  Murphy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TRADE-MAKES. 

35.298.  Cleaning  compounds.  John  F.  Smith, 
Palmer,  Indian  Territory.  Essential  feature. 
— The  words  "Little  Maid's  Choice." 

35.299.  Soap  powder.  J.  G.  Haas  Soap  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Essential  feature. — The  word 
"Brightlight." 

35.300.  Soaps.  Munyon's  Homeopathic  Home  Rem- 
edy Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Essential 
feature. — The  representation  of  a  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  branch  of  leaves,  Avhich  latter 
the  woman  is  apparently  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting to  the  man. 

35.301.  Laundry  soap.  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Essential  feature. — The  word 
"Rainbow." 

35.337.  Salves  and  medicinal  skin  soaps.  Rotkowitz 
Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Essential  feature. — 
The  word  "Triumph." 

35.338.  Certain  named  medicines  and  soaps.     Rot- 
kowitz Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y.    Essential  fea- 
ture.— The  word  "Libit." 


Bones  Are  Rising. 

Meat  dealers  in  this  city  are  considerably  interested 
in  what  promises  to  be  a  rate  war  between  local  fertiliz- 
ing firms.  The  latter  make  it  a  practice  to  send  wagons 
about  Newark  and  adjacent  towns  to  collect  bones  from 
the  meat  markets.  A  certain  rate  per  ton  is  paid  to  the 
dealers,  and  the  bones  are  taken  to  the  factories  and 
converted  into  fertilizer  or  other  products  of  the  same 
nature. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  formerly 
known  as  the  Lister  Co.,  is  the  principal  fertilizer  firm 
in  this  city.  It  is  the  head  of  the  recently  formed  fer- 
tilizer trust.  The  trust  includes  nearly  every  fertilizer 
factory  of  any  consequence  in  the  country. 

Several  months  ago  the  firm  of  Russell  &  White- 
head, fertilizer  manufacturers,  was  started  in  a  small 
building  at  the  foot  of  Hawkins  street.  It  prospered 
and  began  to  send  out  wagons  to  collect  material  from 
the  Newark  meat  markets. 

Not  much  attention  was  paid  by  the  trust  people  to 
their  new  competitor,  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  its 
business.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in  getting  bones 
by  the  Russell  &  Whitehead  people,  and  so  they  decided 
to  offer  a  higher  price. 

The  Lister  people  have  been  buying  the  bone  at  the 
rate  of  $7  per  ton.  Two  weeks  ago  the  Russell  &  White- 
head firm  offered  $10  per  ton,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of 
carting  the  bones  to  the  factory.  Many  meat  dealers,  as 
a  result,  began  to  sell  their  material  to  the  new  com- 
pany. 

In  Newark,  there  are  about  250  meat  .dealers,  and 
this  week  each  of  them  received  a  notice  stating  that  the 
Lister  Co.  will,  beginning  on  Nov.  1,  buy  bones  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  ton.  Whether  the  new  firm  will  make  a 
higher  bid  for  the  trade  is  what  is  now  interesting  the 
butchers. — Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 


Candles  With  Colored  Flames. 

According  to  a  patent  granted  in  France,  candles  are 
made  to  burn  with  variously  colored  flames  by  prepar- 
ing the  wicks  previous  to  their  employement  by  certain 
chemicals.  For  red  a  strontium  combination — prefer- 
ably the  nitrate — is  used;  for  a  blue  flame  nitrate  of 
copper;  for  green  barium  nitrate;  for  yellow  sodium 
nitrate  or  some  other  sodium  compound,  etc. 


Magic  Polishing  Cloths. 

Polishing  cloths  sold  under  the  above  and  similar 
names  are  prepared  by  soaking  woolen  cloths  in  soap 
solution  and  adding  tripoli.  A  solution  of  about  20 
parts  soap  in  100  of  water,  to  which  10  parts  tripoli  are 
added,  will  give  a  suitable  product  for  polishing  metal- 
lic objects. 
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Spiritus  Saponatus. 

According  to  the  pharmacopoeias,  this  preparation 
is  a  clear  yellow  alkaline  liquid,  which  mixes  with  water 
or  spirit  without  precipitation.  These  requirements  in 
no  way  demand  a  uniform  product,  as  one  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  free  alkali,  and  one  containing,  on  the 
other  hand,  18  per  cent,  of  unsaponified  fat,  both  re- 
sponded to  them  perfectly.  When  the  former  sample 
had  stood  several  weeks  at  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
saponification  became  complete,  so  much  so  that  no 
alkaline  reaction  was  given  even  by  phenolphthalein, 
unless  the  soap  was  dissociated  by  the  addition  of  water. 

It  is  said  that  spiritus  saponatus  owes  its  efficacy  to 
its  alkalinity.  Hence,  what  has  been  long  stocked  has 
lost  its  virtue.  The  writer,  however,  disagrees  entirely. 
The  alkali,  to  which  the  spiritus  saponatus  owes  its 
power,  is  that  set  free  from  the  soap  by  the  moisture  in 
the  skin.  Unsaponified  alkali  has  an  inflammatory  and 
cracking  action  on  the  skin,  and  may  cause  serious  dis- 
orders in  a  delicate  epidermis. 

Hence  the  maximum  percentage  of  free  alkali  in 
spiritus  saponatus  ought  to  be  accurately  prescribed, 
say,  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  alkali  present.  As,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula,  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  oil  in  spiritus 
saponatus  must  be  unsaponified,  it  is  certain  that,  after 
some  days'  standing,  this  quantity  of  free  alkali  will  not 
be  exceeded.  The  methods  of  saponification  directed  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  are  awkward  and  the  reverse  of 
economical.  The  writer  recommends  the  following  as 
a  substitute : 

In  the  first  place,  the  alcoholic  lye  and  the  oil  should 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  to 
favor  their  intimate  admixture,  and  the  pharmacopoeia 
lyes  are  too  heavy,  and  will  only  mix  with  the  oil,  of 
which  the 'specific  gravity  is  .917,  by  constant  shaking 
or  by  boiling,  which  wastes  gas  and  alcohol.  Besides, 
the  pharmacopoeias  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  fact  that  lyes,  rich  in  alcohol,  saponify  more  vigor- 
ously than  those  containing  less  spirit.  The  saponifica- 
tion can  further  be  accelerated  by  substituting  arachis, 
seasame,  or  cottonseed  oil,  especially  the  last,  for  the 
more  expensive  and  more  difficultly  saponifiable  olive 
oil.  Although  the  lye  becomes  heavier  during  saponifi- 
cation, even  if  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  oil  at 
first,  very  little  shaking  is  needed  even  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  saponification.  The  writer  distinguishes 
three  steps  in  the  process.  The  first  is  characterized  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  oil,  and  the  production  of  a 
transparent  homogeneous  fluid.  When  the  second  is 
reached,  the  liquid  does  not  become  turbid,  on  dilution 
with  water,  and  in  the  third,  the  free  alkali  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  .6  per  cent,  already  mentioned. 

There  is  also  the  necessity  to  use  such  high  grade 
and  expensive  caustic  potash  as  the  pharmacopoeias  di- 
rect.— "Pharmaceutische  Zeitung." 


Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  of  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists,  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture,  announces 
that  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  beginning  Fri- 
day, Nov.  16,  1900,  and  continuing  through  Saturday 
and  Monday,  or  until  the  business  of  the  association  is 
completed.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Columbian 
University  and  the  following  order  of  business  will  be 
observed:  1.  The  president's  address;  2.  reports  of  the 
referees.  These  reports  will  be  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  1.  Eeport  on  nitrogen;  2.  potash;  3.  phos- 
phoris  acid;  4.  soils;  5.  ash;  6.  foods  and  feeding  stuffs; 
7.  liquor  and  food  adulteration;  8.  dairy  products;  9. 
sugar;  10.  tannin;  11.  insecticides;  12.  reports  of  spe- 
cial committees  (abstract  committee,  food  standards, 
fertilizer  legislation,  and  volumetric  standards). 


Progress  in  Manufacturing  Candles. 

The  discovery  of  gas  lighting  and  improvements  in 
lamps  have  done  much  to  curtail  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  but  it  is  yet  a  vast  industry.  An  estimate  of  the 
vast  consumption  in  the  United  States  places  it  at  22,- 
000,000  pounds  annually.  Candles  are  still  the  staple 
illuminating  medium  for  the  poor  of  large  cities  and  for 
all  the  classes  in  small  towns  and  villages  where  there 
are  either  insufficient  or  no  gas  works.  Country  hotels 
and  taverns  are  large  consumers,  and  the  preference  of 
many  people  for  candles  over  lamps,  as  portable  lights, 
keeps  up  a  constant  demand  in  all  sections.  Candles 
likewise  are  the  true  aristocrats  among  illuminators, 
and  the  renaissance  in  art  taste  which  holds  no  illu- 
minating medium  to  be  quite  so  beautiful  and  effective 
as  the  candle  for  dinner  tables  and  party  and  ball  rooms 
calls  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  fine  grades.  Now, 
it  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  polished  brass  or  silver  can- 
delabrum alone  which  makes  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
judgment,  for,  except  the  yet  imperfect  electric  light, 
no  illuminator  can  give  so  pure  and  white  a  light  as  a 
perfect  candle.  The  finest  fruit  of  science  applied  to 
the  once  homely  industry  is  the  stearic  acid  mold  candle 
of  today,  which  is  not  only  quite  as  handsome  in  appear- 
ance as  the  wax  candle,  but  burns  with  equal  brilliancy 
and  purity  and  has  to  a  great  extent  usurped  the  place 
of  the  more  costly  light.  The  homes  of  the  far  west 
share  with  the  boudoirs  and  salons  and  dining  rooms  of 
the  east  in  the  consumption  of  the  best  of  these  candles. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  well  as  originating  the  mod- 
ern method,  that  the  stearic  acid  on  cooling  became  un- 
sightly, brittle  and  uneven  of  combustion.  The  remedy 
appeared  to  lie  in  breaking  the  grain  of  the  acid,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  powder. 
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Unfortunately  , white  arsenic  was  the  powder  chosen,  Bathing  Spirit. 

and  the  result  was  so  noticeably  injurious  to  health  that  . 

™  „    -,.  •  i         i  i.  •  a    j •  ±.         a  Casile  soap,  shaving 2  av.  ozs. 

Chevreul  s  discoveries  were  brought  into  disrepute,  and  .             ,         ° 

jn  .         ,»■/'.        ■  i         ji         i  •  i        4.  Potassium  carbonate 1  av.  oz. 

the  early  art  of  stearic  acid  candle-makmg  was  almost 

annihilated.    Better  study  found  a  simple  and  harmless  :f     '       '*',''' '-,  ^  \ 

,     ,     ..     .     .         .       ,,      ,  ,  »  ,-,  ■-,  Oil  of  lavender  flowers 1  fl.  arm. 

remedy  to  lie  m  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  acid  *.■,},                                            -,   n    -, 

.    „  .       .,  .    ,     ,,  -,-,       ,  ■    t      ,.       ,i  u  Oil  of  bergamot 11  drm. 

before  pouring  it  into  the  mold  and  m  heating  the  moid  ,                                              '■ ,  nr  -> 

.      .,      T  i  -in  Oil  of  rosemary i  fl.  drm. 

to  receive  it.    Improvements  were  also  successively  made  ,  J                              - 

.     ,,  ,.     ,      \,  ,,     j,  ,         ,     ,         j,     ■,,  Alcohol 10  fl.  ozs. 

in  the  methods  of  preparing  the  fat,  and  when,  finally,  TTT  x 

...  .:  ?         ■.,    .      x.  .i  Water  enough  to  make 16  fl.  ozs. 

American    ingenuity   was    brought   to    bear   upon   the  T,,      J  ,.              .,„•-,                  . 

,      .     ,     . ,       „  , ,           t.1                   •.  •               j      i  Digest  the  soap  m  4  fluid  ounces  of  water  with  gen- 

mechamcal  side  of  the  problem,  a  machine  was  devei-  °                   f            .       _...,,       , ,   ,,                 . 

n       ,     -  „.         i    t>      >    i    i.  •     a             u  n    i  ,  tie  heat,  when  solution  is  effected,  add  the  potassium 

oped  out  of  Sieur  de  Brez  s  last  century  mold  that  has  '                       .                        '            .       ■ f 

,      ,      .      ,.„   ,        ,    ,              ,  ,,                -     ,  carbonate  and  glycerin:  dissolve  the  oils  m  the  alcohol 

marvelously  simplified  and  cheapened  the  manufacture  -,-,-,,,-,                  ,    ,.             -,     -,                 ,    , 

„                   rm           •/>     ,•         j.  n     j.  ,  t     t   n                i  and  add  to  the  snap  solution,  and  when  a  perfect  solu- 

of  candles.     The  purification  of  the  fat  had  done  much  |                 '                         r 

'  .                ,,             ,      ,.             ,    ,,             ,      ,     n  T  tion    has    taken    place,    filter    through    paper. — Mci/cr 

to  improve  the  combustion,  and  the  smoke  had  been  r                     x                                 o      i    i               ^ 

abolished;  the  flame,  too,  had  become  much  brighter  "  ^'  

and  clearer,  and  the  snuffing  of  the  wick  had  become  Carbolic  Soap. 

less  necessary,  for  the  combustion  being  more  perfect,  Canton,  Bell  &  Co.  imported  at  SanFraneisco  cer- 

the  wick,  whose  only  duty  is  to  conduct  the  oil  to  the  tain  merchandise  which  was  invoiced  as  "One  iron  drum 

flame,  was  more  nearly  consumed.    A  little  attention  to  carbolic  soap."     It  consists  of  a  stiff,  unctuous  brown- 

the  making  of  wicks  soon  banished  the  snuffers  and  the  colored  paste  of  pronounced  soap-like  smell,  and  having 

snuff  tray  to  the  curiosity  shops  of  the  intiquaries.  been  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  "carbolic  soap  medi- 

The  old-fashioned  wicks  were  simply  twisted.    Cam-  Cated,"  was  assessed  for  duty  15  cents  per  pound  under 

baceres  conceived  the  plan  of  plaiting  them,  with  one  the  provision  for  "medicinal  or  medicated  soaps,"  in 

strand  tighter  than  the  others.     In  the  candle  the  wick  par_  72>  act  of  18c)7_     It  was  claimed  by  the  importers 

is  kept  straight  by  the  hardened  fat,  but,  when  released  to  be  dutiable  either  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under 

by  the  flame,  the  tightened  strand  draws  the  end  of  the  the  provisions  of  said  paragraph  and'  act,  or  at  the  same 

wick  over  to  one  side  so  that  it  is  brought  in  contact  rate  imder  seC-  6j  or  at  25  per  cent_  ad  vaiorem  as  a 

with  the  outer  envelope  of  the  flame  where  the  combus-  chemical  compound  under  par.  3,  or  at  f  cent  per  pound 

tion  is  most  perfect  because  of  the  liberal  supply  of  un(jer  the  provision  for  "caustic  soda,"  in  par.  76,  or  at 

oxygen  received  from  the  air,  and  thus  the  wick  is  con-  one-fifth  0f  one  per  cent,  per  pound  as  "bleaching  pow- 

tinuously  consumed.— St.  Joseph  News.  der  or  chloride  of  lime,"  under  par.  8  of  said  act.    The 

protestants  stated  that  it  is  used  for  spraying  trees, 

A  New  Use  for  Soap.  flowers,  and  plants,  to  kill  insects,  acting  thereon  as 

Those  wearing  spectacles  or  eyeglasses  know  how  sheep  dip  does  upon  sheep;  that,  although  called  "car- 

they  are  at  times  almost  blinded  practically  when,  on  bolic  soap,"  it  is  not  actually  a  "medicated"  or  other 

passing  from  a  cool  place  to  a  warmer  one,  the  glasses  soap,  nor  is  it  used  as  such,  but  is  an  "insecticide,"  and 

become  covered  with  condensing  moisture.     This,  it  is  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  for  use. 

said,  can  be  effectually  prevented  by  applying  to  the  The  board  found  as  a  matter  of  fact  (1)  that  the 

glass  a  minute  portion  of  soft  soap  (potash  soap)  and  merchandise  in  question  "consists  of  potash  and  soda 

then  rubbing  the  glass  till  it  looks  bright  and  polished  soap,  to  which  carbolic  acid  has  been  added,  and  that  it 

again.      An   application   in  the   morning  will  usually  is  intended  for  use,  and  'is  used'  as  a  disinfectant  and 

suffice  for  the  whole  day.  antiseptic  wash."    It  dissolves  readily  in  either  cold  or 

warm  water  and  is  easily  agitated  into  suds.     (2)  All 

Ammonia  Soap.  am^  whether  used  medicinally,  sanatively,  or  for  laun- 

According  to  a  recent  German  patent,  granted  to  dry  or  the  other  purposes  for  which  soaps  are  intended, 

0.  Seeber,  a  fatty  acid  is  partially  saponified  so  that  a  are,  as  a  rule,  reduced  to  a  semi-liquid  condition,  or  to 

soap  of  strongly  acid  character  results ;  to  100  parts  of  suds,  prior  to  or  in  the  course  of  their  use.    A  principal 

the  still  liquid,  hot  soap  is  then  added  100  to  150  parts  use  of  most  medicated  soaps  is  as  insecticides,  germi- 

ammonium  chloride  which  has  previously  been  warmed  cides,  disinfectants  or  as  antiseptics,  by  external  applica- 

so  as  to  drive  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water.     After  tion,  to  remove  or  destroy  destructive  insects,  bacterial 

cooling,  this  soap  is  cut  into  fine  shavings  and  added  germs  or  micro-organisms,  thereby  preventing  injury 

to  soap  made  by  any  ordinary  process  (including  cold-  from  putrefactive  fermentation,  septic  infection  or  oth- 

made  soaps).    Ammonia  is  not  set  free  until  the  soap  is  erwise,  and  thus  operating  as  a  preventative  or  remedy 

dissolved  in  water  for  use.  of  disease. 
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A  Practical  Form  of  a  "Soap  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

To  write  against  a  "trust"  of  soap  manufacturers 
and  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  "In  union  there  is  strength,"  seems  to  be  a 
queer  thing  to  do;  nevertheless  I  intend  to  outline  a 
plan  by  which  soap  manufacturers  may  co-operate  with 
mutual  benefit.  Because  I  intend  to  speak  for  myself 
and  shall  endeavor  to  present  in  the  best  light  what  I 
might  accomplish  (even  if  I  do  so  only  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration)  as  a  co-operator  with  others  in  my  line 
of  business,  and  because  such  a  proceeding  might  be 
of  material  benefit  to  myself.  I  am  securing  advertis- 
ing space  in  this  journal  which  I  intend  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  the  merits  of  certain  improve- 
ments in  "Means  for  Rational  Skin  Culture  and  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hygienic  Cleanliness"  ("soaps"  is  shorter, 
but  the  word  is  getting  old  and  is  being  abused) .  Such 
advertisements  will  appear  above  the  signature  of  the 
firm  name  adopted  by  myself  and  family,  viz.,  Geo.  A. 
Schmidt  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  If  other  manufac- 
turers follow  my  example,  and  advertise  such  specialties 
as  they  can  make  to  better  advantage  than  others,  we 
all  can  exchange  goods  and  act  as  agents  for  one  an- 
other, thus  making  deliveries,  keeping  accounts,  collec- 
tions, etc.,  much  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  if 
special  agents  had  to  attend  to  it.  Local  soap  manufac- 
turers come  in  contact  with  all  establishments  using 
soaps  in  quantities  and  whenever  it  is  a  fact,  that  cer- 
tain large  concerns,  owing  to  perfected  methods  and 
systems,  etc.,  can  make  one  or  another  kind  of  soap  to 
better  advantage  at  lower  prices  than  a  smaller  manu- 
facturer can,  it  certainly  is*  more  to  his  interest  to  ack- 
nowledge the  fact  and,  for  that  particular  quality,  at 
least,  act  as  distributor,  which  fact  does  not  hinder  him 
from  making  and  selling  his  own  specialties  whenever 
there  is  a  demand  for  some  or  one  can  be  created.  "The 
survival  of  the  fittest"  is  an  inexorable  law  and  only 
those  will  live  and  succeed  that  will  render  the  best 
service  for  value  received;  it  is  utterly  useless,  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  to  "make  believe"  the  public  any- 
thing else  but  real  facts,  and  the  sooner  we  adapt  our- 
selves to  changed  conditions  the  better. 

The  writer  can  truly  say  that  he  foresaw  prevailing 
conditions  and  acted  accordingly;  he  has  limited  his 
efforts  for  a  third  of  a  century  to  the  details  of  practical 
soapmaking,  to  the  improving  of  the  quality  and  effect- 
iveness of  soaps,  to  the  getting  up  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  improved  compositions  and  processes,  in  short, 
to  such  work  as  can  only  be  done  by  the  practical  soap 
maker  who  loves  his  calling  and  does  not  get  tired  of 
practical  and  experimental  work.  It  is  but  natural  that 
such  a  man  must  neglect  that  which,  to  others,  is  most 
essential,  the  "make-up,"  the  "advertising"  and  many 
other  "selling  schemes."     Others  display  eminent  qual- 


ities in  managing  help,  or  in  designing  plants  so  well 
arranged  that  the  commoner  class  of  soaps  may  be  made 
in  enormous  quantities  at  little  cost  for  labor,  and  even 
the  smallest  and  least  experienced  of  soap  manufactu- 
rers has  certain  advantages,  if  they  only  consist  in 
friends  and  customers  who  patronize  him  in  preference 
to  all  others.  If  these  different  "classes"  of  soap  manu- 
facturers co-operate  in  such  a  manner  that  each  gets  a 
share  of  resulting  profits,  which  is  in  just  proportion  to 
the  services  he  renders  the  whole,  it  is  a  far  better  and 
more  sensible  plan  than  the  prevailing  custom  of  one 
trying  to  get  the  best  of  the  others  regardless  of  decency 
and  fairness.  It  is  a  hopeless  task,  even  if  there  should 
be  a  desire  to  do  so  (which  I  doubt)  for  the  large  con- 
cerns to  try  and  annihilate  the  smaller  ones,  eventually 
all  foul  schemes  which  might  be  employed  in  that  direc- 
tion will  recoil  on  their  originators;  history  repeats 
itself,  and  it  might  be  well  to  remember  it  for  all  those 
contemplating  combinations  of  a  nature  which  cannot 
be  perfected  publicly  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  ideas 
in  the  trade  journals,  etc. 

Above  is  simply  an  outline  to  be  filled  in  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  soap  business.  I  shall  give  details  of 
what  I  have  to  offer  (to  co-operators)  in  the  shape  of 
advertisements  to  be  found  in  future  on  the  last  page 
of  this  journal.  Hoping  to  soon  find  similar  offers 
(which  might  lead  to  co-operation)  from  other  soap 
manufacturers,  I  sign  myself, 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 


The  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Commission 
Agree  on  a  Bill. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  president,  under  an  act  of  congress,  to  revise  and 
amend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  patents 
and  trade-marks,  says  the  Scientific  American.  The 
commission  held  public  sessions  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  at  which  inventors,  attorneys,  and 
others  interested  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their 
views  as  to  such  changes  as  they  deemed  necessary.  The 
responses  to  a  large  number  of  circular  letters  were  also 
considered.  Since  this  time  Mr.  Francis  Forbes,  the 
chairman,  Judge  P.  S.  Grosscup,  and  Ex-Assisant  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  Arthur  P.  Greeley  have  been  giv- 
ing the  subject  their  attention,  and  are  now  prepared  to 
report  at  the  coming  session  of  congress  amendments 
of  the  patent  laws,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  them 
conform  with  the  practice  under  the  convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  concluded  at  Paris. 
March  20,  1883.  The  commission  will  report  a  new 
trade-mark  law. 

This  will  be  an  epoch-making  statute,  and  it  will 
create  much  discussion  between  those  who  favor  a 
"declaratory"  trade-mark  law,  making  the  registration 
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a  recognition  of  ownership,  and  an  "attributive"  trade- 
mark law,  which  creates  and  may  create  ownership  by 
registration  even  though  the  trade-mark  itself  is  not 
used  immediately.  The  bill  will  be  considered  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue.  The  commission  will  also  report  several 
bills  to  amend  the  patent  laws  in  minor  details,  relating 
especially  to  the  filing  of  caveats  and  the  appointment 
of  foreign  administrators. 

Mr.  Forbes  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents 
W.  H.  Chamberlain  sailed  Nov.  20  as  delegates  to  the 
convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
which  will  be  convened  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  on  Dec. 
11,  being  an  adjourned  meeting  from  that  held  in  Brus- 
sels in  December,  1897. 

The  above  bills,  especially  that  which  relates  to  re- 
forming and  remodeling  trade-mark  practice,  will  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  but  by  all  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  any  property  rights  in  trade-marks  as 
such.  The  present  practice  of  allowing  the  owners  of 
trade-marks  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether 
they  shall  or  shall  not  register  their  mark  is  the  one 
feature  of  our  trade-mark  laws  which  is  not  up-to-date, 
or  in  harmony  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  time. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
is  no  way  by  which  the  originator  of  a  new  trade-mark 
can  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  device  or  name  which 
he  has  conceived  and  adopted  is  original  with  him.  He 
may  go  to  some  expense  in  having  a  search  made  in  the 
patent  office ;  his  attorney  may  correctly  advise  him  that 
as  far  as  the  patent  office  is  concerned,  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  his  using  the  trade-mark  he  has  adopted ; 
and  having  taken  the  only  precaution  open  to  him  in 
advance  of  actually  putting  the  mark  in  use,  he,  per- 
haps, spends  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  having 
labels  and  imprints  made  bearing  his  trade-mark.  He 
puts  his  goods  on  the  market,  and  perhaps  expends  large 
sums  in  advertising  those  goods.  Some  months  or  years 
may  elapse  before  he  receives  a  notification  from  some 
petty  manufacturer  that  he  must  discontinue  using  the 
mark,  and  that  he  must  be  answerable  for  damages,  as 
he,  the  petty  manufacturer,  had  placed  goods  bearing  the 
same  mark  upon  the  market  ten  or  perhaps  twenty 
years  before.  A  case  of  this  kind  seems  exceptional,  but 
those  attorneys  who  are  actively  engaged  in  practice  are 
aware  that  this  is  an  everyday  occurrence.  Prominent 
attorneys,  know  of  cases  where  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  advertising 
before  it  is  discovered  that  the  mark  which  had  been  so 
prominently  put  before  the  public  is  an  infringement  of 
a  mark  which  is  the  property  of  some  rival  manufactu- 
rer. No  recourse  is  open  to  the  merchant  under  these 
circumstances.  He  is  obliged  to  submit,  perhaps,  to  the 
rather  cruel  terms  of  a  rival,  or  he  is  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  mark  and  lose  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 


vertisements, and  perhaps,  in  addition,  to  pay  heavy 
damages  for  his  innocent  act. 

How  may  evils  of  this  character  be  corrected?  It 
rests  with  the  able  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  president  to  solve  this  problem,  for  certainly  no 
greater  evil  exists  today  in  our  trade-mark  practice.  It 
would  seem  that  a  law  could  be  mapped  out  without  any 
great  difficulty  which  would  correct  these  abuses  and 
give  the  industrial  classes  relief  from  the  present  chaotic 
conditions.  Probably  the  simplest  method  to  correct  the 
abuse  is  to  frame  a  law  extending  trade-mark  protection 
only  to  those  who  shall  register  their  trade-marks  in  the 
patent  office  within  a  reasonable  time.  Many  substantial 
property  rights  are  protected  alone  by  trade-marks,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  title  to  such  property  should 
not  be  recorded  in  the  same  way  as  the  ownership  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  is  now  recorded.  It  will  then  be  pos- 
sible for  anyone  seeking  trade-mark  protection  to  ascer- 
tain in  advance  of  applying  for  registration  what  his 
rights  are,  what  the  probabilities  of  allowance  will  be, 
and  whether  he  is  likely  or  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
some  other  merchant.  In  carrying  out  such  a  provision 
it  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  modify  the  present 
exorbitant  fees  of  the  patent  office  for  filing  trade-marks. 
The  government  fee  for  registering  a  trade-mark  is  now 
$25.  This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  case,  where, 
with  proper  classification,  the  matter  of  examination  is 
simple,  and  the  registration  fee  should  not  exceed  $5. 
or  at  the  outside  $10.  This  will  render  it  possible  for 
merchants  to  freely  register  trade-marks  for  all  their 
brands  of  goods.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  commission  will  have  some  plan  to  lay  before  con- 
gress which  will  prove  of  great  relief  to  the  business 
community. 


Fertilizers. 


Out  of  481  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  col- 
lected by  the  Indiana  state  chemist,  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, at  Lafayette,  only  thirty-nine  were  up  to  the  stand- 
ard in  every  particular.  Some  samples  were  only  slight- 
ly below  the  standard,  but  all  the  cases  were  violations 
of  law.  Of  the  number  examined  322  samples  differed 
so  much  from  the  form  of  legal  standards  that  the  pur- 
chaser, the  state  chemist  says,  would  be  seriously  de- 
ceived. 


Poisoning  by  Hair  Dye. 

Pollak  reports  (Wien.  klin.  Woch.)  a  case  of  poison- 
ing by  the  application  of  paraphenylene-diamine  as  a 
hair  dye.  After  the  third  application  the  patient  ex- 
perienced an  extensive  eczematous  eruption  of  the  scalp 
and  forehead,  lachrymation,  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  edema  of  the  eyelids. 
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Essential  Oil  of  Jasmine. 

Hesse  (Berichte)  who  had  previously  studied  the 
odorous  principle  of  jasmine  flowers  as  derived  from 
pomade,  has  examined  an  authentic  sample  obtained  by 
extracting  1,400  kilos,  of  the  fresh  flowers  with  light 
petroleum,  the  solvent  being  recovered.  One  kilo,  of  the 
concrete  essence  was  obtained.  This  has  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  0.914;  the  saponification  number  was  85,  corre- 
sponding to  25  per  cent,  of  benzyl  acetate.  The  neutral 
unsaponified  residue  had  a  powerful  odor  of  jasmine  (the 
new  ketone  discovered  by  Hesse).  By  steam  distillation 
the  product  yielded  25  per  cent,  of  pure  essential  oil. 
This  oil  has  the  following  characters :  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  0.940,  it  is  optically  inactive,  and  contains  esters 
corresponding  to  41  per  cent,  of  benzyl  acetate.  It  is 
not  fluorescent,  and  contains  neither  methyl  anthrani- 
late  nor  indole.  It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that 
the  oil  prepared  by  enfleurage  differs  materially  from 
that  prepared  by  extraction.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  a  change  (possibly  of  a  fermentative  nature)  takes 
place  after  the  flowers  are  picked.  This  research  is  of  a 
very  valuable  nature,  as  it  opens  up  an  important  ques- 
tion in  discussing  the  relative  value  of  methods  of  flower 
treatment.  Indol  is  a  very  undesirable  constituent  of  an 
essential  oil,  and  apparently  it  need  not  be  present,  be- 
ing only  a  decomposition  product. 


German  Technical  Education. 

Mr.  F.  Brocklehurst,  M.A.,  who  has  recently  been 
traveling  in  Germany  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
insight  into  "the  heart  of  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  German  working  people,"  records  his  im- 
pressions in  his  notes  on  "Labor  and  Progress"  in  the 
Manchester  Evening  News.  He  says :  "My  chief  inter- 
est centered  in  the  finding  out  the  extent  to  which  the 
German  workman  was  technically  educated.  To  this 
end  I  made  inquiries  at  the  machine  shops  I  visited,  and 
also  examined  the  type  of  student  in  attendance  at  the 
Technical  Schools  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Chemnitz. 
My  motive  influence  was  that  of  discovering  the  secret 
of  the  cry  "Made  in  Germany"  which  startled  our  manu- 
facturers a  year  or  so  ago.  The  impressions  which  I 
gained  with  respect  to  this  question  are  that  the  relative 
success  of  the  Germans  is  due  to  the  technical  training 
of  their  heads  of  department.  We  shall  have  to  bestir 
ourselves  or  we  shall  be  left  in  the  rear.  Our  technical 
education  must  be  more  thorough  and  it?  cost  cheap- 
ened. The  school  at  Chemnitz  is  attended  by  from  six 
to  seven  hundred  young  men,  whose  average  age  is  21 
years.  The  period  of  their  course  of  education  covers 
three  years  and  a  half.  They  are  all  day  students.  The 
cost  of  their  education  is  only  £6  a  year.  This  is  but  one 
school  out  of  many.  The  Polytechnicum  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  near  Berlin,  is  vastly  larger  and  better  equipped. 


Yet  in  these  establishments  I  did  not  find  a  working 
man.  I  learned  that  some  workmen  attend  evening 
classes,  but,  as  with  us,  that  they  were  men  possessed  of 
more  than  average  intelligence.  The  general  impression 
which  I  brought  away  with  me  was  that  the  rapid 
growth  in  German  industries  was  due  to  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  managers  and  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
technical  education  of  the  ordinary  workmen  played  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  in  that  development.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  contrast  between  the  heads  of 
departments  and  the  average  workman  cannot  long  con- 
tinue. A  trained  foreman  or  manager  will  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  inferior  instruments,  and  ere  long  we  may  cer- 
tainly expect  that  the  German  workman  will  become  a 
better  skilled  craftsman  than  he  is-  today." 


Perfume  Tippling. 

The  Daily  Mail  publishes  an  article  on  this  subject 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

Unfortunately,  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  get- 
ting drunk. 

Eau  de  Cologne  has  been  more  or  less  used  for  many 
years.  But  of  late  years  the  quantities  sold  by  chemists 
are  enormous.  Chemists  will  tell  you  that  fashionable 
ladies  buy  an  amount  of  Eau  de  Cologne  that  they  could 
not  possibly  use  for  toilet  purposes. 

The  novice,  who,  by  the  way,  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  drinking  brandy  neat,  usually  begins  with  five 
or  six  drops  of  Eau  de  Cologne  taken  on  a  piece  of  sugar. 
It  gives  a  glow  to  the  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  to  the  eye. ' 
And  when  a  woman  is  weary  after  a  dance  it  is  delight- 
fully stimulating.  From  six  drops  the  dose  increases 
to  12.  By  and  by  30  or  40  drops  are  taken  in  water. 
And  when  well  into  the  habit  women  drink  it  by  the 
spoonful. 

Of  course,  it  ruins  the  health,  for  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  is  quickly  ruined,  sleeplessness  follows,  and 
after  awhile  melancholia  sets  in.  England  and  the 
United  States  are  the  leading  countries  in  Eau  de  Co- 
logne tippling. 

Essence  of  lavender  is  also  becoming  a  much-used 
intoxicant.  It  is  quite  common  for  a  man  to  walk  into 
a  chemist's  and  drink  a  couple  of  drachms,  or  even  an 
ounce,  of  this  still  more  destructive  liquor.  As  an  ounce 
of  essence  of  lavender  is  equal  to  about  nine-pence  worth 
of  public  house  whisky,  it  can  be  realized  how  dangerous 
the  practice  is. 

Pretty  similar  to  these  two  intoxicants  is  essence  of 
ginger.  But  the  ginger  is  even  more  harmful.  Essence 
of  ginger  is  84  degrees  over  proof,  or  about  twice  as 
strong  as  good  whisky. 

It  is  quite  surprising  what  a  lot  of  people  drink  gin- 
ger on  the  sly.  An  able  London  barrister  never  goes  to 
court  without  a  bottle  of  if.    Clergymen  take  it.    Liter- 
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ary  men  take  it.    Business  men  take  it.    But  the  great- 
est consumers  are  women. 

Usually  these  people  begin  by  taking  drops  for  pain- 
ful sensations  in  the  stomach.  Then  they  often  get  up 
to  a  pint  a  day,  and  numerous  chemists'  customers  buy 
essence  of  ginger  by  the  gallon. 

Capsicum  drinking  is  one  of  the  newest  forms  of  in- 
dulgence. Tincture  of  capsicum  is  a  very  valuable  medi- 
cine when  properly  used.  But  if  consumed  to  excess  it 
destroys  the  body.  And  the  liking  some  people  get  for 
it  is  extraordinary.  An  army  officer  who  began  taking 
capsicum  as  a  relief  for  chilly  sensation  became  so  ad- 
dicted to  its  use  that  he  could  take  no  fluid  without  it. 
He  put  it  in  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and  even  soup.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  from  being  a  happy,  cheery  man,  he 
became  gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  in  a  twelvemonth 
looked  20  years  older. 

Quite  different  from  the  foregoing  are  ether  and 
chloroform.  These  terrible  drugs  are  used  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  persons.  Men  whom  you  meet  in  busi- 
ness, and  whom  you  would  never  suspect  of  giving  way 
to  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  intoxication,  go  to  sleep 
every  night  under  the  influence  of  ether  or  chloroform. 
Chloroform  is  really  not  very  dissimilar  to  alcohol.  It 
is,  in  fact,  made  from  alcohol,  and  it  first  excites,  and 
then  stupefies,  precisely  like  alcohol.  In  one  way,  it  is 
not  so  injurious,  for  it  does  not  injure  the  substance  of 
the  liver  and  other  organs  nearly  so  much.  But  it  kills 
all  the  same. 

Some  people  drink  chloroform,  others  inhale  it. 

The  habit  is  startingly  common  in  England,  medical 
men  being  the  most  numerous  victims.  Dr.  Kerr  says 
that  he  has  found  it  consumed  mostly  by  males,  mostly 
by  doctors,  and  mostly  by  men  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  50.  After  the  horrible  experience  of  inhaling  the 
dose  there  follows  a  perfectly  delicious  unconsciousness 
of  all  discomfort  and  all  things  external  to  one's  self. 
Beautiful  visions  are  seen.  One  experiences  all  the  hap- 
piness we  conceive  to  exist  in  Heaven.  But  this  state  is 
very  transient.  Soon  there  is  a  most  unpleasant  awak- 
ening. And  until  the  next  dose  is  taken  existence  is  per- 
fect misery.  Then  ruin  progresses  very  swiftly.  Nausea 
becomes  constant,  dyspepsia  of  a  severe  form  comes  on, 
with  hatred  of  food.  There  is  an  ever-present  burning 
thirst,  a  horrid  pain  in  the  heart.  The  victim  becomes 
nervous,  languid,  drowsy,  thin,  cold,  haggard,  worn,  and 
utterly  hopeless.  He  has  an  hour  or  two  of  perfect  bliss 
every  day,  and  22  hours  of  almost  intolerable  misery. 

The  quantity  of  chloroform  used  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  it  is  astonishing.     One  woman  was  known  to  - 
have  bought  a  pint  of  it  every  day,  poured  it  on  her 
blanket,  and  inhaled  it.    Yet  a  single  teaspoonful  some- 
times kills  a  strong  man. 

Ether  is  quite  like  chloroform  in  its  effects.  But  if 
you  inhale  it  the  action  is  much  slower,  while  if  you 


drink  it  the  action  is  quicker  than  that  of  chloroform. 
At  first  it  is  most  exhilarating.  Mixed  with  whisky,  it 
excites  men  almost  to  madness.  It  is  not  so  dangerous 
to  life  as  chloroform.  Hence  it  is  more  commonly  used. 
It  takes  a  terrible  hold  of  the  consumer,  and  many  peo- 
ple get  drunk  on  it  several  times  a  day.  After  a  time  it 
produces  gastritis. 

In  Ireland,  some  years  ago,  the  population  of  an  im- 
mense district  were,  almost  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  ether  drunkards.  From  Ireland  the  practice  trav- 
eled to  Glasgow,  down  to  Lincolnshire  and  London,  and 
even  crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  quite  so  entensively 
used  now,  but  as  it  is  a  cheap  way  of  getting  drunk,  there 
is  a  progressive  increase  of  the  habit. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories, 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Louisville  Soap  Co.  write  that  they  are  running 
night  and  day  (in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  their 
former  capacity),  to  supply  the  demand  for  their  vari- 
ous brands. 

The  Rockefeller  Soap  Co.  is  a  new  incorporation  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  soap 
powders.  Directors,  Edgar  Rockefeller,  D.  H.  Dugan, 
and  E.  J.  Dugan,  Jr. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  decided  that 
the  recent  law,  which  would  have  made  an  end  of  the 
Barren  Island  garbage  and  rendering  business,  is  un- 
constitutional. 

Carbolic  soap,  imported  by  Catton,  Bell  &  Co.,  has 
been  assessed  for  duty  at  15  cents  per  pound,  under 
paragraph  72  of  the  act  of  1897,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  importers. 

The  Eureka  Soap  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  has  been 
incorporated.    Capital  $200,000. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Jose  Maria  Mar- 
ticorena,  a  prominent  soap  manufacturer  in  San  Sebast- 
ian, Spain,  and  a  reader  of  this  paper  for  the  past  ten 
years.  His  sons  will  continue  the  business  under  the 
style  of  Marticorena  Hermanos. 

Twenty-six  soap  works  at  Marseilles  have  had  to 
close  for  want  of  coal. 

The  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia,  works  has  been 
incorporated  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 
Incorporators:  A.  H.  Larkin,  L.  H.  Freedman,  H.  J. 
Bingham,  G.  E.  Hargrove,  W.  II.  Faire. 

A.  &  F.  Pears,  Ltd.,  who  have  closed  their  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  and  supplanted  it  by  an  agency  in  Chicago, 
erected  a  new  plant  during  the  last  year,  at  a  cost  of 
$130,000. 
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The  Hewitt  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  0.,  has  been 
incorporated.     Capital,  $50,000. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  among  the  associated 
retail  butchers  of  Columbus,  O.,  to  construct  a  co-oper- 
ative tallow  plant.  Henry  Pletsch  is  the  president  of 
the  butchers'  association,  and  M.  L.  Kellner  is  secre- 
tary. 

Maurice  Pincoffs,  formerly  of  Chicago,  has  left  for 
Antwerp  where  he  will  act  for  the  Proctor  &  Gamble 
Co.,  and  other  firms  as  resident  agent. 

On  another  page  our  readers  find  an  advertisement 
in  which  the  Brantford  (Ontario)  Soap  Works  are  of- 
fered for  sale.  This  is  the  factory  which  makes  the 
"Ivory  Bar"  soap,  which  has  been  known  as  one  of  the 
best  soaps  in  Canada  for  many  years,  and  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  success. 


Notes  for  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists. 


Barbers'  Bay  Rum  Substitutes. 

"The  National  Druggist,"  in  replying  to  an  inquiry 
for  a  cheap  toilet  preparation  to  take  the  place  of  "Bay 
Rum"  or  "Witch  Hazel,"  gives  the  following : 

Oil  of  bergamot 2  parts, 

Oil  of  lemon 1  part 

Oil  of  spike  lavender 1  part 

Oil  of  bay 2  parts 

Sodium  salicylate 16  parts 

Eesorcin 10  parts 

Water,  sufficient  to  make 1000  parts 

Rub  up  the  essential  oil  with  the  sodium  salicylate 
and  a  little  water,  finally  adding  water  sufficient  to  make 
a  clear  solution.  Dissolve  the  resorcin  in  the  rest  of  the 
water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Let  stand,  and  after  a 
day  or  two,  filter.  Color  with  caramel.  The  cost  of  a 
gallon  of  this  mixture  would  be  about  42  cents,  at  cur- 
rent wholesale  rates. 


Camphor  Dentifrice. 

Camphor 50  centigrams 

Powdered  soap 1  gram 

Saccharin 2.5  centigrams 

Thymol 5  centigrams 

Calcium  carbonate  .  . ' 50  grams 

Oil  of  sassafras 1  to  2  drops 

Wintergreeen  oil  or  cassia  oil  may  be  substituted  for 
the  sassafras  oil,  if  preferred. 


Assay  of  Chlorinated  Lime. 

Wolanski  proposes  the  following  method  of  assaying 
chlorinated  lime :  Pour  a  solution  of  the  substance  into 
one  of  potassium  iodide  slightly  acidified  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liberated  iodine  combines  with  the  chlorine, 
and  the  solution  becomes  decolorized.  To  insure  the 
completion  of  the  reaction  the  liquid  is  shaken  with 
chloroform,  which  is  at  once  colored  pink  if  any  free 
iodine  remains  in  solution.  The  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  employed  contains  0.1  per  cent.,  and  5  c.c.  are 
used  for  a  test.  The  hypochlorite  solution  is  xised  in 
such  strength  that  it  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of 
available  chlorine,  and  this  is  run  in  until  the  decolor- 
ization  takes  place  completely  after  each  addition. 


Quinine  Tooth  Powder. 

Prepared  chalk 825.0  grms. 

Orris  root,  powdered 100.0  grms. 

Sugar  of  milk 100.0  grms. 

Saccharin 0.25  grms. 

Pumise  stone,  powdered 25.0  grms. 

Magnesium  carbonate 25.0  grms. 

Tannin 20.0  grms. 

Quinine  hydrochloride 5.0  grms. 

Oil  of  rose 1.0  grm. 

Oil  of  peppermint 5.0  grms. 

Oil  of  ylang  ylang 5  drops 

Oil  of  bitter  almond 5  drops 

— Pit  a  rm  ace  it  I  ical  Era. 


Dusting  Powders  with  Boric  Acid. 

A  conversation  recently  on  dusting  powders  led  me 
to  try  one  of  carbolic  acid,  and  as  it  was  required  to  be 
free  from  the  old  clogging  fuller's  earth,  the  following 
was  devised : 

R    Phenol,  granul  56  grs. 

Ac.  boric,  pulv.  subtil to  1  oz. 

The  skin  was  found  to  absorb  it.  readily,  and  in  one 
case  was  rather  irritating,  so  that  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  phenol  was  made.  Boric  acid  is  a  slowly 
soluble  base,  and  should  never  be  used  unless  passed 
through  a  No.  60  sieve.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  when  a  close  application  of  anything  that  will  ad- 
mit of  being  mixed  in  this  way,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  a  good  dusting  powder,  and  boric  acid,  together  with 
the  other  ingredient — be  it  chinosol,  izal,  lysol,  or  sani- 
tas  oil — is  slowly  but  continuously  absorbed.  The  effect 
does  not  last  so  long  as  an  insoluble  base,  and  the  medi- 
cament may  be  weaker.  If  a  liquid  is  added,  the  acid 
must  be  dried  and  passed  through  a  No.  60  sieve,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  well-known  creolin  dusting  powder. — 
Herbert  Skinner. 
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Artificial  Indigo. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  says:  "The  arti- 
ficial indigo  of  commerce,  as  at  present  manufac- 
tured, is  said  to  represent  almost  pure  indigotiu. 
It  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a  97  per  cent,  powder, 
whereas  the  indigotin  contained  in  vegetable  indi- 
go fluctuates  between  70  and  80  per  cent.  The  ar- 
tificial product,  however,  contains  no  indigo  red, 
no  indigo  brown,  and  no  indigo  glue.  The  lack  of 
indigo  red  and  indigo  glue,  which  seem  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  the  relation  of  the  dye-stuff  to 
the  fiber,  are  itsi  special  disadvantages.  Still,  it  is 
believed  that  at  some  time  not  too  far  off  it  will  be 
possible  to  produce  the  indigo  red  which  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  darker  shades  of  color. 
Artificial  indigo  is  used  by  dyers  in  the  same  way 
as  vegetable  indigo,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  render 
the  process  of  manufacture  materially  cheaper, 
thus  reducing  the  price  of  artificial  indigo,  the  dan- 
ger to  natural  indigo  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  products  has  already 
commenced,  the  advantage  at  present  being  with 
the  natural  article,  inasmuch  as  its  by-productr  aid 
the  dyeing  process  to  some  extent:  moreover,  the 
price  of  the  artificial  indigo  is  only  a  fractiin  below 
that  of  the  same  quality  of  the  natural  product." 

Borax  Mining  In  California. 

The  Frazier  Boreate  Mining  Company  is  the 
title  of  a  new  concernt  located  in  Ventura  County, 
Calafornia,  which  is  going  to  do  its  best  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  borax  monopoly  now  run  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  Company.  So  far  the  new  com- 
pany is  shipping  about  ISO  tons  per  month,  but  the 
New  Yore  Commercial  says  there  are  "untold  thou- 
sands of  tons"  of  colmonite  blocked  out  ready  for 
mining  as  soon  as  shipping  facilities  are  improved. 

Cement  Industry  In  The  U.S.A. 

The  cement  industry  is  developing  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  United  Stites.  There  are  now  forty 
factories  producing  Portland  cement,  and  the  pro- 
ducts for  1900  will  be  nearly  6,000,000  barrels. 
The  increase  has  been  greatest  in  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley region  in  Pennsylvania.  The  severe  require- 
ments of  engineers  and  the  introduction  of  testing 
laboratories  for  cements,  and  the  employment  of 
chemists  at  the  works,  have  lead  to  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  and  consequently  a  much 
more  general  use  of  the  American  product. 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


If  you  have  a  good  position — hold  on  to  it.  If 
you  have  not,  perhaps  an  adv.  in  this  paper  will 
help  you  find  one. 

Wants  of  all  kidns  are  most  readily  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  trade  through  these  small  ads. 
in  the  Soap  Journal 


336  United    States    Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Nottaul,  Nottaid  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,   Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Nezoark,   N.J. 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  {.Wis. 

Soap  Co. 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

n.  v. 

Purgo,  O.  W.  Gollings,  Chicago 
Mai  en  a,  B.  F.  York,  Warrior's 
Mark,  Pa. 


Chic  38 

Globe  Castile  38 

Happy  Moments  38 

Ringer  38 

Tom  Boy  38 

White  Holly  38 

Gotham  Chips  335 

Ozone  Chips  335 

Ozone  Shavings  335 

Everybody  330 

Dixie  Family  330 

Yankee  58 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

4  X  High  Grade  338 

2for5-4X    338 

4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 

Fiorina  16 

Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 

Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 

Florodora  16 

Romeo  16 

Venetia  Bouquet  16 

Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 

L'Heliotvope  d'Amerique  16 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 

Dermic  16 

Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   ] 

Colony  Bouquet  16 

La  Juliette  Yiang  Ylang  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  1 

Princeton  16 

Tavern  16 

Cleanall  336 

Washington  336 

Camelia  336 

Congo  336 

Swift's  Pride  337 

Old  Mill  337 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 

White  Ribbon  337 

Snap  337 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Green  Plum  337 

Mohawk  337 

Bell  Cow  321 

Queen  Luise  8 
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STTFFLEMEXTTAXTC    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the  Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

^     ■  I  m     » 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
*3T  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Borinquen,/" 


5.  and  Thomas  Crushed  Lily  191 

Crushed  Heliotrope  191 

Crushed  Roses  191 

Crushed  Violets  191 

Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White 

6oap  Works. 
Crystal    White    Lace 
White  Soap  Wo    ' 


Crystal 


•^  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New     Elkington,  Philadelph 

York  Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co.,  Bouquet  de  Noel  IB 

New  York  Bozena  322 

320  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin-  Brag  38 

nati,  O.  Brighton  Family  321 

321  Bell    &   BogartSoap  Co.,  Bristo  325 

New  York  Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal-  Crystal     White    Tar 

322  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago.  iug  Tar  Soap  332  White  Soap  Works. 

323  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,   Ham-  Brown  Wax  58  Cuba  63 
ilton.  Ont.                                Bull  Dog  Tar  328  Cucumber  Cream  16 

384  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Curea  191 

Joseph,  Mo.  Chicago 

3253Bing'nampton  (NY.)  Soap  Buttermilk  and  BOsewatel334Dav.e8,    ^    ^    ^^ 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co.   By  Jingo,  Alsfelder,  Bardes  &>     Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook. 

327  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati      Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O. 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr    &     Rees     Co.,  Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  MottledGerman  120 


Wabash,  Ind. 
34  Retainers  Soap  Co. 
cinnati. 


Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 
Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer 

Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gloria  Castile  328 


ville  S.  Wis.  Delicia  Boquet  16 

Deltaso,   Delta    Mfg.    Co.,    St. 


Cin- Cake  Walk,  Lou 
Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
A  Better  90  California  Violet  54 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328  Calla  Lj]y  Borax  54 

Acme  Sponge  328  Calumet  Family  63 

Admiral  Dewey  331  Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Ch 

A>   H.   G.,    Amalga    Soap    Co.,      „0/}i/_ 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Canon  Ball  294 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New  Carbolic  Remedy  320 

York  „  ,     ,    Carbolic  White  290 

Alfa,  Oettmger  Co.,  New  York.  Cascavilla  334 
Almond  Cream  16— 331  Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  New  Domma  (laundry  soap),   Ford, 

Amalga  High   Grade,   Amalga  York.  N.  Y.  Eaton  iy  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y.  Castile  May  Bell,  333.  Dominion  16 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co.  Celery  Cream  16  Dominion  Buoquet  16 

American  Girl  115  Centaur  327  Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 

ican  Housewife,  Rear-  Cents     and     Sense,     Dreyfuss  Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 


Dewey  286 

Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  Jaws 

&  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 


don  Soap  Co. 
America's  Best  Family. 

ra,  (lit.)  Soap  Works. 
Amoma  302 
Anco  Tar  380 
Anglo-American  331 
Anglo  Saxon  331 


Soap  Co..  Chicago.  Dominion  Oat  Meal  to 

Century    Borax,    Belknap  fr  Domino  16 

McCann,  Newburgh,  N.Y.         Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton 
Ceske  Jadrove  322  Soap  Co. 

Ces-Polskie  322  Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin- 

Champion  of   the  West,  /.   T.      ton  Soap  Co         _    _ 

Evans,  Cypress,  Ky.  Dr.  Janck's  Physicians,  Clin- 


Floriano  Castile  294 

Forest  Bouquet  16 

Formaldic,  Clark  M.  Eggleston, 
New  York 

Fragrant  Bouquet  301 

Freedom  298 

Fruitano,  Leo  S.  Samuel,  New- 
ark. N.  J. 

4  Bells  308 


334 

German's  Family,  A  urora  Soap 
Works 

Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew 
art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

G.  I.  Y.  320 

Gladiator  16 

Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,    Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Gloria  71 

Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co., 
New  York 

Gold    Leaf,   M 
Soap   Co. 

Gold  Mine  120 

GoldStar  48 

Gold  Standard  8 

Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 

Golden  Cream  320 

Golden  Era,  Maple  1 
Co..  St.  loseph.  Mo. 

Good  Friend  Michig* 
Works. 

Grab,  Grossfeld &  Roe,  Chicago 

Grand  Bouquet  16 

Grape  Fruit  191 

Greater  New  York,  C.  J.  Bent- 
ley  ty  Co.,  New  York 

Gun  Boat  38 


incite    (Wis.) 


af  Soap 

',  Soap 


(y       Gallet,  Cheerful  if  ton  Soap  C3. 

■     Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora, (111)  Dr.  Raub's  Egg  Whi^e.  Charles 
Soap  Works.  F.  Miller,  Reading    " 


Anthea,     Rogi 
Paris,  Franc. 
Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,   R.  E.  L.  Johnston,  CMcago'bTein'e  2  Dr.  Stuai 

Cleaneasy  286  95 

Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepari,  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated 

Providence,  R.  I.  -& ,„  Ri_j  oq 

Cleanola,      Ma---"-     'w.v^  Early  Bird 

Soap   Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 


Denver,' Colo. 
Antiseptic  Cinchonia  3 
Anti  Trust  294 
Anvil  Pumice  54 
Arkansas  Traveller  191 
Artisan  2 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 
Auto,  Mark  Mve 

phia. 
Avalon  54 
Aurora   Belle,    A\ 

Soap  Works. 


Antisei-tieSoap 


Philadel-  Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 

Cocoa  Milk,  Wm.  P.  Ja 
.  ... .       Co.,  Indianapolis. 
■a,    (III.)  Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 


Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,  ■  H.  Newman,    Aut 

ora,  III. 
Bermuda    Star,   Rohe  &  Bro. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ross  Michigau  Soap 


nette      (Wis.) 

Easter  Lillie  191 
Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C. 
G.    Cribbs  ty    Son,      Benton 
&      Harbor,  Mich. 

Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day- 
ton, O. 
E electric  63 
Colonial  Borax,  floral  Soap  C«g->    *«,  Canada^   John 

Co.,  New  York.  ' 

(Comet)  for  Canada:   D.  Rich 

ards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Comfort,   Comfort  Powder  Co.,  gJ^MotUed  German 
^  Hartford,  Conn.  Electric  Spark  304 

Shreveport    Cotton  Elysian  v\o]et  54 

Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  &r 

Co.  New    York. 
Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal- 
ley ty  Co.,  New  York 
Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  £r 

Co.,  New   York 
Etna  63 
Bulalia  96 

Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

"  Glycerine  95 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 
El  Diploma  16 


Oil  Co. 

Works.  Commander  16 

Big  Boss  308  Commodore,     Weideman     Co., 

Big  Deal  286  Cleveland,  O. 

Big  Piece  120  Common  Sense  325 

Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala)  Complexion  Bath  41 

Soap  Co.  Coronado  54 

Bill  the  Kicker  90  (Coronet)  323 

Black  Bear  61  Cotto,      Globe     Refining     Co., 

Black     Cat     Petroleum,     New     Louisville,  'Ky. 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.       Court,    Court  Perfumery    Co.,  ,,    , 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      New    York     ,  extract 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soav  Cracker  Jack  35 

Co.  Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 

Black  Hawk,  Warnock  SrRai  "         Carbolic  191 


Hanzy  Panzy  294 

Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett, 

New   York,  N.  Y. 
Hawaii  70 
Heartsease  54 
Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

Coffin.  New  York 
Heavy  Weight  70 
Helmet  386 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 
HesperuB,  /.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Fork.  Tenn. 
High  Ball  263 
H  O,     Hornby  s     Oatmeal    Co., 

New   York 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    /• 

Hood,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co,,  Newark 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 


Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 
Johnson's_Washing  Powder  63 


ston,  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Grass  Belle 334 
Bob  Lee  )91 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 


Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
CruBhed  Lilac  191 


Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  63 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifl  318 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 

Floating  Tar  71 

Floral  Honey  16 


Kawa-Cura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  3! 
Kre-Mo  95 


Eagle 


La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 

Ladies'  Toilet  304 

La  Diploma  16 

La  Fantasma  16 

La  Favorita  16 

La  Favorita  Castile  328 

La  Gloria  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.   Royal 

Soap  &  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
La  Paloma54 
Lasco  54 
Lavasa,    F.     W.     Turner     /•-., 

Boston 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A .  F.  James,  New 

York 
Lighthouse  298 
Lilac  Blossoms  302 
Lilax  302 
Lion  Castile  38 
Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Co.,  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 

Madison  Square,  Colonial  Soup 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:   /.  T. 

Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf )  for  Canada:      /. 

T.  Logan.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lenion  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    W. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.  Jaus  &  Co. ,  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap   ty 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 
Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple   Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roc/t- 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 

Nana  331 

Nase  Ceske  322 

Na-y  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Necessaire.  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 

Nerve  and  Muscle  320 

New  Century,    White  tyBagley 

Co.,  Worcester, 
New  Era  63 

New  Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S. 
i  Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  A  urora,  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Noxdirt,       Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg.  Wm.  E.  Scott  ty  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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■Needle,    Enoch    Morgan' 


Odorless     Naphtha,      Color, 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
0-Ko  Ko,      Marinette     (Wis.)  Polskie  Mydlo  322 

Soap  Co.  Porto  Rico  70 

O  d  Granada  Castile  334  P  atts'  Astral  321 

Old  Vet  290  Presto  77 

Olivena  11  Prima  Donna  16 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191  Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 

Olive  Oil  Savon  326  Princess  Acacia  16 

Olivine    Washing    Compound,  Princess  Bouquet  16 
One  Second,  One  Second  Mfg.  Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Co.,  Si.  foseph,  Mo.  Princess  Mignonette  16 

Only  Standard  199  Princess  Pansy  16 

Opera  Bouquet  298  Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

Ophir  332  Prosperity      Washing      < 

Orinda,    Vail    Bros.,    Philadel-      pound  154 

phia,  Pa.  Prudential  2 

Orris  Bath  41  Pure  Palm  Oil  334 

Ospoto,    E.   B.    Sutton,    New  Pure  Pine  Tar  334 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our   Pusher,   Enterprise 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 
Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 


Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Mfg.  Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Pacific  Laundry  54 
Palma  Rosa  95 
Palm  Family  302 
Palm  Laundry  302 
Palm  Olive  63 
Pan  American  48 
Paradise  16 
Paradise  Bouquet  16 
Park  Hotel  71 
Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle, 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pay  Day 


Radiant,    Oettinger    Co 

York,  N.   Y. 
Ramon  a  54 
Red     Heart,     Troy     Laundry 

Machine   Co. 
Reducine,      Max    Rink,    New 
'   York,  N.Y. 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
,,        ,.  Heliotrope334 

,,        ,,  Easter  Lily  334 

Iris334 
Lis  de  Valle  334 
,,        ,, Pink  Carnation  334 
,,  Violette  334 


Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319  Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95     Remmer  Honey  of  White  Clo 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.      ver  334 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Remmers  Oatmeal  334 

der  154  Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Petro  318  Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Petro-Olive  318  Riviera  16 

Petro-Oleum  318  Riviera  Bouquet  16 

Petro-Tar  115.  Riviera  Heliotrope  16 

Physicians'    Universal   Toilet,  Riviera  Liiac  16 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks  Riviera  Rose  16 

(Picture)  323  Riviera  Violet  16 

Pin  191  Rose  de  France  95 

Pine  Apple  334  Rose  White,  Alsfelder,  Bardes 

Pink  Carnation  16  &>  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Royal  Worcester,  White  &• 
Bagley  Co.,    Worcester,  Mass. 

Rozella  115 

Rub-No-More,  G.  A .  Berghofr 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Ruby)  323 


Sailor,  A  ug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve 
land,  O. 

(Sailor  Boy)  323 

Salome,  Salome  Cotnpany,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Sanatine,  /.  H.  Farr  &>  Co., 
Toronto,   Ont. 

Sang-Cutica,  Arnold  Turner, 
New  York 

Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95 

Sapodermin,  C.  Bischoff  &>  Co., 
New  York 

Savon  a  l'Heliotrope  de  St. 
Marin  16 

Savon  au  Orris  41 

Savon  aux  Lilas  Blanc  de 
Savoie   16 

Savon  des  Violettes  191 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose 
334 

Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle  334 

Savon  Sweet  llosselle  334 

Savonia  21 

Scalpine,  Newton  Edmonds, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Scourall,  U.  S.  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati. 

Scourolio    327 

Scott's  Soap,  Wm.  E.  Scott  & 
Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada). 

FJ.  Richards  Woodstock,  Ont, 

Sea  Salt  Castile  95 

Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Sierra  Madre  54 

Silverine  327 

Silver  Soap  Powder,  Davies 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 

Slavonic  322 

Slovenske  322 

KoMcski's  Polskie  322 

Sokoli  322 

Snow  Shoe  58 

Soapet  324 

Soap  Dust  58 

Soapo,  -S\  L.  Gedney,  East  Or- 
ange, N.f. 

Suodiam  Washing  Compound, 
Walter  Wainwright,  New 
comerston,  O. 

Solar  58 

Southern  Belle  191 

Southern  Elder  Flower  16 

(Souvenir)  323 


Standard  Navy  Tar  334 

Star— Chips  120 

St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 

Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Sultana  Tar  71 

Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 

Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 

Sweet  Caporal  115 

Sweet  Comfort  325 

Sweet  Maiden  191 

Sweep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros. 

Dayton    O. 
Swiss  Carnation  332 

Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Target,    Reading    (Pa.)     Soap 

Wis. 
2-Bel-Ka  321 
Teddy  Roosevelt  115 
The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents 

120 
Tecumseh  Castile  72 
(Telephone)   for   Canada :    D. 

Richards.  Woodstock,  Ont. 
The  Latest  286 
The  Lily  Fair  54 
The  Wizard  115 
Thistle  Dew  320 
Thunder  29 

Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 
Toilet  Borax  41 
Toilet  Lily  189 
Toilet  Moss  189 
Toilet  Niobe  189 
Toilet  Rose  189 
Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 
Tommy  302 
Tonic  Tar,  333. 
3  X  A  A  326 
3  X  X  X  326 

Ukalypta  54 

Uncle  Charley- Tar  334 

Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

Uncle  Sam's  Family,  Electric 
Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

Unico  16 

Union  Square,  Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United  Familie,  Grossfeld  & 
Roe,  Chicago 

Usona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

U.  S  Mail  38 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail  Merchants'1  As- 
sociation, New  Jersey 

Velvo-Silvo,   Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetian  71 


Verona  Violet  95 

Vera  Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A.  H.  Nolting,Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Ward's  White  Floating  Bor 
ax  41 

Wash  Alone,  P.  Gugerty, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Washeesie  (for  Canada,)  Mc- 
Laren &>  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 

Washington  Castile  71 

Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Western  Star  54 

Westminister  16 

Whaleback  181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

White  Ash  308 

White  City  Soap  Chips  1 

White  Flag,  Metropolita 
Co.,  New   York 

White  Fleece  167 

White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 
ark,  N.f. 

White  Lawn  263 

White  Premium  £5 

(White  Star)   for  Canada:  "£>. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

White  Sulphur  327 

White  Violette  41 

Wilbert's  Best  329 

Wild  Rose  191 

Wisconsin  Star  71 

Witch,  Shumway  b>  Co. 

Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 

Wizard  29 

Wolfe's  Electro  58 

Wolfe's  Wax  58 


Yankee  Doodle  268 

"  "        Tar  268 

Toilet  268 
Yellow  Imperial,   Maple  Le 

Soap  Co.,  St.foseph,  Mo. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
Yukon  302 
Yusea  58 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making-  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing-, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds   are  large.     The   section  devoted   to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  I  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.'1''1  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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M.L.BARRETT&CO, 

INCORPORATED, 

Importers  of  and  Dealers  in 

ESSENTIAL  OILS, 

CAUSTIC  SODA, 

COCOANUT  OIL, 

PEARL  ASH, 

Rosin,  Talc,  Soda  Ash,  Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA  QUARTZ  CO., 

SILICATE  OF  SODA. 

219  Lake  St.  and  35-37  Franklin  St., 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Guaranteed 

Superior  to  any 


and 


Equal  to 


the  Natural 


RHOD1NOL  II 

OIL  OF  ROSE 


-Synthetic) 


$4.00  per  oz. 


HELIOTROPINE  Crystals 
NEROLINE 
VANILLIN 
COUHARIN 
Oil  Wintergreen 
Amandol  (Bitter  Almond) 
Cinnamon  (Ceylon  Odor). 


Lowest 
Market 
Prices 


COLORS:  Green.  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 

Can  be  used  in  Alkaline  or  AlcoholiC'Solutions. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics 


FRIES  BROS. 


Mfg.  Chemists. 


92  Reade  St.  NEW  YORK. 


OIL  OF  MYRBANE 

for  scenting  laundry  soap.  It  has  the 
two-fold  advantage  of  costing  little 
and  of  being  very  efficient.  Write 
for  sample  and  price  of  Barrett's  C.  P. 
Brand. 

Chemical  Dept., 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 

Land  Title  Bldg.,    Philadelphia. 


sole  CLAYTON  ROCKHILL,  w 


:Kr:E!T7\r  yoh.ec, 


'Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

Must  be  a  reason  for  it.' 


The  "JOHNSON" 

ROTARY  PUMP. 

Adapted  to  PUMPING  ail  kinds  of  Liquids— Thick  or  Thin,  Hot  or  Cold 


Simple  in  construction. 

Positive  in   action. 

All  parts  interchangeable. 


Made  in  both  iron  and  bronze 

— also  in  acid-proof  alloy. 

As  a  belt  pump,  steam 

pump,   or  geared  to 

elctric  motor  or 

g-as  engine. 


Sizes:  1  to  6  in.  Capacity:  25  to- 750  gal.  per  min. 

Send  for  32  -page  Pump  Album  and 

Export  Discount. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS 

DAVIS  JOHNSON  CO.,        CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Philadelphia  Quartz  60.. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 

Philadelphia,  Pa.      Anderson,  Ind. 

OFFICE 

121  S.  Third  St., 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 

121   S.  Third   St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   or    supplies 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

BUFFALO Brad  J.  Cilley. 

CHICAGO M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI -Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND Fred.  G.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT Theo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sous,  326  Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS-  R.  Vallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW   YORK Welch,  Holme&ClarkCo.,381-383WestSt. 

PITTSBURGH-  .Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seventh  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS Whitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO -Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St. 


SILEX 


especially  prepared  for 

SCOURING  and  LAUNDRY  soaps. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT    WOOD  FINISHING  GO., 

New  Milford,  Ct.     55  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


The    Central    Silica  Co. 

FORTVILLE,  INDIANA. 

»       MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


AGENCIES: 

Central  Commercial  Co.,  194  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  Garlick  &  Co.,  «126  West  Water  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Aimer  Hood,  10th  and  Hickory  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 
E.  D.  Concaunon,  American  Central  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
0.  L   Hall,  212  California  St.,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bellis  Bros.  &  Pate  Co.  1667  Maiden  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED"  AND   "FOR  SALE' 


advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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50    YEARS' 
IENCE 


Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
f  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
•  months,  $L   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

SCo.36,Broadwav.  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes.. 


Loring  Coes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.     


Farrell  &  Rempe  Go. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

PIPE  COILS 

....FOR.... 

SOAP  MAKERS. 


Pipe  Welding  by  Electricity. 


Coils  of  all  descriptions  for  icf  machinery 
heaters,  &c. 

Sacramento  and   Carroll  Aves., 
CHICAGO. 


New  Edition  of 

AflERICAN 


SOAPS 


Now  Ready! 

Price,  $15.00,  Post=paid. 

. ♦ 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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OSCAR    E.     WHITELAW. 


Established  1853. 


ROBERT    H.     WHITELAW. 


WHITELAW  BROTHERS, 

409-41  1    North  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Importers,  Jobbers  and  Commission.  All  kinds  oe  Materials  for 

SOAP  MANUFACTURERS, 

REPRESENTING 

Wing  &  Evans  for  Solvay  Process  Company's  Products, 
Philadelphia  Quartz  Company's  Silicate  Soda, 

Importers  of  Greenbanks  Specialties,  Cocoanut  and  Palm  Oils. 

QUOTATIONS   FOR 

Caustic,  Silicate,  and  Sal  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  Rosin,  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Silex,  and  Talc, 
F.  O.  B.  or  delivered  in  car  lots  to  any  point  on  or  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.  *•  *r  sr  *f  *r 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST  POCKET  DIARIES, 

IV! 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH  CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

MfsTsSf 

218  and  220    THSRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  January  1,  1901 


VOL.   XI.   No.   5. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Half          "    

Quarter    "    

135  00 
75  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER   DOUBLE   RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


We  received  with  much  pleasure  a  New  Year's  card, 
reading :  "With  all  Good  Wishes  for  a  Happy  Christ- 
mas and  a  Peaceful  and  Prosperous  New  Year,  from  A. 
E.  Nelson,  Lieut.-  Col.,  Mayor  of  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony." 

The  sender  of  the  card,  besides  being  mayor  of  Gra- 
hamstown, is  also  the  owner  of  a  prosperous  soap  factory 
in  that  city.  These  wishes  for  a  "peaceful"  New  Year 
have  a  peculiar  significance,  coming  from  the  country 
they  do,  and  we  return  the  sender  our  most  sincere 
wishes  for  a  peaceful  future,  not  only  for  Grahamstown, 
but  for  the  Cape  Colony  and  its  neighbors. 


Some  months  ago  we  remarked  in  these  pages  that 
the  only  school  for  soap-makers  in  Germany  had  dis- 
continued its  courses  since  a  year  or  so.  We  had  in 
mind  the  soap  branch  of  a  government  institution  and 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  there  had  been  established 
in  1900  the  "Versuchs-  und  Lehranstalt  der  Seifen- 
siederzeitung"  in  Augsburg.  A  prospectus  of  the  latter 
.  school  is  before  us  now,  and  we  gather  from  it  some  in- 
teresting details. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  "teach  young  men,  who 
already  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  trade,  such 
further  scientific  and  theoretical  details  as  may  be 
needed  for  their  future  advancement."  The  object  is 
sought  to  be  attained  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises ; 
the  former  embracing  as  much  as  is  deemed  necessary  of 
physics,  chemistry  (general  and  special,  as  applied  to 
alkalis  and  fats),  raw  products,  commercial  correspond-, 
ence,  and  technical  drawing.  The  practical  exercises 
include  analytical  work  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  soaps  by  steam  and  by  direct  fire ;  also  the  man- 
ufacture of  candles,  sal  soda.,  etc. 

The  cost  of  a  course  of  six  months  is  $85  (100  for 
students  from  countries  other  than  Germany),  including 
the  use  of  the  laboratory,  reagents,  library,  etc.  The 
first  course  of  this  school  was  recently  completed  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  successful. 


Do  we  need  to  mention  that  the  school  just  referred 
to  is  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Soap  Journal  ? 


A  washing  match!  Not  one  of  those  competitive 
feats  in  which  one  man  (or  woman)  endeavors  to  show 
his    (or  her)    superior  skill  and  rapidity,  but  a  very 
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serious  competition  between  rival  soap  concerns,  in  a  war 
to  the  knife!  Such  is  the  latest  occurrence  at  Mann- 
heim, in  which  figured  the  Sunlight  soap  factory  on  one 
side,  and  a  considerable  number  of  German  soap  fac- 
tories on  the  other.  Our  reports  on  the  competitive 
trials  (of  which  two  were  made)  are  from  German 
sources,  and  though  apparently  made  in  a  spirit  of  great 
fairness,  are  perhaps  not  quite  free  from  bias.  (The 
Sunlight  soap  factory  in  question  is  the  one  located  in 
Germany. ) 

The  trials  had  been  ordered  by  the  court  in  the 
course  of  a  suit  of  which  we  have  made  mention  before, 
and  experts  appointed  by  the  court  were  present  to  de- 
cide between  the  respective  merits  of  "German"  soaps 
and  "Sunlight"  soap.  The  interests  of  the  German  soap 
industry  at  large  were  upheld  by  the  executive  officers  of 
several  soap  manufacturers'  associations,  while  the  Sun- 
light Co.  was  represented  by  two  directors. 

On  the  appointed  day  a  quantity  of  laundry  was  as- 
sorted in  such  a  way  that  two  equal  lots  should  result  as 
regards  material,  degree  of  soiling,  etc.  One  lot  was 
marked  with  a  red  thread,  and  sticks  were  drawn  which 
side  was  to  wash  the  marked  pieces  and  which  side 
should  treat  the  other  half.  Then  there  was  weighed  off 
a  certain  amount  of  Sunlight  soap  and  for  the  other 
side  a  quantity  of  "German  light-yellow  curd-soap" 
bought  at  a  store.  The  experts  retained  a  piece  of  each 
of  these  soaps  for  subsequent  analysis,  and  on  request 
the  German  side  of  the  trial  was  furnished  some  sal  soda 
to  be  used  with  the  soap.  Expert  washer  women  were 
engaged  on  both  sides,  and  a  record  was  kept  of  the 
time,  amount  of  soap  used,  etc.,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  two  lots  examined  into. 

And  then  opinions  differed  on  every  point.  The  ex- 
perts have  not  as  yet  published  their  report,  and  in  order 
to  do  no  injustice  to  either  party  we  refrain  for  the 
present  from  giving  the  statements  which  emanate  from 
one  side  alone. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  "Year  Book  and  Diary  for 
1901"  issued  by  "Oils,  Colors  &  Drysalteries."  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  very  conveniently  arranged  diary  part, 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  useful  information,  such 
as  recipes,  painters'  notes,  color  mixtures,  a  list  of  chem- 
ical names  with  their  popular  equivalents,  legal  infor- 
mation, an  illustrated  list  of  trade-marks,  calculating 
tables,  tables  of  weights,  measures,  etc.,  and,  in  short, 
just  the  kind  of  information  which  it  is  very  convenient 
to  have  on  hand  for  easy  reference  as  occasion  requires. 
This  volume  is  issued  every  year  in  an  enlarged  form 
and  in  its  present  state  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  office. 


Do  not  forget  our  collection  of  soap  advertisements 
which  we  print  every  month,  and  the  supply  of  which 
needs  constant  renewals  so  that  we  may  not  run  short  of 
material.  Send  your  own  specimens  or  those  of  other 
firms  that  catch  your  eye. 


Wanted- — The  address  of  a  Chicago  firm  making  a 
soap  cutter.    Address  this  Journal. 


Fertilizing  Materials. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Bulletin  145,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station : 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  bulletin  is  reported  the  work  of  the  station 
relating  to  commercial  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  ma- 
terials. 

The  fertilizing  materials  examined  include  47  sam- 
ples of  the  various  standard  products.  This  work  has 
for  its  primary  object  the  instruction  of  the  farmer,  in 
reference  not  only  to  the  composition  and  use  of  stand- 
ard fertilizing  supplies,  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  actual  constituents  in  them  and  in  regular 
brands,  but  also  to  rational  methods  of  purchasing 
plant-food. 

In  foreign  countries,  particularly  Germany,  where 
work  of  this  nature  has  been  carried  on  for  a  longer 
time,  the  application  in  practice  of  the  information  fur- 
nished along  these  lines  is  more  general,  and  haphazard 
methods  of  purchase  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

The  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  required 
the  analysis  of  300  samples  of  different  brands  of  com- 
plete fertilizers,  25  of  ground  bone  and  31  of  miscel- 
laneous products.  The  number  examined  this  year  indi- 
cates a  thorough  inspection,  although  a  number  of 
brands  may  have,  nevertheless,  escaped  the  inspectors, 
owing  either  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  have  not 
reported  to  the  station  the  names  of  their  brands,  or 
that  in  the  case  of  special  brands,  or  where  small 
amounts  were  handled*  they  were  sold  or  used  before 
they  could  be  inspected. 

In  addition,  there  are  reported  the  analyses  of  five 
samples  of  home  mixtures,  and  twelve  of  mixtures  spe- 
cially compounded  by  manufacturers  to  order. 

These  lines  of  work  have  been  a  matter  of  special 
investigation  in  the  past,  and  the  results  secured  confirm 
the  conclusions  heretofore  reached,  viz.,  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  the  use  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  and  the  application  of  a 
knowledge  of  what  and  how  to  buy  are  quite  as  import- 
ant as  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  producer  with  the 
law  providing  how  products  shall  be  sold.  The  guaran- 
tee which  the  law  requires  may  be  easily  kept,  and  yet 
the  charge  for  the  actual  constituents  may  be  so  great 
as  to  amount  virtually  to  a  fraud  upon  the  ignorant  con- 
sumer. It  may  be  that  an  average  charge  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  $6.49,  or  31.2  per  cent.,  for  mixing,  bag- 
ging and  selling,  is  not  greater  than  is  necessary  to 
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enable  them  to  secure  a  living  profit;  the  question  for  to  the  agricultural  value,  even  relatively,  and  therefore 

the  farmer  to  determine  is  whether  he  can  afford  to  pay  cannot  mislead  in  this  direction.    It  is  a  guide  only  as  to 

these  charges  when,  by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  ques-  the  charges  for  mixing,  handling  and  selling  plant-food 

tion  as  presented  by  the  station,  he  may  learn  how  to  contained  in  the   different  brands  as  compared  with 

reduce  them.  other  brands.     Any  system  of  comparison  of  brands 

The  analyses  do  not  reveal  any  flagrant  attempt  at  must  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  judgment  of  the  pur- 
fraud,  although  the  crude  preparation  of  many  brands  chaser;  he  must  determine  for  himself  whether  he  would 
and  the  wide  variations  that  exist  in  the  cost  per  pound  rather  that  his  phosphoric  acid,  for  example,  were  more 
of  the  constituents  in  the  different  products,  and  even  or  less  soluble,  that  the  nitrogen  should  be  derived  from 
different  brands  of  the  same  manufacturer,  indicate  that  the  more  quickly-acting  nitrate,  or  the  more  lasting  or- 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  busi-  ganic  forms,  or  whether  for  his  purpose  the  muriate  is 
ness  are  not  possessed  of  the  ordinary  facilities  required  ■  just  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  sulphate  of  potash. 
to  secure  a  proper  mechanical  condition  or  uniformity,  These  conditions  are  indicated  by  the  analysis  which  ac- 
or  they  do  not  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  import-  companies  the  valuation,  which  is  not  to  be  used  in  total 
ance  of  these  points.  disregard  of  the  composition.    With  these  points  clearly 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  farmers  taking  direct  understood,  a  comparison  of  commercial  values  cannot 

advantage  of  the  suggestions  of  the  station  concerning  be  regarded  as  discriminating  against  specific  manu- 

methods  of  purchase  is  growing  annually,  is  an  encour-  facturers  or  particular  brands. 

aging  feature  of  our  work,  although  progress  in  this  The  wholesale  prices  per  pound  of  plant-food  pre- 
direction  is  confined  largely  to  the  more  thickly-settled  vailing  in  New  York  during  the  six  months  immediately 
districts,  where  market-gardening,  fruit-growing,  and  in  preceding  March  1,  last,  were  for  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of 
fact  where  more  intensive  culture  is  practiced.  This  soda,  11.2  cents;  in  sulphate  of  ammonia,  14.5  cents,, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  more  thinly-  and  in  dried  blood,  11.2  cents;  for  available  phosphoric 
settled  districts,  where  extensive  culture  is  practiced,  acid  in  acid  phosphate,  3.1  cents,  and  for  actual  potash 
smaller  amounts  are  used  and,  besides,  it  is  more  difficult  in  muriate  of  potash,  3.7  cents;  in  kainit,  3.8  cents;  in 
to  effect  co-operation,  which  is  an  essential  factor.  A  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  4.2  cents,  and 
large  majority  are  still  wedded  to  the  "ton  basis"  of  in  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  4.1  cents.  A  corn- 
purchase,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  relation  of  parison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  last  year  will  show 
guarantee  or  composition  to  selling  price.  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the  market  prices  of 
2.  the  ammoniates,  or  nitrogen-furnishing  materials,  which 
the  trade  value  of  eertilizing  ingredients  eor  has,  however,  been  taken  into  account  in  arranging  the 
1900,  .and  the  examination  of  the  stand-  schedule. 

ard  materials  supplting  them.  From  this  as  a  basis,  therefore,  the  following  sched- 

In  most  states,  in  which  a  fertilizer  control  is  exer-  ule  of  trade  values  was  arranged  at  a  meeting  of  station 

cised  it  is  customary  to  estimate  and  affix  a  commercial  directors  and  chemists  for  use  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 

valuation  to  the  various  materials  analysed.     This  esti-  chusetts,  New  York,  Ehode  Island,  Vermont  and  New 

mated  commercial  value,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  Jersey  during  the  season  of  1900 : 

is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  agricultural  value,  the  schedule  of  trade  '  values  adopted  by  experiment 
latter  depending  upon  the  character  and  form  of  the  stations  for- 1900. 

material  with  reference  to  its  availability  and  the  needs  Nitrogen  in  nitrates 13.5 

and  value  of  the  crop  for  which  it  is  to  be  applied.    The  Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts 17.0 

former,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  by  market  and  Organic  nitrogen  in  dried  and  fine-ground  fish, 

trade  conditions,  such  as  supply  and  demand,  the  cost  meat  and  blood,  and  in  mixed  fertilizers 15.5 

of  production,  the  methods  of  manipulations  required,  Organic  nitrogen  in  fine-ground  bone  and  tankage  15.5 

etc.     It  is  derived  by  applying  to  the  various  forms  of  Organic  nitrogen  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage.  .  .  .    11.0 

plant-food  ingredients,  as  shown  by  analysis,  the  values  Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water 4.5 

previously  determined  upon  for  them.    These  values  are  Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate  4.5 
fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  are  altered  according  to  the  Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  in  fine  bone  and  tank- 
cost  of  the  standard  materials  containing  these  forms  of            age 4.0 

plant-food,  as  shown  in  market  reports  and  actual  trans-  Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  in   coarse  bone  and 

actions.  tankage 2.0 

Tt  is  not  asserted  that  this  system  shows  absolutely  Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble  in  mixed  fertilizers.  . .     2.0 

the  commercial  value  of  each  brand  at  the  time  that  the  Phosphoric   acid,   insoluble   in   fine-ground   fish, 
sales  were  made,  but  the  relative  commercial  value  of  cotton-seed   meal,   castor   pomace   and   wood 

the  different  brands ;  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  guide  as  ashes 4.0 

<?\o\4 
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Potash  as  muriate 4.25  bills,  which  have  been  most  carefully  drawn.     It  will 

Potash  as  sulphate  and  in  forms  free  from  mu-  only  be  possible  to  summarize  briefly  the  general  scope 

riates  (or  chlorides) 5.0  of  the  bills,  rather  than  to  pass  any  criticism  upon  them 

VALUATION   OF   FERTILIZING  INGREDIENTS  IN   FINE-  at  ™e  Present  time. 

ground  feeds  ^  w*^  De  remembered  that  the  treaty  of  agreement 

.  _  which  has  been  generally  known  as  the  "International 

Organic  nitrogen 1  .  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property" 

Phosphoric  acid 4.U  m  concluded  at  parig;  in  MaTch>  18S3;  in  which  nearly 

all  the  important  countries  of  Europe,  together  with  the 

The  results  of  analysis  of  47  samples  of  standard  TJmted  States,  were  parties,  the  only  important  excep- 
raw  materials  appear  in  tabulated  form  upon  subse-  tiong  being  Qermany  and  Russia.  The  general  object  of 
quent  pages.  They  include  samples  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  movement  was  to  secure  greater  harmony  between 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood  and  ammonite,  dried  the  patent  SyStems  of  the  world.  The  results  derived 
and  ground  fish,  South  Caroline  rock  superphosphates,  from  the  convention  directly  and  indirectly  have  been 
muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  and  kainit.  The  sam-  far-reaching.  Many  leading  European  countries  have 
pies  of  nitrate  of  soda  and.  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  of  gince  1883  practicaily  rewritten  their  laws  in  the  direc- 
good  quality.  The  dried  blood  and  dried  and  ground  tion  of  far  greater  liberality  toward  inventors, 
fish,  show  considerable  variability,  as  is  usually  the  case,  No  legg  than  seventy-one  countries  have  patent  laws, 
and  the  samples  of  the  plain  superphosphates  and  of  the  and.  the  generai  features  of  these  laws,  with  particular 
various  forms  of  potash  were  of  good  quality,  almost  reference  to  the  differences  existing  between  them  and 
without  exception.  the  United  States,  are  clearly  presently  in  the  report. 
average  cost  per  pound  of  plant-food  constituents.  por  instance,  in  many  foreign  countries  patents  are 
In  connection  with  the  analyses  is  given  the  cost  per  granted  without  investigating  the  question  of  novelty, 
pound  of  the  essential  fertilizing  ingredient  which  it  Many  countries  require  inventions  to  be  unknown  to 
supplies.  This  is  derived  by  dividing  the  cost  per  ton  the  public  up  to  the  day  on  which  application  for  pat- 
of  the  material  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  that  ingre-  ent  ig  fiiecl .  manv  inventions,  such  as  foods  and  medi- 
dient  in  a  ton,  as  determined  by  analysis.  The  samples  cines,  which  are  patentable  here  are  excluded  from  pro- 
represent  actual  transactions  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  of  tection  in  most  foreign  countries ;  patents  in  many  f  or- 
individuals.  Therefore,  if  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  eign  C0Untries  date  from  the  day  of  application  instead 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  in  these  samples  0f  from  the  date  of  issue,  as  here;  in  nearly  all  foreign 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  were  purchased  un-  countries  annual  taxes  are  required  to  keep  patents  in 
der  particularly  unfavorable  circumstances)  be  aver-  force  throughout  the  terms  for  which  they  are  granted; 
aged,  the  result  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  represent  the  patented  inventions  are  required  in  foreign  countries  to 
average  manufacturers'  actual  retail  price  at  factory  be  manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  within  a  short 
for  the  same,  and  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  sta-  time  after  the  grant  of  the  patents  on  pain  of  forfeiture, 
tion's  price,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  retail  and  owners  of  patent  rights  may  be  compelled  to  license 
cash  cost  per  pound  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  con-  others  to  make  and  use  the  patented  inventions, 
tained  in  the  raw  materials  before  they  have  been  mixed  ^0ne  of  these  features  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
to  form  the  various  commercial  brands.  commissioners,  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States 
(To  be  Continued.)  patent  system.  There  is  no  doubt,  they  say,  as  regards 
its  essential  features  that  the  United  States  patent  sys- 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Patents  tem  is  the  best  which  has  been  devised  UP  to  the  Present 

and  Trade  Marks.  time.     But  in  some  matters  not  affecting  the  essential 

.„  ,!     a  ■     i-j2     a         ■        \  principles  of  the  system  the  commissioners  find  certain 

(From  the  Scientific  A mencan.)  *  •      •*       ».-.-•       i         n     ■     ,,       m,  n    , 

features  ot  the  foreign  laws  desirable.     ihese  are,  first, 

In  our  last  issue  we  referred  editorially  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  who  take  out  patents  here  should  have  in 

that  the  commission  appointed  by  the  president  under  this  country  a  representative  on  whom  papers  may  be 

act  of  congress  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  United  States  served  in  any  suit  affecting  their  interests;  second,  to 

concerning  patents  and  trade  marks,  had  been  holding  render  a  foreign  patent,  as  a  bar  to  the  grant  of  patent 

a  final  session  in  the  city  of  New  York,  preliminary  to  here,  the  same  weight  as  any^other  disclosure — that  is, 

presenting  to  congress  bills  for  modifying  and  harmon-  if  printed,  the  patent  should  be  given  the  effect  of.  a 

izing  the  present  patent  practice  and  trade-mark  laws  printed  publication,  and  if  not  printed  (and  in  many 

with  existing  conditions.     Through  the  courtesy  of  one  foreign  countries  patents  are  not  printed  and  may  even 

of  the  members  of  the  commission,  it  has  been  our  priv-  be  kept  secret),  it  should  have  no  other  effect  than  that 

ilege  to  examine  the  report  of  the  commission  and  the  of  knowledge  or  use  of  the  invention  in  the  country  in 
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which  it  was  granted;  third,  to  provide  that  a  mere  ap- 
plication for  a  foreign  patent  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the 
grant  of  a  patent  here ;  and  fourth,  that  in  case  of  an  in- 
terference, if  it  is  shown  that  the  later  applicant  is  the 
real  inventor,  the  patent  shall  be  granted  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  first  patent. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  laws,  caveats  can  be 
procured  only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
commission  considered  that  if  caveats  are  still  permitted 
to  be  filed,  foreigners  as  well  as  citizens  should  be  per- 
mitted to  file  them,  but  they  recommend,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  caveats  are  generally  regarded  as  of  no  prac- 
tical value,  that  the  law  which  provides  for  them  be  re- 
pealed. They  also  recommend  that  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  a  deceased  inventor,  even  though  ap- 
pointed abroad,  be  permitted  to  apply  for  a  patent  for 
the  invention.  As  the  law  is  now  construed  in  such  a 
case,  auxiliary  letters  of  administration  are  required  to 
be  taken  out  in  this  country.  This  amendment  seems  to 
be  broad-spirited,  and  will  do  away  with  many  of  the 
formalities  which  now  render  it  difficult  and  expensive 
for  a  foreign  administrator  to  file  or  prosecute -an  appli- 
cation in  this  country. 

The  report  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
namely,  that  which  refers  to  modifying  our  present  p'at- 
ent  laws  to  conform  with  the  convention,  and  secondly, 
and  by  far  the  more  important  part,  that  which  relates 
to  reforming  our  present  trade-mark  practice.  Our 
present  practice  is  causing  widespread  discontent,  and 
now  that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  engaged 
so  extensively  in  foreign  commerce,  the  importance  of 
having  a  simple  system  of  trade-mark  registration  is 
imperative,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  all-important 
question  will  receive  the  intelligent  consideration  of  con- 
gress and  that  the  much-sought-after  relief  which  is 
looked  for  by  the  industrial  community  may  be  found. 

THE  TRADE-MARK  BILL. 

The  commissioners  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the- 
trade-mark  laws  of  the  principal  foreign  countries. 
Trade-mark  laws  are  found  to  fall  into  two  general 
classes.  First,  those  known  as  "declaratory,"  in  which 
the  right  to  the  mark  is  acquired  by  actual  use  of  the 
mark  or  brand  in  trade;  and  secondly,  those  known  as 
"attributive,"  which  make  the  ownership  in  the  mark 
depend  upon  the  act  of  registration,  the  first  who  pre- 
sents the  mark  for  registration  becoming,  by  that  act, 
the  owner  of  the  mark,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  previously  used  the  mark  or  not.  Many  foreign 
laws,  like  that  of  Germany,  are  of  this  character.  In 
foreign  countries  generally  registration  is  recognized  as 
of  great  importance  to  the  public,  as  notice  of  what 
trade  marks  are  claimed  as  the  subject  of  exclusive  right, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  owners  of  trade-marks 


to  register  them.  The  registration  fees  are  made  very 
much  smaller  than  in  this  country,  being  in  a  number  of 
countries  less  than  $5,  while  $25  is  required  here.  The 
procedure  of  registering  is  generally  much  simpler  than 
here. 

The  report  contains  a  lengthy  review  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  congress  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trade-marks  used  in  inter-state  com- 
merce. The  conclusion  is  that  congress  has  this  power, 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commission  have  not 
agreed  upon  a  single  bill  embodying  their  views.  Judge 
Grosseup  and  Mr.  Forbes,  of  the  commission,  have  sub- 
mitted a  proposed  bill,  and  Ex-x4ssistant  Commissioner 
Arthur  P.  Greeley,  agreeing  to  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill  of  his  colleagues,  has  drawn  up  a  bill  of  his  own 
which  has  been  separately  presented.  These  bills  have 
been  introduced  into  the  senate  by  Senator  Pritchard. 

The  bill  recommended  by  Judge  Grosseup  and  Mr. 
Forbes  was  introduced  on  December  5,  S.  5027.  Mr. 
Greeley's  bill  is  S.  5026.  In  the  former  bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  regulate  and  protect  trade-marks,  to  enforce 
the  treaties  regarding  the  same  when  used  in  interstate 
commerce  or  foreign  trade  by  registering  them,  for  mak- 
ing the  willful  infringement  of  a  registered  trade-mark 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  the  seizure  of  goods  bearing  a  false 
mark,  and  provides  very  fully  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, both  interstate  and  foreign.  The  fee  for  regis- 
tration is  reduced  to  $10,  and  the  procedure  necessary 
to  secure  registration  is  made  as  simple  as  possible. 
Practically  all  marks  which  could  be  considered  good 
trade-marks  at  common  law  are  made  registrable. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Greeley  is  in  harmony  with  the  feat- 
ures, of  the  majority  bill  in  respect  to  permitting  the 
registration  of  marks  used  in  interstate  commerce,  in 
reducing  the  registration  fee  to  $10,  in  simplifying  the 
procedure  necessary  to  registration  and  providing  addi- 
tional remedies  for  the  registration  beyond  those  now 
secured  under  the  common  law,  but  does  not  include  the 
one  very  important  particular  of  making  the  title  of 
ownership  depend  upon  the  act  of  registration. 

The  preparation  of  this  report  has  taken  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  covering 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years.  An  unusual  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  serve 
without  compensation,  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  commission  being  but  $250. 

It  has  been  possible  only  at  the  present  time  to  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  bills.  It  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  writing  to  take  up  for  considera- 
tion the  merits  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
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South  African  Soap  Trade. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wolf  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  parliament  respecting  the  disabilities  which 
manufacturers  of  soap  suffer.  The  present  duty  on 
household  soaps  in  the  colony  is  4s.  2d.  per  100  pounds, 
and  in  the  Transvaal  5s.  In  the  latter  instance,  how- 
ever, the  manufacturer  is  much  better  able  to  compete 
with  European  production,  as  he  is  only  charged  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  raw  material.  Again,  on  oils  a  duty 
of  3d.  per  gallon  is  levied,  and  on  tallow  ^d.  per  pound 
is  charged.  The  duty  works  out  at  so  high  a  rate  as  to 
completely  nullify  the  benefit  which  the  manufacturer 
would  otherwise  derive  from  the  existing  duty  on  im- 
ported household  soaps.  The  result  of  this  is  that,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  importation  of  oils  for  soap- 
making  has  been  virtually  stationary,  no  headway  being 
made.  On  the  other  hand  the  importation  of  finished 
soaps  has  very  largely  increased.  Mr.  Wolf  also  points 
out  that  glycerine  forms  an  important  by-product  of 
soap  manufacture,  but  that  under  existing  conditions 
dynamite-glycerine  has,  at  a  cost  of  £40  per  ton,  to  be 
entirely  imported  from  Europe. 


Olive  Oil  in  France. 

Writing  in  reference  to  the  olive  crop  in  France, 
Consul  Skinner  says:  French  farmers  are  disposed  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  olive  groves,  as  in  recent 
years  the  prices  obtained  for  the  oil  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. It  is  true  that  there  was  a  sharp  advance  last 
year,  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  crop;  but  the  highest 
prices  reached,  ranging  about  36  cents  per  kilogramme 
(2-2046  pounds)  for  best  French  oil,  were  low  as  com- 
pared with  old-time  prices,  which  held  firm  at  50  cents 
per  kilogramme.  Because  of  this  fact  and  the  discovery 
that  other  articles  can  be  grown  with  greater  profit,  the 
acreage  devoted  to  olives  is  annually  becoming  less  in 
this  region,  and  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  up- 
rooting of  40,000  trees  during  the  last  six  months  in  this 
department  alone.  Spain  and  Italy,  with  cheaper  land 
and  cheaper  labor,  and  more  particularly  Tunis  and  Al- 
geria, are  offering  a  competition  too  severe  for  southern 
France.  The  French  colonies  last  named  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business, 
and  it  is  carried  on  across  the  Mediterranean  upon  a 
very  large  scale.  It  is  doubtful  if  olive  oil  will  ever  re- 
cover its  old-time  place,  as  many  vegetable  oils,  notably 
American  cotton-seed  oil,  are  being  produced  in  increas- 
ing quantities  from  year  to  year,  and  are  gaining  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Pure  olive  oil  for  edible  pur- 
poses is  at  present  practically  unknown  in  any  import- 
ant market,  and  if  it  were  offered  for  sale  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  public,  except  as  an 
inferior  article,  as  the  average  consumer  at  the  present 


time  prefers  the  neutralized  taste  of  the  mixture  of  the 
olive  and  vegetable  oils,  and  would  mistake  the  fruity 
flavor  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  olive  for  an  adulterated 
product.  For  some  domestic  purposes,  and  particularly 
for  frying  vegetables,  arachide  oil — or  peanut  oil,  as  we 
call  it — is  considered,  even  in  France,  the  home  of  the 
olive,  superior  to  any  other  product. 


A  Method  of  Determining  Free 
Alkali  in  Soap. 

The  following  paper  is  from  the  "Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society." 

The  usual  method  of  making  this  determination  pre- 
scribes a  separation  of  caustic  from  carbonated  alkali  by 
drying  the  soap,  dissolving  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  after 
filtering  and  washing  the  undissolved  carbonate  with 
alcohol  and  dissolving  in  water  to  nitrate  the  solutions 
containing  caustic  and  carbonate,  respectively,  with 
standard  acid.  This  method  is  open  to  several  objections, 
aside  from  the  amount  of  time  consumed.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  obtain  accurate  results  on  the  caustic  and  car- 
bonate separately,  the  preliminary  drying  of  the  soap 
introduces  an  error,  since  the  caustic  alkali  will  take  up 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  unless  the  drying  is  done 
out  of  contact  with  air.  It  is  quite  a  troublesome  process 
to  filter  an  alcoholic  soap  solution  if  one  is  not  provided 
with  appliances  to  keep  the  funnel  hot  during  filtration. 
Dudley  and  Pease  use  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic 
acid  for  titrating  the  caustic,  but  still  filter  from  undis- 
solved carbonate,  and  determine  the  latter  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  the  following  process  the  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  filtration.  For  this  method  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  three  standard  solutions : 

1.  Hydrochloric  acid,  N/10  (for  standardizing  2). 

2.  Caustic  soda,  N/10,  in  alcohol. 

3.  Stearic  acid,  N/10,  in  alcohol. 

2  and  3  should  be  exactly  equivalent  one  to  the  other, 
titrated  warm  with  phenolphthalein  indicator. 

Two  grammes  of  soap  (which  needs  no  drying)  is 
weighed  into  a  round-bottomed  flask,  of  about  300  cc. 
capacity,' and  50  ec.  alcohol  poured  upon  it.  N/10  stea- 
ric acid  is  now  run  in  from  a  burette  in  amount  judged 
to  be  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  alkali  in  2  grammes 
of  the  soap,  some  phenolphthalein  added,  and  the  flask 
then  stoppered  with  a  cork  stopper,  through  which  passes 
a  glass  tube  about  30  inches  long  and  of  about  £  inch 
internal  diameter,  the  lower  end  ground  to  a  point  on  a 
grindstone,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve  as  a 
reflux  condenser.  The  flask  and  contents  are  placed  on 
a  steam-bath  and  heated  thirty  minutes,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  solution  should  be  quite  clear  and 
show  no  alkali  with  the  phenolphthalein.  If  the  solu- 
tion turns  red  during  the  boiling,  showing  that  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  stearic  acid  has  been  added  at  first, 
add  more  of  that  solution  until  the  color  disappears, 
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then  several  cubic  centimeters  in  excess,  and  heat  twenty 
minutes  further.  The  flask  is  now  removed  from  the 
bath  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  cooling,  titrated  with 
N/10  caustic  soda.  The  difference  between  the  number 
of  cubic  centimetres  stearic  acid  solution  added  and  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  caustic  soda  used  to  back 
titrate  is  equivalent  to  the  total  free  alkali  present. 

While  the  first  flask  is  heating,  weigh  out  in  a  sim- 
ilar flask  2  grammes  of  soap  and  add  50  cc.  alcohol  and 
place  on  the  steam-bath.  When  the  first  test  is  finished, 
calculate  roughly  the  total  alkali,  assuming  the  total 
quantity  to  be  carbonate.  Now  add  to  the  second  flask 
an  amount  of  10  per  cent,  barium  chloride  solution  suffi- 
cient to  precipitate  alkali  found,  heat  a  few  minutes, 
add  phenolphthalein,  and  titrate  with  N/10  stearic  acid. 
The  titration  must  take  place  slowly  and  with  thorough 
agitation  of  the  liquid,  for  the  reason  that  the  sodium 
or  potassium  hydroxide  reacts  with  the  barium  chloride 
added  and  forms  sodium  chloride  and  barium  hydroxide. 
The  latter  is  not  very  soluble  in  the  alcoholic  liquid,  and 
sufficient  time  and  pains  must  be  taken  to  ensure  its 
complete  neutralization  by  the  stearic  acid.  A  blank 
test  should  be  made  on  50  cc.  of  the  alcohol,  since  this 
frequently  contains  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  number  of 
tenths  cc.  N/10  caustic  soda  necessary  to  neutralize  the 
free  acid  in  this  quantity  of  alcohol  added  to  the  reading 
of  the  stearic  acid  burette  in  the  second  test.  This  cor- 
rected reading  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
N/10  stearic  acid  used  to  neutralize  the  caustic  alkali  in 
2  grammes  of  soap.  The  difference  between  the  total 
alkali  found  and  the  caustic  will,  of  course,  give  the  car- 
bonate. For  example,  2  grammes  of  soap  and  15  cc. 
N/10  stearic  acid;  run  in  3.2  cc.  N/10  caustic  soda  to 
back  titrate.  Consequently,  15 — 3.2=11.8  cc.  N/10 
stearic  acid  equivalent  to  total  free  alkali. 

To  neutralize  the  caustic  in  the  sample  treated  with 
barium  chloride  was  required  4.1  cc.  N/10  stearic  acid. 
Fifty  cc.  of  the  alcohol  used  required  0.2  cc.  N/10  caus- 
tic soda,  then  4.1-4-0.2. 

4.3  cc.  N/10  stearic  acid  to  neutralize  free  caustic 
alkali. 

11.8 — 4.3=7.5  cc.  N/10  stearic  acid  to  neutralize 
carbonated  alkali. 

1  cc.  N/10  stearic  acid=0.004  gramme  caustic  soda 
or  0.0053  gramme  sodium  carbonate. 

The  above  figures  calculated  to  percentage  would  be : 

0.86  per  cent,  caustic  soda  and  1.99  per  cent,  sodium 
carbonate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  rubber  stopper  cannot  be  used 
in  the  flasks  for  dissolving  the  soap  on  account  of  the 
sulphur  in  the  rubber,  which  decolorises  an  alcaholic 
solution  of  phenolphthalein.  The  method  is  applicable 
to  all  soaps  which  do  not  contain  fillers  which  react  with 
the  standard  solutions  employed. 


Industrial  Chemistry. 

M.  Ch.  Lauth,  who  succeeded  the  late  M.  Schuetzen- 
berger  as  director  of  the  city  of  Paris  School  of  Physics 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  has  published  an  interesting 
report  on  the  working  of  this  establishment,  an  abstract 
of  which  is  given  by  the  Chemist  and  Druggist.  He  re- 
fers to  the  classes  for  chemistry,  general  physics,  and 
mathematics,  and,  in  expressing  himself  regarding  cer- 
tain changes  made  by  him  in  the  technological  classes, 
says  that  in  an  industrial  school  of  that  class  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  elementary  classes,  to  teach  the 
students  the  application  of  science.  This  is  a  difficult 
task,  and  requires  special  qualities.  The  important 
thing  is  to  give  the  students  precise  ideas  of  the  actual 
state  of  various  industries.  They  should  be  interested  in 
pending  questions.  What  is  not  less  important  is  to 
develop  these  questions  in  an  attractive  manner  in  order 
that  the  students  may  not  only  learn  to  know,  but  also 
take  an  interest  in,  matters  relating  to  industry.  A  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  M.  Lauth  adds,  is  not  in  a  position 
to  give  such  instruction,  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
passed  some  time  in  a  workshop,  or  at  least  to  have 
closely  followed  industrial  questions.  To  fill  this  gap  a 
group  of  specialists  have  been  secured  as  professors,  who 
possess  not  only  practical  experience  but  also  scientific 
training.  Among  the  lectures  given  last  year  the  follow- 
ing subjects  were  included :  Industrial  economy  and 
general  technology,  book-keeping,  industrial  law,  pro- 
fessional hygiene,  applied  mechanics,  chemistry,  metal- 
lurgy, bleaching,  dyeing,  artificial  coloring  matters, 
sugar,  starch,  paper,  petroleum  oil,  soap,  stearine,  alka- 
loids, perfumes,  pottery  and  glassware,  minerology,  and 
electro-chemistry.  On  account  of  the  great  development 
during  recent  years  of  the  last  subject  (electro-chem- 
istry), this  is  being  made  a  specialty  of  the  school,  and  a 
laboratory  has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Combes. 


Artificial  and  Natural  Perfumes. 

Everything  new  has  its  opponents,  which  are  the 
more  numerous  and  influential  as  the  new  strikes  more 
deeply  at  the  root  of  the  old;  thus  begins  a  writer  in 
The  Oil  and  Colorman's  Journal.  In  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial products  which  are  intended  to  supersede  natural 
industries  this  has  always  been  well  exemplified,  and  the 
only  arbiter  which  can  be  accepted  with  any  degree  of 
authority  is — time.  Not  without  many  a  struggle  did 
the  madder  planter  succumb  to  the  march  of  scientific 
progress,  when  Grasbe,  Liebermann,  and  Perkin  discov- 
ered a  method  of  making  alizarin  from  anthracene,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  coal-tar.  This  was  three  decades 
or  so  ago,  and  time  has  now  decided.  The  madder  in- 
dustry is  dead,  and  artificial  alizarin  has  taken  its  place. 
The  human  race  has  benefited  by  this.    Not  only  are  the 
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results  obtained  in  its  use  more  constant,  since  one  is 
dealing  with  a  definite  compound  instead  of  an  indefi- 
nite extract,  but  many  a  thousand  acres  have  been 
thrown  open  to  other  useful  cultivation  in  the  French 
colonies. 

With  artificial  perfumes  this  opposition  has  always 
been  exceedingly  strenuous,  doubtless  because  enormous 
industries  are,  so  to  speak,  at  stake.  So  many  of  the 
views  expressed,  however,  on  the  question  of  artificial 
perfumes  as  against  natural  products  are  from  biassed 
sources — that  is,  either  from  chemical  manufacturers  or 
from  flower  growers — that  they  must  be  accepted  with 
great  reserve,  and  it  becomes  important  for  the  actual 
user  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  his  independent 
powers  of  observation  and  deduction.  This  is  all  the 
more  important  on  account  of  the  great  ignorance  which 
really  does  prevail  in  some  quarters  in  this  matter. 
Quite  recently  a  large  user  of  vanilla  said  to  the  writer, 
"I  cannot  use  artificial  vanillin  at  all.  I  can  distinctly 
taste  the  tar  in  my  mouth  if  I  eat  a  piece  of  chocolate 
flavored  with  it."  The  wonderful  power  of  prejudice  is 
here  remarkably  exemplified.  No  artificial  vanillin  on 
the  market  is  made  from  tar  or  from  anything  connected 
with  it.  The  sourse  of  artificial  vanillin  is  oil  of  cloves, 
or  oil  of  cinnamon  leaves! 

However,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  in  the  following  notes, 
which  are,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  actual  experience, 
may  be  found  useful  in  this  respect.  The  first  question 
which  must  necessarily  arise  is — "Is  a  given  artificial 
perfume  fit  to  entirely  replace  the  corresponding  natural 
one?"  In  general,  the  answer  of  the  impartial  judge 
must  emphatically  be  "No."  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  almost  every  ease  a  natural  perfume  (essen- 
tial oil)  owes  its  odor  primarily  to  one  predominating 
ingredient,  its  so-called  "active  principle ;"  but  they  are 
also  present  one  or  more  other  bodies,  which  modify  this 
predominating  odor,  and  the  final  effect  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  the  resultant  of  all  these  bodies.  To  exactly 
reproduce  this  natural  odor  artificially,  one  must  be  able 
to  prepare  every  one  of  the  ingredients,  and  mix  them  in 
exactly  the  same  proportions  as  they  are  in  the  natural 
perfume.  Then  the  artificial  and  the  natural  perfumes 
would  be  interchangeable,  and  the  question  of  price 
would  dominate  all  other  considerations.  But  in  gen- 
eral we  do  not  know  the  exact  influence  of  these  "sec- 
ondary constituents" — their  composition,  quantity, 
method  of  synthesis,  etc.  So  that  the  more  important 
artificial  perfumes  are  definite  compounds  which  we  un- 
derstand well,  and  which  are  identical  in  every  respect 
with  the  main  constituent  of  the  corresponding  natural 
perfume.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  as  the 
following  examples  will  demonstrate.  Oil  of  winter- 
green  (which,  of  course,  is  more  used  as  a  flavorer  than 
as  a  perfume)  is  one  of  those  natural  products,  which 


consists  almost  entirely  of  one  single  compound — methyl 
salicylate.  Hence  by  preparing  this  compound  artifi- 
cially we  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  efficient  substitute 
for  the  natural  oil.  This  body  is  easily  prepared  from 
salicylic  acid  (a  coal-tar  derivative)  and  methyl  alcohol 
(obtained  from  wood  naphtha),  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  artificial  "wintergreen  oil"  is  nearly  indistinguish- 
able, from  the  natural  oil.  True,  the  natural  oil  has  a 
faintly  "softer"  odor,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence  of 
mere  traces  of  secondary  compounds,  but  the  difference 
is  so  little  marked  that  one  can  scarcely  choose  a  better 
example  of  identity  between  the  natural  and  the  arti- 
ficial products.  Let  us  now  take  an  example  where  the 
reverse  holds  good.  Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  owes 
its  main  odor  to  a  "compound  termed  benzoic  aldehyde. 
Synthetic  benzoic  aldehyde  (easily  prepared  from  coal- 
tar  derivatives)  resembles  this  oil  closely  in  odor.  But 
the  "artificial  oil  of  almonds"  (not  to  be  confused  with 
oil  of  mirbane)  is  far  harsher  and  coarser  in  odor,  and  is 
not  anything  more  than  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  na- 
tural body.  The  latter  owes  its  resultant  odor  to  a  mix- 
ture of  numerous  bodies  existing  in  small  proportions  in 
the  oil,  each  exerting  its  own  definite  influence  on  the 
final  result. 

A  few  specific  cases  may,  perhaps,  now  be  referred 
to,  cases  which  are  daily  cropping  up  in  the  regular 
routine  work  of  the  perfumer  and  "flavorer." 

Vanilla.— -From  every  species  of  vanilla  there  can 
be  extracted  a  white  crystalline  .body  of  absolutely  defi- 
nite properties,  identical  in  every  respect,  from  what- 
ever source  the  crystals  are  obtained.  These  crystals 
possess,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  characteristic  vanilla 
odor,  and  are  termed  vanillin.  They  can  also  be  manu- 
factured, and  far  more  cheaply,  from  eugenol,  the  chief 
constituent  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  whether  obtained  from 
this  or  from  a  natural  source,  are  identical  in  every  re- 
spect, and  natural  vanillin  and  artificial  vanillin  have 
odors  which  are  indistinguishable.  But  the  odor  of 
vanillin  does  not  altogether  satisfy  the  nose,  which  asks 
for  the  odor  of  vanilla.  That  vanillin  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  odor  of  vanilla  is  quite  obvious  when  one 
considers  that  we  have  Bourbon,  Seychelles,  and  Tahiti 
vanillas,  for  example,  each  possessing  its  own  character- 
istic odor.  The  last  mentioned,  which  is  worth  less  than 
half  in  money  value  of  the  others,  is  of  an  odor  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  cannot  be  employed  when  the  fine  Seychel- 
les' variety  has  been  used.  It  is  clear  that  vanillin  repro- 
duces the  main  odor  of  vanillas,  but  the  less  powerful 
subsidiary  bodies,  which  give  to  vanillas  their  sweet, 
"soft"  odor,  are  missing  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  vanil- 
lin. This  latter  has  its  virtues — indeed,  its  use  is  now 
so  great  that  this  alone  would  demonstrate  its  value. 
But  vanillin  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  very  excellent 
substitute  for  vanillas  where  a  great  economy  is  pre- 
ferred to  an  intense  delicacy  of  flavor  and  odor. 
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Tonka  Beans. — In  general,  the  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  powerful  odor-bearer  of  the  Tonka  bean — the 
body  coumarin — as  have  just  been  made  under  vanilla. 

Heliotrope. — The  artificial  perfume  heliotropin  is  a 
body  which  has  come  into  very  extensive  use  of  late 
years.  This  compound  was  made,  and  found  to  have  a 
very  powerful  odor  of  heliotrope,  but  is  not  claimed  to 
be  identical  with  any  natural  constituent  of  the  helio- 
trope flower.  Indeed,  this  perfume  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  unknown  chemically.  This  synthetic  com- 
pound is  one  which  fills  a  decided  gap.  It  has  not  the 
delicate  odor  of  the  natural  flower  by  any  means,  but  is 
a  powerful  scent,  which  is  sometimes  unjustly  described 
as  vulgar.  In  common  with  many  others,  its  advantages 
appear  chiefly  when  it  is  used  in  very  small  quantities 
in  combination  with,  other  perfumes,  when  its  intense 
and  somewhat  coarse  odor  becomes  very  pleasantly 
modified. 

Violet. — The  wonderful  success  of  the  artificial  vio- 
let perfume,  which  has  resulted  in  such  a  legion  of 
"parma  violet"  preparations — either  soaps,  perfumes, 
powders,  or  what-not — has  amply  justified  the  existence 
of  the  body.  Natural  violet  perfume  is  a  delicate,  ex- 
pensive product,  which  most  connoisseurs  prefer  to  any 
of  the  artificial  combinations,  but  ionone,  which  is  the 
principle  artificial  violet  used,  when  properly  diluted, 
has  a  very  beautiful,  if  somewhat  pronounced,  odor. 
Here,  again,  the  method  in  which  it  is  used  entirely 
determines  its  value,  for  if  used  in  too  strong  a  solu- 
tion, it  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  and  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  a  perfume  at  all.  When  mixed  with  such 
a  natural  perfume  as  orris,  which  has  a  distinct  violet 
_odor,  it  appears  to  great  advantage,  and  such  a  mixture 
may  be  regarded  as  filling  a  distinct  gap,  without  super- 
seding the  beautiful  delicate  natural  violet  perfume. 

Mush. — Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
violets  applies  here.  But  artificial  musk  is  a  body  which 
bears  no  chemical  relationship  to  the  odorous  ingredients 
of  the  natural  perfume.  In  this  case  the  two  products 
do  not  bear  comparison  at  all  well.  Excellent  results 
may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  artificial  musk,  but  the 
resulting  perfumes  are  much  less  delicate  and  more  pro- 
nounced than  those  obtained  by  using  the  natural  body. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  in  no  sense  intended  to 
deal  systematically  with  so  large  a  subject;  but  rather  to 
bring  out  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  connected 
with  it,  and  open  up  the  way  to  a  fairer  and  more  judi- 
cious comparison  than  is  frequently  accorded  to  these 
two  classes  of  compounds.  In  a  word,  each  of  these  may 
be  regarded  as  fulfilling  its  own  functions,  and  both  are 
practically  indispensable  to  the  up-to-date  perfumer. 
But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  artificial  perfumes  will  suc- 
ceed in  ousting  the  sweet-scented  natural  bodies  for 
many  a  year  yet — if,  indeed,  they  ever  do. 


Trade  Paper  Advertising. 

Space  in  any  trade  journal  is  worth  only  what  you 
make  it.  The  best  space  in  the  best  trade  journal  pub- 
lished is  never  as  effective  as  it  can  be  until  the  add  and 
design  are  the  most  effective  for  their  purpose. 

The  first  mission  of  any  ad.  is  to  be  seen — not  its 
greatest  mission,  but  its  first.  To  be  seen  the  ad.  must 
be  conspicuous,  and  conspicuous  in  a  different  way  from 
the  ads.  that  are  around  it. 

This  means  display. 

But  after  an  ad.  has  been  seen,  its  next  and  greatest 
mission  is  to  convince.  To  do  this  it  must  say  some- 
thing about  the  goods  advertised,  and  say  that  thing  in 
a  way  which  will  carry  conviction  to  the  reader. 

More  than  this,  each  and  every  ad.  which  appears  in 
any  given  trade  journal  should  be  a  part  of  a  carefully 
prepared  advertising  plan.  The  effect  of  ads.  which 
have  gone  before  or  which  are  to  come  after  should  be 
considered.  Each  ad.  should  occupy  its  space  in  this 
advertising  story,  and  should  do  its  part  toward  adding 
point  to  point  in  convincing  the  reader  of  the  trade  jour- 
nal that  your  goods  are  the  best  for  his  purpose. 

You  wish  to  make  him  believe  that  your  goods  are  the 
kind  which  will  bring  him  more  business  and  better 
business,  which  it  will  pay  him  to  carry  and  for  certain 
specific  reasons. 

In  order  to  get  his  entire  and  undivided  attention 
you  should  give  these  reasons. 

If  you  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  any  trade  paper 
you  will  see  that  there  is  more  or  less  a  family  resem- 
blance between  the  ads.  You  will  notice  that  any  ad. 
which  makes  an  attempt  to  break  down  this  similarity, 
with  a  strong  design  or  ingenious  arrangement  of  dis- 
play, is  easily  distinguished.  It  sticks  up  out  of  the 
common  run  of  advertising  in  that  paper. 

You  would  like  to  have  your  ads.  stand  out  in  this 
way  beyond  question. 

The  man  who  sets  up  the  ads.  in  the  printing  office 
is' working  for  a  company,  which  probably  does  not  even 
own  the  trade  paper.  He  is  not  going  to  devote  special 
attention  to  yours,  no  matter  how  much  he  would  like 
to  do  so. 

It  remains  for  you  to  do  those  things  which  will  make 
your  advertising,  first,  just  as  conspicuous;  and  next, 
just  as  convincing  as  any  trade  journal  advertising 
can  be. 

Therefore,  you  need  first  a  strong  individual  and 
striking  style  of  display,  preferably  a  black  and  white 
design. 

You  need  next  an  ad.,  or  a  series  of  ads.,  about  your 
goods  written  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  convince  the 
dealer. 

A  black  and  white  display  at  present  shows  up  better 
in  the  average  trade  journal  than  any  other  method,  be- 
cause very  few  advertisers  are  using  it. 
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Although  it  seems  as  if  enough  has  been  said  about 
the  right  kind  of  trade  journal  advertising  to  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  to  everybody  by  this  time,  it  is  also 
true  that  very  few  advertisers  get  the  right  kind  of  talk 
into  their  advertisements. 

Never  send  an  ad.  to  your  trade  journal  that  anybody 
can  read  and  then  ask,  "well,  what  of  it  ?" 

For  example,  this  is  all  there  is  to  a  recent  ad.  in  a 
dry  goods  paper : 

Townsend  &  Yale,  Commission  Merchants, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Cotton,  Hosiery,  Summer  Underwear,  Wool  Ho- 
siery, Winter  Underwear,  Fancy  Knit  Woolens. 

Sole  agents  for  Lawrence  Mfg.  Co. 

That  is  the  sort  of  ad.  that  after  you  read  it  you  say, 
"well,  what  of  it?" 

This  old  world  has  altogether  too  much  to  think  of 
to  stop  and  get  enthusiastic  over  the  fact  that  you  sell 
summer  underwear.  There  are  lots  of  other  people  who 
sell  summer  underwear. 

Using  expensive  space  merely  to  make  that  state- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  sell  goods  for  you. 

If  your  goods,  no  matter  what  they  may  be,  ought  to 
be  bought  there  are  certainly  some  reasons  why  they 
ought  to  be  bought. 

There  are  some  reasons  why  your  present  customers 
prefer  to  buy  their  goods  from  you  instead  of  from  your 
competitors. 

What  are  those  reasons  ? 

You  must  know  what  they  are  and  you  ought  to  print 
them  in  your  trade  paper  ads. 

The  facts  which  make  you  and  your  establishment 
preferred  by  your  present  customers  would  operate  to 
bring  new  customers  if  you  told  what  they  are  and  kept 
on  telling  year  in  and  year  out. 

That  is  what  your  trade  journal  space  is  for. 

To  use  it  as  far  too  many  trade  journal  advertisers 
use  it  is  precisely  like  having  a  salesman  who  can't  or 
won't  walk. 

If  you  sent  a  man  on  the  road  and  he  simply  called 
on  possible  customers,  presenting  a  card  having  printed 
on  it  your  name  and  your  line  of  business,  and  then 
stood  with  his  mouth  shut  to  see  what  would  happen, 
you  would  think  that  he  was  either  a  fool  or  crazy. 

You  wouldn't  expect  him  to  sell  goods.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  would  expect  him  to  injure  seriously  the  repu- 
tation and  prestige  of  your  house. 

You  expect  a  salesman  to  do  something  more  than 
call  attention  to  your  name  and  address. 

You  expect  him  to  explain  the  merits  and  superior 
points  of  your  goods. 

You  expect  him  to  wax  eloquent  over  your  facilities 
for  rendering  just  the  kind  of  service  that  the  prospec- 
tive customer  desires. 


You  expect  him  to  explain  in  detail  just  how  more 
money  can  be  made  and  a  more  satisfactory  business  can 
be  done  by  handling  your  goods  than  in  any  other  way. 

That  is  what  a  traveling  salesman  is  for. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  a  trade  journal  ad.  is  for. 

If  you  can  make  your  trade  journal  ad.  talk  just  the 
way  a  really  good  salesman  does  you  will  come  just  as 
near  having  a  perfectly  written  ad.  as  it  is  possible  to 
come. 

In  still  another  respect  this  trade  journal  advertising 
is  like  the  work  of  a  traveler. 

When  your  traveler  goes  into  a  store  and  asks  for  an 
order  and  a  merchant  says  he  doesn't  want  anything  in 
your  line  just  now,  the  traveler  goes  away  and  comes 
back  again  when  he  is  making  another  trip. 

He  does  not  feel  discouraged  nor  lose  the  hope  of 
finally  making  that  man  a  customer. 

The  man  was  approached  at  the  wrong  time  and  the 
drummer  keeps  coming  back  every  time  he  is  in  town  in 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  his  visits  and  the  man's 
requirements  for  your  line  of  goods  will  coincide,  or  that 
some  time  he  will  find  his  man  in  the  kind  of  mood 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  sale. 

It  is  just  the  same  way  with  trade  journal  ads. 

You  cannot  expect  one  advertisement  to  do  the  busi- 
ness in  every  case  or  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

You  have  no  good  reason  for  saying  that  because  big 
results  do  not  immediately  pour  in,  trade  journal  adver- 
tising is  no  good. 

You  are  simply  making  weekly  or  monthly  calls  upon 
a  certain  number  of  men  who  ought  to  become  your  cus- 
tomers. 

Through  your  trade  journal  yOu  are  approaching 
them  at  regular  intervals  and  asking  them  for  their 
trade. 

The  fact  thitt  they  do  not  immediately  fall  on  your 
neck  and  embrace  you  does  not  go  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  impressed  by  your  advertising  or  that  sooner  or  later 
you  will  not  be  able  to  make  them  your. customers. 

The  thing  to  do  is  keep  right  on  with  regular,  sys- 
tematic advertising  campaign  and  wait,  just  as  the  trav- 
eler does,  for  your  advertisement  and  their  wants  to 
coincide. — Current  Advertising. 


Hints  on  Firing  Soft  Coal. 

Some  firemen  pull  them  out  directly  on  the  floor, 
while  others  place  an  iron  barrow  as  close  to  the  front 
as  possible,  and  let  a  portion  of  them  fall  into  it,  while 
the  rest  are  scattered  around  the  fire  room.  Both  of 
these  plans  cause  ashes  to  be  liberated,  so  that  they  fill 
the  air  and  finally  settle  down  onto  the  boiler  fronts, 
pumps,  injectors,  windows  and  every  other  available 
place.  To  avoid  this  the  fine  ashes  should  be  sifted 
through  the  grates,  the  clinkers  drawn  forward  on  to 
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the  dead  plates  and  shoveled  into  the  ash-pit.  Ashes 
rise  into  the  air  when  emptied  fore,  if  they  are  deposited 
in  the  ash-pit,  the  draft  will  prevent  them  from  coming 
out  into  the  room.  In  the  morning  the  coal  is  all  on  the 
back  part  of  the  grates,  so  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  take  a  T  bar  and  rattle  the  ashes  down  into 
the  ash-pit  and  pull  out  the  large  clinkers,  thus  leaving 
the  fire  nearly  clean  after  it  has  been  spread  on  the  grate. . 
The  coal  that  has  been  smouldering  all  night,  will  ignite 
more  readily  than  fresh  coal,  but  it  will  burn  out 
quicker,  so  that  it  is  best  to  put  fresh  coal  on  as  soon  as 
the  fire  has  been  "pulled  down,"  to  use  a  common 
phrase;  then  when  the  steam  is  raised  a  good  fire  will 
be  ready  to  maintain  the  required  pressure.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  this  will  be  all  the  cleaning  needed  for 
the  day,  and  it  seems  best  to  do  it  when  the  engine  is  at 
rest.  The  only  objection  to  it  that  I  know  of,  is  that  it 
calls  the  fireman  into  the  boiler  room  earlier  in  the 
morning  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  fire  was  spread 
over  the  grate. 

When  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  clean  fires  at 
other  times,  practically  the  same  plan  for  handling  the 
coal  and  clinkers  should  be  adopted  (with  a  stationary 
grate),  but  small  clinkers  will  accumulate,  making  it 
necessary  to  build  new  fires  occasionally,  the  time  de- 
pending on  the  extent  to  which  the  fires  are  forced. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  this,  a  two-section  dump- 
ing grate  should  be  provided,  arranged  in  "fore  and  aft" 
sections,  and  the  fireman  may  then  shove  the  good  coal 
to  the  rear  and  dump  the  fore  section,  after  which  the 
coal  may  be  drawn  forward  and  the  aft  section  dumped, 
thus  disposing  of  all  of  the  ashes  and  clinkers  in  a  short 
time.  Fires  can  be  cleaned  (to  a  certain  extent),  with 
stationary  grates,  but  the  time  saved  by  means  of  the 
above  will  pay  for  the  grate  long  before  it  is  worn  out. 
The  subject  of  smoke  consumption  and  prevention  is  of 
interest  to  engineers  who  must  burn  soft  coal,  but  the 
fact  that  some  claim  that  while  smoke  can  be  prevented 
it  cannot  be  consumed,  while  others  maintain  a  different 
opinion,  shows  that  there  is  a  lack  of  correct  informa- 
tion somewhere.  I  have  seen  gas  and  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  tubes  of  an  ordinary  tubular  boiler,  and  after- 
wards the  gas  was  ignited  and  the  smoke  disappeared, 
so  that  none  of  it,  in  visible  form,  went  to  the  stack. 

Perhaps  engineers  who  claim  that  smoke  cannot  be 
burned  will  say  that  it  was  not  consumed  but  only  made 
invisible.  This  is  true,  for  nothing  is  ever  actually  con- 
sumed or  annihilated.  The  process  of  combustion 
changes  the  form  of  fuel,  and  when  the  black  smoke, 
now  so  objectionable,  is  changed  into  an  invisible  form, 
the  greatest  objection  to  it  will  be  withdrawn.  My  boil- 
ers are  fitted  with  a  patented  setting,  a  portion  of  which 
consists  of  a  hollow  bridge  wall  into  which  air  4s  admit- 
ted from  the  ash-pit.  The  bridge  wall  is  22  inches  high 
above  the  grates,  and  near  the  top  on  the  face  of  the  wall 


there  are  perforated  plates,  so  that  the  air  enters  through 
the  ash-pit,  is  heated  in  the  hollow  space,  then  comes  out 
through  the  perforations,  and  mixes  with  the  hot  gases 
as  they  pass  over  the  bridge  wall.  A  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  this  plan  might  be  unsatisfactory,  and  so  I 
will  only  say  that  when  it  was  new  I  had  but  very  little 
smoke  of  a  light  brown  color.  Tt  has  proved  durable,  but 
as  it  has  been  used  for  nearly  six  years  the  holes  are 
partly  closed  by  ashes  and  slag  burned  onto  the  bricks, 
which  cannot  be  wholly  prevented,  so  that  the  circulation 
of  air  is  far  from  perfect,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I 
get  much  more  smoke,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  black. 
jSTo  other  changes  have  been  made  that  could  possibly  af- 
fect these  results. 

While  examining  the  furnaces  of  a  plant  a  short  dis- 
tance from  mine,  I  found  that  much  slag  was  burned 
onto  the  walls,  so  that  in  some  places  it  projected  over 
the  grates  for  a  foot.  This  shows  that  those  furnaces 
had  been  neglected,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
the  grate  surface  was  much  reduced,  and  when  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  grate  bars,  it  was  both  difficult 
and  unpleasant  to  detach  this  mass  without  throwing 
down  the  walls.  I  am  not  troubled  with  such  accumula- 
tions, because  they  are  not  allowed  to  collect  from  week 
to  week,  but  are  cleaned  off  at  short  intervals,  and  as  this 
plan  has  worked  well  in  my  case,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  others. 


Appraiser's  Decision. 

On  April  24,  1900,  the  firm  of  Andrew  Jergeus  & 
Co.  imported  through  Cincinnati  certain  merchandise 
invoiced  as  "cinnamic  acid"  and  "anthranilic  acid"  upon 
which  the  collector  of  that  port  assessed  duty,  in  the 
first  instance  at  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  as  a  "coal- 
tar  product  not  a  color  or  dye,  not  medicinal,"  and  in 
the  second  at  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  as  an  "acid  not 
specially  provided  for."  Both  charges  were  paid  under 
protest  upon  the  ground  that  the  articles  were  entitled 
to  free  entry,  the  one  as  a  direct  derivative  of  benzal- 
dehyde,  and  the  other  as  benzoic  acid. 

These  protests  have  both'  been  overruled  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  on  the  following  grounds : 

It  was  found  that  the  first  mentioned  article  was  a 
very  pure  form  of  cinnamic  acid,  melting  at  133°  C. 
and  boiling  at  300°  C,  its  empirical  formula  being 
CH802.  While  it  can  be  made  from  benzaldehyde, 
which  is  itself  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  amyg- 
dalin  of  bitter  almonds,  yet  owing  to  the  present  large 
demand  for  it  for  industrial  purposes,  it  has,  within 
recent  years,  been  produced  almost  wholly  as  a  commer- 
cial article,  synthetical,  from  the  coal-tar  hydrocarbon 
or  product  known  as  toluene  or  toluol,  a  much  cheaper 
and  more  abundant  source,  and  when  so  produced  is 
often  known  in  trade  as  "artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds." 
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Benzaldehyde  can  also  be  made  from  a  number  of  other 
substances,  including  naphthalene,  but  not  so  frequently 
as  from  touene.  Cinnamic  acid  can  also  be  made  di- 
rectly from  vegetable  indigo,  and  from  benzoic  acid  sub- 
limed from  gum  benzoin.  But  the  commercial  supply 
of  gum  benzoin  is  insufficient  for  the  production  of  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  benzoic  acid  now  used  in 
the  arts;  so  that,  for  this  reason,  and  the  further  fact 
of  the  high  cost  of  gum  benzoin,  the  greater  part  of  the 
benzoic  acid  of  commerce  in  recent  years  has  been  made 
from  coal-tar  products.  Synthetic  cinnamic  acid  does 
not  contain  prussic  acid  and  is  pure  and  far  less  ex- 
pensive than  that  made  from  bitter  almonds. 

Anthranilic  acid,  sometimes  called  amido-benzoic 
acid,  has  its  melting  point  at  145°  C,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water.  Its  empirical  formula  is  C7H702N. 
Its  usual  sources  of  production  are  acetyl-orthotoluidine 
and  orthonitrotoluene,  both  of  which  are  derivatives  of 
toluol  or  toluene,  from  coal  tar.  When  it  is  made  from 
the  first-named  source  the  latter  is  oxidized,  and  the  re- 
sulting acetyl  amido-benzoic  acid  upon  saponification 
produces  anthradilic  acid.  When  this  acid  is  made  from 
orthonitrotoluene  the  operations  are  reversed,  the  latter 
body  being  first  oxidized  to  orthonitro-benzoic  acid,  and 
that  new  compound  is  transformed  into  anthranitic  or 
amido-benzoic  acid  by  reduction.  So  it  is  clear  that 
these  articles  both  have  their  original  source  from  coal 
tar,  although  the  process  of  production  is  different. 
Both  articles  constitute  initial  or  starting  points  in  the 
production  of  artificial  indigo  by  different  methods,  and 
are  also  employed  in  making  "dyes,"  flavoring  extracts 
and  perfumery. 


How  Soap  is  Sold. 

{Continued.) 

Since  our  issue  of  last  month  we  have  learned  that 
the  advertisement  proposing  to  sell  soap  on  a  grease 
basis  was  that  of  the  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co.  and  re- 
ferred to  their  "Nugget"  brand.  We  have  also  heard 
some  favorable  comment  on  the  suggestion — as  is  nat- 
ural— for  there  is  no  single  indication  so  valuable  in 
determining  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  soap  as  is  the  de- 
termination of  its  fatty  acid  percentage. 
*         *         * 

We  concluded  our  article  last  month  with  some 
rhymes  sung  in  praise  of  Sapolio ;  the  following  are  two 
more  belonging  to  the  same  series  : 

(Accompanying  a  picture  of  a  policeman.) 

This  brilliant  man  walks  up  and  down 

Upon  the  streets  of  Spotless  town. 

The  glitter  of  his  shining  star 

Arrests  attention  from  afar ; 

It  lights  the  beat,  and  goes  to  show 

That  naught  can  beat  Sapolio. 


(Accompanying  the  picture  of  a  cook.) 
The  cook  of  Spotless  Town  you  see 
Who  takes  the  cake,  as  you'll  agree. 
She  holds  it  in  her  fingers  now ; 
It  isn't  light,  but,  anyhow, 
'Twill  lighten  her  domestic  woe — 
A  cake  of  plain  Sapolio. 

*  *        * 

Pearline  is  the  subject  of  a  well-worded  advertise- 
ment, accompanied  by  an  illustration  of  a  woman  hold- 
ing a  handkerchief  up  to  the  light  and  running  her 
finger  through  a  place  evidently  thinned  in  the  washing 
process.  The  words  under  the  picture  are :  "Pearline 
doesn't  do  this;  it  prolongs  life  of  fabrics,  especially 
delicate  things  which  cannot  stand  the  soap  rubbing 
way."  Washing  need  not  destroy  nor  cleaning  kill. 
Use  Pearline.  Let  it  do  its  work  of  detaching  the  dirt. 
Rubbing  attenuates  the  fabric  needlessly,  and  destroys 
warp  and  woof.  The  action  of  Pearline  on  the  hands 
and  goods  is  neutral — harmless. 

Again — Rubbing  (after  the  manner  of  soap  users), 
besides  destroying  the  goods,  kills  strong  nerves  and 
sweet  tempers — poor  economy  every  way.  The  "joy  in 
labor"  you  hear  about  is  a  mere  dream  unless  you  use 
Pearline. 

The  M.  K.  Fairbank  Co.  publishes  in  magazines, 
etc.,  a  half-tone  miniature  reproduction  of  a  calendar 
mailed  free  for  ten  wrappers  of  Fairy  soap.  This  half- 
tone even  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  illustrative 
art  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  advertise- 
ment to  be  overlooked. 

The  Brownie  Soap  Co.  offers  to  the  laundry  trade 
a  floating  chip  soap  in  these  words : 

Soap  that  floats.  The  only  soap  made  retaining  all 
glycerin  ■  matter.  It  is  pure,  economical  in  use,  care- 
fully made,  and  positive  results  can  always  be  obtained 
by  its  use.  This  is  also  the  only  soap  made  in  chips  that 
float,  which  is  undisputed  evidence  that  it  is  pure  and 
clean. 

*  *         * 

The  following  has  several  interesting  points  not 
necessary  to  point  out  in  detail : 

Magic  White  Soap  and  Powder  and  Pickaninny  Tar 
Soap  captured  the  best  soap  prizes  at  the  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Louisiana  Industrial  Exposition.  They  are  soaps 
that  win  because  they  are  good — the  judges  say,  "best." 

Magic  soap  powder  has  no  equal  for  hard  water;  it 
is  the  best  soap  for  artisian  well  water.  Try  them  at 
your  grocers,  5c.  Magic  Soap  Co.,  New  Orleans  office, 
426  Girod  street.    Not  in  the  trust. 

In  each  cake  of  Magic  White  Soap  there  is  a  letter, 
when  you  spell  the  word  Magic  White  Soap  with  these 
letters  send  them  complete  to  our  office  and  we  will  give 
you  a  beautiful  tea  set  worth  $5  or  a  box  of  soap  free. 
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Here  is  another  specimen  that  ought  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose, i.  c.  to  attract  attention: 

Sir.  are  you  interested  in  Brownwood?  If  so,  pa- 
tronize your  homo  industries.  In  a  united  and  strong 
pull  you  can  create  a  city  of  grander  proportion  than 
Imaginable.  Manufacturing  enterprises  are  the  back- 
bone of  a  self-sustaining  city,  and  are  upheld  by  people 
of  push,  energy  and  stamina.  You  are  surely  one  of 
these.  Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  time  and  ask 
your  grocer  for  a  bar  of  -ix  soap,  a  combination  toilet 
and  laundry  soap.  It  is  good.  Try  it  on  flannel  goods. 
Our  2-for-5  bar  is  a  sniffer — try  it.  We  intend  to  give 
you  a  good  toilet  soap  as  soon  as  we  can  recuperate  and 
promulgate.  Geo.  P.  Walter,  soapologist;  J.  W.  Span- 
genburg,  proprietor. 

Wm.  Waltke  &  Co.  address  the  laundry  trade,  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  following  taken  from  the  National  Laun- 
dry Journal : 

Something  entirely  new  !  We  congratulate  the  laun- 
drymen  on  entering  a  new  year  and  an  entirely  new 
century ;  one  they  can  start  in  making  good  use  of  right 
at  the  beginning  and  we  hope  they  may  be  enabled  to 
use  all  of  it,  or  as  much  as  good  health  will  permit  them 
to  enjoy.  To  have  perfect  health  and  unadulterated 
enjoyment  requires  a  freedom  from  worry,  and  this  con- 
dition is  brought  about,  to  some  extent,  by  having  a  good 
bank  balance,  or  plenty  of  money  in  the  safe.  Those 
who  aim  to  put  in  much  of  the  time  of  the  new  century 
in  the  laundry  business  no  doubt  do  so  with  the  object 
of  making  money  out  of  it,  for  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  many  of  them  follow  it  for  mere  pastime. 

To  make  this  or  any  other  business  profitable  re- 
quires good  judgment  and  true  economy.  To  exercise 
true  economy  does  not  mean  to  buy  the  cheapest  of 
everything  offered,  but  to  aim  to  get  the  best  articles 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  bought.  While  our  soap  chips 
and  general  laundry  supplies  are  all  low  in  price,  we 
not  only  meet  all  honest  competition,  but  invariably 
offer  the  best  goods  in  the  market.  This  has  been  our 
aim  from  the  start,  and  how  much  we  have  lived  up  to 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  only  do  our 
customers  remain  with  us,  but  we  add  a  large  number 
to  them  every  year,  all  over  the  United  States.  If  you 
have  not  yet  given  us  a  trial,  write  us  for  our  price  lists, 
etc.,  and  we  shall  try  to  convince  you  that  we  can  make 
it  mutually  beneficial  to  trade  with  us. 
*         *         * 

The  following  from  the  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  argument,  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  the  more  effective : 

What  is  your  soap  made  of  ?  is  a  question  often  asked 
by  those  who  have  been  scared  by  certain  sensational 
advertisements.  Perhaps  one  of  the  one  and  one-half 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  Chicago  is  a  friend  or  rela- 


tive of  3'ours;  send  him  to  our  factory  and  we  will  show 
him  through.  He  will  report  to  you  that  our  place  is 
situated  in  the  nicest,  healthiest  and  cleanest  part  of 
the  north  side  of  Chicago,  not  three  blocks  from  beauti- 
ful Lincoln  park;  when  we  moved  there,  plenty  of  va- 
cant land  was  to  be  found  all  over,  but  our  soap  factory 
did  not  keep  people  from  settling  closely  around  us; 
that  shows  how  we  keep  our  establishment,  and  even  if 
we  were  not  as  conscientious  as  we  are,  the  neighbors 
would  see  to  it  that  nothing  but  sweet,  healthful  mate- 
rial was  boiled  into  soap.  There  are  no  other  factories 
— only  stores  and  residences — located  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. Our  factory  is  as  different  from  what  people 
usually  imagine  a  soap  factory  to  be,  as  day  is  from 
night.  In  healthful  surroundings  the  best  goods  are 
made — another  reason  why  you  should  deal  with  us. 

*  *         * 

The  Hall-Moore  Co.  makes  its  point  by  means  of  the 
following : 

Uncle  Eli's  Fables. — As  two  jackels  and  a  fox  were 
traveling  in  company  they  came  upon  a  dead  chicken 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  at  once  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  the  jackels  as  to  which  should  have  the  prize. 
They  finally  settled  it  by  dividing  the  chicken  between 
them,  leaving  the  fox  entirely  out  of  the  affair.  An  owl 
who  had  observed  the  proceedings  queried  of  the  fox : 

"But  where  do  you  come  into  this  thing,  Mr.  Rey- 
nard ?" 

'•'Oh,  I  take  my  share  in  natural  philosophy,"  replied 
the  fox.  "Firstly,  that  chicken  was  killed  and  placed 
here  for  an  object.  Secondly,  the  body  was  poisoned; 
and,  thirdly,  there  go  those  jackels  tumbling  about  and 
making  their  last  kicks."     . 

Moral. — "And  I  may  say  further,"  observed  Rey- 
nard, as  he  scratched  his  ear  with  his  paw,  "that  when 
you  are  offered  something  for  nothing,  it's  a  good  idea 
to  let  somebody  else  sample  it  first." 

*  *         * 

And  finally  we  have  this  month  a  circular,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  (omitting  only  a  picture  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dead  horses  en  route  to  the  Barren  Island 
rendering  plant)  : 

"Bring  out  your  dead !"  Prof.  W.  H.  Wieley,  chief 
chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, ,  having  se- 
cured data,  finds  that  the  cats,  rats,  dogs,  horses'  and 
other  animals  that  die  of  all  kinds  of  diseases,  are  util- 
ized for  making  fertilizers  and  soap  fat. 

The  carcasses  are  boiled  by  intense  steam  heat,  their 
grease  saved  for  making  soap  and  the  refuse  converted, 
by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  into  fertilizers.  On  this 
subject  he  further  says : 

"Horses  that  die  of  the  glanders  and  cattle  that  die 
of  tuberculosis  are  unfit  for  conversion  into  fertilizers. 
If  a  hog  succumbing  to  hog  cholera  were  manufactured 
into  fertilizing  material  and  spread  over  a  field,  the 
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chances  are  that  the  old  germs  of  the  disease  would  in- 
fect other  animals  as  late  as  a  year  afterwards.  These 
germs  are  very  persistent  and  frequently  escape  destruc- 
tion even  when  the  body  is  burned." 

The  supreme  court  of  New  York  recently  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  writer  for  copying  and  giving  credit 
to  the  New  York  Sun  for  an  article  stating  that  the 
board  of  health  ordered  seven  horses  shot,  owing  to  their 
having  the  glanders.  Heading  this  article  was  a  pic- 
ture taken  of  these  horses  as  they  were  being  loaded  on 
a  barge  en  route  to  the  Barren  Island  Soap  Pat  Works. 

"Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  presided  at  some  of  the  trials  for 
witchcraft,  and  in  accordance  to  the  evidence,  con- 
demned some  poor  wretches  to  death.  In  latter  years 
he  became  convinced  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  delu- 
sion, and  relieved  his  troubled  conscience  by  a  formal 
confession  which  was  read  by  the  minister  in  the  church, 
while  the  judge  stood  with  bowed  head  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation." — American  Literature,  p.  947. 

Many  soap  manufacturers  today  extract  the  glycerin 
found  in  animal  soap  fat.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  cats  and  rats  die  of  diphtheria. 

No  physician,  who  is  an  up-to-date  chemist,  will  pre- 
scribe glycerin  for  your  little  children  when  they  have 
sore  throat. 

Improved  "Coal  Oil  Johnny's"  soap  is  free  from 
animal  fat.  It  is  today  the  "Bell  Cow."  No  other  soap 
can  keep  within  hearing  distance  of  this  bell.  It  is  a 
money  maker  for  the  retail  grocer  and  a  money  saver 
for  the  consumer.  May  we  send  you  fifty  boxes  ?  Free 
samples  mailed.  Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co.,  New  York, 
December,  1900.  By  Maross  Jenkins. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Askit — What  is  a  convenient  -  fall  trip  for  me  to 
take? 

Tellit — You  might  step  on  a  banana  peel  or  try  to 
balance  on  a  cake  of  soap  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. — 
Baltimore  American. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


G62,356.  Soap-press.  Enos  J.  Forrester,  assignor  to 
C.  W.  and  F.  H.  Walls,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

662,096.       Soap.     George  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago,  111. 

663,476.  Soap-holding  apparatus.  Frederick  W. 
Spink  and  H.  G.  Estabrook,  Chicago,  111. 

Trade-Marks — None. 


The  Use  of  Sugar  for  Filling  Soap. 

Sugar  has  been  especially  recommended  of  late  as  a 
filling  for  soap,  a  recommendation  in  which  I  desire  to 
join.  Apart  from  the  advantages  of  ready  solubility 
and  perfect  harmlessness  it  has  the  important  property 
of  permitting  of  use  in  large  quantities  without  affect- 
ing the  hardness  of  the  soap,  as  has  been  shown  by  ex- 
periments made  in  one  of  our  largest  factories.  The 
trials  made  in  this  factory  were  with  soaps  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

a)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +25  parts  of  a  50  per 
cent,  sugar  solution. 

b)  1000  parts  socoanut  soap  +50  parts  of  a  50  per. 
cent,  sugar  solution. 

c)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +100  parts  of  a  50  per 
cent,  sugar  solution. 

d)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +250  parts  of  a  50  per 
cent,  sugar  solution. 

e)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +500  parts  of  a  50  per 
cent,  sugar  solution. 

f )  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +100  parts  filling  (con- 
sisting of  360  sugar,  200  potash,  150  salt,  1420  water). 

g)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +200  parts  of  the  same 
filling. 

h)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +500  parts  of  the  same 
filling. 

i)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +140  parts  water  +260 
parts  sugar,  +100  parts  soda  lye  of  40°  B. 

k)  1000  parts  cocoanut  soap  +400  parts  water  +500 
parts  sugar,  +100  parts  soda  lye  of  40°  B. 

1)  100  parts  cocoanut  soap  +1000  parts  rosin  soap 
+100  parts  50  per  cent,  sugar  solution  +50  parts  lye  of 
20°  B. 

m)  lOOOparts  rosin  soap  +100  parts  sugar  solution 
(50  per  cent.)  +50  parts  lye  of  20°  B.  +50  parts  salt 
water  of  16°  B. 

All  the  samples  possessed  a  sufficient  consistency. 
The  result  is  a  very  favorable  one,  as  even  a  strongly 
alkalin  reaction  of  the  soap  does  not  interfere  with  the 
filling  with  sugar.     (Extract  from  the  Seifenfabrikant.) 


On  the  Boards. 

The  following  article  was  written  for  Printers'  Ink 
by  a  well-known  advertiser  who  desires  his  name  with- 
held. 

Josh  Billings  said  "the  humbug  was  an  insect  that 
had  a  habit  of  appearing  at  different  times  under  differ- 
ent names."  He  declared  he  had  been  bitten  often  by 
this  bug,  but  never  twice  in  the  same  place. 

I  have  been  bitten  by  the  humbug,  called  billposting, 
but  it  will  never  get  another  bite  out  of  me.  I  was  up 
against  the  game  good  and  hard.  I  was  uppercut,  un- 
dercut, hit  in  the  breakaway,  solar-plexused,  and  when 
the  referee  counted  ten  I  was  still  down. 
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Now  that  I  have  come  back  to  my  senses,  I  can  give 
only  recollections.  The  Lord  knows  Avhat  happened 
while  I  was  unconscious. 

To  start  with,  an  order  was  given  a  billposter  in  a 
great  city  for  a  "chance-may-offer"  showing.  I  hereby 
offer  a  reward  of  a  cake  of  sapolio  to  the  man  who  can 
tell  what  that  is.  I  was  to  have  a  month's  showing  of 
200  posters,  and  the  billposter  was  to  put  up  the  paper 
anywhere  and  everywhere  he  had  a  spare  board.  Three 
or  four  of  our  men  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  these  post- 
ers, and  at  the  end  of  a  week  three  were  found.  A  pro- 
test was  lodged  with  the  billposter,  who  said  we  didn't 
know  how  to  look.  The  paper,  he  declared,  was  posted, 
and  it  was  "up  to  us"  to  find  it.  It  couldn't  be  found, 
so  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  shouldered  a  club  and 
started  out  to  make  trouble.  At  the  billposter's  office  I 
found  a  lot  of  my  paper  lying  untouched.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  me  by  a  suave  understudy  that  no  chance  had 
offered  for  that  paper — that  if  there  was  no  chance  for 
the  paper  on  the  billboards,  it  had  to  take  its  chance  in 
the  office.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
funny  pages  of  the  New  York  Sunday  papers. 

I  meekly  inquired  if  I  was  expected  to  pay  for  some- 
thing I  didn't  get,  and  the  understudy  said  "Certainly." 
I  had  bought  a  lot  of  expensive  paper  from  the  litho- 
grapher, and  knew  this  bill  had  to  be  paid,  or  that  paper 
could  never  be  used.  There  is  a  billposter's  association, 
you  know,  and  it's  a  trust  to  be  feared.  The  Standard 
Oil  people  don't  stand  deuce  high  to  it.  So  I  paid  that 
bill.    It  was  my  "chance,"  and  I  "offered." 

Then  it  was  explained  to  me  that  what  I  ought  to 
take  was  a  "listed  and  protected  showing."  I  hereby 
offer  two  cakes  of  Babbitt's  soap  for  a  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation of  this  definition.  I  was  told  that  the  bill- 
posters' association  guaranteed  that  I'd  get  everything 
that  was  coming  to  me,  and  maybe  a  little  bit  more. 
Well,  I  got  it  all  right. 

I  was  shown  a  big  list  of  towns  and  cities,  opposite 
which  were  the  names  of  the  billposters  in  those  cities, 
and  in  the  last  column  was  the  price  per  sheet  it  would 
cost  per  month  to  post  those  localities.  I  noticed  that 
the  biggest  prices  appeared  opposite  the  names  of  men 
who  were  chief  cooks  and  bottle  washers  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

A  Chesterfieldian  individual,  with  a  softly-purring 
voice  and  an  immaculately  white  vest,  told  me  he  was  a 
broker  or  an  agent  or  some  sort  of  a  go-between,  and 
said  the  easiest  way  to  post  a  lot  of  cities  was  to  give  him 
an  order  for  all  of  them,  and  he  would  do  the  trick — the 
"listed  and  protected"  trick. 

I  said :    "What  do  you  get  out  of  it  ?" 
He  said :    "Sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent." 
I  said:     "Split  that  commission  with  me,  and  the 
order  is  yours." 


He  said :  "I  can't.  The  association  won't  permit  it. 
If  I  did  it,  I'd  be  fired  out." 

Well,  he  did  it,  and  he  wasn't  fired  out.  I  thought 
I  was  beating  the  game,  and  began  smoking  better  cigars 
on  the  strength  of  my  "saving."  How  much  wiser  a 
man  is  after  the  event  than  he  is  before ! 

I  started  in  with  my  teeth  set.  I  was  going  to  get 
service  if  it  took  the  hide  and  hair  off.  The  paper  was 
sent  out,  and  I  waited  for  the  various  billposters  to  send 
in  their  lists  and  reports.  Slowly  they  began  to  come 
along.  I  at  once  sent  these  lists  to  the  publishers  of 
papers  in  the  towns  they  came  from,  and  asked  them  to 
detail  a  reporter  or  collector  to  make  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion. The  very  first  town  inspected  showed  me  what  to 
expect.  The  inspector  wrote :  "Your  paper  was  up  one 
day,  and  was  then  covered  up  with  'Wild  West'  posters." 
The  next  report  was  precisely  the  same.  And  so  it 
went.  There  were  seventy  different  cities  on  the  list. 
In  some  instances  the  billposter  wrote  back  that  my  in- 
spectors were  liars.  Others  wouldn't  write  anything. 
Here  and  there  a  list  was  not  sent  in  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  the  paper  was  gone  when  my  inspector  went 
around  to  the  boards.  Some  paper  was  posted  on  the 
back  side  of  the  boards.  The  winds  and  rains  destroyed 
hundreds  of  the  stands.  The  excuses  offered  by  many 
were  so  shallow  that  a  blind  man  could  see  through  them 
at  midnight. 

In  one  large  city  the  service  was  particularly  faulty, 
so  I  kept  an  inspector  on  duty  there  constantly  for  three 
months.  When  settling  up  time  came,  this  billposter,  I 
learned,  had  kept  no  record  of  the  service  himself,  be- 
cause it  was  so  bad  he  couldn't,  and  he  meekly  asked  me 
to  send  in  my  inspector's  reports,  and  made  up  his  bill 
from  them.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  came  across  a 
man  who  let  the  buyer  of  his  goods  make  out  the  invoice. 
For  three  long  summer  months  I  kept  after  these 
fellows,  while  other  people  were  laving  in  the  surf  and 
playing  lawn  tennis.  I  nearly  wore  out  my  sweet  young 
life  keeping  tab.  This  was  a  "listed  and  protected  show- 
ing," mind  you,  and  I  paid  only  for  what  I  found,  or 
thought  I  found.  The  broker's  bill  looked  like  a  map 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  when  I  got  through  with  it. 
What  I  cut  off,  however,  wasn't  one  cent  on  the  dollar 
compared  with  the  loss  of  time  and  sleep.  I  would  have 
been  better  off  if  I  had  shut  my  eyes  and  said:  "It's 
coming  to  me — let  me  have  it." 

There  was  just  one  billposter  on  the  list  who  did  his 
duty.  His  service  was  faultless.  I  wrote  and  told  him 
he  was  the  one  grain  of  sugar  in  a  hogshead  of  sand. 

I  had  more  posters  left,  and  spit  on  my  hands  and 
tried  again.  This  time  I  went  after  big  game.  No 
more  brokers  for  me.  I  tackled  the  billposter  in  a  great 
city.  I  asked  for  all  the  broker's  commission,  and  I  got 
it.     Things  were  looking  up,  I  thought.     If  you  want 
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to  get  the  commission  from  a  billposter,  try  and  see  how 
hard  you'll  get  hit.  I  mean  now.  My  experience  has 
made  the  billposter  wary. 

I  wasn't  going  to  be  flimflammed  this  time,  so  I 
picked  out  my  own  locations  beforehand.  No  more 
back-sides  of  boards  for  me.  When  my  list  was  made 
up,  I  went  to  the  billposter  and  said : 

"Here  are  the  boards  I  want." 

He  said :  "Why,  you  have  picked  out  a  lot  of  'spe- 
cials.' They  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  'regu- 
lars.' " 

I  wouldn't'  pay  special  prices,  so  I  had  to  take  the 
best  regulars.  I  insisted  that  I  wanted  no  paper  on 
cross  streets.  Every  bill  must  be  on  a  main  thorough- 
fare. The  billposter  said  "All  right,"  and  I  gave  him 
the  paper,  telling  him  to  notify  me  at  once  when  the 
posters  were  all  up.  The  notice  came,  and  I  at  once 
sent  out  two  absolutely  reliable  inspectors  on  an  auto- 
mobile. They  reported  that  less  than  half  the  paper 
was  posted.  I  don't  remember  what  excuse  was  given, 
but  you  can  gamble  that  billposter  didn't  get  paid  a  cent 
until  every  bill  was  posted.  And  to  make  things  inter- 
esting quite  a  number  of  posters  were  stuck  around  cor- 
ners on  side  streets.  I  protested.  The  billposter  said 
he  would  move  them  to  the  main  thoroughfare.  That 
was  all  very  nice,  but  where  did  I  come  in, for  the  extra 
paper  thus  wasted  ?  I  haven't  found  out  yet.  Can  you 
tell  me  ? 

And  still  I  wasn't  knocked  out,  but  I  was  getting 
groggy  and  clinching  until  the  bell  rang. 

I  contracted  with  another  famous  billposter  for 
about  400  sixteen-sheet  stands,  and  sent  him  500  stands, 
the  extra  100  being  for  renewals.  The  paper  cost  four 
cents  a  sheet,  or  sixty-four  cents  for  each  poster.  Up 
went  the  paper,  and  out  went  my  inspector.  He  found 
three-fourths  of  the  bills  up,  and  while  I  was  fixing  up 
matters  with  the  billposter  about  the  other  one-fourth, 
a  good  old-fashioned  storm  mowed  down  my  paper  like 
the  Boer  sharpshooters  picked  off  the  English.  More 
paper  was  needed.  It  had  to  be  'shipped  from  another 
city.  First  I  was  asked  for  100  extra  stands,  then  for 
another  100,  then  for  another  100,  then  for  another  100, 
and  finally  for  200,  making  1,100  stands  altogether. 
What  under  heavens  that  man  did  with  my  paper  I  shall 
never  understand.  That  city  must  have  run  short  of 
kindling  wood.  The  paper  on  this  deal  cost  me  over 
$700,  and  in  all  that  month  I  don't  believe  I  got  seven 
days'  full  showing. 

Now,  I'm  done  with  billposting.  It  took  me  nearly 
a  year  to  find  out  that  you  can't  beat  a  man  at  his  own 
game,  when  he  is  backed  up  by  the  .winds,  rains  and  an 
easy  conscience. 

If  there  are  any  commercial  clubs,  or  boards  of  trade, 
or  business  colleges,  or  missionary  societies  which  want 


a  competent  person  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  billposting,  I 
herewith  apply  for  the  job. 

I  want  to  wind  up  by  saying  that  no  mortal  man 
who  posts  can  tell  whether  the  paper  he  pays  for  is  up 
on  the  boards,  or  lying  in  the  gutter  or  starting  fires  in 
stoves.  He  may  see  it  up  today,  but  a  hundred  Janus- 
faced  inspectors  can't  tell  where  it  may  be  tomorrow. 

Billposting  is  all  right  for  the  man  who  doesn't  in- 
spect and  who  doesn't  care  particularly  whether  he  is 
getting  full  service  or  not. 

But  for  the  man  who  insists  on  getting  a  full  and 
complete  showing — who  wants  a  good  run  for  his  money 
— billposting  is  all  wrong.  It  will  hasten  the  wrinkles 
of  old  age  and  care,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth  com- 
monly allotted  to  pirates  and  losers  at -prize  fights. 

My  experience  on  the  boards  has  raised  the  news- 
paper and  street  car  to  my  most  distinguished  consider- 
ation. I  can  check  advertising  in  those  mediums,  and 
advertising  that  can  be  checked  is  the  kind  of  advertis- 
ing to  stick  to. 


White  Tar  Soap. 

New  York,  Dec.  21,  1900. 
Dr.  Henry  Gatliman,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  : 

Dear  Sir — The  American  Soap  Journal  for  the 
month  of  December  came  to  hand,  and  has  been  care- 
fully read  with  interest.  I  quite  agree  with  the  state- 
ment referring  to  a  soap  being  sold  on  a  grease  basis. 
The  amount  and  kinds  of  adulterations,  if  any  are  used, 
should  also  be  named. 

By  this  mail  will  be  sent  you  a  cake  of  white  tar 
soap,  the  wrappers  and  circulars  for  the  same  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers.  This  soap  contains  no  color- 
ing matter,  and  if  exposed  to  the  sunlight  will  become 
perfectly  white.  Kindly  test  it,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  will  not  soil  the  soap  dish.  Other  novelties  in  the 
soap  line  will  be  brought  out  before  many  weeks.  The 
enclosed  circular  should  interest  the  retail  grocer. 

Under  separate  cover,  I  mail  you  the  bulletin  issued 
by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
It  will  show  you  how  carefully  the  government  guards 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  in  the  line  of  fertilizers.  You 
will  say  that  an  ordinarily  intelligent  person  can,  by  its 
aid,  purchase  fertilizers  without  taking  any  chances  of 
being  defrauded. 

If  the  consumers  of  soap  were  made  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  soap  they  purchase,  they 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  such  soap  that  would  rot 
the  clothes,  make  them  yellow,  fade  and  give  them  a 
bad  odor.  They  would  know  how  much  actual  soap  they 
are  paying  for.  Yours  very  truly, 

Maross  Jenkins. 
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Estimates  of  Alkali  Carbonates  in  the 

Presence  of  Bicarbonates. 

By  Frank  K.  Cameron. 

Introduction. 
In  an  aqueous  solution  sodium  carbonate  is  hydrol- 
ysed  to  a  definite  extent,  depending  upon  the  concentra- 
tion and  temperature  conditions.     This  may  be  repre- 
sented thus : — 

Na2C03+HOH=NaHC03-fNaOH 
Of  the  four  electrolytes  then  present  in  the  solution 
only  the  sodium  hydroxide  is  dissociated  or  ionised  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  in  consequence  the  solu- 
tion presents  the  characteristic  features  of  a  solution  of 
this  substance — it  is  markedly  alkaline.  Shields 
(Ztschr.  Phys.  Chem.,  1893,  xii.,  167),  has  found  the 
amount  of  this  hydrolysis  for  a  tenth-normal  (N/10) 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  at  25° C.  to  be  about  3.17 
per  cent.  For  certain  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  deter- 
mine the  "alkalinity"  of  such  a  solution,  that  is  to  say, 
the  amount  of  sodium  ions  which  may  possibly  result 
from  this  hydrolytic  action,  or  one-half  the  sodium 
which  has  been  brought  into  the  solution  with  a  stand- 
ard acid  solution.  But  this  procedure  usually  requires 
that  the  solution  should  be  heated  to  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  acid  reacts 
with  the  sodium  carbonate  to  some  extent  to  form  the 
bicarbonate,  thus : — 

Na2C03+HCl=NaCl+NaHC03 
and  this  formation  of  the  bicarbonate  may  possibly  be 
augmented  by  some  of  the  liberated  carbonic  acid  act- 
ing on  the  still  undecomposed  carbonate.  Acid  sodium 
carbonate  is  itself  neutral  towards  indicators,  and  in 
consequence  totally  misleading  results  are  inevitable. 
Furthermore,  the  presence  of  bicarbonates  in  the  solu- 
tion, other  than  that  formed  by  the  hydrolitic  action  of 
the  water,  will  render  an  estimation  of  the  sodium  alone 
utterly  valueless.  The  problem  has  been  presented  in 
this  laboratory  to  estimate  the  amount  of  sodium  car- 
bonate in  mixtures  containing  also  the  bicarbonate,  and, 
further,  to  do  this  without  heating  the  material.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  others  to  devise  a  method 
for  this  purpose.  That  proposed  by  Winkler  has  prob- 
ably proved  the  most  satisfactory.  A  good  description 
of  it  has  been  given  by  Krister  (Ztschr.  Anorg.  Chem., 

1896,  xiii.,  127).  But  this  method  was  not  adapted  to 
our  purposes  for  several  reasons.  The  method  of  Sund- 
strom   described   by   Lunge    (Ztschr.   Angew.    Chem., 

1897,  41),  as  well  as  that  devised  by  Lunge  (Ztschr. 
Angeiv.  Chem.,  1897,  169)  himself,  were  also  found  to 
be  impracticable  under  the  conditions  which  confronted 
us.  Without  going  into  greater  detail  it  may  be  said 
that  no  method  of  which  a  description  could  be  found 
in  the  literature  was  free  from  serious  objections.  This 
appeared  most  surprising,  in  view  of  the  probable  tech- 


nical value  of  such  a  method  in  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  problem  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved,  and  an  account  of  the  preliminary  work  on  it 
may  be  found  elsewhere  (Report  No.  64,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Division  of  soils).  It  was  deemed 
advisable,  however,  to  give  the  method  a  more  critical 
examination.     The  results  are  recorded  in  this  paper. 

Acid  potassium  sulphate  is  a  well-characterized 
strong  acid.  With  sodium  carbonate  it  has  been  shown 
to  react  as  here  indicated : — 

Na2C03+HKS04=HNaC03+NaKSO\ 
The  reaction-products,  sodium  bicarbonate  and  sodium 
potassium  sulphate,  are  neutral  towards  the  ordinary 
indicators.  Therefore,  by  titrating  a  solution  contain- 
ing sodium  carbonate  with  a  standard  solution  of 
sodium  or  potassium  bisulphate,  the  amount  of  sodium 
carbonate  present  can  be  determined  directly.  Obvi- 
ously the  same  statements  may  be  made  regarding  potas- 
sium carbonate.  Many  indicators  have  been  used  with 
this  method,  but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that,  while  good 
results  can  be  obtained  with  others,  phenolphthalein 
lends  itself  pre-eminently  to  the  purpose  here  in  view, 
and  it  alone  is  now  used  in  this  work  in  this  laboratory. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reverse  procedure  from 
that  just  stated  cannot  be  followed,  for  to  the  majority  * 
of  analysts  it  would  certainly  be  easier  to  titrate  to  the 
appearance  of  color  rather  than  to  its  disappearance. 
But  in  this  case  such  a  procedure  is  entirely  inadmissi- 
ble because  the  sodium  carbonate,  on  being  brought  in 
contact  with  an  excess  of  the  strong  acid,  is  more  or 
less  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  misleading  results  that  are  not  comparable  are  ob- 
tained. 

It  has  become  evident,  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation, that  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  a  very  unstable 
salt,  especially  in  water  solutions.  The  sodium  car- 
bonate solutions  which  had  been  titrated  to  loss  of  color, 
immediately  began  to  color  again  on  standing,  the  rate 
of  this  "inversion"  being  a  function  of  the  concentra- 
tion and  the  temperature,  as  well  as  time.  Some  solu- 
tions which  had  been  titrated  just  ,to  loss  of  color  at 
1°C,  had  practically  no  color  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  but 
on  being  gradually  warmed  over  a  Bunsen  flame  very 
soon  became  strongly  colored  from  the  reaction  of  the 
regenerated  sodium  carbonate  on  the  phenolphthalein 
present.  A  tenth-normal  solution,  titrated  just  to  loss 
of  color,  at  the  room  temperature  (about  25 °C.)  will 
show  a  marked  pink  color  within  five  minutes,  and  a 
strong  color  within  half  an  hour. 

A  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  portions  in  small  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  and 
colored  by  the  addition  of  phenolphthalein  or  litmus. 
Carbon  dioxide  was  passed  in  until  the  solutions  no 
longer  showed  any  alkaline  reaction  with  the  indicators. 
They   were   then   allowed  to   stand   for   several   days. 
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Some  of  the  flasks  were  closed  with  rubber  stoppers. 
The  open  flasks  very  soon  showed  a  strong  alkaline  reac- 
tion. In  the  closed  flasks,  while  a  faint  alkaline  color 
appeared  within  a  very  short  time,  the  color  became 
more  intense,  but  very  slowly,  showing  the  influence  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  in  retarding  the  inversion.  Never- 
theless, it  would  appear  that  the  inversion  does  take 
place,  even  though  some  carbonic  acid  must  be  present. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  is  now  being  studied  in  this 
laboratory,  and  the  investigation  will  be  continued  as 
time  and  opportunity  may  permit. 

In  a  qualitative  sense  precisely  similar  results  were 
obtained  with  potassium  carbonate  and  with  sodium 
silicate,  of  which  both  yield  acid  salts  which  are  un- 
stable in  water,  and  at  once  invert  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  Sodium  borate  and  disodium  phosphate,  being 
salts  of  weak  acids,  give  an  alkaline  reaction  in  water 
solutions,  and  can  be  very  conveniently  titrated  to  neu- 
trality with  acid  potassium  sulphate,  but  in  neither  case 
was  any  subsequent  inversion  observed. 

Description  of  Experiments. 

After  some  preliminary  work  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  test  the  method  by  referring  all  solutions  to  a 
standard  alkali  solution,  rather  than  by  making  the 
numerous  gravimetric  determinations  which  would 
otherwise  be  required.  All  the  titrations  were  made 
from  two  burettes  which  previoiis  experience  had  shown 
to  be  quite  reliable.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
calibrate  them.  The  burettes  were  graduated  to  tenths 
(0.1  c.c.)  and  smaller  reading  could  be  estimated.  It 
was  thought  preferable,  however,  not  to  attempt  read- 
ings closer  than  one-half  a  scale  division  (0.05  c.c), 
but  to  depend  upon  the  average  of  a  series  of  readings. 

The  standard  for  reference  was  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate,  accurately  prepared  and  carefully  freed 
from  carbonates  or  other  impurities.  It  was  so  pre- 
pared as  to  contain  18.17106  grms.  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide per  litre.  A  solution  of  approximately  tenth- 
normal acid  potassium  sulphate  was  then  made  up  and 
compared  with  the  standard  potassium  hydrate  solu- 
tion. It  was  found,  as  a  result  of  a  satisfactory  series 
of  titrations,  that  1  c.c.  of  the  potassium  hydrate  solu- 
tion was  equivalent  to  6.764  c.c.  of  the  acid  potassium 
sulphate  solution.  It  follows  that  1  c.c.  of  the  acid 
potassium  sulphate  solution  contained  0.006518  grm. 
of  the  acid  salt,  whereas  a  tenth-normal  solution 
(N/10)  would  contain  0.006758  grm. 

Beasonably  pure  potassium  bisulphate  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  But  one  cannot  always  be  certain  that 
an  otherwise  satisfactory  sample  contains  precisely  those 
proportions  of  the  elements  involved,  which  are  required 
by  the  formula  HKSO4.  A  small  excess  of  either  sul- 
phuric acid  or  the  potassium  sulphate  will  not  mate-, 
rially  alter  the  value  of  the  re-agent  for  the  purposes 
under  discussion,  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  very  accurate 


work  it  is  safer  to  determine  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  in  the  manner  just  described,  rather  than  de- 
pend on  either  a  gravimetric  determination  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  alone  or  of  the  potassium  it  contains. 

A  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  (approximately 
tenth-normal)  was  then  prepared  and  titrated  with  the 
results  here  given,  the  first  column  indicating  quantity 
of  potassium  carbonate,  the  second  column  the  quantity 
of  potassium  bisulphate,  and  the  third  column  the  ratio 
of  the  readings : — 

Table  I. 
10.00  12.70  1.270 

15.00  18.90  1.260 

15.00  18.90  1.260 

20.00  25.20  1.260 

20.00  25.20  1.260 

1.262 
These  titrations  were  made  in  the  usual  manner  by 
adding  a  little  of  the  acid  solution,  shaking,  and  wait- 
ing a  few  moments  to  see  if  color  disappeared  before 
proceeding. 

The  potassium  carbonate  was  then  analyzed  in  the 
following  way:  The  solution  was  treated  with  an  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  to  drive  off  all  the  car- 
bon dioxide  liberated,  and  the  excess  of  acid  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  the  standard  potassium  hydrate 
solution.  The  figures  follow.  The  first  column  repre- 
sents amounts  of  potassium  carbonate,  the  second 
column  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  third  column  potas- 
sium hydrate : — 

40.00  20.00  7.15 

40.00  20.00  7.15 

'    40.00  20.00  7.20 

7.166 
By  a  careful  and  satisfactory  series  of  titrations  1 
c.c.  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  was  shown  to  be 
equivalent  to   1.0464  c.c.   of  the  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.    Therefore : 

20  c.c.  HC1  solution  =20.928  c.c.  KOH  solution. 
Excess  HC1  solution         =  7.166  c.c.  KOH  solution. 


40  c.c.  Na2C03  solution  =13.762  c.c.  KOH  solution. 
1  c.c.  Na2C03  solution  =  0.344  c.c.  KOH  solution. 
It  has  been  shown  that  1  c.c.  KOH  solution  was 
equivalent  to  6.764  c.c.  HKSO4  solution;  therefore, 
0.344  c.c.  KOH  solution  was  equivalent  to  2.327  c.c. 
HKSO4  solution,  but  since  only  one-half  as  much  acid 
potassium  sulphate  is  required  to  convert  the  potassium 
carbonate  to  bicarbonate,  it  should  have  required 
2.327^2,  or  1.163  c.c,  instead  of  1.262  c.c.  as  actually 
found.  This  disagreement  was  startling  in  view  of  the 
good  results  previously  obtained  with  the  method. 
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A  sodium  carbonate  solution  of  about  the  same 
strength  as  the  potassium  carbonate  solution  just  de- 
scribed was  prepared  and  a  long  series  of  titrations 
made  in  the  manner  as  with  the  potassium  carbonate 
solution.  It  was  found  that  1  c.c.  of  the  carbonate  solu- 
tion was  equivalent  to  1.137  c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate 
solution,  though  an  analysis  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  carbonate  showed  that 
1.035  c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate  solution  should  have  been 
required.  The  disagreement  was  practically  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Testing  Disinfectants. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Alexander  gives  in  the  Lancet  the  follow- 
ing methods  as  those  used  for  the  analysis  of  carbolic 
preparations  by  the  analyst  to  a  large  firm  of  disin- 
fectant manufacturers : 

Method  of  Testing  35  per  cent.  Disinfecting  Fluid 
— One  hundred  c.c.  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested  is  placed  in 
a  small  flask  and  enough  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (one 
part  of  acid  in  three)  added  to  neutralize  it.  About 
9  c.c.  will  be  found  to  be  necessary.  It  is  warmed  and 
well  shaken,  then  put  into  a  separator,  and  then,  after 
standing  a  few  minutes,  the  lower  aqueous  portion  is 
drawn  off.  The  increase  in  volume  being  noted,  it  is 
neutralized  with  dilute  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1.210)  and 
the  volume  of  the  resulting  pyridine  bases  read.  By 
subtracting  this  from  the  increase  in  volume  the'  amount 
of  water  (first  portion)  is  obtained.  The  oily  upper 
portion  is  then  run  into  a  Wurtz  flask  fitted  into  Leibig 
condenser  and  distilled  up  to  270°  C.  To  prevent 
bumping,  some  pieces  of  marble  or  lime-stone  are  put 
into  the  flask  before  commencing  to  distill.  When  all 
the  water  is  distilled  over  (which  may  be  noted  by  the 
cessation  of  frothing)  the  distillation  is  slackened  for  a 
moment  to  allow  of  the  water  being  read.  This,  added 
to  the  first  portion,  gives  the  total  water.  The  distilla- 
tion then  does  on  up  to  270°  C.  and  the  tar-oils  come 
over  with  the  acids  in  solution.  The  total  distillate  is 
then  placed  in  a  small  flask  and  washed  with  three 
washes  of  dilute  caustic  soda —  ( 1 )  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.125  (30  c.c),  (2)  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.210 
(20  s.s.),  and  (3)  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.210  (20  c.c). 
The  distillate  is  warmed  and  well  shaken  with  each 
wash,  then  put  into  a  separator,  and  after  standing  a 
few  minutes  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  off  each  time 
into  a  graduated  cylinder  (stoppered)  in  which  it  is 
neutralized  by  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  in  which  the  tar  acids  obtained  may  be  read. 
A  further  wash  of  20  c.c.  of  dilute  caustic  soda  (1.210) 
may  be  given  to  see  if  all  the  tar  acids  are  removed,  and 
after  this  a  wash  of  15  c.c  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
put  in  the  oil,  the  mixture  warmed  and  shaken,  sepa- 


rated into  a  graduated  cylinder,  neutralized  with  soda 
(1.210),  and  the  resulting  pyridine  bases  added  to  those 
formerly  obtained  give  the  total  percentage  of  pyridine 
bases  in  the  fluid. 

Method  of  Testing  Disinfecting  Powder — Fifty 
grams  of  the  powder  is  weighed  into  an  ordinary  retort, 
and  directly  distilled  into  a  100  c.c.  graduated  measure 
(or  a  50  c.c  measure  will  do).  Care  must  be  taken  to 
apply  the  heat  gradually  at  first,  so  as  not  to  crack  the 
retort.  First,  the  water  distills  off,  and  secondly,  the 
phenols.  The  heating  is  continued  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  resulting  volume  of  water  and  phenols  is  read 
in  the  measure.  Before  finally  discontinuing  the  dis- 
tillation it  is  usual  to  shake  the  powder  in  the  retort  up 
well  and  again  heat.  Then  the  percentage  of  phenols 
in  the  powder  is  to  the  amount  read  as  10.5  :  10;  10  : 
10.5  :  :  amount  of  c.c  of  phenols  read  X2  :  percentage 
of  phenols  in  powder  by  weight.  This  is  necessary,  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  phenol  is  about  1.050.  This 
method  is  not  applicable  to  a  powder  in  which  the  phe- 
nols are  combined  with  the  base,  or  to  a  powder  having 
as  a  base  peat  or  any  other  substance  which  can  be  de- 
structively distilled.  To  find  if  the  distillate  be  phenols 
or  neutral  oils,  dissolve  in  about  seven  times  its  own 
volume  of  caustic  soda  (sp.  gr.  1.125),  when,  if  phenols, 
they  should  dissolve. 


The    Melting   Point  and   Titer  Tests   of    Fats. 

By  George  H.  Hurst,  F.C.S.,  in  Oils,  Colors  and 
Drysalteries. 

Fats  vary  in  their  consistency  very  much,  even  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  fat;  in  tallows  there 
is  a  considerable  difference,  some  being  hard,  others 
soft.  For  certain  trades  and  for  producing  certain 
effects  it  is  advisable,  when  buying,  to  always  be  able 
to  obtain  the  same  quality  of  material,  so  that  when 
used  the  results  can  be  depended  upon.  For  instance, 
in  candlemaking  a  hard  tallow  is  necessary,  and  if  a 
soft  tallow  were  supplied  good  candles  could  not  be 
made. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  fats  are  tested,  either 
by  determining  the  melting  point  or  what  is  known  as 
the  titer  of  the  fat. 

Melting  Point  of  Fats  and  Greases — Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  melt- 
ing points  of  fats,  but  none  are  superior  to  that  known 
as  the  capillary  tube  process,  which  is  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner:  Provide  the  following  apparatus: 
Glass  beaker  of  about  five  to  six  ounces  capacity,  a  good 
thermometer,  which  is  sensitive  and  shows  at  least  half 
degrees,  some  thin  glass  tubing,  a  tripod  stand-  and  bun- 
sen  burner,  support  for  thermometer.  Select  a  piece  of 
the  glass  tube  a  little  smaller  in  diameter  than  a  lead 
pencil  and  about  four  inches  long.     Hold  it  along  the 
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flame  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner,  turning  it  round ;  soon 
it  begins  to  soften,  and  then  it  can  be  pulled  out  as  per 
sketch  No.  1.  After  cooling,  the  piece  can  be  broken  in 
two  in  the  center  of  the  drawn-out  part,  where  marked 
on  the  sketch,  thus  forming  two  tubes.  By  pressing  the 
narrow  or  capillary  end  of  the  tube  into  the  fat  or  grease 
whose  melting  point  is  to  be  determined,  it  can  be  filled 
with  the  fat.  Now  take  the  thermometer,  and  tie  the 
capillary  tube  to  it  with  the  end  where  the  fat  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  The  glass 
beaker  is  now  filled  with  water,  and  placed  on  the  tripod 
stand,  the  thermometer  and  capillary  tube  being  sup- 
ported in  the  center  of  the  water.  The  sketch  No.  2 
shows  the  complete  arrangements.  Now  heat  the  water 
slowly,  watching  both  the  fat  in  the  capillary  tube  and 
the  thermometer  at  the  same  time.  Presently  the  fat, 
which  is  at  first  opaque,  becomes  clear  and  rises  in  the 
tube ;  the  temperature  at  which  this  happens  is  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  fat. 

The  Titer  Test— The  titer  test  is  due  to  Dalican, 
and  is  much  referred  to  by  buyers  of  fats,  especially  of 
tallow  to  be  used  in  making  candles.  The  titer  test 
really  consists  in  ascertaining  the  solidifying  point  of 
the  fatty  acids  of  the  fat  in  question,  and  resolves  itself 
into  two  parts — first,  the  preparation  of  the  fatty  acids ; 
and,  second,  the  determination  of  their  solidifying 
point.  About  100  grammes  of  the  fat  are  placed  in  a 
basin,  and  there  is  added  about  sixteen  to  seventeen 
grammes  of  77  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  dissolved  in  300 
c.c.  of  water.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  boiled  and  the 
fat  completely  saponified;  this  latter  is  of  importance, 
as  if  any  unsaponified  fat  were  left  in  it  would  affect 
the  test.  Using  the  quantities  of  materials  given  above, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  ensuring  this  by  fre- 
quent stirring  and  a  good  boil.  When  the  fat  is  saponi- 
fied there  is  added  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient  in 
amount  to  decompose  the  soap ;  the  mixture  is  heated, 
when  the  fatty  acids  will  collect  in  a  clear  layer  on  the 
top  of  the  aqueous  layer.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to 
cool,  when  the  fatty  acids  set  in  a  solid  cake.  The 
aqueous  layer  is  poured  off,  fresh  clean  water  poured 
into  the  beaker,  and  the  whole  heated  up  with  a  thor- 
ough stirring,  after  which  the  fatty  acids  are  again  al- 
lowed to  set  in  a  cake.  This  cake  is  taken  and  pressed 
between  filter  paper  to  remove  the  water,  and  is  then 
melted  in  a  basin  and  allowed  to  stand  all  night  to  cool. 
There  is  provided  a  test  tube  six  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter.  Melt  the  fatty  acids  in  a  basin  on  the 
water  bath,  and  fill  the  tube  about  half  full.  The  tube 
and  its  contents  should  be  hung  in  the  neck  of  a  large 
flask.  A  thermometer  marking  half  degrees  is  fixed  in 
the  tube,  so  that  the  bulb  is  in  the  center  of  the  mass  of 
fat.  Soon,  as  the  fat  cools  down,  a  few  crystals  begin 
to  form  on  the  bottom;  the  thermometer  is  carefully 
watched ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  used  to  stir  up  the  mass, 


giving  three  turns  to  the  right,  then  three  to  the  left. 
The  temperature  falls  slowly,  but  in  a  short  time  it  will 
rise  suddenly  half  a  degree  or  so,  and  remain  at  a  higher 
temperature  for  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  fall 
again.  The  highest  temperature  to  which  it  reaches  is 
the  titer  of  the  fat.  By  using  care  very  accurate  results 
can  be  obtained  by  this  method.  A  delicate  thermometer 
is  required,  and  not  too  little  of  the  fatty  acids,  other- 
wise the  results  are  rather  irregular. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories, 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

About  the  middle  of  December  three  masked  men 
one  day  entered  the  office  of  the  Peet  Bros/  Soap  Manu- 
facturing Co.  and  at  the  point  of  an  array  of  revolvers 
helped  themselves  to  about  $800  cash.  They  probably 
had  a  merry  Christmas,  but  we  trust  they  will  not  have 
a  prosperous  new  year,  if  they  should  stay  in  that  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  wall  calendar  from 
the  Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co.,  of  New  York,  which 
reminds  us  that  this  old-established  firm  is  still  doing 
business  in  the  good,  reliable  way  we  have  known  so 
long. 

William  A.  Proctor,  of  Cincinnati,  has  presented 
the  Cincinnati  University  with  an  elaborate  chemical 
laboratory. 

Kansas  City  parties  are  said  to  be  investigating  con- 
ditions in  Tucson,  Arizona,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  soap  factory  there. 

Armour  &  Co.  have  purchased  a  salt  mine  in  Michi- 
gan to  obtain  salt  for  their  own  consumption. 

August  Kelly,  E.  W.  Colby  and  W.  C.  Borden,  of  Chi- 
cago, have  incorporated  the  National  Soap  Works. 
Capital  $5,000. 

The  Pacific  Soap  Co.  is  successor  to  the  Van  Horn 
Soap  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  and  the  capital  has  been  increased 
to  $10,000. 

Among  the  new  incorporations  is  the  Eexine  Mfg. 
Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  by  W.  A.  Stephens,  J.  P.-  Eex,  G.  F.  Wells  and 
others.    Capital  $10,000. 

The  Lilly-Lange  Chemical  Co.  have  incorporated  to 
do  business  in  Chicago.  Capital  $2,500;  to  manufac- 
ture drugs  and  chemicals.  Incorporators,  Geo.  P.  Cary, 
C.  P.  Wilson  and  Eobert  W.  Millar. 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  the  manufacture  of 'soap,  etc.;  capital 
stock  $25,000. 
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The  candle  department  of  the  factory  La  Nacional, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  is  to  be  enlarged  to  double  its  pres- 
ent capacity. 

Suit  has  been  brought  by  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons  Co. 
against  the  Whittier-Cobwin  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
infringing  upon  their  brand  Sapho.  The  complaint 
states  that  defendants  are  selling  a  sand  soap  which  is 
packed  so  as  to  very  closely  resemble  complainant's 
product. 

Notes  for  the 
Manufacturing   Chemists. 

A  NEW  TANNING  MATERIAL. 

The  roots  of  certain  bushes  called  "tara,"  found  in 
Burmah  and  Assam,  yield  a  tanning  material  said  to  be 
superior  to  quebracho  and  cheaper. 

FERTILIZER   FROM  PUTRID  FLESH. 

For  converting  condemned  meat  and  other  flesh  un- 
fit for  purposes  of  food,  into  superphosphates,  a  French- 
man has  devised  a  process  in  which  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
duets  are  separated  from  the  fat  by  sulphuric  acid. 
After  remaining  in  the  acid  (in  lead-lined  vessels)  for 
forty-eight  hours,  the  latter  has  taken  up  the  nitroge- 
nous matter  and  is  run  off  to  be  further  treated  for 
making  a  rich  fertilizing  material. 

GUANO. 

The  Chincha  Islands,  in  the  South  Sea,  a  series  of 
rocky  peaks  simply,  of  but  small  surface  above  the 
water,  were  until  recently  one  of  the  richest  territories 
in  the  world,  owing  to  their  extensive  guano  beds  formed 
by  the  innumerable  sea-birds  inhabiting  these  rocks. 
Seven  million  tons  of  guano  have  been  shipped  from 
these  islands,  the  deposit  having  been  over  ninety  feet 
in  thickness,  and  in  places  twice  as  much.  Since  1870, 
however,  the  deposits  have  been  exhausted  and  the 
islands  deserted.  But  seals  in  great  number  still  in- 
habit the  islands. 

AMERICAN  VS.  ENGLISH  COAL. 

Experiments  with  American  Coal. — The  managing 
director  of  an  English  gas  works  states  that  his  experi- 
ence of  American  coal  enabled  him  to  say  that  it  was 
superior  to  the  best  English  gas  coal.  It  was  freer  from 
sulphur  and  more  easily  purified,  and  was  also  an  ex- 
cellent household  coal.  It  would  certainly  reduce  the 
demand  for  English  coal  in  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where; but  for  the  present  it  would  not  compete  seri- 
ously with  English  coal  in  England,  as  it  was  higher 
in  price  by  some  shillings  a  ton.  It  had  cost  him  12s  a 
ton  free  on  board  ship,  but  the  freight  was  16s. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  world's  supply  of  asbestos  comes 
from  Canada.,  the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from  Si- 
beria, with  a  small  amount  of  special  quality  from  Italy 
and  the  Cape.  The  Canadian  supply  has  risen  from 
fifty  tons  in  1878  to  13,000  tons  during  1899. 

WOOD   PRESERVATIVE. 

A  process  has  been  adopted  in  Germany  which  claims 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  essential  to  preserve  wood. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fritz  Hasselmann,  and  con- 
sists briefly  in  extracting  from  the  timber  the  sap,  and 
then  impregnating  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphates  of 
copper  and  iron  crystallized  together  in  the  proportion 
of  20  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
— alumina  and  kainit. 

The  timber  to  be  treated  is  run  on  a  trolley  into  a 
large  cylindrical  vessel  which  is  afterwards  hermetically 
sealed,  and  if  the  wood  is  hard,  steam  is  turned  in  for 
softening.  Next  a  vacuum  is  created  in  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  steam  pump,  and  this  extracts  the  sap  from 
the  material,  which  is  then  ready  for  impregnation  with 
the  chemical  solution.  The  solution  flows  in  under  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  when  the  vessel  is  fully 
charged,  steam  is  turned  on  to  give  it  the  required  heat. 
After  standing  for  a  few  hours  in  the  vessel  the  timber 
is  removed  and  dried  ready  for  use.  The  whole  process 
is  carried  out  in  about  five  or  six  hours. 

Timber  treated  by  this  process  has  no  corrosive  ac- 
tion on  nails  and  screws,  will  take  paint,  and  can  be 
worked  by  ordinary  tools. 

DYNAMITE  MANUFACTURE.  .    ' 

The  De  Beers  Company  has  obtained  a  license  to 
establish  a  dynamite  factory  on  the  coast  near  Somer- 
set West  Strand,  South  Africa.  Some  1,200  workmen 
are  to  be  employed. 

ARTIFICIAL  SLATE. 

According  to  a,  German  contemporary,  artificial 
slate  is  tin-plate  coated  with  a  mixture  of  finely  ground 
natural  slate,  lampblack,  and  a  solution  of  water  glass. 
The  soluble  glass  solution  is  prepared  by  finely  powder- 
ing one  part  by  weight  of  solid  potash  water  glass  and 
one  part  of  soda  water  glass  in  a  mortar  and  pouring 
over  this  twelve  parts  of  soft  or  distilled  water;  after 
boiling  ninety  minutes,  the  water  glass  dissolves  com- 
pletely. Seven  parts  of  slate  ground  with  water  to  .an 
impalpable  pulp  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  lampblack 
and  added  to  the  water  glass  solution;  the  rather  stiff 
mass  which  results  is  brushed  upon  tin  plates  previously 
roughened  with  sandstone. 
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Trade  Marks  in  Germany. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times: 

Sir — So  large  a  number  of  British  manufacturers 
have  trade  interests  in  Germany  that  their  position  in 
respect  of  their  trade-marks  in  that  country  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

A  recent  case  has  emphasized  the  great  hardship 
which  may  be  inflicted  under  the  German  law  on  Brit- 
ish trade-mark  owners,  and  we  venture  to  ask  for  pub- 
licity in  your  journal,  so  that  due  warning  may  be  given. 

Under  the  German  law  priority  of  right  to  a  trade- 
mark can  only  be  obtained  by  registration,  and  the  use 
of  a  trade-mark,  apart  from  registration,  gives  no  prior- 
ity of  right.  The  first  person,  therefore,  to  obtain  regis- 
tration of  a  trade-mark  has  the  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  same,  even  as  against  the  true  owner  who  has 
actually  used  the  mark  in  Germany,  but  has  neglected  to 
register  it. 

Instances  are  constantly  occurring  where  a  German 
subject  has,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  real  owner, 
obtained  registration  in  Germany  in  his  own  name,  and 
such  person  then  declines  to  cancel  or  transfer  such  reg- 
istration without  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  if  his  terms  are  not  complied  with,  he  is 
actually  able  to  put  the  German  trade-mark  law  in  mo- 
tion and  cause  the  goods  of  the  real  owner  of  the  trade- 
mark to  be  seized  on  their  importation  into  Germany. 
This  position  of  matters  (which  has  already  arisen  in 
a  number  of  cases)  leaves  the  trade-mark  owner  no 
alternative  but  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  mark  in  that 
country  unless  he  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  person  in  whose  name  the  registration  has  been 
obtained.  Yours  faithfully, 

The  Trade-Mark  Owners'  Mutual  Protection 
Association  (Limited),  17  and  18  Basinghall 
Street,  E.  C. 
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In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co. ,  New  York. 

330  United  States  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Nottaul,  Notlaul  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,  N.J. 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (Wis. 

World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Dailies, 

N.  V. 
Purgo,  O.  W.  Gollings,  Chicago 
Malena,/?.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
New  Century,  White  &=  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Suunyside,  National  Soap  Wks 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Chic  38 

Globe  Castile  38 
Happy  Moments  38 

Tom' Boy  38 

White  liolly  38 

Gotham  Chips  335 

Ozone  Chips  335 

Ozone  Shavings  335 

Everybody  330 

Dixie  Family  330 

Yankee  58 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

4  X  High  Grade  338 

2for5-4X    338 

4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 

Fiorina  16 

Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 

Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 

Florodora  16 

Romeo  16 

Venetia  Bouquet  16 

Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 

L'Helioti-ope  d'Amerique  16 


Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 

Dermic  16 

Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16 

Colony  Bouquet  16 

La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

Princeton  16 

Tavern  16 

Cleanall336 

Washington  336 

Camelia  336 

Congo  33C 

Swift's  Pride  337 

Old  Mill  337 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 

White  Ribbon  337 

Snap  337 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Green  Plum  337 

Mohawk  337 

Bell  Ccw  321 

Queen  Luise  8 

American  Queen  8 

Phonograph  8 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331 

Kose-a  Belle  334 

Mountain  Violets 334 

Long  John  334 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B'os 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Triple  Extract—  T.  E.  Elder 
Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover,  Easter  Lily,  Iris, 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum, 
Tube  Rose— 334 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free. 


Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


better  than  the  old  form.        WHITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 
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STJFFLEMSlTTAll'Sr    LIST 

OF"       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade- Marks  in  this  Country. 


NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        S3"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


M  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.  Borinquen,/<w.  .?.  and  Th 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New      Elkington,  Philadelphia 

York  Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co.,  Bouquet  de  Noel  16 

New  York  Bozena  323 

320  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin-  Brag  38 

nati,  O.  Brighton  Family  321 

32'.  Bell    &    Bogart  Soap  Co.,  Bristo325 

New  York 
322  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 


Crushed  Lily  191  Floriano  Castile  294 

Crushed  Heliotrope  191  Forest  Bouquet  16 

Crushed  Roses  191  Formaldic,  Clark  M.  Egghston, 

Crushed  Violets  191  New  York 

Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    While  Fragrant  Bouquet  301 

>oap  Works.  Freedom  298 

Crystal    White    Lace,     CVytfa/Fruitano,  Leo  S.  Samuel,  New- 
White  Soap   Works.  ark.  N.J. 

rown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal-  Crystal     White    Tar,     Crystal  \  Bells  308 
g  Tar  Soap  332  White  Soap   Works. 


328 


Judd  &  Co.,   Ham-  Brown  Wax  58  Cuba  63 

ilton.  Ont.  Bull  Dog  Tar  328  Cucumber  Crea 

Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Curea  191 
Joseph,  Mo.  Chicago 

Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Butter     " 


Ik  and  Bosewater 


German's  Family,  A  t 
Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,      Works 
326JBennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co.   By  Jingo,  Alsfelder,  Bardes~&     Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Getty's  NewLaund 

327  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati      Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O. 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr    & 
Wabash,  Ind 


?334 


334 


Fla. 

Daily  Topic  16 
Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pio 
Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Cairo  MottledGerman  120  Del  Gloria  Castile  328 

Cin- Cake  Walk,    Louisville  S.  Wks.  Delicia  Boquet  16 


tees    Co.,  Cairo  Family  So.ip  120 
Soap  Co 


A  Better  90 
Acme  Face  Cloth  328 
Acme  Sponge  328 
Admiral  Dewey  331 
A.    H.    G,    Amalga    Soap 
Brooklyn;N.  Y. 


Califia  54 
California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Candy,  James  Tulloch, 
>  go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 


Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New  Carbolic  Remedy  320 

.  Y°rk      .  „      „       ,,     ,   Carbolic  White  290 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  1  ori.  Cascarilla  334 

Almond  Cream  16—331  Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  Ne; 

Amalga  High    Grade,   Amalga  York   N.  Y. 

Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y.  Castile  May  Bell,  333. 
Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co.  Celery  Cream  16 
American  Girl  115  Centaur  327 

eriean  Housewife,  Rear-  cents     and     Sense,     Dreyfu. 


G.  I.  Y.  320 
eer  Gladiator  16 

Gleamine.  /.  W.  Alton,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Gloria  71 
St.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co., 
New  York 

Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (Wis.) 
xus         Soap   Co. 

Gold  Mine  120 

GoldStar  48 

Gold  Standard  8 

Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 

Golden  Cream  320 

Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co..  St.  Toseph,  Mo. 


Deltaso,   Delta    Mfg.    Co., 

Louis,  Mo. 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  j 

df  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Domina  (laundry  soap),   Ford,  Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap 

Faton  6f  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.       Works 


La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 

Ladies'  Toilet  304 

La  Diploma  16 

La  Factasma  16 

La  Favorita  16 

La  Favorita  Casti 

La  Gloria  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.   Royal 

Soap  6f  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
La  Paloma54 
Lasco  54 
Lavasa,    F.     W.     Turner      /-., 

Bofton 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A.  F.  James,  New 

York 
Lighthouse  298 
Lilac  Blossoms  303 
Li  lax  302 
Lion  Castile  38 
Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Co..  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lnstrene  327 


(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T. 

Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 


don  Soap  Co. 
America's  Best  Family,  Auro 

ra,  (III.)  Soap  Works. 
Amonia  302 
Anco  Tar  320 
Anglo-American  331 
Anglo  Saxon  331 
Anthea,      Roger      &       Gallet 


Chicago. 


Dominion  Buoquet  16 
Dominion  Elder  Flowf 
r  Dominion  Floral  Hone 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 


y  It 


Grab,  Grossfeld  &r  Roe,  Chicago 
Grand  Bouquet  16 
Grape  Fruit  191 
Greater  New  York,   C.J:  Bent- 
ley  &>  Co.,  New  York 
Gun  Boat  38 


t,  N.  Y. 


.  Pa.  "'*'  Fr,a"if  _        .„    ,„„      Chehchska  Midla,  An 
Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191         Koaft  ]Vl,rks 
Anti  Rub,    R.  E.  L.  Johnston,  Chicago  Oleine  2 
Cle 


Soap  C. ..  - 

Century    Borax,     Belknap  b>  Domm 

McCann,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Janck 

Ceske  Jadrove  322  Soap  co.                                        Hanzy  Panzy  294 

Ces-Polskie  322  "Dr.  Janck  s  Medicated,  Clin-  Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co, 

Champion   of   the  West,  /.  T.      ton  Soap  Co.        _    _                      Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett, 

Evans,  Cypress,  Ky.  Dr.  J  ancle's  Physicians,  Clin-     Nem   Vork<  N_  F_ 

Cheerful  IT  ton  Soap  CS.                                  Hawaii  70 


Denver, 'Colo. 
Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 
Anti  Trust  294 
Anvil  Pumice  54 
Arkansas  Traveller  191 
Artisan  2 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 
Auto,  Mark  Mvers,  Philadel-  Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 

phia.  Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.  P.  Ja 

Avalon  54  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Aurora    Belle,    Aurora,    {III.)  Cold  Cream  Shaving334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 


(111)  Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles  Heartsease  R4 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  P.i.  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

Dr.  Stuart's  AntisepticSoap       Coffin.  New  York 


Cleaner  Right,  John  SheparA,  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  3C0 

Providence    R.  I.  v  Earlv  Bird 

Cleanola,      Marinette 
Soap   Co. 


Co..  New  York. 
Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap 

Co..  New  York. 
(Comet)  for  Canada:   D.  Rich- 
rds,  Woodstock.  Ont. 


Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.  Newman,    Au 

ora.  III. 
Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   6f  Brc 

New  York,  N.   Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala)  Complexion  Bath  41 

Soap  Co.  Coronado  54 

Bill  the  Kicker  90  (Coronet)  323 

Black  Bear  61  Cotto,      Globe     Refi, 

Black     Cat     Petroleum,     New     Louisville,  Ky. 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.       Court,    Court  Perfu 
Black  Jack,  CVyrzW  White  Soup      New   York 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Crab  Apple  Bloom 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soai  Cracker  Jack  35 

Co.  C 

Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &  Rat 

ston,  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Grass  Belle334 
Bob  Lee  191 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 


Heavy  Weight 
Helmet  326 
WorW  Rird  9Q  Hender2-ra's  Lanndry  S.  320 

lartn  120    *  Hesperus  /.  D.Jowers,  Smiths 

Easter  Lillie  191  T\\£v.J\ZZi 

Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C.  High  Ball  263 

G.    Cribbs   Iff    Sou,       Benton11  O      hornbys     Oatmeal    Co., 
Harbor    Mich  New   York 

Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day-  |ome  Toilet  54 
°JL    n  Honor  Bright  53 

od's    Medicated,      Chas,    L 


Eclectric  63 
.      .(Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John      Hood,  Lowell,  Mass 
Colonial  Borax,    Colonial  Soap  "■    Tnllo;  &  Co.,  Toronto 
Eden  Elder  Flower  191 
Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Mille 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 
„     El  Diploma  16 
Comfort,   Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Electric  Mottled  German  120 
Hartford,  Conn.  rria^trir.  SnnrV  Sfld 


tford, 
Comfort. 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weidema 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 


ne  Witch  Hazel 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 

Creamine  Shaving  191 

Cricket  117 

Crow  Tar  304 

Cruiser  16 

Crushed  Lilac  191 


•port    Cotto 


Electric  Spark  304 
Elysian  Violet  54 
Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  & 
Co.  New    York. 
'  Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal- 
ley fr>  Co.,  New  York 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 


Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 


Empire  Rose,' Lazell,  Dalley  &■  Jasminia  95 

Co  ,  New   York  ***■       Hem^Q™ 

Etna  63  T  Compound  320 

Eulalia  96  Jerena  vo 

>  Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Johnson's.Washin| 
Philadelphia. 
Extract  Rose  &  Glycerine  95  Kawa.Cura  333 

Key  298 
Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Kickapoo,  Crystal  White  Soap 
Fancy  Laundry  63  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320  Kicker,    E.    B.    &*    C.  Smith, 

Fifl   318  Chicago. 

Flag  06  Klondike  16 

Floater  120  Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Floating  Olive  81  Powder  290 

Floating  Tar  71  Knickerbocker  329 

Floral  Honey  16  Kre-Mo  95 


Ma  Lady.  Wm.  H.  Boga 

Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 

(Maple  Leaf  i  for  Canada:     J. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    W. 

G.  Merer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  b>  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap  &r~ 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O. 
Minteaux  330 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  332 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,   Te.ras  Soap  Co. 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple   Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Jose/h.  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,   Rock- 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Nose  Ceske  322 

Navy  Erar.d  Condensed  S.   319 

Necessaire.  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 

Nerve  and  Muscle  320 

New  Century,    Whitc&Bagley 

Co.,  Woreester, 
New  Era  63 
New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.  f. 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  Aurora,  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  394 
Noxdirt,       Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg.  Wm.  E.  Scott  &•  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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O-Ko  Ko,      Mat 
Soap  Co. 

O  d  Granada C 

Old  Vet  290 

Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 

Olive  Oil  Savon  328 

Olivine    Wishing    Compound, 

One   Second,   One  Second  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  foseph.  Mo. 

Only  Standard  199 

Opera  Bouquet  298 

Ophir  332 

Orinda,    Vail    Bros.,    Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Orris  Bath  41 

Ospoto;    E.   B.    Sutton,    New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our   Pusher,   Enterprise  Mfg. 
Co.,  Chicago 

Our  Senator  90 

Our  Queen  115 

Our  Winner  29 

Ovalette  77 

Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 


Pacific  Laundry  54 

Palma  Rosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pay  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N  Y. 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 

der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-TarllS. 
Physicians'    Universal   Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wk* 
(Picture)  333 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 


Pin-Needle,    Enoch    Morgat. 

Sons  Co. 
Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Porto  Rico  70 
P  atte'  Astral  321 
Presto  77 
Prima  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Hyacinth  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity      Washing      Coi 

pound  154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 

Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queeu  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 

Radiant,    Octtinger    Co.,    New 

York,  N.   Y. 
Rarnona  54 
Red     Heart,     Troy     Laundry 

Machine   Co. 
Reducine,     Max    Rink,     New 

York.  N.Y. 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
,,        ,.  Heliotrope  334 

,,        ,,  Easter  Lily  334 

Iris  334 
Lis  de  Valle  334 
,,        ,, Pink  Carnation  334 
„  Violette  334 
Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
Eemmer  Honey  of  White  Clo 

ver  334 
Remmers  Oatmeal  334 
Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rose  de  France  95 
Rose  White,  Alsfelder,  Bardes 
&  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Verona  Violet  95 
Vera  Rosa,    Roger 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolting,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile 
Volunteer  16 


Royal   Worcester,    White  &•  Standard  Navy  Tar  334 

Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  Star— Chips  120  Vera  Rosa,    Roger    tY    Gallet, 

Rozella  115  St.  Lonis  Extra  Family  2 

Rub-No-More,  G.  A.   BcrghoJr  Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Sultana  Tar  71 

Ruby)  323  Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 
Sailor    Aug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve   ^Z^l  Bros.,  Englan 

fSailrVr  Rovl  191  Sweet  Caporal  115 

(bailor  Boy)  323  Sw,et  Co£,fort  325 

Sa.\ome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  Sweet  Maiden  191  ^     ,,    „.„    _ 

Rapids,  la.  Sweep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros.    Wards  White  Borax  41 

Sanatine,  /.   H.   Farr  &>  Co.,      Dayton   O.  Ward's    White    Floating    Bor 

Toronto,  Ont.  Swiss  Carnation  332  ttt8,1!.41  . ,  „ 

Sang-Cutica,    Arnold    Turner,  Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 

New   York  Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co.,       Water/ord,  N.  Y. 

Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  Philadelphia.  Washeesie  (for   Canada,)    Mc- 

Sapodermin,  C.  BischofftV  Co.,  Target,    Reading    (Pa.)     Soap      Laren  &r  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 

New  York  Wks.  Ont. 

Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  2"Bel  Ka  321  Washington  Castile  71 

Marin  16  Teddy  Roosevelt  115  Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Savon  an  Orrii  41  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  Western  Star  54 


Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de     120 

Savoie   16  Tecumseh  Castile  72 

Savon  des  Violettes  191  (Telephone)   for   Canada  :    D. 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose  Richards.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

334  The  Latest  286 
Savon  Lis  delaValle334  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon  Sweet  Jlosselle  334         The  Wizard  115 
Savonia  21  Thistle  Dew  320 

Scalpine,      Newton     Edmonds,  Thunder  29 

Washington,  D.C.  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Toilet  Borax  41 

cinnati,  O.  Toilet  Lily  189 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Toilet  Moss  189 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati.        Toilet  Niobe  189 
Scourolio    327  Toilet  Rose  189 

Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  &f  Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 

Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Tommy  302 

Search. Light,  (for  Canada) .  Tonic  Tar,  333. 
F  J.  Richards  Woodstock,  Out,  3  x  A  A  326 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95 


Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Wit. 

peg,  Man. 
Sierra  Mudre  54 
Silverine  327 
Silver    Soap    Powder,    Da; 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla 
Slavonic.  322 
Slovenske  322 
Sobieski's  Polskie  322 
Sokoli  322 
Snow  Shoe  58 
Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 
Soapo,  5.  L.   Gedney,  East  Or-  Usona  Family  117 

ange,  N.  J.  U.  S.  Mail  38 

Suodiam  Washing  Compound,  0.  S.  Protection  302 

ight,     New   Utopia,  Retail   Merch 


Westminister  16 

Whaleback  181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

White  Ash  308 

White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Co.,  New  York 
White  Fleece  167 
White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 

ark,  N.J. 
White  Lawn  263 
White  Premium  J5 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  tV  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 


I'lviiii  pta  54 
Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 
Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 
Uncle  Jerry's  Tar. 120 
Uncle   Sam's  Family,   Electr 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
Unico  16 
Union     Square,      Metropolitan  YeUow   lmpelM~Ma/,7L. 

tt    -7 Pa    £'     A™     r         ,,;   ^      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
United  Famihe,    Gross/eld  &•  y   jj   q   a    294 

*<*<  C'}icae°  Yukon  302 

Usona  117  Yusea  58 


Yankee  Doodle  268 
Tar 
Toilet  268 


Walter 

comerston,  O. 
Solar  58 

Southern  Belle  191 
Southern  Elder  Flower 
(Souvenir)  323 


ition.  New  Jersey 

Velvo-Silvo,   Wm.J.Ander 

New  York 
Venetian  71 


Zaza  318 
Zerona  95 
1900  332 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making-  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds   are  large.     The   section  devoted    to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.'1''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  fo 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Fob  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 


Don't  wa 
this  column  ■ 


:e  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
ithout  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


BRANTFORD   SOAP  WORKS 
FOR  SALE. 

The  BRANTFORD  SOAP  WORKS  COMPANY,  Limited, 
are  retiring  from  business  and  offer  FOE,  SALE  all  their  well 
known  TRADE  MARKS  including  "IVOEY  BIB,"  Boxes, 
Wrappers,  Labels,  Advertising  Matter,  Dies,  Formulas,  Good- 
will, &c.  The  large  FACTORY,  GROUNDS,  PLANT  AND 
MACHINERY  will  be  sold  at  a  low  price  on  easy  terms.  The 
FACTORY  is  in  first-class  running  order.  Immediate  possession 
can  be  obtained.  Full  information  can  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  Harry  A.  Genet,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Brantford,  Ont. 

SOUTH  BEND  SOAP  FACTORY 

For  Sale  or  Rent. 

The  South  Bend  Soap  Factory  for  sale  or  rent.  Easy  terms, 
or  rent  very  reasonable.  The  best  opportunity  in  the  country. 
A  town  of  40,000  and  a  splendid  home  trade,  and  a  fine  chip 
soap  trade  with  laundries.  Over  500  special  brands  and  special 
wrappers.  The  owner  being  in  other  business,  cannot  attend  to 
the  business.  Address,  S.  B.  S.  Co.,  care  M.  S.  Rogers,  City 
Water  Department,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

WANTED  TO  BUY. 

A  second-hand  Hand  Cutting  Machine.  Must  be  No.  1. 
Address,  P.  O.  Box  433,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SOAP  BOILER  WANTED. 

One  who  understands  to  make  perfectly  neutral  milled  soap 
'stock.  Please  state  age,  past  experience  and  wages  expected, 
addressing  C.  S.  &  Co.,  this  paper. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Situation  wanted  by  a  practical  soap  maker,  makes  laundry, 
floating,  mill,  boiled  and  half-boiled  toilet,  red  oil,  olive  oil, 
chip,  tar  and  castile  soaps,  light  colored  soap  from  cotton  oil 
foots,  fine  settled  resin  soap.  Twenty  years  experience. 
Address:  J.  E.,  care  of  this  paper. 


Situation  wanted  by  a  practical  soapmaker  ;  over  25  years 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  soaps.  Laundry,  Family,  Mill, 
Castile,  Chips,  Powder  Floating,  and  all  leading  brands  on  the 
market.  Address,  J.,  care  The  Shelly  Press,  163  Clinton  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Siiuation  wanted  as  superintendent  of  a  soap  factory  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  man  of  the  best  of 
habits.  First-class  references  as  to  ability  and  character. 
Address,  D,  care  of  Soap  Journal. 


Situation  wanted  as  superintendent  of  a  soap  factory  ;  have 
had  over  12  years  experience  in  the  Soap  business  ;  have  had 
charge  and  accustomed  to  all  factory  details  ;  can  introduce 
economical  methods.  Would  prefer  N.  Y.  State  and  might 
invest  after  a  few  months  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  Advertiser  is 
in  his  prime,  and  references  show  clear  business  record  for  over 
twenty  years  service  Address,  A.  S.  H.,  care  American  Soap 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 


LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS. 

having  been  entirely  sold  out,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  it  at  present.  A  new  edition 
will  not  appear  until  a  sufficient  number  of  new  brands  will  have  accumulated  in  our  Supplementary 
list  now  published  in  this  paper. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN 


Cyclopedia  of 

Receipts,  Notes  and  Queries 


12,500  RECEIPTS.       708  PAGES. 

Price,  $5.00  in  Cloth;     $6.00  in  Sheep; 
$6.50  in  Half  Morocco— Prepaid. 


Formulas  for 
use  in 
every 
industry. 


This  book  sent,  Express 
Prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ADDRESS 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Book.s, 


ASKINSON.—  Perfumes  and  their  Preparation  :  312  pages,  S 
vo.    32  illustrations.     $3.00. 

CARPENTER.— A  Treatise  on  Soap  and  Candles,  Lubricants 
and  Glycerine  :  Second  revised  edition,  446  pages,  12  mo., 
104  illustrations.  By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  allied  products.  $3.25. 
LEWK0WITSCH\- Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes, 
and  of  the  Commercial  Products  derived  therefrom.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  R.  Benedict;  revised  and  enlarged.  700 
pp.  8vo.     $7.00. 

GATHMANN — American  Soaps  :  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  with  special  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  and  formulas  of  American  manufacturers  ;  written 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best  informed  American 
soap  makers,  and  embracing  especially  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  including  formulas  for  special  soaps,  soap  powders, 
<fec     $15.00. 

REDWOOD— Practical  treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  their  By- 
products :  By  1. 1.  Bedwood.  336  pages,  8vo.,  67  illustra- 
tions, 43  tables.     $6.00. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RECEIPTS.     A 

compilation  of  over  12,000  of  the  most  useful  receipts  in 
nearly  every  branch.  680  pages.  $5.00. 
WRIGHT— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  their  Manufactured  Pro- 
ducts :  A  treatise  on  the  preparation,  properties,  and  chem- 
istry of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  fats,  butters,  and 
waxes,  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soaps, 
and  other  products.  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright.  550  pages;  144 
illutrations.      8vo.     $7.50. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
-in  the  United  States,  Express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address: 

American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


American  Soaps. 
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THE  REVISED  and  CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED  new 
issue  of  the  well-known  work  'AMERICAN  SOAPS" 
is  finished  and  now  ready  for  delivery.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  book  in  its  present  form  see  circular 
mailed  on  request). 

The  increased  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  due 
chiefiy  to  new  practical  material  collected  from  many 
sources  during  the  years  which  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  and  wil,  no  doubt,  add  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  first  edition  of  "AMERICAN  SOAPS"  having  been 
so  favorably  received,  that  a  copy  of  it  may  at  present  be 
found  in  almost  every  soap  factory  in  any  English  speak- 
ing country,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  new  edition  to 
adhere  largely  to  the  original  plan,  simply  adding  such 
material  as  the  changes  of  time  or  the  collection  of  new 
information  suggested. 

In  offering  this  new  work  to  the  trade  we  confidently 
bespeak  for  it  the  same  favorable  reception  which  was 
accorded  the  original  edition   in  so   large  a  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  be  sent,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on  receipt 
of  $15. OO.     Address  : 

AMERICAN    SOAP  JOURNAL, 
322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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CHRISTY  DIES 

(P.\C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  C.  Christy  Engraving  Go. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  SOAP    DIES,    BOX    PRINTING    PLATES. 

Send  TJs  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


Most  Soapmanufacturers  or  their  Salesmen  are  j/Aj? 

occasionally  asked  for  a  special  quality  of  soap  yOgC* 

which  they  do  not  make,  (we  do  not  here  refer  ^/^ 

to  the  multitude  of  BRA.NDS,  but  mean  special 
QUALITIES  for  distinct  purposes  none  of  which 
can  be  replaced  by  another  kind  and  be  a  credit 
to  the  party  selling  it.)  To  say  "we  do  not  make 
it"  does  not  speak  well  for  the  enterprise,  know- 
ledge, skill  or  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  firm 
asked  to  supply  the  desired  article.  JfAvt 

It  has  been  our  principal  business  for  twenty  pi=Z\ 

odd  years  to  make  just  such  kinds  of  soap  which 
other  firms  usually  do  not  bother  with 

Shaving  Soaps  and  Creams, 
Shampoo  and  other  Soaps 

in  cake,  semi-solid  and  liquid  form, 

Polishing    Soap    in  any  variety. 

TOOth,  HarneSS  and  all  kinds  of  Med- 
icated  Soaps, in  short,  anything  in  the  line  of 
soap  not  made  in  the  average  soap  factory. 

Better  correspond  with  us,  giving  us  every  detail 

possible  such  as  qualities  and  quantity  desired,  y/^1 

prices  you  can  afford  to  pay  (we  cannot  analyze  tSIx 

every  sample  sent  us  and  figure  out  prices),  we  *^f^- 

make  lowest  prices  anyway  in  order  to  retain 

customers.     If  price  given  is  too  low  it  is  useless 

for  us  to  go  further  into  details. 


GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT  CO. 

Established  1875. 

405-407  NORTH  AVENUE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SKehm 


LABELS 


Write  us  for 
Samples  of 
Soap  Wrappers 


We  Manufacture 

Alkali  Proof  and 


|  Putsch  &  WRAPPERS  Z%,^s 

iJYLlllerC/O.  57  to  59  EAST  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Readers  in   search  of  Supplies  or  Machinery,  etc.,  not  advertised  in  this  paper,  are  invil 

which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 


to  write  us  for  information 


U.       FEB15190J 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  February  1,  1901 


VOL.   XI.   No.   6. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  3.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  03 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER   DOUBLE   RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  S&t 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OP  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests,  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  -will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


The  "Seifenfabrikant"  is  publishing  a  list  of  trade 
marks  registered  in  Germany  for  soap,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, etc.  Some  of  these  marks  may  be  interesting  to 
note  for  those  in  search  of  the  few  names  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  unclaimed  in  this  country  at  this  day — for  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  you  think  of  a  good  name,  you 
will  find  it  already  on  our  list.  So  we  extract  a  few  of 
these  brands  from  the  above-mentioned  list : 

Empress  Elizabeth,  Kalonyx,  Karmeliter,  Kosmin, 
Le  Marabout,  Leonie,  Light  Eay,  Liolin,  Livadia,  Lyra, 
Mascote,  Meerschaum,  Montanin,  Nightingale,  Nibe- 
lungen,  Noval,  Norma,  Novata,  Parliament,  Patriot, 
IVrles  d'Or,  Pharmakol,  Photocol,  Princesse  de  lur- 
quie,  Probatum  est,  Prufet  Alles,  behaltet  das  Beste, 
Pinguin,  Rapid,  Eaus,  Rheum al,  Rival,  Rubidol,  Sal- 
virol,  Sanoferin,  Santa  Benito,  Sapodermin,  Seladon, 
Semper  idem,  Senator,  Silexo,  Summer  Night's  Dream, 
Sun-God,  Farmer  Brand,  Gold  Finch  Brand,  Rising 
Hope,  Watch  Brand,  Tippu-Tipp,  Vineta,  Vismodout, 
"Welch  Land  die  meiste  Seife  braucht,  audi  in  Kultur 
am  meisten  taugt,"  Wieber's  Indiana,  Zauberspiegel 
(Wizard's  Mirror),  Zebra. 

Of  the  above  names  a  few  are  translations  into  Eng- 
lish of  the  true  brands  which  are  in  German,  but  some 
are  actually  in  English;  among  the  latter  we  notice 
"Sweat-heart,"  which,  we  hope,  is  a  printer's  error  and 
not  actually  on  record  in  that  form  of  spelling. 


Another  interesting  item  from  the  same  source  is  the 
following,  which  we  translate  as  literally  as  possible : 

"HONEST  MARRIAGE." 

An  efficient,  competent  soap  maker,  Israelite,  27 
years  old,  desires  to  marry  a  soap  manufacturer's  daugh- 
ter. The  same  must  be  able  to  cook  and  understand 
bookkeeping ;  would  prefer  to  enter  as  partner  into  par- 
ent's business.  Everything  else  immaterial.  No  anony- 
mous offers.  Answer  to  L.  W.  100,  care  of  Postofnee, 
Auspitz. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  teacher  of  chem- 
ical technology  in  Colgate  University,  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  taking  up  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  While  from  the  information  at 
hand  this  is  a  modest  enough  beginning,  it  is  a  sign  in 
the  right  direction — so  much  so  that  we  feel  impelled  to 
give  further  publicity  to  this  bit  of  information. 
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A  copy  of  the  American  Soap  Journal  has  been  re- 
quested sent  to  the  Morris  Brown  College  Reading 
Rooms,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  which  Rev.  James  M.  Hender- 
son is  president.  When  the  paper  arrives  it  will  surely 
be  a  case  of  "cleanliness  being  next  to  Godliness." 


We  have  collected  quite  a  little  material  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  article  "How  Soap  is  Sold,"  but  it  has 
been  laid  over  till  next  month,  for  want  of  space. 


We  have  received  during  the  past  month  no  less  than 
three  enquiries  from  as  many  well-established  soap 
factories  for  the  name  and  address  of  a  practical  soap 
maker  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  fats, 
oils  and  soaps,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  soap  mak- 
ing in  all  its  branches.  The  requirements  of  the  firms  in 
question  are  evidently  more  rigid  than  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  them  stated,  and  it  all  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  advance  if  a  soapmaker  de- 
sires to  "keep  us  with  the  procession."  (To  avoid  use- 
less correspondence  we  will  add  in  parenthesis  that  we 
cannot  reveal  the  names  of  the  firms  in  question,  but 
will  write  them  at  the  request  of  siibseribers  who  may 
wish  to  make  connections.) 


In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  soap  business 
in  general  an  eastern  soap  manufacturer  writes  us : 

"It  would  interest  you  to  get  samples  of  the  soap 
furnished  to  the  Indians  by  the  government.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  bids  are  awarded  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  regardless  of  the  quality  or  amount  of  actual 
soap.  It  is  said  that  the  soap  is  so  bad,  that  the  In- 
dians will  not  use  it  except  for  tanning  buckskins,  as 
they  realize  that  their  clothes  are  soon  rotted  when  bad 
soap  is  used  and  they  cannot  afford  to  use  the  stuff  fur- 
nished them  by  the  government. 

"If  you  will  take  the  amount  of  soap  purchased  each 
j-ear  for  this  department,  and  the  price,  you  will  see 
that  it  runs  into  a  large  amount  of  money.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  freight  from  here  to  the  In- 
dian reservations,  which  you  know  is  a  large  item. 

"By  looking  over  the  specifications  for  various  arti- 
cles bought  by  the  government,  you  will  find  that  the 
specifications  are  very  exacting  on  some  articles  where 
the  quantity  amounts  to  but  a  trifle,  as  compared  to  the 
quantity  of  soap  purchased.  Yet,  soap  is  allowed  to  go 
Scott  Free,  matters  not,  if  it  contains  50  per  cent,  of 
water,  10  per  cent,  of  white  earth,  or  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
free  alkali,  it  is  accepted  as  soap  and  paid  for. 

"  'Sand  in  Sugar'  is  a  saying  as  old  as  language,  yet 
I  question  if  any  retail  grocer  ever  added  an  ounce  of 
sand  to  sugar.  Had  the  old  saying  been,  'Sand  in  Soap' 
it  would  have  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head." 


Some    Further   Details   About    Practical 

Co-operation    of    Soap 

Manufacturers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  questions  as  came  to 
me  by  letter  were  not  put  into  the  form  of  an  essay  to 
be  published  in  the  American  Soap  Journal,  as  in  such 
a  shape  they  would  be  of  benefit  to  American  soap  mak- 
ers at  large.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  put  my  ideas  in 
such  a  form  that  they  ought  to  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  various  questions  may 
be  put  in  the  few  words,  "put  us  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  your  suggestions  and  do  it  in  a  manner  so  we  need 
not  bother  our  heads  about  it."  How  business  men  can 
expect  this  I  never  could  understand;  every  one  must 
think  for  himself,  especially  with  so  complicated  a  sub- 
ject as  the  one  in  question.  I  can  now  and  then  present 
a  new  side  of  the  problem,  but  others  must  do  their 
share  of  the  work,  must  find  out  the  way  in  which  they 
can  co-operate  profitably  with  others.  The  advertise- 
ments appearing  monthly  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper 
over  the  signature  of  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  Co.  will  set  forth 
what  we  have  to  offer.  We  expect  others  to  come  out 
just  as  frankly  as  does  the  writer  (either  by  an  ad.  or 
by  letter) . 

In  order  to  be  more  easily  understood,  and  because 
the  subject  is  a  somewhat  complicated  one,  it  is  well  to 
recapitulate  some  of  these  things  which  I  have  said  in 
those  columns  before.  Let  us  investigate  what  classes 
or  kinds  of  soap  manufacturers  we  have  got.  There  are, 
first,  our  largest  concerns  which  have  gone  into  the  soap 
business  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  by-products  to  the 
best  advantage ;  amongst  those  are  the  cottonseed  oil  re- 
finers and  the  big  packing  houses.  While  they  have  at 
their  disposal  the  best  chemists  that  the  world  produces, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  what  people  ought  to  have,  to  supply  the  needs 
in  the  way  of  cleansers  for  the  public.  Most  manufactu- 
rers endeavor  to  put  their  soaps  into  such  shapes  as  are 
demanded  by  the  public  and  do  it  at  the  least  cost,  but 
this  should  not  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  real  soap- 
maker  or  soap  chemist.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  American 
enterprise  to  be  satisfied  with  supplying  what  people 
ash  for  in  the  line  of  soaps.  Other  kinds  of  American 
goods  lead  the  world  in  usefulness  and  fitness,  their 
manufacturers  or  their  assistants  invent  new  and  im- 
proved machinery,  appliances  and  supplies,  which  do 
certain  work  better  than  anything  else  which  has  ever 
been  produced  in  any  other  country. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
same  should  be  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps. 
We  are  now  ahead  of  the  other  countries  in  the  way  of 
putting  in  convenient  and  pleasing  shape  the  cakes  of 
soap;  no  other  country  can  compete  with  us  in  tasty 
styles,  wrappers  and  advertising  matter,  as  used  in  con- 
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ii'-'-i  ion  with  soaps.  But  to  please  by  appearances  or  per- 
fume is  oi  secondary  importance;  the  influence  of  soaps 
oji  the  health,  vigor,  comfort  and  longevity  of  people 
is  so  decided  that  to  make  soaps  which  fulfill  their  real . 
objects  best  should  be  the  principal  aim  of  American 
soap  manufacturers.  To  do  this  neither  the  busy  heads 
of  the  enormous  concerns  mentioned  above  can  spare  the 
time  nor  is  the  chemist  who  has  studied  the  composition 
of  the  various  materials  able  to  give  advice,  much  less  to 
himself  make  practical  improvements;  no  one  else  can 
do  so  excepting  that  class  of  soap  makers  who  follow 
their  calling  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  possibili- 
ties to  be  attained  by  a  better  adaptation  of  soaps  to  the 
manifold  purposes  for  which  soaps  are  used  or  can  be 
used. 

I  have  in  previous  essays  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
employing  different  kinds  of  soaps  for  the  various  pur- 
poses and  do  not  wish  to  repeat  here  how,  for  example, 
the  ordinary  laundry  soaps  may  answer  for  superficial 
work,  how  it  needs  but  a  few  simple  trials  to  become  con- 
vinced how  utterly  unfit  they  are  for  special  require- 
ments.  Intelligent,  educated  people  smile  contemptu- 
ously at  the  average  claims  made  in  the  usual  soap  ad- 
vertisements, the  claims  made  therein  are  not  born  out 
by  facts  and  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations  will 
not  suffice  to  maintain  good  reputations  for  any  great 
length  of  time. 

As  further  illustrations  what  can  and  must  be  done, 
and  is  being  done  by  a  very  few  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
American  soap  manufacture  I  will  select  a  branch  of 
our  calling  which  has  lately  come  into  prominence,  i.  e., 
the  combination  of  chemical  and  mechanical  cleansers, 
of  which  the  many  scouring  soaps,  Sapolio,  Scourene, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  old-fashioned  examples.  Their  manufac- 
ture and  composition  has  been  described  in  the  book 
"American  Soaps,"  but  nowhere  have  I  ever  met  a 
printed  explanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
various  grades  of  this  one  class  of  soaps  ought  to  be  made, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  well  to  do  so  here. 

The  purpose  of  all  soaps  is,  we  repeat,  the  removal  of 
everything  undesirable  with  as  little  damage  as  pos- 
sible to  the  surface  from  which  "dirt"  is  to  be  taken 
away. 

Any  apprentice,  who  engages  to  learn  a  trade  in 
which  superfluous  material  has  to  be  removed  (and  such 
is  the  case  with  carpenters,  turners,  grinders,  etc.,  etc.), 
is  first  taught  that  in  order  to  do  good  work  he  must 
take  care  to  select  and  use  properly  such  tools  as  best 
suit  each  particular  case. 

We  hardly  need  to  mention  that  these 'differ  mate- 
rially with  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be  removed ;  thus  the 
woodworker  uses  different  implements  than  the  stone- 
cutter, etc.  We  will,  however,  restrict  ourselves  to  one . 
trade  only,  that  of  the  ironworker,  and  will  even  here 
leave  out  of  the  question  those  appliances  which  remove 


the  larger  particle.-?,  such  as  the  planers,  turning  lathes, 
drills,  etc.,  even  files  we  will  leave  unconsidered,  al- 
though the  latter  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cutting  edges  or  teeth,  on 
the  work  done;  we  will  here  only  call  attention  to  the 
selection  and  use  of  corundum  or  emery,  because 
that  material  he-;  serves  our  purpose  of  illustrating 
Hie  action  of  scouring  or  grit  soaps,  or  by  whatever  name 
a  mixture  of  scouring  material  with  soap,  soda,  silicate 
and  other  ingredients,  may  be  called.  To  an  inexpe- 
rienced apprentice,  who  is  told  to  polish  a  surface  with 
emery  powder,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference 
in  the  various  grades  of  this  much  used  abrasive,  but 
soon  he  learns  to  use  the  coarse  grains  for  one  kind  of  a 
job,  and  finds  that  he  would  do  much  injury  to  other 
work  if  he  would  not  be  careful  to  select  the  finest 
grade;  the  expert  mechanic  knows  that  not  only  the  size 
of  the  grains  hut  many  other  qualities  effect  results,  it 
pays  him  to  purchase  carefully  selected  kinds,  because 
he  can  do  better  work  in  less  time. 

For  polishing  hard  metals  we  find  it  profitable  to 
carefully  select  the  polishing  material,  yet  soapmakers 
are  satisfied  to  recommend  one  kind  of  scouring  soap  for 
use  on  the  great  variety  of  surfaces  on  which  same  is  to 
be  used.  Any  intelligent  person  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  room  for  improvements.  Instead  of  making  soap 
according  to  formulas  we  ought  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  principles  upon  which  each  class  of  soap  does  its 
work.  To  keep  on  with  the  example  chosen  here,  the 
different  "gritty"  substances  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  solvents  form  the  best  cleaning  com- 
pounds very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  spreading  ordinary  soap  on  brushes,  rags,  sponges, 
etc.,  because  the  latter  method  is  not  only  slow  and 
tedious  work,  but  all  too  often,  dirt  only  changes  its 
position,  clings  to  whatever  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  it,  and  decomposition  goes  on  uninterruptedly, 
while  if  the  proper  grit  soap  mixture  is  used,  the  most 
tenacious  dirt  is  not  only  scraped  off,  but  also,  by  prefer- 
ence, clings  to  the  grit  and  is  washed  away  with  the  same 
into  the  sewers  and  there  rendered  harmless. 

Above  are  a  few  details  of  one  class  of  soap,  how  much 
more  remains  to  be  said  about  the  many  other  classes 
and  their  innumerable  varieties  the  thinking  reader  can 
easily  imagine,  and  those  salesmen  handling  the  better 
qualities  of  soaps  and  doing  business  with  the  most  in- 
telligent customers  can  testify  to  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  special  qualities,  for  soaps  with  certain  dis- 
tinct properties.  No  amount  of  persuasion  can  convince 
the  knowing  ones  that  any  other  quality  will  answer. 
Soaps,  used  on  so  limited  a  surface  as  the  human  head, 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  not  one  kind  can  be 
used  with  the  same  results  and  satisfaction  in  place  of 
the  other,  tooth  soaps  will  not  do  to  wash  the  face  or 
hair,  "soapy  preparations"  used  for  removing  dandruff 
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and  cleaning  the  scalp  will  not  do  for  other  parts  of  the 
head,  the  soap  used  for  shaving  does  not  clean  quick 
enough;  most  people  prefer  a  good  toilet  soap  for  the 
face ;  there  are  four  hinds  of  soap  needed  by  refined  dis- 
criminating people  to  complete  the  toilet  of  the  seat  of 
their  intellect,  and  each  of  these  four  kinds  may  be 
modified  according  to  individual  peculiarities  or  fancies, 
in  color,  perfume,  shape,  style,  etc. 

Not' any  one  factory  can  make  all  these  varieties; 
here  is  where  co-operation  between  the  different  classes 
of  soap  manufacturers  becomes  profitable;  if  we  make 
known  through  the  columns  of  our  trade  paper  wherein 
each  manufacturer,  who  sees  the  advantage  of  our  plan, 
explains  what  he  has  to  offer  or  what  he  desires,  we  can 
exchange  goods  or  services.  If  practical  examples  are 
desired,  here  are  a  few :  The  writer  has  long  since  been 
convinced  that  the  largest  concerns  only  would  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  make  the  ordinary  soaps  to  good  advant- 
age, so  he  gave  his  attention  solely  to  specialties,  but 
those  customers  who  buy  the  latter,  also  need  laundry, 
etc.,  soaps  and  he  prefers  to  exchange  with  manufactu- 
rers of  such  and  in  need  of  special  qualities  of  soap,  to 
make  which,  they  have  neither  the  experience,  skill, 
knowledge  or  facilities.  When  the  demand  for  such 
specialties  increases  we  make  such  arrangements  that 
the  large  manufacturer  can  make  them  himself,  in  other 
words,  we  exchange  our  knowledge,  etc.,  against  his 
goods,  or  co-operate  with  manufacturers  of  other  grades 
of  soap  than  we  make,  in  any  way  agreeable.  There  are 
hundreds  of  ways  in  which  co-operation  between  the 
various  classes  of  soap  manufacturers  can  be  made 
mutually  profitable.  The  managers  of  the  big  concerns 
may  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  suggestions  to  co-oper- 
ate with  small  concerns;  don't  let  them  forget  the  ex- 
ample of  the  pioneers  who  opened  the  wilderness  for 
great  enterprises;  without  these  beginners  in  a  small 
way,  the  great  concerns  of  today  would  be  impossible. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps,  pioneers  here  open  up  new  territory  and  those 
who  co-operate  with  them,  exchange  ideas  and  goods  will 
be  the  first  ones  to  be  benefited. 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 


Fertilizing  Materials. 

{Continued.') 
THE  PURCHASE  OF  FERTILIZER  INGREDIENTS. 

The  experience  of  the  station  in  the  past  ,and  a  study 
of  the  analyses  of  the  raw  materials,  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  observations  and  suggestions  in  relation  to 
the  purchase  of  these  materials.  The  absence  of  guar- 
antee in  many  instances  and  the  variation  from  the 
same  in  others,  gives  rise  to  a  belief  that  they  may  prove 
useful. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. — This  is  a  material  quite  uniform  in 
composition,  an  inferior  sample  being  exceptional.  Such 
a  sample  was  received  in  1898  for  the  first  time  since  the 
organization  of  the  station.  The  samples  examined  this 
year  range  from  15.34  per  cent,  to  15.87  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  or  from  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  purity.  This  is 
slightly  below  the  average,  but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  general,  it  is  safe  to  purchase  this  material 
without  especial  chemical  examination,  although,  of 
course,  it,  as  well  as  every  other  material,  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  guarantee.  Attention,  then,  need  be  paid 
simply  to  obtaining  it  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  The 
cost  of  nitrate  of  soda  this  year  ranges  from  $40  to 
$46.60  per  ton,  a  variation  due  not  at  all  to  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  but  arising  from  the  business  methods  and 
other  conditions  attending  their  purchase.  These  re- 
marks apply  in  a  similar  manner  to  sulfate  of  ammonia, 
of  which,  however,  comparatively  little  is  used. 

Animal  Matter. — The  animal  fertilizing  materials, 
such  as  dried  blood,  dried  and  ground  fish,  tankage,  etc., 
are  always  more  or  less  variable,  and  the  samples  of 
these  materials  this  year  are  found  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Thus  the  samples  of  blood  vary  in 
composition  from  11.63  to  13.10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen; 
those  dried  and  ground  fish  vary  from  4.89  to  8.83  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from  5.16  to  9.01  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  with  no  relation  between  the  amounts 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  different  sam- 
ples, nor  between  them  and  the  cost  of  the  material.  All 
these  should  be  purchased,  therefore,  with  a  strict  refer- 
ence to  guarantee  and  a  comparison  of  the  selling  price 
therewith,  or,  better,  on  the  "unit  system"  of  purchase. 
Allowing  80  cents  per  unit  for  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
they  contained,  dried  blood  cost,  on  the  average  this 
year,  $2.83,  and  dried  and  ground  fish  $2.73  per  unit 
of  nitrogen.  This  is  respectively  equivalent  to  $2.32 
and  $2.24  per  unit  of  ammonia.  Extreme  prices  were 
$3.03  per  unit  of  nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  and  $3.69  in 
dried  and  ground  fish,  equivalent  to  $2.48  and  $3.03,  re- 
spectively, per  unit  of  ammonia.  The  Station  rates 
this  form  of  nitrogen,  when  found  in  complete  fertiliz- 
ers, at  $3.10  per  unit  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  $2.54  per 
unit  of  ammonia. 

Plain  Superphosphates. — As  usual,  there  is  observed 
the  same  variation  in  composition  and  lack  of  relation 
between  the  composition  and  the  price  of  the  acid  phos- 
phates examined.  They  vary  from  12.42  per  cent,  of 
"available,"  at  $17.50,  to  15.17  per  cent.,  at  $16  per 
ton,  while  the  range  in  price  is  from  $9  to  $17.50.  In 
the  case  of  this  material,  also,  the  "unit  system"'  will 
prove  the  more  satisfactory  method  of  purchase.  The 
average  cost  per  unit  of  "available"  this  year,  excluding 
those  samples  of  notably-deficient  quality  or  excessive 
price,  was  82  cents,  ranging  from  64  cents  to  $1.41. 
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The  Station's  allowance  for  this  material  in  the  valua- 
tion of  mixed  fertilizers  is  90  cents  per  unit. 

Sales  of  acid  phosphate  between  large  dealers  and 
the  smaller  firms  are  made  on  the  unit  basis.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  samples  this  year  emphasizes  the  value 
of  this  system.  It  lies  entirely  with  the  farmer  to  re- 
ceive the  advantage  of  this  method  of  purchase,  as  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  contracts  with 
the  manufacturers  on  this  basis. 

Potash  Salts. — The  potash  salts,  while  usually  of 
good  quality,  nevertheless  often  show  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  chemical  composition.  The  guarantees  ac- 
companying them  are,  however,  somewhat  of  a  guide  as 
to  their  purity,  and  possibly  as  much  could  be  gained 
in  their  economical  purchase  by  accepting  the  guaran- 
tees as  correct,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  lower  ton 
price,  as  by  insisting  on  the  analysis  and  allowing  the 
price  to  take  care  of  itself.  Muriate  of  potash  is  often 
purchased  on  the  basis  of  SO  per  cent,  purity.  If  the 
analysis  shows  a  variation  above  or  below  80  per  cent., 
the  purchaser  pays  for  the  excess  or  is  remunerated  for 
the  deficiency  at  the  same  rate  of  purchase.  This  is 
similar  to  the  "unit  basis,"  is  fair  alike  to  the  purchaser 
and  the  dealer,  and  requires  a  chemical  analysis.  The 
average  price  this  year  has  been  about  $41  per  ton  for 
muriate  of  potash  of  80  per  cent,  purity,  or  82  cents 
per  unit  of  actual  potash.  The  Station  values  this  in 
mixed  goods  at  85  cents  per  unit. 

THE  UNIT  SYSTEM   OE  PURCHASE. 

The  unit  system  of  purchase,  referred  to  above,  is 
the  system  upon  which  the  manufacturers  of  mixed  fer- 
tilizers buy  these  same  materials  for  themselves.  It  is 
simply  "buying  upon  analysis,"  since  the  purchaser  pays 
a  certain  sum,  previously  agreed  upon,  for  every  per 
cent,  of  the  essential  kind  of  plant-food  actually  con- 
tained therein,  and  for  fractions  of  a  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion. With  this  agreement  the  goods  are  delivered, 
an  analysis  is  made  and  the  correct  amount  paid  over. 
The  purchaser,  therefore,  pays  for  what  he  gets,  and 
gets  what  he  pays  for ;  the  only  part  that  is  left  for  him 
to  control  is  the  rate  or  amount  per  unit  to  be  paid. 
The  average  cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen  this  year  has  been 
$2.59  in  nitrate  of  soda,  $2.83  in  dried  blood  and  $2.73 
in  dried  and  ground  fish ;  that  of  "available"  phosphoric 
acid  has  been  82  cents,  and  that  of  potash  has  been  82 
cents.  The  actual  price  to  be  paid  depends,  as  do  prices 
under  any  system,  upon  the  business  methods  of  the  in- 
dividual purchaser,  together  with  various  other  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  distance  from  market,  the  state  of 
trade,  the  time  of  year,  the  size  of  order,  and  the  length 
of  credit.  Those  luho  study  the  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ket, make  up  their  orders  early,  and  by  combining  with 
others  purchase  in  considerable  quantities  and  for  cash, 
will  undoubtedly  secure  better  quotations  than  those 


who  buy  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  in  small  lots 
at  a  time,  upon  long  credit  and  from  the  first-comer. 

THE   EXAMINATION  AND  VALUATION  OE  MANUFACTURED 

BRANDS,  HOME  MIXTURES,  SPECIAL  COMPOUNDS 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS. 

Following  will  be  found  reported  the  analyses  of 
300  samples  of  Complete  Fertilizers, 
5  samples  of  Home  Mixtures, 
12  samples  of  Special  Mixtures, 
25  samples  of  Ground  Bone,  and 
31  samples  of  Miscellaneous  Products. 
The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  determine  by 
chemical   analysis  whether  the   actual  composition  of 
each  of  the  various  manufactured  products  corresponds 
with  its  guaranteed  composition,  as  required  by  law. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  two  it  is  shown  whether  the 
material  fulfills  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
how  far  the  guarantee  given  is  a  guide  as  to  the  amounts 
of  plant-food  actually  delivered  to  the  consumer.     In 
addition,  the  application  of  the  Station's  schedule  of 
values,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  various  kinds 
and   forms   of   fertilizer   constituents,   previously   pub- 
lished,   demonstrates    comparatively   whether   the    sell- 
ing prices,  are   justified,    and   the   amounts   by   which 
the     latter     exceed     the     commercial     values     derived 
from  the  analyses  represent  the  comparative  charges  of 
the  different  manufacturers   for  mixing  and  bagging 
their  goods  and  effecting  their  sale. 

This  work  is  of  direct  value  to  the  intelligent  and 
experienced  purchaser  in  furnishing  definite  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  composition  and  value  of  the  differ- 
ent brands  to  which  his  attention  may  be  called,  and  is 
of  indirect  value  to  all  purchasers  in  that  it  tends  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  worthless  material 
offered  for  sale. 

I. — COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS. 

The  number  of  distinct  brands  of  complete  fertiliz- 
ers, the  analyses  of  which  are  herewith  reported,  is  not 
as  great  as  last  year.  They  are  the  product  of  eighty- 
four  manufacturers,  which  is  an  average  representation 
of  three  and  six-tenths  brands  per  manufacturer,  the 
same  as  in  1899.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  brands  analysed  is  due  to  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  manufacturers  represented,  rather 
than  to  any  decrease  in  the  multiplication  of  brands. 
The  average  number  of  brands  apiece  continues  to  be 
practically  four,  and  there  are  sixty-four  manufacturers 
represented  by  this  number  or  less,  twelve  represented 
by  from  five  to  eight,  five  by  from,  nine  to  eleven,  and 
three  by  from  twelve  to  fourteen  brands. 

The  extent  to  which  multiplication  of  brands  is  in 
some  cases  carried  would  seem  to  be  in  excess  of  that 
needed  for  a  range  of  choice,  especially  in  those  cases 
when  the  differences,  to  all  practical  purposes,  are  in 
name  only.     Whether  it  is  warranted  by  commercial 
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reasons  is  another  question,  for  it  is  undeniable  that 
manufacturers  supply,  as  a  rule,  only  that  which  con- 
sumers demand.  The  inspectors  who  represent  the  Sta- 
tion in  the  different  counties  have  instructions  to  send 
a  sample  of  every  distinct  brand  they  can  find  in  their 
locality  or  district.  Samples  from  any  one  manufac- 
turer, and  indeed  of  the  same  brand,  are  thereby  re- 
ceived in  many  cases  from  several  different  counties 
and  this  representation  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
this  demand.  From  the  limited  extent  to  which  many 
brands  are  found  distributed  throughout  the  state,  it  is 
a  question  whether  this  demand  is  as  great  as  might  be 
supposed. 

THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

Tbe  complete  fertilizers  examined  this  year  show  a 
great  diversity  as  regards  composition,  for  they  include 
the  association  of  almost  every  amount  of  nitrogen  from 
0.47  to  7.28  per  cent,  (equal  to  from  one-half  per  cent, 
to  nine  per  cent,  of  ammonia),  with  almost  every 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (available)  from  4.47  to 
14.33  per  cent.,  and  almost  every  amount  of  potash  from 
0.53  to  14.39  per  cent.  The  complete  examination 
which  has  been  made  of  every  brand  discloses  also  that 
still  further  differences  in  composition  exist,  in  that 
some  manufacturers  use  nitrate  or  ammonia  salts  as  a 
partial  source  of  their  nitrogen,  and  others  use  animal 
matter  entirely,  such  as  blood,  or  meat;  some  use  sul- 
fate'of  potash,  and  others  the  muriate  or  kainit;  some 
supply  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  water-soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  others  of  citrate-soluble,  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  of  insoluble  prosphoric  acid,  of  which  the 
guarantee  takes  no  account  in  many  instances. 

The  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  each  of 
the  various  brands  supplies  can  be  readily  learned  from 
an  inspection  of  the  tables  which  follow.  The  average 
analysis  of  all  the  brands  is  4.96  per  cent,  of  water- 
soluble,  3.48  of  citrate-soluble  and  2.59  of  insoluble  (or 
acid  soluble)  phosphoric  acid.  The  use  of  sulfate  of 
potash  as  the  source  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
potash  is  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*-)  in  the  potash  col- 
umn. There  are  among  the  300  brands  but  46  in  which 
this  is  the  case.  Potash  as  sulfate  receives  a  higher  val- 
uation than  when  in  the  form  of  muriate,  since  it  costs 
somewhat  more. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  a  partial  source  of  nitrogen 
in  148  of  the  brands,  and  salts  of  ammonia  in  58,  both 
being  used  in  28  of  them.  The  nitrogen  supplied  as 
nitrate  has  ranged  from  traces  not  reported  to  5.56  per 
cent.,  the  average  being  0.90  per  cent.,  and  that  supplied 
as  salts  of  ammonia  has  ranged  from  traces  not  reported 
to  2.82  per  cent.,  the  average  being  0.71  per  cent.  These 
have  been  associated  with  varying  amounts  of  organic 
nitrogen,  ranging  from  0.44  per  cent,  to  4.54  per  cent., 
and  averaging  1.73  per  cent. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Expsriments  with  Cottonseed  Oil. 

(FROM   THE  GERMAN   OF   P.   RAIKOW  IN   THE   CHEMIKER 
ZEITUNG,  AFTER  OIL,  PAINT  &  DRUG  REPORTER.) 

Having  ascertained  some  time  since  that  sulphuric 
acid  could  be  easily  detected  in  organic  substances  by 
means  of  a  phloroglucine-vanilline  mixture,  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  this  test  different  oils  of  vegetable  origin. 
Among  these,  cottonseed  oil  gives  the  characteristic  red 
coloration  in  a  very  decided  manner,  seeming  to  confirm 
the  view  of  Dupont  relative  to  the  presence  of  sulphur- 
eted  compounds  in  cottonseed  oil.  As  olive  oil  and  nut 
oil  give  no  trace  of  red  coloration,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
seek  in  their  reaction  for  the  base  in  a  new  method  for 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  cottonseed  oil  in  other  oils. 
The  most  thorough  investigation  has,  however,  demon- 
strated that  the  red  coloration  produced  in  that  oil  by 
the  phloroglucine-vanilline  mixture  is  due,  not  to  sul- 
phureted  compounds,  but  to  chlorated  compounds. 

The  presence  of  chlorine  may  be  detected  by  burning 
cottonseed  oil  and  collecting  the  products  of  combustion 
in  a  moistened  cup  of  caustic  potash  free  from  chlorine 
and  sulphur.  The  solution  is  acidulated  with  pure  nitric - 
acid,  and  precipitation  effected  with  silver  nitrate.  To 
detect  the  presence  of  sulphur,  the  solution  obtained  is 
boiled,  acidulated,  and  a  -solution  of  barium  chloride 
added. 

In  a  great  number  of  trials  with  cottonseed  oil  from 
different  sources,  I  have  always  found  that  the  products 
of  the  combustion  of  the  oils  contained  chlorhydric  acid, 
and  were  entirely  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  This  result 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  view  of  Dupont,  who  holds  to 
having  taken  a  sulphureted  compound  from  cottonseed 
oil. 

To  decide  the  question  more  conclusively,  I  repeated 
the  experiments  of  Dupont.  lOOcc.  of  cottonseed  oil 
were  treated  for  several  hours  with  a  current  of  steam, 
and  200cc.  of  the  condensed  portion  were  collected.  An- 
other portion  of  cottonseed  oil  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  condensed  liquids  (about  400cc.)  were 
drawn  off  by  ether.  The  etherized  extract  furnished 
about  0.2cc.  of  an  oil.  This  was  destroyed  by  boiling 
with  potassium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  was 
filtered,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride. 
Not  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  was  discovered.  Several 
other  trials  gave  the  same  result.  It  is  certain  that  the 
cottonseed  oils  I  have  examined  do  not  contain  a  sul- 
phureted compound,  but  do  contain  a  chlorated  com- 
pound. 

To  determine  the  nature  of  the  chlorated  compound 
was  the  object  of  the  following  experiments : 

1.  Twenty  cc.  of  cottonseed  oil  were  shaken  with 
20ec.  of  pure  water,  and  the  mixture  left  to  itself  until 
it  became  perfectly  clear.  The  aqueous  layer  was  drawn 
off  and  filtered  several  times  with  wet  filters.     The 
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water;  quite  limpid,  presented  a  reaction  slightly  acid, 
and  was  not  clouded  either  I » \  silver  nitrate  or  by  barium 
chloride. 

After  several  washings  with  water,  the  cottonseed 
oil  was  burned,  and  the  products  of  combustion  gave, 
without  appreciable  change,  the  reaction  with  phloro- 
glucine-vanilline. The  same  result  was  reached  by  re- 
peating the  experiment  with  other  evils.  It  results 
from  this  that  the  ehloraled  compound  contained  in  eot- 
tonseed  oil  cannot  be  extracted  with  water.  It  is,  there- 
fore, neither  free  chlorohydric  acid  nor  a  metallic  salt 
soluble  in  water. 

2.  Ten  cc.  of  cottonseed  oil  were  shaken  well  with 
lOcc.  of  ethylic  alcohol.  After  the  separation  of  the  al- 
coholic layer,  a,  portion  of  this  was  treated  by  a  phloro- 
glucine-vanilline mixture.  No  trace  of  red  coloration 
appeared,  whilst  the  oil  treated  gave  the  characteristic 
coloration  as  intensely  as  before  the  treatment.  The 
chlorated  compound  in  cottonseed  oil  is,  therefore,  en- 
tirely insoluble  in  alcohol. 

3.  After  eight  hours  of  treatment  by  steam  at  100°, 
the  cottonseed  oil  gave  the  same  coloration  with  phloro- 
glucine-vanilline, as  the  oil  not  treated. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  cottonseed  oil  would  act 
with  highly  superheated  steam,  remained  to  be  deter- 
mined. 250cc.  of  oil  were  treated  for  four  hours  by  a 
current  of  steam,  which  had  passed  through  the  Lassar- 
Kohn  apparatus  for  the  superheating  of  steam.  The 
condensed  water  contained  about  lcc.  of  oil,  which  was 
composed  principally  of  cottonseed  oil,  drawn  off  by  the 
current  of  steam.  The  oil  extracted  from  the  con- 
densed water  by  means  of  ether  was  completely  chlorate 
and  nitric  acid;  the  solution  obtained  was  filtered  sev- 
eral times  with  wet  filters,  and  treated  with  a  solution 
of  barium  chloride.  No  trace  of  barium  sulphate  ap- 
peared. This  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  oil, 
treated  with  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  does  not 
contain  a  volatile  sulphureted  compound. 

The  oil  which  remained  in  the  balloon,  as  well  as 
that  extracted  from  the  condensed  water,  gave  a  red  col- 
oration with  phlogroglucine-vanilline.  But  in  the  latter 
case  the  coloration  was  much  more  intense,  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  chlorated  compound  of  cottonseed  oil 
will  not  volatilize  up  to  a  certain  point  in  a  current  of 
steam  highly  superheated.  But  it  docs  not  yet  appear 
whether  this  chlorated  compound  can  be  separated  com- 
pletely by  treating  the  oil  with  superheated  steam. 

Olive  oil  and  nut  oil,  which  give  no  coloration  with 
the  phloroglucine-vanilline  mixture,  are  free'from  chlo- 
rine and  sulphur.  This  fact  confirms  the  results  of  the 
researches  of  Win.  Fox  and  D.  Biddick,  who  burned 
large  quantities  of  olive  oil,  and  found  that  the  products 
of  combustion  contained  no  sulphur.  It  does  not  accord 
with  the  position  of  Dupont  and  Charabot,  who  claim  to 


have  drawn  from  cottonseed  oil  a  sulphureted  compound 
by  a  current  of  steam. 

Among  the  oils  which  give  the  characteristic  colora- 
tion with  the  phloroglucine-vanilline  mixture,  cotton- 
seed oil  and  rape  oil  contain  sulphur  and  are  free  from 
chlorine.  In  treating  these  oils  with  a  current  of  steam, 
I  have  drawn  from  the  water  of  condensation  a  small 
quantity  of  oil,  which,  destroyed  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate,  has  furnished  a  notable  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

Admitting  that  the  results  I  have  described  are  gen- 
eral, that  is,  that  every  cottonseed  oil  contains  organic 
chlorated  compounds,  they  furnish  the  base  of  a  new 
method  for  the  identification  of  this  oil.  The  experi- 
ments I  have  instituted  in  this  direction  furnish  a  satis- 
factory issue.  In  the  case  of  large  adulterations,  it  is 
sufficient  to  search  for  chlorine  by  means  of  the  phloro- 
glucine-vanilline mixture,  or  by  burning  the  oil  and  col- 
lecting the  products  of  combustion  in  a  moistened  cup 
of  caustic  potash.  But,  when  the  adulteration  is  slight, 
it  is  necessary  to  burn  larger  quantities  of  the  oil;  in 
this  case,  the  products  of  combustion  must  be  collected 
by  aspiration  and  passage  through  a  wash-bottle  con- 
taining a  potash  lye.  The  quantity  of  oil  to  be  burned 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  proportion  of  cottonseed  oil. 
Thus,  with  an  experiment  with  an  olive  oil  containing 
6  per  cent,  of  cottonseed  oil,  it  was  sufficient  to  burn 
lcc.  of  the  mixture,  to  be  able  to  detect  in  the  products 
of  combustion  the  presence  of  chlorine. 

So  long  as,  after  the  combustion  of  the  chlorated 
and  bromized  compounds,  the  halogen  can  be  recovered 
in  a  state  of  hydracid,  which  is  easy  to  collect,  the 
chlorine  and  the  bromine  in  the  oils  can  be  determined 
by  the  method  that  has  been  described. 

The  quantities  of  chlorine  in  different  cottonseed 
oils  vary  largely.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
the  chlorated  compounds  pre-exist  in  the  oil,  or  are 
formed  at  the  time  of  its  preparation. 


The    Importance  of  Registering 
Trade-Marks. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  importance  of  registering  their  trade- 
marks in  any  foreign  countries  with  which  they  may  be 
carrying  on  export  trade.  It  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  in  many  foreign  countries  the  first  applicant 
receives  the  right  of  using  the  mark,  although  he  may 
not  have  originated  the  same  and  may  not  be  the  right- 
ful owner.  The  hardship  which  arises  from  such  in- 
stances is  very  great  and  cannot  be  too  fully  understood 
by  our  manufacturers  who  are  now  engaged  in  export 
trade.  The  following  cases  have  been  reported  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  Berlin : 

"For  several  years  past  the  Griffin  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  New  York,  has  been  selling  to  the  German  trade 
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through  its  agents — a  German  firm  in  Hamburg — a 
polishing  paste  for  leather,  each  box  of  which  bore  its 
duly  registered  American  trade-mark,  viz.,  a  "griffin," 
the  fabulous  antique  monster,  with  the  body  of  a  lion 
and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle.  As  the  Hamburg 
agents  neglected  to  register  this  trade-mark  in  Germany, 
a  certain  maker  of  varnishes  and  similar  goods  in  Ber- 
lin did  so  in  his  own  name,  and  then,  in  April  last, 
warned  the  Hamburg  firm  that  they  must  not  handle  or 
sell  in  Germany  any  more  goods  bearing  the  griffin 
trade-mark  without  first  purchasing  his  right  to  do  so. 
As  proceedings  were  threatened  to  enforce  this  man- 
date, the  manufacturers  in  America,  not  choosing  to 
submit  to  what  they  considered  a  species  of  blackmail, 
sought  to  avoid  further  complications  by  devising  a  new 
trade-mark  for  their  goods  intended  for  Germany,  in 
which  the  picture  of  the  animal  was  omitted  and  a  de- 
vice substituted  consisting  of  a  capital  "G"  with  the 
legend  "Mfg.  Co."  printed  on  a  scroll  across  the  letter, 
the  whole  showing  that  the  preparation  was  made  by 
the  "Griffin  Manufacturing  Co."  of  New  York.  There- 
upon the  Berlin  claimant  returned  to  the  attack,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  obtained  exclusive  legal  right  to  the 
word  "griffin,"  and  threatening  proceedings  if  any  fur- 
ther goods  were  sold  under  the  name  of  the  Griffin  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  This  latter  claim  is  probably  untenable, 
as  article  13  of  the  German  statute  for  the  protection  of 
trade-marks  clearly  proves  that  no  person  can  be  pre- 
vented from  using  his  name,  the. name  of  Ids  firm,  his 
place  of  business,  etc.,  either  in  full  or  abridged  form 
on  his  products,  or  on  the  wrappings  or  packages  which 
cover  or  contain  the  same. 

The  second  instance  is  technically  similar  but  mor- 
ally somewhat  less  aggressive,  as  the  claimant  acted 
under  different  antecedent  conditions.  This  was  a  case 
in  which  a  merchant  in  Berlin  who  had  several  years 
ago  imported,  advertised,  and  introduced  a  certain 
American  fruit  syrup  found  that  it  was  being  imported 
and  sold  by  other  dealers,  and  sought  to  obtain  from 
the  makers  the  exclusive  handling  of  their  product  for 
the  trade  in  this  country.  This  being  refused,  he  had 
the  special  name  of  the  syrup  registered  as  a  trade-mark 
under  the  German  law,  and  sought  thereby  to  enforce 
his  claim  to  exclusive  control  of  its  sale  to  dealers  in 
this  country,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  compel  the  American 
manufacturers  to  purchase  his  claim  to  their  trade- 
mark. This  he  felt  justified  in  doing  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing  their  product 
in  what  had  proved  a  profitable  and  permanent  market. 

All  these  complications  may  be  avoided  if  Americans 
or  other  exporters  who  seek  to  introduce  into  Germany 
goods  protected  at  home  by  a  trade-mark  will  first  regis- 
ter such  trade-mark  in  Berlin." 


Good  and  Bad  Soaps. 

There  seems  to  exist  the  very  widest  diversity  of 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  and  what  constitutes 
a  bad  soap.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  evident  that  in  a 
process  of  manufacture  such  as  that  which  has  to  do 
with  textile  fabrics  there  should  be  no  hesitation  what- 
soever as  to  what  qualities  are  essential  in  a  soap  that, 
by  their  absence,  cause  the  soap  that  is  employed  to  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  goods,  rather  than  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  the  finishing 
and  in  all  the  wet  processes  of  manufacture,  that  the 
manager  should  understand  the  requirements  of  his 
soaps,  and  should  also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
extent  to  which  they  meet  or  fail  to  meet  them. 

The  work  that  a  soap  is  expected  to  accomplish  in 
the  finishing  of  woolen  goods  is  very  largely  two-fold. 
It  is  expected  to  aid,  first,  in  the  loosening-up  or  soften- 
ing of  the  foreign  materials  that  are  present  in  the  wool 
fibres,  and,  second,  it  is  expected  to  materially  add  to 
the  ease  and  thoroughness  with  ,  which  these  foreign 
materials  can  be  finally  removed.  In  a  very  large  meas- 
ure these  two  actions  are  practically  co-ordinated,  and 
really  depend  largely  upon  each  other. 

A  soap  that  for  any  reason  whatsoever  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  soften  the  materials  that  are  to  be  expelled  can- 
not be  very  energetic  in  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  ma- 
terial; and  a  soap  that  could  remove  the  foreign  ma- 
terials with  the  greatest  ease  would  be  of  little  service 
if  it  were  not  capable,  first,  of  loosening  them  from  the 
fibres. 

The  other  effects  which  follow  the  use  of  a  soap,  such 
as  the  softening  of  the  fibre  itself,  the  change  in  its  feel, 
and  the  brightening  of  its  natural  appearance,  are  all 
the  results  of  these  two  fundamental  actions,  and  not 
the  results  of  any  direct  influence  of  the  soap  upon  the 
fibre. 

If  the  soap  is  a  success  in  the  matter  of  loosening 
and  removing  foreign  materials,  the  features  above  re- 
ferred to  will  practically  look  after  themselves,  and  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  stock  and  the  way  it  is 
handled. 

A  soap  that  is  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  almost 
any  case  in  ordinary  practice  must  possess  one  property 
at  least,  and  that  is,  a  body  of  sufficient  strength  and 
potency  to  hold  together  until  the  action  of  the  soap  is 
completed. 

If  the  soap  constituents  begin  to  separate  before  the 
work  that  the  soap  has  to  do,  is  finished,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  is  going  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  incom- 
plete. It  may  be  possible,  by  resorting  to  certain  details 
of  method,  to  reunite  these  constituents  after  they  have 
commenced  to  separate,  but  it  can  only  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  final  appearance  and  value  of  the  goods. 
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A  soap  must  absolutely  be  of  sufficient  consistence 
and  body  to  hold  itself  together  until  its  work  is  done. 
Just  at  tins  point,  perhaps,  is  where  one  of  the  great 
differences  between  a  good  and  a  bad  soap  appears. 

When  the  finisher  makes  up  his  mind  to  secure  a 
soap  of  the  above  description  he  generally  makes  up  his 
mind  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  have  to  make  it  him- 
self if  he  is  going  to  keep  within  the  range  of  economy. 
This  is  a  natural  conclusion,  yet  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  wise  or  a  prudent  move  for  the 
finisher  to  imagine  that  the  soap  that  he  makes  himself 
is  necessarily  going  to  fill  the  conditions  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  one  he  buys.  In  order  to  make  a  cheap  soap  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  buy  cheap  materials,  and  it  is 
here  where  the  finisher's  danger  lies ;  he  imagines  that, 
because  he  knows  what  he  is  putting  into  the  soap,  the 
soap  will  necessarily  be  what  he  wants,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
in  three  cases  out  of  four  he  is  not  getting  what  he 
wants  after  all. 

If  the  actual  figures  could  be  determined,  if  he  could 
find  out,  for  example,  exactly  what  it  costs  him  to  make 
his  soap,  counting  time,  materials,  labor,  power,  and 
then  if  he  could  determine  exactly  how  much  of  this 
home-made  soap  is  required  to  do  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  work  and  to  do  it  exactly  right ;  if,  after  he 
has  done  this,  he  should  take  a  much  higher-priced  com- 
mercial soap,  that  has  its  own  standard  of  purity  and 
strength,  and  determine  how  much  of  this  soap  it  takes 
to  do  the  same  work,  and  to  do  it  just  as  well,  he  might 
be  much  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  very  appre- 
ciable difference  in  favor  of  the  commercial  article. 

If  a  man  starts  out  to  make  his  own  soap  he  may 
proceed  something  as  follows:  He  will  take,  for  ex- 
ample, as  his  basis  for  operations,  a  gallon  of  saponified 
red  oil,  and  with  this  he  will  make,  perhaps,  thirty  gal- 
lons of  soap  that  will  work  all  right  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  a  fulling  mill.  The  cost  of  this  soap, 
without  mentioning  the  other  ingredients,  or  the  ex- 
pense of  making,  will  amount  to  about,  say,  a  cent  a 
gallon.  Now,  if  he  were  to  purchase  a  first-class  palm- 
oil  soap  at  about  five  and  a  half  cents,  he  could  make  a 
gallon  of  soap  of  about  the  same  quality  as  that  which 
he  has  made  himself  out  of  about  two  ounces  of  it.  The 
cost  of  this  can  easily  be  determined,  and  he  will  find,  if 
he  figures  it  out,  that  by  buying  his  soap  he  saves  about 
one-third  of  a  cent  on  every  gallon  that  he  uses,  and 
this,  too,  without  counting  the  expense  of  the  alkalis  em- 
ployed and  the  labor  of  the  soap-making.  These,  of 
course,  are  merely  figures  in  the  rough,  and  yet  they 
are  near  enough  to  accuracy  to  give  an  indication  as  to 
the  facts  which  we  wish  to  bring  out. — The  Textile 
Colorist. 


Levy  &  Co.  are  contemplating  adding  an  increase  of 
their  tallow  rendering  plant  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Oils  for  Railways. 

The  following  specifications  are  used  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  railroads,  and  serve  as  examples  of 
those  insisted  upon  by  large  users  of  oil,  etc.  They  are 
taken  from  Gill's  "Oil  Analysis" : 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  LARD  OIL. 

When  a  shipment  of  oil  is  received,  a  sample  will  be 
taken  at  random  from  each  sixty  barrels  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  forwarded  to  the  test  department.  This 
sample  will  be  examined  and  the  entire  shipment  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  its  merits.  If  rejected,  the  ship- 
ment will  be  returned  at  the  shipper's  expense. 

Two  grades  of  lard  oil  will  be  used — "Prime"  and 
"Extra  No.  1,"  the  former  for  burning  purposes  chiefly 
and  the  latter  as  a  lubricant.  The  material  desired  un- 
der this  specification  is  oil  from  fresh  lard  of  corn-fed 
hogs,  unmixed  with  other  oils.  It  should  contain  the 
least  possible  amount  of  free  acid,  and  from  1st  October 
to  1st  May  show  a  cold  test  not  higher  than  40°  P. 

PRIME  LARD   OIL. 

This  grade  of  oil  must  not  contain  admixtures  of 
any  other  oils  or  more  free  acid  than  is  neutralized  by 
four  cubic  centimeters  of  alkali,  as  described  below. 

Between  1st  October  and  1st  May  it  must  show  a 
cold  test  below  40°  F. 

When  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  described  be- 
low, it  must  not  show  any  coloration. 

EXTRA  NO.  1  LARD  OIL. 

This  grade  of  oil  must  not  contain  admixtures  of 
any  other  oils  or  more  free  acid  than  is  neutralized  by 
30  cubic  centimeters  of  alkali,  as  described  below. 

Between  1st  October  and  1st  May  it  must  show  a 
cold  test  below  40°  F. 

The  Cold  Test — The  cold  test  is  made  as  follows : 

About  two  ounces  of  oil  are  put  in  a  four-ounce  sam- 
ple bottle,  a  thermometer  inserted,  and  the  oil  frozen 
with  ice,  salt  being  used  if  necessary.  When  the  oil  is 
hard  the  bottle  is  taken  from  the  freezing  mixture  and 
the  frozen  oil  stirred  thoroughly  with  the  thermometer 
until  it  will  flow.  The  reading  of  the  thermometer  is 
then  taken,  and  this  temperature  is  regarded  as  the  cold 
test  of  the  oil. 

Free  Acid  Test — The  solutions  required  for  this  test 
are:  95  per  cent,  alcohol  neutralized  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, caustic  potash  solution  of  such  a  strength  that 
31.5  cubic  centimeters  of  it  will  exactly  neutralize  five 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
(49  grams  per  litre),  and  a  small  amount  of  phenolph- 
thalein  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  rendered  neutral  with 
caustic  potash,  to  be  used  as  an  indicator. 

Now  weigh  or  measure  into  a  four-ounce  sample  bot- 
tle 8.9  grams  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  add  about  two 
ounces  of  alcohol,  warm  to  about  150°  P.,  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  phenolphthalein. 
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Then  run  in  the  caustic  potash  from  a  graduated 
burette,  with  frequent  shaking,  until  a  permanent  pink 
color  remains  after  vigorous  shaking.  When  this  point 
is  reached  read  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  used. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  Test — Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
is  made  as  follows : 

Nitrate  of  silver,  1  gram.;  alcohol,  2000  grams.; 
ether,  40  grams.  After  the  ingredients  are  dissolved 
and  mixed,  allow  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  bright  light 
until  it  has  become  perfectly  clear;  it  is  then  ready  for 
use,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  dim  place,  and  tightly 
corked. 

Into  a  fifty  cubic  centimeter  test  tube  put  ten  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  previously  filtered 
through  washed  filter  paper.  Add  five  cubic  centimet- 
ers of  the  above  solution,  shake  thoroughly,  and  heat  in 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water  fifteen  minutes  with  occasional 
shaking.  If  the  oil  is  satisfactory  it  will  show  no  change 
of  color  under  this  test. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 

When  a  shipment  of  oil  is  received,  a  sample  shall 
be  taken  at  random  and  forwarded  to  the  test  depart- 
ment. This  sample  will  be  examined,  and  the  entire 
shipment  accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits.  If  rejected, 
the  shipment  will  be  returned  at  the  shipper's  expense. 

150°   FIRE  TEST  OIL. 

This  grade  of  oil  shall  be  water-white  in  color,  show- 
ing a  flashing-point  riot  below  130°  F.,  and  a  burning 
point  not  below  151°.  The  test  will  be  made  in  an  open 
vessel  by  heating  the  oil  not  less  than  10°  per  minute, 
and  applying  the  test  flame  every  7°,  beginning  at  123°. 
The  gravity  may  be  from  46°  to  50°  Baume.  Oil  will 
not  be  received  that  is  cloudy  from  the  presence  of  glue 
or  suspended  matter  of  any  kind. 

300°   FIRE  TEST  OIL. 

This  grade  of  oil  shall  be  water-white  in  colour, 
showing  a  flashing-point  not  below  256°  F.,  and  a  burn- 
ing point  not  below  293°.  The  test  will  be  made  in  an 
open  vessel  by  heating  the  oil  not  less  than  15°  per 
minute,  and  applying  the  test  flame  every  7°,  beginning 
at  249°. 

When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  425°,  and  held 
there  for  five  minutes,  the  oil  must  remain  clear  and 
transparent,  showing  but  a  slight  darkening  and  no 
separation  of  floeculent  or  other  matter — either  at  this 
temperature  or  on  cooling. 

When  the  oil  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  32°, 
and  held  there  for  ten  minutes,  it  must  remain  clear  and 
transparent,  showing  no  cloudiness.  The  gravity  may 
be  from  38°  to  42°  Baume. 

Oil  will  not  be  received  which  is  cloudy  from  the 
presence  of  glue  or  suspended  matter  of  any  kind. 

CAR  OIL. 

This  grade  of  oil,  commonly  known  as  well  oil  or 
black  oil,  should  have  a  gravity  of  about  29°  Baume,  and 


must  not  show  a  flashing-point  below  325°  F.  The  test 
will  be  made  in  an  open  vessel  by  heating  the  oil  not  less 
than  15°  per  minute,  and  applying  the  test  flame  once  in 
7°,  beginning  at  304°. 

Oil  received  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember must  have  a  cold  test  not  above  50°  F.  when 
determined  as  described  below. 

From  1st  August  to  1st  April,  at  60°  F,  the  oil  must 
show  a  vicosity  not  lower  than  that  of  a  pure  cane  sugar 
solution  containing  eighty  grams  of  sugar  in  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  of  the  syrup,  and  at  150°  F.  a 
viscosity  not  lower  than  that  of  a  pure  cane  sugar  solu- 
tion containing  sixty-six  grams  of  sugar  in  100  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  syrup,  the  viscosity  of  the  sugar  solu- 
tion being  taken  at  80°  F. 

From  1st  April  to  1st  August,  at  80°  F.,  the  oil 
must  show  a  viscosity  not  lower  than  that  of  a  pure  cane 
sugar  solution  containing  eighty-eight  grams  of  sugar 
in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  syrup  and  at  150°  F. 
a  viscosity  not  lower  than  that  of  a  pure  cane  sugar 
solution  containing  sixty-eight  grams  of  sugar  in  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  syrup,  nor  higher  than  that 
given  by  a  pure  cane  sugar  solution  containing  seventy- 
five  grams  of  sugar  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
syrup,  the  viscosity  of  the  sugar  solutions  being  taken 
at  80°  F. 

The  oil  must  be  transparent  with  a  reddish-brown 
or  greenish  color,  free  from  lumps  or  specks. 

No  oil  will  be  accepted  which  shows  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  floeculent  or  tarry  matter  settled  out  after  five 
cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  have  been  mixed  with  95 
cubic  centimeters  of  88°  gasolene,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  an  hour. 

CYLINDER  STOCK. 

This  grade  of  oil  shall  show  a  flashing .  point  not 
below  525°  F.,  and  a  burning  point  not  below  600°  F. 
The  test  will  be  made  in  an  open  vessel  by  heating  the 
oil  not  less  than  20  degrees  per  minute,  and  applying 
the  test-flame  every  7  degrees,  beginning  at  504°. 

This  oil  must  flow  freely  at  60°  F.,  and  at  350°  F. 
must  show  a  viscosity  not  lower  than  that  of  a  pure 
cane  sugar  solution  containing  fifty-eight  grams  of 
sugar  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the  syrup,  the  viscos- 
ity of  the  sugar  solution  being  taken  at  80°  F. 

The  oil  must  be  transparent,  with  a  reddish-brown 
or  greenish  color,  free  from  lumps  or  specks. 

No  oil  will  be  accepted  which  shows  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  floeculent  or  tarry  matter  settled  out  after 
five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  have  been  mixed  with  95 
cubic  centimeters  of  88°  gasolene,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  one  hour. 

Cold  Test — About  two  ounces  of  oil  is  put  in  a  four- 
ounce  sample  bottle,  a  thermometer  inserted,  and  the 
oil  frozen  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  When  the  oil 
is  hard  the  bottle  is  taken  from  the  freezing  mixture 
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and  the  frozen  oil  is  stirred  thoroughly  with  the  ther- 
mometer until  it  will  flow.  The  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  then  taken,  and  this  temperature  is  regarded 
as  the  cold  test  of  the  oil. 

Note. — The  viscosity  tests  will  be  made  upon  the 
Torsion  Viscosimeter. 

Manufacturers  not  having  this  instrument  may  sub- 
mit a  sample  of  oil  to  the  test  department,  and  will  be 
furnished  with  the  information  necessary  to  standard- 
ize the  viscosimeter  they  may  have  in  use. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR   COMPOUND  OILS. 

When  a  shipment  of  oil  is  received,  a  sample  shall 
be  taken  at  random  and  forwarded  to  the  test  depart- 
ment. This  sample  will  be  examined,  and  the  entire 
shipment  accepted  or  rejected  on  its  merits.  If  rejected, 
the  shipment  will  be  returned  at  the -shipper's  expense. 

CYLINDER  OIL. 

This  oil  shall  consist  of  a  high  grade  cylinder  stock, 
compounded  with  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  acidless  animal  oil,  tallow  or  tallow  oil  being  pre- 
ferred. 

The  compounded  oil  shall  show  a  flashing  point  not 
below  525°  F.,  and  a  burning  point  not  below  600°. 
The  test  will  be  made  in  an  open  vessel  by  heating  the 
oil  not  less  than  20  degrees  per  minute,  and  applying 
the  test  flame  every  7  degrees,  beginning  at  504°. 

The  oil  must  flow  readily  at  60°  F.,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  350°  F.  must  show  a  viscosity  not  lower 
than  that  of  a  pure  cane  sugar  solution  containing  fifty- 
eight  grams  of  sugar  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
syrup,  the  Viscosity  of  the  sugar  solution  being  taken 
at  80°  F. 

The  oil  must  be  transparent,  with  a  reddish-brown 
or  greenish  color,  free  from  lumps  or  specks. 

No  oil  will  be  accepted  which  shows  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  flocculent  or  tarry  matter  settled  out  after 
five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  have  been  mixed  with 
95'  cubic  centimeters  or  88°  gasolene,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  one  hour. 

SIGNAL  OIL. 

This  grade  of  oil  shall  be  prime  white  in  color,  shall 
contain  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  by  weight  of  prime 
lard  oil,  and  shall  show  a  flashing  point  not  below  200° 
F.,  and  a  burning  point  not  above  300°.  The  test  will 
be  made  in  an  open  vessel  by  heating  the  oil  not  less 
than  15  degrees  per  minute,  and  by  applying  the  test 
flame  every  7  degrees,  beginning  at  193°. 

When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  450°,  and  held 
there  for  five  minutes,  the  oil  must  remain  clear  and 
transparent,  showing  but  a  slight  darkening  and  no 
separation  of  flocculent  or  other  matter,  either  at  this 
temperature  or  on  cooling.  The  gravity  may  be  from 
31°  to  34°  Baume. 

Oil  will  not  be  received  which  is  cloudy  from  the 
presence  of  glue  or  suspended  matter  of  any  kind. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  TALLOW. 

Tallow  to  be  used  for  cylinder  lubrication  should  be 
rendered  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  animal  is  killed, 
in  order  to  have  the  amount  of  free  acid  as  small  as  pos- 
sible. 

Tallow  which  on  examination  is  found  to  contain 
dirt  or  cracklings  disseminated  through  it,  or  which 
has  a  layer  of  dirt  or  cracklings  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Tallow  will  not  be  accepted  which  has  more  free 
acid  than  can  be  neutralized  by  three  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  alkali  solution  used  for  this  determination,  or 
which  contains  any  foreign  substance  not  properly  be- 
longing to  tallow. 


Regenerating    Air. 

MM.  Desgrez  and  Balthazard,  of  Paris,  have  been 
carrying  out  some  elaborate  experiments  with  the  object 
of  regenerating  respirable  air  in  a  confined  space,  and 
have  communicated  the  results  of  their  researches  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  They  have  constructed  a  diving 
dress  of  aluminum  which  weighs  in  all  about  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Inside  this  dress  they  place  a  quantity  of 
bioxide  of  sodium,  and  a  diver  wearing  this  apparatus 
can  walk  about  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  under 
water,  without  coming  to  the  surface  to  replenish  his 
supply  of  air.  It  is  claimed  that  the  invention  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  persons  engaged  in  mines,  chem- 
ical industries,  or  to  reach  certain  points  surrounded 
by  a  poisonous  atmosphere. 


Washing  Pomade  for  Perfumes. 

WRITTEN    FOR   THE   AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL. 

In  making  perfumes,  it  is  very  essential  to  get  good 
pomades,  and  to  work  the  material  with  the  best  ma- 
chinery. Great  care  should  be  taken  in  keeping  the 
pomades  in  a  cool  place,  so  as  not  to  cause  the  least 
rancidity. 

To  extract  the  perfume,  it  is  placed  in  an  agitator. 
A  good  way  in  starting  an  agitator  is  to  melt  the  pomade 
in  a  hot  water  bath  and  place  the  amount  of  spirits  re- 
quired in  a  very  cold  place,  then  pour  spirits  in  agitator 
and  hot  pomade  on  top,  then  start  machinery  in  motion ; 
in  working  it  in  this  manner,  the  spirits  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  grease,  it  readily  extracts  most  of  the  per- 
fume in  the  pomade. 

After  the  pomade  has  been  washed,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  get  all  the  grease  from  the  washings  in  freez- 
ing it,  the  harder  it  is  frozen,  the  better,  but  caution 
should  be  taken  in  chilling  rose  and  violet,  as  they  are 
the  most  delicate  of  pomades. 

After  the  washing  has  been  chilled  and  filtered,  it 
should  be  placed  in  glass  or  earthen  vessels,  and  kept  in 
a  dark,  cool  place.  Fred.  A.  Cunnington. 
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Estimates  of  Alkali  Carbonates  in  the 
Presence  of  Bicarbonates. 

BY  FEANK  K.  CAMERON. 
( Continued.) 

Two  scries  of  titrations  were  then  made  with  the 
potassium  carbonate  solution.  In  the  first  scries,  the 
potassium  carbonate  solution  was  heated  to  boiling  in 
each  case  before  titrating.  In  the  second  series,  in  each 
case  the  solution  was  filled  with  crushed  ice  and  shaken 
until  the  temperature  was  lowered  to  less  than  1°C.  be- 
fore titrating.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate 
solution  required  to  neutralize  1  c.c.  of  the  potassium 
carbonate  solution  was: 

At  0°  to  1°C 1.455  c.c. 

Room  temperature  (about  2G°C.)  1.262  c.c. 

After  boiling  (about  97°C.)..  .  .1.210  c.c. 
From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  the  reaction 
was  more  complete  at  the  higher  temperature,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  inversion  of  the  acid  potassium  car- 
bonate is  more  rapid  at  these  higher  temperatures  and 
might  be  expected  to  produce  exactly  opposite  results. 
For  instance,  the  solutions  which  had  been  titrated  at 
97°  were  very  strongly  colored  within  five  minutes  after 
the  titration  was  completed,  while  those  which  were 
titrated  at  1°  showed  only  a  faint  pink  color  after  stand- 
ing for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  true  explanation  of 
the  results,  however,  became  apparent  in  the  course  of 
these  titrations.  It  was  found,  that  it  takes  a  measurable 
time  for  the  reaction  between  the  acid  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate to  run  to  end,  and  that  if  the  acid  sulphate  is 
delivered  too  rapidly  from  the  burette  a  considerable 
excess  may  be  run  into  the  carbonate  solution  before  the 
color  of  the  indicator  disappears,  so  that,  with  these  two 
effects  of  inversion  of  the  acid  carbonate  and  the  rela- 
tively slow  reaction  velocity  between  the  carbonate  and 
acid  working  against  each  other,  it  would  be  possible  to 
run  in  the  solution  at  such  a  rate  as  to  obtain  any  de- 
sired result  within  quite  wide  limits,  and,  in  fact,  beau- 
tifully comparable  results  were  thus  obtained.  The 
value  of  the  method  would  be  very  slight  if  the  personal 
equation  could  not  be  eliminated  in  the  titration.  That 
this  can  be  done,  however,  was  clearly  demonstrated.  If 
the  acid  potassium  sulphate  solution  is  delivered  from 
the  burette  at  about  the  rate  of  two  drops  per  second, 
and  the  vessel  containing  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  con- 
si,  inllii  and  vigorously  shaken,  markedly  lower  reading 
will  be  obtained  than  by  any  other  procedure;  further- 
more, the  readings  thus  obtained  were  found  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  titrations 
were  made.  These  facts  were  confirmed  by  several  long 
and  satisfactory  series  of  titrations.  This  point  having 
been  clearly  established,  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
was  carefully  prepared  and  boiled  for  some  time  to  com- 
plete the  inversion  of  any  acid  sodinm  carbonate  which 
might  be  present.     After  being  cooled  to  room  temper- 


ature and  made  up  to  the  desired  volume,  it  was  titrated 
with  the  following  results  :  The  first  column  represents 
the  amount  of  carbonate,  the  second  column  the  amount 
of  acid  sulphate,  and  the  third  column  the  ratio  of  the . 

readings : 

TABLE   III. 

20.00  21.50  1.075 

20.00  21.60  1.080 

30.00  32.30  1.076 

30.00  32.30  1.076 


1.077 
The  sodium  carbonate  solution  was  then  analysed  by 
boiling  with  an  excess  of  acid  potassium  sulphate  and 
titrating  the  excess  of  acid  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  of  known  .concentration.  The  results  are  here 
given :  The  first  column  indicating  amounts  of  carbon- 
ate taken,  the  second  column  amounts  of  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  and  the  third  amounts  of  potassium  hydrate 
required  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid : 

TABLE   IV. 

20.00  50.00  5.50 

20.00  50.00  5.50 

20.00  50.00  5.50 

20.00  50.00  5.50 


1.00  c.c.  KOH  solution 
5.50  c.c.  KOH  solution 
20.00  c.c.  Xa2C03  solu. 
1.00  c.c  NVCO3  solu. 


5.50 

1.352  c.c.  HKSO4  solution. 

7.436  c.c.  HKSO'  solution. 

43.564  c.c.  HKSO4  solution. 

2.128  c.c.  HKSO4  solution. 


But  since  only  one-half  as  much  acid  potassium  sul- 
phate would  be  required  to  convert  the  carbonate  to  acid 
carbonate,  1  c.c.  of  the  No'CO3  was  equivalent  to  2.128 
c.c.  -f-  2  or  1.064  c.c.  of  the  HKSO4  solution.  Compar- 
ing the  value  found  by  direct  titration,  1.077  c.c,  the 
error  for  1  c.c.  was  about  1.2  per  cent.  More  accurate 
results  have,  however,  been  obtained  for  both  sodium 
carbonate  and  potassium  carbonate.  This  error  would 
amount  to  0.10  c.c.  in  reading  for  10  c.c,  about  0.25  c.c. 
for  20  c.c,  or  nearly  0.50  c.c.  in  reading  a  titration  of 
30  c.c  But  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  readings 
for  this  amount  could  be  obtained  by  different  observers 
agreeing  to  within  less  than  0.20  c.c,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  probable  error  for  such  an  amount  is  certainly 
no  greater  than  this.  Considering  the  number  and  na- 
ture of  the  operations  involved,  the  agreement  obtained 
above  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  it  was  not  deemed 
worth  while  to  repeat  the  work  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  able  to  present  more  refined  figures, 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  presence  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  salt  analysed  does  not  affect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  method,  mixtures  of  the  carbonate  and  bicar- 
bonate were  prepared.  Before  titrating  these  mixtures 
with  the  acid  potassium  sulphate  solution,  the  solutions 
of    the    carbonate    and    bicarbonate    were    separately 
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titrated  with  this  reagent.  In  Tabic  V  the  first  column 
represents  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate  taken,  the  sec- 
ond, column  the  amounts  of  acid  potassium  sulphate  re- 
quired to  neutralize  them  respectively,  and  the  third  the 
ratio  of  tlic  readings : 

I  LBLE   V. 

10.00  8.90  0.890 

20.00  17.50  0.875 

:j().(io  20. 30  0.876 

15.00  13.29  0.886 

10.00  8.90  0.890 

20.00  17.60  0.880 

20.00  17.60  0.880 

30.00  26.45  0.882 

30.00  26.45  0.882 

30.00  26.45  0.882 


0.882 
A  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  was  then  prepared 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  equilibrium  had  been  reached 
with  the  inverted  normal  carbonate.  It  was  then  titrated 
with  the  results  here  given: 


TABLE  VI. 

25.00 

14.60 

0.586 

10.00 

5.90 

0.590 

10.00 

6.10 

0.610 

10.00 

6.10 

0.610 

20.00 

12.30 

0.615 

0.602 
Mixtures  were  then  made  by  adding  10  c.c.  of  the 
sodium  bicarbonate  solution  to  20  c.c.  of  the  normal 
sodium  carbonate  solution  and  titrating  as  before.  The 
first  column  represents  the  amount  of  acid  potassium 
sulphate  solution  required,  the  second  column  gives  the 
reading  corrected  for  the  sodium  bicarbonate  added,  and 
the  third  column  the  corresponding  amount  of  acid  re- 
quired to  neutralize  1  c.c.  of  the  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion taken : 

TABLE    VII. 

23.70  17.68  0.884 

23.75  17.73  0.886 

23.70  17.68  0.884 


0.885 
The  agreement  of  this  figure,  0.885,  with  that  found 
in  Table  V,  0.882,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  establishing  the  point  under  investigation.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  when  sodium  car- 
bonate is  added  to  a  solution  containing  sodium  bicar- 
bonate and  consequently  some  inverted  carbonate — the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  substances  may  well  be  ma- 
terially altered.  In  solutions  as  dilute  as  those  exam- 
ined, this  displacement  was  probably  very  small,  and  so 
did  not  interfere  with  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 


the  presence  of  acid  sodium  carbonate  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  estimation  of  the  bydrolysed  sodium  in  the 
solution.  But  when  the  concent  rations  are  considerable, 
this  equilibrium  displacement  may  well  become  an  im- 
portant, factor.  Should  this  method  ever  commend  itself 
to  use  in  technical  work,  this  displacement  of  the  equilib- 
rium corresponding  to  an  apparent  increase  of  the 
amount  of  norma]  carbonate  present  on  dissolving  mix- 
tures must  be  considered. 

(to  be  continued.) 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  VV.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

Issue  of  Dec.  18,  1900. 

PATENTS. 

664,130.  Apparatus  for  making  soap.  Charles  L. 
Culman  and  C.  A.  L.  W.  Witter,  Hamburg, 
Germany:  said  Witter  assignor  to  said  Cul- 
man. 

Issue  of  Dec.  25,  1900. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

35,665.  Washing  compound.  William  H.  Eager, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Essential  feature. — The  letters 
"H"  and  "E"  and  the  representation  of  a 
child  surrounded  by  an  oval-shaped  frame. 

Issue  of  Jan.  1,  1901. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

35,693.  Laundry  soap.  IS.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 
Chicago,  111.  Essential  feature. — The  word 
"Soldi." 

Issue  of  Jan.  8,  1901. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

35.737.  Toilet  preparations  for  teeth  and  hair  and 
perfumed  soap.  Eoger  &  Gallet,  Paris,  France. 
Essential  feature. — The  representation  of  a 
disk  provided  with  an  ornamental  foliated  bor- 
der, with  a  monogram  of  the  letters  "  E  G" 
at  the  center. 

35.738.  Soap.  O.  C.  Soap  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Essential  feature.— The  letters  "0  C." 

35.739.  Soap.    Los  Angeles  Soap  Company,  Los  An- 
geles,    Cal.      Essential  feature. — The    word 
"Elysian." 

35.740.  Soap.  Los  Angeles  Soap  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  Essential  feature. — The  word 
"Eamona," 

35.741.  Soap.  Los  Angeles  Soap  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  Essential  feature. — The  words 
"La  Paloma." 
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Washing  Khaki  Cloth,  Etc. 

New  York,  Jan.  17,  1901. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathman: 

Dear  Sir — The  New  York  Sun  of  the  15th  inst.  con- 
tains an  article  referring  to  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  chief  aspect  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
agriculture,  on  "The  Legal  and  Medical  Aspect  of  Food 
Adulteration."  As  an  instance  of  the  scandalous  way  in 
which  manufacturers  "doctor"  food  products.  Dr.  Wi- 
ley says  that  he  has  found  sufficient  salts  of  copper  in  a 
can  labelled  "Green  Peas"  to  coat  a  pocket  knife  with 
the  metal.  He  advocated  the  bills  pending  in  congress, 
which  call  for  a  thorough  chemical  examination  and 
true  labelling  of  adulterated  food  products  offered  for 
sale. 

I.  enclose  a  piece  of  Khaki  cloth  which  was  washed 
with  soap,  also  an  unwashed  piece.  You  will  see  that 
the  color  is  faded  in  the  washed  piece.  Secretary  Wil- 
son has  set  a  standard  for  the  color  of  the  Khaki  cloth, 
but  he  neglected  to  set  a  standard  for  soap  that  would 
not  fade  the  color  of  the  cloth,  rot  it  and  give  it  a  bad 
odor. 

You  must  be  careful  not  to  bend  the  sample  washed 
with  the  soap  short  off,  as  by  so  doing  you  will  break  the 
threads.  Yours  very  truly, 

Maeoss  Jenkins. 


Candle  Trade  in  the  Levant. 

The  import  of  candles  into  Turkey  is  on  the  down 
grade,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  petroleum  as 
an  illuminant  and  the  spread  of  gas-lighting  in  streets 
and  private  houses — at  the  village  of  Cadikeny  gas  is 
also  used  for  cooking,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  instance. 
Apart  from  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Public  Debt  Office, 
and  one  large  hotel,  there  are  no  electric  light  installa- 
tions in  Constantinople.  Only  fairly  well-to-do  people 
use  candles,  and  that  merely  in  bed-rooms  and,  on  state 
occasions,  in  the  drawing-room,  the  consumption  averag- 
ing not  more  than  2 — 4  lbs.  a  month  per  family.  A 
large  quantity  is  consumed  in  illuminations  at  public 
festivals,  such  as  the  Sultan's  birthday  and  Accession 
Day,  both  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  provinces. 
In  fact,  so  great  is  the  consumption  of  candles  on  these 
occasions  that  a  witty  Marseillais  once  christened  one 
of  them  the  "Festival  of  Saint  Fournier"  (the  French 
firm  of  candle  makers).  Something  like  80,000  (24- 
lb.)  boxes  of  candles  are  annually  received  in  Constanti- 
nople from  abroad,  Fournier,  of  Marseilles,  supplying 
about  25,000,  Gouda  15,000,  Eoubaix  15,000,  Amster- 
dam 20,000,  and  Italy  ("Electra"  brand)  6,000  boxes. 
A  cheap  grade  of  Marseilles  candle  ("La  Phoceenne") 
is  largely  sold  in  the  provinces.  Austrian  candles,  which 
were  the  first  imported,  have  entirely  lost  their  place  in 
the  Turkish  market,  and  are  no  longer  sold. 


Although  the  standard  weight  of  a  box  of  candles  is 
11  kilos  (24 \  lbs.),  the  senseless  competition  of  dealers, 
in  this  as  in  other  branches,  has  led  them  to  require 
makers  to  supply  22-lb.  boxes  without  any  indication  of 
weight;  and  boxes  containing  as  little  as  3^  kilos.  (7f 
lbs. )  are  sold  in  the  provinces.  Each  box  contains  thirty 
packets  of  a  fixed  weight,  the  number  of  candles  vary- 
ing according  to  the  size.  The  sizes  most  in  demand  are 
Nos.  3  and  4  for  household  use,  No.  4  for  churches,  and 
Nos.  6  and  8  for  illuminations.  The  terms  of  sale  are 
usually  c.i.f.  Constantinople,  less  3  per  cent,  discount, 
Fournier,  however,  selling  f.o.b.  Marseilles,  less  2  per 
cent,  cash  against  B/L.  During  the  past  eleven  years 
prices  have  fluctuated  from  80  to  150  francs  per  100 
kilos,  the  mean  rates  being  90 — 115  francs,  which  last- 
named  quotation  is  the  current  one  at  present.  Belgian 
and  Dutch  candles  fetch  about  3  per  cent,  less  than 
Founder's  brand;  Italian  and  Dutch  seconds  about  10 
per  cent,  lower. 

Only  one  tallow-candle  factory  is  at  work  in  Turkey, 
namely,  that  at  Eyoub ;  and  the  method  of  manufacture 
is  exceedingly  primitive.  The  wicks  are  long,  and  tied 
together  at  the  end,  to  form  a  bunch,  and  the  bases  are 
dyed  with  aniline  reel.  These  candles  are  chiefly  used 
for  medicinal  purposes  and  for  greasing  row-boats 
(caiques)  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  The  output  of 
the  Eyoub  works  is  about  30,000  oka  (70,000  lbs.)  per 
annum,  and  the  price  5 — 6  piastres  the  oka  (about  8d 
per  lb. ) . 

There  are  four  wax-candle  factories;  two  at  Stam- 
boul,  one  at  Tatavla,  and  one  at  Cassim-Pacha,  the  total 
production  being  about  50,000  oka,  and  the  price  10 — 16 
piastres  per  oka  (7d.  to  Is.  per  lb.).  Wax  candles  play 
an  important  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  church,  each  member  of  the  congregation  light- 
ing a  candle  (generally  a  penny  one)  on  entering  the 
sacred  edifice;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  larger 
sizes  consumed  at  weddings,  funerals,  etc.  The  waste 
candle  ends  are  sold  to  dealers,  who  melt  them  down, 
and  mould  them  afresh.  Some  of  the  Greek  religious 
establishments  import  stearine  and  make  their  own  can- 
dles. The  largest  weigh  as  much  as  3  oka  (8^  lbs.),  and 
the  smallest  as  low  as  l-14th  of  an  ounce  (600  to  the 
oka).  The  materials  used  are  wax,  paraffin,  and  goat 
fat,  and  there  are  fourteen  houses  engaged  in  this  trade 
at  Stamboul,  most  of  the  stearine  and  stearine  candles 
being  imported  from  Marseilles. 

Boumania. — In  1898  the  imports  of  candles  into 
Roumania  amounted  to  49,925  kilos,  of  stearine  candles, 
211  kilos,  of  paraffin  or  ozokerite  candles,  and  403  kilos, 
of  tallow  dips,  the  bulk  (34,209  kilos.)  of  the  stearine 
candles  coming  from  Belgium,  11,414  kilos,  from 
Austro-Hungary,  2,758  kilos,  from  France,  1,289  kilos, 
from  Germany,  and  only  185  kilos,  from  England. 
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Bulgaria  imported  (1898)  124,766  kilos,  of  (stear- 
ine,  ceresine,  paraffin,  or  sperm)  candles,  Belgium  sup- 
plying 67,045  kilos.,  Holland  24,438  kilos.,  France  17,- 
144  kilos.,  and  England  12,434  kilos. 

Jerusalem. — The  value  of  candles  and  candle  mate- 
rials imported  into  Palestine  is  about  £6,000  per  annum, 
principally  for  religious  ceremonials,  the  greater  part 
of  the  candles  being  made  locally  from  imported  cere- 
sine,  paraffin,  etc.,  mainly  obtained  from  Germany 
(Chemnitz  and  Halle).  Paraffine  scale  sells  at  70  to 
102  francs  per  100  kilos.,  according  to  quality,  and  cere- 
sine  at  120 — 150  francs.  Although  the  canonical  law 
prohibits  the  use  of  other  materials  than  beeswax  for 
church  candles,  that  material  is  too  dear  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  only  obtainable  in  small  quantities,  and  at 
prices  ranging  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  For  house- 
hold use  the  consumption  of  candles  is  almost  nil,  petro- 
leum being  the  general  illuminant.  The  best  grade  and 
most  in  demand  is  that  of  Fournier,  of  Marseilles,  the 
usual  size  measuring  12  inches  by  four-fifths  inch,  four 
in  a  bundle,  and  packed  in  24-lb.  (11  kilos.)  boxes.  Mar- 
seilles stearine  candles,  ten  in  a  bundle,  and  a  few  sperm 
candles,  are  also  sold.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
Belgian  and  Dutch  makers  have  also  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket, Oedenkowen  &  Co.,  of  Eoubaix,  supplying  a  quality 
("Orientales")  in  good  demand  among  the  Hebrews  of 
Jerusalem;  and  Schiedman's  "Apollo"  candles  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  Fournier.  The  terms  of  sale  are 
c.i.f.,  three  months  net,  or  3  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 

Andrianople. — The  use  of  tallow-dips  for  household 
illumination  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  petroleum 
lamps,  where  any  artificial  light  at  all  is  employed,  the 
peasants  generally  contenting  themselves  with  firelight 
only.  Wax  candles  are  used  in  religious  ceremonials, 
and  those  of  French  make  are  in  best  repute,  but  the 
total  trade  amounts  to  only  some  £1,800  per  annum. 

Odessa. — Bussia  being  well  provided  with  stearine- 
candle  factories,  has  no  need  to  import;  in  fact,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  export  trade  is  done  with  the  Bussian 
colonies  and  adjacent  countries.  In  order  to  prevent 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  wax  candles  used  in 
churches,  the  Bussian  government  retains,  as  a  monop- 
oly, the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  under  the  sur- 
veilance  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

Ismidt.— About  1,800—2,000  boxes  (of  10  kilos.) 
of  "Apollo"  candles  are  imported  into  this  district, 
Ismidt  and  Ada-Bazar  being  the  principal  centres  of 
consumption. 

Ca'iffa.— -The  natives  find  that  petroleum  is  a 
cheaper  illuminant  than  candles,  but  use  the  latter  on 
feast  days,  occasions  of  entertainment,  etc.  France  does 
a  large  share  of  the  trade,  Founder's  Ko.  5  being  a 
favorite  mark;  this  is  now  being  imitated  by  certain 
Belgian  firms.  Tallow-dips  are  obtained  from  Belgium 
and  Austria  at  low  prices.    "Wax  candles  are  used  only 


in  religious  ceremonials,  weddings,  and  interments ;  but 
as  cheap  imitation  wax  candles  are  made  at  Beyrout, 
the  pure  wax  imported  candles  are  consumed  for  the 
first-named  purpose  exclusively. 

Constantinople. — Fancy  candles  in  red  or  blue, 
twisted  or  spiral  in  shape,  are  in  small  demand.  The 
firm  of  Fournier  has  recently  put  on  this  market  a  can- 
dle containing  five  longitudinal  hollows — of  the  type 
familiar  to  the  patrons  of  French  hotels — for  which  a 
brilliant  future  is  anticipated,  since,  having  no  disposi- 
tion to  gutter,  it  is  economical ;  and,  being  increased  in 
bulk  by  the  cavities,  takes  the  fancy  of  the  Oriental 
buyer,  who  is  delighted  to  secure  a  voluminous  article 
at  a  low  price. 

Some  French  candle  makers  started  a  factory  in 
Constantinople  about  ten  years  ago,  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  the  protective  duty  of  8  per  cent.,  but  were 
undersold  by  European  competitors,  and,  moreover, 
found  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  bye-products. 
The  founders  calculated  that,  in  a  town  of  nearly  a 
million  inhabitants,  there  would  be  a  large  available 
supply  of  tallow;  but,  unfortunately,  they  could  not 
buy  a  single  pound,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  it  was  all  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  Consequently, 
all  the  raw  material  had  to  be  imported,  and  though 
an  excellent  agent  was  appointed,  who  sold  about  300 
tons  of  candles  during  the  first  year,  the  concern,  which 
was  under-capitalized,  has  now  gone  into  liquidation, 
with  little  chance  of  resuscitation  in  the  near  future. — 
"Bull.  Chamb.  Comm.  Franchise  de  Constantinople," 
translated  in  Oil  and  Colourmans  Journal. 


Yellow  Rosin  Soap. 

By  W.  Eberg. 

The  use  of  rosin  soaps  has  much  increased  of  late, 
and  more  is  now  expected  of  them.  Many  boilers  have 
been  compelled  in  consequence  by  competition  to  turn 
out  a  very  much  better  article.  It  used  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  look  upon  the  manufacture  of  yellow  settled  rosin 
soaps  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  any  fats  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  used.  As,  however,  the  soaps  made  by 
less  unscrupulous  makers  won  a  reputation  for  economy 
and  lathering  power,  the  inferior  makers  lost  their  mar- 
ket, and  had  to  mend  their  ways. 

The  soaps  in  question  can  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—those  boiled  on  a  clear  lye  and  those  boiled  on  a  nigre. 
Almond  soaps  are  now  rarely  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  degree  of  evaporation  necessary  to  make  the  soap 
thick  enough  to  keep  the  almonds  from  sinking.  Soaps 
of  the  first  kind  were  formerly  made  to  a  large  extent 
with  animal  fat,  and  contained  much  rosin.  They  were 
poured  into  small  moulds,  so  as  to  cool  quickly  and  not 
to  marble.  They  were  made  of  tallow,  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  rosin  and  a  little  palm  oil,  and  filled  with  crystals 
of  soda.    All  high  filled  soaps  have  to  be  run  into  shal- 
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low  frames  and  erutched  till  set,  to  prevent  the  forma-  Raw  palm  oil 200  lbs. 

tion  of  any  flux.  Eosin 450  lbs. 

From  the  first  method  of  boiling  on  lye,  the  other  With  pure  fat  the  direct  method  is  best,  working 
method  has  developed,  and  gives  scope  for  the  use  of  with  20  degrees  B.  caustic  soda  lye  and  fat  in  equal 
palm  seed,  palm,  and  cocoanut  oil,  as  well  as  tallow  and  weights,  and  exactly  as  with  a  half-grain  soap.  Cut- 
bone  grease.  Many  soap  boilers  were  at  first,  however,  tings  and  the  nigre  from  the  last  pan  are  added  as  usual, 
against  it,  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  To  prevent  too  rapid  action  and  consequent  boiling  over, 
way  of  calculating  the  yield,  as  so  much  Avas  put  into  keep  100  lbs.  of  the  palm  seed  oil  back  at  first.  There 
the  pan  in  the  form  of  waste  and  nigre.  But  today  is  less  danger  of  this  if  plenty  of  scraps  have  to  be 
these  soaps  are  made  on  a  more  rational  plan,  and  palm  worked  up  and  hence  a  stronger  heat  may  be  used,  and 
seed  oil,  raw  palm  oil,  and  bone  grease  can  be  made  into  also  a  weaker  lye,  for  in  this  case  saponification  goes 
pale,  solid,  good  soaps  with  a  high  percentage  of  rosin,  better  with  a  somewhat  weaker  lye,  say  24  degrees  B. 
Nevertheless,  the  best  rosin  soaps  made  by  the  second  The  nigre,  etc.,  take  up  most  of  the  extra  water,  so  that 
method  rarely  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  rosin,  long  evaporation  is  unnecessary.  Manage  so  that  when 
and  usually  about  25  per  cent.,  or  even  20  per  cent.,  if  the  soap  has  been  fitted  with  the  palm  seed  oil  kept 
a  light-colored  product  is  required.  They  are  no  longer  back,  it  boils  up  high,  and  thick  and  woolly.  As  soon 
filled,  as  that  makes  the  soap  too  soft.  They  are  framed  as  this  appearance  shows  that  the  evaporation  has  gone 
in  very  large  moulds,  as  soon  as  the  nigre  is  very  tough,  far  enough,  throw  down  the  nigre  with  20  degrees  B. 
and  solid  enough  for  the  mass  of  soap,  weighing  per-  brine.  Then  test  for  pressure,  and  if  right  frame  after 
haps  five  tons,  to  rest  on  it.  The  faults  of  manufacture  a  short  standing  covered  up  or  leave  for  forty-eight 
all  arise  from  having  too  watery  a  precipitate  under  the  hours  for  the  nigre  to  settle  in  the  pan.  The  result  will 
soap.  If  such  a  soap  stays  three  days  in  the  pan,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  all  expectations. — "Seifensieder 
mould  full  of  spots.  Zeitung." 

A  soap  of  this  class  made  with  a  fat  consisting  of  60 

.      ,.„            ,               n        -n        *  At\    *        •  Whose  Make  Was  It? 
per  cent,  of  tallow  and  raw  palm  oil,  and  40  oi  rosm, 

is  clear,  and  almost  as  good  as  a  soap  of  the  other  sort.  Emperors  are  not  usually  desirous  as  to  house- 
It  is  moulded  in  large  moulds,  and  cannot  well  be  filled,  cleaning,  but  according  to  the  Daily  News  the  German 
When  moulded  it  is  covered  over  to  heat  spontaneously,  Emperor  thinks  about  such  things.  The  story  is  that 
whereby  it  becomes  transparent.  With  this  a.  transpar-  wnen  the  Emperor  William  informed  Herr  Von  Bulow 
ent  rosin  soap  containing  20  per  cent,  of  rosin,  and  with  at  Hamburg  that  he  was  now  Imperial  Chancellor,  Herr 
a  yield  of  300  lbs.,  boiled  with  half  potash  lye,  can  well  Von  Bulow  naturally  expressed  his  delight,  and  perhaps 
compete,  and  has  the  advantage  that  no  precipitates  he  reall}r  was  delighted.  But  all  at  once  he  seemed  to 
form,  although  it  must  be  framed  in  smaller  moulds  be  considering  something,  and  the  Emperor,  perceiving 
(84-112  lbs.).  this,  said:     "What  is  the  matter  now,  Bulow?"     The 

With  regard  to  inferior  fats,  bone  grease  extracted  latter  answered  that  he  had  just  chanced  to  think  of 
with  benzene  answers  well,  if  its  smell  is  not  too  strong.  his  wife-  She  had  nothing  against  the  Chancellorship, 
Experience  is  needed  with  all  of  them,  and  the  impuri-  but  a  S'reat  deal  against  the  Chancellor's  Palace,  for, 
ties  prevent  them  from  giving  a  clear  solution  such  as  whilst  her  present  home  was  a  regular  little  jewel-box, 
is  obtained  from  pure  tallow  or  cocoanut  oil.  A  precipi-  the  Sreat  cleaning-down  in  the  Chancellor's  Palace 
tate  of  dirt  is  always  visible  in  the  sub-lye.  In  buying  would  not  be  completed  before  this  time  twelve-months, 
bone  and  other  inferior  greases,  particular  heed  must  "Give  m3'  greetings  to  the  Countess,"  his  Majesty  re- 
be  paid  to  their  color,  and  the  amount  of  dirt  and  water  Pliecl  Jocularly,  "and  tell  her  I  would  contribute  my  part 
they  contain.  The  saponification  should  be  made  to  towards  the  cleaning-down."  Herr  Von  Bulow  may  per- 
deodorize  at  the  same  time.  naPs  nave  hoped  that  the  Emperor  would  see  that  the 

The  best  and  palest  soaps  are  made  with  palm  seed  Palace  was  thoroughly  renovated.  If  so,  he  was  mis- 
oil  alone,  or  with  that  oil  principally.  The  oil  is  not  too  taken-  A  few  da)'s  later  a  veiT  bulky  parcel  was  left  at 
dear  to  permit  of  this.  A  small  addition  of  bone  grease  the  Countess  Von  Billow's  by  the  Emperor's  orders.  It 
does  good  rather  than  harm,  and,  while  cheapening  the  contained  a  hundredweight  of  soap— the  promised  con- 
manufacture,  does  not  introduce  into  it  any  special°diffi-  tribution  towards  the  great  cleaning-down, 
culties.    The  following  are  two  good  recipes: 

a.  Palm  seed  oil 1,000  lbs.  In  Another  Sense. 

Eaw  palm  oil 200  lbs.  "Marie's  letters  all  come  with  3  cents  on." 

Bone  grease   300  lbs.  "Why  does  she  waste  postage  so  ?" 

"Rosin 450  lbs.  "She  doesn't.     One  of  them's  a  scene  of  violets."— 

b.  Palm  seed  oil 1,300  lbs.  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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Should  Soap  Manufacturers  Have  Low 
Advertising   Rates? 

Printers  Ink,  in  a  recent  issue,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing item : 

The  Proctor  &  Collier  Compaq,  of  Cincinnati,  send 
this  kind  of  argument  for  cheaper  rates  to  newspaper 
publishers : 

The  rule  of  charging  all  advertisers  alike  for  adver- 
tising space,  while  apparently  fair,  is  really  unjust.  It 
is  as  if  railroads  were  to  charge  the  same  freight  rate 
for  coal  and  silk.  To  expect  the  same  price  for  adver- 
tising space  for  a  staple  grocery  article,  like  a  laundry 
soap,  as  for  a  patent  medicine,  whose  first  cost  is  next  to 
nothing,  is  unreasonable.  Your  grocer  can  tell  you 
how  little  profit  there  is  in  a  whole  box  of  soap,  and  how 
long  time  is  required  to  sell  one.  The  expensiveness  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  one  reason  why  the  best  class 
of  foreign  advertising  goes  into  the  magazines,  while 
the  bulk  of  foreign  advertising  in  newspapers  is  of  pat- 
ent medicines,  the  least  desirable  of  all  advertising,  be- 
cause the  advertisements  never  are  attractive,  sometimes 
are  offensive,  and  the  remedies  often  fakes.  We  ask  you 
to  consider  the  Ivory  soap  advertising  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  proposition. 


Soap  in  the  Philippines. 

The  caribou  is  an  animal  which  is  partly  a  food  pro- 
vider and  partly  a  beast  of  burden.  Its  flesh  has  not 
the  fine  and  succulent  taste  of  beef,  but  the  natives  get 
along  with  it  very  well.  It  is  used  in  the  Philippines 
both  as  a  draught-animal  and  to  work  the  sugar  cane 
mills,  as  it  is  remarkably  docile,  and  offers  a  strong  con- 
trast to  mules  in  that  respect.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  rear  the  caribou,  but 
take  those  they  want  from  the  wild  herds  which  roam 
over  the  country.  There  is  one  factory  at  Manila  where 
soap  is  made  from  caribou  fat,  and  one  or  two  others  at 
Iloilo  and  a  few  more  ports,  but  the  manufacture  is  ex- 
tremely primitive,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  proper  factory  would  be  attended  by  great 
success.  There  is  a  great  Japanese  demand  for  the  soap, 
and  it  is  also  much  sought  after  in  some  parts  of  China. 
The  raw  material  is  very  cheap,  and  the  expenses  for 
carriage  and  labor  would  be  very  small  in  the  Philip- 
pines.— Exchange. 


Trade   Marks. 

In  a  case  recently  decided  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  covering  the  trade-mark  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivered  the  opinion,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  called  attention  to  several  salient 
points.     Attention  was  first  called  to  the  early  use  of 


the  term  "trade-mark,"'  and  its  meaning  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  authenticity,  through  which  the  products  of 
particular  manufacturers  or  the  vendible  commodities 
of  particular  merchants  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  others. 

A  trade-mark  may  consist  of  any  symbol  or  any  form 
of  words,  but  as  its  office  is  to  point  out  distinctly  the 
origin  or  ownership  of  the  articles  to  which  it  is  affixed, 
it  follows  that  no  sign  or  form  of  words  can  be  appro- 
priated as  a  valid  trade-mark  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  fact  conveyed  by  its  primary  meaning,  others 
may  employ  with  equal  truth,  and  with  equal  right  for 
the  same  purpose.  A  general  rule  has  also  been  estab- 
lished to  the  effect  that  words  that  do  not  in  and  of 
themselves  indicate  anything  in  the  nature  or  origin, 
manufacture  or  ownership,  but  are  merely  descriptive 
of  the  place  where  an  article  is  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced, cannot  be  monopolized  as  a  trade-mark. 

Another  well-known  doctrine  governing  trade-mark 
law  is  that  no  one  can  apply  the  name  of  a  district  or 
country  to  a  well-known  article  of  commerce,  and  by 
so  doing  obtain  any  exclusive  right  to  such  application 
as  would  prevent  others  inhabitating  the  same  district 
or  dealing  in  similar  articles  coming  from  that  district 
from  truthfully  using  the  same  designation.  However, 
where  a  geographical  name  has  acquired  a  secondary 
signification,  its  use  in  that  sense  may  be  protected  by 
restraining  the  use  of  such  word  by  others  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  amount  to  a  fraud  on  the  public,  and  on 
those  to  whose  employment  of  it  the  special  meaning  has 
become  attached. 

It  may  be  granted,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturer 
of  particular  goods  is  entitled  to  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  means  of 
distinguishing  between  those  and  other  goods;  protec- 
tion is  accorded  against  unfair  dealing,  whether  there 
be  a  technical  trade-mark  or  not.  The  essence  of  the 
wrong  consists  of  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  one  manufac- 
turer or  vendor  for  those  of  another. 

In  a  trade-mark  suit,  if  the  plaintiff  has  the  absolute 
right  to  the  use  of  a  particular  word  or  words  as  a  trade- 
mark, then  if  an  infringement  is  shown,  the  wrongful 
or  fraudulent  intent  is  presumed,  and  although  allowed 
to  be  rebutted  in  exemption  of  damages,  the  further 
violation  of  the  right  of  property  will  be  established. 
Where  an  alleged  trade-mark  is  not  in  itself  a  good  trade 
mark,  but  the  use  of  the  word  has  come  to  denote  the 
particular  manufacturer  or  vendor,  relief  against  unfair 
competition  or  perfidious  dealing  will  be  awarded  by 
requiring  the  use  of  the  word  by  such  limitations  as  will 
prevent  misapprehension  of  the  question  of  origin.  In 
the  latter  class  of  cases  such  .circumstances  must  be  made 
out  as  will  show  wrongful  intent  in  fact,  or  justify  the 
inference  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  act 
complained  of. 
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Soap   Novelties. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  various 
novelties  made  of  soap,  and  at  the  present  Christmas 
season  shops  abound  with  many  interesting  little  nick- 
nacks  made  from  soap  which  were  formerly  made  of  a 
material  which  could  certainly  not  be  utilized  in  any 
way  after  their  original  purpose  had  been  served.  We 
have  before  us  as  excellent  imitation  of  a  box  of  safety 
matches.  The  box  is  quite  complete,  and  exactly  similar 
to  the  usual  boxes  in  which  safety  matches  are  put  up. 
The  matches,  however,  are  represented  in  fae-simile  in 
soap,  the  yellow  bodies  of  the  matches  and  red  heads  be- 
ing strikingly  well  imitated.  Various  fruits  made  of 
soap,  intended  for  use,  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  for 
various  portions  of  Christmas  festivities,  appear  to  be 
also  in  greater  demand  than  hitherto.  It  is  strange 
that  pretty  well  all  these  goods  are  manufactured 
abroad,  although  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  made  at  home  just  as  cheaply  and  just  as  well. 
Possibly  the  explanation  is  that  our  manufacturers  do 
not  like  to  trouble  with  these  frivolous  lines.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  demand  for  them,  we  should  like  to  see 
it  filled  with  the  goods  of  our  own  manufacturers. — 
Oils,  Colors  and  Drysalteries,  London. 


Essences  of  Lavender  and  the  Causes  of  the  Varia- 
tion in  Their  Contents  in  Ether. — MM.  Jeancard  and 
Satie. — Altitude  appears  to  play  a  secondary  part  in  the 
proportion  of  ether  present  in  esseneessof  lavender.  The 
method  of  distillation  is  an  important  point  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  essence  in  ether;  The  distillation  should 
not  be  pushed  too  far,  and  should  be  done  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  quality  of  the  water  used  also  has  an  in- 
fluence; the  water  should  only  leave  a  small  residue 
when  evaporated  to  dryness. — Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  through 
Chem.  News. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories, 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  And  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Dr.  Deite,  for  twenty  years  editor  of  the  "Seifen- 
fabrikant,"  which  paper  he  founded,  has  discontinued 
to  act  as  such.  He  is  succeeded  by  0.  Heller,  secretary 
of  the  Soapmakers'  Association. 

The  Gould  Soap  is  a  new  incorporation  in  Buffalo, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  Director,  H.  J.  Gould ;  C.  J. 
Eertrand  ;  W.  S.  Gould,  all  of  Buffalo. 

Among  the  new  incorporations  is  the  Standard 
Chemical  Co.,  at  Portland,  Me.,  to  manufacture  soap; 
capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators,  G.  B.  Davis,  of  Win- 
chester; F.  M.  Chandler,  of  Brookline;  A.  W.  Coombs, 
C.  H.  Talman,  S.  I.  Gould,  all  of  Portland. 


Chas.  K.  Stern,  of  Jacob  Stern  &  Son,  tallow  dealers, 
Philadelphia,  died  recently  in  consequence  of  paralysis, 
at  the  age  of  46.    He  had  been  ill  for  several  years. 

Among  the  latter  day  Cornellians  who  have  won 
their  way  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  '98,  James  Ken- 
neth Fraser.  Fraser's  specialties  are  magazine  and 
street  car  advertisements.  Especially  in  the  elevated 
trains  in  New  York  are  the  ads.  of  his  designing  numer- 
ous. The  well-known  "Spotless  Town"  posters  and 
verses  proclaiming  the  qualities  of  Sapolio  originated 
in  his  brain.  The  many  full-page  magazine  advertise- 
ments of  "Uneeda"  biscuits  which  are  known  as  models 
of  advertising  art  are  creations  of  his.  Fraser  is  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  clever  verse  maker.  During  his  col- 
lege career  he  was  known  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
ability  for  caricaturing  and  sketching.  When  he  left 
college  he  went  to  Chelsea,  Mass.,  but  soon  drifted  to 
New  York,  where  his  successful  career  began. — Ithaca 
(N.  Y.)  Journal 

The  Imperial  Mineral  Water  Co.  has  been  incorpor- 
ated, to  deal  in  mineral  water,  soap,  syrup,  etc.,  in  San 
Francisco.  The  directors  are :  T.  J.  Dingman,  G.  Peter- 
son, S.  Lee,  J.  P.  Digman  and  J.  B.  Mahoney.  The 
capital  stock  is  placed  at  $100,000,  of  which  $60,000  has 
been  subscribed. 

Hahn  &  Hauser,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  have  sold  out  to 
the  Aladdin  Soap  Co.,  incorporated  Jan.  16,  1901,  for 
$35,000.  The  officers  elected  are:  Clemens  A.  Hahn, 
president;  John  M.  Hauser,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer ;  Geo.  J.  Wilhelm,  Jr.,  secretary. 

The  American  Liquid  Soap  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 
President,  W.  F.  Briggs,  Providence,  K.  I.;  treasurer, 
E.  S.  Judkins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bradshaw  Bros.  &  Co.'s  soap  works  at  Minneapolis 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  last  month. 

P.  D.  Armour,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Armour  & 
Co.,  died  on  Jan.  6,  at  his  residence  in  Chicago,  after 
having  been  in  more  or  less  poor  health  for  the  past 
three  years.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  N. 
Y.,  in  1832,  and  worked  on  his  father's  form  till  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  then  went  to  school  at  the 
Watertown  Academy.  A  year  later  he  went  (1849)  to 
the  California  gold  fields  and  returned  in  1856,  going 
directly  to  Milwaukee  where  he  invested  the  money  he 
had  accumulated,  in  the  grocery  and  commission  busi- 
ness, and  later  in  the  pork  packing  business  under  the 
partnership  of  Plankinton  &  Armour.  In  1875  he 
moved  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  in  his  brother's  place 
of  the  pork  packing  business  established  there. 
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The  Full  Court  of  Victoria  dealt  on  August  10  with 
an  application  by  the  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  cor- 
poration, of  Boston,  proprietor  of  a  registered  trade- 
mark for  "Cutieura"  soap.  In  1897  it  appears  that 
Arthur  Tilley,  of  South  Yarra,  Victoria,  soap  manufac- 
turer, registered  a  trade-made  for  "Curato"  soap.  The 
proprietors  of  the  "Cutieura'"  trade-mark  complained 
that  Tilley's  trade-mark  so  nearly  resembled  theirs  as 
to  be  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  and  they  therefore 
applied  to  the  court  for  an  order  directing  the  register 
of  trade-marks  to  be  rectified  by  expunging  from  it  the 
"Curato  Soap*'  mark.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was 
that  the  "Curato"  trade-mark  should  be  expunged  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  calculated  to  deceive,  and  that 
the  proprietor  should  pay  the  costs  of  the  application. 

The  Lekko  Soap  Co.  is  a  new  incorporation  at  Chi- 
cago. Incorporators:  K.  A.  Campbell,  J.  G.  Campbell 
and  H.  A.  Fitter.    Capital  stock,  $15,000. 

A  long-distance  soap  brand  litigation  has  just  been 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  vs.  Nan- 
nucci,'  Ltd.  The  English  firm  had  brought  suit  against 
the  latter  firm  (which  is  located  at  Cape  Town)  for  put- 
ting on  the  market  a  "Sunflower"  soap  in  boxes  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  "Sunlight."  The  court  granted 
an  interdict  restraining  the  defendants  from  selling 
soap  in  boxes  and  wrappers  like  those  in  dispute,  but 
held  that  the  name  "Sunflower"  was  one  they  could  not 
be  enjoined  from  using. 


The  British  Government  Labratcry. 

The  report  of  the  principal  chemist  of  the  govern- 
ment laboratory  upon  the  work  of  the  laboratory  for  the 
year  ended  March  31  last,  has  been  issued  as  a  parlia- 
mentary paper.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  customs  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year  226  samples  of  tea,  repre- 
senting 3,322  packages,  were  found  to  contain  exhausted 
leaves,  or  to  be  mixed  with  sand  or  other  substances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  were  therefore  re- 
fused admission  for  home  consumption.  Of  these  3,322 
packages,  2,274  were  exported,  and  1,048  destroyed. 
Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  samples  of 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  soaps,  drugs,  varnishes,  etc.,  were 
examined  during  the  12  months;  167,080  samples  of 
beer,  spirits,  and  wines  were  examined  in  the  same 
period.  The  number  of  analyses  and  examinations 
made  in  the  excise  branch  amounted  to  68,287,  or  1,864 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  two  samples  of  wort  in  various  stages  of 
fermentation  had  been  examined  to  check  the  declara- 
tion of  gravity  made  by  the  brewer.  In  614,  or  rather 
more  than  8  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the  original  gravity 


was  found  one  degree  or  more  above  that  declared  by  the 
trader  or  found  by  the  officer.    In  583  cases  the  increased 
gravity  was  less  than  five  degrees,  in  26  cases  five  de- 
grees and  less  than  ten,  and  in  five  cases  ten  degrees  and 
upwards.     Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six. 
samples  of  finished  beer,  taken  from  1,223  publicans, 
were  analysed,  and  319,  or  13  per  cent.,  of  the  samples 
were  found  to  have  been  diluted  with  water  or  otherwise 
adulterated.    Ninety-five  samples  of  tobacco  taken  from 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  analysed  for  adultera- 
tion generally,  and  20  of  them  were  found  to  be  adul- 
terated with  liquorice  or  glycerine.    All  the  adulterated 
samples  were  apparently  either  smuggled  cake  cavendish 
or  cut  tobacco,  which  bore  no  label  to  show  it  had  paid 
the  proper  rate  of  duty.    While  in  1841,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  26,700,000,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  cleared 
for  consumption  was  23,096,281  pounds,  or  13f  ounces 
per  head  of  the  population,  the  quantity  in  1900,  with  a 
population  of  40,835,000,  was  80,955,037  pounds,  or  1 
pound  15|  ounces  per  head.    In  the  "other  government 
department's"  branch  the  number  of  samples  examined 
in  connection  with  the  board  of  agriculture  had  in- 
creased from  1,600  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1899,  to 
1,745  during  the  last  year.    The  increase  was  due  partly 
to  the  new  food  and  drug  act.    One  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  samples  of  imported  butter  were 
examined.     Only  six  samples  gave  distinctly  abnormal 
results.    A  large  number  of  butters  contained  boric  pre- 
servative, and  were  artificially  colored.    As  usual,  it  was 
found  that  the  use  of  boric  acid  is  most  prevalent  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Australia,  and  is  very  common 
also  in  Holland.     The  most  frequent  coloring  matter  is 
annatto,  but  the  use  of  coal-tar  yellows  appears  to  be  on 
the  increase  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  Holland,  the 
United  States  and  Australia.    One  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  samples  of  imported  margarine  were  analysed.    The 
bulk  of  the  margarine  imported  comes  from  Holland, 
and  it  is  usually  made  with  cottonseed  oil,  contains  boric 
preservative,  and  is  artificially  colored  with-  a  coal-tar 
v'ellow.     In  all  1,745  samples  of  butters,  margarines, 
cheese,  etc.,  were  examined. 


An    Eucalyptus    Oil    Containing   60%   of 
Geranyl  Acetate. 

BY  HENRY, G.   SMITH,  E.C.S.,  ASSISTANT  CURATOR,  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL MUSEUM,  SYDNEY. 

In  this  paper  the  author  shows  that  the  oil  of  Euca- 
lyptus macarfhuri,  known  locally  as  Paddy's  Fiver  Box, 
is  very  rich  in  geraniol,  it  containing  60  per  cent,  of 
geranyl  acetate,  and  10.64  per  cent,  of  free  alcohol,  cal- 
culated as  geraniol.  The  oil  is  somewhat  analogous  with 
that  obtained  from  Darwinia  fascicular  is,  brought  un- 
der notice  by  Mr.  E,  T.  Baker  and  the  author  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899.    Both  Darwinia  and  Eucalyptus  belong  to  the 
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natural  order  Myrtaceae.  The  oil  of  E.  macarthuri  con- 
tains eudesmol  (the  stearoptene  of  eucalyptus  oil),  the 
fraction  distilling  between  266 — 282° C,  crystallising 
quite  solid  in  the  bottle.  This  substance  is  absent  in  the 
oil  of  Darwinia.  The  yield  of  oil  from  this  eucalypt, 
collected  in  October  from  near  Wingello,  and  obtained 
by  steam  distillation  from  fresh  leaves  and  branchlets, 
was  0.112  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  ester  was  saponi- 
fied in  the  cold  by  alcoholic  potash  in  one  and  a  half 
hours.  As  no  heat  was  applied,  the  separated  oil  was 
excellent,  the  geraniol  not  being  interfered  with.  This 
fact  of  cold  saponification  of  geranyl  acetate  might  be 
used  for  quantitative  determination  of  this  ester,  when 
it  and  other_  esters  are  present  in  essential  oils.  Citral 
was  obtained  by  oxidation,  and  the  pure  geraniol  pre- 
pared from  the  calcium  chloride  compound;  this  was  a 
colorless  oil  boiling  at  221 — 225 °C.  (uneor.),  and  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  0.885  at  20° C.  The  acid  of  the 
ester  was  shown  to  be  acetic  acid.  The  crude  oil  con- 
tained neither  eucalyptol  nor  phellandrene,  it  was  en- 
tirely different  in  appearance  and  constituents  from  or- 
dinary eucalyptus  oil.  It  formed  a  clear  solution  with 
two  volumes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  it  had  an  optical 
rotation  of  -f-  3.6°  in  a  100mm.  tube,  and  specific  grav- 
ity at  15  °C.  of  0.9215,  the  comparatively  high  specific 
gravity  being  due  to  the  presence  of  the  stearoptene. — 
Chem.  News. 


The    Demon    Laundry. 

DEMON  KING. 

Why  ?  don't  you  know  that  devils  have  more  scope 
Since-  the  dark  days  when  clothes  were  washed  with 

soap; 
For  people  then  had  tempers  calm  and  placid, 
Now  all  the  washing's  done  with  nitric  acid, 
And  fumes  arise  that  grip  men  by  the  thorax ; 
We've  long  since  done  away  with  soap  and  borax. 
Some  secrets,  if  you'll  listen,  I'll  divulge, 
And  then  I  think  you'll  own  I've  got  the  bulge. 
Instead  of  boiling  garments,  now  we  fry  them, 
And  then,  we've  got  a  patent  way  to  dry  them. 
We  don't  care  if  the  weather's  wet  or  fine, 
We  never  hang  our  clothes  out  on  a  line. 
For  sunlight  with  my  patent  isn't  in  it, 
My  "Hot  Blast  Air  Tube"  dries  them  in  one  minute. 
If  mortals  do  not  like  these  ways,  they  lump  it. 
For  when  a  washing  claim's  pegged  out  we  jump  it. 

FAIRY  QUEEN. 

I  see  no  earthly  power  can  help  these  mortals, 
Once  they  have  placed  their  clothes  within  your  portals. 
But  lo  !  my  power  is  great — Hence,  wicked  men ; 
Days  of  ye  ancient  washtub,  come  again. 

— Idler. 


Hints   to   Chemistry   Students. 

The  following  is  from  an  anonymous  article  on 
scientific  training,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

After  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress  the  student  will 
be  led  to  consult  the  standard  dictionaries,,  such  as 
Watts,,  on  inorganic  chemistry,  and  Beilstein  on  or- 
ganic chemistry  in  place  of  the  ordinary  text-books. 
Beilstein  is,  of  course,  written  in  German,  and  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  whoever  wishes  to  study  organic 
chemistry  thoroughly  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  able  to 
read  German.  It  is  not,  however,  so  difficult  for  an 
English  chemist  to  read  a  German  treatise  on  chemistry 
as  it  would  be  for  him  to  read  other  German  literature. 
The  names  of  substances  correspond  closely  with  their 
English  names.,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and 
of  a  small  vocabulary  is  sufficient, 

There  are  two  classes  of  students  to  whom  a  few 
hints  of  advice  may  be  of  service.  There  are  those  whose 
imaginations  magnify  the  difficulty  of  understanding  a 
problem,  and  there  are  others  who  with  only  a  super- 
ficial insight  believe  that  they  thoroughly  understand  a 
law  and  all  its  consequences.  Both  faults  are  the  result 
of  giving  an  insufficient  consideration  to  the  matter. 

As  an  example,  some  men  will  learn  the  rules  for 
finding  a  specific  gravity  without  ever  understanding 
that  the  numerical  result  obtained  only  means  the  num- 
ber of  grams  a  cubic  centimeter  of  the  stuff  weighs,  or 
the  number  of  ounces  a  fluid  ounce  weighs.  Tell  such 
a  one  the  price  of  a  truck  of  coal,  the  total  weight,  and 
the  tare  of  the  truck,  and  he  will  tell  you  at  once  the 
price  per  hundred-weight,  yet  he  does  not  understand 
the  purpose  of  each  of  the  weighings  necessary  to  find  a 
density.  In  a  certain  examination  a  candidate  was  given 
some  pure  arsenious  anhydride,  a  solution  of  iodine,  and 
a  sample  of  arsenious  anhydride  to  be  tested  by  the 
iodine  after  its  strength  had  been  determined  by  means 
of  the  pure  substance.  The  unknown  sample  was  pure, 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  candidate  took  the  same 
quantity  of  it  for  determination  as  he  had  taken  of  the 
pure  arsenious  anhydride  for  testing  the  iodine.  Both 
quantities,  of  course,  required  for  oxidation  the  same 
measure  of  iodine  solution,  and  this  fact  should  have  at 
once  convinced  the  candidate  that  his  unknown  sample 
was  pure,  yet  by  misapplying  his  ill-understood  rules 
for  calculating  its  strength  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  unknown  sample  contained  81  per  cent,  of  ar- 
senious anhydride.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  fault 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  candidate, 
as  the  writer  can  vouch,  but  was  due  to  the  system  of 
cram  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

The  occurrence  of  such  eases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are 
but  too  frequent  among  pharmaceutical  students,  and 
it  would  be  far  preferable  for  men  to  learn  and  under- 
stand a  certain  amount  with  common  sense  than  to  learn 
double  the  amount  parrot-wise.    All  the  considerations 
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belonging'  to  such  matters  as  these,  when  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  common  sense,  become  very  simple, 
and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  student,  whether  he  is 
brilliant  or  not,  to  gain  a  clear  view  of  his  subject  by 
comparing  it,  as  is  almost  always  possible,  to  simple, 
everv-dav  analogies.  Great  help  is  often  afforded  in  the 
study  of  physical  science  by  plotting  curves  to  represent 
any  given  changes,  such  as  the  change  of  specific  grav- 
ity, with  increase  of  temperature  or  the  change  in  the 
intensity  of  light  with  increase  of  distance  from  its 
source.  Such  curves  need  not  be  more  appalling  to  the 
student  than  the  curves  of  barometer  readings  published 
in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  and  when  he  becomes 
familiar  with  their  use  he  will  find  that  they  clearly 
illustrate  and  fix  on  his  memory  properties  that  might 
otherwise  have  even  escaped  his  notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  readily  grasp  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject  must  distinguish  carefully  the  attend- 
ant conditions  under  which  those  principles  remain  true, 
and  must  not  draw  conclusions  rashly,  or  they  may  have 
many  things  to  unlearn  before  they  are  out  of  the  danger 
of  committing  great  faults.  Thus  in  dealing  with 
Boyle's  law — namely,  that  the  pressure  and  volume  of 
gas,  however  they  may  be  altered,  when  multiplied  to- 
gether always  give  the  same  result — care  must  be  taken 
to  note  that  this  is  only  true  of  a  chosen  quantity  of  gas, 
that  the  temperature  must  remain  the  same,  and  that  if 
the  pressure  rises  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  rule  no 
longer  holds.  Again,  there  is  a  tendency  among  begin- 
ners to  assume  that,  because  barium  sulphate  is  insoluble 
in  water,  it  would  be  unaffected  in  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.  This,  as  will  be  learnt  after  some  progress, 
is  by  no  means  the  case. 

Practical  chemistry  includes  three  different  kinds  of 
work :  the  making  of  chemical  preparations,  qualitative 
analysis,  and  quantitative  determination.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  each  requiring  a  peculiar  experience  for 
its  proper  performance,  but  are  alike  in  requiring  care- 
ful manipulation.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  branch, 
as  in  most  other  things,  is  diligent  practice.  Often  an 
experiment  or  operation  appears  at  first  sight  too  simple 
to  be  worth  performing,  or  sometimes  the  thought  "I 
have  done  it  before,  or  something  very  much  like  it,"  is 
the  student's  excuse  to  himself  for  neglecting  it.  This 
is  a  great  mistake :  the  observant  student  will  generally 
learn  something  from  the  simplest  experiment  and  some- 
thing more  from  repeating  it.  In  fact,  up  to  a  certain 
limit  the  value  of  the  experience  gained  is  proportional 
to  the  time  diligently  spent  at  the  work. 

The  treatment  of  qualitative  analysis  must  be  thor- 
oughly systematic.  A  student  was  given  a  substance 
which  he  thought  looked  like  potassium  bichromate.  He 
proceeded  with  his  examination  of  it  as  far  as  passing 
into  an  acid  solution  of  it  some  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 


on  finding  that  the  liquid  became  green,  and  contained 
a  yellow  precipitate,  he  at  once  reported  it  to  be  potas- 
sium bichromate.  It  happened  to  be  ammonium  bichro- 
mate. 

If  a  student  finds  a  substance  to  be,  let  us  say,  either 
cane  sugar  or  milk  sugar,  and  if  the  distinguishing  test 
of  these  two  is  not  quite  conclusive,  he  is  at  first  tempted 
to  write  down  the  one  he  guesses  it  most  probably  is,  and 
feels  content  if  he  has  guessed  aright.  This  he  is 
strongly  urged  to  avoid  doing.  He  should  convince  him- 
self in  all  possible  ways  of  the  identity  of  the  substance 
before  leaving  it,  otherwise  he  will  never  possess  the 
confidence  in  his  results  which  is  essential  to  successful 
work  of  any  kind. 

Quantitative  work  requires  great  application.  Only 
by  repetition  is  it  possible  to  assign  errors  to  their  proper 
causes  and  to  know  where  to  expect  an  error. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  staff  of  tutors  to  teach  a 
class  of  students  every  little  detail  that  they  have  to 
learn,  and,  indeed,  it  is  better  for  the  student  that  he 
should  cultivate  for  himself  the  habit  of  close  observa- 
tion. He  who  does  so  will  sooon  notice  that  after  run- 
ning about  twenty  cubic  centimeters  out  of  a  burette  a 
very  different  reading  is  obtained  immediately,  from 
that  obtained  after  waiting  a  minute  for  the  liquid  to 
run  down  from  the  burette  sides.  Similarity,  a  ther- 
mometer rapidly  heated  to  a  high  temperature  gives  a 
lower  reading  when  the  mercury  first  appears  station- 
ary than  it  does  five  minutes  after,  when  the  mercury 
column  standing  outside  the  source  of  heat  has  itself 
become  heated  by  conduction.  In  all  cases  one  should 
investigate  for  himself  what  is  the  maximum  limit  of 
error  connected  with  any  operation.  When  one  has  done 
this,  and  finds  the  third  figure,  he  will  at  once  know 
that  in  weighing  a  substance  to  be  titrated  it  is  useless 
to  carry  the  weighing  as  far  as  the  fifth  figure. 

Eesults  should  always  be  calculated  with  the  aid  of 
logarithms.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  learnt 
to  use  them  it  may  be  stated  that  one  can  learn  the 
method  in  five  minutes ;  calculations  can  usually  be  done 
by  means  of  them  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  ordinary  method,  and  when  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  their  use  there  is  far  less  risk  of  an  arithmeti- 
cal error. 


The  Victor  Oil  Co.,  of  Toronto,  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  Cataract  Refining  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Moore  Soap  Co.,  New  York  City,  capital 
$10,000,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  soap,  by 
S.  G.,  J.  L.  and  R.  E.  Moore,  of  New  York  City. 
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Gas,  Gasoline  and 
...Oil  Engines. 

By  GARDNER   D.  HISCOX,  M.  E. 

The  only  American  book  on  this  interesting  subject. 
365  pages.  Large  Octavo,  illustrated  with  280  hand- 
some engravings. 

Price,  $2.50 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price— 

AMERICAN     SOAP    JOURNAL," 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Purfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.0O 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  othe  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances ;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steam  Engine 
(    ^-Catechism. 

By  ROBERS  GRIMSHAW,  M.  E. 

413  Pages,        -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
questions,  mainly  intended  for  young  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 

Price,  $2.00 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 


NO  CHARGE! 


on  our  Records? 
WORTH  MORE! 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

33B  United  States  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Nottanl,  Nottaul  Soap     Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,   N.J. 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (  Wis. 

Soap  Co. 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  V. 
Purgo,  O.   IF.  Gollings.  Chicago 
Malena,Z>\  F.  York,  Warrior's 

Mark,  Pa. 
New  Century,  White  &=  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester.  Mass. 
Sunuyside,  National  Soap  Wis 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Chic  38 

Globe  Castile  38 
Happy  Moments  38 
Ringer  38 
Tom  Boy  38 
White  Holly  38 
Gotham  Chips  335 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 
Everybody  330 
Dixie  Family  330 
Yankee  58 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 
4  X  High  Grade  3.38 
2  f or  5-4  X    338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 
Fiorina  16 
Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 
Florodora  16 
Romeo  16 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
L'Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Dermic  16 


Dominion  Cream  Glycerine  16 

Colony  Bouquet  16 

La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

Princeton  16 

Tavern  16 

Cleanall  336 

Washington  336 

Camelia  336 

Congo  336 

Swift's  Pride  337 

Old  Mill  337 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 

White  Ribbon  337 

Snap  337 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Green  Plum  337 

Mohawk  337 

Bell  Cow  321 

Queen  Luise  8 

American  Queen  8 

Phonograph  8 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331 

Rose-a  Belle  334 

Mountain  Yiolets334- 

Long  John  334 

Easy  Ta^k  Chip— Hewitt  B  os 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,    Ohio. 

King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Triple  Extract—  T.  E.  Elder 
Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover,  Easier  Lily,  Iris, 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope.  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie.  Elderberry.  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs.  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum, 
Tube  Rose— &34 

French  Maid  8 

French  Made  8 

Irish  Maid  8 

Gipsey  Queen  8 

Columbine  8 

New  Girl  8 

Solo  93 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drug's,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


fiSr    fiC    fie    fiC    fC    f,e    fiC    if    fie    f,e 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Kates  on  Application. 

THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


In   writing-    to    any    of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &.  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc, 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


The  American  Soap  Journa 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  March  1,  1901 


VOL.   XI.   No.   7. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

$30  00 

18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OP  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  a"y 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 

Address  all  comraunications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


We  have  an  enquiry  from  West  Virginia  reading : 
"Would  you  please  give  us  the  address  of  two  or  three 
firms  that  manufacture  soap  specialties  for  others,  also 
metal  polishes,  etc."  We  have  answered  as  well  as  we 
could,  but  if  any  of  our  subscribers  wish  to  send  price- 
lists,  etc.,  we  will  gladly  forward  same  to  the  proper  ad- 
dress when  sent  us  accompanied  by  the  necessary  postage. 


Those  who  read  the  Soap  Journal,  or  who  ride  in 
street  ears,  and  who  have  been  in  Chicago  at  one  time  or 
another,  -will  need  no  diagram  to  explain  the  connection 
between  soap  advertising  and  the  following  rhyme  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune : 

This  is  the  mayor  of  "spotty"  town, 
Where  even  the  air  is  a  dirty  brown. 
The  streets  are  rocky  and  full  of  mud. 
You  "side  step"  a  hole  and  land  in  a  "pud," 
But  soon  'twill  be  clean  and  white,  you  know, 
When  there  comes  a  fall  of  beautiful  snow. 


Few  methods  of  taking  in  the  public  have  the  staying 
power  of  the  simple  trick  of  selling  to  grocers  and  others 
as  good  soap  a  compound  of  water  "made  to  stand  up- 
right" by  various  ingenious  devices.  Just  now  western 
papers  report  heavy  sales  in  Nebraska  and  thereabouts 
of  such  soap  under  the  guise  of  "Porto  Rico  Soap,"  osten- 
sibly made  in  New  York,  by  a  concern  not  known  there 
however.  According  to  one  paper,  whose  accuracy  in 
details  may  be  open  to  much  question,  100  12-ounce  bars 
are  sold  at  $6.75,  with  a  box  thrown  in  with  each  order, 
and  the  compound  has  this  composition  (  ?)  :  Water 
75  per  cent.,  sal  ammoniac  22  per  cent.,  grease  3  per 
cent. 

One  of  the  soap  journals  in  Germany  has  a  school 
for  soapmakers  to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  A 
rival  paper,  also  in  Germany,  recently  professed  to  be 
more  or  less  ignorant  of  this  school,  and  now  the  first 
mentioned  paper  advises  the  other  one  to  read  the 
"American  Soap  Journal"  if  it  cannot  get  the  home  news 
in  any  other  way.    We  second  the  motion. 


The  Perfumers'  Association  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  conferees  on  the  war  revenue  reduction  bill,  stating 
that  the  business  of  manufacturing  perfumes  is  at  pres- 
ent almost  or  quite  without  profit,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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the  burden  of  the  tax  has  fallen  on  the  manufacturer  and 
not  on  the  consumer.  A  memorial  from  Colgate  &  Co. 
makes  about  the  same  points,  and  is  as  follows : 

"1.  This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  senate,  leaves  the 
present  tax  on  perfumery,  while  removing  it  from  arti- 
cles of  even  greater  luxury. 

"2.  No  other  industry  is  now  so  heavily  taxed  as 
that  of  the  perfumer.  Alcohol,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
perfumery,  costs,  to  make,  between  30  and  40  cents  per 
gallon;  the  government  already  taxes  alcohol  $2.10  per 
gallon,  making  its  cost  to  the  manufacturer  about  $2.50 
per  gallon.  Abroad,  perfumers  have  the  great  advantage 
of  alcohol  used  in  arts  being  free. 

"3.  The  present  stamp  tax  amounts  to  from  4£  to  5 
per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of  perfumery,  making  its 
proportion  to  the  wholesale  price  much  greater. 

"4.  When  the  stamp  tax  was  imposed  it  was  believed 
by  manufacturers  generally  (perfumers  included)  that 
it  would  be  of  short  duration ;  no  attempt,  therefore, 
was  made  to  add  an  amount  to  the  selling  price  of  goods 
sufficient  to  cover  the  tax,  the  result  being  that  manufac- 
turers of  perfumery,  and  not  the  consumers,  have  paid 
the  greater  part  of  the  tax. 

"5.  We  have  no  desire  to  shirk  contributing  our  fair 
share  to  the  national  expenses,  but  believe  that,  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  on  other  lines,  with  which  ours  may 
properly  be  compared,  the  tax  should  be  removed  from 
perfumery,  and  we  respectfully  ask  your  aid  in  bringing 
that  result. 

"We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  promptly  any 
statistics  or  information  relating  to  the  perfumers'  busi- 
ness which  will  be  of  service." 


A  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal  recently  desired 
to  find  a  certain  soap  maker  whom  he  could  place  in  a 
desirable  position,  but  whom  he  had  lost  from  sight. 
He  wrote  to  us  for  information  on  the  whereabouts  of 
the  party  he  was  in  search  of,  and,  although  we  could 
not  then  supply  his  address  we  gave  his  last  address  as 
it  had  appeared  on  our  subscription  list  some  two  years 
ago ;  from  this  he  was  readily  traced  and  is  now  in  a  bet- 
ter situation  than  he  was  before.  This  is  an  example 
how  being  a  subscriber  to  this  paper  can  be  useful  in 
later  years.  Another  very  similar  instance  occurred  a 
month  or  two  previously. 


A  pretty  good  barometer  of  certain  conditions  in  the 
soap  trade  are  the  small  advertisements  in  our  "Wanted 
and  For  Sale"  columns.  As  we  receive  and  forward  a 
considerable  number  of  replies  every  month  to  the  dif- 
ferent advertisers,  we  can  judge  both  the  supply  and  the 
demand  for  certain  things  advertised  for.  And  the  baro- 
meter goes  up  and  down.  One  month  those  advertising 
for  positions  are  the  ones  receiving  the  most  replies,  and 


at  some  other  time  the  factories  advertising  for  soap- 
makers  receive  the  heaviest  mail.  Through  it  all,  how- 
ever, we  notice  what  a  recent  letter  expressed  with  ex- 
treme brevity,  namely:  "The  number  of  replies  which 
you  have  yourself  forwarded  to  me  speaks  well  for  the 
advertising  power  of  the  American  Soap  Journal. 


The  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers'  and  Canners' 
Directory,  with  Brokers  List,  is  the  title  of  a  book  just 
off  the  press.  While  it  is  useless  to  comment  on  the  value 
of  such  a  list  in  general,  and  while  we  are  not  able  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  the  completeness  or  correctness 
of  the  list,  we  are  aware  of  considerable  trouble  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  book  have  gone  to  in  order  to  make  this 
new  list  larger  and  better  than  the  preceding  issues,  and 
as  this  is  the  seventh  year  of  publication  of  this  list,  we 
feel  warranted  in  commending  the  book  to  those  inter- 
ested. Published  by  E.  J.  O'Connell,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Price,  $2.00. 


Odors  and  Trade  Marks. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  that  cer- 
tain proper  names,  especially  geographical  names,  also 
the  names  of  plants  and  other  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  goods,  cannot  be  monopolized  by 
one  manufacturer  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  by  way  of 
using  them  for  a  trade  mark.  Thus,  as  an  example,  a 
miller  in  Iowa  could  not  use  the  trade  mark  "Iowa  Corn 
Meal"  and  thereby  exclude  his  neighbors  from  designat- 
ing their  own  product  similarly,  to  which  they  have  an 
undeniable  right.  Clear  as  this  would  seem  to  be,  in  prac- 
tice there  turn  up  peculiar  complications  that  often 
render  a  given  case  less  simple.  How,  for  instance, 
would  the  law  decide  in  the  case  of  a  soap  called,  say 
"Western  Rose,"  when,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
particular  flower  called  by  that  name  ?  It  would  appear 
to  be  a  suitable  trade  mark,  and  yet  another  manufac- 
turer might  maintain  that  he  makes  a  soap  perfumed  by 
roses  grown  in  the  West,  and  that  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  designate  his  soap  by  the  same  name.  Cases 
of  this  kind  occasionally  get  into  court,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  in  general  some  interesting  data  on 
plants  were  recently  presented. 

The  odor  of  a  plant  depends  largely  on  the  conditions 
of  its  growth;  a  plant  possessing  an  odor  in  one  place 
may  have  none  when  grown  in  another.  Again,  notably 
in  the  rose,  much  depends  on  the  prevailing  weather. 
The  birch  has  an  odor  only  at  certain  times,  according 
to  the  weather.  Mignonette  and  heliotrope  have  a  strong 
odor  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day.  Queen  of  the 
Night  is  odorous  after  sundown,  nightshade  only  in  a' 
warm  summer  night.  Grass  and  hay  smell  on  withering. 
Bitter   almond,   tobacco,   mustard,   patchouly,   develop 
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their  odor  by  fermentation.  The  root  of  valerian  is  prac- 
tically odorless  until  it  dries  when  a  strong  odor  appears. 

The  odor  may  be  located  in  various  parts:  calamus 
root,  laurel  leaves,  cedar  wood,  fennel  seed,  orange  peel, 
rose  petals,  peach  kernel,  juniper  berries,  cinnamon 
bark. 

Chrysanthemums,  which  are  ordinarily  considered 
odorless,  furnish  a  liquid  from  the  green  leaves  smelling 
like  chamomile  and  peppermint. 

Some  plants  yield  valuable  odors  on  being  chemically 
treated  (vanillin,  heliotropine),  and  citral  from  lemons, 
etc.,  is  made  into  the  violet-like  ionon. 

Some  odors  become  agreeable  only  on  dilution  (musk, 
patchouly,  ionon). 

If  some  of  these  points  should  serve  to  make  a  seem- 
ingly simple  case  of  trade  mark  ligitation  more  compli- 
cated, Ave  trust  the  lawyers  will  feel  thankful  to  us  for 
having  mentioned  it. 

Soap  in  Canada. 

The  Montreal  agent  of  the  French  Government  re- 
ports the  following  details  regarding  our  neighbors : 

The  importation  of  soap  into  Canada  has  grown  from 
$114,343  in  1889,  to  $384,174  in  1899.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease is  made  up  of  Marseilles  soap,  which  profited  by 
the  reduction  of  duty  from  two  to  one  cent  a  pound  by 
the  treaty  of  1895,  between  the  two  countries.  Of  the 
ordinary  soaps  there  were  furnished  in  1899,  by  England 
3,117,140  lbs.  ($157,494)  ;  by  the  United  States  439,670 
lbs.  ($16,229)  ;  by  France  10,530  lbs.  ($360). 

Of  toilet  soaps  there  were  imported:  From  the 
United  States  281,908  lbs.  ($58,415)  ;  from  Great 
Britain  84,464  lbs.  ($21,675)  ;  from  France  7,588  lbs. 
($2,736)  ;  from  other  countries  1,860  lbs.  ($394). 

A  most  remarkable  change  has  occurred  in  regard 
to  soap  powders.  While  the  importation  in  1889 
amounted  to  only  $9,866  and  was  almost  entirely  from 
France,  the  latter  country  now  sends  practically  none 
of  it,  while  from  the  United  States  there  was  imported 
in  1899  soap  powder  valued  at  $64,213. 

The  Milling  of  Soap. 

Since  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  at 
which  was  exhibited  the  "Broyeuse-Sechense  Continue," 
i.  e.  the  French  machine  for  converting  freshly  made 
soap  into  a  milled  article  without  the  intervention  of 
framing,  drying,  and  chipping,  very  little  has  been  heard 
in  this  country  of  that  process.  During  the  years  since 
passed,  however,  the  machinery  has  been  frequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  European  soap  makers  in  one 
way  or  another  and  in  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  there  is  contained  a  rather  briefly  written,  but 
very  fully  and  plainly  illustrated  article  showing  the 


machine  or  rather  set  of  machinery  as  it  appears  at  the 
present  day.  In  its  main  features  the  machine  appears 
externally  pretty  much  as  we  saw  it  here,  but  according 
to  the  description  quite  a  few  changes  must  have  been 
made. 

From  the  very  start  we  observe  that  there  is,  as  part 
of  the  plant,  a  kettle  for  regularly  boiling  the  soap,  in- 
stead of  the  apparatus  for  making  a  half-boiled  or  cold- 
made  soap  as  was  done  in  operating  the  plant  at  the  ex- 
position. The  kettle  is  either  placed  on  the  floor  above 
the  remaining  apparatus,  or  storage  tanks  are  provided 
in  which  the  soap  is  kept  fluid  by  a  steam  coil. 

The  fluid  soap  is  run  into  jacketed  crutching 
machines  (which  of  all  the  American  machines  most 
nearly  resemble  the  crutcher  made  by  the  Hersey  Manu- 
facturing Co.),  of  which  two  are  present,  and  in  which 
the  perfume  is  erutched  in.  From  here  the  soap  pro- 
ceeds to  the  rollers  of  the  main  apparatus,  where  it  is 
milled  and  thickens  at  the  same  time.  From  the  last 
roller  it  falls  upon  an  endless  metal  screen  which  oper- 
ates in  five  siiccessive  layers  on  which  the  soap  is  dried 
by  steam  coil  and  ventilator,  until  it  is  right  for  the  last 
milling  (or  to  go  directly  to  the  plodder).  From  the 
time  the  first  soap  enters  the  machine,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  plodder,  just  twelve  minutes  pass. 

The  description  adds,  however,  that  the  machine  may 
be  used  also  for  the  drying  process  alone,  using  a  separ- 
ate mill  for  ordinary  milling  process. 

In  a  ground  plan  of  the  works  we  notice  there  also 
figures  a  machine  described  as  "American  Stamping 
Machine." 


How  Soap  is  Sold. 

(continued.) 
As  another  sample  of  street  car  advertising,  we  quote 
the  following : 

"PERSONAL :  Dear  George,  Father  is  set  against 
your  calling;  don't  write  until  you  hear  from  me.  Will 
explain  everything  when  I  see  you  again.  Thanks  aw- 
fully for  that  lovely  box  of  Palmolive,  it's  so  good  for 
the  hands  and  complexion. 

Lovingly  yours, 

SUE. 
*         *         * 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  street  cars,  here  is  an- 
other : 

In  spotless  town  they  caught  a  bore 
Who  slyly  spat  upon  the  floor, 
And  if  you  don't  expect  his  fate 
Then  you  should  not  expectorate. 
They  washed  his  mouth  as  white  as  snow 
With  water  and  Sapolio. 
(See  Board  of  Health  notice  in  this  car). 
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Meanwhile  Lucille  has  been  writing  again  to  Mama, 
with  a  picture  of  herself  in  hunting  costume  enclosed  in 
the  letter.     This  is  the  letter — according  to  the  Bell  & 
Bogart  Co.'s  version : 
My  Dearest  Mamma : 

Nellie  and  I  have  been  here  five  days.  Yes;  I  know 
I  should  have  written  before. 

How  do  you  like  my  hunting  costume?  The  young 
man  from  Boston,  who  took  the  picture  with  his  kodak, 
said  I  "looked  like  Diana";  but  I  guess  not.  I'm  sure 
my  dress  is  a  good  deal  warmer  than  any  she  ever  wore. 

The  first  day  I  wore  it,  an  old  guide  took  Nellie  and 
me  out  hunting.  I  shot  a  deer  and  nothing  would  do  me 
but  I  must  be  all  sorts  of  a  real  hunter  and  help  dress 
the  beast.  Besult — a  splotch  of  blood,  big  as  a  soup  plate 
on  the  skirt.  For  a  minute  I  thought  it  was  ruined, 
until  I  remembered  Coal  Oil  Johnny's  Soap.  It  took  the 
blood  out  so  cleanly  that  not  a  trace  of  the  accident  can 
be  seen.  The  ladies  at  the  hotel  were  astonished.  I  told 
them  how  to  make  dirty  greasy  ribbons,  laces  and  colored 
shirt-waists  like  new,  just  by  using  C.  0.  J.  soap,  soaking 
and  rinsing  them  in  hike-warm  water. 

Your  affectionate  daughter, 

LUCILLE. 

P.  S. — That  young  man  from  Boston  is  not  wealthy, 
bnt  his  education  and  manners  are  away  up  in  G-,  and  I 
just  know  Papa  wants  his  help  in  the  office. 

The  Camden  &  Phila.  Soap  Co.  advertises  to  the 
laundry  trade  by  means  of  frequently  changing  adver- 
tisements, the  feature  of  which  is  always  a  large  illustra- 
tion of  a  catchy  nature,  together  with  an  appropriate 
head-line  leading  in  an  easy  way  to  the  subject  of  soap. 
Thus  one  specimen  shows  a  comical  little  bow-legged  boy, 
standing  on  something  like  hay  scales  and  blowing  a 
flute.  The  picture  occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  page 
and  is  headed,  "A  Little  Music  on  a  Big  Scale;"  the 
wording  then  goes  on,  "The  music  is  right  in  the  goods. 
Some  people  make  a  large  fuss,  tell  you  all  kinds  of 
things  about  their  goods,  but  when  you  try  them  you  get 
small  satisfaction — little  music,"  etc. 

Another  specimen  on  the  same  plan  shows  a  slim, 
decidedly  clerical-looking  gentleman  standing  in  a  meek 
attitude  on  a  coffin.  The  picture  is  marked  "A  Good 
Thing  on  the  Quiet"  and  then  comes  the  statement:  We 
have  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  on  the  quiet — it  is  very 
much  heard  of — known  all  over  the  country  as  XXX 
Hygienic  soap,  etc. 

Finally  a  third  example  shows  so  ferocious-looking  a 
bull  dog  that  it  must  be  seen  to  have  the  nightmare  for  a 
week;  it  introduces  the  subject  by  labeling  the  beast  "A 
Convincing  Argument." 


The  several  advertisements  reproduced  in  former 
installments  of  this  article  have  on  several  occasions  been 
commented  on  in  our  foreign  exchanges;  it  is  only  fair 
therefore,  that  we  should  search  the  foreign  papers  for  a 
change,  and  see  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

The  first  we  find  is  the  following  of  the  Vinolia  Co., 
Ltd.  in  the  British  &  Colonial  Druggist: 

There  was  a  manufacturer  who  was  led  by  the  nose 
by  his  soap  boiler.  This  manufacturer  wanted  to  turn 
out  a  fairly  good  soap  at  a  fair  price,  but  the  soap  boiler 
kept  dinging  into  his  ears  that  he  should  not  give  too 
good  value  for  the  money. 

"I  do  not  like  the  color  of  the  article,"  said  the  manu- 
facturer, "and  I  think  we  ought  to  buy  better  material." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  soap  boiler;  "simply  bleach  the 
articles  used,  and  you  can  make  the  soap  as  white  as  you 
like  and  out  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  materials  !" 

"Then  again  I  do  not  like  the  smell,"  said  the 
former. 

"Essential  oils  are  cheap  enough,"  replied  the  latter, 
'"and  it  does  not  take  much  to  cover  the  smell  of  putrid 
fats.  Do  not  waste  your  money  on  more  expensive  tal- 
low ;  buy  the  cheapest  you  can  get." 

"Further,  I  do  not  think  it  lathers  freely  enough." 

"Then  put  in  more  cocoanut  oil,"  says  the  latter. 

"I  also  think,"  said  the  manufacturer,  "that  it  is  too 
fresh,  or  it  contains  too  much  water — which  is  it?" 

"It  contains  a  good  deal  of  water,  I'll  admit,"  said 
the  soap  boiler,  "  but  I  can  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the 
softness  by  drying  it  a  little  more  and  getting  a  better 
'skin'  on  it  in  the  drying  room.  This  'skin'  will  lock  up, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  water  in  the  soap,  and  the  cus- 
tomer will  not  be  able  to  detect  the  amount  of  water  for 
some  considerable  time,  unless  he  cuts  up  the  bars  and 
puts  them  in  the  oven." 

"I  notice  too,"  observes  the  manufacturer,  "that  after 
the  soap  has  'set'  a  while  a  thick  powder  seems  to  form 
upon  it,  and  this  powdery  sheen,  I  must  say,  I  don't  like. 
What  do  you  say  about  that  ?" 

"Ah !"  replies  the  soap  boiler,  "I  am  afraid  I  must 
ask  you  to  put  up  with  that,  sir.  If  you  put  in  your  soap 
fifty  per  cent,  or  sixty  per  cent,  of  water,  you  must  com- 
pensate for  the  light  weight  by  adding  talc,  chalk,  etc. 
That  is  indispensable." 

"Well  then,  I  suppose,"  said  the  manufacturer,  "I 
can't  say  anything  more  on  that  point ;  but  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  bill  for  sili- 
cates is  very  large." 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is,"  replies  the  soap  boiler ;  "but  un- 
less J  put  in  the  silicates  I  can't  get  the  soap  to  hold  the 
necessary  water.  In  other  words,  I  cannot  make  what 
soap  boilers  call  'upright  water'  unless  you  let  me  put  in 
all  the  silicates  I  want." 
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"Very  well,"  says  the  manufacturer;  "but  I  see  we 
use  a  tremendous  lot  of  resin." 

"Yes,  I  know  we  do,''  says  the  soap  boiler,  "and  so  we 
do  of  eocoanut  oil.  But  resin  is  considerably  cheaper 
than  tallow,  and  while  resin  by  itself  does  not  make  a 
useful  soap,  it  serves  a  very  important  function  in  soap- 
making.  So  does  eocoanut  oil,  for  it  makes  the  soap 
latber  freely,  and  if  you  can  use  enough  of  it  you  can  fill 
a  wash-tub  with  suds  in  no  time !" 

"Then  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  it  is,"  inquires 
the  manufacturer,  "that  every  step  of  the  soap-maker's 
art  is  supplied  with  ample  opportunities  for  imposing 
upon  the  public.    Is  that  not  right  ?" 

"It  is  quite  right,"  answered  the  soap  boiler. 

"Is  there  then" — the  manufacturer  leans  back  in  his 
chair,  raises  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  thinks  a  moment, 
and  inquires,  "Is  there  then  no  salvation  whatever  for 
the  Trader  who  buys  soaps?" 

"Yes,"  replies  the  soap  boiler,  "he  really  should  buy 
as  the  War  Office  buys — that  is,  on  the  Fatty  Acid  Test." 

N.  B. — So  far  as  we  know  the  Vinolia  Soaps  are  the 
only  ones  of  which  the  analyses  have  been  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  the  world.  The  Vinolia  Company 
take  their  stand  upon  them.  Moreover,  they  bear  a  good 
profit  to  the  retailer.  Don't  forget. 
.  *         *         * 

We  conclude  for  this  month  with  another  specimen 
from  England.  It  is  the  advertisement  of  Lever 
Brothers,  Limited,  and  shows  a  large  clock  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  central  one  is  marked 
Port  Sunlight,  the  others,  Soap  Works,  Mannheim ;  Soap 
Works,  Brussels;  Soap  Works,  Sydney;  Soap  Works, 
Toronto:  Soap  Works,  Boston;  Soap  Works,  Philadel- 
phia; Soap  Works,  Olten;  Oil  Mills,  Sydney;  Oil  Mills, 
Vicksburg,  etc.  With  the  illustration  is  the  explanation 
that  it  represents  fourteen  years  expansion  of  Lever 
Bros.  Limited:  it  represents  the  establishment  of  seven 
Affiliated  Soaperies  and  two  Branch  Oil  Mills  in  various 
parts  of  the  world :  it  represents  the  opening  of  twenty- 
five  Branch  Offices  at  home  and  abroad :  it  represents,  in 
a  word,  a  successful  concern  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  high  quality  and  attention  to  business. 

Permanent  success,  whether  in  a  manufacturing  or 
distributing  business,  can  only  rest  on  the  same  solid 
foundation ;  the  Grocers  and  Oilmen  who  are  alive  to  this 
fact,  and  act  accordingly,  need  fear  no  competition. 

In  soaps  the  specialties  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited, 
are  always  at  the  top  for  quality.  Lever  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited, Soapmakers  to  the  Queen,  Port  Sunlight. 


"Life  of  Coal  Oil  Johnny"  is  the  title  of  a  little  pam- 
phlet just  got  out  by  Maross  Jenkins,  combining  a  brief 
but  interesting  tale  of  early  petroleum  days  with  soap 
advertising;. 


The  Advertising,  Introducing,  Selling  and 

Distribution  of  Soaps  in  the 

20th  Century. 

BY  GEO.  A.  SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO. 

As  our  "busy  season"  is  close  at  hand,  this  will  pre- 
sumably be  the  last  of  a  series  of  essays  for  which  the 
winter  months  are  responsible.  "How  Soaps  Are  Sold" 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  our  trade  paper.  For  26  years  the  writer  has 
expressed  his  views  about  making  soap  rather  freely  in 
the  various  soap  papers  published  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  publicly  in  regard  to  selling  the  products 
of  the  soap  manufacturers.  He  concluded  to  do  so  in 
order  to  show  that  co-operation  between  manufacturer 
and  merchant  is  absolutely  necessary  if  lastingly  good 
results  are  to  follow.  The  execution  of  the  duties  prop- 
erly belonging  to  merchants  should  be  left  in  their 
hands,  but  advice  can  only  be  given,  the  proper  adver- 
tisements can  be  written,  only  by  the  experienced  manu- 
facturer, as  will  be  self-evident  after  considering  the 
following. 

The  first  step  necessary  when  desiring  to  bring  goods 
to  the  notice  of  people  is  the  dividing  up  of  the  public 
into  classes,  in  order  to  prepare  your  announcements  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  will  appeal  most  forcibly  to 
that  part  of  the  community  which  is  to  be  influenced  in 
favor  of  your  goods.  The  great  majority  of  advertise- 
ments now  appearing  in  print  are  calculated  to  induce 
in  a  general  way  the  public  at  large  to  buy  certain  goods, 
but  ads.  of  that  character  are  so  plentiful  that  hardly 
anybody  notices  these,  much  less  is  impressed  thereby. 
Progressive  business  men  ought  to  endeavor  to  say  some- 
thing new  and  original;  in  order  to  do  that  read  care- 
fully and  digest  the  specimens  of  advs.  appearing  in 
this  journal ;  you  cannot  fit  yourself  better  in  any  other 
way  to  write  your  own  advs. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  soap  advs.  which  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  to  interest  everybody  who  reads 
and  thinks — retailers  can  attach  their  name  and  address 
to  them  and  add  that  they  are  the  Sole  Agents  for  that 
particular  brand  of  soap. 

(specimen  of  ad.) 

External  applications  of  many  kinds,  such  as  poul- 
tices, liniments,  baths  in  numberless  forms,  plasters, 
etc.,  etc.,  have  been  successfully  employed  for  centuries 
for  the  improvement  and  recovery  of  health  and  as 
strengthening  mediums.  Such  reflections  ought  to  show 
us  the  folly  which  we  commit  by  bringing  daily  a  sub- 
stance in  contact  with  our  skin  or  with  the  clothes  that 
cover  us,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Avoid  all  danger 
of  using  an  impure  or  unsuitable  soap  by  observing  that 
the  soap  you  use  bears  the  name  of 
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Similar  advs.,  which  appeal  to  users,  have  little  or  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  merchant;  he  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
care  so  much  for  what  a  soap  does  but  is  more  inter- 
ested to  know  "what  is  in  it,"  how  much  money  he  can 
make  by  its  sale.  As  excessive  competition  has  reduced 
profits,  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  you 
must  endeavor  to  show  him  is  how  many  other  ways  he 
is  benefitted  by  handling  your  soap,  and  something  like 
the  following  ad.  might  be  of  use  for  that  purpose : 

SPECIMEN   OE  AD.   INTENDED  TO   APPEAL  TO   MERCHANTS 
GENERALLY. 

Because  soap  is  used  daily  by  everybody,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  "Leaders"  imaginable,  especially  if  it  is  as  well 

made r  as .     That  brand  is  like  a  key :    It  will  open 

for  you  the  door  to  every  home,  its  sale  will  bring  people 
to  your  store  who  will  buy  from  you  other  supplies  as 
well  as  soaps. 

Each  of  the  several  classes  of  ads.  branch  out  again 
in  subdivisions  according  to  various  trades,  callings  or 
stations  in  life ;  arguments  which  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose to  sell  soaps  to  a  laundryman  would  hardly  do  to 
make  manicures,  or  dermatologists,  barbers,  proprietors 
of  bathing  establishments,  etc.,  etc.,  buy  goods;  the 
more  directly  an  ad.  refers  to  a  certain  brand  of  trade 
or  kind  of  soap  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  For  an 
example  we  will  quote  an  advertisement  of.  a  carpet  soap. 

The  opening  or  "catch"  words  will  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  housewives  if  nothing  else  will. 

It  is  most  charitable  to  attribute  the  reason  why  it 
is  so  difficult  to  get  desirable  help  for  household  work 
and  why  house  cleaning  is  so  distasteful  to  housekeepers 
to  an  insufficient  comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
these  duties.  Intelligent  people  are  content  only  when 
their  mind  also  is  busy  while  they  work  bodily,  and  if 
we  want  reliable  help  we  must  teach  them  to  think  prop- 
erly, must  convince  them  that  their  work  is  valuable 
only  when  it  is  done  well  and  thoroughly.  Here  is  a 
familiar  example  how  interesting  are  even  seemingly 
trivial  matters  if  understood  clearly. — Carpets  cannot 
properly  be  cleaned  by  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
sweeping,  "damp  tea  leaves"  take  up  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  dust  and  dirt,  even  modern  carpet  sweepers 
are  not  much  better,  taking  up  and  beating  the  carpets 
is  a  difficult  and  tiresome  operation,  besides,  it  scatters 
the  germs  and  microbes  (which  invariably  accompany 
all  waste  matter)  and  so  spreads  the  evil  which  ought 
to  be  destroyed.  The  new  and  easy  way  of  renovating 
carpets  on  the  floor  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  a  bar  of 
"our"  or  N.  N.  carpet  soap  according  to  directions,  this 
will  make  a  stiff  jelly  which  is  spread  on  the  carpet  and 
vigorously  brushed,  this  will  loosen  everything  which 
does  not  belong  on  the  carpet,  the  lather  which  forms, 
envelopes  and  catches  everything  like  fish  when  caught 
in  a  net,  a  scraper  provided  for  the  purpose  is  used  to 


take  up  the  dark,  thick  muss  (if  you  should  view  this 
under  a  powerful  microscope  you  would  know  why 
authorities  insist  upon  a  frequent  and  thorough  cleaning 
of  carpets  with  our  soaps),  going  over  the  soaped  por- 
tion with  clean  water  and  a  sponge  will  make  your  car- 
pet like  new.  Certain  essential  oils  and  antiseptic, 
deodorizing  and  disinfectant  ingredients  contained  in 
our  carpet  soap  and  absorbed  by  the  fibre  serve  to  make 
carpets  an  undesirable  dwelling  place  for  moths  and 
insects,  germs  and  microbes. 

Above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  different  ads. 
which  will  be  found  necessary  in  future  to  sell  soaps. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  average  soap  advertisement  was 
expressed  in  the  words  "Bu}r  our  soaps,  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world."  Numberless  variations  of  this  phrase, 
together  with  as  many  changes  in  style  and  places  where 
the  announcement  appeared,  in  newspapers,  periodicals, 
on  fences,  walls,  rocks,  bill  boards,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  calendars,  hand  bills,  circulars,  wrappers,  labels, 
etc.,  etc.,  formed  the  "stock  in  trade"  of  the  soap  adver- 
tiser of  the  19th  century  and  they  proved  sufficient  in 
many  cases  to  enable  their  users  to  derive  a  comfortable 
income  from  the  sale  of  the  goods  they  praised  and 
recommended.  But  the  20th  century  citizen  will  de- 
mand more,  he  will  realize  the  fact  that  soaps  are  like 
people,  with  characteristics  and  properties  varying  in 
many  ways;  the  best  of  their  kind  do  not  reveal  their 
merits  by  appearance. 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  public 
realizes  that  there  are  dudes  amongst  soaps,  too,  and 
that  it  is  very  absurd  to  choose  that  class  simply  to  dis- 
cover that  when  their  fancy  dressings  are  removed  there 
is  precious  little  left  of  practical  value.  It  may  be  well 
enough  to  purchase  works  of  art,  pictures,  statuary,  etc., 
etc.,  by  appearance,  handkerchief  perfumes  by  their 
smell,  but  soaps  will  be  bought  by  their  purifying  power 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  progressive  soap  manufac- 
turers to  make  their  advertisements  the  school  wherein 
the  public  is  to  be  educated  in  the  proper  selection  and 
use  of  soaps.  ' 

"The  public  won't  read,  much  less  understand  advs. 
of  that  nature."  Of  course  not,  the  masses  will  not  stop 
to  think  over  what  they  ought  to  know,  but  intelligent 
merchants,  modern  distributors  will  explain  to  their  best 
customers  verbally  what  they  have  learned  from  the  ads. 
of  manufacturers.  The  coming  man  wants  "to  know  the 
reason  why"  he  should  do  a  certain  thing.  Those  who 
believe  then  can  "fool  all  the'  people  all  the  time"  by 
simply  making  claims  for  excellence  of  their  goods,  will 
find  themselves  the  fooled  ones  in  the  end.  Knowledge 
increases  the  value  of  all  things,  and  of  soap,  too — con- 
sequently it  is  well  to  arrange  ads.  in  the  future  with 
this  object  in  view.     To  prepare  them  must  necessarily 
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be  the  work  of  the  experienced  soapmaker;  to  distribute, 
to  use  them  properly  will  have  to  be  done  by  "distrib- 
utors.*' "Merchants,"  as  they  are  called  nowadays,  do 
hot,  as  a  rule,  fully  realize  that  their  permanent  success 
will  be  assured  only  if  they  render  the  best  possible  serv- 
ices to  the  public,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  simply 
handing  over,  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  whatever 
the  customers  ash  for.  A  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  goods — the  soaps — a  merchant  handles,  how  they 
should  be  selected  and  handled,  will  fit  him  to  do  much 
more  good  in  the  world;  for  this  purpose  co-operation 
with  the  proper  kind  of  manufacturers  is  necessary. 
Not  foolish  competition  as  is  prevailing  today,  but  co- 
operation amongst  the  various  classes  of  business  men 
is  desirable,  aye,  urgently  needed. 


Ash  of  Commercial   Glycerin. 

Calixte  Ferrier  (Monit.  Scient.)  finds  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  different  analysis  in  determining  the 
ash  of  commercial  crude  glycerin  are  often  very  discord- 
ant, and  that  even  when  several  determinations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  same  sample'by  the  same  individual,  con- 
cordant figures  are  not  always  obtained.  This  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  high  temperature,  measured  by  the  eye 
alone,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  mineral  salts 
to  burn  off  the  last  trace  of  carbon.  Pie  suggests  that  the 
following  modification  of  the  method  usually  employed 
should  be  adopted.  Ten  c.  c.  of  the  glycerin  is  first  evap- 
orated, avoiding  spurting,  in  a  porcelain  capsule;  the 
water-free  residue  is  then  ignited  and  allowed  to  burn 
out.  To  the  residue  left,  five  or  six  c.c.  of  distilled  water 
are  added,  allowed  to  digest  for  a  moment,  and  then 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  capillary  aperture, 
to  prevent  the  particles  of  carbon  from  entering  the  tube. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  set  aside,  and  the  ash  treated 
with  a  second  similar  portion  of  water.  This  is  also  re- 
moved in  the  same  manner,  and  added  to  the  first  por- 
tion. The  residual  carbon  is  then  dried  and  ignited, 
when  it  quickly  burns  off.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
added,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  whole  heated  for 
an  instant  to  dull  redness.  When  cool  the  ash  is 
weighed.  This  method  is  stated  to  give  concordant  fig- 
ures. It  is  suggestive  as  being  applicable  to  other  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  nature  which  are  difficult  to  "ash" 
to  a  perfectly  white  residue,  without  employing  an  un- 
duly high  temperature. 


Determination  of  Glycerine  in  Soaps. 

F.  Jean  has  introduced  a  modification  of  the  Laborde 
method  of  estimating  glycerine  in  soaps  and  fatty  sub- 
stances, consisting  in  weighing  the  carbon  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  glycerine  at  about  200° 
C.     Ten  grams  of  the  soap  under  examination  are  dis- 


solved in  hot  water,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  is  added  to  the  solution  until  the  precipitate 
formed  ceases  to  increase.  The  latter  is  then  separated 
by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  is  then  heated  on  the  water 
bath  along  with  ten  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Under  these  conditions  there  is  no  loss  of  glycerine. 
When  the  volume  of  the  liquid  has  been  reduced  to  about 
2 — 3  c.c.  it  is  treated  with  5 — 6  c.c.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and,  after  fitting  a  tube,  50  c.c.  in  length, 
to  the  flask,  the  whole  is  heated  to  150°  C,  the  temper- 
ature being  afterwards  raised  to  200°  C. 

When  the  carbonisation  of  the  •  substance  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  granules  of  carbon  are  found  floating  in 
the  acid,  5  c.c.  of  HC1  diluted  to  50  per  cent,  are  added, 
and  heating  is  continued  until  white  fumes  are  evolved. 
After  cooling  down,  100  c.c.  of  water  are  added,  the 
whole  being  then  boiled  up  again,  and  filtered  through 
a  flat  filter.  The  carbon  is  washed,  transferred  to  a 
tared  platinum  crucible  containing  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia, and  heated  to  near  red  heat,  to  drive  off  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  formed. 

The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation : 

CJHsO3+irSO4=C:i+S02+5H02, 

which  gives  the  factor  by  which  the  weight  of  carbon 

found  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  obtain  the  original 

amount  of  glycerine. — "Annales  de  Chimie  Analytique." 


Peanuts  and   Peanut  Oil, 

There  are  4,000,000  bushels  of  peanuts  raised  in  the 
United  States  and  consumed  by  the  American  people; 
not  as  a  regular  article  of  food,  but  between  meals.  The 
cost  of  these  nuts,  to  the  consumers,  ranges  between  $10,- 
000,000  and  $20,000,000  a  year.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  crop  is  raised  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  but  a  careful  report,  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1896  states 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  peanut  land  all  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and 
also  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  not  yet  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  peanut  crop  of  this  country,  while  fully  sup- 
plying the  peanut  demand,  constitutes  but  small  portion 
of  the  peanut  crop  of  the  world,  as  the  exportation  from 
Africa  and  India  to  Europe  amounts  to  about  400,000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  and  of  this  amount  Marseilles 
takes  from  200,000,000  to  250,000,000  pounds,  most  of 
which  is  converted  into  oil.  The  peanut  crop  of  the 
world  may  be  safely  estimated  as  at  least  600,000,000 
pounds.  Of  this,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  figured 
into  pounds,  equals  88,000,000,  or  about  one-seventh  of 
the  total  world's  crop. 

It  is  in  its  ability  to  produce  oil  that  the  peanut  crop 
rf-  the  United  States  will  probably  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  article.     This  oil  is  re- 
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garded  as  equal  to  olive  oil,  and  it  may  be  employed  for 
every  purpose  to  which  that  oil  is  employed.  This  oil 
forms  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  the 
shelled  peanut ;  it  has  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  and 
is  more  limpid  than  olive  oil,  which  it  very  much  re- 
sembles. It  is  sweet,  palatable  and  clear,  and,  in  fact, 
great  quantities  are  used,  unknown  to  the  consumer, 
instead  of  olive  oil.  In  India,  Europe,  Brazil  and  this 
country  it  is  used  medicinally  in  place  of  olive  oil,  and 
it  is  also  employed  by  manufacturers  as  a  substitute  for 
the  latter  in  fulling  cloth.  As  a  lighting  flued  it  lasts  a 
long  time,  but  does  not  give  as  clear  a  light  as  other 
burning  oils.  It  is  a  desirable,  non-drying  oil  of  a  light 
straw  color,  and  it  is  for  its  oil  that  the  nut  is  imported 
into  Europe,  many  gallons  being  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  as  a  lubricant  in  machine  shops.  Con- 
sul-General Mason,  of  Frankfort,  in  a  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  says :  "Cold-pressed  oil  of  the  first 
pressing  of  African  or  the  best  American  peanuts  is  used 
in  Germany  as  salad  oil  and  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  ranges  in  price,  wholesale,  from  $14.75  to  $26 
per  100  kiligrams  (220  pounds),  or  approximately  from 
fifty-six  cents  to  $1  per  gallon,  which  is  far  cheaper  than 
any  edible  quality  of  olive  oil  that  can  be  imported,  and 
sold  in  that  country.  The  American  peanut  is  larger, 
sweeter,  and,  when  roasted,  better  flavored  than  any  of 
the  others,  but  its  oil  is  of  medium  quality  and  ranks 
below  the  African,  being  worth  about  $15.50  per  100 
kilograms,  or  fifty-nine  cents  per  gallon." — Cotton 
Planters'  Journal. 


The  Genesis  of  a  Tablet  of  Toilet  Soap. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  considerable 
development  in  the  production  of  fine  toilet  soaps,  and 
makers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  to  their 
customers  an  article  which  shall  appeal  to  them  by  the 
daintiness  of  its  packing,  the  delicate  moulding  of  the 
cake,  its  coloring  and  sweet  perfume,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  good  qualities  as  a  soap.  In  this  present  article  we 
purpose  to  describe  in  a  practical  manner  the  various 
operations  incidental  to  the  production  of  a  fine  cake  of 
toilet  soap. 

The  first  step,  that  of  boiling  up  the  fat  with  the 
alkali,  is  a  distinctly  chemical  operation,  but  the  final 
ones  partake  of  a  mechanical  character,  and  are  carried 
out  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  If  the  soap  maker  aims  at 
producing  a  perfect  article,  he  must  from  the  very  begin- 
ning have  the  end  in  view.  He  must  not  make  a  wrong 
start  and  think  that  he  can  remedy  any  defect  in  the 
final  operations,  for  that  cannot  well  be  done. 

The  principal  fats  used  in  making  a  toilet  soap  are 
tallow,  lard,  palm  oil  (either  unbleached  or  bleached), 
olive  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  All  these  yield  good  hard 
soaps,  free  from  any  objectionable  odor,  and  not  liable 


to  go  rancid.  They  should  be  used  quite  fresh,  be  of 
good  color,  and  free  from  any  rancid  odor.  Tallow 
should  be  white  and  firm,  cocoanut  oil  also  white  and 
sweet  in  smell,  palm  oil  not  rancid,  olive  oil  of  a  clear 
yellowish  color  and  sweet  in  odor,  while  lard  should  be 
white  and  firm.  It  is  a  good  plan  with  all  fats  to  sub- 
ject them  to  a  clarifying  operation  before  they  are  sent 
into  the  soap  kettle,  and  this  can  be  conveniently  effected 
by  boiling  over  a  salt  brine  for  half  an  hour;  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  quantity  of  dirt  and  color  such  a  treat- 
ment will  often  extract  from  apparently  clean  fats. 

In  these  days  when  the  glycerine  of  the  fat  is  almost 
equal  in  importance  to  the  soap,  the  soap  maker  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  some  regard  to  the  production  of  a  good 
quality  of  glycerine,  and  to  do  this  it  is  wise  to  keep  as 
much  dirt  and  color  out  of  the  kettle  as  possible,  for  all 
such  matter  will  find  its  way,  first  into  the  spent  lye,  and 
secondly  into  the  crude  glycerine. 

With  regard  to  the  caustic  soda,  this,  like  the  fat, 
should  be  of  good  quality.  It  is  best  to  use  the  highest 
grade,  77/78$  caustic,  that  can  be  got.  Good  soap  can- 
not be  made  with  anything  less  than  70$,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  fine  soap  with  that  strength  of  caustic. 

It  is  often  customary  for  toilet  soap  makers  to  pre- 
pare stock  soaps  from  the  different  kinds  of  fats  and  oils, 
and  to  amalgamate  these  in  various  proportions  in  the 
final  stages  of  manufacture.  The  endeavor  in  making 
all  these  soaps  should  be  to  produce  them  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  fit  them  care- 
fully. When  working  with  high  grade  caustic  soda  and 
good  fats  it  is  possible  to  so  proportion  the  caustic  soda 
to  the  fat  as  to  get  a  very  neutral  soap  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Tallow  will  take  161b.  of  77$  caustic,  olive  oil 
15^1b.,  palm  oil  171b.,  and  cocoanut  oil  21|lb.  per  cwt. 
of  fat.  The  boiling  should  be  thorough,  and  carried  on 
until  the  saponification  is  quite  complete.  Then  the 
soap  may  be  salted  out,  taking  care  to  use  a  good  quality 
of  salt,  allow  the  lye  to  thoroughly  settle,  and  run  it  off 
for  boiling  down  to  crude  glycerine.  This  lye  will  be  of 
good  quality,  and  fairly  free  from  color  and  impurities 
if  good  clean  fat  and  good  alkali  have  been  used. 

After  this  it  is  well  to  give  a  boil  on  a  salt  brine,  not 
too  strong,  but  one  which  is  just  enough  to  keep  the  soap 
open,  and  there  might  be  added  a  pound  or  two  of 
caustic  to  ensure  the  saponification  of  any  fat  that  may 
have  escaped  in  the  first  boil ;  this  brine  liquor  will  serve 
for  several  lots  of  soap,  but  it  must  not  be  used  if  it  gets 
dirty  in  any  way.  Next  comes  a  final  boil  of  the  soap 
with  a  little  water  to  close  it  up  preparatory  to  run- 
ning it  into  frames  to  set.  This  plan  of  working  can 
be  followed  with  all  fats,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  varying  proportions  of  caustic  required,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  strength  of  lye  needed  to  start  the 
saponification  of  different  fats,  tallow  requiring  a  much 
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weaker  lye  than  cocoanut  oil,  while  palm  oil  comes  be- 
tween them  in  these  respects. 

It  will  be  found  best  to  work  with  open  steam,  and 
boil  slowly,  particularly  at  the  start.  When  using  pure 
and  clean  fats  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  start  the  sapon- 
ifying action,  and  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  exces- 
sive boiling  as  giving  the  fat  and  alkali  time.  If  the 
soap  boiler  finds  that  his  fat  and  lye  do  not  seem  to  work 
together  properly,  he  should  add  a  little  stronger  alkali, 
and  if  he  has  any  scraps  of  soap  made  from  the  same 
fats,  some  of  these  may  be  added  to  the  pan;  these  dis- 
solving in  the  lye  help  the  saponifying  by  emulsifying 
the  fat,  enabling  it  to  come  more  fully  into  contact  with 
the  alkali,  and  hence  promote  the  chemical  action  be- 
tween the  bodies. 

The  toilet  soap  maker  will  always  find  it  better  to 
prepare  his  soap  bases  from  different  fats  by  separately 
boiling  up,  although,  if  so  desired,  there  is  no  objection 
to  mixing  the  fats  together  in  any  proportion  before 
saponifying. 

After  the  stock  soap  bases  have  been  boiled  up,  salted 
out,  and  framed,  the  next  proceeding  is  to  cut  them  into 
thin  slices,  and  for  this  purpose  several  machines  are 
made,  much  on  the  plan  of  chaff  cutters  or  revolving 
planes. 

These  soap  chips  are  next  dried,  for  as  the  soap  comes 
out  of  the  frames  it  is  much  too  soft  and  pasty  to  work 
well  in  the  various  machines,  and  hence  it  must  be  dried 
to  drive  off  the  surplus  water,  and  render  the  soap  in  fit 
condition  for  succeeding  operations.  Although  the  soap 
maker  generally  judges  of  the  dryness  of  the  soap  not  so 
much  by  actually  ascertaining  how  much  water  the  dried 
soap  contains,  but  by  a  rough  and  ready  test  of  how  the 
soap  chips  break  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  yet  it  is 
found  that  soap  in  good  condition  generally  contains 
about  12  to  14$  of  water.  The  drying  may  be  effected 
by  placing  the  chips  in  shallow  trays  and  putting  these 
in  a  warm  room  heated  by  steam  pipes  on  the  floor,  or, 
better  still,  by  using  one  of  Fraser's  Soap  Dryers,  in 
which  the  soap  is  placed  on  trays  and  a  current  of  hot 
air  driven  over  it  by  means  of  a  fan;  such  an  arrange- 
ment dries  the  soap  more  rapidly,  and  is  really  more 
economical  of  time  and  labor  than  a  simple  drying  room. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  any  mixing  of  the  stock  soaps 
can  take  place,  for  the  dried  soap  chips  are  most  handy 
to  weigh  out,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  also  that  any  coloring 
or  perfuming  substances  are  added.  When  different 
soap  stocks,  etc.,  are  mixed  together  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  use  a  mixing  machine,  although  most  soap  mak- 
ers throw  all  into  the  hopper  of  the  grinding  mill,  which 
consists  of  a  number  (usually  four)  of  granite  rollers 
fitted  in  line,  and  the  soap  chips,  etc.,  are  thrown  into 
the  hopper  of  this  mill  and  delivered  between  the  first 
and  second  of  the  rollers,  where  it  receives  a  crushing. 


then  it  passes  round  the  second,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  rollers,  and  receives  a  second  crushing;  the 
machine  now  carries  it  between  the  last  two  rollers,  to 
receive  a  third  and  final  crushing,  after  which  scrapers 
remove  it  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  which  fall  into  a  re- 
ceiving tub  placed  below  the  mill. 

During  its  passage  through  the  rollers,  a  certain 
amount  of  amalgamation  takes  place  between  the  in- 
gredients put  in  the  hopper,  and  there  is  also  some  small 
degree  of  heating,  due  to  the  friction  which  occurs  be- 
tween the  rollers  and  the  soap.  The  soap  must  be  sent 
through  the  mill  several  times  to  get  it  thoroughly 
ground  up,  and  all  ingredients  well  amalgamated. 

As  regards  mixing  the  various  stock  soaps  together, 
the  following  are  good  proportions  for  several  toilet 
soaps:  Windsor  soap — Tallow  soap,  75  lb.;  cocoanut 
oil  soap,  25  lb. ;  palm  oil  soap,  25  lb.  Citron  soap — 
Tallow  soap,  100  lb. ;  palm  oil  soap,  30  lb.  Almond 
soap — Palm  oil  soap,  50  lb. ;  tallow  soap,  75  lb.  Flower 
soap — Tallow  soap,  50  lb. ;  palm  oil  soap,  50  lb. ;  cocoa- 
nut  oil  soap,  25  lb.  White  Windsor  soap — Lard  soap, 
25  lb. ;  tallow  soap,  50  lb. ;  cocoanut  oil  soap,  25  lb. 
Orange  soap — Palm  oil  soap,  100  lb.;  tallow  soap,  50 
lb.  Violet  Soap — Palm  oil  soap,  75  lb.;  tallow  soap,  25 
lb.  Eose  soap — Tallow  soap,  50  lb.;  cocoanut  oil  soap, 
25  lb. ;  palm  oil  soap,  50  lb. 

The  perfuming  and  coloring  is  done  by  different 
soap  makers  to  their  own  fancy.  Some  try  to  obtain  the 
effect  they  want  with  as  few  ingredients  as  they  can, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  the  right  way.  Others,  however, 
add  a  great  variety  of  perfumes  and  coloring  ingredi- 
ents to  a  soap.  Space  does  not  admit  of  dealing  with 
this  subject  here. 

Following  on  the  grinding  comes  the  treatment  in 
the  squeezing,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  soap  makers,  the 
plodding  machine.  Before  it  goes  into  this  machine, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  soap  shall  be  quite  cold,  for  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  friction  in  this  machine,  re- 
sulting in  some  heating  up  of  the  soap,  and  this  will 
tend  to  make  it  pasty,  when  it  will  not  work  well.  Too 
much  water  in  the  soap  will  also  tend  to  pasty  working, 
and  to  cure  this  it  is  a  good  plan  for  the  soap  maker  to 
have  at  hand  a  few  very  dry  soap  chips  that  he  can  throw 
in  the  machine  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required. 
The  object  of  the  plodder  is  to  mix  and  squeeze  the  par- 
ticles of  soap  together,  so  as  to  make  it  hard  and  coher- 
ent. This  is  effected  by  an  arrangement  of  a  screw, 
which  decreases  in  size  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit 
end  of  the  machine,  and  the  working  of  this  screw  forces 
the  soap  along  the  machine,  always  pressing  it  into  a 
smaller  and  smaller  space,  until  finally  the  soap  emerges 
from  the  nozzle  or  mouth  of  the  machine  in  the  form  of 
a  compact  bar  of  soap,  the  shape  of  which  may  be  varied 
by  using  a  nozzle  of  suitable  form.     The  mouth  of  the 
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nozzle  should  be  kept  bright  and  highly  polished,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  bar  of  soap  acquires  a  fine  smooth 
surface  that  adds  much  to  its  appearance.  By  gently 
heating  the  nozzle,  the  polish  on  the  soap  is  increased, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  does  not  get  too 
hot,  or  the  soap  would  stick  in  the  nozzle,  and  not  leave 
it  properly;  in  which  case,  the  bar  is  liable  to  have  a 
streaky  surface.  Experience  is  the  great  teacher  in  the 
proper  working  of  the  plodder;  different  machines,  al- 
though by  the  same  maker,  will  vary  somewhat  in  their 
working,  while  different  kinds  of  soap  will  also  necessi- 
tate some  variation  in  the  running  of  the  machine.  All 
these  points  cannot  easily  be  described  or  dealt  with  on 
paper,  but  must  be  found  out  by  practical  manipula- 
tion, and  careful  observation  from  time  to  time  of  work- 
ing different  soaps  under  different  conditions  of  speed, 
dryness,  heat,  etc. 

After  running  through  the  plodder,  the  bars  or  rods 
of  soap  should  be  placed  on  one  side  so  that  the  surface 
becomes  hard  before  proceeding  to  the  stamping.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  cut  the  bars  up  into  cakes  of  a  suitable 
size  for  the  molds,  as  all  the  outer  surfaces  will  then  get 
uniformly  hard. 

Of  the  stamping  little  need  be  said,  for  it  is  purely 
a  mechanical  operation  needing  but  little  care  and  su- 
pervision, and  few  problems  arise  in  carrying  it  out. 
All  molds  should  be  kept  clean  and  bright,  to  ensure 
that  a  good  polish  is  produced  on  the  soap,  and  that  the 
cake  leaves  the  mold  clean.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  design  on  the  mold  must  be  cut  with 
clean  edges,  which  are  not  undercut;  very  fine  lines 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  tend  to  get  lost  in  the  process 
of  taking  the  cake  from  the  mold.  A  little  brine  brushed 
over  the  mold  from  time  to  time  will  help  to  prevent 
sticking. — Chemical  Track  Journal. 


The  Cocoanut  Industry  in  Goa. 

The  Times  of  India  states  that  an  industry  enterprise 
has  been  set  afoot  in  Goa  which  should  exercise  a  bracing 
influence  upon  the  fortunates  of  the  colony.  One  great 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  export  trade  has 
been  that  whilst  cocoanuts  are  grown  in  large  numbers, 
the  price  has  declined  until  their  export  is  barely  pro- 
fitable. No  effort  has  hereto  been  made  to  find  new  mar- 
kets or  exploit  the  industry  locally,  but  a  syndicate  of 
wealthy  Bombay  merchants  has  recently  decided  to  erect 
a  coir  and  rope  factory  at  Mormugao,  and  utilise  the 
other  products  of  the  cocoa  palm.  Plant  will  be  laid 
down  to  treat  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  lakhs  of  husks 
annually,  and  convert  the  nut  into  copra,  or  export  it  in 
the  form  of  oil.  A  factory  upon  this  scale  would  absorb 
all  the  cocoanuts  Goa  produces. 


Silicate  of  Soda. 

A  correspondent  asks  us :  What  is  the  Chemical 
Formula  for  Silicate  of  Soda  ?  Our  reply  must  be,  that 
there  are  several  silicates  of  soda,  and  unless  we  know 
more  definitely  which  of  them  our  correspondent  alludes 
to,  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  answer  his  query. 

There  are  two  silicates  of  soda,  however,  well  known 
in  commerce,  the  first  of  which  is  obtained  by  fusing 
pure  silver  sand  with  an  excess  of  soda  ash,  or  with  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  slack.  Its  formula  is 
Na''SiOa  or  Na'OSiO".  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  ordinary  "soluble  glass,"  and  when  a  solution  of 
it  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  double  decomposition 
sets  in.  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  being  formed  and  an 
insoluble  silicate  of  lime  produced,  which  settles  down, 
leaving  the  clear  solution  of  caustic  soda,  supernatant. 
The  proportion  of  raw  materials  used  in  this  case  is 
eleven  cwts.  of  ammonia-soda  ash  and  six  cwts.  of  clean 
silver  sand. 

The  ordinary  "soluble  glass"  of  commerce  is  made 
by  fusing  together  equal  weights  of  the  best  soda  ash  and 
silver  sand.  The  formula  is  Na'S'Tj5  or  Na'"'0"SiO".  An 
analysis  of  one  of  the  best  qualities  in  the  market,  in 
solution,  gave  the  following  figures: 

Water 44  30 

Sodium  oxide  18  80 

Sodium  chloride 1  20 

Sodium  sulphate 1  34 

Silica 32  60 

Alumina  and  iron  oxide.  ...        0  GO 


98  84 


Chemical  Trade  Journal. 


To  Determine  the  Height  of  Liquid 
in  a  Cask. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  liquid  reaches  in  a 
keg,  says  Deutsche  Destillateuren  Zeitung,  the  follow- 
ing simple  method  may  be  employed  : 

Take  a  glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  whose  long 
leg  is  equal  to  the  height  between  the  bunghole  and  the 
upper  floor,  while  the  shorter  one  need  only  be  a  few 
inches  in  length.  The  shorter  end  is  now  connected  with 
the  bung  by  a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  the  longer  one  is 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  bung  is  opened. 
According  to  the  law  of  communicating  vessels,'  the 
liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  to  exactly  the  same  height  as 
in  the  cask,  so  that  the  level  of  the  fluid  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  great  accuracy. 
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Crude  Glycerine. 
r.Y  GEO.    II.  HURST,  F.C.S. 

Glycerine  has  of  late  years  grown  into  a  very  useful 
article,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  considerably  in- 
creased, lis  sole  source  at  the  moment  is  the  various 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  so  bountifully  pro- 
vided bv  nature,  so  far  no  artificial  methods  of  prepar- 
ing ii  having  been  devised.  In  the  process  of  soap- 
making  the  glycerine  is  liberated  from  the  fats  and  oils, 
and  finds  its  way  into  the  spent  lyes  which  were  often 
thrown  away,  but  the  demand  for  glycerine,  and  the 
high  prices  it  brings  have  caused  soap  makers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  methods  for  extracting  it  from  their 
spent  lyes.  If  even  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  produce 
"chemically  pure"  glycerine,  which  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  costly  plant,  yet  they  obtain  "crude"  gly- 
cerine, for  which  there  is  a  good  demand.  This  article 
brings  from  £28  to  £35  per  ton  on  the  market  at  the 
present  moment.  A  buyer  of  "crude"  glycerine  pays 
regard  to  many  points,  first  color  and  odor.  To  bring  a 
good  price,  a  crude  glycerine  must  have  a  pale  color  and 
be  sweet  in  odor,  indicating  that  it  is  free  from  objec- 
tionable animal  and  organic  matters  that  are  often  pres- 
ent in  dark-colored  and  evil-smelling  samples.  Then  it 
must  contain  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  glycerine,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  salts,  be  free  from  arsenic,  free 
from  sulphites  and  hyposulphites.  The  presence  of 
these  impurities,  even  in  small  amounts,  materially  af- 
fects the  value  of  crude  glycerine,  so  that  while  one  that 
is  fairly  free  may  bring  £35  per  ton  readily,  another 
containing  them  will  have  difficulty  in  selling  at  £28 
per  ton,  or  even  less. 

When  arsenic  is  present  it  prevents  the  crude  from 
being  refined  into  "chemically  pure"  glycerine  for  med- 
icinal purposes,  for  there  is  really  no  known  process 
which  will  entirely  eliminate  it  from  the  glycerine  when 
it  once  gets  in.  The  presence  of  sulphides,  sulphites, 
and  hyposulphites  in  too  large  quantities  is  objection- 
able, for  two  reasons:  Firstly,  it  is  difficult  to  elim- 
inate them,  and  when  they  are  in  the  glycerine  they 
produce  objectionable  products  during  the  process  of 
refining,  that  impart  a  bad  taste  and  odor  to  the  gly- 
cerine. Further,  a  large  quantity  of  the  crude  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  nitro-glycerine  for  explosive 
purposes,  and  sulphur  compounds  have  been  found  to 
introduce  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  a  satisfac- 
tory explosive.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  soap 
maker  when  he  intends  to  recover  his  glycerine  and 
wishes  to  obtain  the  best  price  for  his  crude,  must  en- 
deavor to  keep  them  out. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  Only  by  looking  after  a  mul- 
titude of  small  points,  by  keeping  constantly  before  him 
in  all  his  workings  the  end  he  has  in  view,  viz.,  the  pro- 


dud  ion  of  a  good  crude  glycerine.  The  impurities,  ar- 
senic, sulphur,  sulphites  and  hyposulphites  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  can  only  be  kept  out  of  the  glycerine  by  one 
thing,  seeing  (bey  do  not  get  in  in  the  first  instance,  for 
the  process  of  concentrating  the  spent  lye  to  the  "crude" 
will  neither  introduce  (hem  nor  remove  them.  The  soap 
maker  must  use  good,  clean  i'ats  and  oils.  Before  put- 
ting them  into  his  soap  pan  he  ought  to  clarify  them  to 
get  as  much  dirt  and  color  out  as  possible.  He  must  not 
saponify  rosin  along  with  the  fats,  because  rosin  is  a 
great  cause  of  color  getting  into  the  lye,  and  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  quantity  of  glycerine  in  the  lye,  therefore 
keep  it  out.  If  it  is  to  be  added  to  a  soap  put  it  in  in  the 
cleansing  and  fitting  boils.  The  caustic  soda  used  should 
be  pure,  and  it  will  be  best  to  use  high  strength  caustics. 
The  low  strength  caustics  invariably  contain  sulphides 
and  sulphites,  and  it  is  through  using  such  that  these 
impurities  are  liable  to  get  into  the  crude  glycerine, 
and  the  only  way  of  keeping  them  out  is  to  use  the  high 
strength  caustics. 

To  keep  down  the  proportion  of  salts  in  the  crude 
glycerine  is  to  work  with  as  strong  a  lye  as  is  possible, 
to  prevent  the  lye  getting  too  diluted  during  the  process 
of  boiling  by  too  much  condensed  water  getting  into  it, 
using  again  high  strength  caustics  for  the  low  ones  con- 
tain "salts"  as  impurities.  And  lastly,  using  as  little 
salt  as  possible  in  the  cutting  out  of  the  soap. 

In  the  process  of  recovering  the  crude  from  the  spent 
lye  it  is  customary  to  add,  either  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  neutralize  any  excess  of  alkali  used  in  the 
boiling  of  the  fats,  and  to  free  the  lye  from  any  fatty 
matter  that  may  be  in  it.  It  is  desirable  here  to  use 
pure  acids,  the  difference  in  cost  is  not  great  over  using 
the  common  acids,  while  the  risk  of  introducing  arsenic 
and  other  impurities  is  much  lessened.  It  is  from  the 
acids  used  that  any  arsenic  is  liable  to  get  into  the  crude 
glycerine,  and  so  due  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  acids  are  free  from  this  deleterious  article, 
and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  test  every  batch  of  acid 
as  it  comes  into  the  works  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  it. 

Lastly,  in  boiling  down  and  concentrating  the  spent 
lye  always  carry  on  the  operation  until  it  has  a  strength 
of  60°  to  62°  Tw.  and  then  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
right  strength  will  be  secured,  and  crude  containing  80 
per  cent,  of  glycerine  will  be  obtained. 

We  have  thus  indicated  the  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  soap  maker  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  crude  glycerine  that  will  always  command  a 
ready  sale  and  bring  a  big  price  in  the  market. — Soap- 
maker  &  Perfumer,  England. 


The  soap  factory  at  Cuero,  Tex.,  previously  men- 
tioned in  this  column,  is  said  to  have  nearly  completed 
its  preparations  for  business. 
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Liquid   Glue  from   Bone  Glue. 

BY  HUGO  BORNTRAEGEE. 

As  is  well  known,  bone  glue  in  its  ordinary  state  is 
not  suitable  for  liquid  glue  for  tbree  very  cogent 
reasons : 

1.  It  gelatines  at  (5°  Bi. 

2.  It  readily  becomes  mouldy  when  liquid. 

3.  It  possesses  a  very  unpleasant,  strong  odor. 

It  is  true,  its  adhesive  power  excels  almost  any  other 
glueing  agent,  for  which  reason  nature  has  selected  it 
for  holding  together  our  whole  organism.  It  does  not 
only  permeate  our  bones  and  those  of  animals,  but  is 
also  present  in  the  blood,  holds  together  the  bone  par- 
ticles, causes  wounds  to  coagulate,  etc.  A  bone  from 
which  the  glue  has  been  extracted  has  lost  its  firmness. 
Young  creatures  contain  almost  double  as  much  gelatin 
as  old  ones,  for  which  reason  everything  heals  much 
easier  with  young  people  and  the  bones  are  firmer,  than 
in  old  persons  or  animals. 

In  short,  the  adhesive  qualities  of  glue  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  animal  organism. 

Now,  then,  how  is  crude  joiner's  glue  produced  from 
bones,  converted  into  a  nice,  durable,  and  well-binding 
liquid  glue  of  pleasant  odor  ? 

The  transformation  is  very  simple.  Dissolve  250 
grams  of  joiner's  glue  in  1,000  grams  of  hot  water,  add 
to  this  solution  about  9°  Bi  in  strength,  a  mixture  of  10 
grammes  of  barium  peroxide  stirred  in  5  grammes  of 
sulphuric  acid  (66°)  and  15  grammes  of  water  and  heat 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  the  water  bath  to  about  80 °C. 

Strange  to  say,  sulphurous  acid  is  generated  thereby 
and  the  glue  loses  its  property  to  gelatinize ;  it  assumes 
a  pleasant  odor,  strongly  reminding  of  syrup,  and  does 
not  grow  mouldy  even  upon  exposure  to  the  air  for 
months,  if  evaporated  down  to  about  500ccm.  It  is  very 
adhesive  and  of  a  faintly  acid  reaction. 

Dried  in  lamellae,  it  greatly  resembles  gum  arabic  and 
constitutes  at  all  events  an  excellent  substitute  for  same. 
Dextrine  cannot  be  compared  to  it  as  regards  adhesive 
qualities.  A  kilogram  of  this  liquid  glue  costs,  includ- 
ing all  expenses  of  manufacture,  about  25  pfennigs 
(6^c),  hence  a  little  bottle  of  50cm.3  (cubic  centimetres) 
about  1.25  pfennigs,  which  is  certainly  low. 

I  have  not  investigated  whether  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  sodium  peroxide  are  just  as  suitable  for  use,  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  such  is  the  case.  Sodium  perox- 
ide is,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  and  soda,  the  worst 
of  all  bleaching  and  oxidizing  agents,  while  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  the  pearl  of  all  bleaching  mediums,  since  it 
leaves  no  residual  behind,  with  the  exception  of  traces 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which,  however,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  would  still  mention  that  upon  treating  dextrine 
solution  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  acid  solution  the 


dextrine  solution  becomes  very  viscous  on  evaporation, 
much  more  so  than  otherwise,  and  that  it  does  not  turn 
mouldy  any  more. 

The  oxidizing  oxygen  renders  the  bone  glue  in  the 
"statu  nascendi"  odorless,  it  also  destroys  its  gelatinous 
character  and  increases  the  adhesive  power  of  the  dex- 
trin. The  preserving  effect  I  do  not  ascribe,  in  either 
ease,  to  the  oxygen,  but  to  the  free  acid,  which  renders 
putrefaction  impossible,  since  as  little  as  01  of  mineral 
acid  prevents  all  putrefaction. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  treating  the  glue 
with  barium  peroxide  and  sulphuric  .acid,  considerable 
quantities  of  the  precipitating  barium  sulphate  will  dis- 
solve again  in  the  glue,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  strong 
cane  sugar  solution,  according  to  my  researches,  will 
entirely  prevent  the  precipitation  of  barytes  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  also  that  in  bleaching  large  quantities  of 
lime  phosphate  will  separate,  provided  that  the  glue  re- 
ceives no  acid  treatment  with  bleaching  agents,  but  a 
neutral  or  alkaline  one. 

I  have  also  determined  that  natural  glue  has  a  strong 
acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  lactic 
acid  and  butyric  acid,  and  that  it  gelatinizes  only  when 
acid  or  neutral. 

Made  alkaline,  it  no  longer  gelatinizes,  and  also  be- 
gins to  putrefy  soon,  much  sooner  than  otherwise. 

Ordinary  bone  glue  is  cleaned  considerably  by  ren- 
dering it  alkaline  with  ammonia,  heating  to  about  80 
degrees  C.  and  letting  stand  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 

All  mineral  ingredients  will  separate,  which  can  be 
eliminated  by  pouring  off  the  liquor,  since  they  would 
otherwise  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  there  only  remain  to 
be  bleached  the  meat  extract  and  the  organic  dyestuffs. 

Since  in  this  case,  like  in  almost  every  color,  iron 
plays  the  chief  part,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  a  simple 
bleaching  with  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  generally  prac- 
ticed today,  can  have  no  effect,  as  it  does  not  remove  the 
ferric  oxide  or  at  most  reduces  it  to  protoxide.  The  only 
advantage  afforded  by  a  bleaching  Avith  sulphurous 
acid  is  that  a.  glue  bleached  in  this  manner  can  never 
putrefy  in  consequence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  forming, 
and  that  it  gelatinizes  very  well. — Oesterreichische 
Chemiker  Zeitim°\ 


An  Australian  Society  of  Chemical   Industry. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  August  7th  at  Melbourne  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  of  Victoria.  Professor  Orme  Masson  occupied 
the  chair.  The  principal  object  of  the  association  are : 
(a)  To  afford  its  members  opportunities  of  meeting  and 
discussing  matters  connected  with  applied  and  indus- 
trial chemistry;  (b)  generally  to  advance  the  cause  of 
chemical  industry  in  Victoria ;  and  already  no  less  than 
105  gentlemen  have  given  in  their  adhesion. 
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Laundry    Chemicals. 

The  ordinary  laundress,  says  Kate  May,  in  the 
Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart,  is  usually  credited  with 
using  a  lot  of  dangerous  chemical  preparations  which 
rot  the  articles  entrusted  to  her  care,  but  more  often 
than  not  the  large  laundries  are  equally  as  bad,  while 
in  some  instances  they  are  worse,  as  materials  are  used 
in  such  places  which  are  unobtainable  in  small  quanti- 
ties. 

"No  chemicals  used"  is  a  falsehood  when  applied  to 
any  large  or  small  laundry.  On  the  other  hand,  "No 
injurious  chemicals  used*'  would  possibly  be  true,  and, 
in  fact,  should  be  true :  but,  better  still,  would  be  a  noti- 
fication of  "No  chemicals  used  injuriously,"  if  such 
were  acted  up  to,  because  it  is  not  only  what  is  used,  but 
how  it  is  used  that  causes  the  trouble.  Nearly  every- 
thing employed  in  a  European  laundry  can  be  used  to 
the  injury  of  the  fabrics  dealt  with;  hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  quotations  just  given. 

Generally  speaking,  "chemicals"  are  supposed  to  be 
something  which  are  manufactured,  as  against  those 
which  occur  in  a  ready  made  condition.  Coal,  coke, 
water,  clay  and  the  like  are  not  chemicals  from  the  ordi- 
nary point  of  view;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  aniline, 
alum  and  the  like  become  at  once  "chemicals,"  because 
they  are  made.  Peroxide  of  iron  would  be  termed  a 
"chemical,"  but  call  it  iron  ore,  and  "Of  course  it  is  not 
a  chemical"  comes  out  at  once. 

No  private  persons  use  "chemicals"  in  their  wash- 
ing— they  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  while  they  only  use  soap,  soda,  starch  and 
blue  and  a  little  borax,  they  are  using  nothing  else  than 
the  much-talked-of  "chemicals,"  as  everything  is  manu- 
factured by  processes  devised  by  chemists,  and  usually 
superintended  by  them.  The  term  is  altogether  a  wrong 
one,  and  has  only  a  fancied  significance,  rather  than  a 
real  one.  We  have  heard  persons  say  that  they  only  use 
"natural"  soap,  and  have  found  out  that  they  meant 
some  make  of  ordinary  bar  soap  of  possibly  fair  purity ; 
but  that  soap  was  not  natural — it  was  fat  of  some  kind, 
chemically  saponified  by  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  lye, 
and  really  was  composed  of  fat,  water  and  alkali  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination.  When  persons  say  they 
use  no  chemicals  in  the  laundry,  they  therefore  tell  an 
untruth,  unintentional,  no  doubt,  but  still  the  false 
statement  remains. 

Soap  is,  of  course,  used  by  nearly  everyone,  or  other- 
wise a  chemical  substitute  is  adopted,  the  object  being  to 
soften  the  dirt  and  assist  in  its  removal.  A  good  soap 
should  be  neutral —  i.  e.,  neither  acid  or  alkaline — but 
the  whole  of  the  fat  used  should  be  saponified,  other- 
wise in  hard  waters  further  chemical  reactions  are  set 
up,  with  rather  unpleasant  results.  As  to  which  is  the 
best  soap  on  the  market,  that  is  open  to  controversy, 


and  there  are,  no  doubt,  more  than  a  few  makes  which 
may  be  classed  as  good  laundry  soaps,  but  private  likes 
and  dislikes  have  much  to  do  with  which  make,  or  brand, 
is  used.  Soap  substitutes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  soap  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  term,  and  are  really  not  de- 
sirable in  the  laundry. 

Soda  is  carbonate  of  soda  plus  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, and  is  really  more  necessary  for  water  softening 
than  anything  else,  although  when  used  to  excess  it 
bleaches  and  rots  all  fabrics,  being  more  destructive  to 
animal  than  to  vegetable  fibres. 

Starch  is  prepared  from  rice  or  maize,  and  although 
in  some  cases  chemically  treated,  is  usually  only  the 
clean  starch  granules  extracted  from  the  grain,  the  other 
parts  being  used  for  various  purposes.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  found  that  some  brands  are  better  than 
others  for  particular  purposes,  and  for  this  reason  laun- 
dresses select  the  makes  of  starch  which  suit  them  best. 
Starch  is  merely  a  stiffening  material,  and  fabrics 
which  are  too  highly  stiffened  are  liable  to  have  the 
fibres  broken  when,  as  in  collars,  they  are  bent  at  sharp 
angles.  In  itself,  starch  is  not  injurious  to  fabrics  if 
not  employed  to  too  great  an  amount,  but  when  used  in 
excess  injury  is  often  caused. 

Blue  as  used  in  washing  may  be  made  from  indigo, 
or  from  some  salts  of  iron,  and  although  possibly  not 
injurious  to  fabrics  in  itself,  yet  it  may  cause  the  use 
of  bleaching  materials  eventually,  as  indigo  will  darken 
the  fabrics  and  iron  salts  give  them  a  yellow  tinge  in 
course  of  time.  The  real  use  for  blue  is  to  correct  the 
yellow  tinge  caused  by  imperfectly  rinsing  the  soap  and 
water  containing  soda  from  the  fabrics,  but  too  often 
its  use  actually  defeats  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. In  some  cases  aniline  blues  are  used,  but  these 
prove  no  more  satisfactory  than  others.  The  use  of  blue 
is  a  thing  that  can  scarcely  be  avoided  in  modern  prac- 
tice, however,  and  the  only  point  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  securing  some  standard  brand,  and  to  use  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  rinsing  the  dirt  out  of  the  fabrics  in 
preference  to  using  an  excess  of  blue  to  hide  it. 

Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  is  used  for  softening 
water  chiefly,  and  to  some  extent  as  an  addition  to 
starch  to  assist  in  glazing  or  polishing,  and  has  little  or 
no  effect  on  ordinary  fabrics.  Its  use  is  not  proportion- 
ately large,  on  account  of  its  cost,  but  in  cases  where 
the  expense  is  not  considerable  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  borax  may  well 
be  employed  in  place  of  soda. 

Stearine,  wax,  tallow,  turpentine,  and  one  or  two 
similar  things  are  used  with  starch  to  assist  in  ironing, 
but  these  have  practically  no  effect  on  the  linen,  and 
but  little  useful  effect  in  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used,  except,  perhaps,  to  somewhat  reduce  fric- 
tion and  lessen  labor. 
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'  So  far,  the  preceding  are  all  the  necessary  chemical  heavy  as  chalk.  A  piece  of  that  rock  as  full  of  air- 
preparations  for  laundry  use;  but  in  some  places  other  cavities  as  a  piece  of  pumice  would  be  but  very  little 
things  are  employed,  and  these  are,  without  exception,  heavier  than  the  latter,  if  of  the  same  size  as  it.  The 
more  or  less  injurious  to  fabrics.  Caustic  soda  and  specific  gravity  of  pumice  is  often  nearly  as  great  as  that 
potash  liquors  tend  to  destroy  most  fabrics,  as  do  also  of  granite.  This  is  not  so  wonderful  when  we  consider 
mixtures  of  soap,  soda  and  lime,  for  although  they  that  pumice  was  originally  compact  rock,  which  has  had 
bleach  more  or  less,  they  do  not  remove  dirt.  steam  blown  through  it  while  it  was  in  the  molten  state, 
Chloride  of  lime  (calcium  hypochlorite)  is  about  till  it  was  full  of  bubbles  and  tubes  connecting  them, 
the  most  common  bleaching  material  used,  and  although  Artificial  rock  closely  resembling  natural  pumice  has 
in  some  cases  its  use  might  be  permissible,  as  a  general  several  times  been  made  by  carrying  out  the  above  pro- 
thing  it  should  be  avoided,  as  even  in  small  quantities  cess  on  a  small  scale.  If  the  steam  is  blown  through 
it  renders  vegetable  fibre  brittle.  This  material  is  per-  the  fused  rock  with  too  much  force,  the  liquid  is  drawn 
sistent  in  its  action,  and  when  used  must  be  thoroughly  out  into  long  glassy  threads,  which,  when  cold,  consti- 
rinsed  out  of  the  fabric,  or  its  action  will  continue  as  tute  what  is  well  known  as  slag-wool.  The  conditions 
long  as  there  is  any  moisture,  and  in  the  result  the  arti-  that  produce  the  rock  we  call  pumice  being,  as  above 
cle  falls  into  holes.  The  best  method  is  to  add  one-half  shown,  mainly  of  a  physical  kind,  we  should  expect  that 
pound  of  the  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  after  stir-  it  could  be  produced  by  nature  from  more  than  one  kind 
ring  well,  allow  it  to  stand  for  some  hours  to  settle.  It  of  fused  rock,  and  that  idea  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
is  then  carefully  skimmed,  and  the  clear  liquor  decanted  variety  of  composition  which  it  shows  on  analysis.  It 
off  and  stored  in  clean  glass  bottles  well  corked,  and  always,  however,  contains  a.  large  percentage  of  silicate 
about  one-fourth  pint  of  this  liquid  to  from  fifteen  to  of  alumina.  The  properties  which  are  important,  i.  e., 
twenty  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient,  although  usually  a  those  which  are  most  nearly  concerned  with  its  uses,  are, 
greatly  increased  quantity  is  used.  as  will  be  evident  when  we  describe  those  uses,  its  in- 
Caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash  are  both  used  in  solubility  and  unalterabilit}',  its  hardness  (it  is  nearly 
some  places,  because  they  rapidly  saponify  fats  and  as  hard  as  glass),  its  porosity,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  its 
greases,  and  have  in  addition  strong  bleaching  powers,  lightness.  Its  white  or  grey  color  is  practically  due 
These  substances  destroy  all  animal  fibres,  and  seriously  solely  to  its  permeation  by  air  in  every  part,  and  is  in- 
injure  vegetable  fibres,  rendering  them  brittle  and  soon  dependent  of  the  color  the  liquid  in  mass  may  be. 
liable  to  break  into  holes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  The  name  "pumice"  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Latin 
should  not  be  used  for  laundry  purposes,  as,  although  spuma,  meaning  froth  or  foam. 

they  save  labor,  they  destroy  the  fabrics  to  which  they  Pumice  us  used  largely  for  polishing.  Among  the 
are  applied.  substances  which  it  is  used  to  polish  may  be  mentioned 
Several  of  the  washing  powders  have  a  very  bad  slate,  marble,  and  lithographic  stone ;  metals  and  glass ; 
action  on  the  fabric  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  con-  wood,  ivory,  horn  and  bone ;  and  also  leather.  It  is  al- 
sequently  they  should  not  be  used.  They  save  labor  at  most  the  only  substance  used  for  surfacing  parchment 
the  cost  of  materials.  Washing  liquors,  as  generally  and  vellum,  as  it  possesses  just  the  right  degree  of  hard- 
made  up,  are  both  caustic  and  injurious  to  fabrics.  A  ness  for  the  purpose.  It  is  employed  to  a  small  extent 
great  many  of  them  are  composed  of  soda  or  potash  and  for  removing  corns  and  other  callosities  of  the  skin, 
lime,  and  as  made  will  destroy  both  animal  and  vege-  The  abrading  powers  of  pumice  are  also  taken  ad- 
table  substances.  Of  course,  in  using  such  liquors  they  vantage  of  in  the  raanufacture  of  certain  special  soaps 
are  reduced  in  strength  very  considerably,  and  as  a  con-  (pumiee-Soaps,  savons  ponce,  bimsteinseifen),  which  act 
sequence  their  destructive  action  is  delayed,  but  still  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  polishing  pasteS5  which  als0 
their  continued  application  has  due  effect  in  time,  and  contain  mechanically  vast  numbers  of  hard  and  very 
the  articles  submitted  to  their  action  fall  to  pieces  far  niinute  particleSj  whieh  do  the  workj  and  for  which  the 
sooner  than  they  should  do.  other  jngredients  serve  simply  as  a  vehicle.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  approved  recipes  for  pumice 
Pumice  Stone  and   Pumice  Soap.  soaps.    In  all  of  them,  the  pumice  must  be  of  the  finest 

BY  ARTHUR  MORRIS,  IN  OILS,  COLORS,  AND  DRYSALTERIES.  possible  powder  : 

This  rock  is  a  volcanic  product,  and  comes  chiefly  1 .     Cocoanut  oil   64  lbs. 

from  the  neighborhood  of  the  burning  mountains  of  the  Caustic  soda  lye,  40  deg.  B     160  lbs. 

Mediterranean,   principally   from   the   Lipari    Islands.  Pumice    40  lbs. 

Some  also  comes  from  the  Canary  Islands.     It  is  ap-  Thyme  oil    6  oz. 

parently  very  light,  but  its  substance  is  practically  as  Bergamot  oil  2  oz. 
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2.  Cocoanut  oil    4,000  lbs.  is  milled  with  the  pumice,  both  in  the  solid  state,  till  an 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B  2,000  lbs.  intimate  mixture  has  been  produced.    The  mass  is  then 

Pumice   2,000  lbs  again  moulded  into  bars.     In  this  way  it  is  far  easier 

Thyme  oil   10  lbs.  to  get  a  perfectly  uniform  product.     When  the  pumice 

Lavender  oil 5  lbs  is  mixed  in  with  the  liquid  fats  and  lye  it  is  extremely 

Kummel  oil 6  lbs.  difficult  to  prevent  the  pumice  from  settling  to  the  bot- 

3.  Cocoanut  oil   2,500  lbs.  torn  during  the  long  process  of  boiling.     Of  course,  the 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B  2,500  lbs.  most  indefatigable  stirring  is  required  from  the  very 

Pumice   4,000  lbs.  beginning  to  the  time  the  soap  is  set  in  the  moulds. 

Aniseed  oil   12  lbs.  For  polishing  purposes  pumice  is  used  either  in  the 

Clove  oil   1  lbs.  lump,  or  as  a  fine  powder  in  a  loose  state,  or  the  powder 

4.  Cocoanut  oil   120  lbs.  is  glued  on  to  sheets  of  paper,  exactly  as  sand  or  glass 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B     152  lbs.  paper  is  made. 

Waterglass    120  lbs.  

Pumice   32  ^  Fertilizing   Materials. 

Sand   136  lbs.  ,_ 

T    ,.                                               .  (Continued.) 

Indigo    4  ozs.  x                     ' 

Aniseed  oil   25  ozs.  brand  names. 

5.  Cocoanut  oil   4,000  lbs.  In  ^ew  instances  is  the  composition  or  character  of 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B  2,000  lbs.  tnese  materials,  containing,  as  they  do,  almost  every 

Pumice   1,000  lbs.  practicable  amount  and  proportion  of  plant-food  in  the 

Lavender  oil   25  lbs.  different  forms— in  few  instances  is  it  accurately  desig- 

Kummel  oil    6  lbs.  nated  by  the  brand  name.    Manufacturers  by  no  means 

Cassia   oil    2  lbs.  agree  as  to  the  true  formula  for  a  "Potato  Manure," 

6.  Cocoanut  oil   4,000  lbs.  f°r  instance:     "Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate"  does  not 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B  2,000  lbs.  necessarily  imply  that  a  trace  of  bone  has  been  used  in 

Pumice   4,000  lbs.  ^s  manufacture;  "Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate" 

Eosemary  oil 5  lbs.  may  contain  bone,  but  does  not  indicate  that  it  often 

Lavender   10  lbs.  contains  potash,  and  many  brands  could  easily  be  mis- 

7.  White  tallow  curd  soap  .  .  1,500  lbs.  taken   (from  a  consideration  of  name  alone)   for  pure 
Cocoanut  soap 500  lbs.  bone  meal. 

Pumice    1,000  lbs.  The  necessity  may  be  seen,  therefore,  of  the  pub- 
Lavender  oil   12  lbs.  lished  statement  of  analysis  or  guaranteed  composition 

Geranium  oil 3  lbs.  °f  each  brand,  which  is  required  by  law,  and  the  import- 

.  8.     White  tallow  curd  soap.  . .       10  lbs.  ance  of  a  conformity  of  the  actual  composition  with  it. 

Cocoanut  soap 3  lbs.  guaranteed  and  actual  composition. 

Pumice   14  lbs.  The  fertilizer  law  of  New  Jersey  requires  that  every 

French  lavender  oil 2  ozs.  commercial  fertilizer  which  is  not  an  imported  guano, 

Geranium  oil 1  oz.  and  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  this  state  at  a  price 

9.     White  curd  soap 2,000  lbs.  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  pound,  shall  be  accompanied 

Pumice 800  lbs.  by  an  analysis  stating  the  percentage  therein  of  ammo- 
Lavender  oil   10  lbs.  nia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen;  or  potash,  in  any 

Thyme  oil 3  lbs.  form  or  combination,  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and,  of 

Kummel  oil    3  ozs.  phosphoric  acid  in  any  form  or  combination;  the  por- 

10.     White  tallow  grain  soap.  .  3,000  lbs.  tion  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  distilled  water;  that 

Cocoanut  soap    1,400  lbs.  portion  soluble  in  a  neutral  solution  of  citrate  of  am- 

Pumice   5,000  lbs.  monia   at    a   temperature   not    exceeding    100   degrees 

French  lavender  oil 50  lbs.  Fahrenheit,  and  that   portion  of  phosphoric  acid  not 

Bergamot  oil 24  lbs.  soluble  in  either  of  the  above-named  fluids  shall  each  be 

It  will  at  once  appear  from  these  receipts  that  the  determined  separately;  and  the  material  from  which 
first  six  have  to  do  with  the  incorporation  of  the  pumice  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  shall  also  be  stated.  A 
with  the  soap  during  its  manufacture,  the  last  four  with  legible  statement  of  such  analysis  shall  accompany  all 
its  addition  to  the  previously  finished  soap.  The  latter  packages  or  lots  of  over  100  pounds  sold,  offered  or  ex- 
is  probably  the  better  method  of  procedure.     The  soap     posed  for  sale. 
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With  two  exceptions,  all  of  the  brands  examined  this 
year  have  been  accompanied  by  a  guarantee.  In  the 
tables  of  analyses  which  follow,  it  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  three-fifths  of  the  brands  the 
guarantee  of  phosphoric  acid  is  defective,  either  avail- 
able or  total  phosphoric  acid  alone  being  guaranteed. 
The  absence  of  guarantee  of  total  in  certain  instances 
is  commercially  not  of  great  importance,  since  the  dif- 
ference between  its  figures  and  those  of  the  available 
gives  the  amount  of  insoluble,  which  is  comparatively 
inexpensive.  Agriculturally,  however,  when  consumers 
scrutinize  guarantees,  in  order  to  select  brands  in  which 
the  quickly-available  phosphoric  acid  is  accompanied  by 
a  desired  amount  of  more  slowly-available  phosphoric 
acid,  the  guarantee  giving  this  information  is  of  partic- 
ular value.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  total  phos- 
phoric acid  alone  is  gtiaranteed,  there  is  no  information 
whatever  afforded  as  to  its  availability — a  very  import- 
ant matter  in  the  choice  of  a  fertilizer.  Attention  was 
first  called  to  this  point  in  1897,  when  the  number  of 
cases  was  24.  In  1898  there  were  13;  in  1899,  12;  and 
in  the  present  report  there  are  but  4  such  cases.  In  cer- 
tain ones  a  low  available  should  be  expected  from  their 
brand  names;  for  example,  "Fish  and  Potash,"  "Pure 
Bone  Phosphate,"  etc.  The  reverse  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, for  purchasers  have  no  reason  to  expect  high  avail- 
ability in  any  brand  simply  because  its  name  should 
happen  to  suggest  it,  or  because  other  manufacturers 
put  out  material  under  the  same  brand  name  which  has 
high  availability.  Consumers  should  request  a  compli- 
ance with  the  law  in  all  respects  before  they  consent  to 
purchase. 

The  average  amounts  of  plant-food  guaranteed  in 
the  brands,  and  the  average  amounts  found  by  analysis, 
are  as  follows : 


Total. 
Nitrogen. 
Per  cent. 


Available.  Actual. 
Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 
Per  cent.         Per  ctnt. 


Average  guaranteed 2.11  7.77  52.1 

Average  found   2.30  8.44  5.89 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  fertilizers  examined 
this  year  furnish,  on  the  average,  the  amount  of  plant- 
food  which  they  guarantee.  A  detailed  examination  of 
the.  tables  shows,  however,  that  many  brands  are  fur- 
nishing much  more  than  they  guarantee,  and  thus  cover 
up,  in  a  consideration  of  averages,  the  shortcomings  of 
others.  It  is  poor  comfort  to  a  purchaser  of  one  of  the 
latter  to  hear  that  fertilizers,  on  the  average,  are  up  to 
guarantee,  because  what  he  loses  his  neighbor,  perhaps, 
receives.  Nevertheless,  a  scrutiny  of  the  analysis  of 
each  brand,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  its  actual  com- 
position with  its  accompanying  guarantee,  show  that 
about  87  per  cent,  of  them  contain  as  much  total  plant- 
food  as  is  claimed,  but  in  only  71  per  cent,  of  them  is 
it  distributed  in  the  proportions  which  are  stated.    This 


is  an  improvement  over  last  year,  when  the  latter  figure 
was  69  per  cent.,  which  was  itself  an  improvement  over 
1898,  when  it  was  66  per  cent. 

2.      THE  EXAMINATION   OF  HOME   MIXTURES  AND 
SPECIAL  COMPOUNDS. 

Home  mixing  has  been  carried  on  with  entire  satis- 
faction by  a  number  of  farmers  for  several  years.  The 
Station  has  encouraged  these  efforts  as  of  value  to  the 
individuals  themselves  and  an  object-lesson  to  their 
neighbors,  since  it  renders  them  familiar  with  the  kinds 
and  forms  of  plant-food,  teaches  them  to  think  of 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  rather 
than  tons  of  a  particular  phosphate,  and  in  general  un- 
folds the  mystery  which  envelops  the  make-up  of  fer- 
tilizers in  the  minds  of  many. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  Station  has  assisted  by  mak- 
ing the  analysis  of  complete  fertilizers  specially  com- 
pounded for  farmers  by  the  regular  manufacturers.  In 
the  case  of  most  of  these  mixtures,  the  analysis  desired, 
or  the  raw  material  to  be  used,  was  specified  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer.  The  in- 
gredients used  in  the  home  mixture  and  special  com- 
pounds were,  so  far  as  reported  to  us,  as  follows : 

Composition  of  Home  Mixtures. 
9532.  OlOC. 


434  lbs.  Crude  Fish. 
1044    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
522    "    Potash  Sweepings. 


0105. 

200  lbs.  Sulfate  of  Ammonia. 
200    "    Dried  Blood. 
400    "    Steamed  Bone. 
800    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
400    "    Muriate  of  Potash. 


500  lbs.  Sulfate  of  Ammonia. 
350    "     Dried  Blood. 
950    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
200    •'    Muriate  of  Potash. 


100  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
875    "    Dried  Fish. 
800    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
225     '•    Muriate  of  Potash. 


Composition  of  Special  Compounds. 

0052.  0118. 


300  lbs.  Tankage. 

200    '•    Ground  Bone. 

900    "    Acd  Phosphate. 

600    "    Double  Sulfate  of  Potash. 

9485. 

100  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

300    "    Tankage. 

300    "    Steamed  Bone. 

250    "    Dried  Fish. 

700    "    Acid  Phosphate. 

350    "    Muriate  of  Potash. 

0117. 

100  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
800    "    Tankage. 
600    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
500    "    Sulfate  of  Potash. 


50  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
500    "     Fish  and  Tankage. 
1250    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
200    "    Sulfate  of  Potash. 


100  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
1200    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
500    "    Tankage. 
200    "    Muriate  of  Potash. 


0113. 

100  lbs.  Nilrate  of  Soda. 
300    "    Tankage. 
450    "    Ground  Bone. 
600    "    Acid  Phosphate. 
400    "    Bone  Black. 
150    "    Muriate  of  Potash. 


The  components  of  the  remainder  of  these  samples 
were  not  given  to  the  Station.  The  agreement  of  the 
actual  composition  with  that  guaranteed  or  expected,  is 
in  most  cases  very  good.  There  are  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  amount  found  is  deficient,  indi- 
cating either  that  the  mixing  has  been  imperfect,  or 
that  the  ingredients  themselves  contained  less  plant- 
food  than  was  expected.     In  two  samples,  Nos.  0117 
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and  0118,  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  was  to  be  100  ArOUHCl   the    S()ap    Factories. 

pounds  ol  nitrate  oi  soda  and  800  pounds  of  tankage  m      £_ 

the   one   instance,   and   50   pounds  of  nitrate  Of  Soda  and  News-itemssent  ub  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

500  pounds  of  fish  and  tankage  in  the  other  instance. 

,     .     ,          .i    .  .i               »     .              i     li           i      i  The  firm  of  George  Delano  s  Sons  of  New  Bcdlord, 

Analysis  shows  that  the  manufacturer  actually  used  sui-  ° 

,    ,       »               .     .     ,      -,     „     .,           j.-,          •  Mass.,  makers  of  whale  oil  soaps  and  candles,  is  an- 

phate  of  ammonia  instead  of  nitrate  of  soda,  using  over  '                .                     *-,■■,.■          mi 

„„.,            ,     .     ,T      .....         .            „AA           j     •     AT  nounced  to  be  m  process  of  dissolution.     The  extensive 

250  pounds  in  No.  0117,  and  over  200  pounds  m  No.  1     J                 ,      ,-,-.,     ,                ,    -,  ,      ,T 

....      m,  .     .      n  ,,                      ,,        j.       .      r              •  plant,  we  understand,  is  to  be  operated  by  Young  & 

0118.     This  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  m  £,.     '                                                   r                J             to 

.,                       .    .       .  ,    ,       „                .                               .  Kimball  oi  Boston, 
the  open  market  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  a  source  of 

nitrogen,  is  nearly  22  per  cent.,  and  has  been  nearly  30  •    ,  i     t>      ,  i 

J         :       ...          ...     ,       „       .        m,    .  Among  the  newly  incorporated  firms  is  the  Brooklyn 

per  cent,  more  expensive  than  nitrate  ot  soda.      Iheir  .     °                 ;     .             ,    -„  «    .        ^ 

r„,  .                 ■     ,i       n      ■      t      .  .i                    j  Glycerine.  Manufacturing    and   Refining    Company,   at 

efficiency,  agnculturallv,  is  about  the  same  under  aver-  „      , ,       ,T  ,r     ~     .,?„,„„„„          °           r     •" 

J',.°                  -  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Capital,  $10,000. 
age  conditions. 

The  most  striking  fact  which  may  be  learned  from  , 

,,,,,.        /1°                           J  .             ,           .  The  New  York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.  has  established 

the  tabulation   (which  appears  on  a  subsequent  page),  .      .                  .                             / 

.    „           .„     ,.         .  ,,       ,  .      ,,    ,             j.     ,               -n  a  shipping  depot  in  Chicago  for  Western  trade, 

is  the  verification  of  the  claim  that  manufacturers  will  nor                    o 

not  only  sell  unmixed  materials,  but  also  the  completed  Fire  last  month  damaged  the  plant  of  the  New  York 

mixtures  at  or  under  the  Station's  valuation,  for  the  Petroleum  Soap  Co.,  at  Jersey  City,  to  the  extent  of 

average  valuation  and  selling  price  of  the  home  mix-  $20  000. 

tures  and  of  the  special  compounds  are  as  follows : 

Matures.     Co^pojfnds.  The  New  York  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Jersey  City, 

Average  valuation   ,  $26  35           $22  24  N.  J.,  is  a  new  incorporation  for  the  manufacture  of 

Average  price 23  40             21  46  polishing  powders,  etc.    Incorporators :    Peter  Whitney, 

R.  Dougherty,  and  George  Willis. 

Difference $2  95  $0  78 

This  indicates  the  advantage  of  either  home  mixing  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers' 
or  of  special  mixing  by  the  manufacturer  to  suit  the  Association,  on  February  13,  the  following  officers  were 
wants  of  the  consumer.  The  saving  by  these  methods  elected :  James  E.  Davis  of  Detroit,  president ;  Gilbert 
is  great ;  to  use  them  to  advantage,  however,  the  farmer  Colgate  of  New  York,  vice-president ;  Ad.  Spiehler  of 
must  have  definite ' knowledge  as  to  the  requirements  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  second  vice-president;  Monroe  P.  Lind 
his  soils  and  crops,  and  in  fulfilling  the  same  must  use  of  Philadelphia,  secretary;  Harry  Woodworth  of  Roches- 
business-like  methods  in  the  purchase  of  his  fertilizer  ter,  treasurer. 

supplies.  The  Executive  Board  consists  of  Theo.  Ricksecker, 

(To  be  continued.)  New  York;  Henry  Dalley,  New  York;  Alfred  G.  Wright, 

Rochester;  Sturgis  Coffin,  New  York;  Robt.  C.  Eastman, 

Milk  of  Roses  and   Elder.  Cincinnati. 

Spermaceti    24     grs.  About  twenty-five  members  attended  the  meeting. 

White  soap  in  powder l£    drms. 

White  wax   1£    drms.  A  company  is  being  organized  to  take  up  the  manu- 

Almond  oil 1^    ozs.  f acture  of  soap  in  Corsicana,  Texas. 

Jordan  almon*ds    6    ozs. 

Rectified  spirit    4    ozs.  The  Dingman  Soap  Co.  of  Buffalo  sustained  quite  a 

Distilled  water    1    pint.  loss  by  fire  in  its  office  last  month. 

Otto  of  rose 5  drops. 

Oil  of  neroli 10  drops  The  Puck  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Des 

Essence  of  jasmin   1  drm.  Moines,  Iowa,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,  and  has 

Essence  of  white  rose 1    drm.  bought  the  plant  of  the  Des  Moines  Soap  Works. 

Blanch  the  almonds  and  beat  them  into  a  smooth 

paste,   adding  some  water  gradually  to   form   a  thin  Fels  &  Co.  announce :    The  continued  large  increase 

cream.     Melt  the  spermaceti  and  almond  oil  together,  in  the  sales  of  Fels-Naptha  soap  makes  necessary  a  closer 

and  to  this  add  the  soap,  previously  rubbed  down  with  union  between  the  manufacturing  department  and  the 

one-half  ounce  of  water.     The  oils  and  essences  mixed  offices,  and  we  beg  to  advise  you  of  the  removal  of  our 

with  the  spirit  are  then  gradually  added  with  portions  offices  from  1710  Market  Street  to  our  new  office  build- 

of  the  water. — British  and  Colonial  Druggist.  ing  at  the  Works,  73d  and  Woodland  Avenue. 
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Analytical   Rates. 

ESTIMATION   OF  ALKALI   CARBONATES   IN   THE 
PLESENCE    OF    BICARBONATES. 

By  Frank  K.  Cameron. 
(Continued.} 

An  interesting  extension  of  the  method  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  our  work.  It  is  frequently  nec- 
essary to  make  a  rapid  determination  of  the  chloride  as 
well  as  the  carbonates  in  solution.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  following  way :  As  soon  as  the  solution  containing 
the  carbonate  has  been  titrated  to  neutral  action  with 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  a  drop  or  two  of  this  reagent 
is  added  in  excess  to  retard  the  inversion  of  the  bicar- 
bonate to  the  normal  alkaline  carbonate.  A  small 
amount  of  a  solution  of  potassium  or  ammonium  chro- 
mate  is  then  added  as  an  indicator,  and  the  solution 
titrated  at  once  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate. Before  titrating  with  the  silver  nitrate,  the  solu- 
tion may  be  boiled,  in  which  case  the  inverted  carbonate 
must  again  be  neutralized  before  making  the  determina- 
tion for  the  chloride.  But  little  advantage  is  gained 
thereby,  however,  and  results  in  every  way  satisfactory 
have  been  repeatedly  obtained,  working  thoughout  at 
the  room  temperature.  For  instance,  a  solution  (tenth 
normal )  of  sodium  carbonate  was  prepared  by  standard- 
izing against  a  tenth  normal  (N/10)  solution  of  acid 
potassium  sulphate;  also  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
1  c.c.  of  which  was  equivalent  to  1.734  c.c.  of  a  tenth 
normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  following  are  the 
results  obtained  with  the  mixtures  of  the  sodium  car- 
bonate and  sodium  chloride  solutions.  The  first  column 
represents  amounts  of  sodium  ca'rbonate  taken,  the  sec- 
ond column  represents  amounts  of  sodium  chloride 
taken,  the  third  column  the  amounts  of  acid  potassium 
sulphate  required  to  neutralize  the  mixtures,  and  the 
fourth  column  the  amounts  of  silver  nitrate  required 
to  precipitate  the  chloride  present : 
Table  XIII. 
5.00  10.00  5.05  17.35 

10.00  10.00  10.10  17.35 

15.00  10.00  15.00  17.35 

The  agreement  shown  in  these  results  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  many  other  equally  satisfactory  de- 
terminations have  been  made.  An  interesting  theoriti- 
eal  point  is  involved  in  the  operation  just  described. 
The  presence  of  normal  carbonates  in  the  solution 
would,  it  is  well-known  interfere  with  a  titration  for 
chloride  with  silver  nitrate,  as  insoluble  silver  carbonate 
would  be  formed  to  some  extent,  and  interfere  with  the 
desired  precipitation  of  the  chloride. 

The  reaction  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the 
positive  silver  ions  Ag'  coming  in  contact  with  the  nega- 


tive carbonic  acid  ions  CO3'.  But  no  such  reaction  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  case  we  have  been  discussing,  where 
acid  sodium  carbonate  is  in  the  solution.  Therefore,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  acid  sodium  carbon- 
ate does  not  yield  a  negative  CO3  ion,  but  probably  dis- 
sociates thus — 

+        

NaHC03=Xa+HC03. 
and  the  ion  HCO3  does  not  react  with  the  silver  ion  to 
give  an  insoluble  compound.  There  is  further  evidence 
to  support  this  view.  (Walker  and  Cormack,  J  own. 
Chem.  Soc,  1900,  xlvii,  5;  "Foundations  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,"  Ostwald  and  MeGowan,  pp.  193  and  207). 

If  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  a  barium  salt  there  is  only  a  little  precipi- 
tate formed  at  first,  though  the  precipitation,  of  the 
barium  generally  proceeds  and  is  completed  in  time; 
more  quickly  if  the  solution  be  heated.  It  has  been 
shown  that  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  unstable,  some  nor- 
mal carbonate  being  formed  at  once,  and  it  is  to  this 
small  amount  of  normal  carbonate  that  the  first  preci- 
pitation of  the  barium  is  due.  But  when  this  has  taken 
place,  the  equilibrium  between  the  sodium  carbonate 
and  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  destroyed,  more  sodium 
carbonate  is  formed,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  barium 
again  proceeds.  This  action  is,  of  course,  continuous. 
As  the  inversion  of  the  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  more 
rapid  at  high  temperatures,  the  formation  of  the  normal 
carbonate  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  barium 
will  proceed  more  rapidly  on  heating. 

The  use  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  precipitating 
insoluble  carbonates  seems  worthy  of  consideration  in 
this  connection.  Unlike  the  corresponding  sodium  and 
potassium  salts,  ammonium  carbonate  is  unstable  in 
water  solution,  breaking  down  with  the  formation  of  the 
acid  carbonate  and  the  escape  of  some  of  the  ammonia 
as  such.  But  an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the 
normal  carbonate  and  the  acid  carbonate,  which  is  de- 
stroyed when  the  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with 
some  salt  which  will  precipitate  an  insoluble  carbonate, 
such  as  calcium  or  barium.  The  inversion  of  the  acid 
carbonate  is  measurably  slow,  however,  and,  as  is  well- 
known,  to  obtain  complete  precipitation  the  solution 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  or  be  heated. 

A  statement  of  some  of  the  preliminary  experiments 
on  the  inversion  phenomena  referred  to  may  be  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection.  Three  portions  of  a  sodium 
carbonate  solution  were  titrated  with  acid  potassium 
sulphate  to  loss  of  color  with  phenolphthalein  as  indi- 
cator, allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
titrated  a  second  time  to  loss  of  color.  The  results  are 
here  given,  the  first  column  amounts  of  acid  sulphate 
added,  and  the  third  column  amounts  of  acid  sulphate 
required  to  neutralize  the  solution  after  standing. 
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Table  IX 
10.00  8.90  1.00 

20.00  17.50  1.85 

30.00  26.30  2.55 

It  would  appear  that  the  inversion  was  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  initial  amount  of  the  bicar- 
bonate, but  as  the  concentrations  were  not  quite  the 
same,  and  the  sulphates  present  may  have  an  influence, 
this  conclusion  can  only  be  drawn  tentatively.  Some 
measurements,  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Lyman 
J.  Briggs,  indicate  that  the  inversion  at  first  approaches 
a  maximum  quite  rapidly,  but  when  equailibrium  has 
been  nearly  reached  it  becomes  very  slow,  and  probably 
requires  a  long  time  before  reaching  final  equilibrium. 

Three  portions  of  20  c  c  of  a  potassium  carbonate 
were  each  titrated  to  disappearance  of  alkaline  reaction 
with  24.2  c.c.  of  the  acid  potassium  sulphate  solution, 
and,  after  standing  forty-eight  hours,  each  required 
3.1  c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate  solution  to  neutralise  them. 
Ten  c.c.  of  a  sodium  silicate  solution  required  14.1 
c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate  solution  to  neutralise  it.  It 
was  immediately  boiled  for  three  minutes,  after  which 
it  required  1.1  c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate  solution  to 
neutralise  it:  another  portion  of  10  c.c,  to  which  14.1 
c.c.  of  the  acid  sulphate  had  been  added,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour  at  the  room  temperature,  required 
o.9  c.c.  to  neutralise  it.  The  case  of  the  sodium  bisili- 
cate  differs  essentially,  however,  from  that  of  the  sodium 
bi-carbonate,  in  that  no  volatile  component  can  be  form- 
ed. So  that  this  apparent  inversion  must  be  more  lim- 
ited in  amount,  and  is  in  reality  a  measure  of  the  hydro- 
lysis of  the  salt.  It  was  not  appreciable  in  the  case  of 
the  borates  or  phosphates,  as  has  already  noted. 

An  application  of  the  method  to  a  solution  of  sodium 
silicate  was  made.  Table  X.  gives  the  results  of  the 
titrations  of  the  sohition  with  the  acid  potassium  sul- 
phate, the  first  column  indicating  amounts  of  the  sili- 
cate solution,  the  second  column  amounts  of  the  acid 
sulphate,  and  the  third  column  the  corresponding  ratios : 
Table  X. 
20.00  31.00  1.550 

20.00  31.00  1.550 

10.00  15.70  1.570 

10.00  15.80  1.580 

10.00  15.50  1.550 

10.00  15.70  1.570 

15.00  23.60  1.573 

15.00  23.60  1.573 

20.00  31.40  1.570 

20.00  31.45  1.572' 


of  the  acid  with  a  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
first  column  of  Table  XL  indicates  the  amounts  of  sili- 
cates taken,  the  second  column  the  amounts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added,  and  the  third  column  the  amounts 
of  potassium  hydrate  required  to  neutralise  the  excess 
of  acid : — 

Table  XL 


40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


11.70 
11.70 
11.70 


1.566  .. 
The  solution  was  then  analysed  by  adding  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling,  and  titrating  the  excess 


11.70 

Since  in  this  case  the  silicic  acid  does  not  escape 
from  the  solution  as  does  carbonic  acid,  when  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  excess,  enough  potassium 
hydrate  will  be  required  not  only  to  neutralise  the  ex- 
cess of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  to  re-convert  the  silicic 
acid  to  potassium  bisilicate  before  the  solution  will  be 
alkaline. 

20.00  c.c.  HC1  solution  .  .  .  .  =  20.928 

c.c.  KOH  solution. 
Excess  of  HOI  solution  .  .  .  .  =  11.700 

c.c.  KOH  solution. 
40.00  c.c.  sodium  silicate  solution  =    9.228 

c.c.  KOH  solution. 
1.00  c.c.  sodium  silicate  solution  =    0.231 

c.c.  KOH  solution. 
It  has  been  shown  that  1  c.c.  KOH  solution  was 
equivalent  to  6.764  c.c.  HKSO4  solution;  therefore  0.231 
c.c.  KOH  solution  was  equivalent  to  1.562  c.c.  HKSO4 
solution.  The  agreement  of  this  figure  1.562  c.c.  with 
that  given  in  Table  X,  1.566  c.c,  must  be  regarded  as 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Summary. 
The  principal  results  of  this  investigation  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  amount  of  soluble  alkaline  carbonate  in  a 
solution  can  be  quickly  and  accurately  determined 
whether  the  bicarbonates  are  present  or  not. 

2.  The  method  seems  well  adapted  to  the  estima- 
tion of  silicates,  borates,  phosphates,  and  the  salts  of 
weak  acids  in  general. 

3.  The  bicarbonates  are  unstable  in  water  solution, 
and  are  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  the  nor- 
mal salt. 

4.  Alkaline  bicarbonates  are  themselves  neutral  in 
water  solutions;  they  do  not  yield  a  CO3  ion  by  hydroly- 
sis, or  they  do  so  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

5.  Therefore,  an  eccurate  volumetric  determina- 
tion oi  chlorides  by  means  of  a  standard  silver  nitrate 
solution  is  feasible  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  bicarbon- 
ates, if  the  hydrolysis  of  these  latter  is  prevented. 
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New  Handkerchief  Perfumes. 
Mysolia. 

26  fluid  ozs.  ess.  bouquet  perfume. 
25  fluid  ozs.  Jockey  Club  perfume. 
12  fluid  ozs.  tinture  of  heliotropine. 
Method. — Mix  and  tinge  a  lilac  tint  with  aniline. 
Dyeel. 
25  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  rhodinol. 
15  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  orris. 
10  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  cassie. 
8  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  orange. 
5  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  vanillin  (Monnet). 
5  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  irisone. 
2%  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  civet. 
1£  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  musk. 
Method. — Mix  and  tinge  yellow. 

SlNHALI. 

40  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  jasmin. 
40  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  rhodinol. 
20  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  cassie. 
10  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  vanillin. 

5  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  storax. 

£  fluid  dr.  tincture  of  irisone  or  violettol 
(strong). 
Method. — Mix,  coloring  a  faint  rose  tint  with  spirit 
rose. 

ZULEIKA. 

72  fluid  ozs.  perfumer's  spirit. 
72  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  roseol. 
60  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  jasmin. 
40  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  orris. 
40  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  vanillin. 
10  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  civit. 
4£  fluid  ozs.  oil  of  lign-aloes. 
Method. — Dissolve  the  lign-aloe  oil  in  the  spirit; 
then  add  the  others,  as  written,  very  faintly  tinging  with 
spirit  green. 

Eiytba. 
40  fluid  ozs.  opoponax  perfume. 
23  fluid  ozs.  white-rose  perfume. 
17  fluid  ozs.  violette  de  bois  perfume. 

6  fluid  drs.  tincture  of  musk. 

Method. — Mix  the  first  three ;  then  add  the  tincture 
of  musk,  giving  a  lavender  tint  with  aniline. 

Idriol. 
40  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  rhodinol. 
20  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  orange. 
10  fluid  ozs.  moss-rose  perfume. 
10  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  cassie. 
10  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  irisone. 
4  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  musk  (diluted). 
Method. — Mix  and  tint  with  spirit  rose. 


Niobene. 
30  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  roseol. 
20  fluid  ozs.  perfumer's  spirit. 
20  fluid  ozs.  orange  blossoms  perfume. 
24  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  civet. 
2  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  benzoin. 
Method. — Mix,  without  coloring. 
Zelmera. 
34  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  rhodinol. 
16  fluid  ozs.  perfumer's  spirit. 
16  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  cassie. 
16  fluid  ozs.  extract  of  orange. 
1  fluid  oz.  tincture  of  nerolin. 
\  fluid  dr.  oil  of  verbena. 
Method. — Dissolve  oil  of  verbena  in  the  spirit,  add 
others,  and  give  an  orange  tint. 
Espyalo. 
24  fluid  ozs.  perfumer's  spirit. 
20  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  orris. 
80  drops  oil  of  lemon. 
75  drops  otto  rose. 
60  drops  oil  of  orange. 
30  drops  tincture  of  musk. 
Method.' — Dissolve  the  oils  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the 
tinctures,  tinting  pink. 

Illyris. 
30  fluid  ozs.  tincture  of  heliotropine. 
6  fluid  ozs.  opoponax  perfume. 
h  fluid  dr.  extract  of  ambergris. 
Method. — Mix   and   tinge   with   heliotropine  color. 
The  simple  extracts  enumerated  had  better  be  bought 
in  bulk,  though  it  would  be  cheaper  to  produce  the  tinc- 
tures where  synthetic  substances  are  named. 

When  desired,  the  perfumes  may  be  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  but  too  much  must  not  be  added,  or  cloudi- 
ness will  ensue. 

For  the  coloring  a  small  quantity  of  the  required 
aniline  is  dissolved  in  spirit,  and  kept  in  a  bottle  as  re- 
quired for  use.  This  is  added  to  the  perfume  drop  by 
drop. — Oil  and,  Colorman's  Journal. 


Paste  for  Fixing  Labels  to  Metals. 

Take  of 

Alum  in  powder 1  drm. 

Borax  in  powder 1  drm. 

Jlydrochloric  acid 6  drms. 

Wheat  flour 8  ozs. 

Distilled  water 12  ozs. 

Mix  the  alum,  borax,  and  flour  with  the  water,  stir- 
ring till  smooth;  then  add  the  acid  and  boil  until  the 
flour  is  disintegrated.  If  required  can  be  thinned  in 
more  water. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

35,817.  Washing  fluid.  Mary  A.  Morgan,  Boston, 
Mass.  Essential  feature. — The  words  "White 
Dove,''  with  the  representation  of  a  white  dove 
carrying  the  letter  "M"  suspended  from  its 
beak. 

PATENTS. 

666,741.       Making  soap.    Anatole  des  and  E.  des  Cres- 
sonnieres,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

LABELS. 

8,107.       Title:      "Triple-M    Soap."      (For    Soap). 
Bockefeller  Soap  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PRINTS. 

299.  Title:  "The  Bather."  (For  Soap).  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati  and  Ivory- 
dale,  0. 


Nail    Polish. 

Various  agents  are  used  by  "manicures"  for  improv- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  nails.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  pumice  stone,  cuttlefish  bone,  and  tin  per- 
oxide (polishing  putty). 

A  more  recently  recommended  agent  for  this  purpose 
is  tin  oleate.  This  substance  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  castile  soap  in  about  sixteen  parts 
of  hot  water,  and  adding  gradually  to  the  liquid  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  tin  chloride  until  precipitation  no 
longer  occurs.  The  precipitate  is  the  oleate,  which,  after 
washing  with  water  and  drying,  is  ready  for  use.  It  is 
sometimes  colored  with  a  little  carmine;  anilin  dyes 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose;  eosin  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  suitable  one. 

The  stearate  of  tin  is  also  used  as  a  nail  polish,  and 
may  be  found  preferable  to  the  oleate  on  account  of  its 
consistency.  It  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  solution  of 
sodium  or  potassium  stearate  with  solution  of  tin  chlor- 
ide, the  tin  stearate  being  precipitated. 

Any  powder  used  as  a  polish  for  the  nails  should  be 
exceedingly  fine. 


Blue   Marking   Ink. 

Take  of 

Silver  nitrate    4  parts. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia. . .  .12  parts. 

Sodium  carbonate   4  parts. 

Gum  arabic  (powdered) 6  parts. 

Cupric  sulphate   2  parts. 

Water  16  parts. 


The  Government  Clerk  and  His  lnk-Pot. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  picks  out  a  paragraph  in  Dr. 
Thompson's  report  for  a  well-merited  laugh  at  the  ways 
of  the  government  clerk.  The  paragraph  states  that 
the  ordinary  writing  ink  was  submitted  on  a  complaint 
that  it  clogged  the  pen,  and  a  sample  of  the  contents  of 
the  ink-wells  was  forwarded,  together  with  a  sample  of 
the  ink  as  supplied.  "It  was  found  that  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  separated  solid  matter  of  the  ink,  collected 
from  the  ink-wells  in  use,  the  fluid  portion  had  a  specific 
gravity  twice  that  of  the  ink  supplied.  In  other  words, 
the  ink  had  been  allowed  to  become  concentrated  by 
evaporation  to  practically  double  its  original  strength 
through  the  use  of  excessively  large  ink-wells  and  inat- 
tention to  the  supply."  Ordinary  persons,  when  the  ink 
coagulates,  empty  their  ink-well.  Not  so  the  govern- 
ment clerk,  whose  ink  commits  a  gross  misdemeanor 
when  it  clogs,  and  is  hauled,  dregs  and  all,  before  the 
dread  tribunal  of  the  analyst. 


Through  oceans  of  remnants  and  ribbons  the  puffing 
big  woman  towed  the  meek  little  man. 

"What  in  the  world  shall  I  send  her,  John?"  she 
blustered.  "Come,  suggest  something  that  would 
please  Aunt  Betsy.  Something  inexpensive.  Why  don't 
you  say  something  ?" 

"Stationery,  books  or  work  boxes,"  suggested  the 
meek  little  man. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind  !  You  couldn't  select  a  present 
for  the  ashman.  I  will  look  at  some  of  those  fancy  boxes 
of  soap." 

They  were  before  the  soap  counter,  and  she  had  her 
finger  on  an  elaborate  box  containing  six  round  cakes  of 
white  soap. 

"Fancy  and  perfumed!"  she  said,  lifting  a  cake. 
"The  very  thing  that  would  please  her  the  most.  You 
may  wrap  that  up,  miss  !" 

"But,  my  dear,"  protested  the  meek  little  man. 

"You  must  keep  quiet.  I  don't  care  for  any  sug- 
gestions from  a  person  without  taste." 

"Really " 

"Keep  quiet,  John  Tenbrook  !" 

It  seemed  as  if  her  voice  had  penetrated  every  corner 
of  the  great  store,  and  the  little  man  shrank  away  in 
mortification 

"Well,  John,  what  did  she  say  about  the  little  gift? 
Something  nice,  I  know." 

'She  returned  it." 

"What?" 

"Yes,  you  will  find  a  note  in  the  box."  She  unfolded 
the  missive  and  read : 

"I  return  the  box  of  shaving  soap.  I  am  a  little  too 
old  to  appreciate  the  joke  of  being  called  the  bearded 
lady.    Your  Aunt  Betsy." — Exchange. 
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Gas,  Gasoline  and 
...Oil  Engines, 

By  GARDNKK   D.  HISCOX,  M.  E. 

The  only  American  book  on  this  interesting  subject. 
365  pages.  Large  Octavo,  illustrated  with  280  hand- 
some engravings. 

Price,  $2.50 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price— 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  CompreliensiTe  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Ferfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steam  Engine 

Catechism. 

By  ROBERT  GRIMS3AW,  M.  E. 

413  Pages,        -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
questions,  mainly  intended  for  young  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 

Price,  $2.00 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  oi 

Vacuum  Fans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

336  United    States    Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Nottaul,  Notta.nl  SoaJ>    Co.. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,   N.J. 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (  Wis. 

Soap  Co. 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     C/ias.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  V. 
Purgo,  O.   W.  Gollings,  Chicago 
Malena,/?.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
New  Century,  White  &  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Chic  38 

Globe  Castile  38 
Happy  Moments  38 
Ringer  38 
Tom  Boy  38 
White  Holly  38 
Gotham  Chips  335 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 
Everybody  330 
Dixie  Family  330 
Yankee  58 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 
4  X  High  Grade  338 
Sfor5-4X    338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 
Fiorina  16 
Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 
Florodora  16 
Romeo  16 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
L'Helioti'ope  d'Amerique  16 
Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Dermic  16 
Colony  Bouquet  16 
La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 
La  Juliette  Musk  16 
La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 
La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 


Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16 

Princeton  16 

Tavern  16 

Cleanall  336 

Washington  336 

Camelia  336 

Congo  336 

Swift's  Pride  337 

Old  Mill  337 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 

White  Ribbon  337 

Snap  337 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Green  Plum  337 

Mohawk  837 

Bell  Cow  321 

Queen  Luise  8 

American  Queen  8 

Phonograph  8 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331 

Rose-a  Belle  334 

Mountain  Violets  334 

Long  John  334 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B-os 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

King  of  the  Laundry — Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Triple  Extract—  T.  E.  Elder 
Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover,  Easter  Lily,  Iris, 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum, 
Tube  Rose— 334 

French  Maid  8 

French  Made  8 

Irish  Maid  8 

Gipsey  Queen  8 

Columbine  8 

New  Girl  8 

Solo  93 

Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co, 
N.  Y. 

The  Bather  10 

The  New  Girl  8 

( 'austic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 
No.3.    91 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No.  6.  91 

Ascage  4 

U.  C.  M.  4 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Kates  on  Application. 

Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

f,C        f|K         gg         f|K         f|0.         »)K         f\K         flfc.         f\K         f\K 

In    writing-    to    any   of   our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae- Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        «r  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUK  BKANDS  AEE  ENTEKED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


M  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.  Borinquen,/<w.  S.  and  Tho 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New      Elkington,  Philadelphia 

York  Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co.,  Bouquet  de  Noel  16 

New  York  Bozena  322 

3-20  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin-  Brag  38 

nati,  O.  Brighton  Family  321 

Si4.  Bell    &    Bogart  Soap  Co.,  Bristo  325 

New  York  Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal-  Crystal     White    Tar, 

322  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago.  ms  Tar  Soap  332  White  Soap  Works. 

323  W.   H.  Judd  &  Co.,   Ham-  Brown  Wax  58  Cuba  63 
ilton.  Ont.                                  Bull  Dog  Tar  328  Cucumber  Cream  16 

324  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Curea  191 
Joseph,  Mo.  Chicago 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Buttermilk  and  Rosewater^  Dayieg,    s;]vpT    ^ 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co.   By  Jingo,  Ah/elder,  Bardes  Of     Davi 


Crushed  Lily  191  Floriano  Castile  294  La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Crushed  Heliotrope  191  Forest  Bouquet  16  Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 

Crushed  Roses  191  Formaldic,  <  lark  M.  Eggleston.  Ladies'  Toilet  304 

Crushed  Violets  191  New  York  La  Diploma  16 

Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White  Fragrant  Bouquet  301 

Soap  Works.  Freedom  298 

Crystal    White    Lace,     CVyj/a/Fruitano,   Leo  S.  Samuel,  Ne-w- 

White  Soap  Works.  ark.  N.J. 

Crystal  4  Bells  308 


<■■   3'.<X 


527  Ohio  Mfg. Co. .Cincinnati 
328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr    &     Rees    Co. 
Wabash,  Ind 

334  Eemraers  Soap  do.,    Cin 
cinnati. 


I  .'i  Kantaema  16 
La  Favorita  36 
La  Favorita  Cas 
La  Gloria  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.   Royal 
Soap  &r  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
Gable's  Cream  Glycerine  334  La^&T^  ^ 
Geranium  Bouquet  Glycerin  Lavasa,    F.    W.    Turner     /.., 

-r,      j        German's  Family,  Aurora  Soap  Lavender  Balm  301 
>ilver    Soap    Powder,      Works  ji&  yj0]a  ^gj 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew  Leather  114 

art  Bros     Council  Bluffs,  la.  £e  Beau  Monde  95 
Daily  Topic  16  G.  I.  Y.  320  Leon  Libert   .4    F  la 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer  Gladiator  16  York  '  J 

Cairo  Family  Soap  12P  lo.,  Dayton,  O.  Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,    Cleve-  Lighthouse  298 

Cairo  MottledGerman  120  Del  (Jiona  CasUle  328  land,  Ohio  Lilac  Blossoms  302 

Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Whs.  De licia  Boquet  16  G  loria  ,1  Lilax  302 

Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Candy,  James   Tulloch, 


Havlin,  Cincinnati, 


Fla. 


New 


Deltaso,    Delta    Mfg.     Co.,    St.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co.,  Lion  Castile 


Wm.   P.  Ja 


;   M, 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets 
b*  Co.,  India 
Diamond  C  30i 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Casl&r,'' Walter    Eveleth,  New  Domina  (laundry  soap),   Ford,  Good  Friend  Mic/iirjo 
Eaton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.       Work" 
Dominion  16 
Dominion  Buoquet  16 
Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 
Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 


A  Better  90 

Acme  FaceCloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.   H.   G.,    Amalga    Soap 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  CaW  Ball  294 

Aladdin  s,  A  .  R.  Brandly,  hew  Carbolic  Remedy  3! 
.Pl,.  n       ..       „     ,    Carbolic  White  290 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York.  Cascarilla  334 
Almond  Cream  16—331 
Amalga  High   Grade,   Amalga  York  N   Y 

Soap    Co..  Brooklyn,  N.   Y.  Castile  May  Bell,  333. 
Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co.  Celery  Cream  16 
American  Girl  115  Centaur  327 

American   Housewife,  Rear-  Cent8     and*    Sense,     Dreyf 
don  Soap  Co.  Soap  Co  .  Chicago. 

America's  Best  Family,  A - 

ra,  {III.)  Soap  Works. 
Amonia  302 
Anco  Tar  320 
Anglo-American  331 
Anglo  Saxon  331 
Anthea,      Rogtr      &       Gallet,  Cheerful   17 

Paris,  France  Chehchska  Midla 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191         Soap  iVnrks 
Anti  Rub,    R.  E.  L.  Johnston,  Chicago  Olein'e  2 

Dem>er,'Colo.  Cleaneasv  286  yo 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320  Cleaner  Right,  John  SheparA,  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleanola,      Marinette 

Easter  Lillie 

Eastman  Sp: 

G.    Cribbs 


New  York 
Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (Wis. 

Soap   Co. 
Gold  Mine  120 
GoldStar  48 
Gold  Standard  8 
Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 
Golden  Cream  320 
Golden  Era,  Maple  L 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Co..  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 


Century    Borax,    Belknap  6r  Domino  16 
McCann,  Newburgh,  N.Y.         Dr.  Janck 

Ceske  Jadrove  322 

Ces-Polskie  332 

Champion   of   the  West,  /.    T.      ton  Soap  Co 
Evans,  Cypi  ess,   Ky. 


il,  Cli, 


Madison   Square.  Colonial  Soap 
fSoai  Co.,  New  York. 

J        '  (Magnet)    for    Canada:    J.   T. 
Soap     „    L.°g<L*<  st- /»*«.  X.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Grab,'  GrossfeldtV  Roe,  Chicago  ^la™e ^02,,r       „   „ 
Grand  Bouquet  16  ™a  Lfdy Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Fruit  191  JJani  a  ,0 

Greater  New  York,   C.J.  Bent-  Manilla  Bouquet,  191 

ley  &  Co..  New  York  (Maple  Leaf .  for   Canada:     /. 

Gun  Boat  38  „     (■  Logan   St.  John,  N.  13. 

Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 
Cream  Laundry  987 


Hanzy  Pauzy 


k'sPhvsiC  Clin-  H"leqnip,     Wm.     V.  Blissett.  abdicated  Lemon  334 

"\'onSoapcI  N",\.\°'-k'  N-  Y-  Merchants'   Pure  Family,    W. 

(Ill)  Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles  Hearteease  54  T-.C-  M*ZE.iJ«™y  City,  N.J. 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  &  ■ 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap       Coffin   New  York 
Heavy  Weight  70 


Miami  327 

Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  6f  Co..  Indianapolis. 

Miniature,    Minteaux  Soap   & 


Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Arkansas  Traveller  191  Soap  Ci 

Artisan  2  Coai  oil  Jobnny  321 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322  Coal  oil  Johnny  Tar  321 

Auto,   Mark   Mvers,   Philadel-  Cocoa  Kuttermilk  324 


Cir, 


phia. 
Avalon  54 
Aurora    Belle, 

Soap  Works. 


Helmet  326 

Henderfiu's  Laundry  S.  320 
Hesperus,  J.  D.Jowers,  Smith 
Fork,    Tenn. 
Ci  High  Ball  263 
■enton^O'     Hornby's     Oatmeal    Co.,  MoTe\  Texas  Soap  Co. 
New   York  Moon  ,91 

Home  Toilet  54 


Honor  Bright  53 

Hood's    Medicated, 

Hood,  Lowell,  Mas: 


Ch 


gsTo 
Son, 
,         f.      Harbor,  Mich. 
Jaus  cr  Eagy  Tas^i  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day- 

(/ff-)  Cokl"cVeam"sTiaving  334  Bcl*ctric  63 

Cold  Cream  Honey  95  (Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John 

Colonial  Borax    Colonial  Soap      TJ>>  &  Co  _  Toronto 

r,  i       "i1^0  K"r^  r     ■  ,  c     a  Eden  Elder  Flower  191  Iceberg    Burden  Co 

Colonial  Chunk,  (  olomal  Soap  Egg  white^  charUs  F,  Miller,  ^^f'  Burden  to. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Idol  58 

Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191  Independent  38 

El  Diploma  16   _  __  Iris  Blanc  95 

Italian  Castile  191 
Shreveport    Cotton  ^~l\"~  vioie  Ivory  Paste  10 

Oil  Co.  *  ?li^i"TM°le*i,;.    n„,,..,  a.  ^ory  Washing  Powder  327 


Chemical  Co. 
Minteaux  320 
Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 


ti,  O. 


Moonlight,    Maple   Leaf  Soap 


Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
ing  Star  19: 


Rich- 


95  Co..  New  I 

(Comet)  for  Canada:   . 
Aur-  ards,  Woodstock.  O 

Comfort,  Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Blectric'Mottled  German 
Hartford,  Conn.  Electric  Spark  304 

Port    Lotion  Elysia„  Violet  54 

Empire  Lily,  I.azell,  Valley  tsf 
„  Co.  New   York. 

L"-'  Empire  Orchard,  I.azell,    Dal- 


Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica 
Balsam  Cream  Shavi 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.  Newma 

ora,  III. 
Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   &f  Brc 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala)  Complexion  Bath  41 

Soap  Co.  Coronado  54 

Bill  the  Kicker  90  (Coronet)  323 

Black  Bear  61  Cotto.      Globe     Refining 

Black    Cat     Petroleum,     New     Louisville,  Ky. 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.       Court,    Court  Perfumery 
Black  Jack,  Oj'.hW  White  Soap      New    York 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat  Cracker  Jack  35 

Co.  Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 

Black  Hawk,  Warnock  6r  Rat  "         Carbolic  191 


Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weideman 

Cleveland.  O. 
Common  Sense  325 


' '  Mornir 

Motor,  'Motor  Soap  Co.,    Roch- 
ester 
Newark,  ^7  Wife's   154 

My  Wife  s  Scouring  Soap  154 


NaDa  331 
Nase  Ceske  322 
Nary  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
NewCentur y ,    Wh itc UrBagley 
Co.,  Worcester, 


Jack  Rose,  Wm.  H. Bogart, N.  Y.  ^ew  Era  63„ 
fr  Jasminia  95  New.  Er»Pe'ra 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing     Pr'ce  Mfe-  c"-' 


eum,  Ja 


Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Grass  Belle 334 
Bob  Lee  191 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 


Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 


ley  Gr1  Co.,  New  York 
Empire  Rose,  I.azell,  Dalley  i 

Etna"63     ""      "*  Compound  320  ~  New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

Eulalia  96  Jerena  95  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Exc'elco  Amer  Soap  Mfg  Co    Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63  Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

Philadelphia.  '  „^-  Newman,  A  urora,  III. 

Extract  Rose*  Glycerine  95  „  _,         „„„  Slg^r  Ji-       1on 

Kawa-Cura  332  Noodle  Chips  120 

Key  298  Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 

319    Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap  No  Trust  294 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  Noxdirt,        Marinette      (Wis.) 

Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith,         Soap  Co. 

Chicago.  Nursery  Cream  56 

Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    Eagle 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 


Fairy  Brand  Condensed  I 
Fancy  Laundry  63 
Ferns  and  Flowers  320 
Fifl  318 
Flag  96 
Floater  120 
Floating  Olive  81 
Floating  Tar  71 
Floral  Honey  16 


Nutmeg.  Wm.   E.  Scott  &  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Odorless     Naphtha. 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-Ko  Ko,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

O  d Granada  Caslile  334 

Old  Vet  290 

Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 

Olive  Oil  Savon  326 

Olivine    Washing    Compound, 

One   Second,   One  Second  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Only  Standard  199 

Opera  Bouquet  298 

Ophir  332 

Orinda.    Wail    Bros.,    Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Orris  Bath  41 

Ospoto,     E.    B.    Sutton,    New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our   Pusher,   Enterpris 
Co.,  Chicago 

Our  Senator  90 

Our  Queen  115 

Our  Winner  29 

Ovalette  77 

Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 


Pacific  Laundry  54 
Palma  Rosa  95 
Palm  Family  302 
Palm  Laundry  302 
Palm  Olive  63 
Pan  American  48 
Paradise  16 
Paradise  Bouquet  16 
Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston 
Mass. 


Mfg. 


Pin-Needle,    Enoch    Mort 

Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Potto  Rico  70 
P  atts'  Astral  321 
Presto  77 
Prima  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
Princess    lyacintu  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity      Washing      ( 

pound  154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 

Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Roy 


vv< 


Bagley   Co.,    Wot 
Rozella  115 
Rub-No-More,  G. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 


White   &>   Standard  Navv  Tar  334 
ter,  Mass.  Star— Chips  120 

St.  Lonis  Extra  Family  2 
BerghoJJ   Sultana  Bouquet  71 


Tar 
Sunoria  114 
Sunset  Castile  54 
snperba  16 
Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 


Sailor,  Aug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve 

(sSbov)323  IZ^SSM 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  Sweet  Maiden  191 

Rapids,  la.  Sweep    Stake,     Hewit 

Sanatine,  /.   H.    Farr   &  Co.,      Daytnn    O 

Toronto,  Ont.  Swiss  Carnation  332 

Sang-Cutica,    Arnold    Turner, 

New   York  Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co., 


Verona  Violet  95 

Vera   Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallei 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A.  H.  Noliing.Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 


Bros. 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 
Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 

ax  41 
Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 
W at  erf  or  d,  N.  Y. 
Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  Philadelphia.  Washeesie  (for   Canada,)    Mc- 

Sapodermin.  C.  Bischoff ~&  Co.,  Target,    Heading    (Pa.)     Soap      Laren  £f  Co.,  St.  Catharine. 

New  York  Wis.  Ont. 

Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  2Kel  Ka  321  Washington  Castile  71 

Marin  16  Teddy  Roosevelt  115  Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Savon  an  Orris  41  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  Western  Star  54 

Savon    aux     Lilas     Blanc    de     120  Westminister  16 

Savoie   16  Tecumseh  Castile  72  Whaleback  181 

Savon  des  Violettes   191  (Telephone)    for    Canada  :     D.  Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose  Richaras.  Woodstock,  Ont.    Whit     ' 


334  The  Latest  ! 
Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle334  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334         The  Wizard  115 
Savonia  21  Thistle  Dew  320 

Radiant,    Oettinger    Co.,    W,w  Scalpine,      Newton     Edmonds,  Thimder  29 

York    NY  Washington,  D.C.  lime,  Keardon  Soap  to. 

Ramona54      '  Sconrall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co,    tin-  Toilet  Borax .41 

UMacfiTco  T"°y     LaUndry  Sconr*  Br'i'ght  Miami  Soap  and™&uZA 
Reducfn^ .Max    Rink,     New,  Chem    Co.  Cincinnati.        Toilet  Niobe  189 

York    N  V  Scouroho    327  Toilet  Rose  189 

Scott's  Soap,    Wm.  E.  Scott  £r  Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 

Co..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Tommy  302 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada) .  Tonic  Tar,  333. 

'   "X  A  A  326 

XXX  326 


Regal  Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmer; 


F.J.  Richards  IVoodstoc/c,  Out, 


Pu\   Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 

der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-Tar  115. 
Physicians'    Universal   Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 


Sea  Salt  Castile  95 
It  Floats  334;  Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Win. 
Heliotrope 334     peg,  Man. 
,,         ,,  Easter  Lilv  331  Sierra  Madre  54 

Iris334  Silverine  327 

,,  ,,  Lis  de  Valle  334  Silver  Soap  Powder.  Dav 
,,Pink  Carnation  334  Mfg.  Co..  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 
„  Violette  334  Slavonic  322 

Remmers  Elder  Flower  334      Slovenske  322 
Remmer  Honey  of  White Clo  SobieBki's  Polskie  322 

ver  334  Sokoli  322 

Remmers  Oatmeal  334  Snow  Shoe  58 

Renter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C.  Soapet  324 

Barclay,   Brooklyn,  N.    Y.    Soap  Dust  58 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 


era  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rose  de  France  95 
Rose  White,  Alsfelder 
&  Havlin.  Cincinnai 


I'U.-ilvpta  54 
Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 
Uncle  Jerrv's  Castile  120 
Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 
Uncle   Sam's  Family,   Electric 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
Unico  16 
Union     Square, 
Soap  Co.,  New 
United  Familie. 

Roe,  Chicago 
Usona  117 
Soapo,  J>\  L.    Gedney,  East  Or-  Usona  Family  1: 

ange,  N.J.  U.  S.  Mail  38 

Suodiam  Washing   Compound,  U.  S.  Protection  302  Zaza  318 

Walter     Wainwright,     New   Utopia,  Retail    Merchants  As-  Zerona  9 


White  City  Soap  Chips  189 
White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Co.,  New  York 
White  Fleece  167 
White  Gloss,  Burden   Co.  Ne-M 

ark,  TV.  J. 
White  Lawn  263 
White  Premium:  5 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:    D. 

Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  b=  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 


Yankee  Doodle  268 

Tar  268 
,,  .     ,  ...  "  "        Toilet  268 

Metropolitan  Yellow   Imperlali    Mapu  Ll 

Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,   Mo. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
Yukon  302 
Yusea  58 


sfeld 


comerston,  O. 
Solar  58 

Southern  Belle  191 
•■des  Southern  Elder  Flower  16 
(Souvenir)  323 


Velvo-Sil 
Venetian 


tion,  New  Jersey 

Wm.  J .  A  nderson 


I ;m)i i  :;::■: 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making- a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing-, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds    are  large.     The    section   devoted    to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  I  could  not'  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them."  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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No.  8. 


ESTABLISHED     1873. 

M.L.BARRETT&CO, 

INCORPORATED, 

Importers  of  and  Dealers  in 

ESSENTIAL  OILS, 

CAUSTIC  SODA, 

COCOANUT  OIL, 

PEARL  ASH, 

Rosin,  Talc,  Soda  Ask,  Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA  QUARTZ  CO., 

SILICATE  OF  SODA. 

219  Lake  St.  and  35-37  Franklin  St., 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Guaranteed 

Superior  to  any 


and 


Equal  to 


the  Natural. 


RHODINOL  II 

OIL  OF  ROSE 


(Synthetic) 


$4.00  per  oz. 


HELIOTROPINE  Crystals 
NEROLINE 
VANILLIN 
COUflARIN 
Oil  Wintergreen 
Amandol  (Bitter  Almond) 
Cinnamon  (Ceylon  Odor). 


Lowest 
Market 
Prices 


COLORS:  Green,  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 

Can  he  used  in  Alkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solutions. 


G/MGAGO 


Send  for  Samples  and  Pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics, 

FRIES  BROS. 

Mfg.  Chemists. 

92  Reade  St.  NEW  YORK. 

OIL  OF  MYRBANE 

for  scenting  laundry  soap.  It  has  the 
two-fold  advantage  of  costing  little 
and  of  being  very  efficient.  Write 
for  sample  and  price  of  Barrett's  C.  P. 

Brand. 

Chemical  Dept., 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 

Land  Title  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


sole  CLAYTON   ROGKHILL,  agent 

MrX?a^)1|  '  "Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

Must  be  a  reason  for  it.' 


The  "JOHNSON" 

ROTARY  PUMP. 

Adapted  to  PUMPING  all  kinds  of  Liquids— Thick  or  Thin,  HotorCold 


Simple  in  construction. 

Positive  in   action. 

All  parts  interchangeable. 


Made  in  both  iron  and  bronze 

— also  in  acid-proof  alloy. 

As  a,  belt  pump,  steam 

pump,   or  geared  to 

elctric  motor  or 

gas  engine. 


Sizes:  1  To  6  in.  Capacity:  25  TO'750  gal.  per  min. 

Send  for  32  -page  Pump  Album  and 

Export  Discount. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS 

DAVIS  JOHNSON  CO.,        CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

JAMES    H.   ROBLEY,   Agent, 
95  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


PlHiadtiiphia  Quartz  Co.. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 


PtiiladelDtiia,  Pa.      Anderson,  Ind. 

OFFICE 

J21  S.  Tnird.  St.,  Philadelphia. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 

121   S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or   supplies 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

BUFFALO.- Brad  J.  Cilley. 

CHICAGO M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND Fred.  G.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT-- Tkeo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  326  Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS- -R.  Vallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW  YORK Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co.,  381-383WestSt. 

PITTSBURGH    -Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seventh  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS Whitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St. 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec),  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co. 


SILEX 


especially  prepared  for 

SCOURING  and  LAUNDRY  soaps. 
THE  BRIDGEPORT   WOOD  FINISHING  CO., 

New  Milford,  Ct.     55  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


The    Central    Silica  Co. 

FORTVILLE,  INDIANA. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


AGENCIES: 
Central  Commercial  Co.,  194  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  Garlick  &  Co.,  126  West  Water  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Abner  Hood,  10th  and  Hickory  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 
E.  D.  Concannon,  American  Central  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
0.  L   Hall,  212  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Bellis  Bros.  &  Pate  Co.  1667  Maiden  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky, 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED"  AND   'FOR  SALE" 


advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to.  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  II  and  book  on  Patents 


special  notice,  without  cha 


ithe 


Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  T.nrcest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.    Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36,B™d-v,  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Coes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Farrell  &  Rempe  Go. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

PIPE  COILS 

....FOR.... 

SOAP  MAKERS. 

Pipe  Welding  by  Electricity. 


Coils  of  all  descriptions  for  ice  machinery 
heaters,  &c 

Sacramento  and   Carroll  Aves., 
CHICAGO. 


New  Edition  of 

aherican 

SOAPS^- 

-**^Now  Ready! 

Price,  $  1 5.00,  Post-paid. 

♦ 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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OSCAR    L.    WHITELAW. 


Established  1853. 


ROBERT    H.     WHITELAW. 


WHITELAW  BROTHERS, 

409-41  1    North  Second  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Importers,  Jobbers  and  Commission.  All  kinds  of  Materials  for 

SOAP  MANUFACTURERS, 

REPRESENTING 

Wing  &  Evans  for  Solvay  Process  Company's  Products, 
Philadelphia  Quartz  Company's  Silicate  Soda, 

Importers  of  Greenbanks  Specialties,  Cocoanut  and  Palm  Oils. 

QUOTATIONS   FOR 

Caustic,  Silicate,  and  Sal  Soda,  Soda  Ash,  Rosin,  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Silex,  and  Talc, 
F.  O.  B.  or  delivered  in  car  lots  to  any  point  on  or  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  if  *f  ff  if  *r 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

Ifffff 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

gay  you  saw  the  Ad./* this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  April  1,  1901 


VOL.   XI.   No.  8. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  3.50 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


year 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

13  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

875  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  endeavoring 
to  formulate  rules  to  govern  the  growing  trade  in  olive 
oils  for  industrial  purposes,  and  in  olive  oil  foots.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  special  attention  is  promised  to  be 
directed  to  foots  artificially  colored  green  to  conform  to 
the  American  idea  of  what  foots  should  be  like.. 


From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  some  use  for  soap  out 
of  the  ordinary  lines  of  work  for  which  this  article  is 
commonly  employed,  as,  for  instance,  when  we  hear  of 
soap  bubbles  used  in  scientific  experiments,  or  soap  as 
a  medium  of  exchange.  At  such  times  we  have  often 
thought  of  compiling  a  list  of  all  the  real  uses  of  soap, 
believing  that  such  a  list  would  be  of  some  actual  value. 
We  have  compiled  a  short  list  off-hand,  but  many  of  the 
odd  uses  have  escaped  our  memory  for  the  moment.  Be- 
fore printing  it,  therefore,  we  hereby  request  all  who 
read  this  paper  to  write  us  (a  postal  card  will  do)  of 
such  uses  of  soap  as  one  would  not  think  of  readily,  and 
when  the  list  becomes  fairly  complete  we  shall  present 
it  to  our  readers.  Never  mind  the  every-day  uses — we 
have  them  all  down. 


The  new  customs  tariff  of  Venezuela  placed  a  duty 
of  24  cents  per  kilo  (2-2  lbs.)  on  soap,  glycerine,  soap 
powder,  candles,  and  perfumed  oils. 


Said  Eev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  of  Boston,  to  the  laundry- 
men  in  meeting :     "You  have  come  to  this  city,  which 
is  of  all  cities  the  cleanest,  consequently  the  city  that 
lives  next  to  godliness.     The  two  are  in  loving  hand- 
clasp in  Boston,  and  the  mayor,  to  prove  it,  went  out 
a-slumming  through  our  city,  and  brings  back  the  re- 
port that  he  went  even  among  the  Chinese  and  could 
find  nothing  to  disprove  it.     He  went  into  the  slums, 
and  somehow  they  were  as  white  as  snow.     And  it  so 
impressed  me  that  my  Muse  traveled,  and  I  wrote  a 
verse  or  two  of  poetry.     You  will  excuse  a  poet,  if  in 
his  proverbial  thirst  for  fame,  he  reads  them  to  you  : 
We  have  a  mayor  of  great  renown, 
Who  sought  the  slums  of  Spotless  Town, 
He  found  them  clean  and  white  as  snow, 
Because  they  used  Sapolio. 
But  one  arose  who  said  him  nay, 
And  that  the  slums  were  cleaned  that  day. 
And  soap  was  used,  as  all  must  know, 
But  that  soap  was  not  Sapolio." 
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An  important  decision  affecting  trade-marks  has 
been  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  sit- 
ting at  New  York,  and  it  once  more  illustrates  the  com- 
plications of  the  law.  It  is  a  well-known  principle  that 
geographical  names  are  not  proper  words  for  trade- 
marks, but  for  all  that,  by  the  decision  just  referred  to, 
a  permanent  injunction  has  been  granted  against  a 
Brooklyn  brewery  restraining  it  from  in  any  way  using 
the  word  "Milwaukee"  except  on  beer  actually  brewed 
in  this  city.  The  complainants  were  the  three  largest 
breweries  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  they,  of  course, 
do  not  claim  the  word  "Milwaukee"  as  a  trade-mark, 
but  obtained  the  above  decision  on  the  simple  ground 
that  the  use  of  the  word  Milwaukee  on  beer  brewed  in 
Brooklyn  is  a  fraud  upon  the  buyer. 

As  we  have  had  in  this  country  also  law-suits  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  name  "Carlsbad"  for  mineral 
salts,  what  is  to  prevent  Marseilles  from  bringing  suit 
against  our  manufacturers  of  Marseilles  soap?  Or 
Spain  protesting  against  the  use  of  the  word  "Castile" 
by  our  manufacturers  ? 


Perhaps  half  the  orders  of  small  advertisements 
which  we  receive  for  our  "Wanted  and  For  Sale"  page 
are  accompanied  by  the  remark:  "Please  do  not  dis- 
close our  name  to  inquirers,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
We  wish  to  state,  as  emphatically  as  a  plain  statement 
can  do  it,  that  even  without  such  request  we  never  dis- 
close the  name  of  an  advertiser  on  that  page  (unless,  of 
course,  the  advertisement  printed  itself  contains  the 
name  and  address).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
As  we  sell  no  goods,  do  no,  commission  business,  and  do 
not  operate  an  employment  agency,  we  confine  ourselves 
absolutely  to  printing  advertisements  ordered  and  for- 
warding replies  received  in  our  care.  If  at  times,  at  his 
own  request,  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  oblige  a 
subscriber,  it  has  never  been  in  violation  of  any  confi- 
dence reposed  in  us. 


The  above  remarks  can  be  applied  also  with  equal 
force  in  regard  to  information  concerning  soap  brands. 
If  you  desire  any  information  that  we  can  supply  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  a  given  brand,  we  never  go 
beyond  supplying  such  information  and  then  our  in- 
terest in  your  question  stops  right  there.  The  fact  of 
you  having  made  enquiries,  whether  it  concerns  an  old 
brand  or  a  new  one  you  propose  adopting,  is  always  con- 
fidential with  us  as  a  matter  of  course. 


How    Much    Glycerine? 

Manchester,  Conn.,  March  7,  1901. 
American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell 
us  how  much  glycerine  is  contained  in  a  hundred  pounds 
of  olive  oil  foots,  or  about  how  much  glycerine  is  saved 
by  soap  manufacturers  at  the  present  time  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oils  used  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  J.  T.  Kobertson  Co. 
[We  invite  our  readers  to  write  on  the  above  ques- 
tion, for  mutual  benefit. — Editor  A.  8.  J  A 


The  strongest  kind  of  advertising  is  that  which 
makes  people  unhappy  until  they  get  a  thing  they  don't 
need. — Exchange. 


Soap  For  Our  Indians. 

New  York,  March  16,  1901. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathman,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir — The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  ask- 
ing for  bids  for  441,000  pounds  of  soap  for  Indian  sup- 
plies. Commissioner  Jones  says  that  all  simples  of 
soap  submitted  will  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  in- 
spection, both  chemical  and  otherwise,  to  determine 
their  merits. 

If  this  be  true,  the  Indians  will  thank  Mr.  Jones 
for  furnishing  them  with  a  soap  which  will  not  rot 
their  clothing,  and  soap  that  will  be  of  some  value  in 
alkali  water. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  soaps  containing  cotton 
seed  oil  will  not  be  considered,  as  this  ingredient  im- 
parts a  bad  odor  to  the  articles  washed.  If  a  chemical 
analysis  is  made,  soaps  containing  free  alkali  will  be 
rejected.  Contracts  will  be  awarded  to  the  manufac- 
turers who  give  the  most  actual  soap  which  is  free  from 
injurious  adulterants.  The  bidders  are  allowed  the  larg- 
est latitude  in  submitting  samples,  as  there  are  no  speci- 
fications accompanying  the  proposals. 

If  an  up-to-date  techinal  soap  and  oil  chemist  is  em- 
ployed to  test  the  samples,  I  question  if  the  commis- 
sioner will  not  be  obliged  to  advertise  for  additional 
bids,  for  laundry  soap  from  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no 
samples  submitted  which  are  free  from  adulterations  or 
free  alkali. 

For  some  years  past  the  Government  has  been  pur- 
chasing soap  for  the  Indians  regardless  of  an  analysis, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  actual  soap,  regardless  of 
the  free  alkali  the  soap  contained. 

Mr.  Jones  evidently  believes  in  allowing  the  best 
speller  go  to  the  head  of  the  class,  regardless  of  any  poli- 
tical "pull." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maross  Jenkins. 
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Soap  Factory  Wanted. 

Dr.     Henry     Gathmann,     Publisher    American    Soap 
Journal. 

Dear  Sir: — In  considering  the  possibilities  for  the 
success  of  certain  lines  of  industries  to  be  established 
in  this  city,  the  absence  of  a  soap  factory  of  any  charac- 
ter impressed  itself  upon  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  manufacturing  concerns  here  in 
which  the  work  necessarily  makes  the  use  of  soap  an 
absolute  necessity. 

What  I  would  like  to  find  out  is,  what  is  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  capital  that  could  carry  on  a  business 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap  ?  The  idea  being  to  start 
with  the  least  possible  expense  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  machinery  with  which  the  business  could 
be  conducted  successfully,  depending  upon  future  devel- 
opment for  the  enlargment  of  the  equipment. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  views  along  this  line, 
stating,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  what  would  be 
necessary  to  start  with  and  whether  you  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  a  man  through  your  columns  who  could 
take  charge  of  a  small  business  and  conduct  it  success- 
fully in  this  district  ? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  information  that 
you  may  give  me,  I  am,     Yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  Adams, 
Assistant  Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 
Wheeling,  W.  V.,  March  21,  1901. 

The  Status  of  the  Soap  Maker. 

"Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  and  from 
communications  with  both  factory  owners  and  soap 
makers  we  have  observed  of  late  a  tendency  in  the  trade 
which  deserves  more  than  passing  attention.  We  refer 
here  to  the  increasing  practical  application  of  chemical 
science  in  the  factory,  as  distinguished  from  the  plain 
practical  duties  of  the  soap  maker  which  were  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  all  that  was  looked  for  in 
the  average  soap  factory. 

When  the  business  was  still  in  the  hands  of  smaller 
factories,  all  operating  with  the  same  disregard  of  sci- 
ence and  relying  on  practical  experience  alone,  all  got 
along  well  and  the  result  usually  was  a  good  quality  of 
soap,  although  not  made  by  any  means  with  that  degree 
of  economy  which  characterizes  present  day  methods. 
The  soap  maker  must  be  young  indeed  who  does  not  re- 
gretfully recall  from  his  own  experience  tons  of  glycerine 
that  he  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  it  was  as  late  as  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Soap  Journal  that  we  chronicled 
the  death  of  a  horse  that  was  killed  by  getting  into  a 
pond  of  waste  lye  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  soap 
factory ! 

But  gradually  the  spirit  of  competition  caused  men 
to  look  more  deeply  into  the  details  of  each  step  in  the 


manufacture;  progressive  minds  developed  and  applied 
in  practice  improvements  suggested  by  the  results  of 
scientific  research.  Some  factories  grew  larger,  not  only 
in  proportion  as  their  surrounding  territory  developed, 
but  also  in  proportion  as  other  factories  remained  be- 
hind, and  in  proportion  as  their  progressive  spirit  led 
them  to  profit  from  the  results  of  their  and  others'  in- 
vestigations. That  the  vast  development  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  large  capital,  economical  buying,  advertis- 
ing, good  general  management,  and  some  other  factors 
have  likewise  contributed  to  make  some  factories  larger 
and  others  smaller,  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  as  there  is  no  factory  grown  large 
without  a  corresponding  capital,  nor  without  good  gen- 
eral management,  nor  without  economical  buying,  so 
there  is  no  factory  remaining  large  in  which  advantage 
is  not  taken  of  the  savings  made  possible  by  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  developed  by  scientific  observation 
and  experiments. 

In  every  fairly  rapid  development  there  are  transition 
periods,  and  we  might  say  that  the  soap  business  entered 
such  a  period  say  ten  years  ago,  and  seems  to  be  about 
to  emerge  from  this  period  as  quite  a  differently  appear- 
ing trade  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  decade  just 
passed  has  witnessed  the  downfall  of  a  number  of  not 
unimportant  soap  factories;  it  has  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  new  ones  that  have  prospered ;  it  has 
likewise  witnessed  the  phenominal  growth  of  what  were 
formerly  small  concerns  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
others  that  were  at  one  time  large,  profitable  establish- 
ments. It  would  be  puerile  to  attribute  these  changes 
to  any  one  circumstance,  but  the  fact  remains  that  all 
large  factories,  whether  they  have  been  large  for  20 
years,  or  have  grown  large  in  ten  years,  or  have  been 
newly  established  on  a  large  scale  in  the  last  5  years, 
one  and  all  are  employing  the  best  scientific  skill  they 
can  command. 

The  largest  soap  works  are  employing  chemists  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical  soap  maker; 
smaller  ones  have  or  are  looking  for  men  who  combine 
a  certain  scientific  training  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  soap  making.  When  we  use  the  word 
chemist,  we  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  a  specialist 
in  the  wide  field  of  industrial  chemistry,  and  not  to  a 
man  who  writes  mystic  formulae  on  the  blackboard  of 
high  schools  and  colleges ;  we  mean  to  say  with  this  re- 
mark that  one  who  desires  to  take  up  the  study  of  chem- 
istry with  a  view  of  utilizing  his  knowledge  practically 
in  a  soap  factory,  may  have  more  or  less  use  for  all  the 
theoretical  study  of  chemistry  he  can  master,  and  most 
assuredly  needs  quite  a  little  of  it  as  a  preliminary,  but 
the  chemist  we  have  in  mind  is  one  who  has  acquired  a 
fair  introduction  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  all 
chemistry  and  then,  above  all  else,  continues  his  studies 
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into  the  fields  of  oil,  alkalies  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  then  pursues  them  throughout  the  practical  work  of 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  glycerine,  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts. This  is  not  a  small  undertaking,  but  it  is  by  men 
so  equipped  that  we  may  henceforth  expect  to  see  the 
destinies  of  large  soap  making  establishments  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  nearly  or  quite  the  degree  that 
the  general  business  management  of  these  works  affects 
their  prosperity. 

We  have  before  us  letters  from  various  writers,  bear- 
ing upon  this  question  in  a  manner  of  different  ways, 
and  it  is  these  that  we  referred  to  above  as  the  straws 
that  show  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  their  receipt 
has  been  the  occasion  of  writing  these  remarks.  We  re- 
gret that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  print  these  letters  as 
they  would  have  made  interesting  reading  for  our  sub- 
scribers ;  only  one  of  them  appears  on  another  page. 

The  foregoing  deals  chiefly  with  the  soap  chemists, 
but  the  points  touched  upon  so  closely  concern  the  soap 
makers  whose  interests  we  are  interested  in  as  well,  that 
we  have  dedicated  this  article  to  the  latter.  If  any  of 
them  have  any  remarks  to  add  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  them  also. 


To  Owners  of  Soap  Brands. 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  materially  lessen — for  the 
benefit  of  our  correspondents  as  well  as  ourselves — the 
increasing  correspondence  which  comes  to  us  in  regard 
to  disputed  ownership  of  now  this  and  then  that  name 
for  a  soap,  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  few 
facts  which  do  not  appear  to  be  as  fully  understood  as 
they  should  be.  (In  place  of  repeating  the  same  thing 
again  and  again  in  our  private  correspondence,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  following  remarks  will  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered a  full  reply.) 

First.  After  inviting  owners  of  soap  brands  con- 
tinually, for  over  twelve  years,  to  send  us  for  free  regis- 
tration the  names  of  their  soaps,  and  having  repeated 
the  invitation  in  numberless  letters,  editorials,  and  spe- 
cial circulars,  and  having  thereby  and  by  special 
searches  of  our  own  accumulated  a  list  of  over  5;000 
names  by  this  time,  we  consider  our  list  as  unique  in  its 
completeness.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  guarantee  to 
have  succeeded  in  catching  every  name  there  is,  for  there 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  Especially  in  regard  to 
very  recent  brands,  if  the  owner  fails  to  send  them  to  us, 
we  may  be  some  time  in  hearing  of  them. 

Second.  While  we  know  of  no  absolutely  safe  way 
of  deciding  whether  a  certain  name  is  already  in  use  or 
not,  there  is  no  guide  even  approximately  as  complete 
as  a  reference  to  our  list.  Our  sample  list  consists  of  a 
booklet,  published  in  1899,  containing  all  the  brands 
then  on  record,  which  pamphlet  is  always  complete  when 
consulted  together  with  the  latest  current  issue  of  the 


American  Soap  Journal.  The  pamphlet  referred  to 
was  sold  freely  to  the  trade,  but  is  at  present  out  of 
print.  Until  it  shall  be  worth  while  to  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion, our  subscribers  who  are  not  in  possession  of  a  copy 
are  invited  to  write  to  us  when  desirous  of  consulting 
the  list,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  look  up  any  names 
they  wish  to  consult  the  list  about. 

Third.  If  you  manufacture  a  soap  by  a  certain 
name  and  fail  to  send  the  same  to  us,  another  manufac- 
turer may  unknowingly  infringe  upon  your  right  by 
adopting  the  same  name,  eventually  causing  him  and 
you  loss  and  unpleasantness  that  could  easily  have  been 
avoided. 

Fourth.  A  few  owners  of  brands,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  we  fail  to  understand,  have  disregarded 
all  our  invitations  to  send  their  brands  for  registration, 
but  apparently  keep  close  watch  of  our  list,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  receive  a  complaint  from  them  that  we 
have  just  entered  such-and-such  a  brand  in  the  name  of 
so-and-so  while  they  themselves  have  used  that  brand  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  insist  then  of  having  us  change 
the  entry.  As  they  invite  such  occurrences  themselves, 
and  as  we  have  again  and  again  warned  against  just 
such  occurrences,  we  can  only  assume  that  they  prefer 
to  keep  their  brands  from  the  knowledge  of  the  trade 
and  take  chances  on  the  inconvenience  and  loss  to  them- 
selves and  others  that  this  may  entail.  We  shall  there- 
fore enter  all  brands  in  the  names  of  those  who  first 
claim  them  and  not  change  the  entry  in  any  case  until 
the  parties  interested  have  fought  out  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves.  In  this  dispute  we  must  decline  to 
take  part  ourselves,  however. 

Fifth.  The  chief  and  first  object  of  this  list  is  to 
secure  avoidance  of  unintentional  infringement;  this 
object  is  secured  by  the  simple  fact  that, a  brand  is 
placed  on  the  list;  whether  the  right  owner  or  another 
party  is  named  as  the  maker  does  not  in  an  ordinary  case 
nullify  this  chief  object  of  the  list  and  is  therefore  of 
somewhat  lesser  importance.  But  as  conditions  may 
arise  under  which  the  case  changes  materially,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  see  that  your  brands  are  entered  duly  in 
your  own  name.  For  example :  Supposing  you  make  a 
soap  called  "Watchdog;"  when  it  appears  on  our  list,  it- 
is  a  notice  to  the  trade  that  this  brand  is  already  in  use, 
and  so  far  tends  to  protect  you ;  if  in  addition  it  is  en- 
tered in  your  own  name  you  can  rest  content.  But  let 
us  suppose  now  that  you  had  not  sent  the  brand  in  for 
registration ;  some  one  else  not  finding  the  name  on  our 
list  adopts  it  in  good  faith  and  has  "Watchdog"  entered 
on  our  list  in  good  faith  in  his  name ;  this  stops  further 
unintentional  infringement  and  you  have  only  this'  one 
party  to  dispute  with ;  but  let  this  party  at  any  time  go 
out  of  business — consultation  of  the  list  later  would 
then  show  that  the  brand  was  once  owned  by  a  party  no 
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longer  in  business  and  another  party  may  thus  he  led  to 
adopt  the  brand  once  more,  leading  to  new  disputes  ! 

Sixth.  The  suggestion  has  repeatedly  been  made 
that  we  make  a  small  charge  for  entering  and  keeping 
brands  on  the  list ;  the  idea  of  this  was  that  thereby  the 
list  would  be  kept  free  from  names  perhaps  no  longer  in 
use.  While  there  may  be  something  in  this,  it  will  not 
usually  be  found  difficult  to  ascertain  in  a  really  import- 
ant case  whether  or  not  a  certain  brand  has  been  aban- 
doned, while  by  making  a  charge  for  this  service  we 
might  disturb  the  completeness  of  the  list  in  which  lies 
its  chief  value.  We  have,  therefore,  decided  to  continue 
this  service  absolutely  free. 


Fertilizers  vs.  Soap  Examinations. 

New  York,  March  4,  1901. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathman,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — The  enclosed  clipping  was  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Griffin.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  annually  for  conducting  the 
various  experimental  stations,  also  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  appropriated  for  equipping  the  same. 

I  believe  you  will  say  that  the  laborer  and  the  me- 
chanic are  also  entitled  to  the  same  protection  against 
adulterated  soaps  as  the  farmer  is  against  adulterated 
fertilizers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Maross  Jenkins. 

The  article  referred  to  above  is  a  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Star,  being  an  article  written  for 
that  paper  by  Prof.  II.  W.  Wiley,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  item : 

"In  the  first  place,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  so  richly  endowed 
agricultural  research  as  the  United  States.  For  the 
support  or  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  vari- 
ous states  and  for  Hawaii  and  Porto  Eico  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  appropriates  annually  $789,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  congress  has  endowed  agricultural 
colleges  in  every  state  and  territory,  and  these  endow- 
ments, together  with  the  buildings,  apparatus,  machin- 
ery, libraries  and  miscellaneous  equipment,  represent  a 
total  of  $53,632,852.25.  The  total  income  of  these  insti- 
tutions annually  is  $6,008,379.20,  of  which  amount  there 
is  given  annually  by  direct  grant  of  congress  $1,108,- 
610.38.  These  colleges  contained  at  the  end  of  last  year 
31,658  students,  of  whom  4,181  were  taking  the  special 
courses  in  agriculture." 


Our  Mariar  Jane  missin,' 

Skipped  into  the  Silent  Hence. 

Lit  the  kitchen  fire  with  naptha — 
And  she  hasn't  benzine  since  ! 


The  Condition  of  the  Practical 
Soap  Maker. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — With  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  your  valuable  space  to  awaken  the 
members  of  our  craft  to  some  abuses  that  have  made  the 
conditions  of  the  soap  maker  far  worse  than  it  used  to  be. 
If  it  does  no  other  good,  what  I  write  might  be  a  warn- 
ing to  some  one  else,  and  I  only  wish  I  were  more  of  a 
writer  than  I  am  so  that  I  could  put  things  more  clearly 
before  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

In  different  cities  where  I  have  worked  I  have  made 
friends  of  several  soap  makers  and  what  I  hear  from 
them  now  and  then  and  how  they  have  fared,  together 
with  my  own  experience,  it  seems  to  me  there  can  scarce- 
ly be  an  occupation  that,  to  the  average  man,  offers  less 
inducement  than  that  of  the  soap  maker. 

What  the  soap  maker  is  required  to  know  in  these 
days  of  competition  on  the  part  of  large  factories  is  by 
no  means  a  little,  and  the  demands  on  his  abilities  seem 
to  be  increasing.  But  his  opportunities  for  employment 
— saying  nothing  of  bettering  himself — are  not  improv- 
ing that  I  can  see.  In  the  February  Journal  I  noticed 
an  advertisement  of  a  soap  maker  in  Germany,  looking 
for  work  here.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  that, 
and  I  wonder  how  many  other  soap  makers  in  other 
countries  believe  this  to  be  a  good  place  to  come  to  for 
work.  Not  that  I  fear  that  those  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  can  drive  out  the  soap  maker  here  who 
understands  his  business.  But  every  man  out  of  work 
and  looking  for  a  position  speaks  of  himself  in  the  high- 
est terms  and  promises  to  do  wonders.  For  the  time  that 
he  holds  a  job  he  keeps  a  capable  man  out  of  work,  and 
when  he  gets  his  walking  papers  another  man  like  him 
steps  into  his  place ;  this  keeps  capable  men  out  of  work 
and  leads  the  owners  of  factories  to  (themselves  or  rela- 
tives) take  up  soap  making  themselves,  so  that  they  can 
be  independent  of  a  soap  maker  if  necessary.  Feeling 
independent  and  having  been  cheated  by  men  who  only 
half  understand  their  business  so  often,  they  offer  low 
wages.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  many  men  looking  for 
positions,  in  order  to  be  the  preferred  ones,  make  all 
kinds  of  claims  what  they  can  do,  and  the  man  who  gets 
the  job  in  the  end  is  expected  by  his  employer  to  work 
real  wonders.  The  false  stories  of  what  wonderful  things 
are  done  here  and  there  in  soap  factories  come  in  large 
part  from  this  source,  and  this  way  by  their  unreason- 
able competition  the  soap  makers  themselves  have 
brought  about  conditions  that  now  operate  against  us. 
The  man  of  good,  thorough  training  and  ability  runs 
against  these  pretenders  on  one  hand  and  against  the 
soap  chemist  on  the  other,  and  between  the  two,  when 
he  is  out  of  work,  and  if  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a  family  depending  on  him,  he  must  leave  these 
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behind  and  look  for  work  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  for  that  is  another  one  of  the  difficulties  that  soap 
factories  are  so  far  between.  A  flour  miller,  a  brewer, 
a  daily  man,  a  machinist,  has  twenty  and  more  places 
where  to  look  for  work  when  the  soap  maker  has  one. 
One  of  my  friends  I  mentioned  before  lost  his  position 
three  years  ago  through  no  fault  of  his;  he  has  since 
worked  in  four  states  that  I  know  of,  and  still  cannot 
afford  to  have  his  family  join  him.  When  I  read  of  a 
soap  maker  wanted  with  money  to  invest  in  the  factory, 
I  can  never  help  wondering  where  the  employer  expects 
the  soap  maker  to  have  his  money  from;  perhaps  there 
are  a  few  favored  ones  in  position  to  lajr  up  something, 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  us,  I  think,  scarcely  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  we  will  invest  anything  to  speak 
of  in  a  soap  factory. 

Then  there  is  another  point.  At  one  time  I  was 
offered  a  position  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  soap  fac- 
tory ;  I  spent  part  of  my  little  savings  in  railroad  fare, 
only  to  find,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  that  the  party  was 
only  experimenting  and  not  ready  for  business  at  all. 
They  paid  me  a  week  for  helping  them  get  under  way, 
then  beat  me  out  of  two  more  weeks'  wages,  and  I  spent 
the  wages  for  the  one  week  in  paying  my  way  home. 
Of  course,  I  was  too  easily  taken  in,  but  as  I  have  been 
told  that  the  same  party  treated  others  in  the  same  way 
before  and  since,  this  warning  may  not  be  superfluous. 

If  there  can  be  anything  meaner  than  this,  it  hap- 
pened to  another  of  the  acquaintances  mentioned.  In 
his  case  he  was  actually  induced  to  leave  a  good  place  to 
take  charge  of  another,  where  he  was  treated  no  better 
than  I  was  in  the  instance  just  related.  Probably, 
though,  in  his  case  the  object  was,  as  he  was  a  good  man, 
to  get  him  to  leave  the  place  he  had.  Well,  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  meantime  my  friend  learned  a  lesson  with 
several  morals  to  its — one  that  soap  makers  in  fair  posi- 
tions may  well  think  over. 

Altogether,  if  we  only  could  exchange  experiences 
and  keep  each  other  posted  on  what  is  doing,  we  might 
possibly  hope  to  better  our  individual  circumstances  in 
time.  But  I  have  often  wished,  and,  although  I  have 
now  a  steady  and  agreeable  position  again,  wish  at  this 
writing,  that  I  could  exchange  my  knowledge  of  soap 
making  for  a  like  amount  of  knowledge  in  some  busi- 
ness that  would  let  me  feel  settled  in  one  city,  even  if  I 
did  lose  my  job  again.  I  have  wanted  to  write  this  for 
some  time,  and  hope  it  will  be  read  by  those  who  have 
use  for  it.    AVith  best  wishes  for  the  Journal, 

Yours,  N.  N. 


The  Gordon-Roever  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  has  been  in- 
corporated to  make  and  refine  fats,  oils,  rosins,  soaps, 
etc.  Incorporators :  W.  J.  W.  Gordon,  H.  Eoever,  C.  A. 
Farishaw  and  others.    Capital  $300,000. 


On  the  Estimation  of  Varnish  Resins. 

The  Analyst  for  February  last  contains  two  articles 
by  Dr.  J.  Lewkowitsch,  one  on  "The  Esitmation  of 
Glycerol"  and  one  on  "The  Estimation  of  Varnish 
Kesins."  The  latter,  from  which  we  omit  a  lengthy 
tabl'c,  is  as  follows — as  read  before  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts : 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  analy- 
sis of  varnishes  is  a  terra  incognita,  if  it  is  a  question  of 
determining  by  chemical  means  what  gum  has  been  used 
in  the  preparation  of  an  oil  varnish.  In  his  despair 
the  analyst  will  try  to  use  the  methods  which  have 
proved  of  such  enormous  advantage  in  fat  analysis,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  a  number  of  determinations  of  the 
acid  value,  saponification  value,  and  iodine  values  have 
been  carried  out,  but  their  use  for  the  diagnosis  of  gums 
in  mixtures  such  as  we  have  to  deal  with  is  almost  in- 
finitesimal. 

It  struck  me  that  it  has  been  generally  overlooked 
that  the  determination  of  the  so-called  "constants"  has 
been  carried  out  on  the  original  gums  as  obtained  in  the 
market,  whilst  the  gums  are,  of  course,  subjected  to  a 
process  of  "running"  or  melting,  which  is  accompanied 
in  some  cases  by  destructive  distillation. 

In  the  course  of  an  examination  of  varnishes  in  my 
laboratory  I  had  occasion  to  collect  a  few  numbers  rep- 
resenting the  equivalent  of  what  is  termed  in  fat  analy- 
sis "acid  value,"  "saponification  value,"  etc.,  and  I  have 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  numbers  obtained  with  the 
most  frequently  used  resins  in  the  original  state,  those 
found  after  heating  them  to  300°  C. 

The  result  is  very  discouraging  indeed,  and  I  should 
certainly  not  have  published  the  figures  if  I  had  not 
been  asked  to  do  so  by  a  scientific  varnish  maker,  who 
thinks  that  these  figures  will  be  of  value.  So  far,  I 
cannot  see  that  they  will  help  in  the  analysis  of  var- 
nishes, and  the  present  paper  must,  therefore,  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  putting  on  record  some  numbers  such 
as  anyone  might  get  by  a  cursory  examination. 

I  may  add  that  the  "acid  value"  was  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  fat  analysis,  with  finely 
powdered  material,  regardless  of  whether  the  gum  dis- 
solved completely  or  not.  If  an  excess  of  aqueous  caus- 
tic potash  is  added,  and  back  titration  resorted  to  after 
some  time,  higher  numbers  are  obtained,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  figure  for  the  acid  value,  provided 
one  allows  to  stand  long  enough,  and  keeps  adding  fresh 
excess  of  alkali  after  neutralization,  and  again  allows 
to  stand.  In  some  cases  acid  values  were  thus  obtained 
which  were  far  higher  than  the  saponification  value,  a 
fact  which  would  point  to  the  gradual  degradation  of 
the  constituents  of  the  gums.  The  arbitrary  fixing  of 
a  certain  time  during  which  an  excess  of  alkali  is  al- 
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lowed  to  act  on  the  gum  would  therefore  appear  to  lack 
scientific  foundation. 

As  the  bromine  addition  method  was  done  in  most 
cases  in  acid  solution,  the  bromine  substitution  value 
was  not  determined  throughout.  This  will  be  done  in 
future. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  I  do 
not  attach  much  value  to  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
for  purposes  of  detecting  the  gums  used  in  the  prepa±a- 
tion  of  an  oil  varnish,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
commercial  samples  show  the  greatest  possible  diver- 
gencies. Perhaps  other  tests  I  have  in  hand  may  lead 
to  more  useful  information  (such  as  oxygen  absorption, 
Twitchell's  resin  determination,  Liebermann's  Storch 
color  reaction,  and  a  few  more  that  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  analyst). 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hehner  agreed  with  Dr.  Lewkowitsch  that  it 
was  useless  to  examine  the  original  gums,  as  they,  on 
boiling,  underwent  considerable  chemical  change.  The 
difficulty  was  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  the  gums, 
as  a  rule,  were  not  heated  by  themselves,  but  were  mixed 
with  oil.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  that  a  gum  which, 
like  mastic,  had  as  much  as  51 — or  of  49  after  heating 
— of  unsaponifiable  matter,  nevertheless  had  an  iodine 
absorption  of  175  before  heating,  or  165  after  heating. 
This  seemed  strongly  to  suggest  that  the  unsaponifiable 
matter  itself  had  a  high  iodine  absorption. 

Mr.  A.  Marshall  said  that,  in  the  determination  of 
bromine  absorption,  working  with  carbon  tetrachloride 
in  the  manner  which  he  had  described  in  a  recent  paper 
before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (Journ.  8.  C. 
/.,  March,  1900),  he  had  lately  obtained  some  very  in- 
teresting results ;  and  he  thought  that  possibly  a  similar 
process  applied  to  some  of  these  gums  might  yield  re- 
sults of  value. 

Dr.  Kideal  suggested  that  more  might  be  learnt  as 
to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  these  gums  as  the 
result  of  heating  by  taking  one  particular  sample  of 
gum  and  tracing  the  changes  produced  by  heating  it  to 
different  temperatures. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Tyrer  said  that  there  were  on  the  market 
so-called  varnish  -gums  which  were  practically  manga- 
nese resinates,  containing  considerable  proportions  of 
manganese;  and  probably  in  such  cases  the  ordinary 
methods  of  analysis  could  not  be  successfully  applied. 

Mr.  Mitchell  inquired  whether  the  author  had  tried 
amyl  alcohol  as  a  solvent  in  the  determination  of  the 
saponification  value.  Its  use  was  said  to  produce  values 
differing  considerably  from  those  obtained  with  ordinary 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  in  determining  the  acid  value 
it  was  necessary,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  dissolve  the 
gum  entirely,  and  some  solvent,  or  mixture  of  solvents, 


should  be  used  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
effect  this. 

Dr.  Lewkowitsch  said  that  where  only  one  gum  was 
present  the  matter  was  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with, 
but  when  the  gum  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  various 
copals,  for  instance,  the  question  of  identifying  them 
was  almost  impossible  to  solve;  for  even  among  gums 
which  were  sold  by  the  same  name,  trade  samples  varied 
so  much  that  experts,  judging  by  external  indications, 
were  frequently  misled.  In  addition,  information  was 
in  many  cases  not  obtainable  as  to  the  treatment  to 
which  samples  had  been  subjected,  owing  to  the  secrecy 
which  prevailed  in  the  trade.  He  was  afraid  that  an 
investigation  of  the  unsaponifiable  matter  would  not 
prove  of  very  much  assistance.  The  figures  were  more 
or  less  accidental,  depending  mainly  on  the  time  of  boil- 
ing with  caustic  potash.  In  some  cases  the  figures  were 
widely  divergent,  though  in  others — in  the  case  of  san- 
darae  especially — they  were  more  concordant.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Marshall's  suggestion 
would  not  result  in  any  improvement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  choice  of  an  acetic  acid  solution  in  the  bromine 
absorption  determination  in  these  particular  cases  had 
been  due  merely  to  a  personal  dislike  of  the  use  of  car- 
bon disulphide  or  tetrachloride ;  but  the  whole  matter 
had  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  in  some  cases 
bromine  addition  values  and  bromine  substitution 
values  had  been  determined,  although  they  were  not 
given  in  the  tables.  He  had  not  been  able  to  spare  suffi- 
cient time  to  go  further  into  the  matter  and  employ  a 
menstruum  which  could  completely  dissolve  the  gums, 
and  the  question  of  time  also  had  let  him  to  adhere  to 
one  temperature,  namely,  that  which  was  most  com- 
monly adopted  in  operations  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
He  ought,  perhaps,  not  to  have  referred  to  "varnish 
gums,"  but  to  "gums  used  in  varnish  making."  All 
these  gums  were,  of  course,  added  to  oils  which  were 
afterwards  boiled  with  certain  proportions  of  manga- 
nese resinate,  or  linolate,  etc.,  and  the  metal  was  re- 
moved in  the  course  of  analysis.  He  had  not  tried  amyl 
alcohol  as  a  solvent,  but  he  would  be  surprised  if  it  were 
actually  a  fact  that  higher  figures  were  obtained  by  its 
use,  provided  the  saponification  in  alcoholic  solution  was 
carried  out  properly.  The  only  explanation  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  was  not  pure. 


American  Sunflower  Seed  Oil. 

The  first  attempt  at  anything  decidedly  new  is  not 
always  an  outright  success,  and  yet  it  becomes  the  step- 
ping stone  to  future  advancement.  Headers  of  The 
American  Soap  Journal  will  remember  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Crump,  some  years  ago  a  soap  manufac- 
turer in  the  state  of  Washington,  who  undertook  to  raise 
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sunflowers  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  seeds  for  oil. 
He  did  not  reach  a  decided  and  permanent  success,  but 
the  subject  has  been  kept  alive  ever  since,  and  Prof.  H. 
W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  just  completed  a  special  report  on  the  sun- 
flower, from  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

"We  have  only  just  begun  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  China  and  Eussia  the  economic  value  of  the 
plant  itself.  The  general  interest  in  this  subject,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  has  been  evidenced  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  have  been  received  in  the  last  few 
years  from  all  parts  of  the  country  making  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  economic  uses  of  the 
plant.  The  part  of  the  sunflower  plant  which  has  the 
chief  value  is  the  seed.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seed 
is  highly  prized  as  an  edible  oil,  and  one  which,  more 
nearly  than  any  other  vegetable  oil,  has  the  general 
properties  of  the  oil  of  the  olive.  The  oil  cake  left  after 
the  extraction  of  the  oil  by  pressure  is  extremely  rich 
in  nitrogenous  matter,  and  has  a  food  value  equal  to 
the  cake  resulting  from  the  expression  of  maize  oil  or 
linseed  oil.  In  addition  to  this,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  more  palatable,  and  therefore  will  be  eaten 
with  more  avidity  than  the  other  oil  cakes  just  men- 
tioned. Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  products  of 
the  sunflower  of  a  manufactured  character  is  the  oil, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  palatability  and  sweetness,  is 
well  suited  for  table  uses,  and  for  this  purpose  can  re- 
place olive  oil  with  better  success  than  any  other  known 
substitute. 

"The  sunflower  finds  various  uses  in  Eussia.  The 
larger  and  finer  sunflower  seeds  are  highly  relished  as 
a  delicacy  by  the  Eussians,  even  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  great  quantities  of  them  are  eaten  raw.  In  palata- 
bility or  wholesomeness  they  are  quite  equal  or  superior 
to  the  nuts  of  common  consumption.  The  poorer  and 
less  perfect  seeds  furnish  an  oil  which  is  somewhat  tur- 
bid and  bitter,  and  is  of  second  quality,  while  the  better 
and  more  mature  seeds  provide  the  edible  oil  so  exten- 
sively used  in  Eussia  in  replacement  of  all  the  vegetable 
oils  formerly  used  in  that  country.  It  is  stated  that  the 
oil  produced  from  the  seed  is  largely  consumed  in  Eus- 
sia, only  a  small  quantity  being  exported.  The  largest 
amount  exported  in  any  one  year  was  1,490,000,  worth 
$170,900. 

"Many  inquiries  have  been  received  asking  for  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sunflower 
oil  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
diligent  search  has  been  made  to  discover  any  factories 
engaged  in  this  enterprise.  The  addresses  of  several 
milling  companies  were  secured,  which  it  was  thought 
might  have  information  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
letters  wqre  addressed  to  them  for  information.  D.  L. 
Bushnell  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  dealers  in  flax,  castor, 


hemp,  sunflower  and  other  oil  seeds,  in  response  to  my 
inquiry,  write  as  follows : 

"  Answering  yours  of  the  20th  instant,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  been  any  sunflower  oil  made  in  the 
United  States.  Some  years  ago  it  was  tried,  but  with- 
out success.  The  porouos  shells  of  the  seeds  absorb  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  oil,  and  therefore  we  think  sun- 
flower seed  as  grown  in  the  United  States  hardly  suit- 
able to  the  manufacture  of  oil.' 

"In  response  to  a  request  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  sunflower  oil  in  the  United  States, 
the  Oil  Seed  Pressing  Compaq,  of  New  York,  sent  the 
following  letter : 

"  'Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  5th  duly  received,  and 
in  reply  to  same  would  state  that  we  have  never  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  manufacture  of  oil  from  sun- 
flower seed.  We  pressed  up  one  or  two  small  lots,  but 
the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  done  so 
long  ago  that  we  forget  the  details,  and  did  not  retain 
either  the  cake  or  oil. 

"  Any  other  information  we  have  bearing  on  this 
subject  we  have  obtained  from  a  report  of  the  United 
States  consul  to  Eussia.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
manufacture  of  sunflower  oil  will  ever  become  an  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States,  as  we  have  not  found  or 
seen  samples  of  seed  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oil  to  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"  'The  large  product  of  cottonseed  and  corn  oils, 
with  their  low  prices,  seems  to  fill  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  leave  room  for  anything  new.' 

"It  is  seen  that  the  general  impression  which  pre- 
vails in  the  minds  of  many  to  the  effect  that  sunflower 
oil  is  manufactured  in  a  commercial  way  in  the  United 
States  is  erroneous.  The  impression,  however,  is  shared 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  which  decided  that  sunflower  seed  was  imported 
into  this  country  for  oil-making  purposes,  and  therefore 
was  dutiable.  The  opinion  of  the  General  Appraisers 
is  given  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture : 

"  'The  General  Appraisers  have  decided  that  these 
seeds  are  entitled  to  free  admission,  under  paragraph 
656,  as  a  flower  seed.  They  were  assessed  for  duty  at 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorum  under  paragraph  254  as  seed 
"n.  s.  p.  f."  The  General  Appraisers  held  that  they  are 
flower  seeds,  and  therefore  free,  the  law  providing  that 
flower  and  grass  seeds  n.  s.  p.  f .  are  free. 

"  Tt  is  our  opinion  that  these  seeds  are  imported  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  oil  which  we  believe  to  be 
used  for  adulteration  of  some  kind.  The  reason  for 
this  opinion  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
becomes  of  the  seed.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  sun- 
flower is  raised  for  its  beauty,  but  rather  that  the  seeds 
are  cultivated  for  some  such  purpose  as  above  indicated. 
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1  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  make  this  merchan- 
dise the  subject  of  special  investigation.' 

"To  this  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
the  following  reply : 

"  'Investigations  made  by  the  Division  of  Chemistry 
of  this  Department  have  shown  that  sunflower  seed  is 
not  used  for  the  expression  of  oil  in  this  country,  but 
is  extensively  used  for  poultry  feeding,  and  for  the  food 
of  horses  and  cattle  not  in  the  best  of  health.  The  ad- 
mixture of  sunflower  seed  with  the  ordinary  food  of 
these  animals  tends  to  restore  them  to  health,  and  puts 
their  systems  into  excellent  condition.  There  is  in  this 
country  quite  a  large  commerce  in  sunflower  seed  used 
for  this  purpose. 

"  'Careful  investigation  made  by  the  Division  of 
Chemistry  has  failed  to  find  any  factory  in  this  country 
in  which  the  oil  is  expressed  from  these  seeds.  Experi- 
mentally, the  Division  of  Chemistry  has  demonstrated 
that  this  seed  yields  an  excellent  oil,  suited  for  table 
uses,  in  the  replacement  of  olive  oil  and  cottonseed  oil. 
Dr.  Wiley,  the  chemist  of  the  Department,  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  tried  this  oil,  and  has  found  it  to  be  of 
most  excellent  quality.  It  is  believed  that  eventually 
the  industry  of  making  oil  from  the  sunflower  seeds 
will  be  developed  in  this  country.' 

"1.  The  sunflower  is  a  plant  which  can  be  grown 
successfully  over  large  areas  in  the  United  States. 

"2.  Prom  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  whole  plant 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  crop  making  a  considerable 
drain  on  the  elements  of  soil  fertilizers;  therefore  it 
should  be  cultivated  with  proper  attention  to  fertiliza- 
tion in  order  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  maintained. 

"3.  One  of  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the 
plant  is  the  oil  which  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
seeds.  This  oil  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis  in  the  pro- 
cess of  growth,  and  does  not  diminish  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  fertility  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
protein  matter  which  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the 
seeds  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  nitrogenous 
elements  in  the  soil  or  added  in  fertilizers.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  sunflower  plant  has  the  property 
possessed  by  the  Legumtoosas  of  assimilating  free  nitro- 
gen by  means  of  symbiotic  organisms  attached  to  its 
roots. 

"4.  The  economic  production  of  the  sunflower 
plant  is  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Eussia, 
where  it  is  an  agricultural  industry  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

"5.  In  the  United  States  the  sunflower  is  grown 
as  an  ornament  and  for  the  production  of  seeds  which 
are  used  chiefly  for  poultry  and  bird  feeding,  and  for 
condimental  and  medicinal  properties  with  farm 
animals. 


"0.  The  oil  of  the  sunflower  seed  is  not  produced 
commercially  in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  palatable, 
and  makes,  without  refining,  an  excellent  salad  dress- 
ing. The  residual  oil  cakes  have  a  high  nutritive  value, 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  possessed  by  flax- 
seed and  cottonseed  cakes. 

"7.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  sunflower  the  methods 
pursued  for  growing  Indian  corn  are  to  be  followed, 
and  the  plant  is  capable  of  cultivation  over  almost  as 
wide  an  area  as  Indian  corn." 


Registration   of  Stills. 

In  our  September  issue  we  called  attention  to  re- 
ports from  several  quarters  that  the  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue  was  looking  after  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  regarding  the  registration  of  stills,  and  gave 
warning  as  to  the  danger  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  law. 

We  continue  to  hear  of  activity  in  this  direction,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  failed  to  learn  of  the 
risk  incurred  or  have  neglected  it,  we  again  mention  the 
matter. 

A  federal  statute,  as  we  before  pointed  out,  requires 
that  every  person  who  "sets  up"  a  distilling  apparatus 
must  register  the  same  with  the  collector  of  his  district. 
The  revenue  department  holds  that  every  such  appara- 
tus, for  whatever  purpose  intended  comes  within  the 
law;  consequently  if  the  pharmacist  has  an  apparatus 
for  distilling  water,  recovering  alcohol,  or  other  opera- 
tions he  must  register  it.     . 

Application  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of 
the  district  in  which  the  apparatus  is  "set  up"  will  se- 
cure details  as  to  procedure.  It  is  better  to  look  after 
this  without  the  invitation  of  the  revenue  officials,  as 
if  some  one  brings  an  action  defence  is  difficult,  and  if 
conviction  follows  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  from 
which  there  is  no  escape. 


Something  About  Soap. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Consumption  Congress  the  emperor  of  Germany  said 
that  the  value  of  soap  and  water  as  a  preventative  of 
disease  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
youthful  members  of  the  population,  and  might  prove 
a  useful  factor  in  their  education. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  such  inculcation  should  be 
needed,  and  that  a  substance  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans  should  be  unfamiliar  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  civilized  countries. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  soap  a  writer  says  that  we 
may  surmise  that  it  was  unknown  to  Homer,  for  in 
describing  the  articles  taken  to  the  river  by  Nausicaa 
for  her  ablutions  he  makes  no  mention  of  that  now  in- 
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dispensable  toilet  requisite.  The  elder  Pliny,  however, 
who  died  A.  D.  79,  gives  an  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  soap  which,  he  says,  was  used  by  the  ladies  of  Gaul 
for  beautifying  the  hair  and  making  it  resemble  the  fair 
tresses  of  the  Teutans.  That  it  was  used  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Eoman  empire  has  been  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery at  Pompeii  of  the  remains  of  a  factory  with  soap 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  The  scriptural  refer- 
ences to  soap  are,  however,  misleading,  as  the  word, 
when  it  occurs,  has  been  shown  to  be  "borith,"  or  alkali, 
in  the  original  text. 

In  England  the  soap  trade  did  not  exist  till  1524, 
before  which  time  London  was  supplied  with  white  soap 
from  foreign  countries,  though  gray  and  black  soaps 
were  produced  at  Bristol  and  sold  respectively  at  a 
penny  and  a  halfpenny  per  pound. 

It  was  Liebig  who  remarked  that  the  quantity  of 
soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be  no  inaccurate 
measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization. 
The  rich  in  the  middle  ages,  who  concealed  a  want  of 
cleanliness  in  their  clothes  and  persons  under  a  pro- 
fusion of  costly  scents  and  essences,  were  more  luxurious 
than  we  are  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  apparel  and 
horses.  But  how  great  is  the  difference  between  their 
days  and  our  own,  where  cleanliness  is  equivalent  to 
comfort,  health  and  refinement. 

Pitiable  middle  ages,  when  art  flourished  but  the 
beauty  of  cleanliness  was  ignored;  "A  thousand  years 
without  a  bath !"  cried  Michelet  in  one  of  his  historical 
works.  Who  can  wonder  that  plagues  and  pestilences 
ravaged  poor  humanity  in  days  when  a  "Grand  Seig- 
neur" of  the  court  of  Henry  IV,  of  France,  asked  with 
a  naive  astonishment:  "Why  should  one  wash  one's 
hands  when  one  does  not  wash  one's  feet  ?" 


Ink  for   Marking  Boxes. 

A  comparatively  cheap  ink  for  marking  wooden 
boxes  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Shellac   1    oz. 

Borax  \  oz. 

Gum  arabic \  oz. 

Water   10    ozs. 

Lampbloek,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  shellac  and  borax  with  8  ounces  of  the  water 
until  solution  of  the  shellac  is  effected;  strain  and  add 
the  gum  previously  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water;  lastly  mix  with  the  solution  enough  lampblack 
to  give  a  satisfactory  color. 

This  may  be  expected  to  adhere  so  as  not  to  "smut;" 
as  for  spreading  in  use,  that  will  depend  in  a  measure 
at  least  on  the  nature  of  the  board;  if  the  wood  is  un- 
even or  "spongy"  the  "ink"  must  be  thicker,  and  applied 


sparingly,  going  over  the  letters  a  second  time  if  the 
color  is  not  deep  enough. 

Perhaps  the  following  intended  for  marking  bales 
might  answer  for  wood  equally  well : 

Gum  arabic 10  lbs. 

Logwood  liquor,  sp.  gr.  1.09 3  gals. 

Fustic  acid   1  lb. 

Iron  nitrate  sol.  sp.  gr.  1.37.  . .  .20  fl.  ozs. 

Potassium  bichromate 2|-  ozs. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
Dissolve  the  gum  arabic  in  1  gallon  of  water,  strain 
and  add  the  logwood  liquor,  mix  thoroughly  and  let  it 
stand  24  hours.  Then  stir  in  rapidly  the  bichromate, 
dissolving  in  3  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Then  add  the 
nitrate  solution  and  fustic  extract.  If  too  thick  for  use 
add  sufficient  lukewarm  water  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
consistency. 

By  following  these  directions  it  is  said  that  a  jet- 
black  indelible  ink  is  produced.  It  may  be  made  blue- 
black  by  omitting  the  fustic  extract. 

When  no  appliance  is  at  hand  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  logwood  and  iron  liquors,  a  suffi- 
ciently near  approximation  of  the  strength  and  propor- 
tions required  may  be  ascertained  by  a  few  colorimetric 
trials. 

The  logwood  liquor  may  conveniently  be  made  by 
dissolving  the  extract  in  water,  and  the  strength  can 
then  be  easily  regulated. 


The   Olive   Oils  of  Tunis. 

(FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MESSRS.  E.  MILLIAN,  F.  BERTAIN- 
CHAND  AND  F.   MALET.) 

In  the  ancient  arboreal  cultivation  of  Tunisia  the 
olive  tree  stood  pre-eminent.  Archeological  discoveries 
attest  the  fact.  In  the  center  of  the  south  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, which  are  rich  in  monumental  ruins,  numer- 
ous remains  of  the  mills  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
for  the  production  of  olive  oil  have  been  discovered. 

How  and  why  did  such  a  flourishing  industry  dis- 
appear completely?  Not  in  the  modification  of  the  na- 
tural conditions.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  "The  Eoman  peace"  was  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  anarchy  and  violence.  The  gigantic  in- 
vasions which  overthrew  the  Eoman  empire  extended  to 
the  north  of  Africa.  The  old  olive  forests  were  de- 
stroyed. Tunisia  lost  everything  when  it  lost  its  fruit 
culture.  In  a  land  where  the  rains  are  infrequent  and 
vary  greatly  from  one  season  to  another,  other  harvests 
could  not  be  relied  on. 

At  Sfax,  at  Mahares,  at  Djerba,  cereals  afford  a 
good  yield  in  only  one  year  out  of  five ;  at  Sousse,  in  one 
year  out  of  three.  But  the  olive  and  the  almond  trees, 
by  their  vigorous  roots,  utilize  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
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to  a  great  depth,  and  are  measurably  independent  of  the 
consequences  of  climatic  variation. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  again  of  capital  im- 
portance for  Tunis.  It  now  extends  over  an  area  esti- 
mated at  200,000  hectares,  embracing  fifteen  million 
of  trees. 

Of  late  years,  new  and  vast  plantations  have  been 
undertaken.  Notably  in  the  region  of  Sfax  the  work 
has  progressed  with  rapidity.  This  is  due  to  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  government,  which  has  favored  the 
acquisition  of  the  lands  called  "sinalines." 

According  to  the  government  enumeration  in  1891, 
10,756,000  trees  were  under  cultivation.  In  Sfax  there 
were  533,481  trees,  which  figure  has  been  increased  by  a 
recent  census  to  1,175,603  trees.  In  1898-9  there  were 
produced  40,968,200  liters  of  pure  olive  oil  and  5,840,- 
000  of  the  residuum  oil,  a  total  of  46,808,200  liters. 
These  figures  will  be  soon  materially  increased  by  the 
production  of  the  new  plantations. 

At  Sfax  the  olive  tree  is  in  its  district  of  predilection. 
The  old  forest  is  beyond  question  the  finest  to  be  seen, 
not  only  in  Tunis,  but  wherever  the  olive  is  cultivated. 

The  soil  of  this  region  is  formed  of  a  reddish  cal- 
cireous  sand.  Physical  analysis  yields  95  per  cent,  of 
calcareous  sand,  and  only  traces  of  clay.  Wherever  this 
proportion  is  lessened,  and  the  quantity  of  clay  in- 
creased, the  vegetation  is  not  so  fine. 

Prom  a  chemical  viewpoint,  this  land  is  poor  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  rich  in  lime  and  pot- 
ash. The  last  is  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four  parts 
in  a  thousand,  and  may  be  considered  as  essential  for 
the  olive.  Chemical  analysis  yields  but  slight  propor- 
tions of  fertilizing  elements,  but  the  land,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  physical  constitution,  possesses  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  pillary  attraction,  from  the  lower  strata 
to  the  surface. 

The  layer  of  calcareous  sand  often  reaches  a  thick- 
ness of  fifteen  meters.  If  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the 
water  of  the  subsoil,  passing  to  the  surface,  is  enriched 
by  the  diffusion  of  nutritive  principles,  it  will  be  readily 
comprehended  that,  after  traversing  such  a  mass,  it 
brings  to  the  plants  the  aliment  necessary  for  their  de- 
velopment. 

The  remarkable  fertility  of  the  "sinaline"  lands  is 
therefore  due  to  their  physical  constitution.  There  is 
no  other  apparent  cause  for  the  marvelous  results 
secured. 

The  economic  and  industrial  development  has  natur- 
ally kept  pace  with  the  agricultural  extension.  In  a 
measure  it  has  surpassed  it  by  the  substitution  of  per- 
fected tools  and  the  national  European  methods  for  the 
processes  of  the  native  "maseas." 

In  the  list  of  exports,  olive  oil  holds  the  second  place, 
coming  immediately  after  cereals. 


In  1892,  out  of  a  total  exportation  of  37,202,504 
francs,  olive  oils  amounted  to  8,623,177  kilogrammes, 
of  the  value  of  7,920,188  francs. 

In  1895,  the  total  exports  being  41,246,887  francs, 
olive  oils  figured  at  10,515,487  kilogrammes,  of  the  value 
of  6,879,365  francs. 

In  1897  they  amounted  to  6,825,483  kilogrammes, 
of  the  value  of  4,788,532  francs,  in  a  total  of  36,730,871 
francs. 

Commerce,  like  production,  experiences  the  influ- 
ence of  meteorological  conditions,  and  is  subject  at  times 
to  considerable  variations.  For  a  period  of  ten  years 
the  exports  of  olive  oil  have  amounted  on  the  average  to 
12  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  expressed  in  francs. 

In  La  Sahel,  from  Sousse  to  Sfax,  along  the  coast 
and  over  a  width  of  15  to  20  kilograms  the  forest,  the 
ghaba,  as  the  natives  call  it,  extends  almost  without 
interruption,  and  every  village,  however  insignificant, 
has  one  or  more  mills.  Kalaa-Svira,  Kalaa-Kebira, 
Sousse,  Msaken,  Djemmal,  Monastir,  Mehdia,  Sfax, 
Djerba,  are  so  many  centers,  where,  in  an  average  year, 
from  90,000  to  100,000  tons  of  olives  are  raised.  It  is  in 
this  Sahdian  region  that  operators  have  been  inclined 
the  most  to  settle,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, both  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  pro- 
duction and  the  greater  facility  for  receiving  supplies. 
At  Mehdia,  in  1897,  there  were  sixty  mills,  of  which 
twenty  only  belonged  to  Europeans,  mostly  French  and 
Italians.  Now  there  are  not  less  than  thirty-seven  estab- 
lishments provided  with  hydraulic  or  screw  presses. 

At  Monastir,  in  1892,  there  were  three  steam  estab- 
lishments and  six  worked  by  animal  power.  During 
1898  and  1899  twenty-six  mills  adopted  the  most  recent 
appliances  of  the  factories  at  Nice.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment was  general,  and  it  will  continue  in  propor- 
tion as  the  plantations  of  120,000  hectares  of  "sialine" 
lands  come  into  bearing. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Protectorate  the  cultivation  is 
the  object  of  less  assiduous  core.  The  trees  are  often 
cut  without  any  method.  The  climate  and  soil  are  much 
less  favorable.  The  trunk,  branches,  leaves  and  fruit 
are  frequently  covered  with  fumagine.  The  conditions 
have  tended  to  paralize  the  enterprise  which  enjoys  so 
rich  a  reward  in  the  region  of  Sfax,  and  the  yield  and 
quality  are  inferior. 

In  the  environs  gf  Tunis  and  of  Bizerta,  at  Cape 
Bon,  and  in  general  in  the  region  subject  to  the  regimen 
of  the  tithe,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  Arab  mills,  with 
their  rudimentary  processes  of  extraction,  are  to  be 
found.    This,  however,  is  a  fortunate  circumstance. 

In  the  south  of  the  Protectorate,  at  Yabes,  Galsa  and 
El  Oudiane,  the  remains  of  ancient  olive  forests  are 
found,  showing  that  formerly  the  cultivation  on  land 
naturally  dry  held  an  important  place  in  the  rural  econ- 
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omy  of  the  country.    Today  the  European  oil  works  do 
not  seem  to  flourish  there. 

In  view  of  the  agricultural  developments  in  general, 
the  government  of  the  Protectorate,  desirous  of  encour- 
aging enterprises,  constituted  a  commission,  consisting 
of  M.  Muntz,  director  of  the  laboratories  of  the  agricul- 
tural institute  of  Paris;  M.  Millian,  director  of  the  test- 
ing laboratory  of  the  department  of  agriculture ;  and  M. 
Durand,  director  of  the  central  laboratory  of  the  navy 
at  Paris,  for  investigating  the  oils  of  Tunis.  At  that 
time  the  only  approved  methods  of  analysis  were  those 
applicable  to  the  oils  of  Provence.  So  the  oils  of  Tunis, 
on  shipment  to  France,  were  rejected  as  presenting  the 
chemical  characteristics  of  olive  oils,  adulterated  with 
seasame  and  cottonseed  oils. 

Messrs.  Muntz,  Millian  and  Durand,  conscious  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  analytical  processes  in  vogue,  in- 
augurated a  new  method  and  proved  that  the  Tunis  oils 
were  absolutely  pure,  notwithstanding  the  reactions  pre- 
viously relied  on. 

In  1896,  M.  Bertainchand,  director  of  the  Tunis 
agricultural  laboratory,  published  a  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  olives  and  of  the  olive  oils  of  Tunis. 
He  proposed  to  investigate  the  varieties  of  the  fruit, 
which,  with  equal  yield,  would  produce  an  oil  rich  in 
fluid  fatty  acids;  for  the  reproval  was  cast  on  the  Tu- 
nisian oils  that  they  were  too  rich  in  margarine  and 
congealed  too  readily.  ■ 

Up  to  that  time  the  researches  of  the  laboratory  had 
been  confined  to  theoretical  study.  In  1897  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protectorate,  at  the  instance  of  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  decided  on  the  erection  at  the  experi- 
mental garden  of  Tunis  of  a  small  mill  which  would 
complete  by  practice  the  laboratory  researches  and 
afford  the  opportunity  by  testing  on  a  sufficient  scale  of 
comparison  between  theoretical  and  practical  results. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Fertilizing   Materials. 

{Continued.) 

3.     GROUND  BONE. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  samples  of  ground  bone 
examined  this  year  are  of  excellent  quality,  both  as  re- 
gards mechanical  condition  and  chemical  composition. 
Pour  were  not  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  as  required 
by  law ;  without  exception,  however,  the  analyses  of  these 
samples  were  found  to  warrant  the  selling  price.  Of 
the  remaining  samples,  two  were  deficient  in  nitrogen, 
five  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  one  was  low  in  both  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid.  The  average  fineness  of  the 
samples  of  this  year  is  somewhat  better  than  that  of 
previous  years,  while  the  average  analysis  is  but  slightly 
different. 


The  composition  of  the  different  samples  varied 
from  1.33  to  5.48  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  from  17.00 
to  28.58  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  some- 
what of  a  relation  between  the  two,  a  high  nitrogen  con- 
tent being  usually  accompanied  by  a  low  phosphoric 
acid,  and  vice,  versa,  but  this  relation  is  by  no  means  in- 
variable. 

VALUATION  OF  BONE. 

In  the  schedule  of  valuations  of  bone  this  year,  two 
changes  were  made,  an  increase  of  one  cent  and  a  half 
for  the  nitrogen  in  the  finer  grade,  and  of  one  cent  for 
that  in  the  coarser  grade.  The  schedule  prices  for  the 
phosphoric  acid  were  left  as  before. 

An  examination  of  the  valuations  given  in  the  table 
shows  that  they  vary  from  $20.6-1  to  $33.46  per  ton, 
while  the  selling  prices  range  from  $19  to  $40.  The 
average  valuation  is  $25.88,  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age selling  price  of  $28.70,  a  difference  of  $2.82.  This 
difference  last  year  was  $6.96,  and  the  decrease  here 
noted  is  due  mainly  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  which 
reduced  the  difference  in  the  case  of  complete  fertilizers, 
namely,  that  the  Station  has  increased  its  schedule  of 
valuation  about  11  per  cent.,  whereas  the  average  price 
has  been  increased  by  only  50  cents,  or  less  than  2  per 
cent.  The  excess  of  selling  price  over  valuation  is  much 
less  in  ground  bone  than  in  complete  fertilizers,  being 
less  than  11  per  cent.,  whereas  that  in  complete  fertiliz- 
ers is  over  31  per  cent.  The  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  ground  bone,  therefore,  are  still  much  cheaper 
than  when  bought  in  the  form  of  complete  fertilizers. 

4.      MISCELLANEOUS  FERTILIZERS. 

Of  the  thirty-one  samples  of  miscellaneous  fertiliz- 
ers, one  is  a  complete  fertilizer  (Ira  Hill's  "Potato 
Manure"),  which  was  received  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  main  tables.  Three  represent  commercial  mate- 
rials furnishing  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  six 
furnishing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash;  they  consist 
either  of  true  dissolved  bone  or  plain  superphosphate 
of  lime,  with  ammoniates  or  potash  salts  added.  There 
is  one  plain  superphosphate.  As  in  the  case  of  com- 
plete fertilizers,  the  brand  names  of  many  of  these  ma- 
terials are  misleading.  Samples  branded  "dissolved 
bone,"  "soluble  bone,"  "alkaline  bone,"  etc.,  may  con- 
tain no  animal  bone  as  such,  but  plain  rock  superphos- 
phates. Particular  reference  to  the  guarantee  should 
be  made  in  these,  and,  indeed,  in  all  instances.  In  most 
of  those  which  are  accompanied  by  a  guarantee,  the 
actual  analysis  substantiates  the  same,  except  in  a  few 
cases.  Several  of  these  preparations  are  not  economical 
sources  of  plant-food,  although  the  majority  are  much 
better  than  the  average  complete  fertilizer  in  this  re- 
spect. From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  care  is  re- 
quired in  the  use  of  these  unbalanced  mixtures.  In  the 
case  of  the  plain  superphosphate,  no  valuation  has  been 
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affixed;  the  cost  per  pound  of  available  phosphoric  acid, 
calculated  from  the  content  and  from  the  selling  price, 
is  5.7  cents. 

The  samples  of  wood  ashes  examined  were  of  good 
quality,  with  the  exception  of  No.  0110,  which  is  low 
in  all  the  plant-food  ingredients,  particularly  the 
potash.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  admixture  with 
foreign  matter,  principally  sand,  for  it  contains  17.36 
per  cent,  of  matter  insoluble  in  strong  acid.  The  favor- 
able effect  which  often  follows  the  use  of  wood  ashes  is 
well  recognized,  and  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  lime  it 
contains.  To  farmers  who  desire  to  apply  lime,  wood 
ashes  have  an  increased  value,  dependent  upon  the  price 
at  which  they  can  purchase  the  lime  in  other  forms  in 
their  own  neighborhood.  This  value  the  Station  does 
not  undertake  to  determine,  and  hence  the  valuations  of 
wood  ashes  are  based  only  upon  their  content  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  and  5 
cents  per  pound,  respectively.  A  sample  of  "Onondaga 
Land  Plaster,"  furnishing  lime  only,  is  also  reported, 
and  for  similar  reasons  receives  no  Valuation. 

A  sample  of  "Peanut  Pulp,"  or  "Chinese  Fertilizer," 
imported  from  China  and  used  by  Chinese  who  are 
farming  near  Camden,  is  included.  It  is  a  material 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  including  small  amounts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  Its  valuation  is  $28.90  per  ton, 
and  its  selling  price  is  at  the  rate  of  $120  per  ton. 

The  remainder  of  the  miscellaneous  materials  are 
factory  waste  or  natural  products,  which  were  exam- 
ined to  determine  their  character  as  sources  of  plant- 
food.  They  include  two  samples  of  hair  manure,  fur- 
nishing nitrogen  at  5.1  cents  and  4.6  cents  per  pound, 
respectively ;  two  samples  of  wood  waste,  furnishing  nit- 
rogen, one  at  7.0  cents  and  the  other  at  one-half  cent 
per  pound :  two  samples  of  duck  manure,  one  of  licorice 
root  ashes,  tAvo  of  muck,  three  of  marl,  and  one  of  "agri- 
cultural salt." 


The  Soap  Trade  in  Turkey. 

An  Austro-Hungarian  official  report  says  that  makers 
of  soap  desirous  of  doing  a  trade  with  Turkey  are 
earnestly  advised  to  use  only  perfectly  pure  olive  oil. 
All  soaps  containing  cotton  oil,  pea-nut  oil  or  sesame 
oil  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  country  by  the  Turkish 
customs  houses;  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
Salonici.  The  slightest  admixture  of  cotton  oil  will 
suffice  to  lead  to  the  confiscation  of  an  entire  consign- 
ment, and  the  exporter  in  question  may  consider  himself 
lucky  if  he  gets  his  goods  back  at  all.  Some  exporters 
have  ever  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  because  they  had 
used  olive  oil  which  had  been  put  in  barrels  formerly 
used  for  cotton  oil. 


Ammonia   Soap. 

Owing  to  the  volatility  of  ammonia,  and  the  ease  with 
which  ammonia  salts  are  decomposed  in  presence  of 
alkalis,  the  production  of  ammonia  soaps  containing  any 
notable  proportion  of  this  ingredient  has  hitherto  been 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Now,  however,  Oscar  See- 
bor,  of  Stuttgart,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  obstacle,  by  reason  of  the  property,  ex- 
hibited by  sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride),  of  com- 
bining with  acid  soap  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. He  takes  an  acid  soap  prepared  by  partially 
saponifying  fat,  and  adds  therto,  whilst  still  in  a  hot, 
liquid  condition,  100 — 150  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  pre- 
viously freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  its  contained 
water  by  warming.  When  cold,  this  soap  is  shredded 
fine,  and  mixed  with  soap  prepared  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, the  product  then  having  the  property  of  disengag- 
ing ammonia  on  being  dissolved  in  water  for  use. — 
"Chem.  Tech.  Zeitung." 


Test  for  Menthol  in  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Ferdinand  A.  Sieker  (Pharm.  Review)  believes  that 
a  number  of  samples  of  oil  of  peppermint  have  been  con- 
demned by  pharmacists  as  dementholized  because  of  a 
failure  to  properly  apply  the  pharmacopceial  test  (plac- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  snow  or  pounded  ice,  and  salt). 
"It  is  a  well  known  fact,"  he  writes,  "that  a  temper- 
ature of  —21°  C.  can  be  attained  with  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  salt.  The  0°  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
(equivalent  to — 17.7  C.)  represents  the  temperature 
produced  with  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  by  the  inven- 
tor of  this  instrument.  In  the  hands  of  the  inexper- 
ienced a  much  higher  temperature  may  prevail,  espec- 
ially if  no  thermometer  is  used  to  control  the  work.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  wise  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the 
next  revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  the 
temperature  at  which  the  oil  should  congeal.  In  deter- 
inining  the  temperature  of  the  sample  of  oil  under  ex- 
amination, the  thermometer  should  be  inserted  into  the 
oil.  Inserting  the  thermometer  into  the  freezing  mix- 
ture instead  of  into  the  oil  is  not  sufficient,  because  the 
temperature  of  a  heterogenous  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt  is  evidently  not  uniform  throughout."  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  chilling  the  oil  to  — 18  or 
— 20°  C.  To  determine  the  effect  of  the  steam  process 
of  rectification,  "100  parts  of  oil  of  fair  color  was  recti- 
fied in  a  current  of  steam,  the  condensed  water  was  not 
returned  to  the  still  but  was  rejected.  The  yield  was 
90  parts  of  an  oil  that  was  practically  colorless  when 
observed  in  comparatively  small  bulk,  and  6.94  parts 
of  an  oil  that  was  somewhat  darker  and  of  thick  con- 
sistency. This  dark  fraction  was  collected  last  and 
could  not  be  sold  as  "redistilled  oil"  without  further  rec- 
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tification.  The  loss  including  the  resin  that  remained  in 
the  still  was  three  parts,  which  is  less  than  the  average 
loss.  The  crude  oil  assayed  47.97  per  cent,  of  free  men- 
thol and  6.439  per  cent,  of  menthol  in  the  form  of  esters. 
The  specific  gravity  was  0.9082  at  15°  C.  and  it  con- 
gealed when  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  first 
fraction  of  the  rectified  oil  (consisting  of  90  parts)  as- 
sayed 46. G2  per  cent,  of  free  menthol  and  6.35  per  cent, 
of  combined  menthol.  The  specific  gravity  was  0.9072 
at  15°  C.  and  it  congealed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
last  or  dark  fraction  assayed  62.14  per  cent,  of  free  men- 
thol and  10.512  per  cent,  of  combined  menthol.  The 
specific  gravity  was  0.9125  at  15°  C,  at  which  temper- 
ature it  was  a  thick  liquid.  It  congealed  when  immersed 
in  a  freezing  mixture  without  long  exposure  and  without 
the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  menthol." 


The  Trade  and  Industry  of  Greenland. 

The  Danish  Export  Association  at  Copenhagen  have 
published  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  trade  and 
industry  of  Greenland,  and  of  the  working  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Greenland  Company.  The  following  are  ex- 
tracts from  those  particulars: — "The  Greenland  trade 
always  has  been  and  still  is  monopolised  by  the  State, 
and  only  Government  vessels  are  allowed  to  sail  in 
Greenland  waters.  The  west  coast  of  Greenland,  be 
tween  the  60th  and  73d  degrees  of  latitude  is  closed  to 
navigation  by  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  and  by  Danish 
vessels  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Danish 
Government.  Such  cases,  however,  in  which  the  master 
of  a  ship,  on  account  of  shipwreck  or  other  cause,  is 
obliged  to  seek  a  harbor  in  Greenland,  are  excepted. 
For  foreign  travelers  also  Greenland  is  a  closed  country, 
unless  the  traveler  in  question  has,  beforehand,  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Danish  Government,  a  permis- 
sion, however,  which  is  very  seldom  given,  and  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  person  concerned  is  backed  by  his 
own  Government.  The  trade  in  seal  blubber  is  carried 
on  directly  with  the  Greenlanders  at  the  various  trading- 
stations  and  the  outlying  stations  in  connection  there- 
with, where  it  is  boiled  down  into  oil,  in  which  form  it  is 
exported  to  Denmark.  There  the  oil  is  still  further  re- 
fined, and  is  put  upon  the  market  as  light  brown  and 
seal  oil.  A  third  kind  of  oil  is  the  so-called  'three  crown 
oil,'  i.  e.,  seal  oil  which  has  undergone  a  further  boiling 
and  refining  process.  The  seal  oil  of  the  Greenland 
trade  is  stated  to  be  very  well  known,  and  to  be  every- 
where recognized  as  an  excellent  product.  One  thing 
that  always  brings  it  (the  so-called  'Company  Oik)  to 
the  front  is  that  it  is  always  produced  as  an  unadulter- 
ated article.  During  the  last  few  years,  with  a  view  to 
safeguard  purchasers  abroad  against  imitations,  a  rule 
has  been  in  force  that,  if  desired,  every  cask  of  seal  oil 


must,  on  delivery,  have  the  bunghole  closed  with  the 
seal  of  the  Greenland  Company.  By  this  precautionary 
measure  the  purchaser  has  a  guarantee  that  the  oil  in 
the  cask  is  real  'Company  Oil.'  About  10,000  casks  of 
seal  oil  are  produced  annually,  of  which  about  one-fifth 
is  light  brown  oil.  Besides  seal  oil,  other  kinds  of  train 
oil,  such  as  whale,  cod,  and  carrion  oil,  are  exported 
from  Greenland  to  Denmark.  These  kinds  of  train  oil, 
however,  are  prodiiced  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be 
of  no  special  importance  in  the  train  oil  market.  The 
seal  oil  was  formerly  sold  by  auction ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  sold  privately  at  prices  that  are  fixed  by  the 
management.  The  head  office  of  the  administration  of 
the  Greenland  Co.  is  in  Copenhagen,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  a  director.  The  administration  is  under  the 
Ministry  for  Home  Affairs.  The  exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Denmark  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  on 
exclusively  by  means  of  the  nine  vessels  belonging  to 
the  company,  viz.,  five  brigs,  three  barques,  aad  a  rinall 
steamer,  having  a  total  register  tonnage  of  about  2,000 
tons  net.  Several  of  these  vessels,  which  are  suitable  for 
sailing  through  drift  ice,  make  two  voyages  a  year,  and 
the  steamer,  as  a  rule,  three  voyages.  One  of  them,  the 
brig  named  'The  Whale,'  is  nearly  100  years  old. 


Tooth    Soap. 

White  soap   600  grs. 

Tincture  of  krameria 200  grs. 

Precipitated  chalk 220  grs. 

Benzoic  acid 30  grs. 

Potassium  chlorate 50  grs. 

Borax    50  grs. 

Saccharin   10  grs. 

Oil  of  cinnamon *  .  1  mm. 


Estimation   of   Crude  Glycerine. 

Crude  glycerines,  says  M.  Ferrier,  in  the  Journal  dc 
Pharmacie  et  de  Ckimie,  are  estimated  by  their  density 
which  ought  to  be  1.240,  and  by  their  yield  of  ash  which 
should  not  be  more  than  5  per  cent.  M.  Ferrier  pro- 
poses the  following  method:  The  glycerine  is  evapor- 
ated, the  tarry  residue  ignited,  the  spongy  mass  formed 
is  broken  up,  5  to  6  ccs  of  water  added,  and  after  a  few 
moments  of  contact  the  solution  is  drawn  off  with  a 
pipette,  and  a  second  similar  washing  adopted.  These 
wash  liquors  are  preserved.  The  contents  of  the  evapor- 
ating basin  are  dried,  and  then  calcined.  The  burning 
of  the  carbon  takes  place  very  quickly  after  the  removal 
of  the  solution  salts.  When  the  ash  is  cool  the  wash 
liquors  are  added  and  the  whole  dried,  the  residue  being 
brought  to  a  dull  red  heat  for  one  or  twer  seconds.  By 
this  method  the  results  are  said  to  be  constant,  and  ex- 
act to  the  fourth  decimal  place. 
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On   Credit. 
By  Chas:   D.  Wettack,  in  National  Provisioned. 

The  old  subject  of  credit  it  still  being  presented  in  so 
many  shapes  and  forms  that  it  will  soon  be  a  wonder  if 
there  will  be  anything  left  of  it  that  will  make  it  pre- 
sentable in  some  other  way. 

Credit,  so  to  speak,  is  simply  the  confidence  reposed 
by  one  person  in  another  to  do  a  certain  thing  or  things 
at  a  certain  time — a  contract  pure  and  simple  in  which 
every  one  who  has  anything  to  do  in  this  department 
has  his  own  methods  of  construing  it,  and  here  are  a  few 
of  mine : 

1.  On  the  application  for  credit;  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  granting  of  such  credit  ?. 

2.  On  the  application  of  credit ;  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  refusal  of  such  credit? 

3.  The  relation  that  exists  between  creditor  and 
debtor. 

a.  The  grantor  of  credit. 

b.  The  acceptor  of  credit. 

Following  the  lines  laid  down  above,  the  first  propo- 
sition presents  itself  in  this  light.  As  a  rule,  credit  is 
asked  for  when  ready  cash  is  not  at  hand,  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  obtain  merchandise  on  the  strength  of  certain 
statements  regarding  capital,  reputation,  experience, 
ability,  speculative  chances  for  success.  On  this  first 
point  there  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion,  and  it  will 
follow  that  admitting  that  the  mercantile  reports  are 
absolutely  valuable,  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  pass  by  the 
experience  of  those  whose  names  have  either  been  given 
or  obtained  otherwise  as  reference.  The  points  to  be 
considered  in  such  information  would  naturally  be  the 
length  of  time,  the  amount  of  purchases,  if  in  accord- 
ance with  good  judgment,  and  the  promptness  in  meet- 
ing obligations.  In  determining  the  basis  on  agency  re- 
ports, it  is  questionable  whether  capital  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  preference  to  character  and  habits  and  the 
reputation  borne  in  the  community;  so  that  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  one  must  depend  largely  upon  the  other, 
and  undoubtedly,  capital  being  a  convenient  factor,  yet 
we  have  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  where  character,  rep- 
utation and  integrity  succeeded  where  capital  failed. 
Therefore,  these  two  factors  must  be  closely  scrutinized. 

The  next  point  would  lead  us  to  closely  observe  when 
refusing  credit : 

1 .  Where  the  reputation  and  habits  savor  of  dishon- 
esty, incapability  and  lack  of  business  principles,  such 
as  making  statements  that  on  the  face  are  not  absolutely 
true;  in  other  words,  apparently  excessive  in 'proportion 
to  the  capital,  amount  of  annual  business  and  general 
demands  of  the  community. 

2.  Insufficiency  of  capital  must  also  enter  into  con- 
sideration, yet  it  is  not  wholly  sufficient  to  refuse  credit 


on  this  alone,  as  the  capital  may  be  amply  sufficient,  yet 
so  tied  up  and  unavailable  that  promptness  in  meeting 
obligations  is  an  impossibility.  Frequently  on  this  point 
credit  is  refused  intuitively,  and  how  often,  when  second 
thought  is  taken,  in  place  of  refusing,  credit  is  granted, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  very  same  account  is 
charged  off  as  doubtful,  having  been  returned  by  at- 
torneys as  worthless. 

Taking  up  the  third  and  last  point,  the  grantor  of 
credit  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer the  fullest  confidence,  as  it  is  frequently  within 
the  power  of  the  grantor  to  point  out  weak  places  that 
need  strengthening.  How  often  when  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer is  asked  to  furnish  a  statement  of  his  affairs  he 
rudely,  often  insultingly,  declines,  stating  that  his  credit 
is  unlimited  elsewhere,  and  the  order  is  countermanded. 
This  at  once  shows  a  lack  of  the  principles  that  justify 
credit.  Happily  it  appears  that  this  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  seller  is  becoming  less  frequent, 
and  those  who  are  applying  for  credit  in  many  cases  feel 
that  those  with  whom  they  intend  to  deal  have  at  heart 
the  hest  wishes  for  their  success. 


Changes  in  Naval  Stores  Rules. 

The  changes  agreed  upon  in  the  rules  governing  the 
naval  stores  trade  of  Savannah  will  go  into  effect  Satur- 
day, March  16,  when  the  ten  days'  notice  required  will 
have  expired.  These  changes  are  the  result  of  a  recent 
fight  over  what  were  considered  faulty  methods  in  pack- 
ing and  other  considerations  affecting  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment- of  naval  stores. 

In  the  general  rules  of  the  naval  stores  it  is  provided 
in  section  17  that  instead  of  the  inspection  committee 
furnishing  inspectors'  type  samples,  as  at  present,  the 
"inspectors  must  apply  to  the  inspection  committee  for 
approved  type  samples  at  least  once  in  two  months  or 
oftener,  if  necessary,  and  pay  cost  of  same."  Hereto- 
fore these  types  have  been  furnished  the  inspectors  free 
of  charge,  and  the  intention  is  to  put  the  cost  of  delivery 
and  the  samples  on  the  inspectors.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  foregoing  relates  to  the  general  rules  governing  the 
entire  trade. 

A  number  of  changes  will  be  made  in  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  naval  stores  trades  among  members  of  the 
Savannah  Board  of  Trade.  In  section  5,  which  relates 
to  turpentine,  the  entire  section  will  be  stricken  out,  and 
the  following  substituted : 

"Packages  must  be  well  made,  new  or  second-hand 
barrels,  holding  from  forty-eight  (4-8)  to  fifty-four  (54) 
gallons  gross;  staves  of  white  oak;  heads  of  white  oak 
or  of  white  ash;  all  well  seasoned,  and  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  for  the  staves,  and  one 
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inch  thick  for  the  heading  when  dressed.  They  shall 
have  six  steel  hoops — say,  two  (2)  head  hoops,  If  inches 
wide  by  7  inches  gauge,  and  four  (4)  quarter  and  bilge 
hoops,  1-|-  inches  wide  by  18  gauge;  all  barrels  to  have  at 
least  two  good  coats  of  glue;  each  barrel  to  have  one 
good  coat  of  Spanish  brown  paint  on  each  head,  and, 
when  filled,  the  bungs  shall  be  tight  and  well  glued  in." 

With  reference  to  this  change  a  resolution  was 
adopted  providing  that  "section  5  of  the  rules  regulat- 
ing the  naval  stores  trade  among  members  of  the  Savan- 
nah Board  of  Trade  be  suspended  during  the  season  of 
1901-02  so  far  as  to  permit  the  cooperage  companies  to 
use  their  present  stock  of  staves  and  headings,  though 
lighter  in  dimensions  than  that  required  in  said  sec- 
tion 5." 

The  local  rules  as  to  rosin  are  also  to  be  changed. 
In  section  2,  which  provides  that  all  samples  of  rosin 
shall  be  £-inch  square,  and  taken  at  least  six  (6)  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  rosin,  and  the  grade  made  to 
conform  to  the  standard  of  the  Savannah  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  is  stricken  oirt. 

A  further  change  will  be  in  section  3,  which  will  be 
changed  from  "before  weighing  all  rosin  shall  be  sam- 
pled and  coopered,"  to  "all  rosin  shall  be  weighed  before 
sampling  and  coopering." 

Section  9,  reading  as  follows,  will  be  entirely  stricken 
out : 

"In  any  sale  of  rosin  by  sample,  any  portion  of  the 
lot  not  coming  up  to  sample  shown  may  be  rejected  by 
the  purchaser;  provided,  that  when  the  lot  sold  is  of 
various  grades,  and  for  proper  cause  rejections  are  made. 
and  such  rejected  barrels  are  from  the  grades  better 
than  the  average,  the  seller  shall  make  good  to  the  buyer 
the  difference  in  value;  and  if  the  rejections  are  from 
grades  below  the  average,  the  buyer  shall  make  good  to 
the  seller  the  difference." 

Section  12,  reading  as  follows,  will  also  be  entirely 
stricken  out : 

"On  re-inspection  of  rosin,  if  top-head  samples  are 
again  taken,  on  all  such  re-inspections  a  margin  of  10 
per  cent,  be  allowed  for  rosin  either  falling  off  or  grad- 
ing a  grade  higher  than  the  original  grade,  and  any  dif- 
ferences beyond  this  percentage  to  be  adjusted  on  a  mut- 
ual allowance  basis." — Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Reporter. 


Trade    Papers   Versus   Circulars. 

The  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  use  circular  letters 
in  place  of  space  in  trade  papers  is  the  result  of  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  good  name.  The  right  kind  of  a 
trade  paper  is  the  adviser  of  its  readers — it  helps  them 
over  the  hard  places  in  business,  it  gives  notice  of  new 
things,  and  makes  a  relentless  fight  on  fakes  and  fakirs. 


It  is,  first  of  all,  the  friend  of  its  readers.  This  kind  of 
paper  will  not  accept  the  advertisement  of  any  firm 
which  is  irresponsible  or  fakish;  this  gives  an  implied 
good  name  to  every  advertiser.  The  business  relations 
between  persons  introduced  by  a  mutual  friend  are  more 
cordial  than  those  who  meet  because  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  one  who  has  something  to  sell.  The  trade  paper 
will  introduce  and  manufacturer  or  jobber  to  the  class  of 
business  men  he  wants  to  reach.  The  introduction  com- 
ing in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement  does  not  mater- 
ially lessen  the  value  of  the  introduction.  The  reader 
knows  that  the  firm  is  responsible,  or  it  would  not  be 
allowed  to  advertise  in  this  particular  publication. 

If  each  advertisement  is  written  in  the  nature  of  a 
direct  bid  for  trade,  the  trade  paper  advertisement  will 
bring  larger  results  than  a  circular  every  time.  The 
average  manufacturer,  however,  puts  a  standard  card 
in  the  trade  paper  space,  and  then  supplements  this  ad- 
vertisement with  circular  letters,  and  because  returns 
come  he  things  the  letters  are  alone  responsible.  The 
results  come  because  his  trade  paper  advertising  has  es- 
tablished his  good  name.  A  business  man  nowadays  who 
gets  a  circular  letter  from  a  strange  firm  has  to  be 
mightily  interested  before  he  will  give  it  any  consider- 
ation. There  are  too  many  good  and  reliable  firms  to 
experiment  with  strangers. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  the  irresponsible  manufac- 
turer, driven  out  of  trade  papers,  that  resorts  to  circular 
letters.  For  the  legitimate  manufacturer  or  jobber  to 
try  to  compete  with  this  class  is  foolishness.  It  is  fool- 
ish for  two  reasons :  He  simply  injures  himself  every 
time  he  notices  this  class;  second,  it  costs  too  much  in 
proportion  to  what  can  be  taken  out  of  it.  Advertising 
with  circular  letters  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  kinds 
of  advertising. — Canadian  Druggist. 


Candles  in   Morocco. 

M.  Albert  Pinard,  the  French  Consul  at  Casablanco, 
reports  that  Belgium  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  England's  monopoly  in  candles,  but  has  managed  to 
bring  her  trade  up  to  a  value  of  55,560  frs.,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  imports.  France  is  making  no 
efforts  to  do  anything  in  this  article.  The  greasy,  easily 
meltable,  transparent,  cheap  Belgian  candle  is  steadily 
pressing  on  in  the  wake  of  the  English  article,  which 
still  commands  the  market,  because,  although  more 
solid,  harder,  and  whiter,  it  is  not  any  dearer  than  the 
other.  The  French  candles  stocked  to  not  do  honor  to 
their  country  of  origin.  Prices  are  as  follows :  French, 
400  gramme  packet,  75  centimes;  English,  15  oz.  packet 
of  twelve  candles,  5-1  centimes;  candles  "made  in  Bel- 
gium," 15  oz.  packet  of  twelve  candles,  54  centimes. 
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Treasury    Decisions. 

Schieffelin  &  Co.  imported  at  New  York  oil  made 
from  peach  and  apricot  kernels.  It  was  returned  by  the 
local  appraiser  as  "oil  almonds,  free  (tested  and  found 
from  peach  and  apricot  kernel  oil)."  It  was  assessed 
for  duty  by  the  classifying  officer  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  under  the  provisions  of  par.  3  of  the 
act  of  1897,  as  an  "expressed  oil."  The  importers 
claimed  free  entry  as  almond  oil,  under  par.  626  of 
said  act. 

The  collector  based  his  decision  upon  the  ruling  laid 
down  in  G.  A.  4:540,  wherein  this  Board  held  that  peach 
and  apricot  kernels  were  not  dutiable  as  almonds,  and, 
in  relying  upon  that  ruling,  the  collector  presumably 
concluded  that  as  peach  and  apricot  kernels  were  not 
dutiable  as  almonds,  an  oil  made  from  such  articles 
could  not  be  entered  as  an  almond  oil.  The  provision  in 
par.  626,  however,  permits  free  entry  of  almond  oil,  and 
the  question  to  be  decided  was  solely  as  to  the  commer- 
cial designation  of  the  article.  While  the  importers  ad- 
mitted that  this  oil  was  not  made  from  almonds,  but 
from  peach  and  apricot  kernels,  it  was  also  undisputed 
that  the  article  is  generally  known  to  trade  as  almond 
oil.  The  testimony  before  the  Board  went  to  show  that 
75  per  cent,  of  all  so-called  almond  oil  dealt  in  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  is  made  not  from  almonds  but 
from  peach  and  apricot  kernels.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  as  the  oil  in  question  was  known  to  trade  and 
dealt  in  and  always  designated  as  almond  oil,  that  that 
designation  must  control  its  classification.  (Amer.  Net 
&  Twine  Co.  vs.  Worthington,  141  U.  S.,  468,  and  cases 
there  cited.)  The  protest  was  accordingly  sustained. 
*         *         * 

A  fat  called  "Ko-nut,"  composed  entirely  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  or  fat,  without  a  mixture  of  other  substances, 
and  without  any  addition  of  butter,  is  not  considered 
oleomargarine,  and  is  not  subject  to  tax. 

The  above  decision  was  rendered  upon  a  sample  of 
fat  called  "Ko-nut,"  manufactured  by  the  India  Refin- 
ing Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  put  upon  the  market  by 
the  India  Food  Co.,  8  North  Market  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  sample  is  composed  entirely  of  cocoanut  oil 
or  fat,  without  admixture  of  other  substance,  and  with- 
out any  addition  of  butter,  and  has  not  been  salted  or 
churned  with  milk  or  cream.  The  sample  is  perfectly 
white  in  color,  and  does  not  resemble  butter,  except  in 
so  far  as  cocoanut  fat  bears  some  general  resemblance 
to  butter. 


"How  much  is  this  soap  a  cake?"  "Take  two  for  15 
cents."  "Two  ?  Do  you  think  I  buy  soap  by  the  whole- 
sale ?" — Flieeende  Blatter. 


Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Louisville  (Ky)  Soap  Co.  reports  that  the  de- 
mand for  its  products  has  been  so  great  that  since  fall 
the  works  have  been  running  every  night,  except  Satur- 
days, until  9  :30  p.  m.  They  now  have  in  the  course  of 
erection  two  10,000  barrel  storage  tanks  and  contem- 
plate enlarging  the  plant  to  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  following  are  new  incorporations : 

The  Spence  Degreasing  Co.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  ex- 
tract oils.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorporators :  Wm.  H. 
Spence,  Anton  H.  Brex,  Bennett  A.  Hankin. 

The  Chickasaw  Soap  Co.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  capital 
$15,000.  Incorporated  by  W.  H.  Darden  and  J.  R. 
Trimmier. 

The  Dearborn  Compound  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  capital 
$2,500,  to  handle  grease.  W.  H.  Edgar,  C.  M.  Eddy 
and  T.  C.  Hughes. 

The  drumhead  blew  out  of  a  100-gallon  steel  £ank  at 
the  works  of  the  San  Francisco  Candle  and  Glycerine 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  recently,  injuring  two  employees. 

Fire  has  destroyed  the  soap  factory  of  J.  B.  Hayes, 
Randolph,  Me. 

A  new  soap  factory  is  a  project  for  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  Va, 

The  perfume  establishment  of  the  Doetschman  Mfg. 
Co.,  New  York,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  2d 
ult,  the  damage  being  $2,000. 

Jacob  Levy,  long  familiar  in  the  fat  business  in  New 
York,  has  died. 

F.  Sigman,  for  a  long  time  manufacturing  soap  in 
Cincinnati,  has  made  an  assignment. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Boston,  of  the  New  England 
Laundry  Club,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  was  invited  to 
speak  and  got  off  the  following  on  a  man  well-known  in 
Boston  soap  circles :  "I  was  introduced  early  in  the 
evening  to  one  'Si.'  or  'Wu.'  or  "Mitch.'  Wing,  and  of 
course  I  naturally  looked  behind  his  head,  but  am  re- 
lieved to  find  that  he  is  a  Caucasian,  though  I  under- 
stand his  name  has  got  him  into  trouble  several  times. 
Not  long  ago,  I  understand,  he  packed  some  goods  to  go 
to  Shanghai,  and  someone  saw  the  package,  and  not  re- 
alizing who  the  proprietor  was,  said,  'Dear  me,  is  he  go- 
ing back  home  after  all  ?'  " 
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The  New  York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.,  whose  plant  was 
so  greatly  damaged  by  fire  in  February,  are  in  full  work- 
ing order  again. 

The  chemists  of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity  have 
formed  the  Kansas  City  section  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society. 

W.  J.  Gibson  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  dissolved  part- 
nership, N.  A.  Hutchins,  retiring.  But  the  business  will 
continue  under  the  same  name,  W.  A.  Green  having  be- 
come associated  with  Mr.  Gibson. 

What  is  said  to  be  intended  for  the  largest  chemical 
works  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Pey- 
ton Chemical  Co.,  at  Martinez,  Cal.  The  product  will 
consist  largely  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid. 

Herman  Tappen's  perfume  factory  in  New  York,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  dozen  manufacturers  of  witch  hazel  extract  are 
about  forming  the  "National  Witch  Hazel  Co.,"  with 
head  office  in  New  York.  The  prospectus  sets  forth  that 
the  annual  output  of  the  extract — which  is  made  exclu- 
sively in  New  England — is  20,000  barrels  of  fifty  gal- 
lons each,  but  that  before  this  reaches  the  consumer  it 
is  adulterated  by  middlemen  to  represent  about  three 
times  that  quantity.  The  combination  purposes  to  ob* 
viate  this  evil  and  incidently  increase  its  .own  profits 
very  materially. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

668,556.     Washing  or  cleaning  apparatus.     Eugene  R. 

Edson,  assignor  to  Buckeye  Fish   Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
668,365.     Washing-machine.  Kaspar         Wieehers, 

Chicago,  111. 

LABELS. 

8,155.     Title:    "Chinaman's  Secret."    (For  washing 

Compound).     Raymond  M.  Ferguson,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich. 
8,202.     Title:     "Medicura  Medicated  Toilet  Soap."' 

(For  Toilet  Soap).     Miltiades  Cossenas,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
8,217.     Title:     "A  Dirty  Hand  Made  Handsome." 

(For  Soap).    Rennetts  C.  Miller,  Providence, 

R.  I. 


A  Cake  of  Domestic  Soap. 

Soap  making,  like  many  other  industrial 
undergoes  changes  from  time  to  time,  the  old  order  pass- 
eth  away,  and  giveth  place  to  the  new.  The  change  is  al- 
ways in  the  direction  of  progress;  the  soap  which  was 
considered  of  excellent  quality  yesterday  having  today 
to  take  a  second  place,  the  quality  of  the  material  hav- 
ing been  improved.  Then  new  processes  are  being  con- 
stantly brought  forward,  which,  perhaps,  for  special  pur- 
poses are  found  to  be  better  than  the  old  ones'  and  so 
changes  have  to  be  made  in  various  ways  to  bring  these 
new  processes  into  use. 

Then  again,  in  the  case  of  soap  making,  the  great 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  production 
and  use  of  explosives  has  led  to  an  increased  demand  for 
glycerine,  and  as  the  fats  and  oils  are  the  chief  sources 
from  which  this  substance  is  obtained,  the  soap  maker 
is  now  compelled  to  consider  the  glycerine  as  being  of 
equal  importance  with  the  soap,  and  to  take  steps  to 
separate  it  out,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  he  simply  looked 
upon  it  as  a  waste  product,  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away. 
He  has  to  vary  his  modes  of  working  so  as  to  be  able  to 
obtain  this  valuable  product.  It  is  possibly  now  a  con- 
venient time  to  describe  the  mode  of  preparing  a  cake 
of  ordinary  domestic  soap,  having  in  view  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  good  quality,  and  the  separation  of  the 
glycerine. 

The  fats  which  are  used  now-a-days  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  soap  are  cottonseed  oil,  tallow,  and  rosi  p., 
and  very  good  proportions  to  be  used  are  one  ton  of  cot- 
tonseed oil,  half  a  ton  of  tallow  and  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  rosin.  If  the  soap  maker  aims  at  producing  a  good 
quality  of  glycerine,  and  we  take  it  that  such  is  the  aim 
of  every  soap  maker,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  fats  which  are  used. 

The  old  idea  that  any  sort  of  fat  is  good  enough  to 
make  a  soap  should  be  discarded,  for  it  is  not  true. 
Good  soap— and  more  especially  good  glycerine — cannot 
be  made  from  poor  and  dirty  fats.  No  matter  how  good 
the  fats  appear  to  be,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  good  soap 
making  for  the  soap  boiler  to  clarify  them  first  by  giving 
them  a  boil  above  a  salt  lye,  using,  say  lye  at  about  5° 
Tw.,  to  10  gallons  of  which  half  a  gallon  of  bisulphite  of 
soda  at  70°  Tw.  is  added,  this  latter  body  exercising  a 
purifying  and  bleaching  effect  on  the  fat,  and  much  im- 
proves it  for  the  subsequent  operations. 

Formerly  soap  makers,  in  making  such  a  soap  as  we 
have  in  view,  often  boiled  up  the  oil,  tallow,  and  rosin 
together,  but  this  is  now  not  a  wise  course  to  pursue  for 
two  reasons,  in  the  first  place,  rosin  has  no  glycerine  in 
its  composition,  and,  therefore,  does  not  add  to  the  gly- 
cerine contents  of  the  lye;  secondly,  all  rosins  contain 
some  coloring  matter,  which,  when  boiled  up  with  soda. 
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turns  brown,  and  this  color  goes  into  the  lye,  then  into  \  ton  more  of  cotton  seed  oil,  \  ton  of  tallow,  and  lid 

the  glycerine,  and  the  value  of  the  latter  is  much  re-  gallons  more  lye  of  15°  Tw.  strength,  and  the  steam 

duced,  therefore  it  is  better  to  deal  with  the  fats  first,  kept  well  boiling.     After  about  an  hour,  120  gallons  of 

and  this  course  will  be  considered.  lye  at  20°  Tw.  may  be  run  in,  and  the  boiling  continued 

Having  dealt  with  the  fats,  we  may  now  consider  the  for  an  hour,  when  93  gallons  of  lye  at  25°  Tw.  may  be 

alkali,  caustic  soda,  which  is  used.    Upon  the  quality  of  added. 

this  depend,  first,  the  quality  which  is  required,  and  By  this  time  all  the  alkali  required  to  saponify  the 
secondly,  the  quality  of  the  crude  glycerine.  Caustic  quantity  of  fat  used  will  have  been  added,  and  all  that 
soda,  is  met  with  commercially  of  various  degrees  of  the  soap  boiler  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  watch  for  the 
strength,  denoted  by  the  percentage  of  sodium  oxide  they  usual  signs  that  .the  soap  has  become  properly  boiled  up 
contain,  as  77$,  and  60$.  The  first  named  is  practically  and  ready  to  be  salted  out,  which  operation  may  be  pro- 
pure,  but  the  last  is  very  impure,  the  contrast  being  in  ceeded  with  and  the  soap  cut  out  of  the  lye.  If  due  care 
the  following  analyses  of  good  commercial  examples  of  has  been  taken  the  spent  lye  will  be  good  quality,  but 
these  two  grades :  dark  in  color,  and  will  yield  a  crude  glycerine  of  ex- 
Caustic  Soda,  77  Per  Cent.  cedent  quality,  free  from  impurities. 

Sodium  hydroxide  99.34$  ^he  next  proceeding  will  now  be  to  proceed  to  the 

Sodium  chloride 21$  cleansing  boil,  and  to  add  the  rosin.    For  this  it  will  be 

Sodium  sulphate    10$  ^est  to  put  into  the  pan  a  weak  brine  liquor,  just  strong 

Sodium    silicate    05^  enough  to  keep  the  soap  open,  add  the  \  ton  of  rosin 

Sodium  aluminate 30$  ailcl  78i  gallons  of  lye  at  20°  Tw.,  and  boil  up  until 

Caustic  Soda   60  Pee  Cent  signs  are  seen  that  the  saponification  of  the  rosin  is  corn- 
Sodium  hydroxide   '. 72.50$  Plete>  and  the  soaP  be§ins  to  close  UP  somewhat  and  have 

Sodium   carbonate    1.25$  a  §'ood  §'rain"    ™s  boil  Wl11  take  some  five  to  six  hours- 

Sodium  chloride                                16  55^  ^are  snoi,ld  ^e  taken  that  the  soap  remains  open  all  the 

Sodium  sulphate  . . . . ...  . . '. !' . '.'.     5^50$  time>  and  if  there  be  anJ  tendency  to  close  up,  more 

Sodium  silicate 0.32$  brine  should  be  added  to  keeP  il  Just  °Pen- 

Sodium  sulphate 1.50$  After  tbis  boil  the  Pan  sbould  be  allowed  to  rest  for 

Sodium  hyposulphite 25$  M  homs>  for  the  soaP  and  ^  to  separate  out.    The  lye 

water                                                    o  i^d  may  be  run  away,  while  the  soap  is  given  a  closing  boil 

_,      .,,  .              ,.    .     ,  .,    .     ,.                         ,.     ,,  by  sending  steam  through  it  until  it  becomes  transparent 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  strong  caustic  there  J  .,  ,        c               -,-?■,               ■    ,     ,,           ,  ■,          ■, 

„       .           ...         ...       ...   ,       . .       °                  ,  and  homogenous :  it  is  then  run  into  the  crutcher,  where 

are  tew  impurities  which  will  trouble  the  soap  maker,  .,   .        .-,.,,            .   ,"  ,,                    ,      ,     »     '           , 

.     ,-,-,,,               ,-,      .           .,.                 t     .  n    ,                 »  it  is  mixed  with  scent  to  the  soap  makers  fancy,  and 

m  the  latter  case  the  impurities  are  a  decided  source  of  .         ,.                       ,     n      , 

,       , ,      „          ,       ,     ,     ,,        .    , .    „          -,i,i              ,,  from  the  crutehers  to  the  frames  to  set. 

trouble,  for  not  only  do  they  interfere  with  the  smooth  TTT    n  .       .     ,,  .                      n            .                         .       . 

„  , .     .    ...               ' ,, .               .    ,  .     , ,                .  Working  m  this  way  a  good  soai)  is  cheaply  produced 

progress  of  the  boiling  up  of  the  soap,  but  in  the  case  of  .,.      ,     °        ,    .     .  J  .  , °     , ,       \  .-,,-,       \        .         e 

,,         ,  ,  .,          ,  .         •   i  ,  .,     ,,                 •    ,     n            i  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  while  the  glycerine  or 

the  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  they  pass  into  the  crude  ,.      .  ,          ,                   _     .        _        ,..        .  . °      ... 

.        .            ,   ,  .     .       .     .,   „            .                          .  the  fat  can  be  recovered  of  good  quality,  which  will  more 

glycerine  and  deteriorate  it  for  various  purposes,  hence  in                                                      ,,                   ,         nil        , 

...             .,  ,    ,     .      ,       ,  .       ..                    ,  , ,  .               ,  than  repay  any  extra  trouble  there  may  be,  although 

they  ought  to  be  kept  out  by  all  means,  and  this  can  only  jn         .         „                  ,              ,.                i- 

.     i.        .         •       t-  i     .         .i           .■  there  is  real! v  none,  when  working  according  to  some  of 

be  done  by  using  high  strength  caustic.  jn               ,    ."      .,    ' 

mi              ,     °        ...   ,.    ,  .,               .     ,   ,          .     .  the  accepted  methods. 

The  soap  boiler  will  find  it  convenient  to  make  lyes  l 

from  his  caustics  of  three  strengths,  viz.:  15°  Tw.,  and 

25°  Tw.    The  first,  if  made  from  77$  caustic,  will  con-  Finality  in  Invention. 

tain  f  lb.  actual  caustic  per  gallon,  the  second  1  lb.  per  Invention  is  essentially  continuous  and  progressive, 

gallon,  and  the  third  1|  lb.  per  gallon.  It  grows  partly  by  development   from  within  of  the 

In  making  a  soap  from  the  materials  given  above,  the  original  idea,  partly  by  the  incorporation  of  various 

soap  boiler  will  run  into  his  pan  \  ton  cottonseed  oil.  modifications  and  improvements  from  without.     There 

\  ton  of  tallow,  20  gallons  of  water;  he  will  now  turn  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  finality  in  invention — no 

on  his  steam,  heating  up  nearly  to  boiling,  and  then  run  stage  at  which  the  inventor  may  fold  his  hands  and  say, 

in  200  gallons  of  lye  at  15°  Tw.,  carefully  watching  for  with  absolute  certainty,  "it  is  finished." 

any  fobbing  and  taking  due  precautions  accordingly.    If  The  recognition  of  this  truth  has  been  the  founda- 

there  appears  to  be  much  difficulty  in  starting  the  sapon-  tion  rock  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  epoch-making 

ification,  some  soap  scraps  of  a  good  quality  of  soap  may  inventions  of  history  have  been  built  up.    Few,  indeed, 

be  thrown  in.    When  it  is  seen  that  the  alkali  and  the  even  of  the  common  devices  and  implements  of  life  have 

fat  have  got  a  good  grip  of  one  another,  there  is  run  in  more  than  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  form  in  which 
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they  were  originally  conceived  and  fashioned.  More 
often  than  not  the  history  of  their  development  is  a 
story  in  many  chapters — a  record  of  patient  experiment, 
careful  reasoning,  countless  trials,  many  failures,  a  few 
successes,  and  a  triumph  that  came  with  double  cer- 
tainty because  it  came  by  slow  degrees. 

Invention  as  a  science  and  art  (for  it  involves  both 
knowledge  and  practice)  is  better  understood  both  as 
to  its  meaning  and  scope  than  it  was.  Thanks  to  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  more  practical  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  popular  ideas  on  the  subject  are  changing  for 
the  better.  The  field  of  invention  is  ceasing  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  idealized  Klondike  or  Cape  Nome, 
where  the  happy  adventurer  turns  up  the  miner's  nug- 
get without  the  hardship  and  the  heartbreak  of  the 
miner's  life.  This  mistaken  view  was,  and  for  that 
matter  is  yet,  answerable  for  a  number  of  half-finished 
but  inherently  valuable  inventions,  which,  for  want  of 
a  little  persistence,  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  pigeon- 
holed patent  and  a  machine  that  lies  neglected  in  the 
cellar.  In  thousands  of  such  cases,  the  inventor  has 
thrown  down  his  tools,  if  not  at  its  very  threshold,  at 
least  within  measurable  distance  of  success. 

Proof  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  no  sooner  has  some  successful  invention 
demonstrated  its  commercial  value,  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  inventors — and  sometimes  their  name  is  legion — 
announce  that  the  device  is  old,  and  that  ten,  twenty, 
aye,  fifty  years  ago  they  "invented"  that  identical  thing, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  the  recipients  of  its  profits. 
We  venture  to  say  that,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  these 
claimants  are  sincere,  and  that,  if  asked  to,  they  could 
produce  the  patent  from  the  pigeonhole,  and  gather  up 
the  decaying  fragments  of  the  machine  from  the  cellar. 
We  also  venture  the  statement  that  a  like  proportion  of 
them  differ  from  the  successful  inventor  in  this,  that 
whereas  they  believed  that  they  had  reached  finality,  he 
did  not ;  and  by  continuing  his  efforts  upon  the  lines  of 
experiment,  invention  and  design,  he  carried  their  crude 
of  incomplete  investigations  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  contain  thousands 
of  half-finished  inventions  which  are  so  far  valuable 
that,  if  the  owners  would  only  develop  them  with  a  frac- 
tion of  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  they  conduct 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  they  would  richly  benefit 
both  themselves  and  the  general  public.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  not  a  few  inventors  who  find  it 
exceedingly  profitable  to  take  up  the  principles  of  dis- 
carded inventions,  and  by  developing  a  practical  em- 
bodiment of  the  same,  give  them  that  commercial  value, 
which,  by  a  little  patience  and  industry  might  have  been 
secured  by  the  original  inventor. 

An  instructive  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  hydraulic 
system  of  air  compression  which  is  illustrated  elsewhere 


in  this  issue.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers 
will  recognize  in  this  plant  a  development  of  the  ancient 
method  of  producing  a  furnace  blast  by  means  of  falling- 
water.  The  theory  upon  which  this  system  is  operated 
is  by  no  means  new,  and  some  of  the  finest  steel  in  the 
world  has  been  made  in  the  catalin  furnace  with  the 
assistance  of  the  water-blast.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the 
trompe,  as  it  is  called,  amenable  to  modern  require- 
ments, and  that  a  most  careful  scientific  investigation 
was  made  some  twenty  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  of  its 
theoretical  possibilities,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  tramps,  with  its  low  efficiency,  has  been 
developed  into  the  present  highly  efficient  air  compres- 
sor. We  quote  this  as  one  among  many  similar  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  inventions  with  great  inherent 
possibilities  may  lie  dormant  in  a  crude  and  impractical 
form  for  centuries,  awaiting  only '  the  attention  of  a 
scientific  and  practical  mind  to  make  them  permanently 
and  adequately  useful. — Scientific  American. 


Don't   Worry. 

When  things  go  contrary,  as  often  they  do, 
And  fortune  seems  burdened  with  spite, 
Don't  give  way  to  grieving  all  dismal  and  blue — 
That  never  set  anything  right ! 

But  cheerfully  face  what  the  day  may  reveal, 
Make  the  best  of  whatever  befall; 

Since  the  more  that  you  worry  the  worse  you  must  feel, 
Why  Waste  time  in  worry  at  all  ? 

We  have  our  troubles,  some  more  and  some  less, 

And  this  is  the  knowledge  we  gain — 
It's  work  and  a  brave  heart  that  lighten  the  stress 

Of  a  life's  share  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
Then  face  with  this  knowledge  fate's  cruelest  deal, 

Too  plucky  to  faint  or  to  fall; 
Since  the  more  that  you  worry  the  worse  you  must  feel, 

Is  it  wisdom  to  worry  at  all  ? 

- — Ripley  D.  Saunders  in  St.  Louis  "Republic." 


The  Scent  of  Royalty. 

Young  Queen  Wilhelmina,  of  Holland,  uses  nothing 
but  eau  de  Cologne  and  white  heliotrope  soap.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  has  on  her  dressing  table  the  follow- 
ing French  essences:  Jonquil,  jasmine,  frangipani, 
violet,  creme  duchesse,  and  lavender  water.  The  Em- 
press of  Germany  prefers  the  perfume  of  new  mown  hay 
to  any  other.  The  Dowager  Queen  of  Italy  shows  her 
patriotism  by  invariably  using  Palermo  soap  and  Roman 
cream.  The  Empress  Frederic,  like  Queen  Wilhelmina, 
thinks  that  there  is  no  perfume  in  the  world  which 
equals  that  of  the  best  eau  de  Cologne.    Our  late  Queen's 
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choice  of  perfumes  was  made  long  ago;  for  half  a  cen- 
tury she  remained  faithful  to  patchouli.  Queen  Alex- 
andra is  more  eclectic.  Not  a  perfume,  cream,  denti- 
frice, or  toilet  water  is  put  on  the  market  which  is  not 
carefully  examined  for  her  by  a  connoisseur.  Other- 
wise she  has  no  perference,  but,  like  the  bee,  flits  from 
flower  to  flower. — Science  Sittings. 


Washing  Powder  and  Preparations. 

BY  Dli.   ST1EFEL,  IN   SOAFMAKER   &   PERFUMER,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  brands,  of 
English  and  German  origin,  all  of  more  or  less  celebrity, 
the  author  found  the  following  to  be  typical  formulae : 

1.  Calcined  soda   80  parts 

Glauber  salt    10  parts 

Kitchen  salt    5  parts 

Water  5  parts 

2.  Calcined  soda 90  parts 

Borax 5  parts 

Water 5  parts 

3.  Calcined  soda   91  parts 

Ammonium  chloride G  parts 

Soap  powder 2  parts 

Water .  .    1  part 

4.  Caustic  soda   40  parts 

Soap  powder 30  parts 

Starch    10  parts 

Water 20  parts 

5.  Calcined  soda .90  parts 

Sodium  hyposulphite 6  parts 

Borax    2  parts 

Water   3  parts 

Jackman  recommends  the  following  as  a  succeda- 
neum  of  the  much-used  bleaching  solutions: 

Sodium  carbonate,  crystal.  ...    6  pounds 

Borax   1  pound 

Dissolve  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  let  cool,  and 
add  8  ounces  potassium  carbonate  and  6^  fluid  ounces  of 
ammonia  water.  Over  2  pounds  of  fresh  quick-lime 
pouT  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  stir  well,  and  set  aside. 
After  a  little  time  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  add  to 
the  foregoing.  The  dissolved  lime  decomposes  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  the  sodium  salt,  and  thus  produces 
a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

Z.  and  W.  Pataky,  Berlin,  propose  the  following: 

1.  Caustic  soda 150  parte 

Bosin   75  parts 

White  soap,  shaved  up 50  parts 

Alum,  in  coarse  powder.  ...    50  parts 

Sodium  bicarbonate 290  parts 

Sodium  silicate,  solid 290  parts 

Water  600  parts 


Bring  the  water  to  a  boil,  and  dissolve  the  water- 
glass  therein.  Add  the  rosin  in  little  pieces,  and,  when 
dissolved,  the  soap,  soda,  alum  and  bicarbonate  in  the 
order  named.  Stir  continuously  until  solution  is 
effected. 

A  most  excellent  preparation  is  the  following : 

Caustic  soda 4  parte 

Ammonium  carbonate   1  part 

Potassium  Carbonate 1  part 

Borax  2  parts 

Water    32  parts 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  water  (cold  water  can  be 
used,  as  it  heats  up  as  solution  progresses),  and  in  the 
solution  dissolve,  first  the  potassium  carbonate,  then  the 
borax,  let  cool  down,  and  finally  add  and  dissolve  the 
ammonium  carbonate. 

DIRECTIONS   TO   GO   WITH   THE   SOLUTIONS. 

These  washing  liquids  should  be  accompanied  by  di- 
rections for  their  use.  They  may  be  worded  as  desired, 
but  should  contain  the  following  facts : 

1.  In  the  outset  add  to  the  cold  water  that  is  to  be 
used  for 'the  wash  sufficient  of  the  washing  liquid  to 
render  it  distinctly  alkaline. 

2.  To  the  first  suds  (Seifenwasser)  add,  as  closely 
as  may  be,  double  the  quantity  added  to  the  cold  water. 
To  the  second  suds  add  somewhat  less,  and  rinse  the 
clothing  after  the  use  of  this. 

3.  To  the  last  rinsing  water  but  one,  if  a  little  oxa- 
lic acid  in  solution  be  added,  it  at  once  removes  all  alka- 
linity, thus  eliminating  any  possible  chance  of  its  affect- 
ing the  blueing  subsequently  used. 

Finally,  Dr.  Stiefel  adds  another  wash  powder,  espe- 
cially for  linen  goods  and  wearing  apparel,  though  also 
answering  for  cotton  wear.  For  woolen  wear  it  requires 
the  addition  of  saponaria  tereto : 

Ammoniac  soda  (sodium  carbon 

ate)    96  parts 

Potassium  carbonate,  impure...  12  parts 

Sodium  hydrate 17  parte 

Sodium  silicate   72  parts 

Potassium  permanganate 2  parts 

Oil  of  thyme 1  part 

Powder  the  solids  and  mix. 

A  point  to  which  attention  should  be  called  in  label- 
ling the  containers  of  all  these  preparations  is  the  fact 
that  spring  and  river  waters  almost  always  contain  more 
or  less  iron  in  some  form,  and  that  this  substance  will 
gradually,  but  sooner  or  later,  cause  the  yellowing  of 
goods  washed  in  such  waters,  no  matter  what  prepara- 
tions may  be  used,  or  what  care  be  taken  in  the  laundry. 
The  remedy,  where  rain  or  pure  water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, is  to  submit  the  wash  to  an  occasional  bleaching 
process. 
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Gas,  Gasoline  and 
...Oil  Engines, 

By  GARDNER  D.  HISCOX,  M.  E. 

The  only  American  book  on  this  interesting  subject. 
365  pages.  Large  Octavo,  illustrated  with  280  hand- 
some engravings. 

Price,  $2.50 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price— 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steam  Engine 
^^-Catechism. 

By  ROBERT  GRIMSSAW,  M.  E. 

413  Pages,        -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
questions,  mainly  intended  for  young  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 

Price,  $2.00 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &,  CO. 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

336  United    States    Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,  N.J. 
White  Q.ueen,  Gree  Bay  {Wis. 

World's  Best,  Green  Bay(Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  Y. 
Purgo,  O.  W.  Gollings,  Chicago 
Malena,  B.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
New  Century,  White  &  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Chic  38 

Globe  Castile  38 
Happy  Moments  38 
Ringer  38 
Tom  Boy  38 
White  Holly  38 
Gotham  Chips  335 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 
Everybody  330 
Dixie  Family  330 
Yankee  58 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 
4  X  High  Grade  338 
2for5-4X    338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 
Fiorina  16 
Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 
Florodora  16 
Romeo  16 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
L'Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Dermic  16 
Colony  Bouquet  16 
La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 
La  Juliette  Musk  16 
La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 
La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 


Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16 

Princeton  16 

Tavern  16 

Cleanall  336 

Washington  336 

Camelia  336 

Congo  336 

Swift's  Pride  337 

old  Mill  337 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 

White  Ribbon  337 

Snap  337 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Green  Plum  337 

Mohawk  337 

Bell  Cow  321 

Queen  Luise  8 

American  Queen  8 

Phonograph  8 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331 

Rose-a  Belle  334 

Mountain  Violets 334 

Long  John  334 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  Bos 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Triple  Extract—  T.  E.  Elder 
Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover,  Easter  Lily,  Iris, 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie.  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum, 
Tube  Rose— 334 

French  Maid  8 

French  Made  8 

Irish  Maid  8 

Gipsey  Q.ueen  8 

Columbine  8 

New  Girl  8 

Solo  93 

Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co, 
N.  Y. 

The  Bather  10 

The  New  Girl  8 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 
No.3.    91 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No.  6.  91 

Aecage  4 

U.  C.  M.  4 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drug's,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Vacuum  Pans 


Manufacturers  of 

Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

fC     fK       fC     »C     »|K       f|C     f|C     »C     f|C     f|C 

In    writing-    to    any   of    our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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STTFFLEMEXTTAire    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the  Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  Wade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained,        tar  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUB  BKANDS  AEE  ENTEKED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


•4  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.  Borinquen,/,M.  5.  and  The 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New      Elkington,  Philadelphia 

York  Bouquet  des  Champa  191 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co.,  Bouquet  de  Noel  IB 

New  York  Bozena  322 

320  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin-  Brag  38 

nati,  O.  Brighton  Family  321 

321  Bell    &    BogartSoap  Co.,  Bristo.335 


:  Crushed  Lily  191  Floriano  Castile  294  La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Crushed  Heliotrope  191  Forest  Bouquet  16  Ladies' Favorite  Lily  324 

Crushed  Roses  191  Formaldie,  Clark  M.  Eggleston.  Ladies'  Toilet  304 

Crushed  Violets  191  New  York  La  Diploma  16 

Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White  Fragrant  Bouquet  301  La  Fantasma  16 

Soap  Works.  Freedom  298  La  Favorita  16 

Crystal    White    Lace,     Crystal  Fruitano,   Leo  S.  Samuel,  New-  La  Favorita  Castile  328 
White  Soap  Works.  ark.  N.J.  La  Gloria  16 

New  York"  Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal- Crystal     White    Tar,     Crystal  A  Bells  308  Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.   Royal 

322  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago.  me  'i'ar  Soap  332  White  Soap  Works.  Soap  &•  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 

323  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,   Ham- Brown  Wax  58  Cuba  63  „   .  ,.,    .  „,  .      ,,„    La  Paloma  54 
ilton.  Ont.                                Bull  DogTar  328                         Cucumber  Cream  16                     Gable  s  Cream  Glycerine 334 Lasco  54 

384  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Burlight.  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Curea  191  Geranium  Bouquet  Glycerin  Lavasa,    F.    W.     Turner     /-., 

Joseph,  Mo.  Chicago  _  ,    _  >"4      Baton 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Buttermilk  and  Rose  water       „.,_.,  „  „       ,       ^e,r,man  8  *  aml|y<  A  urora  Soap  Lavender  Balm  301 
Co                                                                                                  33-j  Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,      Works  La  yjo]a  )91 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co.    By  Jingo,  Als/elder,  Bardes  tf     Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew  Leather  114 

327  Ohio  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati      Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O.  ^  ■""■„,      .     ,.  „"?'£''"£!.  Lounc'1  Bluffs,  la.  Le  Beau  Monde  95 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.Y.  5a'iy  TSP,\C  18-r      c     ,  D-  £\  ^w380,*  Leon  Libert,  A .  F  James,  New 
»"•  Michigan  Soap  Works                                                                            Dayt0D nBe»e.  Tar  Soap  Pioneer  Gladiator  16  York 

Co.,  Dayton,  O.  Gleamme,  /.  W.  Alton,    Cleve-  Lighthouse  298 

Del  Gloria  Castile  328  land,  Ohio  Lilac  Blossoms  302 

Dencia  Boquet  16  Gloria  71  Lilax  302 

Deltaso,   Delta    Mfg.    Co.,    St.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co.,  Lion  Castile  38 

New  York  _  s  Lion  Washing  Powder  302 

Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (WisS  Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 


333  Speichc 
Wabash,  Ind. 

334  Remmers  Soap  Co 
cinnati. 


ees    Co.,  Cairo  Famiiv  Soap  120 

Cairo  MottledGerman  120 
Cin-  Cake  Walk,    Louisville  S.  Wk 
Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Candy,  fames   Tutloch,    Chin 


A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.   H.   G.,    Amalga    Soap    Co 

Brooklyn,  NY.  Canon  Ball  294 

Aladdin  s,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New  Carbolic  Remedy  3! 
kX"  n  ..■  r      *t       v    ,   Carbolic  White  290 

Alfa,  Oettmger  Co.,  Nezu  York.  Cascarill 
Almond  Cream  16—331 
Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga         York  N. 

Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y.  Castile  May  Bell,; 
Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co.  Celery  Cream  16 
American  Girl  115  Centaur  3°7 

lean   Housewife,  tor-  CeIltj     aud"    Sense, 


don  Soap  Co. 
America's  Best  Family,  A  t 

ra,  (III.)  Soap  Works. 
Amonia  302 
Anco  Tar  320 
Anglo-American  331 
Anglo  Saxon  331 


Dewey  286 

Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.   P.  fa 

6r"  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Castar' \" Walter    Eveleth,  New  Domina  (laundry  soap),   Ford,  Good 

Eaton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.       T 
3.  Dominion  16 

Dominion  Buoquet   16 
Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 
Drevfuss  Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 


Soap   Co. 
Gold  Mine  120 
GoldStar  48 
Gold  Standard  8 
Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 
Golden  Cream  320 
Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co.,  St.  loseph.  Mo. 

nd  Michigan  Soap 


Co..  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  11 
Lustrene  327 


Soap  C-.  - 
Century    Borax,    Belknap  S* Domino  16 

McCann,  Ncwburgh,  N.  Y. 


Champion  of  the  West,  /.   T. 


Madison   Square,  Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T. 
Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
f.s  '      Magic  City  308 

Grab,  Grossfeld &  Roe,  Chicago™*™ _,302„,       „D 
Grand  Bonquet  16  JJa  Lady   »  m.  H.  Bog-art,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Fruit  191  Man]  a  ,0 

Greater  New  York,   C.f.  Bent-  Manilla  Bouquet  191 

ley  &  Co.,  New  York  (Maple  Leaf)  for  Canada:     f. 

Gun  Boat  38  „     J.  Logan   St.  fohn,  N.  B. 

Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 


n  Soap  Co, 
glo  Saxon  331  Evans    Cvptess    Ky     '"  Dr.  Janck's Physicians 

Anthea.      Rogtr       6r       Gallet,  cheerful   17  '  ton  SoaP  Cs- 

■.  Taris,  France  Chehchska  Midla,  A  urora,  (111)  Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White   Charles  Heartsease  54 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191  SaaJ)  works.  F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa 

Anti  Rnb,^/?.  E.  L.  fohnston,  Chicago  Oleine  2  Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  soap       Coffin.  New  York 

Cleaneasy  286  „95^    ,       „   „•     .   j  „„„  Heavy  Weight  70 

Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepard,  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320  Helmet  326 


Medicated  Cocoanut  324 


Clin-  ="1«1'»°.    *»■  J-    Bli"M'  Sidicated  Lemon  334 

„New..  l?rk<  N-  v-                     Merchants'  Pure  Family, 
,     Hawaii  70  n   M r    „.,  -.,.     if 


W. 


Denver,>Colo. 
Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 
Anti  Trust  294 
Anvil  Pumice  54 
Arkansas  Traveller  191 
Artisan  2 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 
Auto,   Mark   Mvers, 

phia. 
Avalon  54 
Aurora    Belle,    Auro 

Soap  Works. 


i  Early  Bird  29 


Providence,  R 
Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.)  jj^^ 

Coafoif  Johnny  321  S"1"™1 

Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar 


G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

,  .    Miami  327 

Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  &  vm-  Wppfl  rnmnlcYimi     ww 

P  Jaur&fcZ Jndianapoiis. 

Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap  & 

ticalCo.,   Cincinnati,   O. 


Henderson's  Laundry  S    320      Minteani  U, 
Hesperu^/.  D.Jowers,  Smith  s  MjgB  Bridget's  Shamrock 
Mission  Olive  54 


Fork,    Tenn 


High  Ball  263 


M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 


Philadel-  Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 

Cocoa  Milk,  Wm.  P.  Ja 
i  I7i  \       Co-  Indianapolis, 
a,    (HI.)  ColdCream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 
Colonial  Borax, 
Co..  New 


G.    Cribbs    &  °Son,       Benton  H  °.     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co.,  Model,   Texas  Soap  Co 
Harbor,  Mich.  _      _  _         „^"'fr*  Moon  191 


Baby  Talcom   191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.   Newman,    Au 

ora.  III. 
Bermuda    Star,    Rohe  &•  Br< 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala)  Complexion  Bath  41 

Soap  Co.  Coronado  54 

Bill  the  Kicker  90  (Coronet)  323 

Black  Bear  61  Cotto,      Globe     Refining 

Black     Cat     Petroleum,     New     Louisville,  Ky. 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.       Court,    Court  Perfumery 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      New    York 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat>  Cracker  Jack  35 

Co.  Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 

Black  Hawk,  Wamock  6r  Rat  "         Carbolic  191 


Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day 

ton,   O. 
E electric  63 
.     ^(Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John 
X,    Colonial  Soap      Taylor  &  Co.,  Toronto 
,     „  ..,,..  Eden  Elder  Flower  191 


Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated, 
Hood,  Lotvell,  Mass 


Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  -W  EggVhil 

Co.,  New  York.  Lancaster   Pa 

(Comet)  for  Canada:   D.  Rich-  E1  htll  Won'der  'Tar  191 

ards,  Woodstock,  Ont.  El  Diploma  16 

Comfort,   Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Electric  Mottled  German  120 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotto 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weideman     Co 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark 

N.f. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 


Moonlight,    Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
'  Morning  Star  191 

Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,    Roch- 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Electric  Spark  304 
Elysian  Violet  54 
Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  Sf 

Co.  New   York. 
Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  -vr.w  t,.,.. 

ley  b-  Co.,  New  York  Ja<*  nose.Wm.H.3og-art,N.  Y.  New  Era 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  tr  J"™™"^,.      W..M„„      Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York 


Nana  331 
Naee  Ceske  322 
Nary  Erand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,    White  i^Bagley 
Worcester, 


Co  ,  New   York 


Jas. 


Washing 


New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 
Eulalia  96  Jerena  95  West  Orange,  N.  f. 

•  Excelco   Amer  SoaiMfg  Co    Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63  Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 
Philadelphia'.  "  H .  Newman,  Aurora,  III. 

Extract  Rose  &  Glycerine  95  „         „         000  Slg^r  XL-       ,on 

Kawa-Cura  332  Noodle  Chips  120 

Key  298  Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319   Kickapoo,  Crystal  White  Soap  No  Trust  294 


ston.  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Grass  Belle334 
Bob  Lee  lfll 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 


Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 


Fancy  Laundry  63 
Ferns  and  Flowers 
Fifi  318 
Flag  06 
Floater  120 
Floating  Olive  81 
Floating  Tar  71 
Floral  Honey  16 


Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 


Noxdirt,        Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg,  Wm.  £.  Scott  b>  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Odorless     Napbtha,      Colonia   Pin-Needle,    Enoch    Mort 

Soap  Co.,  New  York.  Sons  Co. 

0-Ko  Ko,      Marinette     (Wis.)  Polskie  Mydlo  322 

Soap  Co.  Porto  Rico  70 

O  d  Granada  Castile  334  P  atte'  Astral  321 

Old  Vet  290  Presto  77 

Olivenall  Prima  Donna  16 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191  Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 

Olive  Oil  Savon  326  Princess  Acacia  16 

Olivine    Washing    Compound,  Princess  Bouquet  16 
One  Second,   One  Second  Mfg.  Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 
Ophir  332 

Bros.,    Philadel- 


Orinda, 

phia,  Pa. 
Orris  Bath  41 
Ospoto,    E. 


Cat 


Con 


Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our  Pusher,   Enterpt 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 


Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity      Washing 

pound  154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
New  Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 

Quaker  Castile  120 
OnakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Mfg.  Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Royal   Worcester,    White  &  Standard  Navy  Tar  334 

Bagley   Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  Star— Chips  120 
Rozella  115  St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 

Rub-No-More,   G.  A.   Berghofr   Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Sultana  Tar  71 

Ruby)  323  Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 

"^  IT"-  W-  *"""<  Cl""   Ki^r  Bros.,  England. 
(SSB%323  tZltlCcZ°LV^ 

Salome,  Salo me  Company,  Cedar  Sweet  Maiden  191 

Rapids,  la.  Sweep    Stake,      He-wit     Bros    Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Sanatine,  /.    H.    Farr   b>  Co.,      Dayton    O. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Swiss  Carnation  332 

Sang-Cutica,     Arnold    Turner, 

New   York  Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co.,       Water/ord,  N.  Y. 


Verona  Violet  95 

Vera   Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolling,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 


Ward's    White   Floating   Bor 

ax  41 
Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 


Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  Philadelph 

Sapodermin,  C.  Bischoff  b>  Co.,  Target,    Reading    (Pa.) 

New  York  Wks. 

Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  2-Bel  Ka  321 

Marin  16  Teddy  Roosevelt  115 

Savon  an  Orris  41  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  WesterrTstar  o4 

Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de      120  Westminister  16 

Savoie   16  Tecumseh  Castile  72  Whaleback  181 

Savon  des  Violettes   191  (Telephone)   for    Canada:     /).  Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose  Richaras.  Woodstock,  Ont .    White  Asl]  """ 


Washeesie  (for  Canada,)   Mc- 
Soap      Laren  &  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 
Washington  Castile  71 
Wedding  Bouquet  16 


Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 
Ox  Gall  Bleaching; 


Radiant,    Oettinger    Co.,    New 

York,  N.    Y. 
Ramona  54 
Red      Heart,     Troy     Laundry 

Machine   Co. 
Reducine.     Max    Rink,     New 

York.  N.Y. 
\W<\  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
Heliotrope334 
„        ,,  Easter  Lily  334 

Iris334 
Lis  de  Valle  334 
08  ,,        ,,Pink  Carnation  334 

36  ,,        ,,  Violette  334 

id  Condensed  S.  319  Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
tre  Tooth  Soap  95     Remmer  Honey  of  White Clo 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.      ver  334 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Remmers  Oatmeal  334 

der  154  Renter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Petro  318  Barclay,   Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Petro-Olive  318  Riviera  16 

Petro-Oleum  318  Riviera  Bouquet  16 

Petro-TarU5.  Riviera  Heliotrope  16 

Physicians'    Universal    Toilet,  Riviera  Liiac  16 
Phoenix  Soap  Wks  Riviera  Rose  16 

(Picture)  323  Riviera  Violet  16 

Pin  191  Rose  de  France  95 

Pine  Apple  334  Rose  White,  A  Is/elder,  Bardes 

Pink  Carnation  16  &>  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Pacific  Laundry  54 

Palma  Rosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston 

Pay  Day  2 
Peach  Bra 
Pearl  Lus 


The  Latest  : 
Savon  Lis  de  IaValle334     """  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334         The  Wizard  115 
Savonia  21  Thistle  Dew  320 

Scalpine,      Newton      Edmonds,  Thunder  29 

Washington,  D.C.  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Si-ourall,    U.S.  Soap  Co.,    CYk- Toilet  Borax  41 

cinnati,  O.  Toilet  Lily  189 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Toilet  Moss  189 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati        Toilet  Niobe  189 
Scourolio    327  Toilet  Rose  189 

Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  &  Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 

Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Tommy  302 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada) .  Tonic  Tar,  333. 
F  J.  Richards  Wooilnfoek,  Out,  3  X  A  A  326 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95  3  X  X  X  326 

Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Win 

peg,  Man. 
Siena  Mad  re  54 
Silverine337 
Silver    Soap    Powder,    Dai 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla 
Slavonic  322 
Slovenske  322 
Sobieski's  Polskie  322 
Sokoli  322 
Snow  Shoe  58 
Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 
Soapo,  6\  L.   Gedney,  East  Or-  Usona  Family  117 

ange,  N.  J.  U.  S.  Mail  38 

Suodiam  Washing   Compound,  IT.  S.  Protection  302 

Walter    Wainwright,     New   Utopia,  Retail    Merchant 
erston,  O.  sociation,  New  Jersey 


White  City  Soap  Chips  189 
White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Co.,  New  York 
White  Fleece  167 
White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 

ark,  N.  J. 
White  Lawn  263 
White  Premium  :!5 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 

Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  &  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 


Yankee  Doodle  268 
Tar  ! 
Toilet 


Soli 

Southern  Belle  191 
Southern  Elder  Flower 
(Souvenir)  323 


I'kalvpta  54 
Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 
Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 
Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 
Uncle   Sam's  Family,   Electri 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
Unico  16 
Union     Square,     Metropolitan  Yellow  imv<n\*\"MapU  Le 

S?aK  C°t<  N.e™  ]  °Zk     ,,.-.,      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
■fid  *•  y.  M'a  A>  mJ 

Yukon  302 
Yusea  58 


Zaza  318 
Zerona  9! 
1900  332 


United  Familie,    Gro 

Roe,  Chicago 
Usona  117 


Vclvo-Silvo,   Wm.  J.  Andet 

New  York 
Venetian  71 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of 'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making-  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds   are  large.     The   section  devoted    to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  I  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them."  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following- 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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A. 


•a: 


W^SsS 


Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  %vith  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Faotoeies  and  Machinery  Fob  Sale  oe  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
more  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertiiing  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


Situation  Wanted,   with  Investment 

Soap  maker,  experienced  in  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  would 
invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  with  services  in  a  well  established 
factory  in  Canada  or  U.  S.  Have  a  responsible  position,  but 
would  like  to  make  a  change.  First-class  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.     E.  K.,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


POSITION    WANTED.     SPECIAL. 

An  expert  soap  maker  who  has  made  nigres  the  study  and 
work  of  a  lifetime,  has  devised  a  method  by  which  more  can  be 
realized  for  the  nigres  than  is  now  obtained  from  the  settled  soap. 
Correspondence  is  now  desired  with  first-class  soap  companies 
with  the  view  of  making  a  business  engagement.  All  answers 
strictly  confidential.  References  given.  Address:  "Progressive 
Chemist,"  care  American  Soap  Journal. 


SOAP    MAKER    WANTED. 

Wanted — Practical  Soap  Maker ;  to  take  charge  of  the  manu- 
facturing department  of  an  established  soap  company— (three 
kettles.)  Must  be  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  settle,  half- 
boiled  and  cold  process  laundry  and  toilet  soaps.  Must  have 
up-to-date  ideas  for  economical  manufacture.  Mention  length 
of  prior  service,  age,  salary  expected  and  references.  All 
communications  will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence.  Address, 
care  of  this  office  "Progressive." 


Wanted  :  A  strictly  first  class  soap  maker,  capable  of  handling 
all  classes  of  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  laundry 
soaps, soap  powder,  chip  soap  and  toilet  base.  Present  capacity 
of  factory  150,000  pounds  per  week.  Good  wages  to  the  right 
man  who  must  be  sober,  honest,  reliable  and  efficient.  None 
but  a  competent  man  need  apply.  "X.  Y.  Z."  Care  of  this 
paper. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Position  wanted  by  a  Chemist  and  Soapmaker  who  is  now 
employed  by  a  large  toilet  soap  company,  but  who  wishes  to 
make  a  change.  Can  take  entire  charge  of  factory,  and  get  up 
brands,  designed  so  that  they  will  sell.  Understands  perfuming 
and  coloring  toilet  soaps.  Have  had  long  experience  in  best 
laundry  and  cold  made  soaps  and  in  the  use  of  cotton  seed  oil 
and  foots.  Can  fit  out  new  modern  plants.  Address:  "Worlds 
Fair,"  1912  Obear  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Situation  wanted  by  a  practical  soap  maker,  makes  laundry, 
floating,  mill,  boiled  and  half-boiled  toilet,  red  oil,  olive  oil, 
chip,  tar  and  castile  soaps,  light  colored  soap  from  cotton  oil 
foots,  fine  settled  resin  soap.  Twenty  years  experience. 
Address:  J.  E.,  care  of  this  paper. 

Situation  wanted  by  a  chemist  who  has  30  years  experience  as 
soap  maker  (laundry  as  well  as  toilet  soaps)  in  all  its  branches, 
oil  refining,  analysis,  &c.  Expert  perfumer.  Want  no  wages  if 
not  satisfactory.  Answers  to :  C.  H.,  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal. 


Situation  wanted  by  a  practical  soap  maker  and  chemist  to 
take  charge  of  manufacturing  department,  experienced  in  laun- 
dry and  milled  soaps,  perfumery,  etc.  Address:  D,  I.,  care 
American  Soap  Journal. 


Position  wanted  by  soap  maker  of  long  experience.  I  under- 
stand my  business  and  can  give  good  references  to  that  effect. 
Qualified  to  take  charge  of  any  factory  or  to  fit  up  new  plant. 
No  bad  habits.    Address  :  "B,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Position  wanted  by  practical  soapmaker,  who  can  make  Green 
and  White  Castile,  Chip  Soap,  Half  Boiled  Soap,  Harness  Soap, 
Foot's  Soap,  Laundry  Soaps,  Potash  Soft  Soap,  Red  Oil  Soap, 
also  Disinfectant.  Was  seventeen  (17)  years  with  old  established 
firm.  Best  of  references.  Address,  Dyson,  53,  care  American 
Soap  Journal. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 

LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS. 

having-  been  entirely  sold  out,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  it  at  present.  A  new  edition 
will  not  appear  until  a  sufficient  number  of  new  brands  will  have  accumulated  in  our  Supplementary 
list  now  published  in  this  paper. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN 


Cyclopedia  of 

Receipts,  Notes  and  Queries 


12,500  RECEIPTS.       708  PAGES. 

Price,  $5.00  in  Cloth;     $6.00  in  Sheep; 
$6.50  in  Half  Morocco— Prepaid. 


Formulas  fojr 
use  in 
every 
industry. 


This  book  sent,  Express 
Prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price. 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN   SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Books. 


ASKINSON.—  Perfumes  and  their  Preparation  :  312  pages,  3 
vo.     32  illustrations.     $3.00. 

CARPENTER.— A  Treatise  on  Soap  and  Candles,  Lubricants 
and  Glycerine  :  Second  revised  edition,  446  pages,  12  mo., 
104  illustrations.  By  Wm.  Lant  Cabpentek.  Cloth,  .$4.00. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  allied  products.  $3.25. 
LEWKOWITSCH.-  Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes, 
and  of  the  Commercial  Products  derived  therefrom.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  R.  Benedict;  revised  and  enlarged.  700 
pp.  8vo.     $7.00. 

GATHMANN — American  Soaps  :  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  with  special  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  and  formulas  of  American  manufacturers  ;  written 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best  informed  American 
soap  makers,  and  embracing  especially  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  including  formulas  for  special  soaps,  soap  powders, 
<fec.     $15.00. 

REDWOOD— Practical  treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  iheir  By- 
products :  By  I.  I.  Redwood.  336  pages,  8vo.,  67  illustra- 
tions, 43  tables.     $6.00. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RECEIPTS.     A 

compilation  of  over  12,000  of  the  most  useful  receipts  in 
nearly  every  branch.  680  pages.  $5.00. 
WRIGHT— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  their  Manufactured  Pro- 
ducts :  A  treatise  on  the  preparation,  properties,  and  chem- 
istry of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  fats,  butters,  and 
waxes,  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soaps, 
and  other  products.  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright.  550  pages;  144 
illutrations.      8vo.     $7.50. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States,  Express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address: 

American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


American  Soaps. 
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THE  REVISED  and  CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED  new 
issue  of  the  well-known  work  'AMERICAN  SOAPS" 
is  finished  and  now  ready  for  delivery.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  book  in  its  present  form  see  circular 
mailed  on  request). 

The  increased  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  due 
chiefly  to  new  practical  material  collected  from  many 
sources  during  the  years  which  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  and  wit,  no  doubt,  add  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  first  edition  of  "AMERICAN  SOAPS"  having  been 
so  favorably  received,  that  a  copy-  of  it  may  at  present  be 
found  in  almost  every  soap  factory  in  any  English  speak- 
ing country,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  new  edition  to 
adhere  largely  to  the  original  plan,  simply  adding  such 
material  as  the  changes  of  time  or  the  collection  of  new 
information  suggested. 

In  offering  this  new  work  to  the  trade  we  confidently 
bespeak  for  it  the  same  favorable  reception  which  was 
accorded  the  original  edition   in  so   large  a  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  be  sent,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on  receipt 
of  $15.00.     Address: 

AMERICAN    SOAP  JOURNAL, 
322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being   Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  C.  Christy  Engraving  Co. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  SOAP    DIES,     BOX    PRINTING     PLATES. 

Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


This,  our  Trade  Mark  is  to  remind  you  we  are 
no  Ad-smiths,  only  "Soapsmiths." 


Cable  Address:      JgO^PSERittjS    Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Do  not  judge  us  by  our  "home-made" 
Advertisements  but  whenever  you  want 
anything  in  the  line  of  Soaps  which  you 
have  no  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
write  us,  we  can  furnish  anything  in 
hard,  semi-solid,  or  liquid  Soaps. 
Address  : 

Geo.  A.  Scfynjidt  Go. 

405-407  North  Ave..  Chicago. 


Kehm 


LABELS 


Write  us  for 
Samples  of 
Soap  Wrappers 


We  Manufacture 

Alkali  Proof  and 


Fietsch  &  WRAPPERS  Sdw^ 

Miller  CO.  57  to  59  east  erie  street,  Chicago. 


Readers  in 


search  of  Supplies  or  Machinery,  etc.,  not  advertised  in  this  paper,  are  invited  to  write  us  for  information 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  <£  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  May  1,  1901 


VOL.   XI.   No.   9. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
600 

875  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  oo 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER   DOUBLE   RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
once  more  an  established  fact.  After  many  months  of 
preliminary  correspondence  a  meeting  of  soap  manufac- 
turers was  held  in  Chicago  on  April  9  and  10,  and  a  per- 
manent organization  was  perfected,  with  James  B.  Mc- 
Mahon,  of  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  as  president,  and 
other  officers  as  noted  in  our  report  on  a  later  page. 

The  efforts  of  the  association,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution adopted — which  we  print  in  full  on  another 
page — will  be  directed  to  the  correction  of  what  are  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  the  abuses  and  evils  of  the  soap 
trade,  and  Article  X  of  the  same  says  that  "any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
may  be  elected  a  member  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
nomination  by  a  member." 

The  firms  who  have  so  far  joined  the  association  are 
in  a  measure  the  same  ones  who  composed  a  previous 
association  of  this  kind,  many  of  whom  have  always  re- 
gretted that  the  latter  was  ever  allowed  to  become  inac- 
tive and  thereby  non-existant,  and  a  few  of  these  are  in- 
deed responsible  for  its  revival.  With  the  experience  of 
the  past  to  guide  them,  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that 
the  labors  of  the  association  will  bear  fruit  and  that 
means  will  be  found  for  ameliorating  the  very  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  a  business  which  was  once  consid- 
ered an  exceptionally  prosperous  one,  but  which  in  latter 
years  had  become  almost  quite  unprofitable  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  prosperity.  We  refer  for-  further  details 
to  the  following  pages  of  the  Journal. 


Our  article  on  "The  Status  of  the  Soap  Maker''  and 
the  letter  on  "The  Condition  of  the  Practical  Soap 
Maker,"  both  of  which  we  published  in  the  April  Soap 
Journal,  have  been  commented  on  in  various  ways  by  a 
large  number  of  our  correspondents  during  the  month. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests not  to  publish  these  comments,  most  writers  as- 
serting that  time  was  lacking  to  make  a  careful  reply 
and  preferring  not  to  see  their  brief  off-hand  remarks 
printed. 

They  do  be  saying  now  that  ghosts  are  about  the  old 
Bradshaw  soap  works,  a  deserted  building  in  Minne- 
apolis. We  understand  that  a  similar  story  was  used  in 
San  Francisco  some  years  ago  to  "make  the  ghost  walk" 
about  a  soap  factory.  Perhaps  the  Minneapolis  works 
are  to  be  started  up  again. 
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A  cake  of  "Liebig's  White  Tar  Soap"  has  been  sent 
us  by  Maross  Jenkins.  The  soap  acts  like  tar  soap  and 
smells  rather  like  tar  soap  and  no  doubt  is  tar  soap,  but 
it  does  not  look  like  tar  soap,  for  it  is  white.  It  is  also 
unique  in  the  way  it  is  pressed,  the  die  representing 
"The  Birth  of  the  Pearl"  according  to  a  celebrated 
painting,  in  which  the  pearl  is  represented  by  a  woman 
resting  on  a  large  sea-shell  and  dressed  in  a  blue  ribbon 
which  is  tied  around  the  outside  of  the  package. 

On  the  advertising  matter  accompanying  the  soap  it 
is  stated,  among  other  things,  that  "Baron  Liebig's 
White  Tar  Soap  will  make  a  bad  boy  clean  and  drive  the 
bugs  out  of  his  head,"  and  also  that  it  "Will^not  make 
colored  sirls  white.     Try  it  for  the  bath." 


In  response  to  our  request  for  a  statement  of  the 
different  uses  to  which  soap  is  put,  we  have  received 
quite  a  few  replies  for  which  we  thank  our  correspond- 
ents. Unfortunately,  the  replies  have  been  mostly  lists 
of  the  more  ordinary  uses,  however,  and  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  replies  our  list  has  not  been  extended  by  more 
than  three  or  four  items.  However,  on  another  page  we 
present  the  collection,  such  as  it  is,  and  once  more, invite 
additions. 


One  of  these  correspondents,  signing  his  letter 
"Chemist,"  writes  some  further  details,  as  follows :  "In 
reference  to  your  request  for  special  uses  to  which  soap 
is  put  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  its  use  as  a 
lubricant  for  tin  foil.  The  soap  used  must  be  neutral, 
that  is,  contain  no  free  caustic,  and  it  is  best  not  to  have 
any  carbonate  present  although  a  small  amount  of  sili- 
cate can  be  used  as  a  filler  in  such  a  soap.  The  soap  is 
made  up  in  a  very  dilute  solution  and  lubricates  the  tin, 
while  passing  between  rollers,  in  the  process  of  being 
rolled  out  into  thin  sheets.  The  foil  to  which  I  have 
reference  is  used  for  caps  on  bottles." 


We  have  been  shown  a  paper  box  for  soap  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  printing  on  it,  contains  "Cuticura"  soap 
made  by  the  Guido  Moebins  Soap  Corporation,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  box  in  question  comes  from  Mexico,  where  a  soap 
manufacturer  has  apparently  studied  the  trade  mark 
laws  to  advantage.  According  to  the  Mexican  law,  if 
our  information  is  correct,  whoever  is  first  in  undertak- 
ing to  pay  the  tax  on  registering  a  trade  mark  is  entitled 
to  its  exclusive  use,  and  the  party  in  question  is  said  to 
have  by  this  simple  means  secured  the  exclusive  use  in 
Mexico  of  the  brands  "Cuticura,"  "Cashmere  Bouquet" 


and  one  or  two  others.  As  paper  boxes  are  next  to  im- 
possible to  obtain  in  Mexico,  and  the  printing  of  boxes 
of  the  above  description  in  this  country  might  have  cer- 
tain difficulties,  they  are  imported  for  the  purpose  from 
Europe,  and  there  you  are. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  makers  of  Cuticura 
soap  in  this  country  have  brought  suit  against  the  Mex- 
ican firm,  but  from  the  foregoing  the  outlook  for  the 
former  does  not  seem  overbri°;ht. 


A  late  (European)  reviewer  of  the  soap  and  allied 
exhibits  at  the  Paris  exhibition  says  in  his  report : 
"From  foreign  countries,  other  than  European,  but  little 
in  the  nature  of  soap  has  been  shown.  Only  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  showed  a  few  soaps  with- 
out, however,  bringing  anything  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary. In  the  United  States  group  we  looked  in  vain  for 
that  black  soap  made  from  cotton  oil  refuse,  which  ex- 
ternally resembles  tar  soap,  is  rather  low  in  price  and  as 
stated  is  made  from  the  foots  of  cotton  oil  refining  (soap 
stock) ." 

Small  wonder  that  the  learned  reviewer  saw  nothing 
new !  To  look  in  vain  for  the  soap  described  it  was  not 
even  necessary  to  go  to  the  Paris  exposition;  we  have 
failed  to  see  it  in  this  country  even  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 


Mineral  soap  stock  is  being  offered  by  the  National 
Refining  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  soap 
makers  ;  see  their  announcement  on  another  page  of  this 
paper.  The  use  of  this  material  is  a  feature  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  as  it  fulfills  certain  requirements 
which  no  other  material  can  satisfy.  This  advertise- 
ment has  not  appeared  in  this  paper  before  and  readers 
writing  the  firm  will  confer  a  favor  all  around  by  men- 
tioning the  Soap  Journal. 


How  Much  Glycerine? 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — In  reference  to  the  communication  in 
your  April  issue  of  the  Soap  Journal,  from  J.  T.  Rob- 
ertson Co.,  would  state  that  the  best  way  to  areertain 
how  much  glycerine  is  contained  in  100  lbs.  of  olive  oil 
foots  would  be  to  have  -an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the 
foots  made.  A  soap  manufacturer  may  consider  that  he 
is  getting  good  results  if  he  is  obtaining  in  refined  gly- 
cerine 6  per  cent,  of  the  stock  (tallow,  grease,  cotton- 
seed oil,  palm  oil,  or  lard)  saponified,  and  very  good  re- 
sults if  he  is  obtaining  7  per  cent. 

If  he  is  working  up  a  good  deal  of  cocoanut  oil  of 
course  his  yield  may  be  and  should  be  higher,  as  this  oil 
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contains;  about  13  per  cent,  of  glycerine  and  tallow  about 
10  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  in  any  soap  factory  where  proper 
methods  for  boiling  soap  are  used,  and  where  a  modern 
glycerine  plant  has  been  introduced,  70  per  cent  of  the 
glycerine  in  the  stock  can  easily  be  recovered. 

"Chemist." 


On   Starting  a  Soap  Factory. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  15,  1901. 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  American  Soap  Journal  as  to  the  least 
possible  amount  of  capital  that  could  carry  on  a  business 
for  the  manufacturing  of  soap,  the  idea  being  to  start 
with  the  least  possible  expense  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  machinery  with  which  the  business  could  be 
conducted  successfully,  depending  on  future  develop- 
ments for  the  enlargement  of  the  equipment:  To  my 
knowledge  the  smallest  start  in  the  soap  business  that 
was  successful  was  Proctor  and  Gamble's,  of  Cincinnati : 
they  started  with  a  barrow  and  a  barrel,  gathering  grease 
and  ashes,  and  their  machinery  was  in  proportion..  Their 
best  grease  was  made  into  the  old-fashioned  dip-candles 
and  their  inferior  grease  they  made  into  a  soap  and  sold 
it.  I  worked  for  them  for  six  years  and  I  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  their  first  start  at  soap  making.  I  knew 
their  first  soap  maker  and  was  acquainted  with  him  for 
six  years.  This  to  my  knowledge  is  the  smallest  start 
that  was  ever  made  in  the  soap  business ;  they  were  very 
successful  and  they  are  selling  soap  yet.  Although  I 
have  been  in  California  since  1871,  I  have  known  at 
least  two  men  that  have  started  in  the  soap  business  with 
capital  and  have  made  decided  failures  of  it.  The  Den- 
more  Soap  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  started  with  $40,000 
and  quit  in  two  years.  Dinmore  then  came  to  Los  An- 
geles in  1893  and  rented  the  A.  C.  Breit  soap  factory 
and  took  in  as  a  partner  a  man  named  Carpenter  and 
dropped  $20,000  in  two  years.  Then  Carpenter  sold  out 
to  Erkinberg,  of  Cincinnati,  the  starch  man,  and  he  also 
sank  his  wad  and  quit.  The  last  named  have  all  made 
failures.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  luck 
in  the  soap  business,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good 
management  and  it  applies  to  the  soap  business  as  well 
as  to  any  other  line  of  business.  Mr.  Adams,  you  can 
take  the  top  of  the  ladder  or  the  bottom,  and  the  small- 
est amount  of  capital  and  machinery  means  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  in  every  case. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Phoenix  Soap  Co.  Thomas  Whitney. 


Fire  in  the  last  days  of  March  destroyed  the  chief 
part  of  the  works  of  the  Capital  Soap  Co.  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.    Estimated  loss  $10,000. 


Chinese  Wax  — Vegetable  Waz. 

From  a  long  and  interesting  paper  by  E.  Gilbert, 
Laureate  of  the  Institute,  in  the  Union  Pharmaceutique, 
on  the  "Chinese  Vegetable  Wax"  (known  also  as  "Insect 
wax,*'  "vegetable  spermaceti,"  "Japan  wax,"  etc.),  we 
extract  the  following : 

According  to  the  Chinese  historian,  Siu  Koaang  Ki, 
this  wax  was  first  known  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  for  a  long  time  the  quantity  pro- 
duced was  so  small  that  it  was  excessively  rare.  As  late 
as  1788  the  Abbe  Gosier  speaks  of  it  as  a  product  re- 
served for  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  (i.  e.,  the  Emperor  of 
China),  and  for  the  grand  mandarins. 

Its  nature  and  the  details  of  its  origin,  etc.,  Avere 
first  written  up  for  European  readers  by  Du  Halde,  in 
1735,  in  his  "Description  Chronologique,  Historique  et 
Geographique  de  la  Chine,"  and  the  details  given  by 
this  author  have  been  reproduced  with  greater  or  less 
accuracy  by  almost  every  author  who  has  since  written 
upon  the  subject — always,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  making 
the  substance  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  natural 
productions  of  that  land  full  of  curiosities. 

The  general  nature  and  properties  of  the  substance 
are  known  to  every  pharmacist.  Physically,  it  equals  in 
whiteness  the  spermaceti  of  the  whale;  it  fuses  at  83°C. 
— qualities  that  make  it  of  the  highest  industrial  value, 
and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  substance  is  the 
result  of  a  purely  vegetable  exudation,  such  as  the  wax 
of  the  Myrica  cerifera,  or  myrtle  wax  (frequently  also 
called  "Japan"  wax),  since  it  has  been  discovered  that  it 
is  the  product  of  a  special  secretion,  caused  by  a  wound 
made  in  or  through  the  bark  by  an  insect  now  believed 
to  be  a  new  species  of  coccus.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sub- 
stance of  duplex  origin,  the  one  being  animal  (from  the 
nature  of  the  insect  inflicting  the  wound),  and  the  other 
vegetable,  yet  in  its  nature  it  is  purely  vegetable,  since  it 
is  the  secretion  of  vegetable  organs. 

The  substance  has,  for  many  years  past,  not  been  im- 
ported into  France,  and  there  are  few  pharmacists  of 
the  present  day  that  know  it  from  personal  use  and  ex- 
perience. For  this  reason,  probably,  while  it  is  of  dis- 
tinctive character,  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  frequently 
confounded  with  other,  and  totally  different  substances 
of  insect  origin — the  secretion,  for  instance,  of  the  Coc- 
cus ceriferus,  or  white  lac;  or  that  of  the  Flata  limbata, 
Flata  nigricornis,  or  other  similar  insects  of  the  family 
of  Fulgoridia?.  The  character,  however,  of  substances 
like  white  lac  (furnished  by  Flata  limbata)  have  been 
shown  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  substance 
under  discussion. 

Today  the  trees  bearing  the  wax  are  cultivated  with 
great  care  by  the  Chinese,  and  are  the  source  of  a  very 
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considerable  income  to  them,  the  product,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  amounting  to  about  400,000  pounds.  The  follow- 
ing embraces  about  all  that  is  known  concerning  the 
culture  of  the  trees;  and  is  taken  from  Chinese  sources: 

Toward  the  beginning  of  March  or  April  of  every 
year  those  engaged  in  the  culture  (who  inhabit  certain 
districts. of  China  and  Japan)  spread  through  the  coun- 
try, searching  for  the  cocoons  containing  the  eggs  of  the 
insects — now  called  Coccus  cinensis.  These,  when  found, 
they  roll  in  leaves  of  the  ginger  plant,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  suspend  them  on  the  branches  of  certain  trees, 
of  the  species  of  which  there  still  remains  considerable 
doubt.  After  exposure  of  from  8  to  30  hours,  the  eggs 
commence  to  hatch,  the  insects,  then  white  and  as  large 
as  grains  of  millet,  passing  out,  and  at  once  fixing  them- 
selves to  twigs  of  the  tree  or  hiding  beneath  the  leaves. 
They  have,  however,  occasionally,  a  tendency  to  descend 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  to  hide  themselves  in  the 
grass,  if  any  be'convehient  thereto.  For  this  reason  the 
Chinese  keep  the  tree  trunks  clean  of  moss,  etc.,  and 
scrupulously  remove  every  particle  of  vegetation  from 
beneath  them. 

Wherever  an  insect  has  fixed  itself  on  the  limbs,  or 
branches,  there  soon  begins  to  appear,  all  around  it,  an 
abundant  white,  wax-like  secretion,  which  slowly,  but 
constantly  augments  until  it  completely  surrounds  the 
branch  or  limb  on  which  the  insect  is  fixed. 

Xow  comes  a  curious  phenomenon — as  the  wax  aug- 
ments, the  insect  itself  dwindles  in  size,  growing  smaller 
and  smaller,  as  the  area  of  waxy  deposit  increases — a 
fact  which,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  (probably  of 
Chinese  origin)  that  the  insect  changes  itself,  or  is 
changed,  in  some  manner,  into  wax. 

In  June  and  July,  and  sometimes  in  August,  when 
the  secretion  ceases  to  augment,  the  crop  is  gathered. 
This  is  done  by  scraping  the  branches  of  the  tree  where 
it  is  deposited.  Usually  the  mass  comes  off  with  great 
ease,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  August,  it  is  difficult 
to  remove.  A  fact  that  the  indigenes  were  slow  to  learn 
was  that  the  August  product  is  necessary  to  furnish  the 
insect  with  material  for  cocoon  building. 

In  all  the  details  concerning  the  wax  and  its  produc- 
tion, the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  important  points 
hitherto,  were  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  insect, 
and  of  the  tree  that  furnishes  the  material.  Fortunate- 
ly, a  distinguished  English  naturalist,  Mr.  William 
Lockart,  has  removed  all  doubts  as  regards  the  insect, 
but  as  to  the  tree,  we  are  still  in  doubt. 

On  one  of  his  trips  to  China,  Mr.  Lockart  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  a  ma*ss  of  crude  wax,  in  which  he 
subsequently  found  embedded  the  insect  in  all  stages  of 
its  existence  (as  an  insert).  There  was  also  attached  to 
the  bark  of  the  tree  producing  it,  a  valuable  find,  that 


will  probably  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  tree.  In- 
deed, the  investigation  has  already  been  narrowed  to 
three  trees  (i.  e.,  the  Rhus  succedanea,  the  Ligustrum 
lueidum,  Hyuiscus  syriaca),  and  it  will  probably  not  be 
long  before  the  identity  will  be  established. 

As  to  the  insect,  it  was  found,  as  supposed  by  West- 
wood,  to  be  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  coccus,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Coccus  cinensis,  or  Chinese 
coccus.  In  its  adult  state,  in  fullest  development,  it  is 
almost  a  spherical  in  shape.  The  skeleton,  dried,  was 
spherical,  slightly  wrinkled,  hollow,  with  a  glistening 
interior,  and  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  color.  It  varies  in 
diameter  (according  to  the  state  of  shrinkage,  men- 
tioned above)  from  four-tenths  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
(o.4  to  0.1  inch).  On  the  abdominal  side  there  is  a 
linear  opening,  showing  the  part  attached  to  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  The  microscope  discovered  numerous  fe- 
males of  the  species  embedded  in  the  wax. 

The  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  wax,  on  the 
spot,  is  about  600,000  francs,  or,  say  $115,000,  but  is 
capable  of  great  development.  The  Chinese  use  the  sub- 
stance as  a  medicament  in  many  diseases.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  very  fattening,  making  flesh  with  great  rapidity. 
The  native  doctors  use  it  as  an  application  to  broken 
limbs,  and  claim  that  it  has  the  power  of  soldering  bone 
together,  etc.  The  Abbe  Cosier  found  it  to  be  an  excel- 
lent vulnerary,  and  when  used  internally  to  have  con- 
siderable stimulating  power. 


The  Olive  Oils  of  Tunis. 

(Continued.) 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MILL 

was  finished  in  1898,  and  in  1899  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, to  which  it  had  been  attached,  was  charged  with  a 
course  of  extended  experimentation,  for  which  suitable 
apparatus  has  been  provided. 

The  buildings  are  (1)  a  shed  serving  for  an  olive 
store  house,  and  (2)  the  mill,  properly  so-called.  The 
first  is  covered  simply ;  the  other  is  protected  by  grooved 
and  jointed  planks. 

The  shed  shelters  two  rectangular  basins,  measuring 
superficially  3  meters  by  5.  In  these  the  olives  are  de- 
posited in  layers  0.20  m.,  or  0.30  m.  at  most,  in  thick- 
ness, and  are  kept  there  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Each  basin,  allowing  the  layer  to  be  0.20  m.  thick,  will, 
therefore,  contain  3  cubic  meters  of  olives,  or  together 
nearly  5,000  kilogrammes — a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
mill  for  six  or  eight  days. 

The  mill  contains  the  motor  and  machinery, '  the 
stock  to  be  speedily  operated  on,  a  laboratory  and  office, 
an  inclosure  of  oil  cisterns,  and  an  inclosure  of  "enters" 
(large  reservoirs). 
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The  machinery  and  appliances  consist  of  a  hand- 
power  depnlper,  a  crushing  mill  with  three  running 
stones,  an  Epinet  depulper-crusher,  a  Gardner  motor 
of  three-horse  power  for  working  the  crushers,  and,  in 
case  of  need,  the  pumps,  two  hydraulic  presses,  a  water 
pump  arranged  to  he  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  the 
motor,  an  oil  pump,  four  oil  tanks,  three  oil  niters,  a 
boiler  of  enameled  iron,  two  work  tables,  a  laboratory, 
screw  press,  and  a  small  laboratory  crusher. 

The  depulper  is  worked  by  means  of  a  horizontal 
shaft  and  bevel  gearing,  which  communicate  the  move- 
ment to  a  vertical  shaft  bearing  a  ribbed  disc.  A  hop- 
per, with  an  Archimides  screw  distributer,  separates  the 
olives  between  the  projections.  The  distance  of  the  disc 
from  a  revolving  plate  is  regulated  by  an  arrangement 
which  raises  or  lowers  the  shaft  by  acting  on  the  lower 
bearing.  If  the  distance  is  sufficiently  lessened,  the  de- 
pulper acts  as  a  crusher,  and  the  stones  are  broken ;  but 
the  yield  is  not  so  good.  As  a  depulper  ft  can  act  on  100 
kilos  of  olives  an  hour  without  overtaxing  it,  and  with 
the  employment  of  but  one  man  for  its  working. 

Crushers. — The  First  (Triplex  system),  of  which 
M.  Millian  is  the  inventor,  consists  of  a  circular  bed,  on 
which  roll  three  lava  millstones  of  uniform  diameter, 
but  placed  at  unequal  distances  from  the  shaft,  and 
passing  over  three  different  courses.  These  courses 
overlap  to  the  extent  of  0.10  meter,  so  that  an  olive 
moving  from  the  centre  of  the  crusher  and  reaching  the 
periphery  will  undergo  successively  the  action  of  three 
stones  running  at  constant  pressure.  Like  all  crushers 
of  this  system,  it  carries  a  continuance  for  raising  the 
stones  arid  regulating  their  distance  from  the  bed,  while 
leaving  such  stone  free  to  rise  under  too  great  resist- 
ance. The  vertical  shaft  receives  the  movement  from 
the  motor  by  means  of  bevel  gearing.  It  is  centered 
securely  by  girders. 

The  stone  separating  crusher  of  the  Epinet  system 
is  formed  of  two  millstones,  each  connected  with  an  in- 
dependent group  of  three  wheels,  but  governed  by  the 
same  shaft,  on  which  they  revolve  with  gentle  friction. 
Each  group  of  wheels  acts  with  four  rows  of  flint,  3 
centimeters  apart.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  0.80 
meter;  the  thickness,  0.11  m.  The  bed  of  the  crusher 
is  of  marble,  and  the  periphery  forming  the  border  is 
lined  with  enameled  frience.  The  blades  of  the  sides, 
called  '•'collectors,"'  and  those  of  the  center,  called  "olive 
dispersers,"  are  of  hard  wood.  Two  combs  of  plated 
metal  prevent  engagement  between  the  stones  and-  the 
rows  of  flint.  All  contact  of  iron  with  the  pulp  is 
strictly  avoided.  This  crusher  will  be  soon  tested.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inventor,  it  will  free  the  olives  of  their 
pulp  without  breaking  the  stones. 

The  pulp  will  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  70  kilos 
per  square  centimeter;  then  the  oil  cake  will  be  con- 


veyed to  the  ordinary  crusher,  and  the  new  pulp  pressed 
at  the  rate  of  200  kilos  per  square  centimeter. 

Presses. — Two  hydraulic  presses,  the  one  of  largest 
size  with  separating  plates  for  second  pressure,  afford  a 
total  maximum  power  of  1,200,000  kilogrammes.  The 
time  necessary  for  a  first  and  second  pressure  is  15 
minutes. 

The  oil  cisterns  are  of  cement,  and  four  in  number. 
They  are  lined,  one  with  glass,  another  with  faience,  a 
third  with  cement,  and  the  remaining  one  with  zinc. 
They  have  each  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  meter,  and  are 
arranged  on  a  bench  of  masonry  0.25  meter  from  the 
floor.  The  communication  is  by  a  glazed  earthen  pipe, 
0.35  m.  in  diameter,  which  is  sufficient  to  allow  for 
cleaning.  The  covering  is  of  tin.  This  kind  of  cistern 
is  new  and  to  be  experimented  with. 

Oil  Filters. — There  are  three,  of  a  capacity  of  150 
to  200  liters,  except  the  Capilleri.  They  are  of  three 
different  systems  which  are  to  be  tested  :  ( 1 )  The  sys- 
tem Capilleri,  or  pocket  filters;  (2)  the  Simonston  sys- 
tem, or  press-filters:  and  (3)  the  cotton  tubular  system. 
The  Capilleri  filter  is  patented  and  sold  by  the  inventor. 
The  Simonston  is  in  current  use  and  favorably  regarded. 
The  cotton  tubular  system  is  new,  and  the  invention  of 
M.  Millian.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  tin  cylinder  per- 
forated with  holes,. 0.05  m.  in  diameter,  in  which  are  a 
series  of  tubes  constituting  the  filtering  surface.  The 
sides  are  perforated  with  holes,  and  the  interior  filled 
with  cotton  waste.  The  increase  of  filtering  surface 
obtained  by  replacing  the  foundation  plate  with  the 
tubes  is  considerable. 

The  experimental  boiler  is  of  enameled  iron,  and  of 
a  capacity  of  about  700  liters.  It  is  suspended  within 
another  larger  boiler  of  ordinary  iron. 

If  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  oil  in 
the  interior  receiver  to  a  high  degree,  a  bath  of  water, 
salt  or  oil  is  put  in  the  space  between  the  receivers  and 
heated  by  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

If  the  desire  is  to  lower  the  temperature  a  refrigerat- 
ing mixture,  ice,  ice  and  salt,  or  some  other,  is  intro- 
duced between  the  two  receivers. 

The  interior  receiver  is  of  enameled  iron,  of  the 
Danto-Rogeat  system,  and  of  a  weight  of  about  200 
kilos.  It  is  removable,  and  is  controlled  by  a  chain  and 
pulley  suspended  from  the  roof.  The  heating,  properly 
so  called,  is  produced  lry  the  surface  of  the  larger  boiler, 
under  and  around  which  circulate  the  flames  of  the 
furnace. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Embraces  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  advantages  of  the  different  systems  of  crushing,  and 
of  the  different  methods  for  preserving  the  oils;  suc- 
cessive observations  on  the  progress  of  the  acidity  of 
the  oils  in  receivers  of  different  materials;  the  study  of 
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the  differeirl   systems  of  filtering  and  of  determining  Prom  Peel  Brothers  &  Co. — Mr.  William  Pool,  Mr. 

the  most  propitious  time  for  this  operation;  the  chemi-  Wyman. 

cal  analysis  of  the  differenl  varieties  of  olives,  with  de-  Prom  Armour  \-  Co. — Mr.  Darlington,  Mr.  Ross. 

tails  of  the  percentages  of  Catty  mailers,  the  fluid  and  Prom  Melzer  Brothers— Mr.  A.  Melzer. 

concrete  I'aih  acids,  the  density,  the  iodine  indications,  Prom  Morris.  Buti  <&  Mueller— Mr.  Butt. 

etc.,  etc.  Prom  J.  &  G.  Haas  Soap  Co.— Mr.  M.  J.  Haas. 

A  programme  so  vasl  will  require  years  for  its  Eull  Prom  Schultz  &  Co. — Mr.  P.  G.  Grace, 

development,  bu1  a  sufficienl  commencemenl   has  been  From  James  Beach  &  Sons — Mr.  James  Beach,  Mr. 

already  made  to  justify  continuing  this  description  with  Edward  J.  Beach. 

some  results  o\'  immediate  interest.  From  the  Marinette  Soap  Co. — Mr.  Chas.  S.  Brown. 

from  James   S.    Kirk  &    Co.— Mr.  James   A.    Kirk, 
Mr.  George  Schroder. 

Meeting  of  the  American  Soap  Manufact-  From  Joseph  Biechele  Soap  Co.— Mr.  Reinkendorff. 

urers'  Association.  ^  ^  ^^  Ci{}.  Soap  Works-Mr.  Gustave 

Held  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chlcagc,  111..  Berglioff. 

on  April  9th  and  lOth,  1QOI.  |,Vom  \y    &   ||    \\;1lker — Mr.  James  P.  Walsh. 

The  meeting  o\'  soap  manufacturers,  referred  to  on  From  Schulte  Soap  Co.— Mr.  Henry  Schulte. 

another  page  of  this  paper,  was  called  to  order  ai    11  From  Kirkman  &  Son — Mr.  A.  S.  Kirkman. 

a.    ill.   In    Mr.    Kirkman.   ol'    Brooklyn.      Mr.   James    B.  Mr.  Kirkman  announced  thai   he  was  instructed  by 

McMahon,  second  vice  presidenl  of  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Mr.  Charles  P.  Miller,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  assure  the 

Co.,  was  unanimously  elected  temporary  chairman,  and  meeting  ot  his  full  co-operation  and  assistance  in  any 

Mr.   Kichard   B.  Oleson,  secretary  oi   the  Allen  B.  Wris-  measures  which   might   be  taken  looking  to  the  benefit 

le\  Co.,  was  elected  temporary  secretary,  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Central  City  Soap  Co..  moved  Mr.   Benneti   slated  thai   Mr.   Tost,  of  the  Detroit 

thai,  as  there  \\ere  a  number  of  \  aeani  seats  in  the  I'ronl  Soap  Co..  was  on  his  way  to  Chicago  and  would  arrive 

pari    of   I  lie    room,   eaeh    member   come    forward    as   his  shortly. 

name  was  railed  b\   the  secretary  and  take  one  of  the  It  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Reardon  would  he  present 

seats  nearer  the  presiding  officer.      Proceeding  upon  this  in  the  afternoon. 

order,  the  following  gentlemen  were  found  to  be  present  :  Mr.   McMallbn,  in  a  brief  speech  thanking  the  gath- 

From   Central    City    Soap   Co.— Mi*.    Bennett,    Mr.  ering  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  made  a  few 

Delamater.  well-chosen,  timely  remarks  upon  the  disastrous  nature 

From   P-.  J.  Johnson  Soap  Co.— Mr.  0.   E.  Johnson.  o(  (he  conditions  at   present  universally  prevalent  in  the 

From  the  Minnesota  Soap  Co. —  Mr.  J.  P.  Rohb.  industry,   and    upon   the   opportunity   offered   by   this 

From  lla\ensou  &  Sons—  Mr.  M.  M.  Havenson.  gathering  to  correel  some  of  the  many  abuses. 

From  P.  C.  Tomson  &  Co. —  Mr.  11.  K.  Buck.  Upon  motion  it  was  then  voted  that  the  chair  should 

From  the  Globe  Soap  Co. — Mr.  11.  A.  Ives.  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  (of  which  committee  he 

From  the  \.  K    Fairbank  Co.— Mr.  J.  P.  McMahon,  should  he  himself  chairman)   to  formulate  a  plan  for 

Mr.  F.  II.  Brennan.  the  association  on  such  a  basis  as  to  insure  permanency. 

From  Oettinger  «&  Co. — Mr.  Oettinger.  The  chair,  consequently,  appointed  to  serve  with  him- 

From    Allen    B.    Wrisley    Co.— Mr.    Wrisley,    Mr.  self  upon  this  committee : 

Drury.  Mr.    Kirkman.    Mr.    French,    Air.    Delamater.    Mr. 

Prom  S.  W.  Pell  &  Co.— Mr.  Prank  S.  Bell.  Robb,  Mr.  Pee!.  Mr.  Oleson. 

Prom  William  Waltke  &  Co. — Mr.  Louis  Waltke.  Upon  meeting  after  adjournment,  it  was  found  that 

From    Maple    City    Soap    Works— Mr.    llanna.    Mr.  Air.   P.  Arnold.,  representing  the  Ricker  Soap  Co..  had 

Merridith.  appeared.     Mr.  Edmund  Reardon  had  also  entered  the 

From  Proctor^  Gamble  Co.— Mr.  11.  1..  French:  meeting.     Mr.  Kirkman  had  been  called  to  Brooklyn. 

Prom    Colgate    \    Co. — Mr.    Austin    Colgate,    Mr.  hut   left  assurances  of  his  hearty  co-operation  in  the 

Shepard.  association's  work. 

From   llaskius  Brothers  &   Co.-  Mi-.   Newton.  Mr.  A.t  the  request  of  the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  McMahon, 

1..  J.  llaskius.  the    temporary    secretary    then    read    a    Telegram    from 

Prom     the     Cudahv      Packing     Co. — Mr.      Michael  Cam. ■  Pros.  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  and  letters  from  : 

Cudahy,  Mr,  Cudahv.  Jr.,  Mr.  Strauss.  Fairehild  &  Shelton. 

From  the  Liberty  Manufacturing  Co. — Air.  Ceo.   P.  Thompson-Chute  Soap  Co. 

Sears                                                                       .  B.  T.  Babbitt  &  Co. 
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David  S.  Brown  >.\:  Co. 

Curtis,  Davis  &  Co.  (Lover  Bros.  Limited  Boston 
Works). 

Pels  &  Co. 

Kendall  Manufacturing  Co. 

M.  Work  &  Co. 

James  C.  Davis  &  Co. 

Fisk  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  committee  then  submitted  a  constitution  in 
seventeen  articles  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
The  constitution  was  first  read  in  its  entirety,  and  then 
taken  up  and  voted  upon  article  by  article,  and,  with 
slight  changes,  the  articles  were  all  adopted  with  the 
exception  of  Articles  X  and  XI,  which  were  temporarily 
passed.  Upon  acceptance  by  the  body  of  all  the  other 
articles,  Articles  X  was  thereupon  taken  up.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  provided  that  the  initiation  fee 
should  be  fixed  at  $50,  with  the  annual  dues  fixed  at 
$300,  upon  all  alike.  It  developed  that  this  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  body,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
generally  considered  that  such  a  provision  as  this  was 
calculated  to  impose  upon  the  smaller  factories  an  un- 
duly large  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  asso- 
ciation, while  the  larger  factories  would  escape  with  a 
comparatively  low  assessment.  Various  plans  for  com- 
promise were  suggested,  and  after  considerable  debate 
it  was  voted  to  fix  the  initiation  fee  at  $50  and  lay  the 
balance  of  Article  X  on  the  table  until  the  next  meeting. 

An  adjournment  was  then  had  until  9  a.  m.  Wednes- 
day morning,  April  10th. 

Upon  tne  meeting's  re-assembling  on  Wednesday 
morning,  April  10th,  the  following  additional  gentle- 
men answered  to  the  roll  call : 

From  Conkling  Chemical  Co; — Mr.  Stansbury. 

From  Swift  &  Co. — Mr.  Munson. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bobb,  Mr.  Letts,  ex-secretary 
of  the  Iowa-Nebraska  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy,  representative  of  the  Minnesota 
Millers'  Association,  were  invited  to  address  the  meet- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  organization  as  a  remedy  for 
trade  evils.  They  both  spoke  briefly  of  the  particular 
snags  likely  to  be  encountered  during  the  initial  period 
of  the  organization,  the  patience  necessary  to  properly 
derive  the  benefits  from  an  organization,  and  the  ulti- 
mate, inevitable  good  resulting  to  all  concerned. 

The  committee  on  plan  of  association  then  reported 
an  amended  schedule  of  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues, 
providing  that  the  initiation  fee  should  be  reduced  to 
$10  instead  of  $50,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
the  annual  dues,  the  manufacturers  should  be  divided 
into  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  Those  doing  a  business  of  $100,000  per  annum 
or  less,  who  were  to  pay  as  annual  dues  the  sum  of  $50 
as  a  fixed  fee. 


2.  Those  manufacturers  doing  a  business  in  soap 
of  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  per  annum,  who  were  to 
pay  a  maximum  annual  fee  of  $200. 

3.  Those  manufacturers  doing  a  business  of  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000  per  annum  in  soap,  who  were  to 
pay  maximum  annual  dues  of  $300. 

4.  Those  manufacturers  doing  a  business  of  over 
$500,000  per  annum,  who  were  to  pay  a  maximum  an- 
nual fee  of  $400. 

After  some  discussion  this  clause  was  amended  to 
provide  that  the  assessment  in  classes  2,  3  and  4  should 
not  be  less  than  $100,  $150  and  $200  per  annum,  re- 
spectively ;  and  it  was  provided  that  all  members  should 
pay  half  of  their  annual  dues  immediately,  but  were  not 
to  pay  the  balance  unless  the  .board  of  directors  should 
deem  it  expedient.  Article  X  was  then  unanimously 
adopted  as  amended. 

The  association  next  proceeded  to  take  up  Article 
XI  of  the  constitution,  and  with  slight  changes  in  the 
wording,  proceeded  to  adopt  it. 

A  vote  was  then  had  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
(A  copy  of  the  constitution  as  adopted  follows  this  re- 
port below.) 

Upon  motion  the  chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  nine  upon  nominations,  whereupon  the 
chair  appointed  the  following  committee: 

Mr.  James  A.  Kirk,  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  Mr.  Darling- 
ton, Mr.  Eeardon,  Mr.  Eavenson,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  James  Beach,  Mr.  Grace. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.  in 
order  to  give  the  committee  on  nominations  opportunity 
to  consider  and  report  a  list  of  officers. 

A  luncheon  was  tendered  by  the  Chicago  members 
to  the  visiting  brethren  in  the  meantime,  in  the  German 
Boom  of  the  Grand  Pacific. 

Upon  re-assembling,  Mr.  Letts,  ex-secretary  of  the 
Iowa-Nebraska  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  spoke 
again  at  some  length,  and  answered  several  questions 
regarding  the  plan  and  method  of  association  work. 

Mr.  Darlington  then  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  nominations,  as  follows : 

President — H.  L.  French. 

First  Vice-President — J.  B.  McMahon. 

Second  Vice-President — Eichard  Colgate. 

Treasurer — William  Peet. 

Directors — James  A.  Kirk,  Edmund  Eeardon,  John 
Hoge. 

Mr.  French  immediately  arose  and  regretted  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  accept  the  nomination, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  The  matter  was  then  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  who  made  a  second  report,  as 
follows : 
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President — J.  B.  McMahon. 

First  Vice-President — Richard  Colgate. 

Second  Vice-President — James  A.  Kirk. 

Treasurer — William  Peet. 

Directors — M.  M.  Eavenson,  Edmund  Reardon, 
John  Hoge. 

Mr.  Darlington  stated  that  this  report  of  nomina- 
tions was  conditional  as  far  as  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
William  Peet  for  treasurer  was  concerned,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  if  elected  treasurer  he  was  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  the  balance  remaining  from  the  old  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Peet  created  considerable  merriment  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  high  interest  laws  in  effect  out  west 
were  so  stringent  in  their  demands  that  the  interest  had 
long  ago  eaten  up  the  capital. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson,  duly  seconded, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  association  for  the 
ticket  furnished  by  the  nomination  committee,  and  the 
motion  unanimously  prevailed. 

After  some  felicitious  remarks  by  Mr.  McMahon,  a 
roll  call  was  had,  whereupon  the  members  present,  with- 
out exception,  expressed  themselves  as  heartily  sick  and 
tired  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry.  Mr. 
Cudahy  in  particular  brought  down  the  house  by  stating 
that  his  firm  had  found  it  necessary  to  give,  among 
other  premiums  for  the  return  of  soap  wrappers,  a  baby 
carriage,  and  that  he  expected  that  they  would  next  be 
called  upon  to  provide  a  baby.  The  general  sentiment 
of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  expedient  to 
abolish,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  gift  schemes,  all  prizes 
for  the  return  of  wrappers,  and  all  deals.  Upon  motion 
the  entire  matter  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors, 
with  the  request  that  they  take  as  speedy  action  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chair. 

Constitution  of  the  American  Soap  Manufacturers' 

Association. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  The  American 
Soap  Manufacturers'  Association. 
ARTICLE   II. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  to  cultivate 
closer  and  more  friendly,  relations  between  members, 
colled  and  disseminate  information  relating  to  legisla- 
tion, traffic,  transportation,  and  similar  matters  affect- 
ing the  soap  industry;  lessen  or  abolish  un-business- 
like  trade  methods  as  regards  discounts,  credits,  etc., 
and  in  general  promote  the  common  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  its  members. 


ARTICLE   III. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  a  president, 
two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  There 
shall  also  be  a  board  of  seven  directors,  comprising  the 
president,  vice-presidents  and  treasurer  with  three 
other  members.  Their  term  of  office  shall  be  one  year, 
or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 
ARTICLE   IV. 

POWERS  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  interval  between  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  association ;  to  fix  the  duties  of  officers; 
to  hire  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  employes  as 
may  be  required;  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association ;  to  audit  all  bills  and  direct  pay- 
ment thereof;  to  raise  funds  and  apportion  the  same; 
to  devise  and  recommend  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  proper  and  expedient  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  association ;  and  in  general  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  association  in  the  intervals  between  its  meetings. 
ARTICLE  V. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  president,  vice-presidents  and  treasurer  and  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting.  Each  individual,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, member  of  this  association,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  the  candidate  who  shall  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  duly  elected.  The  secre- 
tary shall  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible, 
and  shall  serve  for  one  year,  or  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  board  of  directors  shall  fix 
his  compensation  and  determine  the  expenses  of  his 
office.  The  secretary  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  soap 
trade. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  FRESIDENT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  association  on  the 
written  application  of  ten  members,  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors  at  his  pleasure. 
ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTY  OF  VICE-rRESIDENTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice-presidents  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  the  president  in  the  usual  order. 
ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES  OF  SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  maintain  a 
permanent  office  of  the  association ;  to  give  notice  of  and 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  association  and.  of  the  board 
of  directors ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  their  doings ;  to  keep 
a  list  of  all  the  members  of  the  association;  collect  all 
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assessments  and  dues  and  pay  them  over  to  the  treas- 
urer; preserve  all  correspondence  of  the  association,  and 

perform  such  other  duties  as  the  hoard  of  directors  may 
assign  to  him,  and  he  shall  he  required  to  give  a  bond 
of  $5,000,  to  be  approved  by  the  hoard  of  directors,  and 
be  at  all  times  subject  to  their  control. 
AETICLE   IX. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASUBER. 

It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  keep  account 
of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the 
association  and  to  make  disbursements  only  upon  vouch- 
ers issued  by  the  secretary  and  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent, lie  shall  report  at  each  annual  meeting  to  the 
association,  and  quarterly  to  the  hoard  of  directors.  His 
accounts  shall  be  audited  by  a  special  committee  of 
three,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  president,  and  he 
shall  be  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to 
be  approved  by  the  directors. 

ARTICLE  X. 

MEMBERSHIP,  ANNUAL  DUES,  ETC. 

Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  may  he  elected  a.  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation by  the  board  of  directors  on  nomination  by  a 
member,  but  not  more  than  one  representative  of  a,  firm 
or  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting 
of  the  association.  All  applicants  for  membership  shall 
subscribe  to  a  letter  of  application  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  directors  and  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  $10  and  such  additional  dues  as  may  be  assessed 
by  the  board  of  directors,  not  less  than  $50  per  member, 
in  any  association  year.  The  members  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  divided  into  four  classes  on  a  basis  of  an- 
nual sales  of  soap,  each  manufacturer  to  state  the  class 
in  which  he  proposes  to  enter  his  business,  and  his  state- 
ment to  be  accepted  as  conclusive. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ASSESSMENTS. 

Minimum        Maximum 
Assessment.    Assessment. 

Class  1 — Annual  sales  not  exceeding 

$100,000 $50.00         $50.00 

Class  2 — Annual    sales    over    $100,- 

000  and  not  exceeding 

$250,000 100.00  200.00 

Class  3 — Annual    sales    over    $250,- 

000  and  not  exceeding 

$500,000 1 50.00         300.00 

Class  4: — Annual      sales      exceeding 

$500,000 200.00         400.00 

Assessments  shall  be  payable  semi-annually  in  ad- 
vance, the  first  installment  representing  the  minimum 
assessment,  being  payable  at  the  beginning  of  the  asso- 
ciation year,  and  the  second  installment,  of  such  amount 
as  the  directors  shall  determine,  being  payable  six 
.months  later,  the  aggregate  of  said  assessments,  how- 


ever,   not    to   exceed    the    maximum    indicated    for   each 
class  in  the  foregoing  schedule. 

The  initiation  lee  of  $|0  is  payable  only  upon  en- 
trance and  not  mi  (he  occasion  of  subsequent  annual 
renewals  of  membership. 

Membership  shall  lie  tor  the  period  (d'  one  year,  or 
until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  new  members  join- 
ing the  association  in  the  interval  shall,  in  every  in- 
stance, pay  Hie  initiation  tee  ami  he  assessed  pro  rata 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  year  on  the  same  basis 
as  full-term  members. 

ARTICLE  XL 

ALTERNATES. 

In  the  event  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  its  presi- 
dent, a  corporation  may  delegate  some  representative, 
either  an  officer  of  employe,  to  attend  in  behalf  of  said 
corporation,  any  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  same  provision  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  co- 
partnership, when  no  member  thereof  is  able  to  attend, 
permitting  such  co-partnership  to  authorize  any  em- 
ploye to  represent  it.  Such  representative,  either  of  a 
firm  o!'  corporation,  must  bring  credentials  in  writing 
satisfactory  to  the  association.  These  credentials,  n  hen 
accepted,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  secretary,  and  the 
vote  of  such  representative  shall  he  binding  on  the  firm 
or  corporation  for  which  he  acts. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

Regular  annual  meetings  for  the  choice  id'  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  other  business  shall  he  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  April  of  each  year,  at  such  place 
as  the  board  of  directors  may  designate,  notice  of  which 
meeting  shall  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  association  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 
holding  thereof. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  he 
held  quarterly  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  duly, 
October  and  January  of  each  year,  at  the  office  of  the 
association,  unless  some  other  place  shall  he  selected,  in 
which  event  due  notice , of  time  and  place  shall  be  mailed 
to  each  member  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

QUORUM,   NOTICES,   ETC. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  association  a  majority  of  the 
total  number  of  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
at  least  fifteen  days  before  each  meeting  a  notice  in 
writing  shall  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  to  each  mem- 
ber. At  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  four 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
ARTICLE   XIV. 

REDRESS  OF  GRIEVANCES. 

All  grievances,  or  charges  of  violation  of  rules,  if 
made  in  writing  by  any  member  of  the  association,  shall 
be  addressed,  to  the  secretary,  and  he  by  him  referred 
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to  the  board  of  directors,  who  shall  have  full  power  to 
investigate  said  complaints  and  enforce  the  by-laws  in 
reference  thereto,  and  such  decisions  of  the  board  of 
directors  as  they  may  deem  just  and  expedient. 
ARTICLE  XV. 

EXPENSES  OF  OFFICERS,  ETC. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  any  regu- 
lar or  special  committee  of  this  association,  or  any  offi- 
cer thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
actual  traveling  expenses  when  in  attendance  upon  any 
committee  meeting  of  this  association,  or  of  the  board 
of  directors,  or  in  the  performance  of  any  service  for 
this  association  which  may  entail  upon  him  expenses  of 
any  sort.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  secretary  and  approved  by  the  president, 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  disbursement 
of  other  funds.  No  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his 
expenses  when  in  attendance  upon  the  regular  or  special 
meetings  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

BY-LAWS — HOW  MADE. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  association  shall  be 
authorized  to  make  by-laws  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
their  business  and  meetings,  and  those  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  confided 
to  their  care. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

AMENDING   CONSTITUTION. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  association,  notice  of  the  proposed  changes  hav- 
ing been  given  in  writing  to  each  member  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be 
considered  and  voted  on,  said  notice  to  include  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendments. 


How  Much  Glycerin  is  Contained  in  lOO 
Pounds  of  Olive  Oil  Foots. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  a  rather  difficult  one 
to  formulate  so  that  it  shall  bear  at  least  a  fairly  cor- 
rect idea,  of  the  proper  amount  of  glycerin  produced 
from  the  above  quantity  of  material  given.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
the  quantity  produced.  Foots  differ  very  largely  in 
their  composition — that  is,  in  the  quantity  of  real  oil 
they  contain,  hence  the  impossibility  to  give  an  abso- 
lutely correct  answer.  The  only  way  in  which  an  abso- 
lutely definite  idea  can  be  gained  is  to  estimate  the 
quanity  of  real* oil  in  each  and  every  lot  of  foots.  By 
real  oil,  we  mean  the  olein  and  palmitin,  and  from  these 
data  calculate  the  glycerin.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  foots  always  contain  a  large  amount  of  free  acids, 
and  that  free  acids  do  not  yield  glycerin  upon  saponifi- 


cation, hence  the  saponification  equivalent  is  no  crite- 
rion upon  which  to  base  calculations.  Olive  oil  is 
chiefly  composed  of  two  substances — olein  and  palmitin, 
in  addition  to  these  there  are  also  minor  principles,  such 
as  arachin  and  possibly  stearin  present.  However,. these 
latter  need  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  being- 
present  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  of  importance. 
These  two  substances — olein  and  palmitin — are  glycer- 
ides ;  that  is,  compound  ethers  or  salts  of  the  triatomic 
alcohol  glycerin  (CH"' (OH)3)  and  of  the  several  fatty 
acids,  all  of  which  are  monobasic. 
Thus  olein  has  the  composition : 

(C18H3302) 
C3HS]  C18H3302  [  or,  C3H5(018H33O2)3 
(  C18H3302  ) 

Thus  palmitin  has  the  following  composition : 

(C,eH3102) 
C3  H5  i  C1GH3102  [  or,  C3H5(CieH3102)3 

When  these  substances,  or  oils  chiefly  composed  of 
them,  are  treated  with  caustic  alkalie  the  following  de- 
composition takes  place : 

C3H5(C18H3302)3  |-3NaOH=3NaC18H3302  (  C3H5(0H)3 
that  is,  olein  is  decomposed  by  sodium  hydrate  into 
glyceryl  hydrate,  or  glycerin  and  sodium  oleaee,  or  soda 
soap. 

C3HB(C16H  tOM)M-\  3NaOH=3NaC16H3105-|-C3Hs(OH3 
that  is,  palmitin  is  decomposed  by  sodium  hydrate  into 
glycerin  and  sodium  palmitate. 

Supposing,  then,  that  we  have  found  the  foots  to 
contain  50  pounds  of  oil,  exclusive  of  the  free  fatty 
acids,  etc.,  we  can  calculate  as  follows:  50  pounds  of 
olive  oil  contain  about  30  pounds  of  olein  and  20  pounds 
of  palmitin,  contained  in  the  oil  as  glycerides  of  the  re- 
spective fatty  acid ;  these  then,  upon  saponification,  sep- 
arate into  soap  and  glycerin  as  previously  outlined. 
From  the  molecular  weight  of  each  compound  we  cal- 
culate quantity  used  and  produced  respectively.  We 
assume  a  familiarity  of  the  method  of  obtaining  mole- 
cular weight,  hence  will  not  produce  the  figures  in  de- 
tail, only  giving  the  total  of  each. 

The  molecular  eight  'of  olein  is  884,  that  of  palmitin 
806,  and  that  of  glycerin  92,  therefore  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing equation : 

S8i:30::92:x(x)=3. 

A  little  more  than  3  pounds  of  glycerin  are  there- 
fore produced  from  30  pounds  of  olein. 

From  20  pounds  of  palmitin  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing: 

806 :20::92:x(x)  =2.28. 

Glycerin  produced  from  30  pounds  of  olein 3.00 

Glycerin  produced  from  20  pounds  of  palmitin 2.2S 

Total  - 5.2S 
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The  above  figures  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  aver- 
age. It  is  true,  foots  usually  contain  a  larger  amount 
than  -30  pounds  of  saponifiable  matter,  but  the  excess 
of  the  amount  is  usually  represented  by  free  acids. 
Free  acids  of  any  kind  (we  are  having  reference  at  the 
present  time  to  the  fatty  acids),  while  they  combine 
with  alkali  to  form  soaps,  will  not  produce  glycerin  in 
this  reaction,  but  produce  water  instead. 

The  second  half  of  the  question,  i.  e.,  how  much 
glycerin  is  saved  by  soap  manufacturers  on  the  different 
kinds  of  oils  used,  is  still  more  difficult  to  answer,  for 
a  great  many  of  the  manufacturers  do  not  save  any  at 
all.  We  could,  however,  upon  the  foregoing  basis,  cal- 
culate how  much  might  be  saved.  It  has  certainly 
proved  advantageous  from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
to  save,  or  make  use  of,  all  products  which  have  com- 
mercial value. 

L.  A.  Harding, 
897  Linwoocl  Place,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Chemical  Industries  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  annual  address  of  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  many  interesting  statistics  were 
presented  showing  the  development  of  chemical  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  In  the  comparative  value 
of  chemicals  imported  in  1890  and  1900  the  figures  in- 
dicate an  enormous  growth  of  the  alkali  industry  dur- 
ing the  decade  and  show  that  in  this  branch  of  industry 
we  are  entirely  independent  as  regards  supplies  of  for- 
eign producers.  In  1890  milk  sugar  to  the  value  of 
$46,510  was  imported,  as  against  $399  worth  in  1900. 
The  figures  for  glycerin  show  the  .possibilities  of  expan- 
sion of  another-  industry,  while  the  almost  astounding 
growth  of  the  importations  of  alizarine  and  coal  tar 
products  and  dyes  indicate  the  necessity  for  the  further 
development  and  utilization  of  our  own  sources  of  crude 
materials  of  like  character  and  the  extension  of  that 
already  begun.  The  capitalization  represented  in  the 
chemical  industries  in  this  country,  as  reported  in  the 
stock  lists,  amounts  to  the  enormous  value  of  $1,500,- 
000,000,  and  this  takes  no  account  of  many  of  the  in- 
corporated industries  not  specially  reported,  nor  the  in- 
dustries not  incorporated  and  yet  active.  The  cash  cap- 
ital actually  invested  in  the  recently  developed  electro- 
lytic industries,  and  not  included  in  the  above,  amounts 
to  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  new  beet-root  sugar  in- 
dustry involves  a  capitalization  of  nearly  $100,000,000. 
A  fair  estimate  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than 
5,000  chemists  are  actually  at  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  80  per  cent,  of  these  are  connected  with  the 
industries. 


The  Uses  of  Soap. 

Ho.me  Uses. 

Toilet  Purposes — 

Toilet  soap,  shaving  soap,  tooth  soap,  sham- 
pooing. 

Laundry  Purposes — 
Washing  cloths. 

General  Household  Work — 

Cleaning    woodwork,    carpet    soaps,    scouring 
soaps. 
Textile  Purposes,  Etc. 

Fulling,  scouring,  silk  manufacture. 

Rope  manufacture. 
Machinery,  Etc. 

Lubricating  (drills,  etc.). 

To  prevent  slipping  of  belts. 

Tinfoil  manufacture  (lubricating  it). 
Medical  Purposes. 

General  cleansing  and  disinfecting  purposes. 

Medicated  soaps  for  skin  diseases. 

Suppositories,  enemata. 

Making  pills,  ointment  bases. 

Soap  plaster. 

Soap  liniment. 

To  neutralize  excess  of  acids  after  cauterization. 
To  Destroy  Insects. 

Dog  soap ;  sheep  dips. 

Washes  to  destroy  bed  bugs  in  bedsteads. 
As  Part  of  Other  Products. 

Ink  for  typewriter  ribbons. 

Furniture  creams. 

Colored  crayons  and  marking  inks. 

Transfer  (duplicating)  paper. 

Sizing  papers. 

Various  polishing  preparations. 

Shoe  and  leather  dressing;  harness  soap. 

Phonograph  cylinder  composition. 

Alum  soap  for  waterproofing  fabrics. 
Odd  Uses. 

Making    soap    bubbles  (for   play    and    other    pur- 
poses) . 

Decorating  mirrors  in  buffets,  etc. 

As  medium  of  exchange  by  certain  tribes. 

Lastly,  burglars  are  said  to  use  soft  soap  to  put  on 
windows  to  prevent  the  noise  of  falling  glass. 


Dealing  in  Olive  Oil  and  Foots. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  has,  through 
members  interested  in  olive  oil  and  foots,  formulated 
rules  to  govern  the  trade  in  these  articles  in  future. 
These  new  rules  provide  for  the  appointment  of  five 
members  of  the  Exchange  as  a  committee  on  olive  oil 
and  olive  oil  foots,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  all 
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disputes  submitted  to  them  as  arising  between  mem- 
bers dealing  in  the  articles  named.  After  providing  for 
the  licensing  of  inspectors,  testers  and  weighers  of  oil 
and  foots,  Eule  III  provides : 

Sec.  1.  Packages  must  be  new  or  thoroughly 
cleaned.  They  must  be  delivered  in  good  shipping  order. 
A  barrel  shall  not  contain  under  45  nor  over  60  gallons 
each  for  olive  oil,  and  not  under  325  nor  over  500 
pounds  net  for  olive  oil  foots,  in  case  of  delivery.  De- 
liveries of  olive  oil  shall  be  made  by  actual  gross  weight 
at  time  of  delivery,  and  invoice  tares  at  the  rate  of 
seven  and  one-half  (71)  pounds  net  to  the  gallon,  and 
in  lots  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  sale. 

Deliveries  of  olive  oil  foots  shall  be  made  by  actual 
gross  weight  at  time  of  delivery  and  invoices  tares  in 
lots  in  accordance  with  terms  of  sale. 

Sec.  2.  All  tenders  of  olive  oil  and  olive  oil  foots 
shall  be  made  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m., 
and  unless  rejected  within  forty-eight  hours  from  de- 
livery of  sample  shall  constitute  a  good  delivery.  When 
oil  in  barrels  is  sampled  by  order  of  the  committee  the 
inspector  shall  draw  samples  of  not  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  lot  in  question,  such  samples  to  be  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any 
moisture.  A  fee  of  $2  shall  be  paid  to  the  inspector 
by  the  party  adjudged  in  fault. 

All  transactions  in  olive  oil  and  olive  oil  foots  among 
members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  shall  be 
governed  by  the  above  rules,  but  nothing  therein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  rights  of  the  members  to  make  such  special  contract 
or  conditions  as  thev  may  desire. 


A  Remarkable  Salt  Deposit. 

By  Charles  P.  Holder,  in  Scientific  American. 

Few  had  heard  of  the  Sea  of  Salton  up  to  1892.  At 
tliis  time  the  Colorado  Biver  broke  its  barriers  and 
flowed  into  the  desert  of  California,  flooding  it  to  an 
extent  of  hundreds  of  square  miles.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Salton  was  one  of  the  largest  salt  deposits  in  America; 
the  water  encroached  upon  it,  and  for  a  time  threatened 
the  industry,  but  after  creating  an  excitement  which 
spread  over  the  entire  West,  it  receded.  The  rumor  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  new  sea  was  so  vast  that  it  would 
change  the  climate  of  southern  California, 

The  deposit  of  salt  at  Salton  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
California.  It  lies  in  a  depression  almost  300  feet  be- 
low the  sea  level,  and  was  some  time  in  the  past  the  bed 
of  a  sea,  or  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  From 
the  train,  which  passes  nearby,  the  tract  looks  like  a 
vasi  snow  field,  and  in  the  early  morning  is  frequently 
the  scene  of  beautiful  mirage  effects.  The  salt  deposit, 
which  is  essentially  rock  salt,  covers  about  1,000  acres. 


and  is  at  present  the  center  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
dispute  of  rival  companies  over  the  possession  of  the 
property.  The  company  in  possession  has  shipped  from 
this  place  annually  about  2,000  tons  of  salt,  valued  at 
from  $C  to  $34  per  ton,  according  to  quality.  The  out- 
fit of  the  salt  mine  consists  mainly  of  a  crusher,  a  dry- 
ing building,  and  a  dummy  line  from  the  salt  beds  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  not  far  distant.  The 
work  is  carried  on  mainly  by  Indians,  who  can  with- 
stand the  intense  heat  of  the  desert — 150  deg.  in  June 
— and  the  glare  better  than  white  men.  The  work  is 
interesting  and  novel.  The  drying  house  is  a  building 
GOO  feet  in  length,  about  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  salt  are  heaped,  having  all  the  appearance  of 
snow.  Here  the  salt  is  dried  and  milled.  The  salt  is 
collected  at  first  with  a  plow — a  singular  machine  with 
four  wheels,  in  the  center  of  which  sits  an  Indian  guid- 
ing it;  the  motive  power  is  a  dummy  engine  some  dis- 
tance away,  which  hauls  the  plow  along  by  cables.  As 
it  passes,  the  steel  breaker  is  seen  to  cut  a  broad  but 
shallow  furrow,  eight  feet  wide  and  three  feet  long, 
throwing  up  the  ridges  on  either  side.  Indians  now  fol- 
low along,  and  with  hoes  pile  up  the  salt  in  pyramidal 
forms,  which  later  is  transported  to  the  mill.  Each 
plow  harvests  700  tons  of  salt  per  day.  A  singular  fea- 
ture of  this  bed  is  that  the  salt  is  being  deposited  daily 
by  springs  which  run  into  the  basin,  and  as  the  water 
evaporates  it  leaves  a  crust  of  almost  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  ranges  from  10  to  20  inches  in  thickness, 
over  the  lake.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  exhausting  the  supply,  which  is  forming  all  the  time; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  plows  have  in  the  past  years 
worked  almost  continuously  over  the  same  area,  only 
about  ten  acres  having  been  plowed. 

The  salt,  when  delivered  at  the  plant,  is  hoisted  to 
the  upper  floor  and  placed  in  a  bulkhead  breaker,  where 
it  is  reduced  to  particles  of  the  same  size.  It  then  passes 
through  a  burr  mill  and  is  well  ground.  After  this  it 
is  sifted  and  is  finally  passed  through  an  aspirator, 
which  cleanses  it  of  all  foreign  material,  when  it  is 
ready  for  packing  in  bags.  The  salt  is  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  and  is  of  several  different  grades,  the  lowest 
being,  unrefined — a  product  called  hide  salt,  used  in 
manufactories.  Large  quantities  are  sold  for  sea-bath- 
ing purposes,  a  certain  amount  producing  a  very  similar 
chemical  equivalent  to  sea  water.  Other  grades  are  pre- 
pared for  the  table,  diary,  and  for  the  use  of  druggists. 


The  Enbnomore  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
been  incorporated,  to  manufacture  washing  fluids.  Cap- 
ital stock  $15,000.  Incorporators,  Geo.  B.  Parker.  Geo. 
F.  Schmitt.  Albert  T.  Katzenmayer,  Bobert  West,  L.  M. 

Shuts. 
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Industry  of  Artificial  Perfumes. 

From  the  French  of  Justin  Dupont  (in  La  Nature). 

Among  the  discoveries  which  have  passed  from  the 
chemical  laboratory  into  the  domain  of  industry,  some 
of  the  most  fruitful  have  been  those  connected  with  the 
production  of  artificial  perfumes.  Of  course,  this  in- 
dustry, whose  markets  are  naturally  restricted,  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  artificial  coloring  matters, 
whose  annual  production  is  estimated  as  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  francs.  Yet,  as  much  from  its 
successful  practical  results  as  from  the  ingenuity  of  its 
researches,  this  industry  deserves  attention. 

M.  Jungfle'isch,  the  distinguished  professor  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  thus  characterizes  it:  "Among 
the  industries  created  in  France  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  not  the  least  original  is  that  of  which  M.  de  Laire 
hae  been  the  initiator,  even  if  it  does  not  involve  the 
most  extended  theoretical  investigations;  these  fre- 
quently impose,  under  the  most  varied  forms,  the  task 
always  difficult,  of  transforming  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment, always  delicate,  into  a  manufacture  suitably  reg- 
ulated." 

Up  to  1876,  the  time  when  M.  G.  de  Laire,  already 
well  known  from  his  interesting  work  on  coal  tar  color- 
ing matters,  established  at  Grenelle  the  first  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  vanillin,  the  chemical  products  em- 
ployed in  perfumery  and  confectionery  were  limited  to 
nitro-benzol  (oil  of  mirbane),  benzoic  aldehyde  (oil  of 
bitter  almonds)  and  certain  ethers  having  fruit  odors. 
That  date  is  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  this 
interesting  industry. 

The  artificial  production  of  a  perfume  can  be  ob- 
tained in  two  very  different  ways.  In  certain  cases, 
where  the  odorous  properties  have  been  separated  in  a 
state  of  purity  from  the  natural  material,  identically 
the  same  compound  with  all  its  physical,  chemical  and 
organoleptic  properties  can  be  prepared.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  obtaining  "vanillin,"  the  principal  odor 
of  the  vanilla  pod,  "conmarin,"  the  principle  of  the 
tonka  bean,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  the  principle  of  the  oil 
of  cinnamon,  etc.  At  other  times  compounds  possess- 
ing intense  and  characteristic  odors,'  strikingly  resem- 
bling those  of  the  natural  products,  have  been  produced, 
although  no  chemical  analogy  has  been  established  be- 
tween them.  This  is  the  case  with  the  artificial  musk, 
ionone,  iso-eugenol  (odor  of  carnations),  phenyl-acetic 
aldehyde- (odor  of  hyacinth),  terpineol  (lily  of  the  val- 
ley), piperonylic  aldehyde  (heliotrope)  and  other  per- 
fumes. 

Contrary  to  experience  in  several  branches  of  chemi- 
cal industry,  that  of  artificial  perfumes  created  in 
France  by  M.  de  Laire  at  the  same  time  as  in  Germany 
by  Tieman  and  Haarman,  has  never  been  in  danger  of 
failure,  and  the  recent  exhibit  of  De  Laire  &  Co.  made 


a  good  showing  beside  the  German  exhibit.  We  shall 
briefly  describe  some  of  these  products : 

Vanillin. — The  synthetic  reproduction  of  vanillin 
was  really  the  beginning  of  the  industry  of  artificial  per- 
fumes. Tieman  &  Haarman  first  effected  this  result. 
They  resorted  for  this  purpose  to  coniferin,  the  giuco- 
sicle  found  in  the  sap  of  the  pine. 

Coniferin  divides,  under  the  dehydrating  reagents, 
into  glucose  and  coniferylic  alcohol,  alcohol  of  which 
vanillin  is  the  aldehyde.  By  oxydizing  at  once  the  coni- 
ferylic alcohol,  vanillin  is  obtained. 

The  first  vanillin  offered  to  commerce  was  prepared 
in  small  quantities  by  that  process.  From  the  scarcity 
of  the  coniferin  and  the  limited  yield,  the  price  was  very 
high,  about  8,000  to  9,000  francs  per  kilogramme.  Such 
a  method  could  not  provide  a  popular  product.  Thus  it 
was  rapidly  abandoned,  like  that  founded  on  the  divi- 
sion of  glucosides,  the  process  of  "aveneine,"  from  the 
husk  of  the  oat  (ser alias,  1879)  and  the  oilvile  of 
Schneider  (1885). 

In  the  course  of  their  researches  Tieman  and  Haar- 
man, later  M.  de  Laire,  established  the  close  relation- 
ship of  chemical  constitution  existing  between  vanillin 
and  the  phenol  of  oil  of  cloves,  engenol. 

This  really  started  the  industrial  manufacture  of 
vanillin.  A  preparation  is  made,  suitably  oxidized, 
either  of  engenol  or  its  isomeride,  isoeugenol,  or  some 
special  derivatives  of  these,  selected  as  indicated  by  the 
best  results.  All  these  substances  have  been  covered  by 
numerous  patents  of  Haarman  and  Tieman  in  Germany, 
and  of  De  Laire  in  France. 

The  artificial  vanillin  came  rapidly  into  favor.  The 
perfumer  and  the  confectioner  found  speedily  the  ad- 
vantage in  using  a  definite  compound,  easily  measured, 
always  possessing  the  same  odorous  power,  and  with 
equal  intensity,  costing  much  less  than  the  natural  prod- 
uct. The  gradual  reduction  in  price  made  the  vanillin 
product  popular.  It  could  be  employed  in  such  articles 
as  chocolates,  confectionary,  biscuits,  whereas  formerly 
it  had  been  reserved  for  articles  of  luxury. 

This  reduction  of  the  price  of  vanillines  is  a  charac- 
teristic proof  of  the  industrial  activity  of  our  time.  Be- 
fore the  assured  success  of  the  product  numerous  pro- 
cesses were  attempted  which  might  be  substituted  for 
the  patented  methods.  Then  patents  were  taken  out  by 
Bochringen,  by  Meister,  Lucius  and  Bruning,  Hein- 
horn,  Majest,  Schering,  the  Bhone  Co.,  and  others.  In 
the  face  of  this  boundless  competition,  the  price  of  a 
kilogramme  of  vanillin,  which  was  in  1880  about  2,000 
francs,  in  1890  850  francs,  fell  that  year  to  100  francs. 
The  successive  improvements  had  thus  brought  down 
the  price. 

Heliotropin. — Another  important  product  is  piper- 
onylic aldehyde,  or  heliotropin.    It  is  obtained  by  oxid- 
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izing  safrol,  or  better,  its  isomeride,  isosafrol.  Safrol 
is  a  special  product,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
oil  of  sassafras.  Heliotropin  has  a  considerable  use  in 
perfumery.  Combined  with  vanillin,  it  forms  the  base 
of  the  extracts  of  heliotrope.  Its  preparation,  at  least 
from  safrol,  has  never  been  protected  by  patent,  so  that 
its  price  has  fallen  more  rapidly  than  that  of  vanillin. 
Offered  to  commerce  in  1879  at  the  price  of  about  3,800 
francs,  in  1890  it  brought  only  375  francs,  in  1890  it 
brought  only  375  francs,  and  today  it  sells  for  about  35 
francs. 

Coumarin  does  not,  perhaps,  appropriately  have  a 
place  here,  because  it  is  not  artificially  manufactured, 
but  is  the  extract  of  natural  products.  Since  1825  it  has 
been  known  as  the  odorous  constituent  of  the  Tonka 
bean.  It  exists,  besides,  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables 
— in  the  flower  of  the  honey  lotus,  the  fragrant  "wood- 
ruff," in  a  plant  very  abundant  in  Florida,  the  Liatrix 
odoratissima,  called  in  that  section  "deer  tongue." 

The  chemical  study  of  coumarin  has  been  exhaustive. 
Its  conclusion  is  the  synthetic  production  of  the  sub- 
stance by  means  of  salycilic  aldehyde.  It  was  thus  pre- 
pared up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Liatrix  odora- 
tissima. Possiblj',  if  the  original  material  is  insufficient 
or  it  can  be  prepared  from  salicylic  acid  at  a  price  suf- 
ficiently low,  chemistry  eventually  may  have  an  advant- 
age over  nature. 

Coumarin  is  an  excellent  product,  of  great  stability 
in  presence  of  the  alkalies,  which  renders  it  valuable  for 
the  soap  industry.  The  perfumers  use  it  principally  for 
compounding  the  extract  "new  mown  hay." 

Terpineol. — This  can  be  taken  as  the  type  of  artifi- 
cial perfumes.  It  is  made  of  dehydrating  terpine  hy- 
drate;  derived  immediately  from  turpentine.  Studied 
at  first  by  List,  Tanret,  Bouchardat,  it  was  industrially 
prepared  and  introduced  into  perfumery  in  1889  by  De 
Laire  &  Co. 

In  solutions  suitably  diluted,  terpineol  has  the  fresh 
odor  of  lilac  or  lily  of  the  valley.  It  has  also  been  found 
in  the  natural  state  in  several  oils  of  flowers.  Its  price 
is  low  (12  fr.  per  kil.),  which  allows  its  use  in  prepara- 
tions of  moderate  price.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  action 
of  alkalies,  and  the  soap-makers  have  utilized  it  exten- 
sively. 

Artificial  Musk. — The  odorous  substances  of  animal 
origin,  musk,  ambergris,  civet,  etc.,  have  specific  qual- 
ities which  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  perfumer. 
These  qualities  have  been  long  known  and  employed.  If 
musk  or  ambergris  is  added  to  a  bouquet  of  oils  of  flow- 
ers, not  only  is  a  special  increase  of  strength  given  to  it, 
but  it  acquires  such  a  tenacity  that  a  handkerchief  thus 
perfumed  preserves  the  fragrance  for  a  long  time,  while 
that  of  the  vegetable  oils  evaporates  rapidly.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  use  of  these  substances  has  been  restricted 


by  their  high  price.  Analytical  researches  On  such  sub- 
stances as  musk  or  ambergris  requires  a  great  outlay 
without  certainty  of  success.  The  problem  does  not  ap- 
pear so  far  to  have  been  seriously  entertained ;  the  odor- 
iferous principle  of  musk  or  of  ambergris  has  never  been 
extracted  in  the  form  of  a  definite  compound.  It  is  not 
even  known  whether  the  odor  is  due  to  definite  com- 
pounds; synthetic  reproduction  appears  therefore  to  be 
quite  distant. 

Happily,  chemistry  has  again  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
perfumer.  For  a  long  time,  the  fact  has  been  casually 
remarked  that  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  oils  result- 
ing from  certain  dry  distillations  gives  rise  to  products 
of  a  musky  odor.  Nevertheless,  no  industrial  applica- 
tion was  incited  until  1889,  when  M.  A.  Baur  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  compound  designed 
to  replace  the  musk  of  animal  origin  in  perfumes.  This 
substance  was  trinitro-butyl-toluene,  a  definite  com- 
pound, endowed  with  an  intense,  musky  odor,  having  a 
similar  and  even  superior  tenacity  to  that  of  natural 
musk.  This  worked  a  complete  revolution  in  the  tech- 
nics of  perfumery.  At  the  same  time  the  reproduction 
of  vanillin  was  popularizing  that  perfume.  Baur's  dis- 
covery allowed  the  perfumer  to  employ  in  his  prepara- 
tions a  substance  endowed  with  the  specific  qualities  of 
musk. 

Trinitro-butyl-toluene,  manufactured  in  France  by 
M.  De  Laire  &  Co.,  was  exhibited  at  the  exposition  of 
1889,  and  at  once  achieved  a  great  success.  Since  that 
time,  M.  Baur,  continuing  his  researches,  has  obtained  a 
homologue  of  his  first  artificial  mark,  the  trinitro-butyl- 
xylene.  This  is  the  substance  most  generally  used  by 
the  perfumers,  its  odors  being  less  intense  and  sweeter. 

Ionone. — This  oil  of  artificial  violet  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  artificial  musk.  Its  discovery  in 
1895  was  the  fruit  of  long  and  patient  researches,  an 
example  of  masterly  work  in  the  domain  of  chemistry. 

Extraction  of  the  violet  aroma,  so  soft  and  delicate, 
has  always  been  an  arduous  task.  Therefore  extracts 
from  the  violet  have  been  compounded  mostly  with'  con- 
crete oil  or  with  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  iris  root,  whose 
odor  approaches  that  of  the  violet. 

Tieman,  prematurely  cut  off  from  scientific  work, 
and  De  Laire  undertook  experiments  on  the  perfume  of 
the  violet,  which  were  continued  more  than  ten  years, 
resulting  in  1895  in  the  discovery  of  ionone  by  Tieman 
&  Kruger.  These  savants  having  extracted  in  the  pure 
state  "irone,"  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  root,  as- 
certained precisely  its  composition  and  its  chemical 
nature.  To  reproduce  it  artificially,  they  had  recourse 
to  a  natural  aldehyde,  eitrol,  forming  the  principle  of 
the  oils  of  lemon  and  verbena  of  the  Indies  (lemon- 
grass).  By  condensing  eitrol  with  acetone  in  presence 
of  an  alkaline  reagent,  such  as  a  baryta  solution,  then 
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submitting  the  intermediary  product  obtained  to  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  produces  a  special 
isomerism,  Tieman  &  Kruger  obtained,  not  the  irone 
itself,  but  an  isomer,  the  ionone.  This  substance,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  dilution,  possesses  strikingly  the  char- 
acteristic odor  of  the  violet.  The  subsequent  study  of 
this  compound  or  other  related  derivatives  of  citral  form 
an  important  chapter  in  this  branch  of  chemistry.  Prom 
a  practical  standpoint,  ionone  has  been  of  considerable 
utility  to  the  perfuming  industry.  Its  use  is  now  gen- 
eral. 

Besides  these  compounds,  the  most  important  of 
artificial  perfumes,  are  ranked  other  products  which 
have  been  advantageously  used  in  artificial  perfumery. 
These  are  anise  aldehyde  or  anise  oil ;  pheny-lactic  alde- 
hyde, having  the  odor  of  hyacinth;  acetophenone  and 
benzophenone ;  the  benzoates,  cinnamates,  salicylates  of 
methyl  and  ethyl,  the  methylic  and  ethylic  ethers, 
B-naphthol,  and  others. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  stages  of  this  industry,  in  ex- 
istence scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Many  questions 
remain  to  be  solved.  The  number  and  attainments  of 
the  investigators  who  are  making  them  their  sole  study, 
justify  us  in  constantly  expecting  new  revelations. 


Antiseptic  Soaps. 

The  asepsis  of  the  hands  is  a  prime  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  surgical  operations.  Hence,  at  the  beginning, 
the  operator  cleanses  his  hands  thoroughly  and  uses 
soapy  friction,  brushing  the  nails  and  applying  concen- 
trated solutions  of  permanganate,  sublimate,  or  other 
substances. 

Each  has  his  preferences,  but  all  subject  themselves 
to  minute  precautions  to  assure  perfect  disinfection. 
Some  push  their  caution  so  far  as  to  operate  only  with 
the  hand  inclosed  in  a  rubber  glove,  perfectly  dis- 
infected. 

In  ordinary  life  such  scrupulous  care  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  surgery  it  must  be  strict;  the  success  of  the 
operation  is  involved;  inoculation  of  germs  may  give 
rise  to  serious  complications,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
hands  should  be  secured  by  every  one,  whenever  putres- 
cible  matter  has  been  touched,  or  the  sick,  affected  with 
contagious  diseases,  have  been  approached.  In  such 
cases  we  must  act  somewhat  like  surgeons,  and  remove 
every  trace  of  microbian  existence. 

For  this  purpose  so-called  antiseptic  soaps  have  been 
prepared,  some  of  which  contain  sublimate,  others  car- 
bolic acid,  lysol,  or  similar  products.  Washing  the  hands 
with  these  is  considered  a  guarantee  of  disinfection. 
There  is  no  ground  for  this  belief,  or  at  least  the  addi- 
tion of  these  microbicidal  substances  does  not  add  much 
to  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  soap  itself. 


The  soap  is  a  salt  of  fatty  acids  and  of  itself  has  an 
antiseptic  value. 

The  soluble  part  has  this  property.  This  fact  may 
be  demonstrated  by  using  a  solution  of  soap  before  or 
after  filtration.  Now  the  antiseptic  agents,  at  least  a 
large  number  of  them,  diminish  this  solubility  and  thus 
lessen  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  soap. 

To  verify  the  truth  of  these  assertions  completely, 
M.  Coremus,  physician  at  Andulecht,  has  made  some 
experiments  which  appear  conclusive.  He  experimented 
on  soaps  with  suhlimate  of  1  or  2  per  cent.,  and  with 
formol  of  10  per  cent.  By  heating  in  soapy  solutions 
of  ordinary  and  antiseptic  soap,  cultures  of  the  staphy- 
lococcus, the  coli-baccilus,  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax, 
he  ascertained,  under  trial  from  15  to  20  minutes,  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  microbicidal 
value  between  the  ordinary  and  the  antiseptic  soaps. 

Another  experiment  disposed  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  disinfecting  action  was  weakened  by  solution.  M. 
Coremus  infected  the  shaved  skin  of  a  rabbit  with  mi- 
crobian cultures,  and  then  he  washed  the  parts  with  the 
different  soaps.    The  results  were  the  same. 

Thus  the  antiseptic  soaps  are  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  should  not  be  used  if  there  is  serious  need  of  disin- 
fection. A  good,  hard,  white  soap,  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  warm  water  (30  or  40  deg.  C.)  will  furnish 
much  greater  security.  This  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
a  surgeon,  but  it  would  suffice  for  ordinary  purposes. — 
La  Nature. 


Soap  in  Ancient  Times. 

The  conditions  under  which  soap  was  made  in  Eng- 
land in  former  times,  when  a  duty  had  to  be  paid  to  the 
government,  are  set  forth  in  an  interesting  letter  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Weatherstone  to  the  Globe. 
He  writes:  "Soap  was  made  in  coppers,  which  were 
kept  daily  locked  and  sealed  by  excise  officers.  Whether 
a  workman  was  unskilled  or  negligent,  or  the  materials 
imperfect,  the  proprietor  was  bound  to  produce  one  ton 
of  soap  from  a  fixed  quantity  of  raw  material ;  if  he  pro- 
duced less,  he  was  charged  as  for  a  ton ;  if  more,  he  had 
to  pay  more.  No  improvement  was  permitted,  unless 
the  manufacturer  paid  duty  upon  his  experiments. 
Soap  had  to  be  cut  into  lengths  of  15  inches;  if  a  bar 
were  cut,  by  accident,  longer  than  15  inches,  all  soap  in 
warehouse  was  forfeited.  If  any  quantity  less  than  a 
pound  were  sold,  penalty  £100.  Cuttings,  scraps  and 
other  waste  had  to  be  returned  to  the  boilers,  under  a 
penalty  of  £50,  to  be  re-manufactured  and  to  pay  duty 
over  again.  On  one  occasion  the  floors  of  a  soap  house 
gave  way,  and  20  tons  of  duty-paid,  soap  were  destroyed. 
The  excise  refused  to  return  the  duty.  The  act  of  par- 
liament literally  teems  with  penalties — from  £50  to 
£300— for  offences. 
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Horse  Power. 

How  much  boiler  for  a  horse-power  at  the  engine? 
This  is  a  question  which  interests  the  capitalist  as  well 
as  the  engineer.  The  reply  given  by  rule-of-thumb  en- 
gineering is  from  ten  to  twelve  square  feet  of  heating- 
surface — -a  reply  correct  enough  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  often  so  far  from  right  and  so  misleading 
as  to  be  worse  than  no  reply  at  all.  Let  us  examine  the 
points  upon  which  a  more  comprehensive  and  more  exact 
answer  must  necessarily  depend. 

In  the  first  place,  the  engine  in  which  we  suppose 
the  power  to  be  developed  will  require  from  the  boiler  an 
amount  of  steam  larger  or  smaller,  depending  on  its  own 
economy.  In  consequence  the  problem  is  one  which  in- 
volves the  economy  of  the  engine  quite  as  much  as  the 
efficiency,  or  capability  of  the  boiler.  The  engine  is, 
moreover,  a  heat  engine,  and  in  strictness  we  should  con- 
sider that  the  boiler  furnishes  heat  for  consumption,  for 
which  the  steam  is  simply  a  carrier.  We  are,  however, 
so  accustomed  to  consider  the  steam  as  the  thing  used 
up,  and  to  reckon  the  economy  of  the  engine  in  terms 
of  steam  per  one-horse  power  per  hour,  that  the  use  of 
a  heat  unit  basis  is  much  less  familiar,  and  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  the  more  common  basis  will  be  preferable. 

Turning  now  to  engineering  experience,  we  find  that 
for  one-horse  power  there  will  be  required  all  the  way 
from  eleven  to  twelve  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  in  mod- 
ern multiple-expansion  engines  of  the  highest  attainable 
efficiency,  to  200  or  300  pounds  in  small  direct-acting 
steam  pumps,  such  as  the  common  boiler  feed  or  general 
service  pump,  for  example.  It  is  very  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  amount  of  boiler  required  per  horse  power 
would  vary  between  wide  limits  as  we  pass  along  the 
range  from  one  of  these  extremes  to  the  other. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  the 
boiler  responsible  for  the  power  developed  in  the  engine. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  boiler  not  to  develop  power,  but 
simply  to  furnish  to  the  engine  the  means  required  for 
such  development.  This,  as  noted  above,  is  heat,  or,  as 
we  more  commonly  consider  it,  steam.  The  only  fair 
question  to  ask  of  the  builder  of  the  boiler  is:  How 
much  boiler  for  one  pound  of  steam  ? 

It  thus  appears  that  the  relation  between  boiler  and 
horse  power  necessarily  involves  the  consideration  of  two 
separate  questions — the  amount  of  steam  per  horse 
power  per  hour,  and  the  amount  of  boiler  per  pound  of 
steam.  We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  first  of 
these,  and  may  now  turn  to  the  second. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  boiler  is  to  furnish 
steam  for  the  engine,  and  this  end  is  attained  by  trans- 
ferring heat  from  the  hot  gases  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  through  the  heating  surface  to  the  water  on  the 
other  side.  In  one  sense,  therefore,  the  heating  surface 
is  the  boiler  proper,  and  all  other  parts  are  merely  sec- 


ondary features,  designed  to  enable  this  to  act  efficiently 
as  a  means  for  transferring  heat  into  water,  and  thus 
transforming  the  latter  into   steam.     It  follows  that 
heating  surface  is  the  feature  most  suitable  to  consider 
as  representing  the  boiler,  and  we  may  therefore  ask, 
How  much  heating  surface  for  a  pound  of  steam?    To 
answer  this  we  must  again  go  to  experience,  and  we 
shall  find  that,  varying  with  the  conditions  and  within 
the  limits  of  what  may  be  called  current  practice,  a 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  in  a  boiler  may  give  from, 
say,  3  to  10  pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  or  1  pound  of 
steam  will  require  from,  say,  01.  to  0.33  square  feet  of 
heating  surface.    The  conditions  corresponding  to  these 
figures  we  will  note  at  a  later  point. 
Large  pumping  engines  and  others  working 
under  like  favorable  conditions,  triple  or 
quadruple  expansion,  and  with  all  practi- 
cable provision  for  economy 11 — 13 

Good  triple  and  quadruple  expansion  engines 

with  fairly  uniform  load 13 — 15 

Triples    and   quadruples   with    more    variable 
load,  and  good  compounds  with  uniform 

load   15—20 

Compounds  with  variable  load  and  good  sim- 
ple condensing  engines  with  uniform  load .      20 — 30 
Simple   non-condensing  engines   of   moderate 
large   size,   and  under  good  to  fair  con- 
ditions       30—40 

Simple  non-condensing  engines  of  small  size 

or  under  moderate  to  poor  conditions ....  40  and  up 
Direct-acting  pumps,  simple  and  non-con- 
densing, varying  with  size  and  conditions. .  100 — 200 
We  are  now  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
much  heating  surface  for  a  horse  power.  Taking  the 
highest  value  (10  lbs.)  for  the  steam  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface,  with  the  lowest  (say  12  lbs.)  for  steam 
consumption,  we  have  1.2  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
required  for  one-horse  power.  Going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  taking  3  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face and  200  lbs.  per  horse  power,  we  have  67  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  required  for  one-horse  power. 
An  answer  from  1.2  to  67  is,  however,  of  small  value, 
simply  on  account  of  its  vagueness;  but  it  does,  never- 
theless, represent  the  varying  possibilities  found  in 
actual  practice,  and  contains  between  its  limits  all  ordi- 
nary engineering  experience  on  this  point.  What  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  in  any 
given  case  is  in  addition  a  general  idea  of  the  two  sep- 
arate relations,  heating  surface  to  steam  and  steam  to 
horse  power. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  boiler  and  note  the  varying 
conditions.  At  the  head  of  the  list  we  assume  hard 
forced  draught,  such  as  that  used  on  locomotive  boilers, 
and  with  marine  boilers  for  torpedo  boats  and  other 
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craft  of  like  design.  In  such  cases,  assuming  the  tubes 
clean  on  both  sides,  and  a  coil  combustion  of  from  1^  to 
H  pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  we  may 
reach  the  highest  figures  previously  mentioned,  and  ob- 
tain some  100  pounds  of  steam  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  per  hour.  As  the  rate  of  combustion  is 
easier,  or  the  tubes  are  more  or  less  clogged  with  soot  on 
the  fire  side,  or  covered  with  scale  on  the  water  side,  the 
figures  will  come  down  to,  say,  from  five  to  eight  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  or  even  lower  under 
specially  unfavorable  conditions.  Passing  next  into  the 
wide  field  of  ordinary  stationary  boilers,  operated  under 
good  conditions,  and  a  draught  burning  15  to  25  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate  or  i  to  §  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface,  we  find  them  four  to  eight  pounds  of  steam 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  as  the  usual 
range.  From  these  conditions  the  figures  gradually  de- 
crease to  three  pounds,  or  even  less,  as  the  draught  is 
less  vigorous  or  the  boiler  in  a  less  efficient  condition. 

For  the  purpose  of  rating  boilers  commercially  in  a 
roughly  approximate  way,  the  term  "boiler  horse  power" 
has  been  long  in  use.  As  commonly  erupted,  this  term 
means  simply  the  capacity  based  on  an  assumed  value  of 
the  heating  surface  per  horse  power.  For  many  years 
the  figure  stood  at  twelve  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
per  horse  power,  and  was  considered  as  corresponding 
to  non-condensing  engines  of  the  ordinary  mill  type, 
with  boilers  operated  under  moderate  to  poor  conditions. 
A  steam  consumption  of  the  engine  of  35  to  40  lbs.,  with 
a  combustion  of  about  12  to  15  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface,  or  ^  to  4_  lb.  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface,  represents  the  conditions  implied  in  the  assump- 
tion. On  this  rating  a  40-horse  power  boiler  would  have 
480  square  feet  of  heating  surface;  a  100-horse  power 
boiler  would  have  1,200  square  feet,  etc. — Journal  of 
Commerce,  Boston. 


Detection  of  Sesame  Oil. 

Tambon  (Journ.  Pharm.  Chem.)  employs  as  a  re- 
agent to  detect  the  admixture  of  sesame  with  other  vege- 
table oils,  a  solution  of  chemically  pure  crystalline  glu- 
cose 3  to  4,  in  hydrochloric  acid  100.  One  volume  of 
the  reagent  is  shaken  with  two  volumes  of  the  oil  under 
examination  for  two  or  three  minutes;  the  emulsion  is 
then  warmed  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  until  ebul- 
lition just  commences,  when  the  mixture  is  again  agi- 
tated. If  the  least  trace  of  sesame  oil  be  present,  a  fine 
rose  color  with  a  violet  shade  passing  to  cherry-red  is 
obtained.  Pure  olive  oil  remains  perfectly  colorless  un- 
der this  treatment ;  if  it  contains  from  1  to  5  per  cent, 
of  sesame  oil  the  characteristic  tint  is  developed  in  a  few 
minutes,  while  with  10  per  cent,  an  immediate  reaction 
is  obtained. 


Laundry  Blue. 

Buyers  of  laundry  blue  (ultramarine)  should  test 
the  samples  they  are  going  to  buy  from  with  starch,  in 
the  proportion  of  21  grains  of  blue  to  100  of  starch, 
against  a  standard  sample ;  grinding  the  two  up  together 
to  thorough  and  complete  amalgamation  into  a  pale- 
bluish  mass  in  which  no  deep-blue  spots  appear  when  it 
is  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  with  a  palette 
knife.  The  sample  which  gives  the  purest  and  strongest 
and  truest  sky  blue  is  the  best.  If  any  of  the  samples 
you  are  testing  be  better  than  your  standard,  preserve 
the  best  one  as  such,  and  make  away  with  your  old  stand- 
ard.— Oil  &  Colourman's  Journal. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories, 

News-item8sent  ns  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.  has 'increased  its 
capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  large  new 
soda  ash  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

A  $150,000  glycerin  plant  at  Melbourne,  Ky.,  is  said 
to  be  projected  by  the  Gordon  Chemical  Co. 

The  Rainbow  Soap  Co.,  of  Chicago,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $5,000,  is  a  new  corporation. 

The  soap  factory  at  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  will  be 
started  up  again,  if  the  plans  of  the  promoters  of  the 
plan  succeed. 

The  San  Francisco  Candle  Co.,  an  old-established 
concern,  has  been  newly  incorporated,  to  manufacture 
soap,  candles  and  glycerin.    Capital  stock  $50,000. 

Among... the  new  incorporations  are :  The  People's 
Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  capital  $2,000;  incorporators,  B.  F. 
Chase,  James  M.  Proudfit,  C.  A.  Puss. 

The  Michigan  Soap  Co.,  of  Detroit,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  to  $50,000,  preparatory  to  increasing  its 
capacity. 

The  Iiunnewell  Soap  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  taken 
out  papers  of  incorporation. 

Alexander  Brown,  who  was  identified  with  the  soap 
business  as  a  soap  boiler  for  about  fifty  years,  died  at 
Brooklyn  on  March  30. 

After  seventeen  years'  partnership  and  active  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Bayley  &  Co.,  perfumers,  etc.,  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  London,  Mr.  N.  H.  Walker  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  firm,  with  which  his  father  was 
before  him  associated  in  the  same  capacity  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

The  Rochester  (Minn.)  Soap  Co.  has  become  incor- 
porated (capital  $20,000),  and  will  erect  a  new  factory. 
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How  Soap  is  Sold. 

(continued.) 

The  Titan  Soap,  Limited,  of  Liverpool,  England,  ad- 
vertises a  special  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  pur- 
chases during  one  month,  provided  the  purchaser  ex- 
hibits the  firm's  window  bills. 

*  *         * 

The  J.  M.  Long  Co.,  in  the  same  paper,  make  one 
good  point  at  least  in  the  following  advertisement : 

The  cheapest  soap  is  not  the  soap  that  is  bought  for 
the  least  money ;  that  kind  is  often  the  most  expensive. 
The  cheapest  soap  is  that  which  washes  best,  cleanses 
quickest,  rinses  easiest,  lasts  longest.  Our  soaps  have 
been  in  constant  use  in  laundries  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years.  The  satisfaction  they  have  always  given  is 
because  they  have  always  been  made  the  best.  If  not 
using  our  soaps,  let  us  know  the  nature  of  the  water 
you  use  and  we  will  submit  prices  on  the  cheapest  soap 

to  be  had. 

*  *         * 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  Bell  &  Bogart  Soap 
Co.'s  advertising  matter : 

A  good  laundress  prides  herself  on  getting  out  the 
first  line  of  clothes. 

Our  laundress  is  complimented  when  told  that  her 
clothes  are  soft,  clean,  white  and  free  from  odor. 

No  laundress  can  wash  colored  shirts  or  colored 
shirt-waists  clean,  without  fading  the  colors,  with  any 
soap  except  "Coal  Oil  Johnny's." 

Soap  that  contains  free  alkali  will  rot  the  clothes, 
fade  the  colors,  and  make  them  yellow.  "Coal  Oil 
Johnny's"  soap  contains  no  free  alkali. 

Dirty  colored  white  floating  soaps  contain  cotton 
seed  oil  which  imparts  a  bad  odor  to  articles  washed. 
"Coal  Oil  Johnny's"  soap  is  snow  white  and  free  from 
cotton  seed  oil.    It  does  not  float. 

Soap  made  from  diseased  animal  fat  should  not  be 
used  for  washing  the  clothes  Ave  wear,  or  the  dishes  from 
which  we  eat.  "Coal  Oil  Johnny's"  soap  contains  no 
animal  fat.    It  does  contain  glycerine. 

May  we  ship  you  twenty-five  boxes  of  improved 
"Coal  Oil  Johnny's"  soap  as  sample?  Money  back  if 
our  claims  are  not  founded  on  facts.  It  is  the  New 
King  of  all  soaps.  "Long  Live  the  King."  Bell  & 
Bogart  Soap  Co. 

The  Camden  &  Phila.  Soap  Co.,  in  the  Natl.  Laun- 
dry Journal,  of  recent  date,  had  a  large  cut  representing 
a  complete  picture  frame,  without  any  picture,  however. 
The  adv.  states  that  it  is  "A  picture  of  the  laundryman 
who  said  truthfully  that  XXX  Hygienic  soap  was  not 
the  greatest  cleaner,  did  not  make  the  goods  whitest,  and 
was  not  the  cheapest  soap  in  the  end  to  use.  It  is  not  a 
common,  cheap  soap.  It's  made  of  the  best  vegetable  oils 


and  pure,  fire-rendered  tallow  that  money  can  buy,  and 
it's  made  by  minds  and  heads  that  know  by  experience 
just  what  kind  of  a  soap  is  required  to  do  the  most  suc- 
cessful laundry  washing.  We  guarantee  that  XXX 
HYGIENIC  SOAP  will  get  to  work  quicker,  will  suds 
more  freely,  will  make  the  goods  cleaner  and  whiter  and 
keep  them  that  way,  and  will  rinse  quicker  than  any 
other  soap  ever  made.  Positively  always  the  same,  al- 
ways satisfactory — because  its  absolutely  pure,  all  soap." 
*         *         * 

A  good  idea,  to  our  mind  at  least,  is  embodied  in  an 
adv.  of  the  Milwaukee  Laundry  Supply  Co.,  who  offer 
the  following  information  in  their  advertisement : 

Points  on  soap  formulas  for  the  wash  room — 

Liquid  Soap  for  Soft  Water— Twenty  lbs.  O'Neil's 
Extra  Dry  Chip  Soap ;  5  lbs.  borax  dissolved  in  60  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  makes  a  strong  soap  and  gives  good 
results  in  washing. 

Liquid  Soap  for  Very  Hart  Water — Twenty  lbs. 
O'Neil's  Extra  Dry  Chip  Soap,  3  lbs.  soda  ash,  3  lbs. 
borax  dissolved  in  60  gallons  of  water.  With  this  soap 
a  rich,  lively  sud  can  be  maintained.  When  the  water 
is  contaminated  with  mineral  impurities,  such  as  lime, 
magnesium,  sulphur,  etc.,  -§  lb.  caustic  soda  or  6  lbs. 
sal  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  soda  ash. 

Liquid  Soap  for  Washing  White  and  Colored  Goods 
Together — Twenty  lbs.  O'Neil's  Extra  Dry  Natural 
Chip  Soap,  6  lbs.  borax  dissolved  in  60  gallons  of  water. 

Liquid  Soap  for  Washing  Woolens  by  Machine  or 
Hand — Ten  lbs.  O'Neil's  Potash  or  Neutral  Soap,  3 
lbs.  borax  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of  water;  use  enough 
soap  to  keep  up  a  strong  sud  from  start  to  finish.  Blan- 
kets should  be  soaked  in  borax  water,  just  warm  to  the 
hand,  for  five  minutes  before  washing;  use  1  ounce 
borax  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

To  Soften  Hard  Water— Use  5  lbs.  O'Neil's  Velvet 
Water  Purifier  to  every  1,000  gallons.  Dissolve  in  boil- 
ing water,  pour  into  tank  and  stir  up  briskly. 

Machine  Washing — Dissolve  10  lbs.  borax  in  15  gal- 
of  water.  Use  1  quart  of  the  liquid  in  first  rinse  water 
for  wash  of  75  shirts  or  equivalent,  rinse  five  or  six  min- 
utes, and  the  discharge  water  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  borax  is  a  cleansing  agent  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

Liquid  Borax  for  Starchroom  Use — Dissolve  5  lbs. 
borax  in  5  gallons  of  water.  Keep  in  glass  or  stoneware 
jug.  Use  \  pint  of  above  borax  liquid  to  each  gallon  of 
boiled  starch.  Add  the  borax  to  raw  starch  before  mix- 
ing. Stiffness  or  flexibility  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety 
by  lessening  or  adding  to  the  quantity  of  borax.  Por 
high  gloss  add  |-  ounce  white  or  Japan  wax  to  2  gallons 
of  starch,  and  iron  with  very  hot  roll.  By  using  this 
formula  in  the  starch  room  a  saving  of  one-third  is 
effected  in  the  quantity  of  starch  used. 
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The  following  is  a  specimen  from  the  New  York 
Petroleum  Soap  Co. : 

The  cleansing  properties  of  petroleum  have  long- 
been  known. 

The  virtue  of  a  little  kerosene,  a  petroleum  product, 
in  the  family  washing  has  long  been  known  to  every 
housewife  in  the  land. 

The  expert  cleaner  works  wonders  upon  soiled  fabrics 
of  delicate  texture  and  color  with  benzine,  another 
petroleum  product. 

But  it  remained  for  us  to  combine  petroleum  with 
soap  by  a  process  known  only  to  ourselves. 

Aladdin's  Petroleum  Soap  will  wash  clothes  white. 

And  the  clothes  being  white,  after  the  suds,  means 
less  bleach.    Less  bleach  means  less  sour. 

Same  soap  washes  white  or  colored  clothes  and 
flannels. 

It  cannot  injure  colors. 

Comes  in  chips  like  any  laundry  soap,  225  pounds 
to  the  barrel. 

Single  barrels,  5-Je  per  pound;  5  barrel  lots,  5c  per 
pound. 

Larger  lots  and  contracts,  closer  prices. 

Order  a  trial  barrel  today. 

New  York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 


The  patent  medicine  people  seem  to  have  discovered 
that  soap  lends  itself  to  their  own  peculiar  methods  of 
advertising  about  as  well  as  do  all  kinds  of  nostrums, 
and  the  number  of  such  firms  taking  up  soap  as  a  side 
line  is  increasing.  As  a  result  we  have,  sandwiched  in 
with  rheumatism  cure,  kidney  cure,  cold  cure,  headache 
cure,  etc.,  etc.,  advertisements  like  the  following : 

A  toilet  delight.  The  perfection  of  scientific  soap 
making.  Munyon's  Witch  Hazel  Soap  soothes,  heals, 
beautifies ;  makes  the  skin  soft  as  velvet. 

It  will  soften  the  roughest  hands.  Will  improve  any 
complexion,  no  matter  how  fair.  Will  cure  chapped 
hands  and  lips  in  a  single  night.  Will  cure  chafing  and 
all  skin  irritations.  Will  cure  pimples,  blackheads  and 
most  facial  blemishes.  Will  cure  cuts,  wounds  and  sores 
and  allay  inflammation.  Will  cure  dandruff  and  all 
scalp  diseases.  Will  stop  the  falling  out  of  hair,  give 
new  vitality  and  vigor  to  the  roots,  stimulating  a  fresh 
growth. 

Mothers  will  find  it  an  ideal  soap  for  the  nursery. 
It  will  cure  baby  rash,  milk  eruptions,  chafing,  hives 
and  all  the  skin  torments  of  babyhood. 

Price,  large  size,  15c;  trial  size,  5c. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  BIdg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

Issue  of  March  19,  1901. 

PATENTS. 

670,312.       Kneading  and  mixing  apparatus  for  soap. 

Anatole   and  E.   des   Cressonnieres,  Brussels, 

Belgium. 
070,234.       Soap-holder  and  sprayer.     Elmer  S.  and  M. 

B.  Hughen,  Chicago,  111. 

Issue  of  April  2,  1901. 

PATENTS. 

071,363.  Soap  cutter  and  spreader.  William  W.  Wil- 
liams, J.  W.  Warner,  I.  Springer  and  J.  Ayde- 
lott,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  said  Warner,  Springer 
and  Aydelott  assignors  to  said  Williams. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

36,174.  Laundry  soap.  Allen  Conkling,  Chicago, 
111.  Essential  feature. — The  words  "Bed 
Robin.'*' 


Technical  Classes  at  Hull. 

We  are  in  receipt,  from  an  unidentified  party,  of  a 
marked  copy  of  Oils,  Colours  and  Drysalteries  (Eng- 
land), calling  special  attention  to  an  article  headed  as 
above,  and  reproduced  below.  We  have  alluded  to  these 
classes  in  former  issues  of  the  Soap  Journal. 

A  very  successful  session  of  a  new  technical  class, 
which  was  commenced  on  October  2,  1900,  at  the  labo- 
ratory, 5,  Bishop  Lane,  was  recently  brought  to  a  close. 
The  teacher  was  Mr.  Harry  Thompson,  F.C.S.,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
comprehensive  than  usual,  and  was  framed  so  as  to  have 
special  reference  to  the  work  in  which  the  students  were 
engaged.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  more  students  applied 
for  admission  to  the  class  than  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
modate. Preference  had  therefore  to  be  given  to  those 
who  first  applied.  The  students  were  all  young  men  of 
21  to  25,  engaged  in  business  in  Hull,  either  in  the  oil, 
soapmaking,  or  seed  crushing  trades.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course  of  instruction  it  was  found  that  none 
of  the  students  had  done  any  chemical  work,  excepting 
as  boys  at  school,  so  that  the  first  two  or  three  nights 
were  spent  in  a  study  of  the  balance,  and  in  making- 
simple  experiments  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
apparatus  and  chemicals  in  the  work-room.  While  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  subject  was  by  no  means  neg- 
lected, particular  attention  was  given  to  the  chemical 
side,  and  a  study  was  made  of  just  those  particular 
points  concerning  the  various  products  that  will  be  re- 
quired from  day  to  day  in  actual  business.     The  prop- 
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erties  of  the  cottonseed,  linseed  and  rapeseed  oils,  these 
being  the  products  of  the  seed  crushing  mills  in  Hull, 
were  dealt  with  thoroughly,  all  the  usual  tests  of  specific 
gravity,  fatty  acids,  melting  and  solidifying  points, 
vivosity,  etc.,  being  made. 

Crude  cotton  oil  was  next  taken,  the  coloring  matter 
removed,  and  the  oil  bleached  so  as  to  be  ready  for  use 
as  commercial  refined  oil.  The  natural  dye  in  the  color- 
ing matter,  or  mucilage,  was  shown  to  the  class  as  a 
dried  powder,  having  been  previously  prepared  by  the 
lecturer,  who  was  able  to  inform  students  of  the  success 
he  had  met  with  thus  far  in  refining  cotton  oil  by  means 
of  electricity  without  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  chemicals. 
The  value  of  cottonseed  oil  in  soapmaking,  for  edible 
purposes,  and  when  oxidized  for  lubricating,  as  well  as 
its  use  to  mix  with  other  oils  to  decrease  the  cost  was 
also  demonstrated.  Then  linseed  oil  was  taken,  the 
process  of  manufacture  being  gone  through  in  detail,  as  - 
well  as  its  suitability  for  varnish  making,  for  paints  and 
other  uses,  with  exhan  stive  information  concerning  the 
boiling,  the  driers  required,  refining  of  the  raw  product, 
and  description  of  some  of  the  so-called  special  processes. 
The  properties  of  rape  oil  as  a  lubricant  and  illuminant 
were  inquired  into,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  the  other 
vegetable  oils,  fish  and  mineral  oils,  being  dealt  with, 
although  it  is  possible  that  next  session  they  may  be 
taken  up.  The  second  part  of  the  course  was  given  to 
the  different  varieties  of  seed  that  are  shipped  to  Hull, 
special  attention  being  given  to  linseed  and  cottonseed. 
The  yield  of  oil  obtained  from  the  different  varieties 
was  compared  together  with  the  amount  of  cake  pro- 
duced, and  their  respective  values,  and  the  usages  of  the 
trade  in  connection  with  these  seeds  were  explained  at 
length.  The  present  system  of  arbitration  on  seed  in 
Hull,  and  the  weight  used  for  parcels  from  different 
countries,  were  vieAved  with  disapproval,  and  a  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
was  carried  unanimously.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in- 
stead of  the  arbitrator  taking  a  handful  of  cottonseed 
as  was  the  custom,  and  crushing  a  few  seeds  under  the 
hammer,  he  would  obtain  much  more  correct  results  by 
submitting  the  seeds  to  analysis,  and  this  would  give 
him  far  more  idea  of  its  oil  value.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  manufacture  of  combined  and  feed  cakes  was 
commented  upon,  and  their  use  and  value  for  feeding 
stock  as  compared  with  linseed  and  cottonseed  cake,  were 
also  dealt  with. 

Several  lectures  were  devoted  to  the  history,  chem- 
istry and  manufacture  of  hard  soap.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  Hull  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  town  for  soap 
manufacturers;  being  the  center  of  the  oil  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  land  is  cheap,  labor  plentiful,  and  wages 
low.  With  the  exception  of  the  alkalies,  nearly  all  the 
raw  materials  are  on  the  spot.     Soft  soap,  textile  and 


laundry  soaps,  and  the  recovery  of  grease,  were  briefly 
dealt  with.  The  chemistry  of  soaps  was  then  taken  up, 
and  the  students  were  taught  how  to  test  for  moisture, 
fatty  acids,  combined  and  free  alkali,  resin  and  fillings 
of  various  descriptions.  Another  lecture  was  given  on 
varnishes,  and  the  principal  gums  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  course  of  instruction  being,  to  a  great  extent, 
experimental,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  students 
had  benefited  considerably  by  their  attendance,  and  it  is 
fair  to  them  to  observe  that  they  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  work.  It  is  probable  that  next  year  an- 
other class  will  be  formed,  perhaps  on  a  more  extensive 
scale. 


Adulterations  of  Essential  Oils. 

BY  DR.  GEO.  R.  PANCOAST  AND  LYMAN  E.  KEBLER. 

In  early  times  technical  equipments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  volatile  oils  were  very  incomplete,  and  various 
expedients  were  necessarily  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  many  odorous  principles  from  the  host 
of  plant  tissues;  fatty  products,  turpentine  and  alcohol 
were  frequently  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  a  certain  justification  formerly  for  the 
presence  of  some  of  these  solvents  in  certain  essential 
oils.  But  modern  methods  render  the  use  of  these  for- 
eign substances  entirely  unnecessary  and  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  adulterations  pure  and  simple. 

Adulteration  is  chiefly  resorted  to  on  the  one  hand 
because  of  its  profitableness,  and  on  the  other  hand  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  of  the  consumer  and  his  desire  to 
purchase  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  latter  frequently 
does  not  seem  to  care  for  quality,  but  wants  quantity. 
It  is  often  due  to  this  that  an  honest  producer  may  be 
induced  to  offer  spurious  goods,  because  he  cannot  get 
reasonable  prices,  while  his  competitor  is  able  to  dispose 
of  large  quantities  of  adulterated  oils.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  formerly  the  adulterator  could  ply  his 
art  fearlessly  without  much  danger  of  exposure,  and  this 
probably  emboldened  him.  Today  he  is  compelled  to  act 
a  little  more  cautiously  owing  to  the  developments  of 
the  chemistry  of  ter penes  and  their  derivatives,  as  well 
as  a  more  or  less  complete  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  the  volatile  oils.  The  "black  art"  of 
volatile  is  passing  away. 

The  writers  are  fully  convinced  that  the  large  dis- 
tillers and  reputable  wholesalers  are  not  responsible  for 
some  of  the  adulterated  oils  met  with,  even  though  they 
pass  through  their  hands.  They  are  generally  beyond 
their  control,  as  will  be  seen  by  some  of  the  subsequent 
remarks. 

The  guileless  farmer  or  peasant  who  constructs  a 
crude  still  and  collects  oils  by  his  primitive  methods 
(besides  the  impurities  to  be  expected  from  this  source) 
frequently  adds  a  goodly  proportion  of  a  cheaper  oil  or 
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synthetic  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  in  the  wicked  city. 
Synthetic  oil  of  wintergreen  is  said  to  be  largely  used  in 
this  manner,  and  the  resulting  product  sold  for  true  oil 
of  wintergreen. 

The  Turkish  peasant  in  like  manner  and  for  similar 
•  reasons  adds  geranium  oil  to  his  rose  leaves  before  he 
begins  his  distillation  of  pure  otto  of  rose.  Even  John 
Chinaman,  forced  to  keep  "open  door,"  manages  to  re- 
turn the  "foreign  devils"  coal  oil  by  conscientiously 
"plugging"  some  of  the  essential  oils  which  he  sells, 
especially  oils  of  aniseed  and  cassia.  And  the  warm- 
blooded Sicilian,  in  response  to  an  increasing  demand 
for  his  goods,  rejuvenates  a  worn-out  or  poor  quality  oil 
by  adding  the  necessary  constituents  taken  from  a 
cheaper  source;  for  example,  oil  of  lemon  is  fortified 
with  citral  obtained  from  oil  of  lemon  grass,  and  oil  of 
bergamot  is  "pieced  out"  with  lemon  and  orange  oils. 

Then  some  of  the  primitive  distillers  themselves; 
and  possibly  some  of  the  middlemen  or  jobbers,  try  their 
hands  at  improving  nature.  This  is  practiced  in  some 
instances  to  such  an  extent  that  the  farther  the  oil  trav- 
els, and  the  larger  the  number  of  hands  it  passes 
through,  the  more  it  adds  unto  itself,  until  finally,  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  it  is  not  recognized  by  its 
friends.  Some  of  these  adulterations  may  be  due  to  ig- 
norance, carelessness  or  accident,  but  many,  are  due  to 
design,  and  unless  there  is  some  improvement  in  this 
respect,  we  may  be  prepared  to  hear  in  the  near  future 
of  some  one  liberally  supplying  himself  with  synthetics, 
esters,  aldehydes,  alcohol,  oil  of  copaiba  and  plenty  of 
French  turpentine,  then  opening  up  an  office  with  the 
sign  "Essential  Oils  Made  to  Order  "While  You  Wait." 

Essential  oils  are  frequently  met  with  that  are  un- 
naturally low  in  their  characteristic  constituent,  so  much 
so  that,  being  otherwise  satisfactory,  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn,  viz.,  that  they  have  been  robbed  or  looted ; 
for  example,  de-mentholized  peppermint  oil;  oil  of 
cloves  minus  a  large  part  of  its  eugenol;  caraway,  de- 
prived of  some  of  its  carvone ;  and  oil  of  lemon,  abnor- 
mally low  in  its  eitral.  We  shall  hereafter  for  brevity's 
sake  call  this  class  of  oils  "looted  oils."  By  such  tactics 
a  double  profit  is  made  by  the  manipulator.  The  con- 
sumer in  these  cases  makes  two  purchases  where  he 
should  make  but  one  and  save  money  by  so  doing ;  as  for 
instance,  he  buys  euealyptol  and  a  cheap  oil  of  eucalyp- 
tus; then,  in  order  to  make  the  oil  answer  the  proper 
requirements,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  use  the  eucalpy- 
tol  to  strengthen  his  inferior  oil  of  eucalyptus. 

Another  matter  not  generally  known  is  that  certain 
manufacturers  claim  that  some  absolutely  pure  oils  need 
to  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  to  some  arbitrary  stand- 
ard ;  for  example,  one  very  prominent  and  reliable  house 
lists  oil  of  pimento  at  $2.10  per  pound,  but  oil  of  pimen- 
to said  to  be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 


U.  S.  P.  is  offered  at  $1.60.  The  same  criticism  is  ap- 
plied to  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements  for  oils  of  bay  and 
coriander. 

Among  the  favorite  articles  used  as  adulterants,  and 
to  be  looked  for,  are  cheaper  essential  oils  (turpentine, 
copaiba,  cedarwood  and  gurjun  balsam),  alcohol  and 
fixed  and  mineral  oils. 

PRELIMINARY  TESTS. 

(1)  Physical  appearance. 

(2)  A  common  method  and  a  very  useful  one  is 
that  of  exposing  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  on  white  glazed 
paper,  and  from  time  to  time  observing  the  odo?.  By 
this  means  alone,  in  many  cases,  a  cheap  oil  can  be  de- 
tected, especially  turpentine.  Lemon  and  orange  re- 
quire from  12  to  15  minutes;  bergamot,  2  to  4  hours; 
lavender,  12  to  15  hours;  cloves,  25  hours;  and  sandal 
wood,  2  days,  for  comparison.  Fixed  oils  leave  a  perma- 
nent greasy  stain.  Piesults  by  the  above  procedure  give 
only  indications,  which  must  be  verified  by  established 
methods. 

AJcohol. — Several  tests  can  be  applied  to  give  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  or  absence  of  alcohol.  Oils  free 
from  alcohol  (acetone  or  purified  wood  alcohol),  when 
dropped  into  water,  remain  transparent,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  alcohol  causes  the  globules  to  become  opaque  or 
milky.  When  a  considerable  amount  is  present,  it  may 
be  approximately  estimated  by  placing  a  given  volume 
of  the  oil  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  adding  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  water,  agitating  well,  and  then  setting  aside  until 
complete  separation  results.  If  there  is  any  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  oil,  alcohol  (acetone,  acetic 
ether  or  purified  wood  alcohol)  is  present.  The  diminu- 
tion of  volume  is  generally  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  adulterant.    Glycerin  can  be  used  in  place  of  water. 

In  order  to  positively  establish  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  above,  fractional  distillation  must  be  resorted  to 
and  the  substance  finally  identified  by  means  of  the  iodo- 
form reaction,  boiling  point,  etc. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Gas,  Gasoline  and 
...Oil  Engines, 

By  GARDNER  D.  HISCOX,  M.  E. 

The  only  American  book  on  this  interesting  subject. 
365  pages.  Large  Octavo,  illustrated  with  280  hand- 
some engravings. 

Price,  $2.50 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN     SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Steam  Engine 

Catechism. 

By  ROBERT  GRIMSHAW,  M.  E. 

413  Pages,       -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
questions,  mainly  intended  for  young  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 

Price,  $2.00 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

33B  United  States  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap     Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,  N.J. 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  {Wis. 

World's  Best,  Gretn  Bay(Wis) 

Soap  Co. 
C.  O.  D.,     CAas.  W.  T.  Davits, 

N.  Y. 
Purgo,  O.  W.  Gollings.  Chicago 
Malena,/?.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
New  Century,  White  &f  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wis 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Chic  38 

Globe  Castile  38 
Happy  Moments  38 
Ringer  38 
Tom  Boy  38 
White  Holly  38 
Gotham  Chips  335 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 
Everybody  aSO 
Dixie  Family  330 
Yankee  58 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 
4  X  High  Grade  338 
■2  f or  5-4 X    338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 
Fiorina  16 
Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 
Florodora  16 
Romeo  16 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Ameriqne  16 
L'Heliotvope  d'Amerique  16 
Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Dermic  16 
Colony  Bouquet  16 
La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 
La  Juliette  Musk  16 
La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 
La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
Dominion  Cream  Glycerine  16 
Princeton  16 
Tavern  16 
( 'lean all  336 
Washington  336 
Camelia  336 
Congo  336 
Swift's  Pride  337 
Old  Mill  337 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 
Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 


White  Ribbon  337 

Snap  337 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Green  Plum  337 

Mohawk  337 

Bell  Cow  321 

Queen  Luise  8 

American  Queen  8 

Phonograph  8 

Argyle  Chips  307 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331 

Rose-a  Belle  334 

Mountain  Violets  334 

Long  John  334 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B-os 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

King  of  the  Laundry — Hewitt 
Bros.    Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Triple  Extract—  T.  E.  Elder 
Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover,  Easter  Lily,  Iris, 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum, 
Tube  Rose— 334 

French  Maid  8 

French  Made  8 

Irish  Maid  8 

Gipsey  Queen  8 

Columbine  8 

New  Girl  8 

Solo  93 

Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co. 
N.  Y. 

The  Bather  10 

The  New  Girl  8 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 
No.3.    91 

Caustic  Patash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No.  6.  91 

Ascage  4 

U.  C.  M.  4 

Red  Robin,  Conkling  Chemi- 
cal Co.  Chicago, 

Red  Heart.  ConkiingChemi- 
cal  Co.  Chicago, 

Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap 
Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C. 

Chinaman's  Secret.  R.  M. 
Ferguson,   Grand   Rapids. 

Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib- 
ley Soap  Co.  Franklin,  Pa. 

Liebig's  White  Tar  331 

The  Bride  53 

Maido'  the  Mist  53 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 

Rock   339 

Sunny  Side  339 

Simpson's  Brown  339 

Simpson's  German  339 

339  Simpson's  Soap  Mfg.  Co. 
Newark,  Ohio. 
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THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS  DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

CIIDPDIAD  l  ' 


SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free. 
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SUFFLEMEXTTilltY    LIST 

OF        THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae- Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SE^  THAT  ALL  YOUB  BEANDS  .ABE  ENTEEED  IN  YOUE  NAME. 


*4  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

318  Petrolia    .Mfg.     Co.,     New 

York 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 

New  York 

320  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 

nati, O. 
32'.  Bell    &   Bogart  Soap  Co., 

New  York 
3S2  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 
323  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,   Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 
384  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 
Co. 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

327  Ohio  Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr    &     Rees    Co., 
Wabash,  Ind 

334  Remmers  Soap  Co.,    Cin- 
cinnati. 

A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

.Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.   H.   G.,    Amalga    Soap    Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A  ■  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16—331 
lalga  High  Grad 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American   Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

America's   Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  IVorks. 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Anthea.      Rogtr      cf       Gallet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,   R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  ■  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

Auto,  Mark  Mvers,   Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora    Belle,    Aurora,    (III.) 
Soap  IVorks. 

Baby  Talcom  191 

Balsam  and  Arnica  334 

Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 

Battleship  Maine  191 

Beeswax,    H.   Newman,    Aur- 
ora, III. 

Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   &•  Bro. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Betsy  Ross  Miehigau  Soap 
Works. 

Big  Boss  308 

Big  Deal  286 

Big  Piece  120 

Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 
Soap  Co. 

Bill  the  Kicker  90 

Black  Bear  61 

Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New 
York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 

Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap 
Co. .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat> 
Co. 

Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &  Rat 
ston,  Rock  Island,  III. 

Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 

Blue  Grass  Belle 334 

Bob  Lee  191 

Bohemian  Mottled  322 

Bohemian-Polish  322 


Borinquen,/<w.  S.  and  The 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  lb 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 


i  Crushed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  1! 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Cryttt 

Soap  IVorks. 
Crystal    White    Lace, 
White  Soap   Work':. 


Brown's  Glvcerated  Ever  Heal-  Crystal     White    Tar, 
jug  Tar  Soap  332  White  Soap   Works. 

Brown  Wax  58  Cuba  63 

Bull  DogTa 

Burlight,  Bu 
Chicago 

Buttermilk  and  Rosewater 


Crystal 


Floriano  Castile  294 

Forest  Bouquet  16 

Formaldic,  t  lark  M.  Eggleston. 
Neiv  York 

Fragrant  Bouquet  301 

Freedom  298 

Fruitano,  Leo  S.  Samuel,  New- 
ark. N.  J. 

4  Bells  308 


am  Bouquet  Glycerin 


_    Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder 
By  Jingo,  A  Is/elder,  Bardesb*      Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook, 
Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O.  F?-^       ■     ,. 

Daily  Topic  16 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120  <  »•,  Dayton,  O. 

Cairo  MottledGerman  120  Del  Gloria  Castile  32f 

CakeWalk,    Louisville  S.  Whs.  De  icia  Boquet  16 


German's  Family,  Aui 


Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew 
art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
G.  I.  Y.  320 


Califia  54 
California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Ch 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Ki-inedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascariila334 


Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,    Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Gloria  71 
Deltaso.    Delta    Mfg.    Co.,    St.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co., 
New  York 

Gold    Leaf.    Marinette    (Wis.) 


Dewey  286 

Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P. 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 


12 

Id  Star  48 


Gold  Mil 


Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  New  Domina  (laundry 'soap),   Ford, 


York.  N. 
Castile  May  Bell,  J 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and    Sense, 


I'reyfu 


Faton  tV  Co.,  Ci 
Dominion  16 
Dominion  Buoquet   16 
Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 
Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 


Cei 


Bor 


McCann,  Newburgh,  N. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 
Ces-Polskie  3*2 
Champion  of  the  West,  /. 

Evant,  Cyptess,   Ky. 
Cheerful  IT 
Chehchska  Midla 

Soap   Works. 
Chicago  Oleine  2 
Cleaneasv  286 
Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepa? 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wi 

Soap   Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.   P.  Jaus 

Co..  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 
Colonial  Borax,   Colo 
Co..  New  York. 


Belk?iap  £f  Domino  16 


Janck's  Animal,  Clinton 

Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin- 
f       ton  Soap  Co. 
'  Dr.  Janck's  Physicians,  Clin- 
ton Soap  CS. 
(HI)  Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles 
F.  Miller.  Reading,  Pa. 
Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap 


95 
d^  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 

Early  Bird  29 
s-'  Earth  120 

Easter  Lillie  191 
Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C. 
G.    Cribbs   &■    Son,       Benton 
^,      Harbor,  Mich. 
&  Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day- 
ton, O. 
1  Eclectric  63 

,  r      .(Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John 
I  Soap      Tayior  &  Co.,  Toronto 
.  ,  0      .  Eden  Elder  Flower  191 
Colonial  Chunk.  Colonial  Soap  E        Wnite,  Charles  F.  Miller. 

Co.,  New  York.  Lancaster   Pa 

(Comet)  for  Canada:   Z>   *^- Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 

ards,  Woodstock.  Ont  E,  Diploma  16 

Comfort,   Coinfort  Powder  Co.,  Electric.  Mottled  German  120 

Hartford,  Conn.  Electric  Spark  304 

Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton  E]vsiall  Violet  54 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weideman     C 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cotto,      Globe      Refining      C 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court   Perfumery    C 

New    York 
Crab  Appie  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  IB 
Crushed  Lilac  191 


Gold  Standard  8 

Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  S 

Golden  Cream  320 

Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co..  St.  loseph.  Mo. 

Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap 
Works. 

Grab,  Grossfeld '&  Roe,  Chicago 

Grand  Bouquet  16 

Grape  Fruit  191 

Greater  New  York,   C.J.  Bent- 
ley  &*  Co.,  New  York 

Gun  Boat  38 

Hanzy  Panzy  294 

Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blisseit, 

New   York,  N.  Y. 
Hawaii  70 
Heartsease  54 
Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

Coffin   New  York 
Heavy  Weight  70 
Helmet  32fi 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 
Hesperus,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Fork,  Tenn. 
High  Ball  263 
H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal    Co., 

New   York 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    /• 

Hood,  Lowell,  Mass. 


ire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  & 
Co.  New   York. 

Empire  Orchard.  Lazell,  Dal- 
ley &  Co.,  New  York 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  & 
Co  ,  New   York 

Etna  63 

Eulalia  96 

Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Extract  Rose  &  Glycerine  95 


Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  63 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifi  318 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 

Floating  Tar  71 

Floral  Honey  16 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark. 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 


Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 


Kawa  <  'ura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    6f    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 


La  Bouita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 

Ladies'  Toilet  304 

La  Diploma  16 

La  Fantasma  16 

La  Favorita  16 

LaFavorita  Castile  328 

La  Gloria  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100.   Royal 

Soap  &  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
La  Paloma54 
Lasco  54 
Lavasa,    F.     W.     Turner      />-., 

Boston 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Bean  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A.  F  James,  New 

York 
Lighthouse  298 
Lilac  Blossoms  302 
Lilax  302 
Lion  Castile  38 
Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Co..  Chicago 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 

Madison   Square,  Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    J.   T. 

Logan,  St.  /ohn,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf  -  for  Canada:     /. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  CocoaDut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    W. 

G.  Merer,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Milk  Weed  Complexion,  Wm. 
P.  Jaus  &  Co..  Indianapolis. 

Miniature,  Minteaux  Soap  & 
Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 

Mission  Olive  54 

M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 

Model,   Texas  Soap  Co. 

Moon  191 

Moonlight,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Morning  Star  191 

Motor,  Motor  Soap  Co.,  Roch- 
ester 

Mv  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 

Nana  331 

Naee  Ceske  322 

Nary  Brand  Condensed  S.    319 

Necessaire.  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 

Nerve  and  Muscle  320 

New  Century,    White &Bagley 

Co..   Worcester, 
New  Era  63 
New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  A  urora.  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Noxdirt.        Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg.  Wm.  E.  Scott  &  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Odorless  Naphtha, 
Soap  Co.,  New  Y, 

0-Ko  Ko.'  Marineti 
±o*p  Co. 

O  d  Granada  Cast il 

Old  Vet  290 

Olivena  11 


Colenia    Pin-Needle,    Enoch    Morgan 
rk.  Sons  Co. 

(Wis.)  Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Porto  Rico  70 
334  Pane'  Astral  321 

Presto  77 
Prima  Douna  16 


Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191  Prima  Donna  Bouquet  II 

Olive  Oil  Savon  326  Princess  Acacia  16 

Olivine    Wishing    Compound,  Princess  Bouquet  16 
One   Second,   One  Second  Mfg.  Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Princess  Mignonette  16 

Only  Standard  199  Princess  Pansy  16 

Opera  Bouquet  298  Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

Ophir  332  Prosperity      Washing 

Orinda,    Vail    Bros..    Philadel-      pound  154 


phia.   Pa. 
Orris  Bath  41 
Ospoto,    E.   B.    Suttt 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our   Pusher,   Enterprise  M/g.  queen  Violette 

Queen  of  Violets 
Quick  Wash  308 


Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
/Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  30: 

Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 


Royal    Worcester,    White  &  Standard  Navv  Tar  334 
Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  Star— Chips  120 

Rozella  115  St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 

Rub-No-More,   G.  A.    Berghofr   Sultana  Bouquet  71 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Sultana  Tar  71 

Ruby)  323  Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 

Sailor    Aug.  W.  Starter,  Cleve   T^Vver  Bros.,  England. 

(Saikfr  Rov)  <m  Sweet  CaPoral  »5 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  Sw,et  Comfort  325 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  Sweet  Maiden  191 

Rapids,  la.  Sweep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros. 

Sanatine,  /.    H.    Farr   &  Co.,      Dayton    O. 

Toronto,  Ont.  Swiss  Carnation  332 

Sang-Cutica,     Arnold    Turner, 

New   York  Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co., 

Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  '       Philadelphia. 

Sapodermin,  C.  Bischoff  &  Co.   Target,    Heading    (Pa.)     Soap 

New  York  _    Wis 


Gallet, 


Verona  Violet  95 
Vera  Rosa,    Roger 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolling,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Ward's  White  Floating  Bor 
ax  41 

Wash  Alone,  P.  Gugerty, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Washeesie  (for  Canada,)  Mc- 
Laren &  Co.,  ±t.  Catharine. 
Ont. 


Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  lift 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 
Ox  Gall  Bleach 


301 


Radiant,    Oettinger    Co.,    New 

York,  N.   Y. 
Ramona  54 
Red     Heart,     Troy     Laundry 

Machine   Co. 
Reducine.      Max    Rink,     New 

York.  NY 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Ho'nev  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal  95 
Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
Heliotrope334 
Easter  Lily  334 
Boston  ,,         .,  Iris334 

Lisde  Valle  334 
8  ,,        ,, Pink  Carnation  334 

5  .,        ,,  Violette  334 

d   Condensed  S.  319  Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
re  Tooth  Soap  95     Reinmer  Honev  of  WhiteClo 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.      ver  334 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow   Remmers  Oatmeal  334 

der  154  Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Petro  318  Barclay,   Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Petro-Olive  318  Riviera  16 

Petro-Oleum  318  Riviera  Bouquet  16 

Petro-Tar  115.  Riviera  Heliotrope  16 

Physicians'    Universal    Toilet,  Riviera  Liiac  16 
Phoenix  Soap  Wis  Riviera  Rose  16 

(Picture)  323  Riviera  Violet  16 

Pin  191  Rose  de  France  95 

Pine  Apple  334  Rose  White,  Alsfelder,  Bardes 

Pink  Carnation  1G  &■  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Pacific  Laundry  54 
Palma  Rosa  95 
Palm  Family  302 
Palm  Laundry  302 
Palm  Olive  63 
Pan  American  48 
Paradise  16 
Paradise  Bouquet  16 
Park  Hotel  71 
Parsons,   E.  M.  Fowl, 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pay  Day 
Peach  Br; 
Pearl  Lu 


Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  2BeI  Ka  331  Washington  Casti 

Marin  16  Teddy  Roosevelt  115  Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Savon  an  Orris  41  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  Western  Star  54 

Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de      130  Westminister  16 

Savoie   16  Tecumseh  Castile  72  Whaleback  181 

Savon  des  Violettes   191  (Telephone)    for    Canada  :     D.  Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose  Richaras.  Woodstock,  Ont.    White  Ash  308 

334  The  Latest  286 
Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle 334  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon  .Sweet  Mosselle  334         T1>e  Wizard  lift 
Savonia  2:  Thistle  Dew  320 

Scalpine,      Newton     Edmonds,  Thunder  29 

Washington,  B.C.  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Scourall,    W.  S.  Soap  Co  ,    tin-  Toilet  Borax  41 

cinnati,  O.  Toilet  Lily  189 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Toilet  Moss  189 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati.       Toilet  Niobe  189 
Sconrolio    327  Toilet  Rose  189 

Scott's  Soap,    Wm.  E.  Scott  &r  Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 

Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Tommy  302 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada) .  Tonic  Tar,  333. 
F  J.  Richards  Woodstock,  Ont,  3  X  A  A  326 


Soap 


Sea  Salt  Castile  95 
Shyuol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Win 

peg,  Man. 
Sierra  Madre  54 
Silverine  327 
Silver    Soap    Powder,    Dai 

Mfg.   Co.,  Fort  Brook.  Flu. 

Slavonic  322 

Slovenske  322 

Sobieski's  Polskie  322 

Sokoli  322 

Snow  Shoe  58 

Soapet  324 

Soap  Dust  58 

Soapo,  \.   L.    Gedney.   East  Or-  U( 


Suodiam  Wa^hhm    Compound,  C.  S.  Protection  302 
IVnlter     Wainwright,     New   Utopia,  Retail    Mercian 
comerston,  O.  sociation.  New  lersey 


White  City  Soap  Chips  ] 
White  Flag,  Metropolita 

Co.,  New  York 
White  Fleece  167 
White  Gloss,  BurdeniCo.  New 

ark,  N.J. 
White  Lawn  263 
White  Premium  :5 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:    D. 

Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  &  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 


3  X  X  X  326 

Ukalypta  54 
Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 
Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 
Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 
Uncle  Sam's  Family,   Electr 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
Unico  16 
Union     Square,      Metropolitan  y  „         l^^^MapU  Lea 

Soap  Co.,  New  1  ork  c-.i  /-„      c,    /...,/.». 


Yankee  Doodle  268 

Tar  268 
Toilet  268 


United   Familie, 

Roe,  Chicago 
Usona  117 


Gross/eld  & 


Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,   Mo. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
Yukon  302 
Ynsea  58 


Southern  Belle  191 
Southern  Elder  Flower  16 
(Souvenir)  323 


Velvo-Silvo,    Wm.J.Ander 

New  York 
Venetian  71 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making-  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or  deal  with  antiquated  methods.  The 
present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds   are  large.     The   section  devoted    to 


the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  tike,  it 
before  reading  them.''''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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It  may  possibly  be  doing  a  favor  to  some  one  inter- 
ested in  that  directidn  to  cairattention  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  paper  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  soap 
factory  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  The  special  point  to  be 
made,  aside  from  the  facts  that  El  Paso  is  a  railroad 
center  of  no  mean  importance  in  the  Southwest,  and 
that  there  is  no  soap  factory  there  at  present,  is  that 
the  city  is  a  notable  health  resort  for  certain  patients 
who  are  compelled  to  permanently  seek  a  different  cli- 
mate, and  with  whom  it  is  often  quite  as  much  a  ques- 
tion of  occupation  in  the  locality  chosen  as  of  a  suitable 
climate.  We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  this  item 
had  become  the  means  of  solving  satisfactorily  for  any 
once  so  important  a  question. 


A  correspondent,  referring  to  the  glycerine  contents 
of  olive  oil  foots  discussed  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
Journal,  after  commenting  on  the  fact  that  a  dozen 
samples  submitted  to  a  chemist  may  each  show  50  per 
cent,  of  neutral  fat  and  then  the  thirteenth  sample 
comes  along  with  only  25  per  cent. — and,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  glycerine — remarks  that  a 
much  more  important  question,  though  difficult  to  de- 
termine, is,  how  much  (or  how  little)  of  the  fat  present 
is  really  olive  oil  ? 

Considering  the  but  too  well  understood  adultera- 
tion of  olive  oil,  and  even  the  entire  substitution  of  other 
products  for  the  latter,  it  is  an  important  question  to 
what  extent  foots  can  escape  the  same  manipulations. 
No  doubt  the  future  will  throw  more  light  on  this  sub- 
ject also. 


In  the  course  of  the  presidential  address  delivered  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
Wm.  M'Murtrie  pointed  out  the  enormous  growth  of 
alkali  manufacture  in  this  country  in  the  past  decade, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  imports  of  caustic  soda  have 
fallen  from  $1,470,335  in  1890  to  $158,793  in  1900; 
for  soda  ash  the  respective  figures  are  $3,493,288  in 
1890  against  $665,104  in  1900.  We  have  thus  become 
independent  from  foreign  producers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  importation  of  glycerine  in- 
creased from  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  1890  to  over 
two  millions  in  1900,  showing  further  possibilities  of 
development  in  that  direction. 
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By  keeping  a  record  last  month  of  information  asked 
by  subscribers  regarding  soap  brands,  we  find  that  in 
four  weeks  we  consulted  our  lists  in  behalf  of  eleven 
subscribers  who  wanted  information  on  altogether 
thirty-eight  different  brands  "they  proposed  adopting. 
Of  these  thirty-eight  brands  we  found  just  twenty  al- 
ready in  use,  and  eight  more  not  exactly  used  but  so 
closely  resembling  other  names  already  in  use  as  to 
make  their  adoption  seem  ill-advised.  This  leaves  ten 
brands  suitable  for  use  out  of  thirty-eight  that  we  were 
asked  to  look  up.  For  the  short  space  of  four  weeks 
this  seems  a  pretty  useful  result,  and  we  dare  say  that 
every  month  several  subscribers  get  enough  benefit  from 
this  one  feature  to  pay  for  their  subscription  many  times 
over.  For  that  matter  we  looked  up  over  forty  brands 
for  one  firm  in  one  month  not  long  ago. 


Surely  there  is  not  only  considerable  variety  in  the 
correspondence  that  comes  to  the  Soap  Journal  day 
after  day,  but  there  are  several  "variations  of  variety." 
For  instance,  we  select  from  recent  communications  the 
following  (taking  in  each  case  the  shortest  specimen  we 
can  lay  our  hands  on) . 

Augsburg,  1.  XII. 
Herrn  Dr.  H.  Gothmann. 

Im  Besitz  Ihres  Geehrten  vom  16  ult.  bitten  wir  uns 
noch  ein  Exemplar  Ihres  gesch.  Journals  vom  Januar 
an  monatlich  zu  sendon. 

Hochachtungsvoll. 


Flers-de-L'Orne,  11  Fev. 
Monsieur  Henry  Gathmann. 

Je  vous  prie  de  bien  vouloir,  avant  de  contracter  un 
abonnement  a  votre  honorable  Journal  American  Soap 
Journal,  m'addresser  comme  numeros  specimens  trois 
exemplaires  derniers  parus.  A  cet  effet,  inclus  je  vous 
remets  No.  (59  un  Mandat  de  Poste  International  a  votre 
ordre  de  19  cents.  Agreez,  Monsieur,  mes  bien  sinceres 
salutations.    Camille  Hue. 


Barranqoilla,  10  de  Abril  de  1901. 
Senior  Dr.  H.  Gathmann. 

Muy  Senor  nuestro  :  Tenemos  el  gusto  de  participar 
■a  Ud  que,  segun  escritura  publiea  -otorgada  ante  el 
Notario  publico  primero  del  Circuito,  bajo  el  no.  303 
hemos  constituido  una  soeiedad  regular  colectiva  de 
comercio,  domiciliada  en  esta  ciudad,  de  la  cual  somos 
ambos  socios  administradores,  que  desde  la  fecha  girara 
con  la  razon  social  de  Price  &  Gonzalez  y  que  se  ocupara 
en  toda  clase  de  negocios  licitos  de  comercio,  y  especial- 
mente  de  la  fabricacion  de  Jabon,  marca  "La  Corona." 
bien  conocida  en  esta  plaza  y  ofros  mercados  de  la  Be- 


piiblica ;  fabricacion  de  que  hasta  ahora  se  ocupaba  por 
su  sola  cuenta  uno.  de  nosotros,  Gonzalez  J. 

Esperamos  merecer  su  confianza,  y  suplic4ndole  que 
se  sirva  tomar  nota  de  nuestras  firmas  al  pie  de  la 
presente,  somos  de  Ud  atentos  S.  S. 

R.  Edward  Price. 

J.  A.  Gonzalez  J. 

*     *     * 

So  far  we  got  along  quite  swimmingly,  but  when  we 
got  a  copy  of  a  new  Italian  soap  paper  the  other  day  we 
had  to  take  to  the  woods. 


Would    You? 

The  question,  with  how  much  or  how  little  capital  a 
soap  factory  can  be  safely  launched,  has  hardly  been 
ventilated  in  the  last  issues  of  this  journal,  when  it 
serenely  bobs  up  again  from  another  part  of  the  country. 
This  time  it  is  a  correspondent  from  the  South  who 
approaches  the  subject  more  directly  by  asking : 

"What  is  the  usual  capital  invested  in  the  soap  fac- 
tories of  this  country  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to  begin 
the  business  on  a  capital  of  $2,000  ?  Do  you  think  that 
with  good  business  management  and  push  it  could  be 
carried  out  successfully?" 

Taking  up  these  several  questions  separately :  What 
is  the  usual  capital  invested  in  the  soap  factories  of 
this  country  ?  As  the  factories  vary  between  wide  limits, 
we  can  answer  no  better  than  to  say  that  there  is  no 
"usual"  about  it:  factories  in  which  the  investment  is 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  $2,000  mark  (as 
near  as  we  can  judge)  are  not  rarities,  though  they 
naturally  are  not  prominently  known.  Factories  in 
which  there  was  invested  a  similar  amount  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  and  which  have  since  grown  larger  are  also  in 
evidence.  Factories  in  which  a  much  larger  amount  had 
been  invested  more  or  less  time  ago  and  which  have 
shrunk  to  the  $2,000  mark  in  the  meantime  could  very 
probably  also  be  found  if  one  had  just  the  inside  figures. 
On  the  other  hand,  factories  representing  an  investment 
of  ten  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  each  are  probably  as 
numerous  as  are  those  with  the  smaller  capital  men- 
tioned, and  factories  with  considerable  more  money  than 
$50,000  invested,  while  less  numerous,  are  the  compe- 
titors to  look  out  for  and  there  are  enough  of  them  to 
make  things  very  interesting  at  times. 

Next:  Would  we  advise  our  correspondent  to  start 
in  the  business  with  $2,000?  Taking  this  question  up 
in  a  general  way,  first  we  should  say,  no ;  the  close  com- 
petition in  the  soap  business  is  such  that  we  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  directly  advising  anyone  to  enter  it,  espec- 
ially with  a  capital  of  $2,000.  But  as  others  have  suc- 
ceeded here  and  there,  and  as  larger  investments  have' 
been  lost,  and  finally  as  of  course  there  are  particular 
cases  where  soap  factories  can  be  and  will  be  started  and 
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run  successfully  in  the  future,  it  would  evidently  be 
wrong  to  consider  the  matter  thus  peremptorily  settled. 
Though  we  do  not  feel  warranted  to  enter  the  business 
under  the  conditions  stated,  we  by  no  means  deny  that 
success  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  But  what 
are  the  conditions  for  success?  First,  as  every  one 
knows,  comes  the  question  of  a  supply  of  tallow,  grease 
and  oils  at  a  low  figure — a  question  chiefly  of  locality — 
we  do  not  know  how  our  correspondent's  locality  is  pro- 
vided for  in  that  respect.  Next,  perhaps,  is  the  facili- 
ties for  economical  working,  and  while  theoretically  it 
should  make  no  difference  whether  the  factory  pays  rent 
and  hired  help,  or  whether  it  uses  its  own  property  and 
has  work  done  by  the  owner  and  perhaps  members  of 
the  family,  yet  in  practice  such  items  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  Another  important  item  enter- 
ing into  the  situation  is  the  kind  of  soap  made;  a  good 
boiled  soap  is  almost  out  of  the  question  with  a  small 
plant  in  these  days  where,  as  one  correspondent  recently 
put  it,  "soap  factories  ought  to  be  called  glycerine  fac- 
tories making  soap  as  a  bye-product."  Shall  it  be  then 
a  half-boiled  soap?  The  decision  between  these  may 
mean  success  or  failure.  Again,  the  facilities  for  sell- 
ing enter  into  the  question  largely,  of  course,  which 
again  may  or  may  not  depend  on  the  locality,  as  witness 
the  difference  between  competing  with  carload  lots  of 
some  standard  soap  dumped  into  a  town  and  selling  a 
two-cent  cake  of  a  "medicated"  soap  for  six  cents  to  an 
agent  by  mail-orders  to  be  in  turn  sold  to  the  public 
for  a  quarter. 

The  third  question  of  our  correspondent  is  practi- 
cally answered  in  the  foregoing.  Altogether  it  is  a  ser- 
ious matter  to  give  advice  to  anybody,  but  seeing  the 
condition  of  the  soap  business  as  compared  with  many 
others,  we  feel  that  to  enter  it  with  a  small  capital  is 
warranted  only  under  especially  favorable  circum- 
stances. Whether  or  not  these  exist  in  a  given  case  is  not 
for  us  to  decide. 


Market  For  Soap  in  Spain. 

The  manufacturer  of  soap  in  Spain  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  late  years,  the  large  exports  to  Cuba 
having  fostered  this  industry  and  enabled  it  to  acquire 
an  importance  that  but  for  that  outlet  it  would  never 
have  reached,  considering  that  only  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  exports  found  a  sale  in  foreign  markets. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  before  the  loss  of  the  colon- 
ies, for  in  the  year  1S97,  Spain  sent  7,045  tons  to  her 
dependencies  and  only  112  tons  to  other  countries.  The 
total  exports  during  1900  amounted  to  over  6,107  tons, 
While  those  for  the  two  months  ended  February  28, 
1901,  reached  1,792  tons. 

In  the  province  of  Barcelona  alone,  there  are  over 
one   hundred    soap    factories,    including   the    extensive 


works  of  the  firm  of  liocamora  Hermanos,  which  are 
among  the  largest  soap  factories  of  Europe.  Their  soap 
is  manufactured  almost  exclusively  for  export,  Cuba  he- 
ing  the  best  market. 

The  Olein  used  is  produced  in  their  own  stearin  fac- 
tory. This  is  mixed  with  resin,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
articles  allowed  to  enter  free  of  customs  duty  when  in- 
tended for  re-exportation.  Large  quantities  of  beef  tal- 
low are  imported  from  the  Biver  Plata,  and  mutton  tal- 
low from  Australia. 

Cocoanut  oil  also  forms  one  of  the  principal  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  soap  made  here,  the  cocoanuts  or 
copra  being  brought  from  the  Pacific  islands  and 
crushed  at  the  oil  mills  here.  Vegetable  oils  were  for- 
merly imported,  but,  owing  to  the  high  protective  duties 
now  levied  on  them,  the  principal  French  firm  in  the 
Spanish  trade  found  it  necessary  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  erect  a  mill  here  in  order  to  compete  with  the  local 
oil  crushers. 

Common  olive  oil  and  oil  extracted  from  the  pulp 
left  after  the  first  crushing  of  the  olives  also  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  these  are  naturally  obtain- 
ed at  little  cost  in  this  country. 

Caustic  soda  of  60°  strength  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land; the  present  price  is  23.65  francs  per  100  kilograms 
($4.56  per  220  pounds)  c.  i.  f.  Barcelona. 

The  price  at  which  the  common  yellow  soap  is  sold 
for  export  is  equal  to  about  3^  cents  per  pound,  delivered 
free  on  board  at  Barcelona.  JULIUS  G.  LAY,  Consul- 
General.    Barcelona,  April  15,  1901. 


Superfatted   Soaps. 

The  foundation  for  all  medicated  soaps  is  the  basis 
soap.  The  modes  of  application  are :  1.  Simple  wash- 
ing with  soap. ;  2.  Friction  with  soap  lather  which  is  al- 
lowed to  dry;  3.  The  soap  lather  is  rubbbed  into  the 
skin  with  a  dry  cloth;  4.  The  soap  lather  is  applied  and 
covered  with  a  water-proof  dressing. 

The  mild  basis  soap  is  suitable  for  infants  and  for 
the  care  of  delicate  skin  in  all  persons.  It  is  also 
adopted  for  cleansing  ezcematous  or  pruriginous  skin, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  the  ordinary  eiculatory  anomalies,  along  with  the 
before-mentioned  methods  of  treatment,  the  use  of  the 
superfatted  ichthyol,  tumenol,  and  sulphur  soaps  is  to 
be  recommended.  For  prurigo  mitis  et  ferox,  beta- 
naphthol-sulphur  soap  or  sulphur-tar  soap  is  suitable; 
for  pruritus  cutaneus,  menthol  soap  or  tar  soap.  After 
the  cure  of  scabies  and  of  impetigo  beta-naphthol  soap 
is  indicated.  In  lichen  pilaris  (a  hyperkeratosis  con- 
fined to  the  follicles,  usually  limited  to  the  arms,  and 
complicated  with  hyperemia)  the  intercurrent  use  of 
naphthol-sulphur  soap  is  to  be  urgently  recommended. 
The   latter,   also   resorcin-salicyl-sulphur-tar   soap   and 
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salieyl-sulphur-tar  soap,  are  indicated  in  dry  eczemas. 
In  acne  vulgaris  the  soap  treatment  should  never  be 
neglected.  Marble  soap  and  marble-sublimate  soap  act 
mechanically,  i.  e.,  they  loosen  the  condensed  corneous 
layer,  soften  it,  and  thus  remove  many  comedones. 
Marble-sublimate  soap  at  the  same  time  is  of  import- 
ance in  the  purulent  folliculitis  which  usually  coexists. 
The  soap  treatment  alone  often  suffices  in  acne.  In  that 
case  the  soap  lather  is  applied  to  the  skin  and  rubbed 
into  it.  The  best  for  this  purpose  is  resorcin-salicyl- 
sulphur  soap.  For  acne  varioliformis,  which  represents 
a  folliculitis  chiefly  observed  at  the  anterior  border  of 
the  hairy  scalp  and  which  ends  in  cicatrization  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  syphilis,  sublimate  soap  is 
most  appropriate.  For  sycosis  coceogenes  the  best  soaps 
arc  those  named  under  the  head  of  acne;  for  ephelides, 
vitiligo,  and  other  pigment  anomalies,  sublimate  soap. 
For  alopecia  capitis  ct  barbae  caused  by  seborrhoea  we 
recommended  beta-naphthol  soap,  sulphur  soap,  and  sul- 
phur-tar soap:  In  pityriasis  versicolor  (reddish-brown 
spots  on  the  body,  generally  not  accompanied  by  itch- 
ing) quinine  soap  acts  as  a  specific. 


Wood  Alcohol  as  a  Poison. 

In  1897  Dr.  Archibald  G.  Thompson  reported  at  a 
meting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  an 
unusual  case  of  eye  effection,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  the  Circular  for  that  year. 

A  sailor  on  "shore  leave''  became  intoxicated  by 
drinking  an  "essence  of  ginger"  in  lieu  of  whiskey  which 
was  unobtainable,  and  continuing  its  use  remained  in 
that  condition  for  two  days,  during  which  time  he  con- 
sumed about  three  pints  of  the  preparation.  On  the 
next  day  his  feelings  were  similar  to  those  that  ordin- 
arily follow  an  alcoholic  debauch,  though  greatly  inten- 
sified. Among  other  things  he  suffered  from  headache, 
nausea  and  vomiting.  This  was  followed  by  total  blind- 
ness; partial  recovery  ensued,  but  vision  again  began  to 
fail  slowly.  Primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  had 
occurred.  Whether  it  was  considered  likely  to  progress 
further  was  not  stated  in  the  report..  The  precise  com- 
position of  the  "essence  of  ginger"  was  unfortunately 
not  ascertained. 

The  patient  after  his  mishap  heard  of  several  other 
cases  in  which  similar  effects  had  been  produced  by  gin- 
ger drunkenness. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Medical  and 
Chirurgieal  Faculty,  Dr.  Herbert  Harlan  presented 
some  startling  facts  which  appear  to  throw  light  on  this 
case  and  do  illuminate  others  which  he  mentions. 

About  the  time  of  Dr.  Thompson's  report,  he  says, 
similar  cases  began  to  appear  in  Baltimore,  six  being 
reported  by  Dr.  Hiram  Woods  in  1S90. 


It  is  now  well  known  that  wood  alchol  is  capable  of 
producing  just  such  effects  as  were  observed  in  Dr. 
Thomson's  patient,  and  Dr.  Harlan  finding  that  "essence 
of  peppermint"  had  behaved  in  the  same  manner  as 
"essence  of  ginger"  and  knowing  the  temptation  to  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  grain  al- 
cohol concluded  that  such  substitution  had  been  made 
in  these  cases. 

Two  cases  came  upder  his  own  notice  in  one  of  which 
"essence  of  ginger"  produced  total  and  permanent  blind- 
ness and  in  the  other  "essence  of  peppermint"  had 
caused  serious  impairment  of  vision. 

From  a  newspaper  report  he  larned  of  the  death  of 
two  men  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  from  "ginger,"  which 
report  was  confirmed  by  a  local  physician,  who  stated 
that  one  of  them  had  become  blind  before  he  died. 

Dr.  Harlan  was  fortunately  able  to  secure  samples 
of  the  ginger  and  peppermint  essences  bearing  the  same 
manufacturer's  label  as  those  which  had  done  the  mis- 
chief. 

Those  samples  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  II . 
P.  Hynson  and  Mr.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning  for  analysis  and 
in  a  report  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Eeview  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Harlan's  paper  they  stated  after 
giving  details  of  the  examination,  that  the  result  shows 
conclusively  they  think  that  the  alcoholic  constitution  of 
the  ginger  essence  was  about  75  per  cent,  of  methyl  al- 
cobol  and  25  per  cent,  of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  pepper- 
mint essence  was  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  thorough 
examination  but  it  was  found  to  have  the  "same  taint." 

We  may  add  here  a  report  of  four  more  cases  of  so- 
called  ginger  drunkenness  occurring  in  a  mining  town  in 
Ohio.  Three  men  and 'a  woman  drank  an  "essence  of 
ginger"  until  intoxicated.  One  of  the  men  and  the  wo- 
man died  from  the  effects  of  the  essence;  two  men  sur- 
vived but  were  blinded. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  the  people 
mentioned  above  were  simply  poisoned  by  the  wood  al- 
cohol; as  in  addition  to  the  finding  of  that  substance  in 
the  ginger  preparation,  it  is  shown  that  the  same  result 
followed  the  use  of  a  peppermint  essence  in  which  it- 
was  also  detected.  The  ginger  and  the  peppermint  must 
be  left  out  of  the  question,  until  further  investigation 
may  prove  that  they  can  produce  the  symptoms  occur- 
ring in  the  cases  reported. 

Whether  the  alcohol  used  in  making  the  preparations 
which  have  brought  about  such  dire  results  was  "crude" 
or  "purified"  is  apparently  unknown.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer,  however,  that  anyone  employing  it  for  such  pur- 
pose would  choose  the  latter  on  account  of  its  compara- 
tive freedom  from  disagreeable  odor. 

And  that  wood  alcohol  is  poisonous  in  itself  regard- 
less of  impurities,  is  shown  in  a  case  reported  in  the 
Medical  record  several  years  since  by  Drs.  Cecil  Mac- 
Cov  and  F.  M.  Michael.     A  voung  man  who  was  con- 
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valescing  from  measles  surreptitiously  drank  about  two 
ounces  of  methyl  alcohol,  the  article  being  a  highly  puri- 
fied article — probably  the  best  obtainable  in  the  market. 
Two  hours  after,  he  took  a  similar  epiantity  mixed  with 
sugar  and  water,  and  eluding  the  nurse,  made  his  way 
to  a  hay  loft,  where,  thoroughly  intoxicated,  he  slept  for 
about  ten  hours.  On  awaking  he  sought  his  bed,  suffer- 
ing from  violent  einesis  and  gastric  pain.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  be  complained  of  total  loss  of  sight, 
and  examination  showed  double  optic  neuritis  with  con- 
gested retina.  About  a  week  after,  lack  of  vision  still 
persisting,  the  patient  complained  of  visual  hallucina- 
tions. Eventually  he  became  able  to  distinguish  light 
and  shadow  and  large  objects  held  near  the  eyes,  but  had 
remained  without  further  improvement  when  the  report 
was  made  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  occurrence. 

We  see  here  essentially  the  same  physiological  pic- 
ture which  had  been  presented  in  the  other  cases  of  gin- 
ger drunkenness;  destruction  of  the  eyesight  being  a 
marked  feature. 

The  foregoing  facts  should  sufficiently  dispose  of  all 
theorizing  as  to  possible  harmlessness  of  a  purified  wood 
alcohol.  Even  if  it  were  known  that  it  could  be  so  puri- 
fied as  to  render  it  no  more  harmful  than  grain  alcohol, 
one  would  have  to  remember  that  there  would  always  be 
uncertainty  as  to  this  purification  having  been  fully  ac- 
complished. With  ordinary  alcohol  we  have  no  parallel 
risk. 


Scraps  from  Cold-Made  Toilet  Soap. 

BY  L.  ETTWEIN,  IN  OILS,  COLOKS  AND  DRYSALTERIES. 

The  usual  method  of  working  up  scraps  from  cold- 
made  toilet  soaps  consists  in  melting  them  with  a  potash 
solution  and  salt  water.  The  resulting  soap  with  about 
200  pounds  yield  is  always  brittle,  and  does  not  give 
the  same  lustre  when  pressed,  as  a  cold-made  soap. 
Milled  soaps  being  now  verv  cheap,  the  better  qualities 
are  in  great  demand,  while  there  is  comparatively  little 
request  for  filled  soaps.  A  relatively  good  soap  can  be 
obtained  if  the  cuttings  are  melted  in  hot  oil  and  the 
equivalent  quantities  of  lye  is  crutched  in.  We  recom- 
mend the  use  also  of  tallow  and  castor  oil  in  the  stock, 
as  the  resultant  soap  will  be  smoother  than  that  which  is 
obtained  from  the  use  of  cocoanut  oil  alone. 

A  very  good  product  is  obtained  by  working  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

Scraps    150  lbs. 

Cocoanut  oil  40  lbs. 

Tallow  40  .lbs. 

Castor  oil 20  lbs. 

Lye  (71°  Tw) 47  lbs. 

The  fats  are  melted,  then  strained  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  then  placed  into  a  steam  jacketed  kettle, 
together  with  the  scraps.  After  melting,  the  lye  which 
has  been  mixed  with  the  color  is  run  in  with  constant 


stirring.  When  the  lye  is  incorporated  and  the  whole 
forms  a  uniform  thick  mass,  it  is  left  to  heat  spontan- 
eously for  about  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
saponification  is  complete,  and  after  mixing,  a  little  of 
the  soap  can  be  moulded. 

A  method  of  working  up  the  scraps  that  is  even  more 
advantageous  than  that  described  is  employed  for  milled 
soaps.  About  one  part  of  well-dried  shavings  of  a  white 
ground  soap,  made  from  nine-tenths  tallow  and  one- 
tenth  cocoanut  oil,  and  one  part  of  chipped  scraps  are 
melted  together,  the  necessary  color  and  perfume  being 
added. 

When  the  soap  is  well  mixed  and  is  quite  uniform, 
it  is  charged  in  the  plodder.  If  worked  carefully  the 
resulting  bars  are  perfectly  solid  and  free  from  streaks. 
If  a  soap  made  from  eight-tenths  of  tallow  and  two- 
tenths  of  rosin  is  employed,  one  part  of  it  may  be  used 
to  two  parts  of  scraps. 

The  cheaper  kinds  of  soap  half-boiled  ground  soap 
with  a  higher  percentage  of  rosin,  can  be  employed, 
such  a  one  for  instance  as  folows : — 

Tallow   ; 80  lbs. 

Cocoanut  oil   20  lbs. 

Rosin    50  lbs. 

Lye  (71°  Tw) G5  lbs. 

The  fats  and  the  rosin  are  melted  together  and 
strained  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  pan,  where  they  are 
heated  to  167°  Fahr.  Then  the  lye  is  added  with  con- 
stant mixing.  When  the  lye  is  well  mixed  with  the 
fats,  the  mass  is  left  over  for  one  hour  to  heat  itself. 
After  being  well  crutched  a  sample  of  the  soap  should  not 
turn  red  when  brought  into  contact  with  phenolphtalcin. 
If  the  soap  is  quite  neutral,  it  can  be  moulded.  This 
soap  will  turn  out  perfectly  solid  and  smooth  if  milled 
with  double  its  quantity  of  scraps  from  cold-made  soaps 
until  the  2001b.  yield  is  reached.  It  is  evident  that  this 
ground  soap  can  only  he  used  for  dark  brown  toilet 
soaps,  such  as  Windsor  Export,  Musk,  Violet,  etc.  In 
the  working  by  the  method  described  the'  products  will 
only  become  rancid  if  the  scraps  are  from  soap  which 
contains  unsaponified  fat,  and  this  danger  can  he 
avoided  in  the  following  manner:  The  scraps  are  put 
in  with  15  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  71°  Tw.  lye  into 
a  soap  pan  and  melted  by  open  steam.  About  20  per 
cent,  of  melted  rosin  is  then  added,  together  with  one- 
half  of  its  weight  of  tallow,  and  these  materials  are  well 
boiled.  If  the  execess  of  the  alkali  after  a  good  boiling 
is  very  great,  more  tallow  and  rosin  are  added.  The 
boiling  is  finished,  when  the  soap  has  the  appearance  of 
a  half-grained  soap,  and  its  condition  may  be  tested  by 
the  touch.  The  soap  is  left  in  the  pan  for  about  24 
hours  in  order  to  completely  separate  a  pasty  sub-lye, 
and  it  is  then  moulded.  A  toilet  soap  made  from  six- 
tenths  of  this  soap  and  four-tenths  of  ground  soap  meets 
every  possible  demand. 
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Trade   in   Cottonseed    Oil. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  trade  in  cottonseed  oil 
which  had  marked  the  last  few  decades  of  the  present 
century  is  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  study  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  commercial  matters.  Up  to  within 
little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  says  the  "Inu'an  Im- 
port and  Export  Trades  Journal,"  cottonseed  was  a 
waste  product,  and  the  efforts  of  the  cotton  planter  were 
directed  towards  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Now,  the  material  made  from  this  waste  product 
takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributors 
to  the  world's  supply  of  oil  and  cattle  food.  The  quanti- 
ty of  cottonseed  produced  every  year  is  very  great — 
much  greater  than  most  people  would  imagine.  To  take 
the  American  crop  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how  tre- 
mendous is  the  output.  The  cotton  season  if  1899-1900 
came  to  a  close  with  the  last  day  of  August,  and  the 
number  of  bales  produced  by  American  planters  in  this 
season  is  given  as  9£  millions,  and  this  is  roughly  about 
2  millions  less  than  the  quantity  marked  during  the  pre- 
vious season.  We  may  safely  take  America's  contri- 
bution to  our  cotton  supplies  as  averaging  10  million 
bales.  The  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  is  about  500  lbs., 
but  the  cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  field,  including  the 
seed,  contains  about  twice  as  much  weight  of  seed  as  of 
cotton ;  hence  10  million  bales  of  cotton  represent  about 
4 1  million  tons  of  cottonseed;  and  if  we  reckon  that 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  seed  is  required  by  the  farmers 
for  next  year's  crop,  we  find  that  the  United  States  can 
supply  the  world  with  about  4  million  tons  of  cottonseed 
for  oil-making  purposes  every  year.  Adding  the  supplies 
from  India  and  Egypt,  which  are,  of  course,  not  nearly 
so  important,  but  yet  sufficiently  large  in  themselves,  we 
shall  not  have  less  than  5  million  tons  of  seed  available 
•  in  the  course  of  every  twelve  months.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  all  this  seed  is  not  brought  into  play;  a 
certain  proportion,  through  the  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  cotton  growers — and,  in  some  cases,  through 
their  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  former  "waste  pro- 
duet" — is  lost;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  proportion  will 
grow  smaller  each  year  until  it  becomes  a  vanishing 
quantity.  The  oil  expressed  from  the  cottonseed  of  the 
world,  however,  cannot  be  much  less  annually  than  250 
million  gallons,  and  the  question  may  naturally  arise — 
Where  can  it  all  go  ?    ' 

The  bulk  of  the  cottonseed  produced  is  naturally 
crushed  in  America;  there  the  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped more  fully  than  elsewhere,  and  the  quality  of  the 
oil  turned  out  is  probably  better  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  learned  how  to  make 
satisfactorily  a  perfectly  pure  and  tasteless  cottonseed 
oil  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  certain  se- 
crets in  refining  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  yet 
mastered.    It  is  said  that  this  tasteless  cotton  oil,  some- 


times called  "butter  oil"  in  America — because  of  its  use 
in  making  substitutes  for  butter — can  be  made  only 
from  seeds  grown  under  exceptionally  favorable  condi- 
tions ;  but,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  methods 
of  refining.  When  it  is  in  perfect  condition,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  for  table  purposes,  it  is  quite  equal  to  the 
finest  olive  oil,  and,  indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
detect  the  difference  between  them  by  the  sense  of  taste. 
A  very  large  quantity  of  cotton  oil,  more  or  less  well  re- 
fined, goes  to  olive-oil  producing  countries,  and  comes 
back  to  us  as  olive,  and  is  under  that  name  consumed 
very  largely.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  practice  of 
adulteration  grown  upon  the  Spanish  coast,  that  it  is 
now  illegal  for  Spaniards  to  import  cotton  oil  unless  it 
is  first  mixed  with  at  least  2  per  cent,  of  paraffin,  to  ren- 
der it  unsuitable  for  edible  purposes.  The  intention  of 
the  Spanish  Government  is  unquestionably  good,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  system  which  obtains  in  Spanish  Cus- 
tom Houses  is  such  that  the  regulation  leads  merely  to 
further  bribery  of  the  officials.  Cotton  oil  is  sent  into 
Spain  in  palm-oil  casks,  and  is  declared  as  palm  oil,  and 
a  little  of  the  latter,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  is  applied 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  control  of  the  imports. 
Hence  we  do  not  think  that  Spanish  olive  oil  is  likely 
to  be  more  free  from  adulteration  with  cotton  oil  than 
the  exports  from  Italy  or  Trieste.  The  latter  port  and 
Leghorn  receive  very  large  quantities  of  the  product  of 
the  cottonseed,  and  it  is  openly  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  returns  from  the  olive  groves.  Mar- 
seilles also  takes  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton  oil,  part- 
ly for  adulteration  and  partly  for  the  soap  works,  where 
it  is  used  more  freely  in  our  soap  factories  at  home.  A 
large  part  of  the  cotton  oil  made  in  Great  Britain  is 
used  in  the  fish-frying  trade,  and  has  of  late  almost  en- 
tirely unsurpassed  the  place  of  the  various  animal  oils 
and  fats  formerly  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
slightly  aromatic  taste  of  English  refined  cotton  oil  is 
not  objectionable  in  this  connection,  but,  of  course,  the 
oil  must  not  be  refined  by  "blowing."  A  good  deal  of 
pale  cotton  oil  is  thus  refined,  and  dealers  who  have  a 
connection  amongst  fishfriers  must  be  carefully  on  their 
guard  against  it.  In  appearance  and  taste,  when  cold,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  oil,  but  the 
difference  comes  out  clearly  enough  when  it  is  warmed. 
Hence  all  dealers  in  the  oil  for  edible  purposes  will  do 
well  to  sample  each  new  delivery  as  it  comes  in.  Warm 
the  oil  in  a  pan,  and  judge  by  the  smell  whether  or  not 
it  is  fit  to  send  out  to  their  customers.  The  olfactory 
nerves  of  a  neighborhood  in  which  there  are  many  fried- 
fish  shops  are  not  usually  very  sensitive,  but,  for  all  that, 
the  odour  of  warmed  "blown"  oil  will  prove  too  much  for 
them.  It  is  easy  to  lose  a  very  profitable  trade  by  the 
distribution  of  a  few  gallons  of  "blown"  cotton  oil 
amongst  one's  customers.  . 
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Another  use  to  which  cotton  oil  is  put  in  Europe  is 
the  manufacture  of  "lardine"  or  "soluble  castor  oil." 
These  names  are  possibly  rather  misleading,  and  were 
no  doubt  originally  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  lard  oil  or  castor  oil  formed  a  part  at  least  of  the 
thickeners  so  described;  hut,  by  this  time,  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  trade  know  that  the  names  stand  merely 
for  thickened  cotton  oil,  the  specific  gravity  of  which — 
originally  about  .922 — is  raised  to  from  .970  to  .990. 
The  product  is  employed  chiefly  in  preparing  marine- 
engine  o  ils.  and  although  the  lubricant  thus  made  is 
rather  disposed  to  "gum/-  it  is  largely  used  by  steamship 
engineers,  and  apparently  well  liked  by  them.  By  mix- 
ing a  due  proportion  of  lardine — which  may  sometimes 
be  bought  as  low  as  £14  or  £15  per  ton,  and  which,  even 
new,  when  oils  are  dear,  should  cost  only  about  £24. — 
with  .885  mineral  oil  a  cheap  and  effective  marine- 
engine  oil  can  be  made  at  a  very  moderate  price.  When 
cotton  oil  is  dear  it  is  rather  too  common  a  practice 
against  makers  of  lardine  to  adulterate  the  product  with 
resin  oil,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  being  suffi- 
ciently high  (.985  to  .990)  to  render  this  feasible.  Just 
now  a  good  deal  of  lardine  is  thus  sophisticated,  and  in 
this  form  it  becomes  less  suitable  as  an  ingredient  in 
lubricating  oils.  Hence  it  is  well  for  those  who  use 
lardine  for  such  a  purpose  to  ask  for,  and  insist  upon 
having,  pure  thickened  cotton  oil,  as,  if  the  article  be 
bought  under  this  designation,  any  adulteration  with 
resin  might  be  legally  resented. 

A  good  deal  of  cotton  oil  goes  to  Egypt,  for  consump- 
tion amongst  the  Arabs,  but  crushers  and  refiners  do  not 
obtain  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  trade  as  they  might 
were  they  to  succeed  in  turning  out  an  oil  more  like  the 
American  "butter  oil."  Lately,  a  curious  suspicion  has 
arisen  amongst  Mohamedan  consumers  that  the  cotton 
oil  supplied  to  them  might  be  adulterated  with  animal 
oil,  and  hence  contaminated  with  the  forbidden  products 
of  the  hog.  Of  course,  anyone  acquainted  with  the 
relative  values  of  oils  will  know  that,  although  lard  oil 
might  be  adulterated  with  cotton  oil,  the  reverse  is  not 
possible,  and  not  likely  to  be  possible,  while  there  are 
250  millions  of  gallons  of  cotton  oil  to  be  got  rid  of  every 
vear. 


The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Corn  Oil. 

BY  HERMANN   T.  VULTE  AND  HARRIET  WINFIELD  GIBSON. 

In  the  present  investigation  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  identify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  series  of  fatty 
acids  contained  in  maize  oil.  Although  .  a  complete 
separation  has  not  been  effected,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  isolating  these  acids  and  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
we  have  of  their  properties,  it  has  been  found  practic- 
able to  determine  the  principal  acids  found  in  the  oil, 
including  three  never  before  reported,  and  to  definitely 


settle  the  relationship  existing  between  maize  nil  and 
other  oils  possessing  somewhat  similar  properties. 

The  oil  or  maize  is  a  fixed  seed  oil,  composed  of  a 
highly  complex  mixture  of  glycerides  of  the  fatty  acids, 
together  with  a  small  proportion  of  some  volatile  oil  and 
a  rather  large  percentage  of  unsaponifiable  matter. 

CONSTITUENTS  OTHER  THAN   FATTY  ACIDS. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  volatile  oil  peculiar 
to  corn  oil  has  not  been  considered  in  the  present  article. 
Its  existence  has  been  recognized  by  nearly  all  observers, 
and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  characteristic  grai^f-like 
odor  and  taste  of  the  oil  are  due. 

The  unsaponifiable  matter  is  very  largely  phytos- 
teryl  alcohol.  The  amount  present,  as  determined  by 
the  process  of  Foster  and  Eeichelmann,  is  found  to  be 
1  41  per  cent.,  a  rather  large  amount  in  comparison  with 
that  in  most  seed  oils.  To  the  presence  of  phytosterol 
is  due  one  of  the  most  characteristic  tests  for  maize  oil, 
i.  e.,  a  fine  violet  coloration  when  one  drop  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  carbon  disulphide 
solution  of  the  oil  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

A  small  amount  of  lecithin  is  also-  present  in  the  un- 
saponifiable matter.  The  method  of  Bencdikt  and  Lew- 
kowitsch  was  employed  for  this  determination  and  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  recovered  was  0.98  per 
cent.  From  this,  the  calculated  amount  of  lecithin  pre- 
sent in  maize  oil  is  1.11  per  cent.,  making  the  total 
amount  of  unsaponifiable  matter  2.52  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  glycerol,  as  determined  by 
Flehner's  dichromate  method,  is  somewhat  high,  running 
from  10.35  to  10.55  per  cent. 

INSOLUBLE  FATTY  ACIDS. 

The  mixed  insoluble  fatty  acids  were  prepared  in 
considerable  bulk,  for  analysis,  by  a  process  analogous  to 
that  used  in  determining  the  Eeichert  value,  except  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  work  quantitative. 
The  oil  was  saponified  by  aqueous  potassium  hydroxide 
in  considerable  excess,  the  soap  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  resultant  liquid  heated  until  the 
oily  layer  of  liberated  fatty  acids  became  clear  and  trans- 
parent. The  whole  mass  was  then  transferred  to  a  separ- 
ating funnel,  the  aqueous  layer  drawn  off,  and  the  fatty 
acids  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  wash  water  was 
neutral  to  litmus.  The  insoluble  acids  were  then  sub- 
jected to  a  steam  distillation  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
and  the  residue  washed  with  boiling  water,  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter,  and  dried  at  100  deg.  C.  Consider- 
able difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  uniform  samples 
for  analysis,  owing  to  the  sharp  separation  of  the  acids 
into  a  solid  and  a  liquid  portion. 

The  ordinary  constants  of  the  mixed  insoluble  acids, 
prepared  as  above,  were  first  determined,  the  melting 
point  being  established  by  the  method  of' La  Sueur  and 
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Crossley  and  the  saponification  value  both  by  titration 
and  by  the  Koettstorfer  method.  A  tabulation  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  follows : 

Sp.  gr.  at  100°  C 0.8529 

Melting  point 22.4°  C. 

Iodine  absorption   120.98 

Bromine  thermal  value  .  . .      21.6° C. 

SAPONIFICATION  VALUE. 

By  titration 198.29 

By  Koettstorfer 200.01 

MEAN    COMBINING    WEIGHT. 

By  titration 282.98 

By  Koettstorfer 280.64 

In  connection  with  these  results  a  statement  is  given 
of  the  figures  obtained  by  other  observers,  as  follows : — 

COMPARISON  WITH  RESULTS  OF  OTHER  OBSERVERS. 

Melting  Point. 
Melting-point  acids.  Observers. 

10.5°— 12.2°  C.  Hoppe-Seyler 

1G°— 18°  C.  Duliere 

18°— 20°  C.  DeNegri  and  Pabris 

20°  C.  Jean 

39.5°  C.  DeNegri 

Iodine  Absorption. 
Hubl  1ST.  acids.  Observer. 

113—115  DeNegri  and  Pabris 

123.27  DeNegri3 

125  Spuller2 

126.4  Hopkins 

Saponification  Value. 
Sapon.  value.  Mean.  mol.  wt.  Observer. 

198.4  2S2.76  Hart 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  obtain  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  relative  amounts  of  liquid  and  of  solid  fatty 
acids  present  in  the  mixture,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the 
method  proposed  by  Muter  and  De  Koningh  was  em- 
ployed. The  results  obtained  must  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  accurate,  since  the  lead  salts  of  the  acetic  series 
of  fatty  acids  are  not  wholly  insoluble  in  either  and  those 
of  the  oleic  and  the  linolic  series  are  not  completely  solu- 
ble. The  constants  of  the  two  fractions  were  then  deter- 
mined, great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  oxidation  during 
the  process,  and  a  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained 
follows : — 

Percent-  Iodine       Molecular 

age  absorption.       weight. 

Liquid  fatty  acids.         72.26  135.97  284.45 

Solid  fatty  acids  (calc.) 27. 71  54.23  269.78 

Wallenstein  and  Pinck  report  an  iodine  absorption 
figure  of  140.7  for  the  liquid  fatty  acids  of  this  oil,  a 
somewhat  higher  figure  than  has  been  obtained  in.  the 
present  investigation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  of  liquid  fatty 
acids  is  high.    The  terms  "liquid"  and  "solid"  used  in 


this  connection  are  misleading  since,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  one  of  the  principal  acids  of  maize  oil  is  both  solid 
and  unsaturated,  having  its  lead  salt  soluable  in  either. 

FRACTIONAL  PRECIPITATION  OF  MIXEp  ACIDS. 

Forty  grams  of  the  mixed  insoluble  fatty  acids  were 
dissolved  in  hot  neutral  alcohol,  care  being  taken  to  use 
enough  alcohol  to  insure  complete  solution  at  all  temper- 
atures. To  the  hot  liquid  was  added  a  boiling  solution 
of  1.5  grams  magnesium  acetrate  in  alcohol,  and  the 
mixture  was  then  thoroughly  agitated  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  As  no  precipitate  was 
thrown  down,  the  operation  was  repeated  with  a  second 
portion  of  magnesium  acetate  and,  upon  standing,  a 
white  solid,  like  the  scrapings  of  candles,  separated  out. 
This  precipitate  was  filtered  off  and  a  fresh  portion  of 
magnesium  acetate  added  to  the  filtrate  as  before,  the 
operation  being  repeated  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  new  precipitates.  In  this  manner  four  succes- 
sive fractions  were  separated,  all  white  and  all  but  the 
first  curdy  in  appearance.  The  fifth  fraction  was  obtain- 
ed by  making  the  liquid  strongly  alkaline  with  am- 
monia, before  the  addition  of  fresh  magnesium  acetate, 
and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  three  days  before 
filtering.  The  sixth  and  seventh  fractions  were  obtained 
by  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid  and  then 
treating  it  with  lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  thus  ob- 
tained was  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  either  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  insoluble  portion  filtered  out.  The  final 
fraction,  having  its  lead  salt  soluble  in  cither,  was  then 
freed  from  the  ether  by  gently  heating  the  liquid. 

Several  fractions  were  next  well  washed  with  cold 
dilute  alcohol,  dried  in  filter-paper,  and  decomposed  by 
hot,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liberated  fatty  acids 
were  then  washed  with  boiling  water  until  neutral  to 
methyl  orange,  filtered  and  dried  as  in  the  Hehner  and 
Angell  process.  The  purified  acids  were  new  examined 
for  melting  point,  iodine  absorption,  bromine  absorption, 
saponification  figure  and  mean  molecular  weight. 

In  the  determination  of  melting-point,  a  short  .piece 
of  glass  tubing  with  small  bore  was  coated  over  one  end 
Math  a  film  of  the  acid  and  bound  to  the  bulb  of  a  deli- 
cate thermometer.  This  was  immersed  in  water,  which 
was  gradually  raised  in  temperature.  The  point  at 
which  the  fatty  film  was  detached  from  the  tube  and  rose 
to  the  surface  was  recorded  as  the  melting  point. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  obtained  follows,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  acid  constituting  the  several 
fractions  give  a  pretty  regular  series  of  values  for  all 
constants  determined. 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  FRACTIONS. 

1.  White  waxy  mass  like  the  scrapings  of  candles. 

2.  White  warty  substance  like  soft  tallow. 

3.  Pale  yellow  solid,  rather  harder  than  butter. 
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4.  Buttery,  dark  brown  mass.  The  magnesium  salt 
of  this  fraction  was  very  stable  and,  upon  being  decom- 
posed by  acid,  immediately  oxidized  to  a  dark  brown 
color.  The  filtrate  was  colored  bright  yellow  and  had 
a  peculiar  odor,  showing  that  some  decomposition-pro- 
duct bad  been  formed. 

5.  Similar  to  4,  but  somewhat  softer. 

6.  Similar  to  1. 

7.  Dark  red-brown  liquid,  of  comparatively  low 
viscosity. 


2 

Melting 

point. 

37.2 

Mean 

mol. 

weight. 

27(5.03 

Saponifi- 
cation 
value. 

203.24 

Iodine 

absorption. 

69.74 

Bromine 
absorp- 
tion. 

2 

50.2 

272,00 

206.25 

15.35 

3 

35.8 

284.76 

197.00 

101.94 

64.55 

4 

....31.1 

289.75 

193.62 

102.77 

66.23 

5 

....21.5 

287.60 

195.06 

114.98 

73.22 

6 

....55.2 

268.11 

209.24 

9.51 

5.32 

7 

....  Liquid 

286.07 

196.11 

137.61 

85.91 

An  examination  of  tbe  several  fractions  and  of  their 
constants,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  indicates  the 
presence,  particularly  in  the  fourth  fraction,  of  some  un- 
saturated fatty  acid  which  is  readily  oxidizable  in  the 
air.  The  melting-point  and  iodine  absorption  of  this 
fraction  suggests  hypogaeic  acid,  and  an  ultimate  an- 
alysis of  the  substance,  twice  repeated,  gave  a  formula 
very  nearly  corresponding  to  C16H30O2.2H2O,  except 
that  the  percentage  of  oxygen  was  somewhat  high.  The 
presence  of  water,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  completely 
drying  so  oxidizable  an  acid,  explains  the  high  molecular 
weight  of  this  fraction  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  oxidizability  of  the  oil.  From  the 
foregoing  evidence  the  presence  of  hypogaeic  acid  as  a 
characteristic  acid  of  maize  oil  may  be  considered  as 
conclusively  proved. 

A  separate  investigation,  in  the  method  suggested  by 
Eenard,  was  conducted  to  determine  the  presence  of 
arachidic  acid.  A  small  crop  of  crystals  was .  obtained, 
showing  tbe  characteristic  form  of  arachidic  acid  under 
the  microscope,  but  tbe  quantity  recovered  was  too  small 
for  further  investigation. 

The  occurance  of  stearic,  palmitic  and  oleic  acids  in 
maize  oil  was  first  reported  by  Hoppe-Seyler  in  1866. 
He  succeeded  in  isolating  these  acids,  and  their  presence 
has  since  been  confirmed  by  many  observers.  Linolic 
acid  was  first  determined  in  1894  by  Eokitiansky,  who 
prepared  its  oxidation-product,  sativic  or  tetrahydroxy- 
stearic  acid.  This  result  is  confirmed  by  a  late  observer, 
C.  G.  Hopkins,  of  Cornell  University,  who  finds  a  large 
percentage  of  linolic  acid  in  corn  oil.  Eokitiansky  also 
asserts  the  presence  of  a  hydro xylated  acid  (probably 
rieinoleic)  in  the  solid  fatty  acids,  and  this  conclusion  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  somewhat  high  acetyl  figure 
(11.12—11.49)  of  the  oil. 


A  summary  of  tbe  insoluble  fatty  acids  shown  to  ex- 
ist in  the  oil  of  maize  is  therefore  as  follows  :— 

Name  of  Acid.  Formula.  Name  of  AnaKist. 

Stearic C18H3602  Hoppe  Seyler 

Palmitic C16H3202  Hoppe-Seyler 

Arachidic C20H40O2  Vulte  and  Gibson 

Hypogaeic ; C16H30O2  Vulte  and  Gibson 

Oleic C18H3402  Hoppe-Seyler 

Linolic C18H3202  Rokitiansky 

Rieinoleic  (?) C18H3403  Rokitiansky 

SOLUBLE  FATTY  ACIDS. 

In  the  determination  of  the  constants  of  maize  oil, 
the  Eeichert  value  (4.2-4.3)  obtained  as  the  resrdt  of  a 
large  number  of  tests  was  found  to  be  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  seed  oil,  cocoanut  oil  (3.5-3.7)  coming  next. 
The  figures  obtained  for  this  constant  by  other  analysis 
differ  widely  in  value,  running  from  0.0  to  6.7.  The 
Eeichert  value  and  high  percentage  of  glycerine  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  notable  amount  of  volatile  acids,  and, 
as  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
determination,  certain  observers  going  so  far  as  to  doubt 
their  existence,  it  was  thought  well  to  attempt  their 
identification,  so  far  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the 
mixed  acids  are  prepared  as  in  the  Hehner  and  Angell 
process,  and  the  insoluble  acids  filtered  off.  An  aliquot 
portion  of  the  filtrate  was  then  neutralized  with  decinor- 
mal  potassium  hydroxide,  methyl  orange  indicator  and 
the  titration  continued  until  neutral  to  phenolphthalein. 
The  excess  of  decinormal  potassium  hydroxide  of  course 
represents  the  soluble  fatty  acids.  (It  was  found  that  1 
gram  of  the  oil  requires  0.0088  gram  potassium  hydrox- 
ide for  the  neutralization  of  its  volatile  acids,  this  cor- 
responding to  a  Eeichert  value  of  3.9  and  a  mean  mole- 
cular weight  of  about  130.) 

The  larger  part  of  the  filtrate  was  then  saturated 
with  calcium  chloride  and  allowed  to  stand.  A  small 
amount  of  oil  separated  out,  showing  the  presence  of 
acids  higher  than  formic  and  ecetic,  but  lower  in  the 
series  than  lauric.  No  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the 
acids  in  this  fraction,  but  Eokitiansky  reports  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  caproic,  caprylic  and  capric  acids. 

A  portion  of  the  aqueous  liquid  was  carefully  separ- 
ated from  all  oily  drops  and  heated  with  alcohol  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  fragrant  and  char- 
acteristic odor  of  ethyl  acetate  was  produced  in  a  marked 
degree,  thus  establishing  the  presence  of  acetic  acid,  an 
acid  never  before  reported  for  maize  oil.  As  a  confirm- 
atory test,  ferric  nitrate  was  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a 
portion  of  the  original  filtrate.  The  blood-red  color 
characteristic  of  ferric  acetate  was  obtained  and  re- 
sponded to  the  usual  tests  for  establishing  its  identity. 

Another  portion  of  the  original  filtrate  was  treated 
with  silver  nitrate  and  gently  warmed.  A  marked  pre- 
cipitate of  metallic  silver  was  formed,  this  proving  the 
presence  of  formic  acid  in  corn  oil.     This  acid  was  re- 
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ported  by  Rokitiansky,  but  its  occurrence  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  any  later  observer. 

The  soluble  acids  thus  far  determined  in  corn  oil  are, 
therefore,  summarized  as  follows  : — 
Name  of  Acid.  Formula.  Name  of  Analyist. 

Formic.. CH202  Rokitiansky 

Acetic C2H402  Vulte  and  Gibson 

.Caproic C6H1202     .        Rokitiansky 

Caprylic. ■ C8H1602  Rokitiansky 

Capric............. C10H20O2  Rokitiansky 

Scientific  knowledge  as  to  the  properties  of  the 
various  fatty  acids  is  at  present  so  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary and  the  lack  of  any  connected  scheme  for  their 
analysis  is  so  absolute  that  the  complete  investigation 
of  any  oil  presents  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Furthermore  examination  of  corn  oil  is  needed  in  order 
to  establish  or  disprove  the  presence  of  caproic,  caprylic, 
capric  and  ricinoleic  acids,  and  also  to  determine  the 
relative  percentages  of  the  various  acids  with  accuracy. 
The  present  investigation  adds  to  the  known  constituents 
of  the  oil,  acetic,  hypogaeic  and  arachidic  acids,  and  con- 
firms the  presence  of  formic  acid,  which  was  up  to  this 
time  considered  doubtful. — Journal  Am.  Chem. 


Adulterations  of  Essential  Oils. 

(Continued.) 

CHEAPER  ESSENTIAL   OILS. 

Turpentine  generally  introduces  abnormalities,  lower 
specific  gravity,  diminishes  solubility,  lower  boiling  tem- 
peratures and  disturbed  optical  rotation.  The  latter  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  mixing  the  proportions  of  dextro- 
gyrate and  laevogyrate  turpentines.  Before  a  positive 
opinion  can  be  given  relative  to  the  presence  of  added 
turpentine,  in  many  cases  a  careful  comparison  must  be 
made  and  the  characteristic  derivatives  of  pinene 
isolated. 

Gedarwood,  copaiba  and  gurjun  balsam  oils  are  gen- 
erally indicated  by  their  lesser  solubilities,  higher  spe- 
cific gravities  and  optical  rotations,  but  the  two  latter 
can  readily  be  adjusted  by  the  proper  kind  and  amount 
of  turpentine. 

Mineral  oils  (petroleum,  kerosene,  etc.)  are  gener- 
ally revealed  by  their  insolubility  and  indifference  to  the 
action  of  strong  acids  and  alkalies.  They  may  be  vari- 
ously isolated,  by  their  insolubilities,  polymerizing  the 
oil  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  distilling 
the  mixture  with  aqueous  vapor,  or  by  oxidizing  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  then  removing  the  oxidized  por- 
tion with  hot  water,  thus  leaving  the  unaffected  petro- 
leum behind. 

DETERMINATION   OF  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

The  specific  gravity  is  one  of  the  best  known  prop- 
erties of  oils  and  is  the  one  most  generally  applied  be- 
cause it  is  readily  determined.  The  specific  gravity  is  a 
very  important  factor,  but  is  readily  tampered  with, 


consequently  very  careful  deductions  based  on  it  must 
be  made. 

Solubility. — Very  definite  and  satisfactory  data  have 
been  established  for  many  oils  relative  to  their  solubil- 
ity; so  much  so  that  this  physical  property  is  probably 
more  reliable  than  any  other  single  one.  The  common 
adulterants  are  generally  revealed  by  the  application  of 
this  test.  The  volatile  oils  are  quite  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  acetic  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
carbon  disulphide,  chloroform,  benzol,  petroleum  ether 
and  paraffin  oil. 

The  optical  rotation  is  exceedingly  valuable,  fre- 
quently being  the  only  means  by  which  the  purity  of  an 
oil  can  be  arrived  at,  and  should  never  be  omitted. 

Fractional  distillation  is  usually  resorted  to  in  cases 
of  admixture. 

The  congealing  point  is  especially  useful  and  neces- 
sary with  anise  oils 

QUANTITATIVE   ESTIMATION   OF   CONSTITUENTS. 

Before  an  oil  can  be  admitted  to  a  chemical  examina- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  know  at  least  its  chief  constitu- 
ents, and  then  the  methods  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
these  constituents  can  be  estimated  quantitatively  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Such  methods  have 
been  elaborated  only  within  recent  times,  and  are  based 
on  well-known  organic  reactions. 

The  oldest  and  probably  the  most  useful  is  the 
method  of  ester  determination  or  saponification.  It  was 
originally  applied  to  essential  oils  as  we  now  appjy  it  to 
fixed  oils,  and  is  based  on  the  fact  that  fixed  alkalies  re- 
solve the  esters  into  their  respective  alcohols  and  acids, 
the  alkalies  combining  quantitatively  with  the  latter. 
Then,  knowing  the  ester  in  a  given  oil,  the  amount  can 
readily  be  calculated  by  the  quantity  of  alkali  consumed 
by  a  given  weight  of  oil.  The  linalyl  acetate  of  lavender 
and  bergamot  oils  is  readily  estimated  by  this  process. 

Aldehydes. — In  the  case  of  aldehyde-bearing  oils,  as 
cassia,  the  property  of  sodium  bisulphite  forming  a  com- 
pound soluble  in  water,  containing  an  excess  of  sodium 
bisulphite,  is  utilized.  This  process  is  of  much  practical 
value  with  oil  of  cassia,  and  the  oil  is  now  generally 
purchased  on  the  basis  of  aldehyde  content. 

Acetyl  ization. — Many  of  the  oils  contain  alcohols  as 
essential  constituents.  These  can  mostly  be  estimated 
by  converting  them  into  acetic  esters,  by  means  of  acetic 
anhydride,  removing  water-soluble  products  by  washing 
with  water,  then  dehydrating  the  residue  by  means  of 
fused  sodium  sulphate,  and  estimating  the  amount  of 
acetyl  group  contained  in  a  given  weight  ofthe  acetyl- 
ized  oil. 

PHENOL   DETERMINATION. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  to  rectify  the  oil  of  thyme 
with  considerable  quantities  of  turpentine  oil.  The 
original  cause  of  this  procedure  is  probably  due  to  the 
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fact  that  the  consumer  requests  a  colorless  oil,  and  oil  of 
thyme  contains  a  goodly  per  cent,  of  phenol  bodies, 
which  cause  the  freshly  distilled  oil  to  develop  a  colora- 
tion in  a  short  time.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  phenol, 
(lie  longer  the  oil  will  remain  colorless.  Careful  analy- 
ses of  this  oil  show  that  a  pure  product  contains  about 
25  per  cent,  of  phenols,  and  these  can  be  approximately 
estimated  by  treating  a  given  volume  of  oil  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  in  a  burette,  and 
noting  the  diminution  of  volume  of  the  oil.  The  alka- 
line solution  forms  soluble  compounds  with  the  phenols. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  oils  and  the  im- 
purities found  in  them  by  various  observers,  as  well  as 
the  writers : 

Almonds,  bitter,  true. — There  are  no  objections,  so 
far  as  the  writers  know,  to  the  preparation  of  a  so-called 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  made  from  apricot  or  peach  ker- 
nels, but  it  ought  not  to  be  offered  as  the  genuine  article. 
The  true  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  alcohol,  nitro- 
benzol,  turpentine  and  benzaldehyde,  the  latter  some- 
times in  toto. 

Aniseed,  spermaceti  up  to  35  per  cent.,  alcohol  as 
much  as  80  per  cent.,  kerosene,  wax,  oils  of  fennel,  cedar, 
copaiba,  camphor,  turpentine,  fennel  stearopten  and  oil 
of  caraway,  obtained  from  both  the  seed  and  the  chaff. 

Angelica,  copaiba. 

Amber,  crude,  resin  mixed  with  coal  oil  and  turpen- 
tine. It  is  rumored  that  crude  petroleum  is  frequently 
supplied  for  this  article. 

Amber,  rectified,  resin  oil,  turpentine  and  kerosene. 
Note  remarks  made  under  amber,  crude. 

Bay,  cloves,  pimento,  turpentine  and  oils  containing 
phenols.  It  has  also  been  adulterated  with  redistilled 
oil  of  cinnamon  leaf,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  redis- 
tilled oil  of  lemon  grass.  Such  an  article  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  those  of  little  experience  superior  to  the 
pure  product,  appearing  sweeter,  more  aromatic  and  not 
as  heavy  in  odor  as  a  pure  oil. 

Birch,  methyl  salicylate,  and  there  is  no  absolute 
method  to  detect  it. 

Bergamot,  lemon,  orange,  French  turpentine,  lina- 
loe,  fatty  oils. 

Cajeput;  this  is  often  looted.  A  mixture  of  rosemary 
or  savin  with  camphor  and  resin  of  milfoil  is  often  sub- 
stituted. Oils  of  camphor  and  turpentine  must  be 
looked  for. 

Cajeput,  Formosa,  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  cajeput 
and  oil  of  camphor. 

Camphor,  benzine,  coal  oil,  turpentine,  'one  case  25 
per  cent. 

Canada  snakeroot,  copaiba. 

Cananga,  coco  nut  oil. 

Cassia,  coal  oil,  fatty  oils,  resin  (one  case  18  per 
cent.),  oil  gurjun  balsam,  cloves,  cinnamon  leaf,  cedar- 


wood.  A  90  per  cent,  aldehyde  containing  oil  of  cassia 
reduced  to  a  70  per  cent,  strength  oil,  by  the  addition  of 
enough  coal  oil.    A  large  profit  in  coal  oil. 

Caraway  seed,  often  a  looted  oil;  turpentine,  oil  of 
caraway  chaff  and  added  limonene.  The  term  "twice 
rectified"  for  this  article  is  rather  misleading,  as  each 
rectification  reduces  the  percentage  of  carvol.  The  sin- 
gle distillation  of  Dutch  caraway  seed  produces  a  su- 
perior oil  of  much  greater  strength  than  the  so-called 
"twice  rectified." 

Cedrat,  a  mixture  of  orange  and  bergamot. 

Cedar,  hemlock,  spruce,  turpentine,  oil  of  camphor. 

Cedar  leaf,  cedarwood,  thuja. 

Celery  seed,  celery  leaf,  turpentine. 

Chamomile,  cedar,  copaiba,  turpentine,  milfoil, 
lemon.  The  manufacturer  sometimes  distils  lemon  or 
turpentine  over  his  chamomile  flowers. 

Cinnamon,  cloves,  cassia, 

Citronella,  Japanese  oil  of  camphor,  the  light  vari- 
ety. This  article  was  preferred  by  some,  as  it  had  a 
sweeter  odor.  Fatty  oils,  oil  of  gurjun,  coal  oil,  coco  nut 
oil.  A  controversy  occurred  in  England  as  to  whether  a 
mixture  of  citronella  35  per  cent.,  lemon  10  per  cent, 
and  coal' oil  55  per  cent,  could  pass  as  citronella  oil. 

Coriander,  orange,  cubebs,  cedar,  turpentine,  oil  of 
orange  distilled  with  coriander. 

Copaiba,  oil  gurjun  balsam. 

Cloves,  clove  stems,  fatty  oils,  copaiba,  pimento,  coal 
oil,  turpentine  and  carbolic  acid.  A  looted  oil  is  some- 
times met  with. 

Cubebs,  copaiba. 

Curacoa  orange,  bitter  orange  and  bergamot. 

Dill,  caraway  chaff  oil,  mace,  turpentine. 

Eucalyptus,  looted  oil,  cheaper  grades  of  eucalyptus. 
Turpentine  is  said  to  smooth  a  rough  oil. 

Fennel  seed,  looted  oil,  fennel  chaff,  alcohol,  oils  con- 
taining phenols. 

Geranium,  gingergrass,  rectified  citronella,  fatty  oils. 

Geranium,  Turkish,  fixed  oils,  turpentine,  coal  oil. 

Gingergrass  oil,  mineral  oil  and  turpentine. 

Hemlock,  spruce,  turpentine. 

Juniper  wood,  turpentine. 

Lavender,  garden,  spike,  oil  of  camphor,  turpentine. 

Lavender  flowers,  turpentine,  alcohol.  A  poor  oil  is 
sometimes  found  "plugged''  with  ester.  According  to 
Schimmel,  the  test  for  solubility,  one  part  to  three  of  70 
per  cent,  alcohol,  does  not  prove  or  disprove  the  presence 
of  turpentine.  The  method  of  distillation  is  responsible 
in  the  majority  of  cases  for  the  variations  in  specific 
gravity,  optical  rotation  and  solubility. 

Lemon,  poor  lemon  oil,  with  citral  from  lemongrass 
added,  poor  or  old  orange  oil,  turpentine.  When  testing 
on  paper,  use  a  piece  of  fresh  lemon  peel  for  comparison. 

Lemon  qrass,  fixed  oils. 
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Limes,  expressed,  lemon. 

Melissa,  lemon,  citronella  or  lemon  grass  distilled 
over  melissa  leaves.  Mixtures  of  lemon  and  citronella 
or  lemon  grass. 

Matico,  alcohol,  turpentine. 

Mace,  distilled,  poor  quality  nutmeg  oil. 

Neroli,  petit-grain,  with  a  little  bergamot,  improves 
the  quality  of  a  poor  oil.  Lemon  or  orange  increase  op- 
tical rotation.  Petit-grain  or  linaloe  decrease  optical 
rotation. 

Orange,  alcohol,  turpentine.  When  testing  on  paper, 
use  orange  peel  for  comparison. 

Origanum,  a  mixture  of  thyme,  oil  of  camphor,  tur- 
pentine and  coloring  matter;  crude  oil  of  sassafras,  rec- 
tified resin  oil,  Barbadoes  tar,  crude  petroleum. 

Pahnarosa,  coco  nut  oil,  petroleum. 

Patchouli,  cedarwood,  cubebs,  turpentine,  coal  oil. 

Peppermint,  mixture  (peppermint,  glycerin,  alcohol 
and  turpentine)  copaiba,  erigeron,  turpentine,  castor 
oil,  pennyroyal,  alcohol,  glycerin,  oil  of  camphor,  sassa- 
fras, looted  oil. 

Pennyroyal,  de-mentholized  mint,  turpentine,  alco- 
hol, residue  from  peppermint  distillation. 

Petit- grain,  turpentine. 

Pimento,  cloves,  carbolic  acid. 

Pine-needle  oil,  turpentine.  Much  confusion  exists 
in  these  oils,  due  partly  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
coniferas. 

Pinus  sylvestris,  Scotch  oil  of  fir,  coal  oil,  turpen- 
tine.   Very  little  genuine  is  to  be  had. 

Rose. — The  leaves  of  rosa  alba  added  to  the  Bul- 
garian rose,  as  the  oil  from  this  mixture  contains  more 
stearopten,  so  that  the  distiller  is  able  to  add  more  gera- 
nium oil  without  reducing  the  melting  point  below  the 
minimum.  Indian  geranium  or  gingergrass,  palmarosa, 
true  oil  of  rhodium,  light  paraffin  oils,  fixed  oils,  guaiac 
wood  oil,  alcohol,  spermaceti,  paraffin.  This  is  the  rec- 
ord breaker  for  number  of  adulterations. 

Rh.odium,  a  mixture  of  rose  and  copaiba. 

Rosemary,  camphor  and  lavender,  turpentine,  spike 
oil,  petroleum  oil,  alcohol,  rectified  camphor  oil. 

Rue,  turpentine,  coal  oil. 

Sandal,  "German,"  mixture  of  sandal-English  and 
copaiba. 

Sandal,  "East  India"  or  "English,"  castor  oil,  copai- 
ba, fatty  oils,  cedarwood,  oil  of  gurjun,  West  India  san- 
dals. Chloroform  and  alcohol  were  found  in  one  sample 
that  is  said  to  have  answered  the  IT.  S.  P.  requirements. 
This  oil  should  be  from  one  to  two  years  old,  as  ageing 
considerably  improves  the  fineness  of  the  aroma.  The 
U.  S.  P.  requires  a  specific  gravity  0.970  to  0.978.  Ten 
observers,  including  Schimmel,  Umney,  Parry,  Bush 
and  Squires,  average  0.971  to  0.979.  Optical  rotation, 
—  12°  to  —  20°  ;  santalol,  from  80  to  98  per  cent.     A 


safe  average  for  a  good  oil  would  be,  optical  rotation, 
from  —  17°  to  —  19°;  specific  gravity,  0.975  at 
15°  C. ;  and  santalol  at  least  90  per  cent.  A  lot  of  oil 
made  by  a  certain  firm  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9767; 
optical  rotation,  —  17.5°;  contained  97.16  per  cent,  of 
santalol,  and  was  freely  soluble  in  five  volumes  of  70 
per  cent,  alcohol. 

Savin,  juniper,  turpentine.  Dr.  Dohme  found  80 
per  cent,  of  turpentine  in  one  sample. 

Sassafras,  safrol,  coal  oil,  oil  of  camphor. 

Spearmint,  turpentine. 

Spruce,  turpentine. 

Tansy,  spruce,  turpentine. 

Thuja,  cedar,  pine  leaf,  turpentine. 

Thyme,  camphor,  turpentine.  A  recent  examina- 
tion showed  that  a  pure  article  can  be  obtained,  but  gen- 
erally it  runs  low  in  phenol  content. 

Verbena,  lemon  grass. 

Veiiveri,  fixed  oils. 

Wine,  light  oil,  fusel  oil  and  the  distillate  obtained 
from  the  residue  left  in  the  manufacture  of  ether. 

Wormwood,  turpentine.  Residue  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  oil  of  tansy.  A  mixture  was  once  sold  as  oil  of 
wormwood  which  cost  about  65  cents  per  pound  to  make. 
It  consisted  of  oils  of  cedar,  spruce,  amber,  tansy  refuse, 
alcohol  and  turpentine.  One  of  the  authors  had  a  sam- 
ple of  this  unique  compound  shown  him.  Even  a  hasty 
examination  should  have  disclosed  most  of  the  ingre- 
dients. 

Winlergreen,  true. — There  is  practically  little  of  this 
oil  to  be  had.  Birch,  pure  methyl  salicylate  and  mix- 
tures of  the  two  are  often  sold  for  it.  When  it  was  a 
common  commercial  article,  Japanese  oil  of  camphor, 
other  light  oils,  coal  oil,  sassafras  and  chloroform  were 
the  chief  adulterants.  There  appears  to  be  no  satisfac- 
tory test  to  identify  an  admixture  of  methyl  salicylate 
and  birch  except  optical  rotation,  and  this  observation 
must  be  made  with  extreme  care. 

Ylang  Ylang  (flower  of  flowers),  kananga,  fatty 
oils,  synthetic  oil. 

In  conclusion,  the  writers  would  state  that  they  make 
little  claim  for  originality.  This  paper  contains  the  re- 
sults of  some  years  of  observation  and  information  sup- 
plied by  friends.  Existing  literature  was  largely  drawn 
upon,  chief  among  which  were  Die  Aetherische  Oele, 
von  E.  Gildermeister  und  Fr.  Hoffmann;  the  English 
translation  of  this  by  Edward  Kremers ;  The  Chemistry 
of  Essential  Oils  and  Artificial  Perfumes,  by  Ernest  J. 
Parry;  Odorographia,  by  J.  Ch.  Sawer,  and  the  Semi- 
Annual  Reports  of  Schimmel  &  Co. 


We  learn  with  regret  the  recent  death  of  William, 
Dunwoodv,  Jr.,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  extend  our 
sympathies  to  the  firm. 
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Yields  of  Stearic  and  Oleic  Acids,  Glycerine, 
etc.  from  Tallow,  etc. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  regarding  the  various 
yields  of  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  glycerine,  etc.,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  tallow,  I  give  the  following  fig- 
ures, which  are  easily  susceptible  of  proof : 

The  ordinary  or  usual  tallow  on  the  market  pur- 
chased for  the  manufacture  of  glycerine,  etc.,  will  run 
from  42.0°  to  42.5°  titre.  In  exceptional  cases  a  tallow 
of  43°  or  more  titre  may  be  obtained,  but  always  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  former  material.  Assuming  that 
the  tallow  has  the  high  titre  of  44°,  from  this,  theoreti- 
cally, may  be  obtained  47.5  per  cent,  each  of  stearic  and 
oleic  acids.  But  in  these  figures  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  usual  loss  in  working  on  a  commercial  scale,  which 
in  this  manufacture  is  usually  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 
Neither  in  the  above  proportions  is  any  account  taken 
of  the  usual  impurities  in  the  stearic  acid,  such  as  a 
large  or  small  percentage  of  oleic  acid,  always  present 
in  commercial  stearic  acid.  It  is  not  possible,  on  a 
profitable  commercial  scale,  to  entirely  separate  the  two 
acids  from  each  other. 

Taking  the  ordinary  and  usual  tallow  used  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  glycerine,  42°  titre  to  42.5°, 
the  first-named  titre  would  yield,  theoretically,  39.9  per 
cent,  stearic  acid  and  55.1  per  cent,  oleic  acid.  Using 
the  latter  tallow,  the  theoretical  yields  would  be  42.75 
per  cent,  stearic  acid  and  52.27  per  cent,  oleic  acid, 
otherwise  known  as  saponified  red  oil.  Our  inquirers 
may  rest  assured  that  working  on  a.  commercial  scale, 
with  modern  methods  and  appliances,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  yield  of  45  per  cent,  each  of  oleic  and  stearic 
acids,  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

GLYCERINE  YIELD. 

The  yield  of  glycerine  from  the  usual  tallows 
(sweet)  is  from  9  to  10  per  cent.,  and,  in  exceptional 
cases,  somewhat  higher,  dependent  largely  upon  the 
freshness  of  the  tallow  employed  for  distilling. 

The  greater  the  yield  of  oleic  acid  or  saponified  red 
oil,  the  less  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  glycerine 
and  oleic  acid.  While  at  present  unusually  high  priced 
(4|c  per  lb.),  oleic  acid  is  ordinarily  a  troublesome  by- 
product to  dispose  of,  the  manufacturers  frequently  be- 
ing compelled  to  store  and  hold  large  quantities  for  a 
market,  even  at  a  far  lower  price  than  it  is  quoted  today. 

The  item  of  loss  or  waste  in  the  manufacture  of 
glycerine  is  a  serious  one  in  this  industry,  and  many 
distillers  have  frequently  found  that,  figure  as  they 
would,  many  carloads  of  tallow  were  distilled  at  a  posi- 
tive loss,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  loss  sustained  in  the 
working.  Naturally  this  does  not  obtain  too  frequently, 
but,  from  actual  figures,  it  has  been  found  serviceable 
to  figure  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  loss  as  a  general  average. 


WHY  MUTTON  TALLOW   MAKES  POOR  CANDLES. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  mutton  or  goat  tallow 
would  be  considered  an  adulterant  in  tallow  for  distilla- 
tion by  the  candle  maker,  the  chief  user  of  stearic  acid, 
notwithstanding  its  very  high  titre.  Although  it  has  a 
high  melting  point  and  consequently  a  large  proportion 
of  stearine,  it  is  not  suitable  for  candles,  on  account  of 
its  fatty  acids  not  crystallizing  well,  but  solidifying  into 
an  amorphous  or  mixed  mass,  from  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  remove  the  entangled  oleic  acid. 

The  candles  prepared  from  mutton  or  goat  tallow 
are  of  low  quality,  not  possessing  the  metallic  ring  of 
first-class  candles.  They  also  become  easily  discolored 
on  account  of  the  oleic  acid  they  contain. — J.  C.  Duff, 
in  National  Provisional: 


Manufacture   of  Cocoanut   Butter 
in    Mannheim. 

The  manufacture  of  cocoanut  butter  is  an  industry 
of  some  importance  in  Mannheim.  This  factory  is  said 
to  be  the  only  one  of  any  considerable  size  in  Germany. 
It  has  an  output  of  about  ten  tons  of  butter  per  day. 
The  business  was  started  in  1886,.  and,  the  proprietors 
say,  shows  a  steady  increase.  The  product  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  "Palmin" — a  registered  trade  name — or 
cocoanut  butter  (German,  "Kokosnussbutter").  It  is 
manufactured  from  the  kernels  of  cocoanuts  and  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  lard  in  cooking.  As  sold, 
it  is  generally  white  in  color,  almost  tasteless,  melts  at 
about  80°  F.,  and  is  of  about  the  consistency  of  mutton 
or  beef  tallow.  When  desired  by  consumers,  as  bakers, 
confectioners,  etc.,  the  product  is  colored  to  resemble 
ordinary  butter.  When  furnished  to  dealers,  it  is  un- 
lawful to  color  it.  The  proprietors  claim  an  analysis  of 
their  product  shows  it  to  contain  more  than  99  per  cent. 
of  vegetable  fat,  with  but  a  slight  trace  of  water,  while 
ordinary  butter  contains  about  85  per  cent,  of  fat  and 
nearly  15  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  sub- 
stance does  not  become  rancid  easily,  that  it  will  keep 
for  three  or  four  months  in  a  cool  room,  and  that  it  is 
much  more  wholesome  and  easily  digested  than  the  ordi- 
nary fats  used  for  baking  and  cooking.  For  this  reason 
the  product  has  met  with  considerable'  favor  in  Ger- 
man hospitals  and  other  institutions,  and  for  use  in 
army  camps. 

Cocoanut  butter  is  generally  put  up  in  square  pack- 
ages wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  a  small  percentage 
being  sold  in  tin  cans.  The  latter  are  hermetically 
sealed  for  shipment  during  hot  weather.  The  product 
is  sold  at  one  price  throughout  Germany,  namely,  about 
16  cents  per  pound,  or  about  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
butter.  It  is  handled  in  somewhat  limited  quantities  by 
about  fifty  grocers  in  Mannheim. 
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The  process  of  manufacture  are,  for  the  most  part, 
secret,  and,  it  is  claimed,  are  protected  by  patents.  The 
kernel  of  the  cocoanut  is  imported  in  thoroughly  dried 
strips,  forming  the  "copra"  of  commerce.  It  is  sub- 
jected to  various  refining  processes  by  which  all  the 
free  acids  and  other  substances  are  separated,  leaving 
only  the  vegetable  fat.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture the  product  resembles  ordinary  butter  recently 
churned.  It  is  placed  in  machines  similar  to  the  sep- 
arators used  in  creameries,  in  which  the  water  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  separated  by  centrifugal 
force.  In  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  butter  a  by- 
product, consisting  of  free  acids  and  other  substances, 
is  obtained  and  sold  to  soap  manufacturers. 


Quantative   Analysis  for   Glycerine   in 
Fats   and    Soaps. 

M.  Laborde,  of  the  Agricultural  Station,  of  Bor- 
deaux, has  recently  discovered  a  process  for  the  gravita- 
tive  analysis  for  glycerine  in  fermented  liquids,  based 
on  the  action  exercised  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
or  glycerine  under  heat.  He.  has  ascertained  that  glyce- 
rine heated  to  about  200  degrees  C.  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  quantity  of  carbon,  from 
which  the  corresponding  quantity  of  glycerine  can  be 
exactly  deduced.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

The  process,  simple,  rapid,  and  exact,  constitutes  an 
important  progress  in  analytic  chemistry;  for  previous 
processes  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  glycerine 
have  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  researches  of  M. 
Laborde  for  establishing  the  accuracy  of  his  process, 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  fermented  drinks,  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alcohol-glycerine  pro- 
portion is  very  valuable  in  red  wines,  and  that  it  can 
scarcely  serve  to  characterize  a  natural  wine;  since  the 
limits  of  its  variation  may  extend  from  10  to  16  per 
cent.,  thus  exceeding  the  figure  14  given  by  M.  Gautier 
as  a  minimum.  Pie  has  also  discovered  large  variations 
in  the  alcohol-glycerine  ratio  in  liquids  of  a  different 
nature,  as  well  as  in  different  samples  of  liquid  of  this 
same  nature. 

His  process,  therefore,  elucidates  a  very  interesting 
point  in  the  chemistry  of  fermented  drinks,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  proportion  of  alcohol-glycerine  is  far  from 
having  the  influence  attributed  to  it  in  the  analyses  of 
wine  and  other  fermented  liquids. 

We  have  applied  the  process  of  M.  Laborde  to  the 
quantitative  analysis  for  glycerine  in  fats  and  soaps. 
The  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  of  benefit  to  publish  the  method  we  have  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  analysis  for  glycerine  in  soft  soap  or  in 
loaded  soaps,  ten  grams  of  soap  are  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  precipitated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 


zinc  sulphate,  which  is  added  cautiously  until  precipi- 
tation ceases;  then  filtered,  to  separate  the  insoluble 
zinc,  and  washed  with  warm  water.  The  filtered  liquor 
and  washing  water  receives  an  addition  of  ten  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  is  evaporated  on  a  sand  bath.  M. 
Laborde  noticed  that  in  an  acid  liquor  and  glycerine  is 
entirely  retained  at  the  point  of  boiling  water,  so  that, 
for  concentration,  it  is  necessary  to  acidulate  it.  When 
there  remains  not  more  than  3cc.  of  liquid,  the  analysis 
for  glycerine  proceeds  conformably  to  his  process ;  5  or 
6cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  the 
mixture  and  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper,  to  which  an 
open  tapering  tube  50c.  in  height  is  fitted;  then  heated 
on  the  sand  bath  to  about  150  degrees  C. 

The  matter  Hackers  disengaging  white  vapors  of 
water  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  the  temperature 
mounts  to  200  degrees  C,  and  is  kept  back  of  the  water 
condensed  in  the  tube. 

When  the  carbonaceous  matter  forms  lumps  floating 
in  the  acid,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool; 
then  Sec.  of  half  diluted  chlorhydric  acid  are  added, 
and  the  whole  heated  over,  until  the  white  vapor  re- 
appear. On  corking,  about  lOOcc.  of  water  are  poured 
in,  raised  to  ebullition,  and  the  whole  deposited  on  a 
flat  filter  in  order  to  collect  the  carbon,  which  is  washed 
with  boiling  water  until  the  acidity  ceases. 

The  filter  is  punctured,  and  the  carbon  made  to  fall 
by  a  jet  of  hot  water  into  a  tarred  platinum  capsule. 
Some  drops  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  the  excess  of 
water  evaporated  on  the  sand  bath  or  a  stove.  The  dry 
residue  is  heated  below  the  red  to  drive  off  the  traces 
of  ammonia  sulphate  which  it  may  retain  and  then 
weighed.  The  weight  of  carbon  obtained,  multiplied  by 
2.56,  giving  the  corresponding  weight  of  the  glycerine. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  for  glycerine  in  an  oil, 
tallow  or  fat,  ten  grains  are  saponified  with  soda  and 
alcohol;  water  is  added  to  the  drying  soap,  and  the 
analysis  proceeds,  according  to  the  method  we  have  in- 
dicated for  analyzing  a  soap. — Revue  de  Chimie  Indus- 
trielle. 


To  Fill  Collapsible  Tubes. 

¥.  Edel,  in  the  Spatula,  gives  this  advice  on  filling 
collapsible  tubes:  "To  those  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  filling  collapsible  tubes  with  tooth  paste  or  toilet 
creams,  I  would  say  that  I  have  found  nothing  as  handy 
as  a  large-barreled  metal  syringe.  Eemove  the  pipe  and 
fill  the  barrel  with  paste  and  then  force  the  given  quan- 
tity into  the  tube  and  close  with  a  broad  pair  of  pincers 
(which  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  for  that 
purpose).  It  only  requires  a  little  ingenuity,  however, 
to  improvise  pincers  that  will  close  the  tubes  nicely,  and 
any  tinsmith  can  make  a  suitable  apparatus  for  filling 
the  tubes." 
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Training  of  the  Technical  Chemist. 

In  his  annual  presidential  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  Dr.  William  McMurtrie  discussed 
the  condition,  prospects  and  future  educational  demands 
of  the  chemical  industries.  Regarding  educational 
training  he  said  the  future  technical  chemist  must  be 
trained  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  engineering, 
trained  to  make  and  operate  the  mechanical  means  for 
carrying  out  effectively  the  chemical  reactions  of  the 
industries  in  a  large  way.  These  reactions  differ  only 
in  degree  from  those  of  the  research  and  preparation 
laboratories,  and  the  students  must  be  taught  to  apply 
them  in  the  large  way  in  the  works.  Indeed,  the  only 
difference  between  the  preparation  laboratory  and  the 
chemical  works  may  be  comprised  in  the  terms  micro- 
chemistry  and  macrochemistry ;  chemistry  and  the  oper- 
ations belonging  to  chemistry  carried  on  in  a  small  way 
with  limited  or  small  quantities  or  volumes;  handling 
solids  and  liquids  in  quantities  of  a  few  grams  or  a  few 
cubic  centimeters  or  liters  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  tons 
of  solids  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  liquid  on  the  other. 
How,  for  instance,  would  the  chemist,  untrained  in  the 
principles  of  engineering,  proceed  in  handling  mate- 
rials in  quantities  involving  several  tons  of  solid  mat- 
ters and  30,000  to  50,000  gallons  of  liquid  in  a  single 
charge,  a  requirement  not  uncommon  in  the  modern 
industries  and  sure  to  be  more  common  in  the  future 
industry?  Time  and  labor  must  be  saved  by  training 
in  the  methods,  whereby  such  means  may  be  established 
and  a  knowledge  of  means  already  at  hand  acquired. 
Students  must  be  prepared  to  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion in  a  large  way  the  results  of  the  researches  they 
have  been  called  upon  to  make. 


Soap. 

W.  Shaw,  at  Illinois  Laundrymen's  Meeting. 

It  would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  that  soap  should 
play  the  most  important  part  in  the  laundering  of 
soiled  linen,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  most. cases  less 
thought  is  given  to  the  quality  of  soap  used  than  is  given 
to  the  shape  and  color  of  the  button  that  goes  in  the 
neckband.  The  laundryman  demands  that  his  starch 
be  thin  cooking  and  non-acid;  his  blue  must  be  pure 
and  must  produce  certain  shades;  his  machinery  must 
give  certain  finishes  and  do  a  given  amount  of  work  in 
a  certain  time.  All  these  demands  made  by  the  laun- 
dryman have  resulted  in  a  general  improvement  in  the 
supplies  used  in  the  t^ade.  With  soap,  however,  it  is 
different.  Wost  anything  goes.  To  be  sure,  we  ask  that 
it  produce  a  reasonable  suds,  but  how  often  do  we  talk 
about  its  purity,  its  detergent  power  and  other  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  soap  ?  Isn't  it  generally  a  question  of 
price  ? 

Now,  why  does  this  state  of  affairs  exist?  Largely 
because  the  laundryman  has  discovered  that  by  the  use 


of  alkalies  added  to  the  soap,  or  used  in  connection  with 
it,  he  can  use  a  cheap  grade  of  soap  with  little,  or  no, 
detergent  power,  and  thus  clean  the  clothes  effectually, 
even  if  at  the  expense  of  the  linen.  It  is  a  strange  fact, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  while  the  average  laundry- 
man is  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  his  starch,  blue, 
machinery  and  other  supplies,  he  feels  it  necessary  to 
buy  his  soap  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  you  cannot  buy 
a  good  soap  cheap. 

There  are  two  things  that  keep  laundrymen  from 
becoming  wealthy— agents  and  alkalies.  Although,  al- 
phabetically, they  both  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  we 
hear  "agents"  discussed  in  conventions  and  elsewhere, 
but  we  don't  hear  much  about  "alkalies."  The  amount 
of  money  that  is  paid  to  agents  in  commissions,  and  to 
the  public  for  damaged  goods  clue  to  the  use  of  alkalies, 
Avould  swell  the  balances  of  the  laundrymen  at  the  bank 
greatly. 

That  alkali,  especially  caustic  alkali,  is  corrosive,  or 
that  it  has  an  eating  effect,  so  to  speak,  upon  linen,  is 
a  scientific  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  future  of  the  laundry  trade  rests  upon  the 
broad  principle  that  it  is  best  to  wash  clothes  as  far  as 
possible  by  soap  and  not  with  alkalies.  By  alkalies  I 
mean  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  so  down  the  line 
of  the  whole  tribe  of  alkalies. 

At  the  risk  of  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen here  assembled,  I  would  repeat  what  they  prob- 
ably already  know,  that  soap  is  a  combination  of  a  fat 
and  an  alkali.  When  just  enough  alkali  is  used  to  ex- 
actly saponify  a  given  amount  of  fat,  we  have  a  neutral 
soap.  When  too  much  alkali  is  used  we  have  a  caustic 
soap,  or  one  said  to  contain  "free  caustic  alkali."  If  too 
little  alkali  is  used  we  have  a  soap  containing  unsaponi- 
fied,  or  free  fat. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  troubles  in 
the  laundry  business,  always  excepting  those  arising 
from  "agents"  or  "shorts,"  may  be  traced  to  the  soap 
with  free  fat,  or  free  alkali.  Briefly  stated,  the  great 
fault  of  the  soap  with  free  fat  is,  that  in  combination 
with  the  lime  or  magnesia  found  in  most  waters,  it  will 
produce  the  despised  black  speck,  or  soap  spot.  The 
soap  with  an  excess  of  alkali,  especially  caustic  alkali, 
affects  colors,  rots  fibers  and  helps  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  "laundering"  is  but  a  term  synonymous  with 
"ruining."  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  latter  fact,  a  laundry- 
man has  been  heard  of  who  buys  a  caustic  soap,  "builds" 
or  strengthens  it  with  more  caustic,  uses  a  bleach  made 
with  lime  and  caustic  soda,  and  in  some  cases  breaks  the 
water  he  washes  with  with  still  more  caustic. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  all?  you  will  ask.  First, 
buy  a  good  soap.  If  the  water  you  are  compelled  to  use 
is  hard,  arrange  to  break,  or  soften,  it  in  tanks.  The 
expense  of  breaking  water  in  this  way  is  slight,  although 
it  takes  tank  room,  to  be  sure.     This  would  do  away 
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with  caustic  for  breaking  the  water.  If  you  desire  to 
make  a  soft  bleach  use  one  of  the  various  forms  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  That  will  do  away  with  the  caustic  in 
the  bleach.  "But,"  you  say,  "a  mild,  neutral  soap  won't 
clean  the  soiled  clothes.  I  must  have  a  strong  soap  to 
do  the  cleaning."  My  answer  to  that  is  to  advise  you 
to  change  your  soap  dealer  or  insist  that  he  give  you  a 
neutral  soap  with  detergent  power  sufficient  to  clean  the 
clothes.  Apply  this  test:  When  you  get  a  soap  that 
will  clean  the  white  clothes  with  the  usual  two  suds 
without  building  the  soap  and  you  can  then  take  ex- 
actly the  same  soap  and  wash  the  colored  clothes  clean 
without  fading  the  colors,  then  you  have  got  the  soap 
that  is  going  to  help  increase  the  laundry  business  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  shouldn't  be 
done.  Every  department  of  the  laundry  except  the 
wash  room  has  been  helped  by  improved  machinery  and 
supplies.  Why  not  the  wash  room,  with  an  improved 
soap  ?    That  is  the  question. 

In  conclusion,  to  sum  up  the  arguments  set  forth  in 
this  paper,  use  on  your  white  clothes  a  soap  that  will 
wash  colored  clothes  without  fading  the  colors ;  for  if  a 
soap  will  not  fade  colors,  it  will  not  rot  fiber. 


The  Chemistry  of  Bleaching— Theoretical 
and    Practical. 

By  Edw.  J.  Dalton,  in  National  Laundry  Journal. 

Chlorine  gas  is  made  by  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  of 
maganese  and  hydrochyoric  acid,  another  plan  being  the 
ignition  of  the  anlydrous  chloride  of  magnesium.  The 
atomic  weight  of  chlorine,  taking  hydrogen  at  the  base 
1,  is  35  451-100,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  and 
is  2  451-1000  times  heavier  than  air.  Its  absorption 
by  water  is  greatest  at  about  50°  E,  when  two  measures 
of  chlorine  are  absorbed  by  one  measure  of  water. 
When  manufacturing  chlorine  for  bleaching  purposes 
the  hydrate  of  lime  slightly  moist  is  the  vehicle  used 
for  absorbing  the  gas.  One  of  the  chief  requisites  in 
manufacturing  this  is  to  obviate  with  the  greatest  care 
all  elevation  of  temperature,  which  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  chlorine  is  supplied  moderately.  The  product, 
when  freshly  and  well  prepared,  should  be  a  soft  white 
powder,  and  is  quite  hygroscopic  to  the  surrounding- 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  giving  a  sensibly  different 
odor  than  that  from  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  about  ten 
parts  of  water  leaving  the  unmalted  hydrate  behind. 

If  the  chlorine  has  been  impregnated  in  the  hydrate 
of  lime  too  rapid,  increasing  its  temperature,  or  where 
the  compound  has  been  subsequently  exposed  to  heat, 
its  bleaching  properties  are  impaired,  and  in  some  cases 
destroyed,  the  change  producing  a  compound  of  chlorate 
of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium ;  oxygen  being  set  free. 
Laundrymen  should  see  that  the  lime  cask  and  the  bar- 
rel containing  the  hydrated  solution  should  be  kept  al- 


most air-tight,  as  its  strength  is  speedily  destroyed  by 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  While  I  have  specially  re- 
ferred to  chloride  of  lime,  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances since  the  invention  of  bleaching  powder  that 
chemists  have  tried  to  substitute  various  chemicals  in- 
stead of  the  chloride  of  lime,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  met  with  small  success.  Among  those  that 
have  been  introduced  may  be  mentioned  permangamate 
chlorozone,  which  is  an  efficient  bleach.  One  method  of 
obtaining  it  is  by  passing  a  mixed  current  of  hypcohlo- 
rous  acid  and  air  through  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  many  to  bleach  better  than  the 
hydroehlorites,  and  also  chloro-chromic.  The  chlorates 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  a  quite  harmless 
bleach,  but  too  expensive  for  laundry  purposes,  not  be- 
ing much  more  than  a  laboratory  product,  contains 
twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water.  The  method  of  its 
preparation  is  difficult  and  requires  many  precautions. 
Its  active  properties  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  it  parts  with  the  extra  atom  of  oxygen  which  it 
contains,  usually  oxidizing  bodies  placed  in  contact 
with  it,  especially  animal  matter.  One  of  the  most 
novel  methods  for  bleaching  is  that  adopted  by  Engler, 
the  English  bleacher,  who  bleaches  with  the  vapors  of 
chloroform  generated  by  means  of  quick  lime,  chloride 
of  lime,  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other 
product  in  the  steam  laundry.  It  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion in  variable  proportions  of  the  hypochlorite  of  the 
real  agent,  calcium  chloride,  and  the  hydrate  of  lime, 
and  its  value  depends  upon  the  amount  of  available 
chlorine  in  it. 

While  there  are  several  methods  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  available  chlorine  in  bleaching  powder,  we 
will  refer  to  Penot's  method  as  ranking  with  the  best. 
It  relies  on  the  oxidation  of  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid, 
and  is  conducted  as  follows  : 

A  standard  solution  of  normal  arsenious  acid  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  4  95-100  grammes  pure  sublimed 
arsenious  acid  (A  S203)  and  25  grammes  recrystalized 
sodium  carboniate  in  200  cc  water.  The  whole  is  boiled, 
shaking  the  glass  repeatedly  until  dissolved,  and  then 
made  up  to  one  litre  solution  which  is  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle  for  use.  One  litre  of  this,  one-tenth 
normal  solution,  corresponds  to  3  546-1000  grammes 
chlorine,  while  lee  will  correspond  to  .0035  4-6  grammes 
available  chlorine.  When  the  laundryman  is  con- 
ducting tests  by  this  method,  a  specially  prepared 
paper  is  used  which  serves  as  an  indicator,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  moistened  ordinary  filter  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowing preparation:  Three  grammes  of  starch  are 
mixed  with  200cc  water,  with  a  wooden  spatula,  until 
the  lumps  are  all  broken  up,  the  whole  is  boiled,  then 
one  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassum  and  one  gramme  of 
pure  carbonate  of  soda  are  added,  both  previously  and 
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separately  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Enough  water  is 
then  added  to  make  up  500cc  in  all.  The  filter  paper 
saturated  with  this  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  solu- 
tion, is  then  dried  and  can  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle  for  use.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  a  sample  of  bleaching  powder  is  to 
bring  it  into  a  solution,  which  is  best  managed  as  fol- 
lows :  3  55-100  grammes  weighed  and  put  into  a  mor- 
tar, a  little  water  added,  and  the  mixture  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  cream;  more  water  is  then  stirred  into  the  pes- 
tle, allowing  it  to  settle  a  little  while,  then  pour  off  into 
a  litre  flask,  the  sediment  again  rubbed  with  water, 
poured  off  and  repeated  till  all  the  chloride  has  been 
conveyed  into  the  flask  with  loss.  The  flask  is  then 
filled  to  the  mark  with  water,  well  shaken,  and  lOOcc 
milk  limed  taken  out  with  a  pipette,  put  into  a  bucket 
and  the  arsenious  solution  delivered  in  from  a  burette, 
until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  prepared  starch  paper 
till  it  gives  no  blue  stain.  It  is  easy  to  see  when  enough 
arsenious  solution  has  been  added,  as  the  blue  spots  on 
the  prepared  paper  become  gradually  lighter  towards 
the  end  of  the  progress.  The  percentage  of  available 
chlorine  in  the  sample  of  the  bleaching  powder  or  liquid 
is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of 
arsenious  solution  used,  and  as  a  good  sample  of  bleach- 
ing powder  contains  about  35  per  cent,  of  available 
chlorine  it  will  require  35  cc  of  arseniouc  solution. 

While  we  have  referred  to  the  various  vehicles  and 
agents  for  bleaching,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  real 
bleach,  which  is  liberated  oxygen.  Whether  the  bleach- 
ing is  accomplished  in  the  washer,  on  the  grass,  on  the 
clothesline  or  the  roof  top,  the  forces  of  oxygen  will  be 
found  concentrating  its  oxidizing  action.  When  liber- 
ated by  chlorine  in  the  water,  or  in  a  diluted  state  with 
the  other  compounds  of  air,  when  decoloring  is  effected 
in  the  atmoshpere.  Oxygen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless  and 
odorless  gas.  It  is  not  a  natural  product,  but  always 
made  by  art.  It  combines  with  the  metals  depriving 
them  of  all  their  metallic  properties,  converting  them  in- 
to powders  of  an  earthly  appearance  known  under  the 
name  of  oxides.  It  combines  with  the  non-metal  pro- 
ducing acids.  It  produces  and  destroys  color,  such  as 
changing  indigo  white  into  blue,  and  in  turn  changing 
indigo  blue  into  some  colorless  substance.  Its  power  as 
a  bleacher  is  not  when  it  exists  as  a  pure  gas,  but  the 
moment  of  its  breaking  away  from  its  compounds,  there 
being  as  much  difference  between  common  oxygen  and 
ozonized  and  liberated  oxygen  as  exists  between  a  horse 
car  and  a  locomotive,  both  having  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion but  in  different  states  of  activity  and  possessing 
different  powers.  In  water  will  be  found  the  ratio  of 
eight  parts  of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen  by  weight,  and 
bv  volume  two  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxvgen.     In  the 


air  oxygen  forms  about  one-fifth  and  nitrogen,  with  the 
other  gases,  four-fifths. 

The  subject  of  oxygen  in  an  ozonized  state  will  be 
highly  interesting  from  a  practical  point  of  view  for  the 
laundryman  of  the  future,  for  while  bleaching  can  be 
done  with  very  little  injury  under  the  present  method 
of  washing,  it  has  added  to  it  the  evil  effects  of  neutral- 
izes or  acids  which  will  be  obviated  entirely  when  the 
chemist  or  experimental  laundryman  has  succeeded  in 
ozonizing  the  oxygen  in  his  dry  room. 

The  clothes  having  been  washed  and  blued  in  the 
suds  with  ultramarine  blue  or  some  substitute  giving 
them  a  slightly  heavier  shade  than  desired,  to  allow  for 
the  bleaching  effects.  The  ozonized  oxygen  being  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  phosphorous  or  through 
electricity  or  some  other  agent  which  no  doubt  will  make 
its  appearance  when  our  business  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  scientific  trades  of  the  industrial  world,  however, 
we  will  discuss  this  metbod  more  extensively  in  the  near 
future  in  an  article  under  the  title  of  "The  Dry  Room." 
We  will  return  to  briefly  refer  to  the  methods  of  bleach- 
ing linen  and  silk  goods.  The  present  method  of  bleach- 
ing in  laundries  consists  chiefly  in  the  hard  and  soft 
bleaching  systems.  The  hard  bleach  is  effected  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  in  the  water  separate  from  the 
suds.  It  is  much  better  when  using  this  system  to  have 
the  solution  in  the  lime  barrel  stand  about  four  degrees 
Beaum,  or  five  Twaddle,  which  gives  us  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.028.  The  liability  of  the  liquid  being  injurious  to 
the  fabric  is  considerably  diminished  by  using  a  greater 
volume  of  the  weaker  solution  than  by  concentrating  its 
strength.  The  soft  bleach  is  the  mixture  of  soda  or 
potash,  or  their  carbonates  or  substitutes,  with  the  lime 
liquid  and  incorporating  the  same  with  the  suds,  and 
while  this  may  be  a  much  quicker  method  still  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  eat  up  more  soap  than  is  generally 
required  through  the  method  of  simple  washing.  The 
bleaching  of  woolens  is  not  so  difficult  as  that  of  cotton. 
In  dealing  with  the  action  of  bleaching  on  fibrous  sub- 
stances, we  might  define  it  as  two  classes,  that  of  the 
vegetable  class,  which  consists  of  cotton,  flax  and  a  great 
number  of  minor  substances  extracted  from  vegetables, 
possessing  nearly  the  same  properties  and  character- 
istics, the  principal  substance  being  liguine,  or  a  com- 
position of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  variable 
proportions.  The  animal  fibrous  class,  of  which 
the  principal  are  wool  and  silk,  have  no  connection 
with  the  nature  of  liquine,  being  more  complex 
in  their  chemical  action,  besides  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  contained  in  vegetable  substances. 
They  have  also  nitrogen,  and  some  of  them 
traces  of  sulphur  as  an  integral  portion  of  their  struc- 
ture. Soap  and  very  weak  alkalies  are  all  that  are  used 
in  primarily  bleaching  of  woolens,  and  instead  of  chlor- 
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ine,  which  would  destroy  the  fibre  of  the  wool  before  it 
could  destroy  the  coloring  matter,  the  gas  from  burning 
sulphur  is  used  to  give  it  the  final  whitening.  The  sul- 
phuring is  given  while  the  goods  are  moist ;  a  good  plan 
consists  in  passing  the  goods  through  a  box  filled  with 
sulphurous  gas  produced  by  burning  sulphur  in  a  small 
furnace  connected  with  it.  It  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing continuous  and  permitting  inspection  throughout 
the  whole  process. 

In  treating  silk,  soap  of  the  best  quality  only  should 
be  used;  alkalies  should  be  avoided  entirely.  The  color- 
ing matter  being  generally  of  waxy  nature  is  easily  re- 
moved by  the  neutral  soap,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
long  boiling  as  it  injures  the  silk  considerable  both  in 
appearance  and  strength.  Sulphuring  may  be  utilized 
the  same  as  in  wool  to  give  the  finishing  degree  of  white- 
ness to  the  silk. 


The  Heating  of  Soap  Pans  and   Kettles. 

A  very  important  point  for  the  soap-maker  to  con- 
sider is  the  method  of  heating  of  his  soap  pans  and  ket- 
tles, because,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  ease  and  com- 
fort with  which  a  batch  of  soap  can  be  turned  out  de- 
pends very  greatly  upon  the  method  of  heating  which  is 
adopted. 

Soap  pans  and  kettles  may  be  heated  directly  by  fire 
or  gas,  or  similar  means,  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of 
steam.  Which  of  these  means  is  adopted  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  amount  of  soap  that  is  to  be  made  in  one 
batch.  For  a  small  lot  of  soap  it  is  most  economical 
to  make  use  of  gas  or  oil  heating,  because  with  these 
the  degree  of  heating  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  the  soap-maker. 
Fire  has  practically  been  discarded  by  the  soap-maker. 
All  large  batches  of  soap  are  now  boiled  up  with  steam, 
and  it  is  the  manner  and  method  in  which  steam  works 
and  is  applied  that  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  article,  first 
noting  some  of  the  properties  of  water  and  steam  which 
cause  it  to  be  of  so  much  value  for  this  purpose. 

Water  makes  its  appearance  in  three  forms,  all  of 
which  are  familiar  to  every  person — solid,  as  ice;  liquid, 
as  water;  gas,  as  steam.  The  ice  can  be  transformed 
into  water  by  the  agency  of  heat,  and  the  water  into 
steam  by  the  agency  of  still  more  heat.  Suppose  that 
a  quantity  of  ice  is  put.  into  a  saucepan,  and  in  this  a 
thermometer.  Now,  the  latter  instrument  will  register 
a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.  (0°C).  Apply  heat  to  the 
saucepan,  and  the  ice  will  begin  to  melt,  but  until  the 
whole  of  the  ice  has  been  converted  into  water  the  ther- 
mometer will  not  rise,  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  heat  has  been  applied  the  whole  time,  the 
temperature  has  not  risen.  How  is  this,  and  where  has 
the  heat  gone  ?  It  is  considered  that  the  heat  has  gone 
to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  that  is  to  transform  the 


solid  ice  into  the  liquid  water,  and  as  such  heat  does  not 
show  itself  in  the  thermometer  this  heat  is  called  latent 
heat.  Now  heat  the  water  in  the  saucepan,  and  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  slowly  rise  until  the  thermometer  in- 
dicates a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C),  when 
the  water  boils ;  the  heat  given  to  the  water,  showing  it- 
self on  the  thermometer  makes  itself  visible.  Now  con- 
tinue the  heating;  the  water  boils  away,  and  passes  off 
in  the  form  of  vapour — steam — but  the  temperature 
does  not  increase.  The  thermometer  stands  the  whole 
of  the  time  at  212°  Fahr.  (100°  C.)  ;  and  here,  although 
heat  is  being  continually  applied  to  the  water,  it  only 
goes  to  transform  the  water  into  steam,  and,  not  showing 
itself  on  the  thermometer,  is  latent.  That  the  steam 
contains  heat  is  readily  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  it  be 
carried  into  cold  water  it  will  heat  the  latter  up,  and  the 
heat  it  contains  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  and 
must  be  given  up  when  it  condenses  back  into  water. 

Suppose  that  1  lb.  of  water  at  150°  Fahr.  be  mixed 
with  1  lb.  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the 
two  lbs.  of  water  so  obtained  would  be  the  mean  of  the 
two  temperatures,  that  is,  150+60-^2=105°  Fahr.; 
or,  again,  we  take  1  lb.  of  water  at  175°  Fahr.  and  1  lb. 
of  water  at  32°  Fahr.,  and  mix  the  two  together;  we  get 
2  lbs.  of  water  at  103.5°  Fahr.,  which  is  the  mean  of  the 
two  temperatures.  Now,  supposing  1  lb.  of  water  at 
175°  Fahr.  is  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  ice  at  32°  Fahr.  we 
should  get  2  lbs.  of  water  at  32°  Fahr.  The  heat  con- 
tained in  the  hot  water  has  apparently  disappeared,  but 
it  has  done  some  work,  and  has  changed  the  ice  into 
water.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  absorbed  is  called  the 
latent  heat  of  water,  and  amounts  to  143  units  on  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  (that  is,  175 — 32),  or,  79.4  units  on 
the  Centigrade  scale,  taking  as  a  unit  of  heat  one  ther- 
mometrical  degree. 

If  1  lb.  of  steam,  which  has  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr.,  be  passed  into  9.6f59  lbs.  of  water  at  32°  Fahr.,  it 
-will  itself  be  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  water  to  212°  Fahr.,  so  that  we 
shall  then  have  10-669  lbs.  water  at  212°  Fahr.  Evi- 
dently the  steam  contains  sufficient  latent  heat — that  is, 
heat  not  shown  by  the  thermometer — to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  9.669  lbs.  of  water  180°.  The  unite  of  heat 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  is  that  requires  to  heat  1  lb.  of 
water  1°,  so  that  we  should  find  that  1  lb.  of  steam  will 
raise  966.9  lbs.  of  water  1°,  so  that  we  have  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  as  9.669  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  537.2 
on  the  Centigrade  scale. 

A  knowledge  of  these  units  is  sometimes  valuable, 
as  enabling  one  to  calculate  how  much  steam  will'  be 
required  to  heat  a  given  quantity  of  water  to  a  certain 
temperature.  Naturally,  it  is  to  the  latent  heat  it 
possesses  that  steam  owes  its  value  as  a  heating  agent 
for  soap  pans  and  kettles  and  for  other  purposes. 
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Steam  can  be  applied  in  several  ways  for  the  heat- 
ing of  soap  pans  and  kettles.  Each  of  these  various 
ways  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
which  will  be  noted  presently.  So  far  as  regards  the 
mere  efficiency  of  heating  all  are  about  equal,  and,  there- 
fore, in  making  a  choice  of  method  to  be  adopted  in  a 
particular  case  regard  must  be  paid  to  that  which  will 
best  suit  for  other  reasons. 

The  first  method  which  we  will  notice  is  that  known 
as  the  steam  jacket.  The  pan  to  which  this  method  is 
applied  is  made  double,  with  a  space  between  the  inner 
pan  and  the  outer  jacket.  The  pan  should  be  fitted 
with  a  steam-pressure  gauge  and  an  outlet  pipe  for  the 
steam.  Steam-jacketed  pans,  owing  to  their  double 
construction,  are  expensive,  and  so  are  not  used  for  large 
pans,  only  small  ones,  for  making  trials  of  special  soaps 
on  a  small  scale.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  working  a 
steam- jacketted  soap  pan  there  is  much  evaporation  go- 
ing on  of  the  water  which  is  put  in  the  pan,  and  so 
at  the  end  of  the  process  the  material  is  stronger  than  at 
the  commencement. 

The  second  method  of  heating  the  soap  pan  is  by  a 
coil  of  pipe  placed  inside  the  pan,  in  some  makes  form- 
ing a  series  of  circles  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  in 
others,  being  arranged  in  a  coil  round  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  the  steam  goes  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other 
end.  This  is  called  a  closed  steam  coil.  While  the 
steam  is  passing  through  this  coil  it  imparts  some  of 
its  heat,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  the  contents  of  the  pan.  At 
the  same  time,  it  becomes  condensed  to  water ;  this  water 
being  pure,  it  is  worth  while  collecting  it,  and  using  it 
for  making  caustic  lyes. 

The  third  method  is  similar,  only  that  the  coil  of 
pipes  is  perforated,  and  the  steam  passing  out  of  these 
perforations  goes  into  the  contents  of  the  soap  pah.  In 
some  cases,  instead  of  a  coil,  a  cross  of  pipes  is  laid  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan.  This  system  is  known  as  the 
open  steam  coil.  Most  soap  pans  are  fitted  with  both 
open  and  closed  coils.  In  the  open  steam  coil  the  steam 
passing  through  the  contents  of  the  pan  imparts  its  heat 
to  the  latter ;  at  the  same  time  becomes  condensed,  and 
the  water  so  formed  mingles  with  soap  masses  in  the 
pan,  and  increases  the  volume,  how  much  will  depend 
on  several  factories — the  volume  of  materials  started 
with,  the  length  of  pipe  through  which  the  steam  has 
passed,  which  governs  the  amount  of  condensed  water 
formed  before  it  enters  into  the  soap  pan,  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  and  the  duration  of  time  during  which  the 
steam  is  passed  through  the  pan.  Of  course,  some 
amount  of  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  contents  of 
the  soap  pan,  but  not  so  great  as  the  amount  of  dilution. 
In  the  case  of  the  closed  steam  coil,  the  evaporation 
which  occurs  tends  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  soap 
mass,  and  so  soap-makers  must  regulate  the  quantities 


of  fat,  alkali,  etc.,  which  they  put  into  their  soap  pans 
to  suit  the  different  conditions  produced  by  their  using 
opened  or  closed  steam  coils. 

The  quantity  of  steam  that  is  required  to  boil  a  batch 
of  soap  will  depend,  of  course,  on  a  number  of  factors, 
but  may  be  considered  the  same  whether  open  or  closed 
steam  be  used.  First,  there  is  the  size  of  the  batch,  then 
the  pressure  of  the  steam,  for  the  higher  this  is  the 
higher  is  its  temperature,  and  while  steam  at  ordinary 
pressure  and  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  contains  966.9 
units  of  heat,  steam  at  20  lbs.  pressure  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  230:  Fahr.,  and  contains  1,152  units  of  heat. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  increase  of  temperature 
does  not  rise  proportionately  with  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure, so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  using  the  steam 
as  a  heating  agent  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using 
high  pressure  steam.  The  soap  boiler  must,  however, 
have  his  steam  at  such  a  pressure  that  it  will  overcome 
the  pressure  of  the  soap  mass  in  his  pan. 

Supposing  that  a  soap  boiler  has  a  pan  of  2,000  gal- 
lons capacity,  which  is  by  no  means  large,  and  this  has 
to  be  raised  from  70°  Fahr.  to  212°  Fahr.;  he  has  here 
an  increase  of  145  degrees,  and  so  he  will  have  to  provide 
2,000  multiplied  by  10  and  by  145,  that  is,  2,900,000 
heat  units,  and  so  he  should  see  that  his  pipes  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  pass  these  units  in  not  too  long  a  time. 
One  lb.  of  steam  at  pressures  ranging  from  20  to  30 
lbs.  may  be  taken  to  contain  1,000  heat  units,  so  that  to 
produce  the  heat  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
soap  pan  from  70°  to  212°,  the  boil,  2,900  lbs.  of  steam 
will  be  required,  and  his  boilers  and  steam  pipes  must  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  supply  this  steam.  In  the  following 
table  is  given  some  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
steam  various  sized  pipes  will  pass,  and  this  will  be 
found  useful  at  times : — 

Initial  Diameter  of  pipe  in  inches.    The  length 

pressure  being  240  times  the  diameter, 

ongauge,  f              1               U             2                2+                3 

lbs.  per  4                                 L 

square  Weight  of  steam  in  pounds  per  minute, 

inch.  allowing  a  loss  of  1  lb.  in  pressure. 

1  1.16       2.07         5.7       10.27       15.45       25.38 


1.44 
1.70 
1.91 
2.10 


2.57 
3.02 
3.40 
3.74 


0.7 

7.1 

8.3 

9.4 

10.3 


12.72 
14.94 
16.84 
18.51 


1-9.15  31.45 

22.49  36.94 

25.35  41.63 

27.87  45.77 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  comparatively  small  pipe 
will  pass  a  large  quantity  of  steam.  From  this  table  we 
can  see  that  using  a  pipe  of  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
working  at  40  lbs.  pressure  the  2,900  lbs.  of  steam  re- 
quired in  the  instance  given  above  would  take  156 
minutes. — Oil  and  Colourman's  Journal. 


Houchin  &  Huber  have  become  the  New  York  agents 
for  the  Davis  Johnson  Co.'s  rotary  pump  (see  the  bat- 
ter's announcement  on  another  page). 
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Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

Newe-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Chicago  soap  manufacturers  are  organizing  a  local 
association,  their  first  meeting  having  been  held  on 
April  30.  The  first  members  comprise  The  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  Co.,  Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Globe  Soap 
Co.,  and  the  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Co.  R.  B.  Oleson  of  the 
firm  last  named  is  the  only  officer,  namely  secretary. 

The  firm  of  A.  Hoefner,  has  taken  into  partnership 
George  Hoefner,  and  the  name  has  been  changed  to  A. 
Hoefner  &  Sons.  The  firm  is  growing  in  other  respects 
as  well. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Co.  of  Buffalo,  has  erected  a  beau- 
tifully designed  building  of  its  own  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting the  firm's  soaps  and  premiums  and  to  distribute 
souvenirs  of  the  exhibit 

A  correspondent  last  month  asked:  What  are  the 
latest  filling  agents  that  you  can  recommend?  We  do 
not  know  just  which  may  be  the  "latest" ;  but  so  far  as 
we  know  silicate  and  silex,  mineral  soap  stock,  talc  and 
sal  soda  are  still  holding  their  own,  each  in  its  respective 
field. 

In  the  recent  catastrophe  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  we 
are  sorry  to  hear,  E.  Moulie,  in  spite  of  his  greatest 
efforts  to  save  them,  lost  about  200  lbs.  of  yellow  jas- 
mine pomade  and  a  similar  amount  of  orange  blossom 
pomade  which  he  had  just  made,  along  with  other 
materials.  He  is  considered  fortunate  to  have  escaped 
unhurt  and  to  have  saved  at  least  part  of  his  plant. 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Tallow  Co.  is  a  new  concern. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  recent  date  has  been 
sent  us,  containing  the  following : 

Walter  B.  Dinmore,  the  unexpected  relict  of  the  Den- 
ver widow,  who  carried  away  his  name  and  left  him 
nothing  but  three-score  neckties,  has  filed  a  petition  in 
insolvency.  The  ghost  of  a  lost  fortune  stalks  through 
the  petition  in  the  shape  of  a  liability  of  $4,881  due  by 
the  Wieland-Dinmore  Soap  Company,  which  made  fam- 
ous the  name  of  Dinmore's  soap,  if  not  the  soap.  This 
debt  represents  over  one-fourth  of  the  liabilities  which 
amount  to  $17,179.94.  The  assets  are  valued  at  $300— 
all  exempt — and  alleged  to  be  wearing  apparel. 

As  Mr.  Dinmore  is  engaged  in  working  up  another 
business  with  fair  prospects  of  success  he  does  not  want 
to  be  hampered  with  the  old  debts,  hence  his  petition. 

Geo.  A.  Wrisley  of  Chicago  is  another  of  the  men 
prominently  identified  with  the  soap  business  who  died 
recently,  succumbing  last  month  to  apoplexy. 


The  Rochester  ( Minn. )  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorpor- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  soaps,  polishes, 
etc.,  and  rendering.  Capital  $20,000.  The  incorpora- 
tors, all  Rochester  men,  are:  Augustinus  F.  Nelson, 
Mark  Olin,  George  W.  Waldron,  Marcus  Wing,  Arthur 
C.  Gcoding,  Harlen  E.  Miller,  Ellis  D.  Fisk,  John  J. 
Fulkerson,  Clare  W.  Blakely  Thomas  Fraser. 

The  factory  has  been  operated  by  the  first  named  in- 
corporator for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Vinolia  Soap  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  offered  a  prize  of 
£10  for  the  best  paper  on  the  subject :  "A  twenty  per 
cent,  profit  for  the  grocer;  is  it  too  much?"  The 
papers,  not  to  contain  over  500  words,  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  June  15. 


How  to  Increase  the  Sale  of  Perfume. 

BY  C.  J.  SACKSTEDER. 

The  perfume  department  in  our  drug  stores  is  an 
interesting  and  delightful,  as  well  as  a  profitable  one. 

To  increase  the  sale  of  perfume  the  principal 
medium  to  employ  is,  of  course,  advertising. 

The  daily  newspaper  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best 
means  of  conveying  to  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
appealing  to  their  purses,  that  your  delicate  odors  and 
delightful  extracts  are  to  be  desired.  Neat  cards  with 
dainty  samples  of  a  certain  favorite  odor  attached,  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  as  souvenirs,  please  them  and 
bring  them  to  your  perfume  counter,  though  it  may  be 
for  any  other  odor  than  the  one  advertised. 

It  is  foolish  for  a  druggist  or  dealer  in  perfumes  to 
give  a  lot  of  talk  about  his  perfumes  and  perfume  de- 
partment, unless  both  appearance  and  reality  substan- 
tiate what  he  is  saying. 

The  perfumes  in  the  store  should  be  neatly  and  taste- 
fully arranged.  The  goods  sold  in  bluk  in  a  very  conven- 
ient and  proper  place.  The  fancy  goods  must  be  ar- 
ranged nicely  in  a  show  case  which  occupies  a  conspicu- 
ous position. 

Ladies  all  like  perfume.  Treat  them  to  it  by  scent- 
ing their  handkerchiefs  when  they  visit  your  store.  Tell 
them  about  the  particular  odor  you  have  presented  in 
this  manner,  and  if  they  like  it  they  will  be  sure  to  get 
it  the  next  time  they  want  perfume. 

If  a  customer  brings  an  unsuitable  bottle,  for  in- 
stance an  eight  ounce  or  even  larger  (as  it  sometimes 
happens),  for  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  perfume,  pre- 
sent the  person  with  a  smaller  bottle,  accompanied  by  a 
polite  remark,  such  as :  "I'll  give  you  a  nice  glass  stop- 
pered bottle  to  keep  your  perfume  in."  This  glass  stop- 
pered bottle  later  on  acts  greatly  as  an  incentive  to  pur- 
chase more  perfume  and  the  donor  is  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

All  manufacturers  have  a  long  list  of  odors.  As  we 
cannot  keep  them  all  we  must  limit  our  purchase  to  the 
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better  odors  and  carry  those  of  all  leading  manufactur- 
ers. In  this  way  we  can  satisfy  the  public  and  give  them 
anything  they  may  want. 

A  good  salesman  can  increase  the  sale  of  perfume 
to  a  great  extent.  He  will  show  the  perfumes  well  while 
making  a  sale.  He  will  remark  about  some  late  odors 
just  received,  show  them  and  allow  their  delicate  fra- 
grance to  be  inhaled.  Give  customers  a  good  look  at 
your  goods  instead  of  hurrying  them  into  buying  some- 
thing which  they  perhaps  would  rather  not  have  had. 

We  should  make  a  study  of  perfumes,  learn  how  they 
are  made,  where  manufacturers  are  located,  etc.,  etc.,  so 
that  a  customer  can  be  readily  answered  correctly  any 
question  he  may  ask. 

A  window  display  of  perfume  is  a  great  advertiser; 
I  think  the  best  manner  to  advertise  them  in  this  way  is 
to  display  only  one  odor  at  a  time  and  dress  the  window 
accordingly.  For  instance,  if  we  are  showing  violet  per- 
fume, the  decorations  and  colors  of  our  show  bottles 
should  all  have  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  violet  per- 
fume we  are  showing.  W.e  can  use  colored  waters  in 
showing  goods  in  this  way,  thereby  not  only  protecting 
our  goods  from  the  injurious  sunlight,  but  also  making 
it  appear  as  though  we  have  a  mammoth  stock.  If  in 
the  violet  season,  or  if  violets  can  be  procured,  bunches 
of  them  in  the  window  make  the  trim  a  very  attractive 
one. 

If  the  perfumes  we  are  showing  are  white  rose  or  red 
carnation,  we  can  use  white  or  red  carnations  to  beautify 
the  displays.  The  prices  should  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  windows  and  mention  should  be  made  that 
any  other  odor  can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  so  and 
so  to  so  and  so. 

Circular  letters  are  also  an  excellent  means  of  gain- 
ing new  customers  as  well  as  reminding  our  old  patrons 
of  arrivals  of  new  odors,  or  calling  their  attention  to  our 
perfume  department. 

These  letters  should  be  sent  mainly  to  the  better  class 
of  people,  and  to  those  who,  we  know,  purchase  per- 
fumes. 

A  good  quality  of  paper  should  always  be  used,  as 
an  inelegant  and  cheap  grade  will  not  make  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  made  with  a  neat  and  good  quality  of 
paper. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  piece  of  advertising  we  can  ac- 
complish is  the  scenting  of  public  building,  for  instance, 
an  opera  house.  Select  a  time  when  a  good  entertain- 
ment is  to  be  given  and  when  the  house  will  be  filled 
with  people.  The  perfume  can  be  sprayed  with  large 
atomizers  a  half  hour  before  the  doors  open.  Large 
placards  should  be  hung  up  in  conspicuous  places,  an- 
nouncing (in  large  type)  that  the  house  has  been  per- 
fumed by  "Jones,  Smith  &  Co."  A  blotter  scented  with 
the  odor  and  giving  the  name  of  it,  where  it  can  be  pur- 


chased, also  the  price,  should  be  placed  on  every  seat. 
The  manufacturer  will  be  glad  to  aid  the  retailer  in  this 
kind  of  advertising  by  furnishing  the  perfume  to  spray 
and  also  blotters. 

A  local  ad  in  a  daily  paper  or  papers  run  at  the 
same  time,  announcing  this  wholesale  odorizing  and 
calling  attention  to  the  odor  will  simply  work  wonders. 

Enumerating  the  points  brought  forth,  i.  e.,:  News- 
paper advertising,  window  displays,  goods  displayed 
otherwise  in  store,  salesmen,  cards  as  souvenirs,  pre- 
senting glass  stoppered  bottles,  scenting  ladies'  hand- 
kerchiefs, making  a  study  of  perfumes,  circular  letters, 
using  flowers  in  connection  with  window  displays,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  scenting  of  an  opera  house.  I 
think  these  are  the  best  methods  to  employ  "To  Increase 
the  Sale  of  Perfumes." — Phar.  Era. 


Some  French  Toilet  Preparations. 

The  following  are  from  the  Journal  de  la  Parfum- 
erie  et  savonnerie  Francaise  : 

CHERRY  TOOTH  POWDER. 

Honey  purified 225  parts 

Chalk,  precipitated 225  parts 

Orris  root,  powdered 225  parts 

Kose  leaves,  powdered 28  parts 

Simple  syrup,  sufficient. 

Oil  of  clove 30  drops 

Oil  of  mace 30  drops 

Oil  of  geranium 30  drops 

TOOTH  SOAP. 

Castile  soap,  white 225  parts 

Chalk,  precipitated 225  parts 

Orris  root,  powdered 225  parts 

Sugar,  powdered 112  parts 

Eose  water 112  parts 

Water,  distilled,  sufficient. 

Oil  of  peppermint 7  parts 

Oil  of  clove 4  parts 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by  aid  of  gentle  heat, 

let  cool  down  and  add  the  rose  water.     Mix  the  chalk, 

orris  root  and  sugar,  and  rub  up  the  oils  in  the  mixture. 

Add  the  soap  mixture  gradually,  rubbing  continuously. 

Put  into  suitable  cups  or  jars. 

SARA  BERjSTHARDT's  FACE  POWDER. 

Venice  talc,  very  finely  ground .  50  parts 

Rice  flour 50  parts 

Zinc  oxide   (or  oxychloride)  ...  25  parts 

Oil  of  bergamot 3  parts 

Attar  of  ylang-ylang 2  parts 

Neroli  oil 2  parts 

Mix  and  pass  through  the  finest  bolting  cloth  twice. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

671,982.  Soap-press.  •  David  J.  Strokmeyer,  assignor 
of  one-half  to  Sehulte  Soap  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

672,074.  Apparatus  for  electrical  laundrying.  George 
D.  Burton.  Boston,  Mass. 

672,259.  Washing-Machine.  Warren  1ST.  Carter,  as- 
signor to  American  Laundry  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

672,318.  Washing-machine.  William  Drever,  Kauri- 
hohere,  New  Zealand. 

673,194.  Washing-machine.  Frank  B.  Churchill, 
Hastings,  Mich. 

673.662.  Soap-supplier.  John  Schwechler,  assignor  of 
three-fourths  to  J.  E.  Miller,  E.  M.  West,  and 
D.  L.  Reeves,  Philidelphia,  Pa. 

673.663.  Soap-holder.  Alice  E.  Seashols,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

673,866.     Washboard.      Frank  Everts,  assignor  to  St. 

Louis  Wooden  Ware  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
674,134.     Washing-machine.       Charles     B.     Crofford, 

Vieksburg,  Miss. 
674,217.     Washing-machine.     William  X.  and  F.  Ret- 

tinger,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

36,258.  Certain  named  scouring  and  dyeing  mater- 
ials. Eichman,  Foley  &  Watkins,  Ltd.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Essential  feature. — The  title 
"Watforich." 

36,341.     Soap.     ,T.  G.  Haas  Soap  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

36,386.  Toilet  cream  and  toilet  soap.  Geo.  W. 
Stringer,  Detroit,  Mich.  Essential  feature. 
The  word  "Mirabilia," 

36,415.  Cosmetic  and  soap.  Sylvan  Toilet  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Essential  features. — The  repre- 
sentation of  a  woman  holding  a  calla  lily. 

LABELS. 

8.315.  Title:  "'California  Citrus  Washing  Powder.'" 
(For  Washing  Powder.)  Citrus  Soap  Com- 
pany, San  Diego,  Cal. 

8.316.  Title:  "Good  as  Gold."  (For  a  Washing. 
Scouring  and  Cleansing  Compound.)  Martha 
C.  Snider,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

8,354.  Title:  "Omega  Oil  Medicated  Soap."  (For 
Soap)  Alpha  Soap  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

8.370.  Title:  "Lucky."  (For  Soap.)  Enterprise 
Soap  Works,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Paus,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 

fiSr    fC    fie    ff    f,r    He    fie    if    t\C    fv 

In    writing-    to    any    of   our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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STTFFX.EMEXTTiLXl'Sr 

OF1        THE 


LIST 


BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

»»    »  ■  »    *i 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUK  BKANDS  ABE  ENTEEED  IN  YOTJE  NAME. 


Black  Hawk,  War  nock  *>  Ral 
ston,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 

Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soaf 
Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C. 

Blue  Grass  Belle 334 

"      Lee 


54  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

318  Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     Xev 

York 

319  Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co. 

New  York 
820  Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin 

nati.  O. 
321  Bell    &   Bogart  Soap  Co. 

New  York 
332  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 
823  W.   H.  Judd  &  Co.,    Ham 

ilton.  Ont. 
384  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap  Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Co.  Bohemian-Polish  332 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co.    Borinquen,/<M.  S.  and  Thoma 

327  Ohio  Mfg.  Co. ,  Cincinnati       Elkington,  Philadelphia 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y.         Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works  Bouquet  de  Noel  IB 

333  Speichcr    &     Rees    Co.,  Bozena  322 
Wabash,  Ind.  Brag  38 

334  Remmers  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Brighton  Family  321 
cinnati.  Bristo  325 

335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup-  Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal 
ply  Co. ,  New  York.  ing  Tar  Soap  332 

336  United    States    Soap  Co..  Brown  Wax  58 
Cincinnati.  Bull  Dog  Tar  388 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago.  Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co.  Chicago 

339  Simpson's  Soap   Mfg.  Co.  Buttermilk  and  Rose 


Black  Bear  61  Colony  Bouquet  16 

Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New  Columbine  8 

York  Petroleum  Soaf  Co.  (Comet)  for  Canada:    D.  Rich 

Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      ards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Comfort,    Comfort  Powder  Co 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soai      Hartford.  Conn. 

Co.  Comfort.        Shreveport    Cotton 


Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     IVeideman     C 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Cotto,      dole      Refining      C 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court  Perfumery     ( 

Aew    York 
Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  85 
Creamine  Witch  Haze)  191 
"         Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 


Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day-  Hanzy  Panzy  294 
ton,  O.  Happy  Moments  38 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B'os  Hard  Pan,  South  Bend Soi/>  Co. 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio.  Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett 

Eclectric  63  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Eclipse)    for   Canada:     John  Hawaii  70 
Taylor  b'  Co.,  Toronto  Heartseas 


Eden  Elder  Flower  191  Heather  of  the  Links 

Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller,       Coffin,  New  York 


Ladd  6? 


Pa. 


Heavy  Weight  70 

Helmet  326 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  330 

Hesperus,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith 

Fork,    Tenn. 
High  Ball  263 

Oat, 


Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 

El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 

Electric  Spark  304 

Elysian  Violet  54 

Empire  Lily,  Lazell,   Dalley  &  H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co., 

Co.  New   York.  New   York 

Empire  Orchard.  Lazell,    Dal-  Home  Toilet  54 

ley  6f  Co.,  New  York  Honor  Bright  63 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  &■  Hood's    Medicated,      Chat,    p 

Co  ,  New   York  Hood,  Lowell,  Mast. 

Etna  63  -. 

Eulalia  96  Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark, 

Everybody  330  &■  J. 

Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Jd°'  58 
Phitad.lph: 


Independent 


Newark,  Ohio. 

A  Better  90 
Acme  Face  Cloth 
Acme  Sponge  328 
Admiral  Dewey  33 
A.  H.  G.,  Amalg, 
rooklyn,  N. 


334  Crushed  Lily  191 
By  Jingo,  Alsf elder,  Bardes  &•  Crushed  Heliotrope  191 


Extract  Rose*  Glycerine  95 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Fancy  Laundry  63 
Ferns  and  Flowers  320 


C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W. 
N.  Y. 


Dav 


Flag  06 
Floater  120 
Floating  Olive  81 


Soap    Co.,  Gajro  Family  Soap  120 

Cairo  Mottled  German  120 
Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New  Cake  Walk    L 
,Xork      ■  ,,     ,    Califla  54 

A  fa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York.  California  Poppy  54 
Almond  Cream  16-331  California  Violet  54 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga  Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y.  Calumet  Family  63 
Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co.  Camelia  336 
American  Girl  115  Candy,  Jam(s   Tulloch 

American   Housewife,   Rea— 
Soap  Co. 


Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 

Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    Wh  ite  Floating  Tar  71 
Soa*  Works.  P!oral  Honey  jg 

Crystal    White    Lace,    Crystal pioriano  Castile  894 
White  Soap  Work-:.  Fiorina  16 

HleS.  Wks.  CllVi&y    «.Whitf,,  T?r'     Crysia!  Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 
Soap  Works.  Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Florodora  16 
Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,  Forest  Bouquet  16 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook.  Formaldic,  Clark  M.  Eggleston, 


Iris  Blanc  95 

Irish  Maid  8 

Italian  Castile  191 

Ivory  Paste  10 

Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Ro«e,  Wm.H. Bogart, N.  Y. 
Jasminia  95 
Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Henderson'i     Waihing 


Cuba  63 

Cucumber  Cream  16 

Curea  191 


America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Anthea,  Rogtr  &•  Gallet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,  R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 


Soap  P: 


Formaldic 
Chic  a       Fla  New  York 

Fragrant  Bouquet  3C 
Freedom  298 
French  Made  8 
French  Maid  8 
Fruitano.   Leo  S.  San 
°*YorTk    &"""'    ET'!'th-  AVw  Deitasor^//a"  "Mfg.    Co.,    St.         "^J^ J' 

4  X  High  Grade  338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 


go.  111. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  390 
Cascarilla334 


le   Mi 


Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 
Dayton  Belle.  Tar 

(  c,  Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gloria  Castile  328 
Delicia  Boquet  16 


austic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p  Dewey  286 

No.3.      91  T)ew  of  Violets 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To       £  Co     °ndid\. 


Wm. 

%potis. 


P.  Jai 


Dreyfu 


bacco  S.  No.  6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and    Sense, 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Centur, 

McCa 
Ceske  Jadrove  322  Domlna"(la'undry  soap),   Ford,  <£?**?  Qne?n  8 

Ces-Po  skie  332  EaUn  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  6.  Gladiator  16 

Champion   of  the  West,  /.   T.  poir,j   ' 


Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  78 


Jas. 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

Kawa-Cura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Kicker.    E.    B.    b3    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.    Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    Bagle    W 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 
Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

La  Bonita  Castile  328 
iCream  Glycerine  334  Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  334 


,'.',  .Ye 


Bouquet  Glj 


Belknap  bf  Dirt  Eater  191 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.        pixie  Family  330 


G.  I.  Y. 


Evo 


Cheerful 


s,    Cyp, 


Ky. 


Auto,  Mark  Myers,  Philadel-  chehchska  Midla.  Ai 

phia.  Soap   iVori„. 

Avalon  o4  cnic  38 

Aurora   Belle,    Aurora,    {III.)  Chicago  Oleine  2 


Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.   Newman,    At, 


Secret 

Ferguson,  Grand 
Cleanall  336 

Cleaneasy  286  rj 

Cleaner  Right,  John  SheparA, 

Providence,  R.  I.  .     D, 


ora.  III. 
Bell  Cow  321 
Bermuda    Star,    Roh 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan   Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 

Soap  Co. 
Bill  the  Kicker  90 


v,    Aur-  Cleanola, 

Soap  Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
&  Bro.    Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa   Milk,   Wm.  P.  Jau 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334  Early  Bird  29 

Cold  Cream  Honey  95  Earth  120 

Colonial  Borax,   Colonial  Soap  Easter  Lillie  191 

Co.,  New  York.  Eastman  Springs  To 

Colonial  Chunk.  Colonial  Soap      G.    Criiis   &    Son. 

Co..  New  York.  Harbor,  Mich. 


Dominion  Buoquet   16 
,„,  Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16  «foD?  c*?tlle  m 
«-VU)  Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 
Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 
Domino  16 
K.   M.  Dr   Fauvor's  Carbolic  334 
ipids.  Dr.  janck's  Animal,  Clinton  „   ,fW  c" 

Soap  Co.  Gold  M,ne  120 

t^-  Janck's  Medicated,  CW«- £o'd  Star  48 
n  Soap  Co  Gold  Standard  8 

Janck'sPhysicians,  Clin-  Go!4  Standard  Soap  Powder  g 


n  Ladies'  Toilet  804 
334  La  Diploma  16 
Soap  La  Fantasma  16 
La  Favorita  16 
Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew  La  Favorita  Castile  328 
art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  La  Gloria  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 
La  Juliette  Pean  d'Espagne  16 
La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 
Gleamine,  J.  W.  Alton,   Cleve-  La  luliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 
land,  Ohio  Lanne  Creme  Mo.  1100.    Royal 

Soap  &  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
Gloria  71  -  LaPaloma54 

Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co.,  Lasco  54 

New  York  Lavasa,    F.     W.     Turner     /r 

Golden  Oleine  337  Boston 

Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (  Wis.)  Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 


(Wis.)     'ton'Soap  CX     " "  ""   Golden  Cream  320 

Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White,  Charles  Golden  Era,  Maple  L, 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa .  „  C°-  '«;  To"%:  **?■ 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap  GoS,A  Friend  Michiga 


Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A.  F  Ja 
York 


L'Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
[/  Soap  Liebig's  White  Tar  321 


Yerkes  Medicated  320 


Lighthouse  298 
Soap    Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
Works.  Lilac  Blossoms  303 

Gotham  Chips  335  Lilax  302 

Grab,  Grossfeld  b>  Roe,  Chicago  Lion  Castile  38 
Grand  Bouquet  16  Lion  Washing  Powder  302 

Grape  Fruit  191  Little  Francis,    Electric    S, 

Greater  New  York,   C.J.  Bent-      Co.,  Chicago 
et.     C.     ley  tV  Co.,  New  York  Long  John  334 

Benton  Green  Plum  337  Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 

Gun  Boat  88  Lustrene  327 
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Madison   Square,  Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T. 

Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maid  o'  the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.Y. 
Malena,i>\  F.  York,  Warrior  s 

Mark,  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf ;  for  Canada:     /. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure   Family,    IV. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  &>  Co.  ,  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,    Minteaux  Soap   cV 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,    O. 
Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,   Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple   Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roch- 

Mountain  Violets  334 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Nana  331 

Nase  Ceske  322 

Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,   N.J. 
Navy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,  White  &-=  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
New  Era  63 
New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
New  Girl  8 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  A  urora,  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Noxdirt,        Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg,  Wm.  E.  Scott  6-  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Oakwood,  A  Isf elder,  Bardes  & 

Havlin,  Cincinnati  0. 
Odorless     Naphtha,      Colcnia 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-Ko  Ko,       Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Od Granada  Castile  334 
Old  Mill  337 
Old  Vet  290 
Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  320 
Olivine   Washing    Compound, 
One  Second,  One  Second  Mfg. 


Ospoto,     E.  B.  Sutton,  Nei 


Cat 


Cor, 


Radiant,     Oettinger 

York,  N.    Y. 
Ramona  54 
Red  Heart.  Conkii 
Co.  Chicago, 


.  Silver    Soap    Powder,    Davi 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 
Simpsons  Brown  339 
Simpson's  German  339 
Slavonic  322 


Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our   Pusher,    Enterprise 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 


Pacific  Laundry  54 
PalmaRosa  95 
Palm  Family  302 
Palm  Laundry  302 
Palm  Olive  63 
Pan  American  48 
Paradise  16 
Paradise  Bouquet  16 
Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Foivle,  Boston 
Mass. 


Red  Robin,  Conkling  Cheini-  Slovenske  322 


cal  Co.  Chicago 
Reducine.     Max    Fink, 

York.  N.Y. 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  286 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 
Mfg.  Regal  Oat  Meal  95 

Remmers  Dove  It  Floats 


Sobieski's  Polskie  322 
New  Sokoli  322 
Snap  337 
Snow  Shoe  58 
Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 

Soapo,  5\  L.   Gedney,   East  Or- 
ange, N.  J. 
334    Solar  58 
Heliotrope 334  Solo  93 
Easter  Lilv  334  Southern  Belle  191 

Iris334  Southern  Elder  Flower  16 

Lis  de  Valle  334  (Souvenir)  323 
,,         ,, Pink  Carnation  334  Standard  Navy  Tar  334 
,,  Violette334  Star— Chips  120 

Remmers  Elder  Flower  334      St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 
Remmer  Honey  of  White Clo  Sultana  Bouquet  71 

ver  334  Sultana  Tar  71 

Remmers  Oatmeal  334  Sunoria  114 

Renter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C.  Sunset  Castile  54 
Y.    Sunny  Side  339 

Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks 


Pa\ 


Barclay,   Brooklyn, 
Ringer  38 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rock  339 
Romeo  16 
Rose-a  Belle  334 
Rose  de  Frauce  95 
Rose  White,  A  Isf  elder,  Bardes 
■      xti,  O. 
White   & 


Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass. 
Rozella  115 
Rub-No-More,   G.  A.    Bergho/r 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 


Pay  Day 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319      cV  Havlin,  Ci 

Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95     Royal    Worceste 

Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bqgart,  N.  \ 

Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 

der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-Tar  115. 
Phonograph  8 
Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 

Phoenix   Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 
Pin-Needle,    Enoch  Morgan* 


Titusville,  Pa. 
Suodiam  Washing  Compound, 

Walter     Wainwright,     New 

comerston,  O. 
Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 
Sweet  Caporal  115 
Swset  Comfort  325 
Sweet  Maiden  191 
Sweep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros. 

Dayton    O. 
Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 
Swift's  Pride  337 


Only  Standard 
Opera  Bouquet  298 


Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Porto  Rico  70 
P  atts'  Astral  321 

Prima  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 
Princeton  16 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
Princess  Hyacinth  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity  Washing  Com- 
pound 154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purgo,  O  W.Gollings, Chicago. 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  Luise  8 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Takanap.      Thayer    Milne   Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Target,    heading    (Pa.)     Soap 
Wks. 
Sailor,  A  ug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve  Tavern  10 

land.  O.  Teddy  Roosevelt  115 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  The  Bather  10 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  The  Bride  53 

Rapids,  la.  The  New  Girl  8 

Sanatine,  /.   H.   Parr  £V  Co.,  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents 

Toronto,  Ont.  120 

Sang-Cutica,    Arnold    Turner.  Tecumseh  Castile  72 

New  York  (Telephone)    for    Canada :     D. 

Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Sapodermin,  C.  BischofftV  Co..  The  Latest  286 

New  York  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  The  Wizard  115 

Marin  16  Thistle  Dew  320 

Savon  an  Orrii  41  Thunder  29 

Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Savoie   16  Toilet  Borax  41 

Savon  des  Violettes   191  Toilet  Lily  189 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose    Toilet  Moss  189 
334  Toilet  Niobe  189 
Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle334  Toilet  Rose  189 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334         Toilet  Sapoma.  333. 
Savonia  21  Tom  Boy  38 

Scalpine,      Newton     Edmonds,  Tommy  302 

Washington,  D.C.  Tonic  Tar,  333. 

Scourall,   U.  S.  Soap  Co.,   Cin-  Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co, 

cinnati,  O.  N.  Y. 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Triple  Extract—    T.  E.  Elder 


rU.  CM.  4 

Ukalypta  54    ■ 

Uncle  Charley  Tar 334 

Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

Uncle  Sam's  Family,  Electric 
Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

Unico  16 

Union  Square,  Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United  Familie,  Grossfeld  A* 
Roe,  Chicago 

Usona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

U.  S  Mail  38 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation, New  lersey 

Velvo-Silvo,    Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera   Rosa,    Roger    if    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolling,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 

Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Ward's  White  Floating  Bor 
ax  41 

Wash  Alone,  P.  Gugtrty, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Washeesie  (for  Canada,)  Mc- 
Laren £f  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 

Washington  336 

Washington  Castile  71 

Weddint;  Bouquet  16 

Western  Star  54 

Westminister  16 

Whaleback  181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

White  Ash  308 

White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 
Co.,  New   York 

White  Fleece  167 

White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 
ark,  N.J. 

White  Holly  38 

White  Lawn  263 

White  Premium  i,5 

White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (Wis. 

White  Ribbon  337 

(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 

Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  £f  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Elect 


.it.-' 
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Chem.  Co.  Ci 
Scourolio    327 
Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  b 

Co. ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Search-Light/ffor  Canada) 
F  J.  Richards  Woodstock,  Ont 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95 
Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib 

ley  Soap  Co.  Frankli 
Sierra  Madre  54 

lverine  327 


"Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover.  Easter  Lily,  Iris, 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie.  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets.  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum. 
Tube  Rose— 334 


World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 
Soap  Co. 

Yankee  58 
Yankee  Doodle  268 

Tar  268 
Toilet  268 
Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Leaf 

Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo- 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 


Pa.  3  X  X  X  336 
2-Bel  Ka  321 
2for5-4X    3.' 


Zaza  318 
Zerona  9r 
1900  332 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or    deal    with  antiquated    methods.       The 


present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds  are  large.  The  section  devoted  to 
the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    " 

Eighth       "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


An  English  exchange  prints  the  Mlowing  which 
every  one  familiar  with  mir  aatent  office  practice  will  re- 
cognize as — a  good  story,  but  which  is  worth  while  re- 
printing as  showing  how  funny  we  arc  thought  to  be  by 
foreign  writers:  "Sonic  patent  stories  were  told  the 
other  night,  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  One  of  the  best  came 
from  Professor  Ayrton,  and  was  told  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  Patent  Office.  Some  time  since  the  Pro- 
fessor wished  to  protect  a  new  kind  of  varnish,  but  the 
Washington  authorities  refused  him  a  patent,  on  the 
ground  that  lie  had  not  supplied  a  drawing  or  diagram 
of  the  varnish!  In  the  end,  the  Professor  drew  three 
vertical  lines,  and  explained  them  in  this  way  :  A  and  B 
represent  the  class,  and  C  the  varnish.  Then  the  patent 
sot  through." 


A  chemical  firm  writes  that  if  we  will  send  a  good  re- 
ceipt for  a  certain  soap,  one  that  we  know  "to  be  a  num- 
ber one,"  with  full  directions  for  making  the  same,  they 
will  send  us  $1.00. 

Verily,  these  are  the  days  of  large  developments. 


A  gentleman  lias  been  trying  a  curious  experiment 
on  black  beetles.  He  dropped  a  number  of  them  in  soap 
and  water,  and  then  placed  them  on  the  gVound.  They 
first  stood  on  their  heads,  and  then  fell  on  their  backs. 
After  that  their  companions  ate  them.  -  The  moral  is 
clear. — Exchange. 

We  fail  to  sec  that  the  moral  is  so  clear;  does  it  mean 
that  soap  is  a  fatal  thing  to  use,  or  does  it  mean  that  a 
cleanly  person  is  good  enough  to  cat  ? 


Between  recent  visits  within  a  few  days  from  Messrs. 
James  A.  Cannon  (with  Geo.  M.  Sterne  &  Sons),  Fred 
Stansburg  (with  the  Conkling  Chemical  Co.)  and  H. 
Dons,  all  of  Chicago,  we  felt  quite  as  if  we  were  back  in 
our  old  Chicago  office  for  a  while. 


A  number  of  changes  have  lately  been  ordered  in  our 
advertising  columns  to  which  we  can  hardly  call  separate 
attention.  It  might  be  well  worth  our  readers'  while  to 
look  over  our  advertisements  and  see  what  they  can  find 
to  interest  them  there. 
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Speaking  of  advertisements,  those  concerning  min- 
eral soap  stock  have  always  seemed  to  attract  particular 
attention.  Years  ago  a  Pennsylvania  firm  had  such  an 
advertisement  in  the  Soap  Journal  and  the  representa- 
tive who  called  on  us  spoke  of  having  received  inquiries 
in  consequence  from  everywhere,  one  having  come  from 
Timbuctoo;  this  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us  inso- 
much as,  though  we  do  have  a  number  of  subscribers  in 
Africa,  we  never  had  any  reader  that  we  know  of  within 
hailing  distance  of  Timbuctoo.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  firm  later  went  into  soap  making  and  out  of 
the  mineral  soap  stock  business.  Then  D.  A.  Stuart  & 
Co.  put  their  advertisement  into  the  journal  and  many 
interesting  stories  were  told  us  in  this  connection  by  Mr. 
Stuart.  When  that  gentleman  died  the  advertisement 
also  dropped  out.  Now  this  article  is  offered  once  more, 
this  time  by  the  National  Kenning  Co.,  of  Cleveland 
(See  advertisement  on  another  page),  and  we  trust  the 
interest  in  it  is  as  lively  as  ever. 


Rosin    Soap. 

BY  GEORGE  H.   HURST,   MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Kosin  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  various  ex- 
udations of  the  pine  tree.  When  these  are  distilled  the 
turpentine  which  they  contain  is  volatilised,  whilst  the 
rosin  remains  in  the  retort.  It  is  a  solid  yellowish  trans- 
parent substance,opalescent  when  broken,  and  is  gener- 
ally met  with  in  angular  garments.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  sylvic  acid,  fusible  at  264°  P.,  a  monobasic  acid,  the 
alkaline  salts  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  capable 
of  crystallizing :  an  isomeric  body  is  primaric  acid,  con- 
quite  similar  to  the  former,  but  its  melting  point  is 
300°  F. 

The  solution  of  rosin  in  a  large  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda  bears  the  name  of  rosin  soap  because  of  its  an- 
alogy with  the  fatty  soaps.  Whilst  these  latter,  which 
are  compounds  of  a  fatty  acid  with  the  alkalies,  serve  to 
dissolve  or  emulsify  grease,  rosin  soap  serves  to  dissolve 
the  natural  rosins  contained  in  raw  cotton.  It  fulfills 
also,  probably,  another  function,  that  of  preventing  by 
its  presence  the  disassoeiation  of  the  fat  soaps  produced 
by  the  combination  of  the  fatty  acids  (isolated  in  the 
cloth  by  former  operations)  with  carbonate  of  soda.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  soaps  are  more  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion the  smaller  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sent in  a  solution. 

Its  employment  is  very  ancient  since  the  laundresses 
of  the  Vosges  and  of  Alsace  have  from  time  immemorial 
added  to  their  pans  for  lixiviating  wood  ashes,  branches 
of  pine  and  fragments  of  rosin.  By  repeatedly  pouring 
over  them  hot  water  they  obtained  a  dilute  rosin  soap. 

According  to  Wnrtz,  under  the  head  "bleaching," 
rosin  soap  was  discovered  in  1827,  by  Mrs.  Bruckbroeck. 
The  patent  which  she  obtained  was  sold  to  a  certain 


Heinzelman,  who,  in  1836,  transferred  the  process  to 
Scotland,  from  whence  it  was  subsequently  reintroduced 
into  Trance. 

Before  the  invention  of  rosin  soap,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  good  white  grounds  after  dyeing  in 
madder.  When  the  pieces  left  the  dye-beck  the  grounds 
were  much  soiled.  They  were  then  grass-bleached,  or 
taken  through  chloride  of  lime.  Rosin  is  therefore  a 
very  useful  substance,  which  enables  the  calico  printer 
and  dyer  to  obtain  tissues  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
majority  of  coloring  matters  which  attach  themselves 
only  where  mordants  have  been  printed  on. 

To  prove  the  existence  and  the  function  of  the  natural 
rosin  contained  in  cotton,  as  also  the  efficacy  of  rosin 
soap  in  dissolving  it  out,  we  may  repeat  a  curious  experi- 
ment cited  by  Wurtz.  If  a  swatch  of  raw  cotton  cloth  is 
steeped  in  an  alizarine  red  dyebeck,  it  will  absorb  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  coloring  matter,  which  it  will  be  after- 
wards difficult  to  remove.  If  a  similar  swatch  is  steeped 
in  alcohol,  it  will  dissolve  out  a  sort  of  rosin,  and  the 
cloth  will  then  be  incapable  of  taking  up  color  in  the 
dyebeck.  If  a  swatch  of  cloth  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  rosin,  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  rosin  and  allow 
the  alcohol  to  evaporate,  the  rosin  will  be  deposited  on 
the  fibres,  which  will  then  again  take  up  color  in  the  dye- 
beck. 

Under  the  name  of  rosin  size  there  is  used  in  the 
paper  trade  large  quantities  of  rosin  soap;  this  has  a 
treacly  consistence  and  is  made  by  boiling  rosin  and  soda 
together.  It  usually  contains  50  to  53  per  cent,  water, 
45  to  46  per  cent,  rosin  and  5  per  cent.  soda.  Some  of 
the  rosin  exists  in  the  free  condition  in  the  size. 


Guarantees  in  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Deals. 

W.  W.  Boyd,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Texas  Cot- 
tonseed Crushers'  Association  read  the  following  paper : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Texas  Cotton- 
seed Crushers'  Association:  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  every  man  in  any  vocation  or  profession  thinks  that 
his  neighbor  in  some  other  vocation  or  profession  is  more 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  work  more  congenial  than 
his  own.  And  so  it  is  that  every  man  thinks  that  the 
subject  assigned  to  him  to  discuss,  either  in  an  after- 
dinner  speech  or  in  a  paper  to  be  delivered  before  an  as- 
sembly of  people,  is  more  difficult  than  that  assigned  any 
of  his  associates. 

I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  concluded  that 
any  complaint  is  here  made  against  the  gentlemen  who 
arranged  the  programme  and  assigned  to  me  a  subject 
for  discussion. 

I  am  asked  to  discuss  the  question,  namely :  'TJnder 
the  clause  commonly  inserted  in  contracts,  weights  and 
quality  guaranteed  at  destination,  what  evidence  should 
the  buyer  present  to  substantiate  his  claim?"     As  to 
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what  evidence  should  be  presented  by  the  buyer  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  naturally  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances. If  the  seller  has  agreed  to  sell  certain  goods, 
and  has  guaranteed  the  weights  and  quality  at  destina- 
tion, he,  by  his  agreement,  has  placed  his  property  rights, 
so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  contract,  in  the  hands 
and  within  the  discretion  of  the  party  .with  Avhom  he 
deals  and  to  whom  he  sells.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
from  the  statement  of  the  question,  that  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  stated,  but  such  evidence  should  be  presented  by 
the  buyer,  of  course,  as  will  in  the  first  place  be  honest, 
and  in  the  second  place  satisfy  the  seller  that  his  claim 
is  just  and  proper,  to  the  end  that  litigation  may  be 
avoided.  The  question,  then,  as  between  buyer  and 
seller,  may  be  answered  by  the  simple  statement  that 
such  evidence  should  be  presented  as  will  satisfy  the 
seller  that  the  claim  is  bona  fide  and  honestly  made.  It 
is  at  once  apparent  that  when  the  seller  has  such  exper- 
ience as  makes  him  competent  to  test  the  quality,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  he  knows  he  has  given  full  weight, 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  such  evidence 
to  be  furnished  him  by  the  party  to  whom  he  sells.  Such 
practical  suggestions  as  may  be  made  by  members  of 
this  association  in  the  general  discussion  of  this  question 
will,  of  course,  result  in  benefit  to  each  individual  here 
assembled. 

If  by  the  question  under  discussion  is  meant  such 
legal  evidence  should  be  presented  in  a  litigated  case,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  it  is  a  question  that  cannot  be, 
under  the  system  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  this  State,  measured  by  any  fixed  rule  or  set 
of  rules,  for  the  reason  that  in  all  litigated  cases  tried 
before  juries  there  can  be  no  rule  of  law  fixing  the 
amount  of  evidence,  or  the  nature  of  evidence  which 
shall  be  conclusive  of  a  given  question,  all  questions  of 
fact  being  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a  jury.  To  illustrate :  If  the  purchaser  at  des- 
tination should  claim  that  the  goods  sold  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  purchased,  and  should 
testify  thereto  and  have  his  testimony  corroborated  and 
supported  by  that  of  a  dozen  other  witnesses,  and  the 
seller  should  alone  testify  that  he  shipped  goods  of  a 
given  quality  and  of  given  weight,  that  question  would 
be  submitted  to  a  jury  for  determination,  and  the  trial 
judge  is  prohibited  from  even  intimating  what  effect  or 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  testimony  on  either  side. 
Thus  it  is  conclusive  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
what  in  law  would  be  satisfactory  testimony.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  as  a  question  of  law  the  question  pro- 
pounded cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  determined. 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  contract,  and  that  something 
should  be  done  to  the  end  that  a  more  equitable  contract 
could  and  would  be  made  is  such  cases,  and  if  so  it  would 


tend  to  the  building  up  and  continuation  of  a  better  feel- 
ing between  parties  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
manufactured  products.  If  such  result  is  reached,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  the  discussion  of  what  the  contract  should 
be  is  foreign  to  the  question  assigned  to  me  for  discus- 
sion. I  would  suggest,  however,  that  as  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  matter,  it  might  be  well  to  inaugurate  and 
build  a  custom  between  seller  and  buyer  to  provide  that 
in  the  event  there  is  a  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
weights  are  full  and  the  quality  good  at  destination,  that 
that  difference  should  be  settled  by  two  disinterested 
persons  (experts),  one  chosen  by  the  seller  and  the  other 
by  the  buyer,  and  in  the  event  that  they  could  not  agree 
that  they  choose  a  third,  and  let  the  decision  of  the  three 
experts  thus  chosen  determine  the  question  between 
buver  and  seller. 


Making  Fine  Toilet  Soap. 

Under  this  heading  the  following  letter  was  recently 
published  by  the  Soapmaker  and  Perfumer  (England). 
Brussels,  Mat  4,  1901. 
Sir, — We  have  read  with  interest  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  "Soapmaker  and  Perfumer,"  of  April  17th, 
entitled,  "Making  Fine  Toilet  Soap." 

The  way  in  which  this  article  is  treated,  shows,  on 
the  author's  part,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  treatment.  We 
should  only  like  to  make  some  observations  which  have 
been  suggested  to  us  by  experience.  In  effect,  the  de- 
gree of  alkali  in  a  soap,  or  more  exactly  the  quantity  of 
free  alkali  which  remains  after  the  complete  saponifica- 
tion, is  a  very  important  point  in  the  matter  of  toilet 
soaps,  since,  as  the  author  very  justly  observes,  this  free 
alkali  in  excess  acts  not  only  on  the  colors,  but  even 
on  certain  perfumes,  which  are  very  expensive,  and  es- 
pecially besides  having  irritating  effects  upon  the  more 
delicate  skin  of  the  consumers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  neutral  soap,  which  should 
be  the  desideratum  in  the  matter  of  toilet  soaps,  pre- 
sents serious  inconvenience  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  proper  preservation,  since  it  ends  always  by  becom- 
ing rancid  after  a  time,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  addition 
of  bodies  antiseptic  or  reputed  so. 

We  speak  of  soap  chemically  neutral,  which  is  easy 
to  obtain  by  observing  certain  rules  as  to  proportions. 

A  soap  cannot  then  be  neutral,  neither  must  it  be 
too  alkaline,  but  must  contain  just  so  much  free  alkali 
to  keep  it  from  becoming  rancid. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  affects  neither  the  colors, 
the  perfumes,  nor  the  skin  of  the  consumer. 

"In  medio  stat  virtus,  utrinnique  redueta,"  etc. 

How  are  we  to  arrive  at  this  result  ? 
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( 1 )  By  a  measure  as  exact  as  possible  of  matters  to 
saponify  :    Animal  fat  and  alkali. 

The  use  of  lye  in  different  degrees  being  indispen- 
sable, to  have  the  tanks  gauged  in  a  way  so  as  to  register 
the  quantity  of  lye,  etc.,  employed. 

(2)  It  is  also  good  (we  speak  from  our  own  experi- 
ence) for  the  duration  of  pause  of  the  boiling  after 
liquefaction  to  be  always  the  same. 

And,  if  during  the  course  of  a  saponification,  one  has 
taken  care  to  take  off  first  samples  at  the  regular  mo- 
ments, one  can  keep  count  of  the  degrees  of  alkaline  in 
the  soap  and  can  correct  it  if  necessary. 

Working  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible  in  the  last  de- 
gree to  miscalculate. 

Naturally,  one  knows  that  the  operation  of  drying, 
whether  it  be  slow  or  quick — that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
be  obtained  by  the  old  method  of  drying  or  by  the  more 
modern  methogl  of  grinding,  and  of  mechanical  drying, 
will  carry  off  part  of  the  alkali  in  excess.  In  the  first 
case,  slow  decaustification,  in  the  second,  rapid  decausti- 
fication.  But,  as  one  already  knows  by  experience,  what 
is  the  importance  of  this  decaustification,  it  is  advisable 
that  one  keep  count  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  article  fore-mentioned  speaks  of 
the  "Degree  of  Dryness"  of  the  soap.  We  are  quite  of 
his  opinion.  A  soap  too  moist  drys  in  keeping,  and 
takes  a  bad  appearance :  a  soap  too  dry  has  other  incon- 
veniences. Once  more  one  must  watch  the  exact 
medium. 

How  to  attain  this  object  ? 
A  method  of  drying  has  been  known  and  employed 
ever  since  toilet  soap  has  been  made,  and  we  know  it  to 
have  had  long  practice. 

It  is  precisely  because  we  have  known  the  inefficacy 
of  it  that  we  have  conceived  our  "Continous  Crusher 
and  Dryer,"  which  not  only  produced  in  a  few  minutes 
what  the  dryer  produces  in  fifteen  days,  but  which  per- 
mits during  the  operation  of  taking  count  of  the  state  of 
dryness  of  the  soap,  and  of  remedying  this  if  necessary. 

Here,  we  speak  as  soap  makers  using  these  machines, 
and  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  the  mechanical  drying- 
is  the  only  rational  method.  It  completes,  very  happily 
for  us,  the  series  of  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of 
soap  in  a  way  that  nothing,  from  the  putting  in  the 
boiler  of  the  first  matters  to  the  plodding  is  left  to  em- 
piricism. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  advantages  which  this 
method  presents  over  the  old  is  without  doubt  that  of 
obtaining  the  soap  immediately  at  the  desired  consist- 
ence for  the  plodding — that  is  to  say,  obtaining  this 
mallability  of  wax  so  much  in  demand  by  the  soap 
makers,  and  which  is  not  obtained  by  the  dryer  for  a 
long  time. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  soap  maker  is  obliged 
to  get  in  advance  large  stocks  of  material  for  the  exi- 
gency of  his  ordinary  customers,  and  finds  it  impossible 
to  deliver  at  short  notice  unexpected  orders.  At  the 
origin  of  this  new  method  it  was  said  that  the  crushing 
of  the  soap  would  affect  the  matter,  and  make  it  unsuit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  fine  soaps.  Not  only  has 
•the  practice  long  since  dispelled  these  perverted  ideas, 
but  the  homogeneousness  so  obtained  is  so  large  thnt 
very  often  the  soap  acquires  a  semi-transparency — a  pos- 
itive proof  of  homogeneity.  Is  not  this  the  best  eulogy 
that  one  could  make  on  this  method  ?  But  if  one  wishes 
to  avoid  the  transparency,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
proof  of  quality,  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  the  addition  of  a 
very  weak  proportion  (1  in  1,000  about)  of  snow  white, 
first  quality  (geen  seal). 

We  must  add  that  the  work  of  the  Continuous 
Crusher  and  Dryer  would  be  incomplete  if  it  was  not 
seconded  by  that  of  powerful  plodders  capable  of 
agglomerating  the  soap  as  required. 

We  remain,  yours  truly, 

A.  and  E.  Des  Cressonieres. 


Making   Starch    Polishes. 

Though  many  women  in  carrying  out  their  laundry 
work  use  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  borax,  or  else 
stir  a  paraffin  candle  into  the  made  starch  whilst  it  is 
hot,  there  are  thousands  of  others  who  prefer  to  pur- 
chase proprietary  starch  glazes,  and  this  is  especially  so 
in  the  "North,  where,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  packets  are 
sold  and  used  to  every  one  in  London  and  its  surround- 
ings. 

And  this  is  applicable  to  other  similar  goods— bak- 
ing powder  as  one  instance — for  in  some  populous 
Northern  districts  several  manufacturers  have  managed 
to  build  up  quite  a  snug  and  paying  business  out  of 
these  two  lines  alone,  and  were  this  attempted  in  the 
metropolis  it  would  almost  certainly  end  in  failure.  The 
main  cause  of  this  curious  fact  is  very  probably  owing 
to  the  poor  facilities  London  offers  for  drying  and  the 
like,  tire  greater  part  of  the  linen  being  despatched  to 
the  suburban  steam  laundries,  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  it  is  done  up  at  the  home. 

The  laundry  people  usually  employ  borax  and  ordi- 
nary liquid  gum  as  glazing  mediums  or  powdery  mix- 
tures, of  which  borax  is  the  chief  ingredient,  paying 
fancy  prices  therefor,  and  some  use  compound  starch 
and  gloss,  already  prepared  for  immediate  use.-  the 
"goods"  being  starched  with  this  much  in  the  usual  way, 
then  steamed  and  dried,  next  sprinkled  with  soapy 
water,  then  stamped,  and  again  steamed,  and  finally 
finished  off. 
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The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  composition  of 
the  most  popular  ami  best  known  of  these  mixtures, 
designated 

COMPOUND  LAL'XDKY  SIZING. 
TO  gals,  water. 
80  lbs.  line  wheat  starch. 
20  lbs.  farina. 
10  lbs.  heavy  magnesia, 
(i  lbs.  white  curd  soap. 
5  lbs.  spermaceti. 
5  lbs.  Japan  wax. 
2  lbs.  crystal  carbonate  of  soda. 
i  lb.  ultramarine  blue. 
Method. — Dissolve  the  blue  in  the  water;  then  melt 
the  soap,  spermaceti,  and  wax,  and  add  the  soda,  stirring 
well.    Next  mix  starches  and  magnesia,  free  from  lumps, 
with  the  water;  add  others,  and  boil  until  thoroughly 
mixed.    Then  run  out  through  a  strainer. 

PEARL  GLAZE  FINISH. 

1  cwt.  powdered  white  starch. 
5G  lbs.  powdered  borax. 

J  lbs.  rectified  spirit. 

2  lbs.  11  ozs.  stearic  acid. 

Method. — Dissolve  the  stearic  acid  in  the  spirit;  ab- 
sorb this  with  the  starch,  leave  exposed  until  the  spirit 
evaporates,  then  add  the  borax,  and  mix  thoroughly  in 
the  machine. 

Directions. — One  teaspoonful  to  be  used  to  half  a 
pound  of  starch. 

PARISIAN  LINEN  ENAMEL. 

130    lbs.  powdered  borax. 

20  lbs.  powdered  starch. 
10  lbs.  spermaceti. 

7-J  lbs.  powdered  white  gum  arabic. 
Method. — Thoroughly  mix.     Directions  for  using  as 
above. 

PORCELAIN  LAUNDRY  GLOSS. 

24    lbs.  powdered  borax. 

21  lbs.  farina. 

20  .  lbs.  white  dextrine. 
7    lbs.  tungstate  of  soda. 
2    lbs.  powdered  white  wax. 
1-1  lbs.  powdered  white  soap. 
Method. — Mix  intimately. 

Directions. — One  tablespoonful  to  be  added  to  about 
one  pine  of  boiled  starch :  the  articles  to  be  ironed  in 
the  usual  way.  A  twofold  result  is  obtained  by  using 
the  sodium  tungstate;  it  helps  the  gloss,  and  also  ren- 
ders the  articles  proof  against  fire. 

As  the  directions  indicate,  the  foregoing  are  for  pro- 
ducing those  varieties  of  glaze  which  are  added  to  the 
mixed  starch,  but  another  sort  is  a  "rub  on"  kind,  like 


Redford's,  the  starching  being  performed  in  the  ap- 
proved fashion.  Then,  previously  to  ironing,  a.  damp 
flannel  is  dipped  into  the  following  powder,  and  lightly 
rubbed  over  the  front  of  the  shirt  or  what  not,  the  re- 
sult being  a  very  smooth  surface : 

SATINETTE  STARCH  FINISH. 

30  lbs.  powdered  French  chalk. 
28  lbs.  powdered  white  soap. 
2  lbs.  powdered  borax. 
Method. — Eun  through  the  machine  several  time-, 
to  mix  efficiently. 

A  consolidated  form  of  glossing  agent  that  lias  met 
with  some  considerable  degree  of  favor  may  be  produced 
as  below.  Neither  added  to  the  starch  nor  rubbed  over 
the  fabric,  but  passing  it  across  the  face  of  the  hot  iron, 
is  the  correct  method  of  using  the — 

LINEN-POLISHING  BLOCK. 

30    lbs.  bleached  carnauba  wax. 

21    lbs.  powdered  French  chalk. 

12    lbs.  powdered  Castile  soap  (white). 
24  ozs.  citronelle. 
Method. — Convert  the  wax  and  soap  into  shavings, 
melting  at  a  gentle  heat ;  then  stir  the  chalk  in,  the  cit- 
ronelle oil   when  a  little  cooler.     Then  pour  out  into 
moulds  to  set. 

A  continental  article  of  this  form  is  varied  a  trifle, 
the  block  consisting  of  two  pieces — one  wax  and  soap, 
the  other  a  cube  of  French  chalk — these  being  held  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  paper  band  pasted  round  where 
they  meet.  The  directions  are  printed  upon  the  band, 
and  tell  the  user  to  first  rub  the  chalky  end  over  the 
linen,  then  the  other  end,  and  iron  as  usual. 

An  American  article  (Troy  starch  enamel),  taking 
the  shape  of  so  many  lozenges  in  a  box,  is  nothing  but 
hard  paraffin  scented  with  citronelle,  melted,  and 
poured  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  stamped  into 
squares  the  size  of  a  lozenge. '  The  quantities  of  the  in- 
gredients are  four  ounces  of  citronelle  to  fifty-six  pounds 
of  paraffin  wax.  "Two  of  these  cakes  added  to  each  pint 
of  boiled  starch  will  make  the  iron  impart  the  finest  pos- 
sible finish,  besides  perfuming  the  articles  in  first-class 
style."    So  the  printed  matter  states. 

CREAM  GLOSS. 

70  lbs.  lard. 

10  lbs.  liquid  ammonia,  .880. 
5  lbs.  bleached  beeswax. 
5  lbs.  glycerine,  1.260. 
2  fl.  ozs.  citronelle. 
Method. — Melt    the    wax    and    lard,    stirring    till 
creamy;   add   citronelle,   then   mix  the   glycerine   and 
ammonia  together,  and  mix  all  up. 

.  It  may  be  used  by  addition  of  a  small  portion  to  the 
starch  or  by  rubbing  lightly  over  the  linen  previous  to 
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the  ironing,  or  both.  Being  a  double  purpose  compound, 
it  can  be  separately  put  up  as  a  window-cleaning 
pomade,  for  which  it  is  good. 

LIQUID  STARCH  GLOSS. 

6    gals,  water. 

7J  lbs.  powdered  white  starch. 
6    lbs.  powdered  white  gum  arabic. 
44^  lbs.  powdered  borax. 
2f  lbs.  glycerine,  1.260. 
Method. — Boil  the  gum  in  the  water;  add  borax, 
then  glycerine,  and  mix  up  with  the  starch,  straining,  to 
exclude  any  lumps.    Then  bottle. 

A  tablespoonful  or  thereabout  to  be  added  to  a  quart 
of  starch. 

14  pts.  water. 
4  pts.  turps. 

3  lbs.  Japan  wax. 

4  ozs.  lemon  resin. 
4  ozs.  borax. 

4  ozs.  white  curd  soap. 

Method. — Dissolve  the  wax  (sliced)  and  resin  in  the 
turps;  boil  the  soap  and  borax  in  the  water,  mix  all,  and 
churn  well  until  amalgamated. 

SJTOWMiAKE  STARCH  ENAMEL. 

44  lbs.  Lux  soap  flakes. 

5  lbs.  powdered  borax. 

4  lbs.  powdered  French  chalk. 

Method. — Spread  the  flakes  out,  sift  borax  and  chalk 
over,  moving  about,  to  well  and  evenly  distribute. 

In  place  of  the  proprietary  soap  flakes  mentioned, 
any  kind  of  white  soap  may  be  utilized  by  first  reducing 
to  a  granular  form,  then  passing  through  a  pair  of 
rollers,  to  form  flakes. — Oil  and  Colourman's  Journal. 


How   Soap   is   Sold. 

( Continued. ) 

This  time  we  bring  quite  a  collection  of  short  adver- 
tisements collected  from  daily  papers,  laundry  papers, 
drug  papers  and  magazines.  Some  of  these  specimens 
are  models  of  how  to  make  a  point  briefly,  others  are 
interesting  for  the  kind  of  point  they  make,  all  have 
something  or  other  to  make  them  worth  reading. 
*         *         * 

"Olivilo."  Read  it  forward;  read  it  backward. 
Then  spend  a  dime  for  a  cake  and  try  it  for  yourself.  A 
fragrant,  foarrry,  toilet  and  bath  soap.  Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers.   Price  10c.    Allen  B.  Wrisley  Co.,  Makers,  Chicago. 

iSTinety-five  out  of  every  hundred  orders  received 
come  to  us  by  mail,  without  any  question  as  to  price,  the 
trade  knowing  that  we  have  absolutely  but  one  price,  and 
that  orders  coming  that  way  receive  precisely  the  same 


prompt  and  careful  attention  as  if  received  through  our 
salesmen.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  are  bothered  so 
little  by  frequent  calls  on  our  part.  H.  Kohnstamm  & 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago. 

*         *         * 

Do  not  forget  that  we  have  a  branch  store  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  are  doing  a  very  nice  business  through 
it  in  that  vicinity  and  the  southwest.  If  you  desire  to 
place  an  order  there  instead  of  Cincinnati,  it  will  be  as 
fully  appreciated.  We  will  see  to  it  that  you  get  just 
what  you  want,  and  that  too  on  short  notice.  J.  M. 
Long  Co..  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 


Trying  to  excel  in  turning  out  good  work  in  the  laun- 
dry is  materially  aided  by  using  the  right  kind  of  sup- 
plies. Chip  soaps,  such  as  are  made  by  Wm.  Waltke  & 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  go  far  to  help  make  a  laundry  successful, 
and  cause  it  to  be  patronized  not  only  for  the  admirable 
appearance  of  the  work  turned  out,  but  chiefly  because 
combined  with  this  is  .the  good  condition  in  which  clothes 
are  returned  to  customers. 

To  make  the  claim  that  Waltke's  chip  soaps  assist  in 
this  may  seem  bold  to  some,  but  the  many  who  use  them 
know  that  they  get  these  results  only  when  using 
Waltke's  soaps.  This  is  due  to  the  knowledge  and  care 
which  is  applied  to  their  make  and  to  the  pure  materials 
used  and  is  therefore  what  laundrymen  need  to  make 
success  a  certainty. 

Besides  turning  out  the  very  best  of  chip  soap  Wm. 
Wiltke  &  Co.,  handle  only  the  purest  and  best  supplies 
and  furnish  these  to  their  customers  at  prices  that  de- 
fy competition.    Wm.  Waltke  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
*         *         * 

The  trademark  above  is  potent  in  significance  to 
every  laundryman  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  em- 
blem of  reduced  expenses. 

It  is  the  conquering  trademark  of  Wyandotte  Wash- 
ing Soda  cuts  the  soap  expense  from  25  to  334.  per  cent. 

Wyandotte  Washing  Soda  cuts  the  labor  expense  ful- 
ly 25  per  cent.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enhanced  appear- 
ance of  the  goods  washed.  How  can  the  thinking,  earn- 
est laundryman  close  his  eyes  to  the  above  saving  facts  ? 

Order  one  or  five  barrels.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  re- 
turn the  unused  amount  at  our  expense.  The  trial  shall 
cost  you  nothing.    The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

When  you  buy  goods  under  the  Monogram  brand  you 
know  they  are  right  because  we  guarantee  them  the  best 
of  their  kind,  and  we  stand  behind  our  guarantee.  Mon- 
ogram Liquid  Bleach.  Monogram  Potash  Chips.  Mon- 
ogram Laundry  Soap.  All  winners  and  the  prices  are 
right.    Schoellkopf.  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co. 
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Aladdin's  (the  only)  Petroleum  Soap.  Without 
building  or  strengthening  it  washes  white,  colored  and 
flat  work,  flannel  underwear,  blankets,  etc.,  thoroughly 
cleansing,  yet  without  injury  to  color  or  fabric.  Prices 
no  higher  than  good  tallow  soaps.  Send  for  catalogue, 
prices  and  testimonials.    Yew  York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 

Use  Lessive  Phenix.  Laundrymen  save  time  and 
money  and  turn  out  better  work  by  using  Lessive  Phenix. 
The  marvelous  French  Washing  Powder.  A  scientific 
compound  that  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric.  It  does 
the  work  in  two-thirds  the  time. 

Lessive  Phenix  is  used  exclusively  and  recommended 
by  the  well-known  laundrymen,  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Vail, 
773  Broadway,  New  York.  Evans  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Yew  York,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  ''Open  Door''  Policy.  Confining  ourselves 
strictly  to  pure  soap,  we  cordially  invite  tests  of  the 
severest  kind  as  to  the  virtue  of  our  soap. 

The  more  it  is  tried  the  better  the  trade  becomes  con- 
vinced of  its  absolute  purity,  and  hence,  utility. 

Made  expressly  for  practical  wash-room  use,  and  go- 
ing 25  per  cent,  farther,  it  lessens  your  expense,  which  is 
money  saved. 

Can't  we  convince  you  ? 

Samples  and  prices  for  the  asking.  Get  copy  of 
"Wash-room  Formulas."    Buckeye  Soap  Co. 

The  French  soap  and  perfumery  manufacturers  of 
Paris,  known  as  Maubert,  are  now  introducing  their 
products  in  this  country,  and  are  contracting  for  con- 
siderable advertising  with  the  view  to  placing  their  fine 
French  soaps,  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  before  the 
American  public. 

The  Perf umerie  Maubert  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  old- 
est houses  in  France,  and  one  the  quality  of  whose  goods 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  up,  is  such  that 
they  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  delicious  perfumes.  They 
have  applied  the  name  "cendrillon"  to  one  of  their  soaps 
because  of  a  unique  poetic  parallel  that  exists.  The 
transformation  of  the  poor  scullery  maid,  Cinderella, 
from  her  coarse  dress  into  a  beautiful  princess  is  typified 
by  this  soap,  which,  being  taken  from  its  coarse  and  un- 
interesting wrapper  and  exposed  to  view,  exhales  what 
is  described  as  being  a  '"'most  exquisite  perfume." 

The  Maubert  people  have  consigned  a  large  quantity 
of  their  soaps  to  their  American  agents,  and  are  about  to 
issue  a  very  handsomely  embellished  booklet  in  colors, 
entitled  The  Story  of  Cinderella  (Cendrillon)  Applied, 
which  is  unique  in  its  arrangement,  and  in  character 
parallels  the  idea  expressed  above.  This  booklet  will 
have  the  druggist's  name  on  the  cover,  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  will  be  a  good  advertisement  for  the  druggist  as 


well  as  for  the  soap.  Druggists  wishing  to  have  a  quanti- 
ty of  these  handsome  booklets  for  free  distribution  can 
have  same  by  applying  to  the  American  agents  of  Mau- 
bert, Thomas  F.  Condon  &  Co.,  Yew  York. 

*  *         * 

Wrinkle  Skin  Soap  is  prepared  with  the  choicest 
material  for  the  removal  of  wrinkles  and  facial  blem- 
ishes. Use  the  soap  as  you  would  ordinary  soap  with 
warm  or  cold  water,  absorbing  in  the  skin  pores  by  gen- 
tle rubbing,  it  revives  and  restores  the  skin's  vitality, 
the  relaxed  muscles  and  fibrous  tissue  resume  their  nor- 
mal and  youthful  condition.  The  blood,  which  is  the 
skin's  life,  will  gradually,  by  its  continued  use,  restore 
to  the  face  its  former  condition.  Quick  seller.  1  gross 
lots,  delivered,  $9.00.  Packed  3  cakes  in  a  box.  The 
most  exquisite  toilet  soap  ever  offered  to  the  dealer. 

Agencies  given  in  each  city  or  town  when  ordered 
in  five  gross  lots,  with  the  understanding  the  agent  will 
push  the  sale  of  ''Wrinkle  Skin  Soap."  S.  B.  Thorp, 
Yew  York. 

*  *         * 

Buttermilk  Toilet  Soap,  the  finest  soap  in  the  world 
for  toilet  and  bath.  Yotice  the  cut  of  the  cake  and  see 
that  you  get  the  genuine.  We  have  two  United  States 
Circuit  Court  decisions  establishing  our  exclusive  right 
to  the  word  Buttermilk.  We  will  prosecute  every  dealer 
and  manufacturer  selling  other  than  the  genuine  Butter- 
milk Toilet  Soap.  Eemember,  the  dealer  is  equally  lia- 
ble with  the  manufacturer  for  selling  an  imitation. 
Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Co.,  Chicago. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  Best  Soap  can't  hurt  the  clothes,  and 
doesn't  hurt  the  hands.  The  top-notch  of  economical 
effectiveness.  Does  its  work  and  does  it  well.  There's 
the  safety  of  certainty  about  it. 

B.  T.  Babbitt's  1776  Soap  Powder,  greatest  percent- 
age of  soap  with  the  highest  cleaning  and  purifying 
qualities.  Entirely  harmless.  Always  the  same.  The 
best  and  quickest  results  every  time. 

*  *         * 

There  is  as  much  character  in  soap  as  in  people. 
There  are  some  that  never  die,  fearless  and  intrepid  to 
the  last.  Yugget  Soap  is  a  brave  soap.  It  performs  its 
duty  under  all  conditions.  Open  the  cover  of  the  wash- 
ing machine,  there  you  will  find  it  as  you  left  it,  the  suds 
are  rich  and  abundant.  It  hasn't  that  sneaking  habit  of 
laying  down  in  the  battle  with  dirt.  It  uses  the  goods 
gently,  never  harshly.  The  goods  are  left  soft  and  silky 
to  the  touch.  That  is  because  the  almost  invisible  nap 
on  the  goods  is  free  from  all  soap  after  the  rinsing. 
Yugget  Soap  requires  one  half  as  much  water  for  rin- 
sing as  other  soaps.  Made  by  the  Alden  Speare's  Sons 
Co.,  for  fine  trade  exclusively. 
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A  request  from  you  for  sample  and  prices  U.  S.  P. 
Soft  Green  Soap  will  be  appreciated.  We  make  strictly 
high  grade  soaps  from  either  linseed  or  olive  oils.  If 
you  seek  quality,  we  can  please  you.  Address  W.  A. 
Walter  &  Co.,.  Baltimore,  Md. 

*         *         * 

The  Killer  of  the  cattle  should  he  the  maker  of  the 
soap.  We  kill  the  cattle,  render  the  tallow  and  make 
the  soap.  One  firm,  one  profit.  Our  chip  soap  is  of  the 
very  highest  grade  and  is  low  in  price.  Write  for  sam- 
ple and  prices  or  order  a  sample  barrel.  Kingan  &  Co., 
Limited,  Indianapolis,  Inch 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  your  work  does  not  turn  out 
bright  and  clean  after  using  that  cheap  soap  that  was 
guaranteed  to  do  so  much,  but  wire  us  immediately  for 
Wadhams  Extra  Dry  Borax  Chips,  for  white  goods,  or 
Wadhams  Olive  Chip  Soap,  for  colored  goods  and  wool- 
ens. These  soaps  will  never  disappoint  you,  because  they 
are  correctly  made  from  the  best  materials  that  the 
world's  market  afford.  Important  unscrupulous  parties 
are  using  this  brand  originating  with  us,  "Extra  Dry 
Borax  Chips."  Beware  of  such  imitations.  See  that  the 
name  Wadhams  is  on  every  barrel. 

Our  White  Milled  Toilet  Soaps  for  the  towel  supply 
service  are  exquisitely  perfumed  and  just  the  right  size. 
You  can  have  your  name  on  one  side  if  desired.  Send 
for  samples  and  prices  in  10,  25,  50  and  100  gross  lots. 
Wadham's  Oil  &  Grease  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
*         *         * 

A  few  months  ago  we  made  some  important  changes 
— improvements — in  the  make  up  of  our  already  famous 
XXX  Hygienic  Soap  and  since  then  have  been  thorough- 
ly testing  it  in  our  own  laundry.  It  is  a  great  success. 
The  soap  is  now  of  much  greater  body  and  is  still  strictly 
neutral.  We  absolutely  guarantee  that  XXX  Hygienic 
Soap  will  wash  whiter  and  cleaner,  and  do  more  work 
than  any  other  soap  we  ever  heard  of,  or  came  in  con- 
tact with  in  any  way.  Positively  yellow  seams,  spots, 
etc.,  cannot  happen  in  the  laundry  where  XXX  Hygienic 
Soap  is  regularly  used.    Camden  &  Phila.  Soap  Co. 

Hot  air  that  is  what  we  use  in  drying  our  Soap 
Chips.  Every  pound  of  Soap  Chips  we  make  is  dried  out 
25  per  cent,  before  being  barrelled  for  shipment.  No 
fillers  or  artificial  driers  used  in  our  soap.  Milwaukee 
Laundry  Supply  Co. 


The  United  States  Circuit  Court  some  time  ago  ren- 
dered a  decision  to  the  effect  that  "American  .Wash 
Blue"  and  "American  Ball  Blue"  are  brands  lawfully 
owned  exclusively  by  the  Heller  &  Merz  Co.  This  deci- 
sion has  been  con  firmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


The   Detection   of   Methyl   Alcohol   in 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 

BY  riiOF.  FERDINAND  A.  SIEKER. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  sample  of  liniment  of  solt  soap 
\\as  handed  to  the  writer  for  examination.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  that  it  was  not 
prepared  from  ethyd  alcohol. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  consumption  of  wood  al- 
cohol has  increased  enormously  withing  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  used 
for  preparing  liniments,  but  according  to  recent  reports 
by  Dr.  H.  Harlin,  and  by  H.  P.  Hynson,  and  H.  A. 
Brown  Dunning  (Pharm.  Review.  Feb.  1901,  pp.  51- 
56),  it  has  been  found  in  household  remedies,  such  as 
the  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger  and  of  peppermint.  It 
appears  that  in  oert'ain  local  option  towns  in  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  these  remedies  were  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  by  victims  of  alcoholism,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  stricken  blind. 

A  simple  method  for  the  detection  of  wood  alcohol 
in  pharmaceutical  preparations  is  therefore  of  some  in- 
terest. 

The  following  properties  of  methyl  alcohol  are  well 
known,  and,  while  tests  based  on  them  can  be  readily 
applied  to  the  pure  substance,  they  do  not  apply  so  well 
if  the  alcohol  is  contaminated  with  other  substances: 

Methyl  alcohol  is  more  readily  oxidized  by  potassium 
permanganate  than  is  ethyl  alcohol. 

When  methyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  by  potassium 
dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  formic  acid  results, 
while  ethyl  alcohol  yields  acetic  acid  on  oxidation.  For- 
mic acid  can  be  recognized  by  its  reducing  properties. 

While  methyl  alcohol  boils  at  66:  G,  ethyl  alcohol 
boils  at  78°  C.  ' 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  when  treated  with  iodine  and 
sodium  carbonate  will  not  yield  iodoform,  but  when  it  is 
contaminated  with  acetone  it  will  yield  iodoform.  Ethyl 
alcohol  also  yields  iodoform. 

The  following  tests  have  been  proposed  more  re- 
cently : 

A.  Lam  (Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898,  p.  385,  from 
Zeit.  fur  Angew.  ehemie  1898,  125-130)  determines 
methyl  alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol  by  first  converting  the 
mixture  into  methyl  and  ethvl  iodides  and  then  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  the  mixture.  The  percentage  of 
methyl  alcohol  is  determined  by  referring  to  a  table. 

A.  Trillat  (Jonrn.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1898,  p.  879 
from  Compt.  rend.  1898,  pp.  127,  232-234;  also  1899, 
p.  711.  etc.)  gives  a  rather  complicated  method  which 
consists  in  oxidizing  the  alcoholic  distillate  with  potas- 
sium dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  then  treating  with 
dimethylanilin  and  oxidizing  with  a  mixture  of  lead  per- 
oxide and  acetic  acid.     When  methyl  alcohol  is  present, 
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a  blue  color  results  which  is  not  destroyed  on  boiling. 
Quantitative  determinations  are  made  by  comparing  the 
color  with  standards  of  known  strength. 

S.  P.  Mulliken  and  H.  Scudder  (Jonrn.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1899,  p.  402  from  American  Chem.  Journ.  21,  p. 
366)  have  criticized  various  methods  for  determining 
methyl  alcohol  as  not  simple.  Tests  that  have  been  de- 
vised for  methyl  alcohol  are  acetone  and  not  methyl  al- 
cohol reactions.  They  refer  to  Rich  and  Brady's 
method  (Compt.  rend.  SO,  p.  1076)  of  converting 
methyl  alcohol,  successively  into  methyl  iodide,  dimethy- 
lanilin  and  methyl  violet,  which  method  while  very  ex- 
act is  tedious.  They  state  that  J.  F.  Miller's  method 
(Allen's  Oranic  Analysis,  3d  edition  I.  p.  81)  depend- 
ing on  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  to  formic  acid 
by  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  is  not  con- 
clusive because  acetone  and  allyl  alcohol  also  yield  for- 
mic acid  on  oxidation.  They  have  discovered  a  simple 
method  that  can  be  directly  applied  to  an  aqueous  dis- 
tillate of  low  boiling  point.  A  spiral  of  thin  coppper 
wire  about  2  cm.  in  length  is  superficially  oxidized  in  a 
gas  burner,  and  while  still  red  hot  is  plunged  into  3  c.c. 
of  alcoholic  solution  contained  in  a  test  tube.  Concen- 
trated spirits  are  diluted  with  3  or  4  volumes  of  water 
before  oxidizing.  One  drop  of  an  0.5  per  cent,  solution 
of  resorcinol  is  added  and  the  mixture  poured  on  a  layer 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  an  inclined 
test  tube.  The  formation  of  a  pure,  rose-red  zone  will 
indicate  the  presence  of  methyl  alcohol. 

The  writer  found  this  method  satisfactory  when 
working  with  commercial  wood  alcohol  but  the  distillate 
from  the  "liniment  of  soft  soap"  gave  a  yellowish-brown 
color  when  treated  according  to  this  method.  This  was 
evidently  due  to  traces  of  the  oil  of  lavender  present  in 
the  liniment,  which  could  not  be  separated  without  re- 
peated fractionation,  which  is  a  rather  tedious  process.. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  methyl  alcohol  is  care- 
fully oxidized,  formic  aldehyde  will  result  and  this  has 
an  exceedingly  pungent  odor.  Ethyl  alcohol  on  oxida- 
tion yields  acetaldehyde  which  does  not  possess  this 
odor. 

Formic  aldehyde  was  first  prepared  (Roscoe  and 
Sehorlemmer's  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.,  part  I.,  p.  266)  by 
passing  methyl  alcohol  vapor  mixed  with  air  over  heated 
platinum. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  found  copper  in  a  number 
of  samples  of  commercial  formic  aldehyde  and  con- 
cluded that  cupric  oxide  was  used  in  preparing  them. 
The  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  vapor  with. a  hot  copper 
spiral  was  tried  Avith  satisfactory  results.  The  oxidation 
takes  place  according  to  the  following  equation : 
CFTOH+CuO  =  HCOH+irO+Cu.  The  formic  alde- 
hyde is  detected  by  its  pungent  odor.  It  is  ordinarily 
not  necessary  to  prepare  a  distillate  from  the  suspected 


preparation.  The  method  evidently  cannot  be  applied 
to  preparations  containing  only  small  quantities — less 
than  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol.  A  preparation 
made  with  strong  alcohol  should  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  The  details  of  the  method  are  as 
follows : 

Pour  4  to  8  c.c.  of  the  suspected  preparation  into  a 
long  test  tube  and  heat  carefully  so  as  to  votalize  a  part 
of  the  alcohol  present.  Immediately  insert  into  the  test 
tube,  and  over  (not  into)  the  liquid,  a  copper  spiral  that 
has  been  previously  healed  to  dull  redness.  Withdraw 
the  spiral  so  as  to  permit  its  reoxidation.  Again  insert 
it  into  the  tube  and  repeat  this  a  number  of  times.  As 
the  oxidation  of  the  alcoholic  vapor  progresses  the  color 
of  the  spiral  is  changed  from  black  (CuO)  to  red  (Cu.). 

The  odor  of  formic  aldehyde  will  be  perceived  if 
methyl  alcohol  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  copper  spiral  that  was  used  in  this  work  was 
made  from  copper  wire  1.6  milli-meters  (1-16  inch)  in 
thickness. 

According  to  this  method  the  presence  of  methyl 
alcohol  can  be  established  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of 
the  other  tests  described  above  (all  of  which  are  more 
complicated)  can  be  used  to  verify  results  in  important 
cases.  The  method  applied  to  the  following  prepara- 
tions or  "dilutions  with  satisfactory  results  : 

To  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  of  methyl  al- 
cohol and  98  parts  of  water;  to  a  suspected  sample  of 
liniment  of  soft  soap  that  contained  about  30  per  cent, 
of  methyl  alcohol;  and  to  a  mixture  consisting  of  10 
minims  of  fluid  extract  of  ginger,  20  minims  of  methyl 
alcohol,  10  minims  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  50  minims  of 
water. 

To  detect  methyl  alcohol  in  a  tinture  of  iodine,  it 
will  evidently  be  necessary  to  remove  the  free  iodine 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  before 
applying  the  test. 


Crude   Cotton    Oil. 

TAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  INTERSTATE  COTTON  CRUSHER' S 
ASSOCIATION. 

BY  W.  B.  ALBRIGHT. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — At  the  request  of 
our  esteemed  secretary,  I  am  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
importance  of  a  higher  quality  of  crude  cottonseed  oil, 
and  yet  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  call  the  atten- 
tion, to  such  an  intelligent  body  of  men  to  a  fact  of  such 
self-evident  importance. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  exceptional  season  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  quality.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  season  is  more  favorable  to  the  marketing  of  high 
grade  oil  at  a  premium  than  the  cotton  oil  season  now 
just  coming  to  a  close.    The  season  opened  with  all  sur- 
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rounding  fats  commanding  high,  values.  You  mill  men 
started  your  season  under  favorable  circumstances  and 
paid  high  prices  for  seed. 

As  is  customary  with  each  new  season,  the  buyers 
stood  eager  and  ready  to  exchange  their  gold  for  prime 
crude  cottonseed  oil  at  a  price  f .  o.  b.  mill,  terms  sight 
draft,  bill  of  lading  attached.  Business  started  at  good 
prices  and  in  large  volume,  when  suddenly  the  buyers 
became  timid.  They  knew  the  quality  of  their  gold  in 
the  bank,  but  they  did  not  know  the  quality  of  prime 
crude  cottonseed  oil  which  would  be  delivered  to  them 
in  exchange  for  their  good  money.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  a  loss  of  four  million  dollars  was  sustained  by  the 
cotton  oil  industry  the  past  season,  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  quality  of  prime  crude  cottonseed  oil.  It  is 
true  that  the  buyer  expected  some  depreciation  in  grade 
on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  growing  season  of  the  cotton  crop, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  many  crude  oil  mill 
managers  had  an  idea  that  any  kind  of  crude  oil  made 
out  of  high-priced  seed  must  necessarily  be  prime,  and 
when  this  fact  was  pressed  home  to  the  buyers  the  whole 
industry  was  made  to  feel  the  evil  of  such  loose  methods 
of  thinking. 

I  am  sure  a  much  larger  volume  of  prime  crude  oil 
could  have  been  made  the  last  season  than  was  made, 
and  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  great 
evil  practised  by  many  crude  oil  mills.  I  refer  to  the 
habit  or  custom  of  working  up  poor  quality  of  seed  in 
small  proportions  with  a  better  grade.  Many  mill  man- 
agers do  this,  perhaps  honestly  believing  that  in  con- 
nection with  their  superior  method  of  cooking,  the  oil 
will  come  out  prime,  and  possibly  there  are  some  mana- 
gers who  actually  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of  off- 
seed  worked  with  a  large  amount  of  prime  seed  (in  their 
superior  method  of  cooking)  will  actually  produce  a 
better  grade  of  oil  than  they  could  make  from  the  best 
quality  of  seed  alone.  However,  seriously  speaking,  the 
evil  of  mixing  poor  seed  with  better  seed  is  a  great  evil, 
and  is  largely  practiced.  It  should  be  the  object  of  mill 
men  to  grade  their  seed  and  to  work  one  grade  at  a  time. 

I  know  of  no  fat  where  quality  commands  so  little 
premium  as  crude  cottonseed  oil.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  absence  of  well  defined  standards  of  grade.  Cotton 
oil  crushers  have  been  pounding  along,  selling  crude  oil 
for  years,  in  every  sense  of  that  word  "crude,"  strictly 
crude,  guaranteed  crude.  Happily,  there  are  signs  of 
improvement  in  this  direction,  and  if  definite  standards 
are  established,  then  the  members  of  this  association  can 
safely  trust  buyers  to  pay  full  value,  according  to  grade 
received.  But  the  question  of  quality  is  not  entirely  a 
commercial  question.  The  manufacturing  points  in- 
volved in  this  question  are  many.  I  will  offer,  however, 
only  one  or  two  suggestions  in  this  direction. 


1.  The  capacity  for  working  up  seed  promptly 
should  be  as  great  as  possible,  to  avoid  heating  of  the 
seed  when  full  of  moisture. 

2.  The  method  of  cooking  should  be  submitted  to 
careful  investigation  by  each  mill,  and  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  seed  should  be  ascertained  from  time 
to  time  by  means  of  a  small  experimental  cooker. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  best  oil  can  be  made  by  a 
proper  adjustment  of  the  time  of  cooking  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  cooked.  These  two  features  will 
be  found  to  vary  with  different  seasons  and  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  seed,  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  promises  such  profitable  returns 
to  mill  men  as  the  establishment  of  some  convenient 
place  in  the  mill  of  an  experimental  test  cooker. 

3.  Should  a  mill  man  wish  to  get  to  the  top  of  his 
profession,  it  would  pay  him  to  investigate  through  his 
chemist  the  character  of  the  red  coloring  matter,  which 
is  always  contained  in  crude  cottonseed  oil.  Some  of 
you  have  probably  done  already,  and  it  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable or  possible  for  all  mill  men  to  do  this ;  but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the  most  objection- 
able color  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  cottonseed  oil  is 
a  red  resinous  substance,  not  completely  removed  from 
crude  oil  by  caustic  soda.,  but  largely  removed  from 
yellow  oils  by  means  of  clays.  This  red  coloring  matter 
can  be  obtained  by  abstracting  it  from  the  clays  with 
boiling  alcohol. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  this  association  to 
undertake,  through  some  competent  chemist,  investi- 
gations of  this  red  coloring  matter,  but  for  the  crude  oil 
mill  manager  it  is  practically  sufficient  that  he  knows 
what  kind  of  yellow  oil  can  be  made  from  this  crude, 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  every  mill  should  make 
daily  tests  of  its  crude  oil  with  caustic  soda  solution. 
Variations  in  the  quality  of  oil  manufactured  would  be 
quickly  discernible  when  tested  in  this  way,  and  an 
active  mill  manager  would  not  be  long  in  discovering 
the  source  of  the  trouble. 

I  believe  there  is  room  for  very  great  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  higher  grade  crude  cottonseed  oil, 
and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  cottonseed  oil 
can  easily  take  a  higher  range  of  value  in  comparison 
with  other  edible  fats,  provided  a  higher-grade  quality 
can  be  maintained  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
product.  The  trouble  is  that  the  percentage  of  strictly 
high-grade  oil  is  small.  The  best  cotton  oil  is  only 
known  to  a  small  class  of  manufacturers.  The  public 
eats  it  under  a  different  name.  The  cotton  oil  the  public 
eats  and  knows  as  cotton  oil  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  common 
quality.  Whenever,  therefore,  it  becomes  possible  to 
reverse  this  order  of  things,  and  most  of  the  oil  made 
is  of  a  superior  grade,  then  cottonseed  oil  will  begin  to 
receive  its  true  market  value  as  an  edible  fat. 
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Pine  Needles  Industry  in  Oregon. 

BY  ENOS  BttOWX. 

The  utilization  of  the  pine  needles  of  the  yellow 
Oregon  pine,  botanieally  Pinus  Ponderosa,  is  becoming 
an  industry  of  considerable  importance  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  ex- 
tracts and  products  of  the  long,  slender  leaves  of  the 
pine  possessed  real  efficacy  in  complaint  of  a  pulmonary 
character.  It  is  claimed  that  insomnia  yields  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pungent  odor,  and  asthmatics  have  found 
a  real  relief  in  partaking  of  the  oil  and  in  sleeping  upon 
pillows  stuffed  with  the  elastic  and  fragrant  fiber  manu- 
factured from  the  interior  substance  of  the  pine  leaves. 
The  illimitable  forests  of  yellow  pine  leaves.  The  illim- 
itable forests  of  yellow  pine  abounding  in  the  State  of: 
Oregon,  with  their  accessibility  to  through  lines  of 
transportation,  suggested  to  a  German  from  the  forests 
of  Turingia  the  transfer  of  a  lucrative  business  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  Germany  the  leaves  never  exceed  two 
inches  in  length,  while  in  Oregon  they  often  exceed 
thirty  inches,  and  average  twenty.  In  the  former  coun- 
try the  forest  laws  are  extremely  strict  and  often  pro- 
hibitive, obliging  the  maker  of  the  product  to  use  the 
dried  leaves  that  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  thus 
insuring  an  inferior  and  less  effective  quality  of  goods. 
In  the  Western  State  denuding  the  yellow  pine  of  its 
leaves  has  been  encouraged,  the  expert  of  the  Forestry 
Commission  having  pronounced  the  process  as  beneficial. 
A  tally  kept  of  the  weight  gathered  from  a  certain  num- 
ber of  trees  indicated  that  the  crop  taken  in  April  weigh- 
ed 650  pounds  while  that  of  the  same  trees  in  October 
yielded  775  pounds.  Two  crops  are  gathered  yearly, 
the  latter  one  always  being  the  largest.  The  leaves  of 
the  young  trees  are  preferred,  yielding  a  better  quality 
of  oil,  it  is  said ;  though  this  fact  is  doubted.  The  leaves 
are  stripped  from  the  trees  by  women  and  men,  who  are 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  paid  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  needles.  Five  hundred  pounds 
is  regarded  as  an  average  day's  work.  The  leaves  are 
picked  into  casks  and  hurriedly  sent  to  the  factory.  Ex- 
posure to  the  sun  cause  the  leaves  to  wilt,  and  impairs 
the  quality  of  the  product.  In  picking,  the  thickest 
bunches  of  leaves  are  selected,  and  the  scanty  ones  neg- 
lected. The  vast  quantity  available,  so  far  beyond  any 
present  demand,  permits  the  picker  to  thus  discriminate, 
The  factory  at  which  the  essences  and  extracts  of  the 
needles  are  manufactured  has  a  capacity  for  handling 
2,000  pounds  of  leaves  per  day;  but  it  is  soon  to  be 
enlarged  to  about  four  times  its  present  size. 

In  the  extraction  of  pine  oil,  2,000  pounds  of  green 
leaves  are  required  to  produce  ten  pounds  of  oil.  The 
process  is  the  ordinary  one  of  distillation.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  fibre  the  leaves  pass  through  a  process  of 


steaming,  washing,  drying,  etc.,  twelve  in  all,  occupying 
four  days.  Two  qualities  are  produced,  first  and  second. 
The  first,  from  which  no  oil  has  been  distilled,  is  worth, 
upon  the  market,  about  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  fibre 
is  elastic,  and  the  staple  only  little  shorter  than  the 
green  leaf  from  which  it  was  made,  and  with  strength 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  spun  and  woven  into  fabrics. 
Mixed  with  hair,  the  fibre  makes  an  excellent  material 
for  mattresses  or  pillows,  and  repose  comes  quickly  when 
resting  upon  them.  It  is  also  used  as  a  partial  filling  for 
cigars,  imparting  a  flavor  not  the  least  disagreeable,  and 
calming  to  the  nerves.  The  oil  extracted  gives  an  agree- 
able flavor  to  candies.  Toilet  soaps  are  made,  strongly 
impregnated  with  essential  oil  of  pine  needles. 

The  fiber  itself,  after  curing,-,  looks  like  a  slender 
shaving  of  some  dark  wood,  retaining  its  odor  indefi- 
nitely. Insects  abhor  it  on  that  account.  It  is  said  that 
the  Oregon  factory  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  outside 
of  Germanv. 


It   Wasn't   A    Funeral. 

One  day  when  Mr.  George  Ade  was  out  walking  with 
a  guide  in  the  naval  quarter  of  Kioto,  Japan,  he  observed 
coming  down  the  street  the  head  of  a  great  procession. 
Interested  he  paused  to  watch  the  procession  pass.  On 
they  came,  gaudy  in  apparel,  but  grave  in  face,  flaunt- 
ing flags  and  great  banners  on  which  were  Japanese  in- 
scriptions. The  mournful  chant  which  announced  their 
approach  was  broken  only  when  the  kettle  drums  or  tom- 
toms were  pounded  or  the  cymbals  clashed.  As  the 
weird  and  solmn  procession  approached,  Mr.  Ade  un- 
covered and  bowed  his  head  reverently,  it  being  his  cus- 
tom and  settled  principle  invariably  to  show  the  highest 
respect  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine.  "When  in  Rome  do  as  Romans  do."  His  fact 
was  very  grave. 

"Buddha?"  he  inquired. 

The  guide  looked  more  puzzled. 

•'Shinto?"  then  asked  Mr.  Ade. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  the  guide  finally  said. 
"Was  not  that  a  funeral  procession?"  inquired  Mr. 
Ade. 

A  light  began  to  dawn  upon  the  guide's  face.  He 
almost  smiled  as  he  replied : 

"JSTo ;  tooth  powder  !" 

The  Japanese,  it  seems,  are  rapidly  learning  Ameri- 
can ways — even  in  advertising.  A  visitor  to  Japan  may 
now  see,  as  in  some  portions  of  America,  almost  every 
hillside  plastered  with  advertisements.  They  are  very 
enterprising  and,  as  this  incident  indicates,  one  of  the 
advertising  methods  employed  is  that  of  having  a  proces- 
sion march  through  the  streets. — Kansas  City  Times. 
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Medicinal    Toilet   Soap. 


BY  E.   GKOKCiET. 


Medicinal  soaps  fall  into  two  classes,  the  stirred 
cocoanut  oil  soaps,  made  by  stirring  together  oil,  lye, 
and  drug,  and  the  milled  soaps,  in  which  the  drug  is 
incorporated  with  the  finished  soap.  The  latter  are  by 
far  the  better  kind,  as  the  maker  can  satisfy  himself 
that  his  soap  is  perfectly  neutral  to  begin  with,  and  the 
drug  is  not  subjected  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
to  heat  or  chemical  action.  Hard  medicinal  soaps 
should  be  packed  in  vegetable  parchment,  or  other  im- 
pervious material,  and  soft  ones  in  glass  or  China. 
Metal  boxes  are  to  be  avoided,  as  the  soap  is  sure  to 
react  with  them  sooner  or  later. 

Glycerine  and  herb-soaps  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
medicinal.  In  making  the  milled  soaps  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  shavings  of  the  ground  soap  are  not  too 
dry.  For  sulphur  soaps,  the  sulphur  should  always  be 
added  in  a  soluble  form,  such  as  liver  of  sulphur.  The 
following  are  some  receipts  : 

Tat;  Soap. 

Hilled:    Brown  ground  soap 40  lbs. 

Wood  tar 5  lbs. 

Siirred:  Cocoanut  oil   80  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B.  43  lbs. 

Wood  tar 8  lbs. 

The  tar  is  first  dissolved  in  the  oil. 

Sulphue  Soap. 

Milled:    Yellow  ground  soap 40  lbs. 

Liver  of  sulphur,  in  concen- 
trated solution   4  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   80  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B.  41  lbs. 

Liver  of  sulphur    12  lbs. 

Dissolved  in  water 12  lbs. 

Tap- Sulphur  Soap. 

Milled:    Yellow  ground  soap 40  lbs. 

Liver  of  sulphur 4  lbs. 

Wood  tar 4  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   40  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  lye,  38  deg.  B.  21  lbs. 

Liver  of  sulphur   5  lbs. 

Wood  tar 6  lbs. 

Cakbolic  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap 40  lbs. 

Pure  carbolic  acid 1  lbs. 

Mixed  with  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash 1  lbs. 

Another  soap  is  got  by  stirring  5  lbs.  of  liquid  car- 
bolic acid  into  100  lbs.  of  unfilled  soft  soap,  and  then 
making  neutral  with  a  little  lve. 


Tannin  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground   40  lbs. 

Tannin   1  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   120  lbs. 

Caustic  soda  lye  38  deg.  B.  62  lbs. 

Tannin   3  lbs. 

■Dissolved  in  warm  water.  .  10|  pints 

Scent:     Lavender  oil   i  oz. 

Geranium  oil    4_  oz. 

Bergamot  oil 1  oz, 

Peppermint  oil 1  oz. 

In  making  the  stirred  soap,  add  the  tannin  as  late 

as  possible,  as  it  rapidly  changes  in  the  presence  of 
alkalies  and  atmospheric  oxygen. 

Lanotjne  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap 160  lbs. 

Borax    (dissolved  in  boiling- 
water)    20  oz. 

Stirred :  Cocoanut  oil   96  lbs. 

Lard    ,.  ...  24  lbs. 

38  deg.  B.  caustic  soda  lye .  60  lbs. 
Borax    (dissolved  in  boiling 

water)    20  oz. 

Scent:     Bergamot  oil   5  oz. 

Linaloe  oil    4  oz. 

Lavender  oil   1  oz. 

Camphor  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap 80  lbs. 

Finest  powdered  camphor.  6  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   60  lbs. 

38  deg.  B.  soda  lye 32  lbs. 

Camphor    (dissolved   in  the 

oil)    3  lbs. 

If  the  camphor  smell  is  to  be  concealed  scent  with 

Sassafras  oil   5  oz. 

Eosemary  oil 5  oz. 

Thyme  oil   2i  oz. 

Thymol  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap 80  lbs. 

Tlrymol  (dissolved  in  a  little 

spirit)    4  lbs. 

Siirred:  Cocoanut  oil   120  lbs. 

38  deg.  B.  soda  lye 64  lbs. 

Thymol     (dissolved    in     a 

spirit)    4  lbs. 

Ichthyol  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap SO  lbs. 

Ichthyol  ammonium    3  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   120  lbs. 

38  deg.  B.  caustic  soda  lye.  62  lbs. 

Ichthyol     ammonium      (in 

cone.   aq.   solution)  ...  7  lbs. 
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Iodine  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap 40  lbs. 

Potassium  iodide   4  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   120  lbs. 

38  deg.  B.  caustic  soda  lye .     62  lbs. 
Potassium  iodide   (in  cone. 

aq.  solution)    17  lbs. 

Creoltne  Soap. 

Milled:    White  ground  soap 40  lbs. 

Creoline    1  lbs. 

Stirred:  Cocoanut  oil   60  lbs. 

38  deg.  B.  caustic  soda  lye     31  lbs. 

Creoline  (diss,  in  the  oil)  .  .        3  lbs. 

Turpentine  Soap. 

White  grouud  soap 15  lbs. 

Unfilled  soft  soap 15  lbs. 

Oil  of  turpentine 30  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  potash     3  lbs. 

Mix  intimately  to   the  consistency   of   a   perfectly 
smooth  ointment. 

Opedeldoc. 
Dissolve  on  the  waterbath  8  lbs.  of  white  ground 
soap,  4  lbs.  of  pale  unfilled  oil  soap,  and  4  lbs.  of  cam- 
phor in  140  lbs.  of  spirit.    Then  add  8  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
and  perfume  with  half  a  pound  of  thyme  oil  and  1  lb. 
of  rosemary  oil.     Filter  if  necessary,  but  while  warm. 
Soap-Spirit. 
Dissolve  on  the  waterbath  4  lbs.  of  unfilled  oil  soap 
in  10  lbs.  of  spirit  and  4  lbs.  of  rose-water.     The  solu- 
tion will  have  to  be  filtered,  or  else  allowed  to  settle  and 
then  decanted  from  the  sediment. 


The   Way   of   Business. 

A  problem  in  soap  selling  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  an  English  retailer  to  a  grocery  paper 
of  that  country : 

"Are  the  grocery  and  oil  trades  prepared  to  see  shops 
opened  shortly  for  the  retail  sale  of  soap  and  soap 
makers'  specialties?  We  have  known  tea  agents  and 
oil  agents  making  such  good  business  for  proprietary 
brands  and  packages  that  the  greed  of  the  packers  and 
owners  has  been  sufficiently  excited  to  prompt  them  to 
open  establishments  of  their  own  ("by  way  of  assisting 
the  agent,"  they  said),  and  the  same  thing  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  soap  trade  immediately  it  is  worth  the  do- 
ing; for  no  man's  interest  or  business  seems  to  be  re- 
garded- When  that  day  arrives,  perhaps  those  who  now 
think  the  soap  question  only  concerns  the  wholesale 
trade  will  more  fully  appreciate  the  drift  of  things,  and, 
too  late,  decide  to  leave  soap  makers  to  do  their  own  ad- 
vertising." 


The    Profession  of  an    Industrial  Chemist. 

PA'  DR.  JULIUS  LEWKOWITSCH,  F.I.C.,  E.C.S. 

When  your  genia]  secretary  asked  me  to  read  a  paper 
before  your  Society,  I  was  not  a  little  puzzled  1"  find  an 
appropriate  subject.  But  1  quickly  escaped  from  my 
embarrassment  by  asking  him  to  set  me  a  theme  on 
which  to  address  you. 

This  being  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion, he  took  a  more  general  subject  than  is  usual,  and 
gave  me  as  the  text  on  which  to  address  you  the  title  of 
this  paper:  "The  Profession  of  an  Industrial  Chem- 
ist." No  doubt,  your  secretary  was  guided  in  his  choice 
by  the  consideration  that  since  you  are  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  or  are  at  least  preparing  to  enter 
chemical  works,  it  might  be  useful  from  one  who  has 
had  some  experience  you  wish  to  acquire. 

I  have  not  the  presumption  to  speak  authoritatively 
or  to  lay  down  golden  rules  which  will  necessarily  lead  to 
success.  But  as  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  young 
men,  like  yourselves,  or  their  parents,  converse  with  me 
on  this  subject,  I  propose  to  chat  with  you,  as  I  do  with 
them,  for  the  time  allotted  to  me,  about  the  profession 
you  are  desirous  to  enter  upon,  and  to  give  you  such 
hints  as  I  consider  may  be  of  advantage  to  you. 

It  will  be  useful  at  the  outset  to  clearly  define  our 
subject,  and  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  as  to 
what  is  meant,  or,  at  any  rate,  what  I  understand  by  the 
term  industrial  chemist.  The  subject  of  our  discussion 
should  be,  as  the  noun  defines  him,  a  chemist.  You  all 
know,  as  members  or  students  of  this  Institute,  what  a 
.hemist  is,  and  I  need  not  for  the  moment  discuss  this 
further;  the  adjective — industrial — qualifies  and  more 
precisely  defines  our  chemist,  defferentiating  him  from 
the  academic  and  the  professional  chemist,  our  chemist 
is  to  be  an  industrial  chemist,  that  is,  a  chemist  who 
applies  his  knowledge  and  his  energy  to  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

True,  so  does  the  analytical  and  pharmaceutical 
chemist.  But,  although  the  former  may  find  an  appro- 
priate place  as  an  industrial  chemist  in  a  works  large 
enough  to  employ  an  analytical  chemist  to  make  their 
control  tests,  and  although  the  last  decades  have  shown 
that  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  pure  and  simple  may 
blossom  forth  into  a  manufacturing  chemist — witness 
the  Trommsdorff,  Merck,  and  Schering  in  Germany, 
and  similar  firms  in  this  country — we  must  leave  these 
two  callings  out  of  consideration,  for  they  are  usually 
associated  with  pursuits  entirely  distinct  from  chemical 
industry  proper. 

What,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  sphere  and  the  object  of 
industrial  chemistry  ?  If  I  were  to  give  a  blunt  and  per- 
haps somewhat  brutally  sounding  definition  I  should  say 
7 ltd usf rial  Chemistry  is  the  art  of  making  money  by 
in  a  mi  fuel  ii  rin  (j  client  iced  products. 
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You  may  smile,  and  this  would  show  me  that  I  have 
either  expressed  myself  somewhat  awkwardly,  or  per- 
haps that  you  have  not  grasped  the  definition  fully  by 
understanding  it  to  mean  that  an  industrial  chemist  is 
merely  a  man  who  wants  to  make  money  with  the  aid 
of  chemistry.  That  is,  however,  not  my  meaning.  For 
my  title  speaks  of  the  profession  of  an  Industrial  Chem- 
ist. 

You  are  going  to  be,  and,  I  hope,  to  remain,  profes- 
sional men  for  whom  the  making  of  money  is  not,  and 
must  not,  be  the  first  consideration.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commercial  man,  or,  if  you  like,  of  the  chemi- 
cal manufacturer.  It  is  his  business  to  make  money 
with  the  help  of  the  handmaid — chemistry. 

He  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a  merchant  like  the 
chemical  merchant  who  buys  and  sells  chemicals  and 
derives  his  profits  therefrom.  Our  chemical  manufac- 
turer goes  further  than  that.  He  buys  the  raw  material, 
and  transforms  it  with  the  help  of  chemical  operations 
into  the  new  material  which  he  desires  to  sell.  To  do 
this  successfully,  he  must,  of  course,  be  aided  by  chemis- 
try !  Must  he,  then,  be  a  chemist  ?  Not  necessarily. 
You  may  well  imagine  the  case  of  a  man  putting  his 
money  into  a  chemical  works,  and,  in  addition  to  finding 
the  capital,  claiming  to  manage  the  business  on  the 
strength  of  his  commercial  abilities.  Commercial  abil- 
lity  is  the  first  quality  required  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness sueeessf idly ;  this  may  demand  the  full  attention 
and  full  time  of  the  man  Avho  risks  his  capital.  But 
even  if  he  could  find  time  to  assist  in  the  work  by  con- 
trolling-the  workmen  and  generally  directing  the  opera- 
■tions  carried  out,  he  would,  if  well  advised,  engage  a 
chemist  to  do  the  chemical  part  of  his  business  for  him. 
You  would  all  expect  him  to  do  that. 

There  was  a  time,  and,  unfortunately,  not  so  long- 
ago — nor  can  it  be  said  in  this  country  to  have  quite 
passed — when  the  chemical  manufacturer  was  merchant 
and  chemist  in  one  person.  You  know  with  what  re- 
sult. Excepting,  of  course,  the  princes  and  leaders  of 
chemical  industry — like  Losh,  Gossage,  Muspratt — that 
chemical  manufacturer  was  a  merchant  only,  and  what 
he  understood  by  chemistry  was  left  to  the  foreman  who 
had  learnt  from  his  father  how  to  burn  sulphur  to  sul- 
phuric acid  or  how  to  render  tallow  and  to  make  soap. 
The  proprietor  made  money  by  buying  and  selling;  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  foreman  knew  all  the  chemistry 
that  was  required  for  the  business;  and  the  foreman  in 
turn  was  satisfied  that  his  chemical  knowledge  was  the 
reason  of  the  prosperity  of  the  works,  and  he,  therefore, 
jealously  regarded  his  "chemical  secrets"  and  hard  won 
experience.  Both  were  satisfied  and  looked  sneeringly 
at  the  outsiders  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try and  told  both  master  and  man  that  they  were  on 
the  wrong  path.    What  did  these  croakers  know !     And 


if  complaints  were  made  about  the  manufactured  pro- 
duet,  they  told  the  complainant  he  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  if  he  did  not  like  it  he  might  go  elsewhere,  for 
did  they  not  prosper  and  make  money  through  what 
th  ey  called  manufacturing  ? 

In  those  halcyon  times  it  was  easy  to  prosper  and 
to  make  money  in  this  country,  for  what  competition 
there  existed  outside  was  not  of  very  great  importance. 
Continental  nations  were  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quence of  their  little  wars  and  political  unrest,  and  had, 
therefore,  little  time  to  devote  to  chemical  industry.  I, 
myself,  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  existence  of 
somewhat  similar  conditions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  chemical  manufacturer  was  chiefly  a 
merchant.  And  he  even  then  thought  that  he  was 
inarching  with  the  times  when  he  took  into  his  works 
a  "young  man,"  as  he  would  call  him — or  a  superior 
bottle-washer,  as  we  would  call  him — to  act  as  a  testing- 
machine,  and  later  on,  when  he  had  shaken  off  the  last 
remnants  of  chemical  knowledge,  to  make  him  assistant 
works  manager. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed  on  the  Continent.  You 
have  heard  and  read  of  the  extraordinary  outburst  of 
chemical  enterprise  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
three  decades,  and  of  the  formidable  competition  raised 
against  the  chemical  industry  of  this  country."  Thus, 
to  take  only  one  example,  Germany  has  become  a  soda 
exporting  country.  I  call  this  competition  formidable, 
not  for  the  reason  that  it  so  qua  competition — for  com- 
petition stimulates  and  brings  out  the  best  qualities  of 
a  nation  or  a  man — but  for  the  reason  that  our  com- 
petitors fight  with  weapons  which  are  the  best,  and  be- 
cause the  fighters  are  wielding  these  weapons  in  a  very 
skillful  manner. 

At  the  last  Paris  exhibition  we  have  all  had  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  ourselves  that  what  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  progress  of  chemical  indus- 
try on  the  Continent  is  but  too  true.  But  I  must  not  / 
turn  away  from  my  subject  and  add  to  the  never-ending 
tirades  of  which  you  hear  and  read  so  much.  This  coun- 
try has  undoubtedly  been  outstripped  in  chemical  in- 
dustry, and  is  only  slowly  bethinking  itself  of  regaining- 
lost  ground. 

Yet  I  suppose  we  must  be  satisfied  to  find  that  the 
rule-of-thumb  method  is  slowly,  very  slowly,  but  yet  un- 
mistakably being  abandoned.  The  chemical  manufac- 
turer begins  to  recognize  that  he  must  not  only  be  a 
merchant,  but  a  manufacturer,  and  that  to  command 
success,  he  needs,  from  the  outset,  the  aid  and  guidance 
of  chemistry.  He  is  beginning  to  find  that  chemical 
knowledge  must  govern  his  manufacturing  operations, 
and  that  for  the  success  of  his  works  it  is  imperative 
for  him  to  engage  the  services  of  a  professional  chemist 
to  assist  him  in  his  business.     We,  in  the  pride  of  our 
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profession,  will  be  only  too  apt  to  say  that  the  chemist, 
though  he  be  only  an  assistant  to  the  manufacturer, 
should  be  and  must  be  his  first  and  chief  assistant. 

1  [ere,  then,  is  the  field  on  which  you  are  to  win  your 
spurs,  nay,  your  laurels,  and,  let  us  hope,  also,  your 
fortune. 

But  nowadays  fortunes  are  not  made  without  extra- 
ordinary efforts;  continuous  hard  work  is  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  that  eminence  for  which  the  laurel 
is  the  just  reward,  and  even  the  spurs  are  not  won  with- 
out putting  forth  one's  best  endeavors  from  the  very 
outset.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  words  of  the  poet 
Hesiod : 

"Before  excellence  the  immortal  gods  have  placed 
the  sweat." 

What  are,  then,  the  conditions  necessary  to  launch 
you  successfully  on  the  path  of  an  industrial  chemist? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  you  must  have  been 
trained  properly  for  your  future  calling. 

I  cannot  dwell  at  any  length  on  this  subject,  partly 
because  most  of  you  have  passed  beyond  that  stage,  but 
chiefly  because  your  course  of  studies  is  laid  down  by 
the  authorities  of  the  various  teaching  institutions  you 
attend. 

I  wish,  however,  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
looking  upon  the  study  of  chemistry  as  one  requiring 
quite  as  good  a  preparatory  education  as  any  other 
learned  profession.  Unfortunately,  at  any  rate,  in  this 
country,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  fact  that  chemistry 
is  a  science,  perhaps  the  most  logical  science  next  to 
astronomy — is  not  yet  fully  appreciated.  Hence  it  is 
too  frequently  looked  upon  as  an  art,  requiring  rather 
a  certain  dexterity  in  manipulation  than  close  applica- 
tion to  scientific  thinking.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  boy, 
who  carries  on  a  few  experiments  to  the  horror  of  most 
of  the  inmates  of  a  house,  is  considered  to  be  a  budding- 
chemist.  In  ten  cases  out  of  twelve  such  a  boy  will  turn 
out  a  very  poor  chemist. 

For  the  earlier  years  in  school  should  be  devoted  to 
the  training  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  and  the  more  time  spent  thereon  the 
better  the  future  chemist  will  be  prepared  for  his  later 
studies.  Should  he,  therefore,  learn  no  chemistry  in 
school  ?  If  it  is  taught  as  a  logical  science  then  it  will 
form  an  excellent  subject  in  the  curriculum.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  danger  is  too  great  that  a  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school  finds  it  easier  to  let  off  fireworks,  or, 
worse,  still,  that  a  boy  is  induced  to  do  experimental 
Avork.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better-  to  let  him 
have  no  chemistry  at  all;  let  him  rather  learn  Latin 
and  Greek.  I  for  one  cannot  agree  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  learning  of  these  languages  is  a  waste  of  time. 
I  do  not  judge  so  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view — as 
helping  to  grasp  technical  terms  more  easily  than  other- 


wise— but  because  these  languages,  if  taught  properly, 
form  a  splendid  training  of  the  mind  by  teaching  one 
to  think  logically.  Long  after  the  grammar  and  even 
the  meaning  of  many  words  are  forgotten,  the  logical 
bent  of  mind  persists,  and  this  is  a  result  which  modern 
languages  do  not  produce,  because  they  do  not  possess 
the  fixity  of  rules  peculiar  to  dead  languages. 

He  will  be  best  prepared  for  the  study  of  chemistry 
proper  who  enters  the  college  with  .a  good  sound  general 
education,  having  his  mental  faculties  broadly  developed 
rather  than  being  crammed  with  facts  which  are  as 
rapidly  forgotten  as  acquired. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A   New    Perfume. 

For  some  asthetically-minded  people  the  discovery  of 
a  new  perfume  is  as  great  a  joy  as  the  unearthing  of  a 
fresh  species  is  to  the  botanist ;  but  there  is  more  money 
for  the  business  man  in  the  find  of  the  former.  Mr.  D. 
Hooper,  of  the  Economic  Museum,  Calcutta,  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  both  the  aesthete  and  perfumer  with  a 
recent  report  which  he  has  published.  In  this  he  names 
the  origin  of  a  perfume,  which,  he  says,  is  certainly  a 
novelty,  and  might  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  sachet 
powders  or  as  a  blend  with  other  essences.  As  a  simple 
powder,  "it  might  be  employed  as  an  insectifuge  in  place 
of  lavender  or  camphor." 

"Gondo  matri,"  the  name  of  the  root  yielding  this 
perfume,  is  from  Homalomena  (Syn.  Homalonema) 
aromatica,  a  plant  of  the  Arum  family,  growing  in 
Cachar  and  Sylhet.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh 
a  hundred  years  ago,  who  called  the  plant  Calla  aroma- 
tica, and  observed  the  agreeable  aromatic  odor  of  the 
root.  The  root  is  considered  by  the  natives  to  possess 
medicinal  properties,  and  was  sold  in  Roxburgh's  time 
for  Rs.10  to  Rs.16  per  maund.  The  fragrance  of  the 
powdered  root  has  been  described  as  similar  to  ginger, 
but  the  root  from  Cachar  has  a  distinctly  peculiar  odor 
in  which  a  soupcon  of  nutmeg  prevails.  The  powder 
exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  fills  the  room  in  which  it  is 
kept  with  a  delicate  perfume.  Enclosed  in  a  box  or 
drawer  it  communicates  its  fragrance  to  the  contents. 
The  root  submitted  for  distillation  yielded  a  greenish 
volatile  oil  of  a  somewhat  different  odor  to  the  original 
material,  and  the  proportion  of  oil  was  slightly  less  than 
1  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  volatile  oil,  the  root  contained  a 
resin,  an  amorphous  saccharine  body,  a  trace  of  alkaloid, 
albumen,  and  other  plant  constituents.  Some  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  called  raphides,  were  detected  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  and  these  are  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion if  administered  internally. 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris"  Bldg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

Washing  machine.     Zouave   S.   and  M.    C. 
Kandleman,  Carlisle,  Iowa- 
Washing  and  bleaching  compound.      Fried- 
rich  L.  Bartelt,  Brislington,  England. 
Washing  machine.    George  J.  Cline,  Goshen, 
Indiana. 

Washing  Machine.  William  Acheson,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa, 

Device  for  washing.  Thomas  M.  Pattison, 
W.  P.  MeCullough,  Jr.,  and  G.  H.  Sweeney, 
Newcastle,  Pa. 


674,470. 
674,593. 
674,644. 
674,661. 
674,742. 

674,988. 
675,031. 
675,305. 

36,456. 
36,457. 
36,458. 

36,481. 

36,483. 
36,560. 
36,561. 


Eobert   H.   J.    Ehodes, 


Erasmus     W.     Allen, 


Henry    F.    and    K.    H. 


Washing  machine. 
Bloomington,  111. 

Washing  machine. 
Hiawatha,  Ivans. 

Washing  machine. 
Staggs,  McKinney,  Texas. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

Lotions,  soaps,  perfumery,  and  proprietary 
medicines.  Albert  Geissert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Essential  feature.     The  word  "Lapwing." 

Certain  named  soap.  Alma  F.  Wooster,  Nor- 
walt,  Ohio.  Essential  feature.  The  word 
"Listerol." 

Certain  named  boiler-cleaning  compound. 
The  International  Boiler  Cleaning  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Essential  feature.  The  word 
"Scaline." 

Toilet  cream.  Walter  J.  Harvey,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Essential  feature.  The  word 
"Mission"  and  the  pictorial  representation  of 
the  belfry  of  the  old  Catholic  mission  at  San 
Gabriel,  California. 

Cleaning  and  polishing  solution.  Thomas  G. 
Hojer,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Essential  feature. 
The  word  "Floorine." 

Soaps  and  Perfumes.  Colgate  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Essential  feature.  The  word 
"Monad." 

Toilet  soap  and  perfumery.  Allen  B.  Wris- 
ley,  Company.  Chicago,  111.  Essential 
feature.    The  word  "Colonial." 


PRINTS. 

347.     Title:     "Kirkman's  Borax  Soap."    Kirkman 
&  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LABELS. 

8,426.     Title:     "Salt    Water    Soap."      (For   soap.) 
Charles  E.  Bonte,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Technical    Education   of   Business   Men. 

BY  W.  A.  SCOTT,  PH.D. 

The  present  academic  year  seems  destined  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  development  along  educational 
lines  in  the  United  States.  No  less  than  five  of  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities  have  opened  new  com- 
mercial courses  or  schools  of  commerce.  In  the  case  of 
at  least  two  of  these  institutions  the  courses  announced 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  have  been  pur- 
sued in  our  larger  institutions  for  many  years,  and, 
therefore,  represent  nothing  new  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  though  they  mark  an  important  step  in  advance 
for  the  institutions  in  question.  The  Universities  of  the 
Cities  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, have  inaugurated  a  genuinely  new  departure  in  the 
form  of  technical  courses  for  the  training  of  young 
men  who  wish  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits.  Their 
purpose  is  to  furnish  to  such  young  men  the  same  sort 
of  training  that  is  now  supplied  to  prospective  engineers 
and  farmers  in  schools  of  engineering  and  agriculture. 
This  particular  branch  of  technical  education  is  new  in 
this  country.  The  University  of  California  made  a  be- 
ginning alon  this  line  two  years  ago  and,  therefore, 
deserves  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  enter  this 
new  field ;  but  this  seems  now  destined  for  the  first  time 
to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  other  branches  of  tech- 
nical education  in  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country. 

The  term  technical  education  as  applied  to  com- 
mercial pursuits  needs  explanation.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  study  of  history, 
political  science  and  economics,  as  it  is  ordinarily  pur- 
sued in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  study  of  those  features  of  the  tech- 
nique of  commerce  which  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  business. 

The  study  of  history,  political  science  and  econo- 
mics, as  now  pursued,  deals  with  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures or  the  more  general  aspects  of  society.  Its  aim 
to  discover  the  laws  of  social  development.  It  deals 
with  facts  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  lie  back  of  them,  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  study,  as  it  is  presented  to  students,  consists 
chiefly  of  the  general  principles  which  have  already 
been  discovered,  and  concrete  facts  are  presented  usually 
by  way  of  illustration  only.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions, to  this  general  statement.  Advanced  students 
are  put  to  the  study  of  details  and  concrete  facts,  but 
the  pupose  of  their  work  and  the  aim  of  the  instruction 
which  is  given  to  them  is  to  establish  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  not  to  solve  practical  problems.  The  import- 
ance of  studies  of  this  sort  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  must  constitute  the  basis  for  the 
technical  education  of  which  we  are  speaking;  but  the 
fact  is  patent  that  a  student  may  pursue  these  lines  of 
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study  to  a  very  great  length  without  acquiring  that 
familiarity  with  the  business  world  and  with  the  prob- 
lems of  actual  business  life  which  is  essential  to  a  person 
who  expects  to  succeed  in  large  commercial  enterprises. 
The  technical  education  of  the  prospective  business  man 
must  aim  primarily  at  giving  him  this  familiarity.  Its 
purpose  must  be  to  enable  him  to  solve  successfully  the 
problems  which  he  must  meet  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
affairs.  It  must  aim  to  give  him  such  information  as  is 
of  importance  in  his  business,  and  it  must  teach  him  to 
apply  the  principles  of  natural  and  social  science  to  the 
actual  conduct  of  commercial  enterprises. 

There  is  a  certain  form  of  technical  education  which 
no  school  or  course  of  study  can  supply.  Every  busi- 
ness establishment  has  its  own  peculiar  methods  which 
can  only  be  acquired  in  the  business  itself.  The  man- 
agement of  a  great  business  concern  also  involves  the 
control  of  men,  the  organization  of  details,  and  the 
solution  of  problems  which  arise  from  day  to  day  may 
assist  a  young  man  in  developing  his  power  along  these 
lines;  may  reveal  to  him  in  a  general  way  the  qature  of 
the  questions  which  will  confront  him;  but  the  actual 
skill  which  is  essential  to  success  can  only  be  acquired 
in  the  actual  doing  of  the  things  themselves.  One  can- 
not be  certain  that  he  possesses  the  ability  to  lead,  or- 
ganize and  control  men  until  he  has  actually  attempted 
to  do  these  things.  No  amount  of  instruction  about  the 
problems  which  such  leadership  involves  will  actually 
give  him  the  power  although  it  may  assist  him  in  the 
work. 

Between  this  sort  of  technical  education,  and  the 
study  of  history,  economics  and  political  science,  as  it 
is  at  present  pursued,  there  is  a  wide  gap  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  new  schools  of  commerce  to  fill.  It 
is  manifested  that  they  cannot  guarantee  to  turn  out 
successful  business  men  any  more  than  the  engineer- 
ing school  can  guarantee  to  turn  out  successful  en- 
gineers. They  cannot  furnish  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business  any  more  than 
the  engineering  school  can  furnish  all  the  knowledge 
that  the  engineer  needs.  Nothing  can.  take  the  place 
of  the  actual  conduct  of  business  in  the  acquisition  of 
certain  forms  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  history,  political  science,  and  economics  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  student,  and  of  laying  the  nec- 
essary foundations  for  the  technical  studies  which  it  is 
the  especial  purpose  of  schools  of  commerce  to  supply. 

The  problem  before  these  schools  is  a  difficult  one 
and  it  will  not  be  perfectly  solved  until  considerable 
experience  along  this  line  of  education  has  been  ac- 
quired. Mistakes  will  unquestionably  be  made  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  significance 
that  such  institutions  as  the  Universities  of  the  Cities 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  California 
have  definitely  attacked  the  problem,  and  have  placed 


themselves  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  experience  nec- 
essary to  correct  the  mistakes  incident  to  pioneer  work. 
The  programmes  which  are  being  followed  during  the 
present  year  are  necessarily  tentative,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  solution  which  the  institutions  in  question  have 
proposed  for  the  problem  before  them. 

In  working  out  its  programme  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  asked  itself  the  question — 
what  sorts  of  knowledge  does  the  young  man.  need  who 
in  the  immediate  future  is  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
the  great  commercial  enterprises  of  the  United  States. 
Its  answer  to  this  question  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

1 .  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  nature  and  work- 
ings of  the  industrial  organism  of  which  he  is  to  be  a 
part  and  through  the  manipulation  of  which  he  must 
accomplish  his  end.  In  order  to  give  him  this  famili- 
arity the  following  lines  of  study  are  offered : 

(1.)  Courses  in  commercial  geography  which  deal 
with  the  sources  and  distribution  of  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacturers  and  commerce,  the  present  location 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  chief  routes  of  commerce,  and  the 
circumstances  which  determine,  and  from  time  to  time, 
modify  their  localization. 

(2.)  Courses  in  transportation,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent studies  the  transportation  systems  of  the  most  im- 
portant countries  of  the  world  including  their  railroads, 
canals  and  ocean  steamship  lines,  the  various  methods  of 
rate-making,  the  various  systems  of  government  owner- 
ship and  control,  consolidation  and  pooling,  traffic  or- 
ganization, and  in  particular  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  transportation  system  of  the  United  States. 

(3.)  Courses  in  money  and  banking,  which  are  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money  and  banks,  the  monetary  systems 
of  the  great  commercial  nations,  the  laws  and  methods 
of  foreign  exchange,  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
which  are  used  in  international  and  domestic  commerce, 
stock  markets,  bi-metallism  and  monometallism,  and 
the  history  of  the  currency  of  the  chief  commercial  na- 
tions. 

(4.)  A  course  in  business  organization  and  man- 
agement, which  might  perhaps  better  be  described  as  a 
course  in  private  administration  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  courses  in  public  administration  which  are  given 
in  the  departments  of  political  science  of  our  univer- 
sities. The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  business  organization,  such  as  corporations,  partner- 
ships, private  business  concerns  and  trusts,  the  organi- 
zation of  commerce  in  its  various  branches  including 
the  various  classes  of  middle  men  and  the  markets  for 
various  sorts  of  products,  and  the  methods  of  organi- 
zation and  management  of  typical  concerns  in  the  var- 
ious lines  of  industry. 
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(5.)  Courses  in  economics  and  economic  history. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  existing  business  insti- 
tutions without  the  study  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  them  into  existence,  and  which  from  time  to 
time  modify  their  character  and  forms.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  courses  of  this  sort.  The  study  of  econo- 
mic history  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  actual 
growth  and  development  of  industr)r,  while  the  study 
of  economics  reveals  to  him  the  principles  involved 
and  the  real  nature  of  the  forces  with  which  he  has  to 
deal.  In  these  courses  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  his- 
tory of  commerce  and  upon  the  theories  which  have  in- 
fluenced and  still  affect  the  commercial  policy  of  nations. 

II.  Besides  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  work- 
ings of  the  industrial  organism  the  prospective  mer- 
chant should  be  familiar  with  the  various  processes 
through  which  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  have  to 
pass  before  they  reach  their  finished  state.  This  sort 
of  knowledge  the  school  proposes  to  furnish  in  the  form 
of  courses  in  what  it  calls  the  materials  of  commerce, 
which  courses  Mali  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  a 
commercial  museum.  The  courses  in  the  materials  of 
commerce  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
various  commodities  from  the  raw  material  to  the  com- 
pleted article,  and  will  include  a  study  of  the  various 
processes  and  forms  of  adulteration,  of  the  qualities  of 
goods,  the  costs  of  their  manufacture,  etc.,  etc. 

HI.  A  knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  law  is  now 
a  desideratum  for  the  business  man.  Accordingly 
among  the  technical  courses  are  included  a  course  in 
the  commercial  law  of  the  United  States,  courses  in 
tariff  legislation,  laws  pertaining  to  labor,  capital,  cor- 
porations, etc.,  and  courses  in  the  commercial  law  of 
various  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
engages  in  commerce.  All  of  these  are  especial  courses 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  men  and  in  con- 
sequence will  not  be  so  detailed  and  technical  as  the 
courses  on  the  same  subjects  given  in  the  law  school  for 
prospective  lawyers. 

IV.  The  man  who  expects  to  represent  an  Ameri- 
can business  house  in  a  foreign  country  should  be  fam- 
iliar with  the  language  which  his  customers  speak.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  American  firms  are  now  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Their  agents  lack  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  are  obliged  to  deal  with  their  customers 
through  interpreters  or  by  means  of  printed  circulars 
and  announcements  translated  from  English.  This  dis- 
advantage has  been  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  foreign 
agents  are  employed  in  large  numbers  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  American  houses.  It  seems  to  us  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  that  young  men  who  expect  to 
engage  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
mediate  future  should  be  equipped  with  at  least  one  for- 
eign language,  and  we  have  accordingly  made  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  reading,  writing  and  speaking  knowledge 


of  French,  German  or  Spanish  a  requirement  in  our 
School  of  Commerce.  In  addition  we  offer  instruction 
in  Italian  and  Russian  and  have  so  arranged  our  courses 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  acquire  a  second  lan- 
guage if  he  so  desires.  In  the  instruction  given  in  all 
these  languages  especial  attention  is  devoted  to  commer- 
cial correspondence  and  business  and  legal  forms. 

V.  The  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  are  used 
in  industry  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  at  least  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  for  the  well 
equipped  business  man.  The  course,  therefore,  includes 
a  year  of  work  in  each  one  of  these  sciences.  The  course 
in  physics  is  followed  by  a  course  in  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power  which  will  give  the  student  such 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  application  of  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  water  power  to  the  conduct  of  business  as 
will  enable  him  to  avoid  the  mistakes  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  the  investment  of  capital  which  have 
so  frequently  wrecked  otherwise  promising  business  en- 
terprises. The  course  in  chemistry  is  necessary  to  the 
study  of  certain  of  the  materials  of  commerce  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  useful  in  a  thousand  ways  which  cannot 
be  anticipated. 

VI.  The  above  branches  of  study  are  required  of  all 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  no  matter 
what  particular  line  of  business  they  expect  to  enter. 
In  addition  the  plan  of  the  school  includes  certain 
groups  of  courses  designed  to  furnish  preparation  for 
particular  lines  of  business.  We  offer  a  group  of  courses 
preparatory  to  the  consular  services,  a  group  of  courses 
preparatory  to  the  banking  business,  and  other  groups 
designed  to  give  students  the  technical  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  engage  in  commerce  in  the  Orient,  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  At  Wisconsin  we  propose  to  place  this  new 
course  in  commerce  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
courses  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  and  En- 
gineering. Wc  believe  that  the  educational  value  of  the 
course  will  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
course  given  in  the  university,  and  in  the  correlation  of 
the  courses  and  the  methods  of  instruction  we  expect  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  young  man  who  expects 
to  do  business  on  a  large  scale  needs  to  be  educated  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  as  well  as  equipped  with  the 
technical  knowledge  which  the  prosecution  of  his  busi- 
ness requires. 


The  Sodatine  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Philadelphia,  to  manufacture  alkalies  and  other  chemi- 
cals.   Capital  stock,  $300,000. 


Incorporated  at  Springfield,  111. :  The  People's  Soap 
Co.,  by  B.  F.  Chase,  James  M.  Proudfit,  C.  A.  Rust; 
capital,  $8,000. 
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A  Paste  that  will  Adhere  to  Anything. 

Prof.  Alex.  Winchell  is  credited  with  the  invention 
of  a  cement  that  will  stick  to  anything.  Take  2  ounces 
of  clear  gum  arabic,  14  ounces  of  fine  starch  and  ^  ounce 
of  white  sugar.  Pulverize  the  gum  arabic  and  dissolve 
it  in  as  much  water  as  the  laundress  would  use  for  the 
quantity  of  starch  indicated.  Dissolve  the  starch  and 
sugar  in  the  gum  solution.  Then  cook  the  mixture  in 
a  vessel  suspended  in  boiling  water  until  the  starch  be- 
comes clear.  The  cement  should  be  as  thick  as  tar,  and 
kept  so.  It  can  be  kept  from  spoiling  by  dropping  in  a 
lump  of  gum  camphor,  or  a  little  oil  of  cloves  or  sassa- 
fras. This  cement  is  very  strong  indeed,  and  will  stick 
perfectly  to  glazed  surfaces,  and  is  good  to  repair  broken 
rocks,  minerals,  or  fossils.  The  addition  of  a  small 
amount  of  sulphate  of  aluminum  will  increase  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  paste,  besides  helping  to  prevent  decom- 
position.—-/cmnmZ  of  Medicine  and  Science. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-items  sent  us  by  oar  readers  will  nnd  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Burglars  made  a  formal  call  last  month  on  the  safe 
of  the  Graham  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  of  Chicago,  we  hear. 

Along  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a  rumor  (perhaps  a 
new  edition  of  the  old  one)  that  a  contract  has  been  let 
by  the  Columbia  Star  Manufacturing  Co.  for  a  large 
mineral  soap  factory  building  at  Latona,  Wash.  "The 
material  will  be  brought  from  the  Blue  Mountain  mines 
near  lone,  Oregon.  The  natural  deposit  there  is  a  pow- 
der of  very  fine  silica,  clay,  lime  and  free  alkali.  Chem- 
ists pronounce  it  an  excellent  detergent  and  an  ideal 
powder  for  soap."' 

The  candle  factory  of  the  Will  &  Baumer  Co.,  of 
Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  has  sustained  some  damage  by  fire. 

The  Greenbaum  Perfumery  Co.  has  been  incorpor- 
ated in  San  Francisco  by  W.  L.  Greenbaum,  S.  L.  Acker- 
man,  J.  E.  Howell,  A.  Hockwald  and  C.  L.  Ackerman. 

The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $25,000. 

The  California  Essential  Oil  Works,  San  Francisco, 
have  been  wrecked  by  an  explosion. 

Woodstock,  Ga.,  expects  the  establishment  of  a  soap 
factory,  according  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  would  hardly  consider  our  office  complete  with- 
out the  American  Soap  Journal. — Remmers'  Soap  Co. 

Incorporated:  The  C.  F.  Booth  Co.,  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  to  manufacture  toilet  articles  and  perfumes.  Capi- 
tal, $50,000.  Directors :  C.  F.  Booth,  M.  B.  Hunt,  O. 
G.  Bell. 


The  Texas  cotton  seed  crashers  met  at  Dallas  on  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  ults.  in  their  seventh  annual  session. 

A  recent  incorporation  is  the  Herb  Soap  Co.,  of  New 
York  City;  capital,  $10,000.  Directors:  C.  A.  Bode, 
G.  J.  Helmer  and  B.  L.  Burrows,  of  New  York  City. 

The  Franklin  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Cin- 
cinnati.    Capital  stock,  $50,000. 


Sardine   Oil    Industry. 

How  many  products  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
people  and  yet  are  not  unimportant !  They  may  some- 
times have  unexpected  applications.  They  may  also,  by 
utilization  of  residues,  apparently  without  value,  in- 
crease the  direct  remuneration. 

Every  one  is  acquainted,  at  least  by  name,  with  the 
industry  of  sardines  in  oil,  winch  is  of  prime  importance 
on  a  portion  of  the  French  coasts.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  industry  of  oil 
of  sardines.  And  yet  this  is  closely  united  to  the  other, 
of  which  it  utilizes  what  might  be  considered  as  the 
wastes  of  the  industry.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  practised  in  all  places  Avhere  sardines  are  packed  in  oil, 
but  it  is  the  case  on  the  Spanish  littoral  and  especially 
on  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  where  the  preparations  of  sar- 
dines constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population 
adjoining  the  rivers. 

The  sardines  in  oil  of  that  locality  do  not,  perhaps, 
equal  those  of  Brittany,  but  they  keep  up  a  lively  com- 
petition and  sell,  not  only  in  Spain  and  in  the  ancient 
Spanish  colonies,  but  to  foreign  nations.  More  than  a 
million  kilograms  are  annually  exported.  Also,  sardines 
pressed  and  salted  and  put  up  in  kegs.  It  may  be  as- 
serted that  the  sardine  production  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  prosperity  of  Vigo. 

The  various  operations  are  attended  with  waste; 
first,  because  the  head  is  cut  from  the  fishes  before  pack- 
ing, and  in  the  second  place,  the  sardines  are  pressed 
after  salting  and  the  oil  is  thus  expelled.  This  oil  of 
sardines,  denominated  "sain,"  is  mixed  with  that  ob- 
tained by  a  special  operation  of  pressing  the  heads  and 
exported  just  as  it  runs  from  the  presses. 

As  no  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  heads  in  a 
fresh  condition  before  treatment,  the  oil  thus  obtained 
possesses  an  odor  "sui  generis."  Although  repugnant, 
this  does  not  prevent  its  being  eagerly  sought  for  by  for- 
eign leather  dressers. '  It  also  serves  after  refining, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  colors  for  cheap  painting.  In  country  districts 
of  Spain  it  is  currently  employed  in  house  lighting. 

This  strange  oil  is  exported  in  barrels  of  450  liters 
and  its  average  price  is  about  40  francs  per  100  kili- 
grams.  The  export  certainly  amounts  to  300,000  kilo- 
grams per  year,  but  has  perceptibly  diminished  since  the 
abrogation  of  commercial  treaties. — La  Nature. 
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New   Cotton    Oil    Rules. 

Following  are  some  of  the  new  rules  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association : 

COTTON"  SEED  OIL  MEASUREMENT. 

1.  A  tank  (tank  ear)  of  cotton  seed  oil  for  con- 
tract purposes,  shall  be  125  barrels.  A  barrel  of  oil,  if 
sold  loose,  is  50  gallons.  A  gallon  of  oil  is  7-J-  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

2.  Crude  'cotton  seed  oil  may  be  sold  either  loose  or 
in  barrels,  as  agreed  between  the  seller  and  buyer.  If 
in  barrels,  they  shall  be  good  new  iron  bound  barrels 
properly  silicated,  or  thoroughly  steamed  and  cleaned 
refined  petroleum  barrels.  Packages  must  be  in  good 
shipping  order,  and  contain  not  less  than  48  gallons 
each,  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  delivery  on  any 
sale  shall  equal  50  gallons  for  each  barrel  sold.  On  de- 
livery of  other  than  above  barrels,  an  allowance  of  50 
cents  per  barrel  shall  be  made  by  seller. 

Settlements  of  contracts  for  refined  cotton  seed  oil 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  53  gallons  to  the  barrel. 
Packages  for  refined  oil  must  be  good,  hardwood  iron- 
bound  barrels,  new,  or  thoroughly  cleaned  refined  oil 
barrels,  painted  or  varnished.  They  must  be  delivered 
in  good  shipping  order,  and  shall  not  be  under  50  or 
over  58  gallons  each  in  case  of  delivery.  On  delivery 
of  packages  other  than  as  above,  an  allowance  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  cents  per  barrel  shall  be  made  by  seller. 
Tares  shall  be  tested,  if  required,  by  either  buyer  or 
seller,  by  emptying  four  barrels  of  each  100  barrels,  to 
be  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  lot.  Allowance  shall 
be  made  for  difference  in  tares  in  excess  of  one  pound 
per  barrel. 

Cotton  seed  oil  shall  be  classed  and  graded  as  fol- 
lows : 

3.  Prime  summer  yellow  must  be  clear,  sweet  in 
flavor  and  odor,  free  from  water  and  settlings,  and  of 
no  deeper  color  than  35  yellow  and  7.1  red,  on  the  Lovi- 
bond's  equivalent  color  sale. 

The  color  examination  shall  be  made  as  follows : 
The  oil  is  placed  in  a  pure  white  4-ounce  sample 
bottle,  the  depth  of  the  oil  in  the  bottle  shall  be  5J 
inches.  The  bottle  shall  be  placed  in  a  tintometer, 
which  is  protected  from  any  light  except  reflected  white 
light,  and  the  reading  made  a  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  oil  is  of  a  deeper  color  than 
the  glass  standard,  35  yellow,  and  7.1  red,  it  shall  not 
be  prime. 

4.  Choice  summer  yellow  must  be  sweet  in  flavor 
and  odor,  of  light  straw  color,  clear  and  brilliant  in  ap- 
pearance, free  from  moisture,  and  must  bleach  to  a 
choice  white. 

5.  Good  off  summer  yellow  shall  be  free  from  water 
and  settlings,  and  prime  in  color  and  off  in  taste. 

Off  summer  yellow  shall  be  free  from  water  and  set- 


tlings, off  in  taste  and  color,  and  should  be  sold  by 
sample. 

7.  Prime  Crude — Crude  cotton  seed  oil  to  pass  as 
prime  must  be  made  from  sound  decorticated  seed,  must 
be  sweet  in  flavor  and  odor,  free  from  water  and  set- 
tlings, and  must  produce  prime  summer  yellow  grade 
by  the  usual  refining  methods  with  a  loss  in  weight  of 
not  exceeding  9  per  cent.  Provided,  that  any  oil  that 
refines  with  a  greater  loss  than  9  per  cent.,  but  still 
makes  prime  summer  yellow  grade,  shall  not  be  rejected, 
but  shall  be  reduced  in  price  by  a  corresponding  per 
cent,  of  the  contract  price  of  the  oil. 

8.  Choice  crude  must  be  made  from  sound  decorti- 
cated seed;  must  be  sweet  in  flavor  and  odor,  light  in 
color,  free  from  water  and  settlings,  and  test  not  over  1 
per  cent.  F.  F.  A. ;  shall  produce,  when  properly  refined, 
choice  summer  yellow  oil  at  a  loss  in  weight  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  per  cent,  for  Texas  oil,  and  at  a  normal  loss 
for  oil  from  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

11.  All  sales,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon  by 
buyer  and  seller,  are  sold  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  fatty 
acid,  not  to  fall  below  40  per  cent.  If  containing  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid,  soap  stock  shall  not  be 
considered  merchantable.  Delivery  to  be  made  in' iron- 
bound  hardwood  packages  or  tank  cars. 

A  contract  tank  car  of  soap  stock  shall  be  50,000 
pounds. 

24.  All  offers,  sales  or  purchases  of  cotton  seed  oil 
(or  other  cotton  seed  products)  shall  be  understood,  un- 
less specified  to  the  contrary,  to  be  f.  o.  b.  ears  at  the 
mill,  and  on  the  basis  of  prime  quality.  Unless  specially 
stated,  oil  shall  be  considered  as  sold  loose,  and  buyer 
shall  furnish  tank  cars. 

25.  All  sales  of  cotton  seed  products,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  shall  be  for  cash,  payments  to  be  made 
by  resident  buyers,  on  presentation  of  invoice  with  rail- 
road ticket  signed,  or  bill  of  lading  attached  showing 
delivery  of  goods  to  the  carrier  in  good  order. 

Any  tender  of  a  grade  of  oil,  meal  or  cake  better  than 
the  grade  sold  shall  be  deemed  a  good  delivery. 

26.  Payment  of  non-resident  buyers  shall  be  by 
sight  or  demand  draft,  with  -}  of  1  per  cent,  exchange, 
with  bill  of  lading  attached,  showing  delivery  of  goods 
to  the  carrier  in  good  order,  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

27.  When  goods  are  delivered  to  the  carrier  as 
agreed,  whether  in  whole  or  partial  completion  of  trade, 
payment  for  same  shall  become  due,  if  presented  during 
banking  hours,  and  all  risks  belong  to  the  buyer. 

28.  On  all  sales  of  cotton  seed  products  to  or 
through  regular  brokers,  the  seller  shall  pay  the  broker- 
age, unless  otherwise  specially  agreed. 

29.  When  a  trade  is  closed  with  or  through  a 
broker,  it  shall  be  understood  that  his  fee  has  been 
earned,  whether  the  goods  are  finally  delivered  or  not, 
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provided  the  failure  to  deliver  arrives  from  the  fault  of  Stove   Polish. 

j,         n  Parts, 

the  seller.  „                                                                   „ 

_       ,,  j     ,      ,      ,  ,  ,     -.  Ceresm 12 

30.  On  all  trades  by  telegraph,  day  messages  re- 

quiring  day  answers  shall  be  open  until  12  midnight  of  I  c "    "  ' 

*      ,  8  ,  .  ,  L      ,T.  /  t    n  i  Turpentine  oil 100 

the  day  on  which  sent.     Fight  messages  shall  be  open  x 

until  noon  following  the  night  on  which  sent.    The  time  c   /     c  ' v  _' '  '  ' .' ' 

when  telegrams  are  filed  in  telegraph  office  sending  same  ^^  e     &raP  *  e  "  '".  " 

,  ,1  .        -,     ,           ii       i                     -a  Melt  the  ceresm  and  wax  together,  remove  from  the 

to  govern,  and  this  rule  to  apply  only  when  no  specific  ,-,,...,,        n     n         n 

,.       .      ,    ,    ,  .     .,         .   .     !     «.  lire,  and  when  half  cooled  stir  in  the  lampblack  and 

time  is  stated  in  the  original  oiler.  .                                                     r 

.  „.      ._,  n                  •<-!•        j.1            i         i     j.  graphite,  previously  rubbed  up  with  the  oil  of  turpen- 

31.  Eules  governing  trades  m  cotton  seed  products  .',.-,,-,.,         .       ,-, 

.           ,.  °        .      °       ,               „             -n         •;.  tine,     Stir  until  the  mixture  is  cold. 
are  only  applicable  m  the  absence  ot  a  specific  written 

contract  stating  special  conditions,  but  either  party  to 

,          ,                        ?,,                -In  Metal    Polish. 

a  trade  may  demand  a  formal  written  or  printed  con-  j 

tract  as  soon  as  the  trade  is  completed.    Such  contracts  Parts. 

(unless  specially  excepted)  being  subject  to  all  the  rules  Dried  sodjnm  carbonate 5 

of  this  association.  Soap 20 

32.  All  trades   in  cotton  seed   products   shall   be  Levigated  emery 100 

either  immediate,  prompt  or  specified  dates  of  delivery.  Water 100 

(1)  Immediate  shall  be  within  five  working  clays.  Mi_Xj  pilt  011  a  water  bath  and  heatj  under  constant. 

(2)  Prompt  shall  be  within  ten  working  days.  agitation,  until  a  smooth  homogenous  paste  has  been 

(3)  Specified  dates  according  to  contract.  obtained. 

In  all  cases  bill  of  lading  shall  be  evidence  of  date  of  jj 

shipment.  Jewellers'  rouge. 

buyers  tanks.  Petrolatum,  equal  parts. 

33.  In  case  the  buyer  furnishes  tank  cars,  ship-  jjj 

ments  of  same  by  buyers  shall  be  as  follows :  Parts. 

(1)  Immediate  shipment,  within  two  days.  Emerv  flour  ....                                   .50 

(2)  Prompt  shipment,  within  five  days.  Jewellers'  rouge  .  .                                   50 

(3)  Specified  Shipment — Tank  cars   shall  be  for-  Mutton  suet   ..40 

warded  by  buyer  in  such  time  that,  under  the  ordinary  Oleic  acid   .                                               40 

course  of  transportation,  the  tank  cars  shall  reach  the  Petrolatum  .                                                 1 

seller  in  time  to  allow  him  to  make  delivery  as  per  con-  Melt  the  suet  and  oleie  aeid  together  over  a  water 

tract.     In  case  the  buyer  does  not  furnish  tank  cars  as  bathj  and  when  thoroughly  mixed  remove  from  the  fire, 

specified  above,  he  shall  pay  the  seller  $2  per  day  for  When  cooled,  but  still  soft,  add  the  powders,  and  rub 

each  tank  car  for  every  day's  delay  beyond  the  expira-  until  they  arc  even]y  distributed  throughout  the  mass, 
tion  of  the  contract  time  of  shipment.     The  railroad 

records  to  govern  as  to  time  of  shipments  and  time  of  Control  of  Soap  Trade. 
deliveries  of  tank  cars,  provided  that  this  $2  per  day  is  Consul  Skinner,  writing  from  Marseilles,  says : 
a  demurrage  charge  only,  and  that  nothing  in  this  rule  "With  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  the  United 
may  be  taken  to  limit  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  States  has  within  itself  the  elements  necessary  to  con- 
cancellation,  or  limit  the  measure  of  damage,  under  the  trol  the  soap  trade  of  the  world — a  trade  in  which  Mar- 
contract,  seilles  has  been  supreme  for  many  years.     Experience 

34.  If  more  than  one  tank  car  is  to  be  furnished  has  proved  that  the  best  soap  is  the  product  of  either 
for  the  same  delivery  under  one  transaction,  the  first  cocoanut  and  cotton  or  peanut  oil  in  about  equal  quan- 
car  only  shall  be  shipped  as  above,  and  the  balance  shall  titles.  We  are  now  exporting  cotton  oil  to  the  European 
follow  as  rapidly  as  the  seller  can,  with  certainty,  load  soap  trade,  and  at  Marseilles  the  cocoanut  crushing  in- 
the  same.                                                        .  dustry  is  at  present  centralized. 

Seller  shall  in  all  cases  load  cars  within  forty-eight  "Over    1,250,000    pounds    of    copra   were   received 

hours  of  arrival  at  destination.  here  from  foreign  countries   during  the  first  half  of 

Seller  shall  in  all  cases  inspect  tank  cars  and  clean  1900,  most  of  which  was  from  the  Philippines.     There 

them  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer,  charging  is  no  apparent  reason  why  American  capital  should  not 

only  actual  cost  for  same.  crush  these  nuts  in  the  Philippines  and  ship  the  oil  to 

In  case  the  seller  does  not  load  tank  cars  within  the   United    States,   thus   effecting   a  great   saving   of 

forty-eight  hours  after  their  arrival  at  the  mill,  he  shall  freight  and  enabling  our  manufacturers,  who  already 

pay  the  buyer  $2  per  day  for  each  tank  car  for  every  have   cotton   oil   at   their   command,   to    dominate   the 

day's  delay  beyond  the  forty-eight  hours.  business." 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Sudsmaker  330 

Lapwing  A-  Geissert,  Phil'a. 

Listerol    Alma  F.  Wooster, 

Norwalt.Ohio. 
Mission      W.  J.  Harvey,   Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Monad  11 
King  Cole's  321 
Major  Domo  16 
Bocabelli        Enos     F.  Jones 

Chem.Co.,    N.  Y. 
Evangeline  16 
King  Dodo  120 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking-  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating-  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.''''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  <&,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


GEO.  M, sterne  &  son,  DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RIALTO, 

CHICAGO 


SOLICIT     YOUR  INQUIRIES  FOR 

MARKETS  AND  PARTICULARS  ON 


TALLOW,  CREASES, 
COTTON  SEED  OILS, 
COTTON    OIL    SOAP, 


A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drug's,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2r00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


MYRBANE--The   Purest. 

<^"ALO"Cuaranteed  Qua,ity- 

Synthetic  Perfumes.  Petroleum  Soap  Stocks. 

Petroleum  Oils  and  Jelly.  Fuller's  Earth. 

Glycerine,  crude  and  refined.         Boxes  and  Snooks. 
Machinery  and  Apparatus. 

INDURINE    The  Best 
irauUKIPIC,        Cold  Water  Paint. 

75  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Oil  Paint. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

f|C        f|K          f\K         f\K         f|V         f|K          f\X.         fK          f|K         f|K 

In   writing-   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
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The  American  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  has 
now  been  organized  for  a  little  over  three  months  and  a 
beginning  may,  at  least,  be  said  to  have  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  its  active  work.  During  the  time  which 
passed  since  the  original  meeting  in  Chicago  in  April 
last,  its  membership  has  increased  in  number  well  into 
the  sixties,  and  several  meetings  have  been  held. 

At  these  meetings  committee  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived which  aug^r  well  for  energetic  activity  in  further 
work  for  the  common  interest,  and  the  meetings  them- 
selves have  been  characterized  by  the  greatest  harmony 
among  the  attending  members,  so  that  the  association 
lias  been  fairly  and  safely  launched  upon  the  rather  trou- 
bled waters  of  a  great  industry. 


And  whatever  may  happen  to  it,  it  does  not  intend  to 
be  becalmed.  But  the  directors  believe  in  making  haste 
slowly,  and  if  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  place  the  finger 
upon  a  given  spot  to  point  out  an  abuse  that  has  been 
clone  away  with,  an  evil  that  has  been  corrected,,  it  is  not 
from  lack  of  application  to  the  problems  involved. 


But  the  existing  abuses  are  numerous;  they  affect 
different  firms  in  different  degrees  and  ways;  not  all 
members  have  the  same  opinions  on  either  the  relative 
badness  of  the  several  evils  or  on  the  goodness  of  the 
remedies  proposed;  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  there  are 
more  firms  still  outside  of  the  association  than  there  are 
in  it,  and  their  position  toward  any  attempted  reform 
must  needs  be  taken  into  consideration  in  formulating 
decisive  and  exact  plans. 


It  is  evident  enough  that  the  discontinuance  of  use- 
less sacrifices,  as  will  be  advocated  by  the  association, 
would  operate  to  the  advantage  of  non-members  as  well 
as  of  members,  to  the  small  as  well  as  the'  larger  facto- 
ries, if  the  non-members  and  small  factories  adhered  to 
the  same  business  rules  to  which  the  association  mem- 
bers may  pledge  themselves.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
while,  united,  the  soap  manufacturers  can  benefit  them- 
selves and  the  entire  industry  very  materially,  refrac- 
tions "outsiders"  could  upset  the  best  plans  almost  as 
effectually  as  could  a  member  of  the  association  who 
would  break  his  agreements. 

The  association  preceding  the  present  one  adopted 
certain  rules  which  were  entirely  reasonable  and  contem- 
plated none  of  the  restrictions  that  make  associations 
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unpopular;  yet  it  was  only  a  few  months  until  these 
rules  were  broken  by  certain  members  of  the  association 
themselves.  To  be  more  successful  in  the  present  in- 
stance will  require  an  amount  of  acumen,  foresight  and 
diplomacy  which  precludes  any  idea  of  haste.  Where 
one  member  desires  premiums  abolished,  another  (who 
perhaps  uses  them  extensively)  believes  that  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  should  be  retrenched;  the 
large  advertiser  would  like  to  do  away  with  the  "5  boxes 
with  one  free  box"  plan  of  attracting  orders;  another 
would  like  to  see  a  number  of  salesmen  called  off;  still 
another  believes  in  dividing  territory,  and  all  these  (and 
other)  differences  of  opinion  will  require  bridging  over, 
adjusting,  harmonizing,  or  whatever  the  diplomatic 
word  for  the  process  may  be.  Whatever  plans  are  event- 
ually adopted,  they  will  need  to  be  such  as  to  commend 
themselves  sufficiently  to  all  members  to  secure  the 
strictest  adherence  to  them  on  the  part  of  each  of  them. 
■ — In  addition,  in  order  to  make  these  plans  effective, 
some  means  must  be  devised  for  dealing  with  those  who. 
seeking  to  profit  from  continuing  an  abuse  which  the 
association  is  endeavoring  to  overcome,  remain  outside 
of  the  association  and,  for  example,  perhaps  offer  prem- 
iums or  long  credit  or  whatever  the  association  may  seek 
to  correct. 


In  the  meantime  the  meetings  in  themselves,  through 
promoting  friendly  intercourse  among  competitors,  have 
a  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  and  are  much  appreciated 
for  that  alone.  So  let  us  possess  our  souls  in  peace  and 
hope  for  effective  rather  than  rapid  results. 


Geo.  A.  Schmidt  of  Chicago  has  just  returned  from 
European  trip. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Sellmer  of  the  Crystal 
Soap  Co.,  Milwaukee,  is  quite  ill. 


Difficulties   in   Selling   Soap. 

As  if  the  soap  salesman's  lot  were  not  already  scan- 
tily strewn  with  roses,  the  druggists  have  united  to  force 
some  ideas  of  their  own,  out  of  which  have  grown  diffi- 
culties that  have  at  last  found  their  way  into  print.  The 
Eureka  Soap  Co.  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Era  and  published  several  letters  on  their 
standpoint,  of  which  the  following  is  the  latest : 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  July  6,  1301. 
To  the  Editor: — Will    you  kindly    publish  the    en- 
closed   letter   in  answer  to  the    letter  from  Mr.  I.  N. 
Heims,  which  appeared  in  yours  of  June  20th.     As  we 
feel  that  Mr.  Heims  dodired  the  issue  in  his  letter  of 


June  10th,  which  was  published  by  you  on  June  20th,  we 
would  like  you  to  publish  the  statement  made  below. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Heims  should  accuse  us 
of  any  lack  of  courtesy  and  consideration,  simply  be- 
cause we  did  not  notify  him  that  we  had  written  a  let- 
ter for  publication  in  your  valued  publication.  We  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  notify  Mr.  Heims,  as  we 
thought  that  all  of  the  up-to-date  retail  druggists  read 
The  Pharmaceutical  Era,  and  we  thought  that  either 
Mr.  Heims  or  some  of  his  associates  would  certainly  see 
this  letter  of  ours,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 7th. 

•  Mr.  Heims  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  explaining 
why  the  Eureka  Soap  Company  should  sell  Craddock's 
Medicated  Blue  Soap  only  to  the  drug  trade,  but  does 
not  give  any  reason  why  he  declined  to  give  our  sales- 
man a  card,  when  this  salesman  was  selling  nothing  but 
the  Andre  Illinois  Line  of  toilet  soaps,  which  line  of 
toilet  soaps  is  sold  exclusively  to  the  drug  trade.  When 
Mr.  Heims  refused  to  give  our  salesman,  selling  the  An- 
dre Dunois  Toilet  Soap,  a  card,  he  simply  forced  all  of 
the  members  of  his  association  to  purchase  toilet  soaps 
from  factories  which  sell  their  entire  out-put  to  the  gen- 
eral trade  and  absolutely  ignore  the  drug  trade.  We 
would  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Heims  expects  to  benefit 
the  members  of  his  association  if  he  is  going  to  prevent 
them  from  purchasing  goods  which  are  sold  only  to  the 
drug  trade,  when  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  buy  this 
same  class  of  goods  from  any  other  manufacturers  ex- 
cept those  selling  to  all  classes  of  trade. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  for  Mr.  Heims  or 
the  retail  druggists  of  the  United  States  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Eureka  Soap  Company  have  made 
a  mistake  in  selling  Craddock's  Medicated  Blue  Soap 
to  the  general  trade,  but  we  do  think  it  is  highly  im- 
portant for  the  druggists  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  wish  to  buy  a  line  of  toilet  soaps  which 
are  sold  only  to  the  drug  trade,  or  whether  they  wish 
to  buy  the  same  goods  which  are  sold  to  all  classes  of 
trade. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  we  are  very  anxious 
to  sell  the  Andre  Dunois  line  to  every  retail  druggist 
of  the  United  States,  but  if  they  prefer  buying  soaps 
which  are  sold  to  all  classes  of  trade,  then  we  will  take 
cur  chances  with  the  other  manufacturers  on  our  gen- 
eral line  of  soaps,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  drug- 
gists all  over  the  United  States  are  giving  us  a  liberal 
share  of  their  patronage,  and  we  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  all  of  the  better  class  of  retail  druggists  will  handle 
the  Andre  Dunois  Line  of  toilet  soaps  exclusively,  with 
the  exception  of  some  advertised  brands  which  they  will 
always  be  forced  to  carry. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  article  space,  we  re- 
main, Yours  very  truly, 

THE  EUREKA  SOAP  COMPANY. 
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QUESTION — I  want  to  use  an  emblem  as  a  trade- 
mark which  is  used  by  another  party  in  a  different  line 
of  business.     Can  I  do'  it  without  being  liable? 

Merchant. 

Reply — The  object  of  a  trade-mark  is  to  show  who 
is  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  merchandise  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  used  and  to  prevent  others 
from  finding  a  market  for  their  goods  under  a  mistaken 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  merchandise  produced  by  the  owner  of  the  origi- 
nal trade-mark,  and  no  other  person  is  allowed  to  sell 
goods  of  a  similar  kind  under  the  same  mark.  But 
where  the  goods  are  of  a  totally  different  character  the 
reason  of  the  rule  does  not  apply.  If  one  dealer  sells 
plows  under  a  certain  trade-mark  it  cannot  damage  him 
that  another  sells  cotton  cloth  under  the  same  trade- 
mark, and  the  action  of  the  latter  cannot  be  prevented. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  goods  sold  by  the 
newcomer  not  only  must  not  be  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  originally  sold  under  the  same  trade-mark,  but 
they  must  not  be  goods  which  might  be  made  by  using 
the  others  as  a  raw  material.  Thus  in  a  ease  in  which 
the  plaintiff  had  adopted  the  words  "Lone  Jack"  to 
designate  smoking  tobacco  made  by  him,  and  the  de- 
fendants had  afterwards  applied  the  words  to  cigar- 
ettes, the  latter  was  enjoined  from  continuing  the  use 
upon  the  ground  that  it  might  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tion that  his  cigarettes  were  made  of  this  particular  to- 
bacco. If  the  form,  marks,  contents,  words,  or  the 
special  arrangement  of  the  same,  or  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  alleged  infringer's  device,  is  such  as  would 
be  likely  to-  mislead  one  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pur- 
chasing the  goods,  and  induce  him  to  suppose  that  he 
was  purchasing  the  genuine  article,  then  the  similarity 
is  such  as  entitles  the  injured  party  to  equitable  protec- 
tion. *  *  But  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere 
when  ordinary  attention  by  the  purchaser  of  the  article 
would  enable  him  at  once  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other. 

In  another  case  the  court  said:  "Two  trade-marks 
are  substantially  the  same  in  legal  contemplation,  if  the 
resemblance  is  such  as  to  deceive  an  ordinary  purchaser 
giving  such  attention  to  the  same  as  such  a  purchaser 
usually  gives,  and  to  cause  him  to  purchase  the  one  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  other."  See  96  U.  S.,  245,  and  14 
Wall,  511. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


What  Are  Lubricants? 

In  .your  article  in  April  1  issue  on  "What  are  Lubri- 
cants?" you  say  the  question  has  not  been  very  ade- 
quately or  correctly  answered.  One  word,  in  our  opin- 
ion, answers  it.  A  lubricant  is  a  "cooler."  The  ex- 
planation is  not  at  all  involved;  on  the  contrary,  quite 
simple. 


First,  let  us  understand  that  heat  tendency  is  toward 
radiation;  that  diffusion  of  heat  is  aided  by  evapora- 
tion, humidity,  like  water,  being  a  good  conductor  and 
absorbent  of  heat.  For  instance,  dip  a  heated  iron  in 
water,  and  note  the  evaporisation  and  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  heat.  Put  a  drop  of  ether  upon  your  hand,  and 
feel  it  vaporise;  feel  the  cold  place,  due  to  the  sudden 
loss  of  heat  by  vaporisation.  How  chilly  you  are  on  a 
warm  day  in  wet  clothing,  owing  to  evaporation  of  the 
water  from  your  body,  and  how  much  warmer  the  bather 
is  in  water  than  out  of  it,  though  the  actual  temperature 
of  water  is  lower  than  the  temperature  of  air.  The 
blacksmith  immerses  and  withdraws  the  hot  iron  rapidly, 
to  expedite  the  cooling. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  shaft  and  journal.  Friction 
is  antithetical  to  evaporation.  Friction  increases  in  a 
direct  ratio  of  resistance.  Two  pieces  of  iron  or  steel, 
running  against  each  other,  produce  heat  rapidly;  a 
piece  of  steel  running  against  a  piece  of  soft  metal,  less 
rapidly ;  if  run  in  a  plastic  substance,  still  less  rapidly, 
and  a  piece  of  steel  would  have  to  run  very  rapidly  in- 
deed to  produce  sensible  heat  in  fluid. 

The  point  of  evolution  of  heat  is  the  point  or  line  of 
metal  contact  between  the  shaft  and  journal.  A  mag- 
nifying glass  will  reveal  this.  No  matter  how  fine  par- 
tided  the  lubricant — whether  inert  matter  or  fluid — the 
point  of  contact  is  still  there,  and  will  not  be  cushioned 
off;  hence,  the  usually-accepted  idea  of  lubrication  or 
cushioning  by  interposing  mobile  particles  is  not  wholly 
true.  The  points  of  contact  and  resultant  heat  genera- 
tion are  met  with  their  "reagent,"  evaporation,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
loss  of  oil  or  other  lubricant. 

Right  here  comes  the  study  of  lubricants.  To  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  lubricant,  the  substance  must  have  the 
proper  density,  cohesion,  or  viscosity,  so  that  its  atoms 
may  not  be  too  easily  separated,  but  wil  constantly  sur- 
round the  point  of  friction  and  heat  generation,  and 
allay  the  heat  constantly  by  evaporation,  and  the  proper 
fire  test  or  vaporising  point,  so  that  it  will  not  evaporate 
either  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  exhaust  itself  before  its  work 
is  done,  or  too  slowly,  so  as  to  form  a  residuum  or  re- 
sisting substance,  and  so  increase  the  frictional  energy, 
instead  of  allaying  it. 

The  condition  of  the  bearings;  the  different  metals 
of  which  they  are  composed;  the  different  metal  con- 
tacts, as  steel  to  brass,  or  iron  to  babbitt;  the  weight  of 
the  revolving  body ;  the  length  and  diameter  of  bearing ; 
the  rapidity  of  motion;  the  direction  of  motion,  whether 
revolving  or  traveling  to  and  fro,  and  many  other  con- 
ditions, call  for  different  constituencies  in  lubricants; 
hence,  the  valve  oils,  journal  oils,  dynamo  oils,  cup 
greases,  car  oils,  etc.,  etc.,  each  combining  the  necessary 
qualities  of  varying  density,  cohesion,  volatility,  adhe- 
sion, and  mobility.     Oils  that  have  been  distilled    are 
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usually  the  best  lubricants  where  heat  is  generated 
rapidly,  and  residual  oils  where  contact  is  made  under 
heat  other  than  that  induced  by  friction. 

This  may  not  answer  the  question  fully  or  techni- 
cally, but  it  should  lead  to  the  proper  direction  of  inves- 
tigation on  the  question  of  lubrication. 

Tiik  Globe  Oil  Company,  in 
Oil  and  Colorman's  Journal. 


Transparent  Glycerine  Soap 
Without  Spirits. 

The  soapboiler  is  greatly  hampered  in  the  use  of 
spirits  by  excise  matters,  and  any  means  of  avoiding  its 
use  is  therefore  always  welcome.  Methylated  spirits 
cannot  be  used,  and  therefore  the  soapboiler  has  to  pay 
the  full  duty.  The  following  remarks  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  transparent  glycerine  soap  without  spirit  will  be 
found  to  show  marked  differences  from  the  text  books, 
but  they  are  the  outcome  of  an  extensive  experience  in 
making  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  product  can  be  exposed 
to  18  deg.  of  frost  without  suffering  in  condition  or  ap- 
pearance, provided  the  change  to  warm  again  does  not 
take  place  too  suddenly.  In  this  case,  the  soap  will 
effloresce.    The  following  is  the  process : 

300  lbs.  of  white  neutral  tallow  and  370  of  good 
cocoanut  oil  are  fused  together  with  steam  in  a  clean 
iron  pan.  The  heating  is  then  stopped,  and  380  lbs. 
of  pale  castor  oil  are  added.  The  whole  is  then  treated 
to  130  deg.  P.  In  the  meantime,  5-40  lbs.  of  38  deg. 
B.  caustic  soda  lye  and  50  of  warm  water  have  been 
mixed,  and  this  lye  is  gradually  stirred  into  the  fats  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  130  deg.  has  been  reached. 
When  all  is  in,  and  the  mass  has  set,  the  pan  is  heated 
to  boiling.  In  half-an-hour  a  clear  honey-colored  grain 
lies  in  the  pan  and  crutching  can  be  resumed.  Ninety 
pounds  of  crystal  soda  are  now  added,  and  the  pan  is 
covered  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  add  a 
solution  of  300  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  in  320  of  water, 
and  stir  well  at  about  170  deg.  P.,  and  then  add  any 
cuttings.  When  all  is  well  crutched,  allow  the  soap  to 
stand  and  clear.  Then  add  750  to  800  lbs.  of  a  sugar- 
filling  composed  of 

Glucose        89  lbs. 

90  per  cent,  carbonate  of  potash ....     42  lbs. 

Common  salt    38  lbs. 

Water 30  gals. 

The  finished  soap  must  look  dark  and  clear  under  a 
very  light  white  froth.  If  the  latter  is  thick  and  felty, 
water  is  needed,  and  will  soon  put  things  right.  The 
soap  is  moulded  at  about  125  deg.  P.,  and  can,  of  course, 
be  scented  and  colored  at  will.  Fennel  oil,  and  better, 
aniseed  oil,  are  to  be  recommended. — "Seifenfabrikant." 


Soap   in   The   Transvaal. 

The  soap  factory  at  Quelimane,  which,  we  believe, 
is  the  only  industry  of  its  kind  in  the  Transvaal,  is  about 
to  be  closed.  The  factory  was  erected  some  little  time 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Transvaal  with 
soap.  Under  the  mutual  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween the  Transvaal  and  the  Portuguese  colonies,  it  was 
possible  to  undersell  other  foreign  importers,  and  the 
factory  prospered  and  helped  Quelimane  considerably. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  depopulation  of  the 
Transvaal  of  its  soap-using  element,  struck  the  first  blow 
at  the  industry,  and  now  the  introduction  of  British 
Custom  Tariffs  has  finished  any  possibility  of  the  con- 
cern being  continued  in  Portuguese  territories,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  duties  placed  on  all  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture. 


Nicaragua  and  the  Soap  Trade. — It  would  seem  that 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  soap 
among  the  Nicaraguans.  In  his  report  to  the  foreign 
office  the  British  consul  for  the  republic  says  at  present 
the  most  saleable  variety  is  blue  mottled,  in  boxes  of 
12  or  24  bars,  weighing  3  lbs.  each,  and  costing  about 
15s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Strong  boxes  are  advised  for  ship- 
ment, so  that  they  can  stand  the  rough  handling  of 
transhipment.  The  consul  says,  "Too  much  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  carrying  out  shipping  instructions,  and 
consular  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  in  duplicate  must 
be  sent  with  all  goods  shipped  in  Nicaragua;  should 
there  be  any  doubt  or  omission  of  instruction  from 
client  as  to  declaration  of  a  certain  article,  it  would  be 
best  to  consult  with  the  resident  Nicaraguan  consul  to 
avoid  mistakes  which  may  cause  the  importer  ten  times 
as  much  trouble  and  expense  as  the  article  is  worth." 


Supperfatted    Soap. 

For  the  manufacture  of  superfatted  medicinal  soaps, 
de  Groot  (Pharm.  Weehblad)  recommends  the  addition 
to  olive  oil  of  a  little  less  potash  lye  than  is  actually  re- 
quired for  its  saponification  and  to  shake  the  mixture  in 
the  cold  until  a  stiff  soap  is  formed,  which  is  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days,  when  it  will  be  found 
perfectly  neutral,  so  that  a  solution  of  1 :5  of  cold  strong 
alcohol  is  not  colored  red  by  phenol-phthalein.  De 
Groot  used  of  65  parts  of  olive  oil  and  25  parts  of  a  42 
per  cent,  potash  lye.  The  cold-prepared  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  soap  thus  produced  is  opalescent,  but  becomes 
clear  on  the  addition  of  some  strong  alcohol  or  of  a  few- 
drops  of  potash  lye.  On  the  addition  of  some  lard  or 
fat  and  of  the  required  quantity  of  sapo  medieatus,  solid 
superfatted  soaps  result,  to  which  the  customary  druge 
can  be  easily  added. 
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Foreign   Soap   in    Italy. 

The  British  Consul  says  that  soap  is  chiefly  imported 
from  France,  Germany.  Belgium,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  quantity  imported  from  the  three  first  coun- 
tries mentioned  above  has  been  regularly  increasing. 
British  soap  is  considered  here  as  quite  an  article  of 
luxury  both  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality  and  high 
price,  rendered  still  higher  by  a  duty  of  about  £2  ster- 
ling per  quintal  (220  lbs.) .  The  majority  of  consumers 
are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  cheaper  brands, 
and  hence  the  decrease  in  so  far  as  the  British  article 
is  concerned. 


Manufacture  of  Fatty  Acids  and 
Glycerine. 

Following  is  the  j)rocess  carried  out  in  a  French  fac- 
tory, which  produces  24  cwt.  of  glycerine  per  day  from 
about  15  tons  of  fat.  Most  of  the  apparatus  is  con- 
structed of  copper,  as  iron  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
fatty  acids,  and  the  work  goes  on  night  and  day.  The 
capital  employed  is  about  $15,000.  The  whole  process- 
may  be  divided  into  six  stages,  as  follows : 

1.  Melting  of  the  fat. 

2.  Decomposition  of  the  fat. 

3.  Separation  of  the  glycerine  water  from  the  fatty 
acids. 

4.  Saponification  and  precipitation  of  fatty  acid, 
retained  by  the  glycerine. 

5.  Purification  of  the  glycerine  from  acid  and  other 
impurities. 

G.     Concentration  of  the  glycerine  to  28  cleg.  B. 

The  fat  is  heated  by  means  of  steam  and  pumped 
into  digesters,  where  it  is  saponified  with  lime  or  mag- 
nesia by  the  aid  of  high  pressure  steam.  The  saponifi- 
cation takes  eight  to  ten  hours.  When  it  is  finished, 
the  mass  is  run  into  settling  tanks  where  the  soap  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  left  to  stand  for  about 
six  hours.  In  that  time  the  fatty  acids  have  risen  to  the 
top,  and  a  clear  solution  of  glycerine  and  other  things 
support  them.  If  lime  has  been  used,  there  is,  of  course, 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vat.  The  glycerine  solution  is  then  run  off  and  purified 
from  the  fatty  acid  it  contains  by  saponifying  with  lime. 
It  is  then  neutralised  and  left  to  stand  for  12-14  hours 
for  the  lime  soap  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  together  with 
any  dirt  that  may  be  present.  The  resulting  glycerine 
is  then  evaporated,  that  operation  being  controlled  by 
observations  of  the  increasing  specific  gravity.  This 
regulation  must  be  most  carefully  done,  as  the  heating 
must  be  suspended  the  moment  the  correct  gravity  of 
1.2  is  reached,  to  prevent  undue  loss  of  glycerine.  The 
glycerine  is  then  tested  for  purity  by  incinerating  a 
small   quantity  of   it  in  a  platinum   crucible,  when  it 


should  leave  practically  no  ash  whatever,  and  is  then 
transferred  to  the  drums. 

The  fatty  acids  are  used  for  soap-making,  and  in 
doing  so  it  is  essential  that  the  whole  of  the  lye  neces- 
sary for  the  saponification  should  be  put  into  the  pan 
first.  The  use  of  fatty  acids  instead  of  fats  is  increas- 
ing, as  soap  manufacturers  are  finding  out  that  immense 
economy  in  time  and  fuel  are  thereby  secured. 


Halphen's  Test  For  Cottonseed  Oil. 

Twenty-five  samples  of  olive  oil,  bought  in  open 
market,  were  examined  by  E.  M.  Mason,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  cottonseed  oil.  The  tests  applied  were  Hal- 
phen's Becehi's  and  the  nitric  acid  test.  In  the  main, 
the  three  tests  gave  concordant  results,  but  Halphen's 
is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  By  it  cottonseed  oil  can 
easily  be  detected  when  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  de- 
tect it  by  either  of  the  other  tests. 

Halphen's  test  was  carried  out  as  follows :  Equal 
volumes  (about  2  cc.)  each  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  amyl 
alcohol  and  a  one  or  two  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphur 
in  carbon  disulphide  were  placed  in  a  small  Erlen- 
meyer  flask,  which  was  connected  with  an  upright  con- 
denser, and  heated  on  a  water  bath.  The  length  of  time 
of  heating  required  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  present.  An  oil  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
cottonseed  oil  gave  a  faint  red  color  after  heating  one 
hour,  and  on  standing  several  weeks  the  color  deepened. 
Usually  15  to  20  minutes  is  sufficient.  If  much  cotton- 
seed oil  be  present  a  bright  red  color  will  then  appear. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  test  could  be  made 
quantitative  by  comparing  the  different  shades  of  color 
produced  by  oils  of  known  per  cent,  of  cottonseed  oil, 
for  the  reason  that  oils  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  cottonseed  oil  give  about  the  same  depth  of 
color  as  cottonseed  oil  itself. 

Halphen's  test  is  said  to  be  of  no  value  if  the  cot- 
tonseed oil  to  be  tested  has  been  previously  heated  to 
245°  C,  but  the  same  is  true  of  Becchi's  test. 

Halphen  claims  that  no  other  fixed  oil  will  respond 
to  the  test ;  we  have  applied  it  to  several  oils,  and  have 
not  obtained  the  red  color  with  any  but  cottonseed  oil. 
We  hope  this  will  be  made  an  official  test  for  the  detec- 
tion of  cottonseed  oil  in  any  fixed  oil,  with  perhaps  one 
exeejjtion;  i.  e.,  lard  oil.  We  except  this  because  of  the 
claim  that  the  test  is  so  delicate  that  lard  and  lard  oil 
and  tallow  obtained  from  animals  which  have  been  fed 
upon  cottonseed  meal  will  respond  to  the  test. 

Of  the  twenty-five  samples  examined,  fifteen  re- 
sponded to  Halphen's  test,  but  did  not  all  respond  to 
the  other  tests.  Three  gave  with  this  test  about  as 
much  color  as  pure  cottonseed  oil  itself.  Most  of  the 
fifteen  gave  a  decided  red  color  after  heating  15  to  20 
minutes. 
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Two  gave  a  decided  red  color  after  heating  45  min- 
utes, one  after  heating  one  hour,  and  one  after  heating 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

Other  oils  examined  were,  one  sample  each  of  pea- 
nut oil,  rape  seed  oil  and  poppy  seed  oil,  all  three  sam- 
ples from  a  wholesale  house.  The  first  two  gave  a  de- 
cidedly red  color  and  undoubtedly  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  cottonseed  oil. — Pharmaceutical  Era  Laboratory 
Notes. 


Determination  of  Melting  Points. 

BY  THOMAS  TYRER,  E.  I.   C.,  AND  ALBERT   LEVY. 

The  melting  points  of  menthol  and  thymol  were  com- 
pared with  the  P.  B.  requirements  by — 

(1)  Mills'  method,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a 
glass  funnel  inverted  in  the  bath,  having  openings  at  its 
edge  causing  very  regular  convexion  in  the  liquid  and 
a  very  steady  rise  in  the  thermometer. 

(2)  Method  of  Kuharra  and  Chikiaskige,  in  which 
instead  of  a  capillary-tidje,  halved  microscopical  cover 
glasses  are  used,  between  which  the  substance  is  intro- 
duced in  fine  powder.  A  very  thin  layer  is  then  ob- 
tained, and  the  surface  is  large  compared  to  the  amount 
of  substance  taken. 

(3)  Vanderver's  method,  in  which  the  reflection  in 
a  mirror  of  the  stain  produced  on  absorbent  paper  by 
the  melting  substance  is  observed. 

(4)  The  acoustical  method:  This  method  obviates 
a  fault  found  in  the  ordinary  electric  bell  method,  viz., 
the  fact  that  high  results  are  obtained,  as,  although  ap- 
parent electrical  contact  is  made,  the  bell  does  not  ring, 
owing  to  incipient  electrolysis  of  the  substance  under 
examination.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  small  bat- 
tery, a  Euhmkorff  coil  and  -a  telephone,  and  a  Chrysto- 
manos  melting  beaker. 

The  sketches  describing  the  various  details  of  the 
apparatus  will  appear  in  the  Year-book. 

We  found  that  only  dried  and  purified  menthol 
agrees  with  the  requirements  of  the  P.  B.  The  require- 
ments of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  are  more  stringent, 
and  can  only  be  met  by  a  pure  article  having  brittle 
crystals,  and  a  melting  point  of  43°.  The  wide  limits 
of  P.  B.  for  thymol  makes  the  melting  point  of  the  com- 
mercial, dried  and  purified,  product  agree. 

Before  answering  the  question  as  to  which  of  all 
known  methods  of  taking  melting  points  is  the  best  and 
most  practicable,  it  must  first  be  decided  as  to  which  of 
the  following  four  temperatures  should  be  regarded  as 
the  true  melting  point : — 

(1)  The  temperature  at  which  liquefaction  com- 
mences, which  is  usually  considered  as  the  melting  point 
on  the  continent. 

(2)  The  temperature  when  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stance is  in  a  liquid  state. 


(3)  The  temperature  which  is  adopted  by  the  B.  P., 
namely,  that  temperature  when  the  resolidified  sub- 
stance becomes  liquid  again. 

(4)  The  temperature  of  resolidification. 

Some  of  the  apparatus,  of  which  at  least  20  are  pub- 
lished, are  employed  for  one  or  other  of  these  tempera- 
tures. Some  of  these  methods  are  very  ingenious,  and 
we  trust  to  continue  this  investigation  on  pharmaceutical 
melting  points  in  a  future  paper,  repeating  our  previous 
methods  in  comparison  with  a  number  of  fresh  methods, 
some  of  which  have  points  which  recommend  their  con- 
sideration. It  is  obvious  that  no  single  method  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  pharmaceutical  substances;  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  our  aim  to  determine  which  methods  are  most 
applicable  to  various  substances. 


Ozokerite,  or  Mineral   Wax,  in  Austria. 

-  Ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax.  is  a  resinous  substance 
in  many  respects  resembling  beeswax.  It  is  found  in 
Austria-Hungary,  Eussia,  Eoumania,  Egypt,  Algeria, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  usually  in  connection  with  rock  salt 
and  coal ;  but,  so  far,  it  has  not  been  discovered  any- 
where in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  mining  ex- 
cept in  the  district  of  Baryslaw,  in  the  Austrian  province 
of  Galicia,  and  to  a  limited  extent  at  Tchelekan,  an 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

MINES  AT  BORYSLAW. 

The  existence  of  mineral  wax  in  the  petroleum  dis- 
trict of  Boryslaw  was  known  about  a  century  ago,  but 
for  more  than  fifty  years  it  was  turned  to  no  account. 
In  1856,  one  E.  Doms,  a  merchant  of  Lemberg,  opened 
a  mine  with  a  view  to  utilizing  ozokerite  for  illuminating 
purposes.  He  also  invented  a  lamp  adapted  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  combustible  and  had  it  patented.  The 
successful  working  of  his  mine,  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  large  number  of  speculators,  who  proceeded  to  buy 
from  the  poor  peasants  small  tracts  of  land  known  to 
contain  deposits  of  the  coveted  material,  and  to  sink 
shafts  upon  their  holdings,  until  in  1865  there  were 
around  Boryslaw,  on  an  area  of  only  63  square  miles, 
no  less  than  11,000  ozokerite  pits,  varying  in  depth  from 
25  to  170  feet.  Want  of  working  surface  and  bad  man- 
agement in  time  compelled  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
mine  owners  to  discontinue  operations,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  weeded  out  under  the  operation  of  the 
inexorable  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  now  seem  to 
do  a  moderately  lucrative  business.  An  attempt  has  re- 
cently been  made  to  form  an  ozokerite  trust,  uniting  un- 
der one  ownership  or  management  all  the  existing  mines 
and  mineral  leases  of  lands  known  or  supposed  to  contain 
deposits  of  fossil  wax :  but  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
owners  of  some  smaller  tracts,  the  promoters  of  the 
would-be  trust  are  still  kept  busy  trying  to  reconcile  con- 
llictino-  interests. 
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HOW     OZOKEHITE   IS    MINED. 

Mining  operations  are  commenced  by  sinking  a  shaft 
and  connecting  it  by  galleries  with  the  beds  or  "nests" 
containing  the  wax. 

Sometimes  it  happens  when  a  nest  is  being  opened 
that  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  gases  shut  up  in  the 
same  causes  the  soft  mass  of  wax  to  be  forced  out  with 
great  vehemence.  Such  occurrences  greatly  imperiil 
the  lives  of  the  miners,  who  are  compelled  to  flee  to  some 
higher  part  of  the  shaft  for  safety.  In  some  cases  the 
pressure  is  so  powerful  that  even  the  deepest  shafts  are 
filled  with  wax  up  to  the  surface.  Previous  to  1884  the 
average  yearly  deaths  from  such  accidents  were  9  per 
1,000.  In  recent  years,  however,  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  government  to  protect  the  miners'  lives. 

An  official  investigation  made  in  1893  showed  that 
during  the  previous  year  the  ozokerite  beds  of  Ualicia 
covered  an  area  of  956,885  square  meters  (1,143,898 
square  yards),  and  that  there  were  42  different  mining 
concerns,  employing  5,413  operatives.  The  output  in 
that  year  was  77,586  quintals  (17,068,920  lbs.). 

THE   CLEANING  PROCESS. 

Mineral  wax  is  never  found  in  a  pure  state,  and  such 
of  the  crude  material  as  is  intended  for  export  is  usually 
freed  from  foreign  matter  (earth,  small  btones,  etc.) 
near  the  mines.  It  is  for  this  purpose  put  into  tanks 
which  are  heated  either  by  a  direct  fire  or  by  steam.  In 
the  former  case  the  furnace  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
flames  strike  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
for  otherwise  the  wax  would  overheat,  and  this  would 
cause  partial  distillation  to  take  place. 

At  all  the  larger  works  steam  is  now  used  for  this 
process.  In  the  beginning  the  steam  must  have  the  de- 
gree of  heat  necessary  to  melt  the  wax.  Subsequently 
only  sufficient  heat  need  be  maintained  to  keep  the  mass' 
in  a  liquid  state.  This  is  continued  until  all  earthy 
and  other  foreign  matter  has  settled  to  the  bottom.  Tbe 
wax  is  then  decanted  into  iron  congealing  vessels,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  These  vessels  are 
whitewashed  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
the  congealed  blocks  of  wax.  The  blocks  obtained  are 
generally  from  15  to  25  inches  high,  have  a  diameter  of 
from  30  to  36  inches,  and  weigh  from  650  to  850  pounds. 

THE  MELTING  POINT  OE  OZOKERITE. 

The  melting  point  of  ozokerite  is  from  136°  up  to 
212°  F.  Blocks  of  the  latter  high  degree  of  fusibility, 
however,  are  seldom  found.  The  average  melting  point 
of  the  better  qualities  is  from  140°  to  158°.  If  the  wax 
is  fusible  at  a  lower  temperature  than  136?,  one  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  has  been  adulterated  with 
other  substances. 

ANALYSIS    OF    OZOKERITE. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  one  of  the  better 
qualities  of  unadulterated  Boryslaw  ozokerite : — 


Per  cent. 

Water 0.33 

Naphtha 5.67 

Petroleum 3.67 

Crystallizable  paraffin 82.33 

Other  substances,  residue,  and  loss 8 

Total 100 

THE   MANUFACTURE   OF    CERESIN. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  raw  ozokerite  con- 
sumed in  Austria  is  manufactured  into  ceresin.  There 
are  in  this  country  about  twenty  refineries,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  processes  employed  by  any  two  of  them 
are  identical.  In  most  of  the  refining  works,  the  wax  is 
mixed  with  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
heated  and  filtered  through  bone,  charcoal  or  spodium. 
This  gives  it  a  light-yellow  color.  It  is  then  again 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with  caustic 
soda,  until  every  par+:"le  of  the  acid  is  eliminated. 
Fairly  successful  experiments  have  also  been  made  to 
avoid  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and  substitute  benzole, 
in  which  case  the  dissolvent  must  be  eliminated  by  dis- 
tillation. 

In  the  filtering  process  referred  to,  coal  of  the  size 
of  small  grain  is  placed  between  two  sieves,  which  are 
inserted  in  each  filter.  A  number  of  filters  are  placed 
together  in  a  frame  and  sufficiently  heated  by  direct 
steam  to  keep  the  wax  in  a  liquid  state.  Whenever  the 
coal  has  lost  its  efficacy  as  a  blanching  agent,  it  can,  by 
proper  treatment,  be  resusitated,  or  rendered  again  fit 
for  use. 

After  the  mass  has  been  sufficiently  blanched,  it  is 
decanted  into  funnels  provided  wtih  papers  filters,  and 
having  also  a  contrivance  for  being  heated  during  the 
filtering  process. 

shoemakers'  wax  and  paraffin. 

I  understand  that  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
ozokerite  is  also  consumed  in  Austria  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoemakers'  wax  and  paraffin,  one  being  the  by-pro- 
duct of  the  other.  This  industry,  however,  appears  to 
be  entirely  confined  to  Vienna-. 

uses  oe  ceresin. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  and 
constantly  increasing  uses  of  ceresin.  It  is  mixed  with 
beeswax  in  the  manufacture  of  wax  candles,  for  it  not 
only  increases  the  fusibility  of  the  beeswax,  but  also 
renders  the  candles  much  whiter.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  phonographic  cylinders,  in  model- 
ing, in  galvano-plastic  printing,  and  in  other  arts.  The 
residues  are  worked  up  in  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
graphic cable  wax,  shoe  polish,  and  the  like. 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  OZOKERITE. 

In  the  year  1S99 — no  later  figures  are  available — 
there  were  exported  from  Austria  54,413  quintals  (11,- 
970,860  lbs.)   of  ozokerite,  valued  at  2,149,000  florins 
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($872,494),  of  which  68  2-3  per  cent.,  or  37,367  quintals 
(8,220,740  lbs.),  went  to  Germany. 

The  remainder  was  sent  to  France,  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries.  The  quantity  exported  to  the  United 
States  was  23,368  lbs.  in  1S98  and  22,220  lbs.  in  1899. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values 
of  crude  ozokerite  exported  during  the  five  years  preced- 
ing 1899 :— 

Quantiy. Value. 

Year.  Quintals.  Pounds.        Florins.* 

1894    51,684     11,387,830     1,433,678     $582,073 

1895    50,539     11,141,828     1,493,942       606,540 

1896    57,215     12,613,619     1,916,703       778,172 

1897  .' 51,525     11,359,201     1,906,425       774,008 

1898    44,621       9,816,620     1,740,219       706,429 

*1  florin=40.06  cents. 

EXPORTS  OF  REFINED   OZOKERITE. 

There  were  exported  from  Austria  in  1899  11,210 
quintals  (2,466,200  lbs.)  of  refined  ozokerite,  valued  at 
588,500  florins  ($238,931).  For  several  years  the  ex- 
ports of  the  refined  product  have  been  decreasing,  as  the 
following  table  will  show : — 

Quantiy. Value. 

Year.  Quintals.  Pounds.        Florins. 

1894    36,130     7,949,720     1,586,086     $643,951 

1895    23,822     5,240,840     1,026,921       416,929 

1S96    23,552     5,181,440     1,059,540       430,295 

1897    13,305     2,927,100        545,505       221,475 

1898    14,224     3,129,280        611,632       248,322 

1899    11,210     2,466,200        588,500       238,931 

While,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  statistical  data 

are  not  available  for  1900,  I  gather  from  the  statements 
of  local  dealers  and  refiners  that  last  year's  total  exports 
did  not  materially  differ  in  quantity  from  those  of  1899. 
The  shipments  to  the  United  States  are  insignificant, 
never  having  exceeded  in  value  $5,000  in  any  one  year. 
— Eeport  by  U.  S.  Consul  F.  W.  Hossfeld. 


Glove  Cleaning  Paste. 

There  are  a  number  of  these  soap  mixtures  now  upon 
the  market,  which  is  some  evidence  that  the  things  sell. 
Through  all  of  them  purport  to  be  made  from  quillalai 
bark,  we  have  not  yet  found  any  that  consisted  of  any- 
thing other  than  white  soap,  with  a  scent-smelling  of 
aniseed  in  some  of  them.  There  is  a  recipe  for  this  ar- 
ticle that  has  ben  copied  and  reprinted  into  nearly  every 
book  of  recipes  published  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
that  is  utterly  useless.  It  looks  very  good  on  paper,  but 
it  will  not  work  in  practice.  We  (oils,  colors  and  dry- 
salteries) have  made  several  tries,  but  it  has  always 
caused  the  soap  to  granulate,  and  no  doubt  other  makers 
have  found  this  happen  as  well.  On  one  occasion  we 
used  pure  curd  soap,  and  when  it  went  this  way  again, 
put  this  down  to  the  soap  being  adulterated  with  paraffin 


wax,  which    is    unsaponifiable,  as  many    people    know, 
though  it  will  emulsify  when  mixed  with  borax  or  soap. 
We  quote  this  worthless  formula  that  others  may 
keep  clear  of  attempting  to  make  the  impossible : 
25  parts  soap  in  shavings. 
18       "       water. 
17       "       chloride  of  soda. 
1       "       solution  of  ammonia. 
Method.- — Make  into  a  paste  by  boiling  the  soap  and 
soda  in  the  water,  then  add  ammonia.     The  founder  of 
a  well-known  firm  of  packers  and  manufacturers  of  sun- 
dries— London  Pure  Drug  Company — employed  this  fol- 
lowing formula  successfully : 
7  gall,  water. 
22  lbs.  cocoanut  fat. 
4-1  "     caustic  soda. 
3|  fl.  ozs.  oil  of  lavender. 
Method. — Dissolve  caustic  soda  in  the  water  in  a  pan, 
then  add  the  fat,  boiling  until  saponified,  and  continue 
steadily,  heating  until  pasty.     Add  the  scent  on  cooling, 
stirring  in  thoroughly.     Then    fill    into    tins.     Apply 
with  a  sponge  or  flannel.     We  here  present  a  new  line 
for  the  above  purpose,  a — 

DRY  GLOVE   CLEANER. 

30  lbs.  powdered  cream  of  tartar. 
10  "  "  quillalai  bark. 

6  "  whiting. 

3  fl.  oz.  Russian  leather  scent. 
Method. — Mix  -11  well.     To  use,  apply  with  a  damp 
flannel  or  sponge,  wet  ring  the  dirty  glove  upon  the  handy 
or  put  it  upon  a  wooden  glove  hand,  and  leave  to  dry. 


Splendid    Mode   of  Advertising. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  out 
his  project,  Mr.  Bennier,  the  leader  of  the  Canadian 
Polar  Expedition,  announced  that  every  subscriber  of 
$100  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  will  be  enti- 
tled to  have  a  flag  mounted  at  the  farthest  point  north 
reached  by  the  expedition.  What  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity this  will  afford  enterprising  soap  firms  for  adver- 
tising their  particular  specialties !  It  is  not  yet  known 
for  certain  whether  the  articles  usually  stocked  by  the 
oil  and  colourman  are  used  by  ice-bound  inhabitants 
of  the  North  Pole.  If  not,  their  manufacturers  may 
have  an  opportunity  through  Mr.  Bennier  of  opening 
up  connections.  Those  mamifaeturers  should  not  all 
speak  at  once,  as  Mr.  Bennier  is  already  besieged  with 
offers  of  $100  by  people  in  comfortable  circumstances 
of  no  particular  fame  in  the  world,  who  are  anxious  to 
see  their  name  for  once  in  cola"  print.  Some  energetic 
advertisers  may  consider  it  cheap  at  $100  to  have  an  ad- 
vertising flag  proclaiming  the  superior  virtues  of  their 
soaps,  or  it  may  be  paints,  planted  as  near  the  Ncrth 
Pole  as  the  weather — and  the  natives — will  permit.-  — 
Exchange. 
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Soapsuds   Dessert. 

The  tribes  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  hold  a 
festival  in  the  autumn  .the  crowning  item  of  which  is 
the  partaking  of  a  few  spoonfuls  of  a  howl  of  soapsuds. 

They  gather  in  the  dingy  huts,  which  are  hung  with 
the  staple  food — dried  salmon.  For  light  they  stick 
into  the  ground,  head  downward,  a  silvery  fish  about 
live  inches  long,  set  fire  to  the  tail,  and  they  have  a  torch, 
for  the  fish  burns  steadily. 

After  eating  of  various  uusavory  foods  there  comes 
the  great  treat.  This  is  a  bowl  of  a  frothy,  soapy  mixt- 
ure, obtained  by  crushing  in  a  not  overclean  manner  the 
sapoliti,  or  soap  berries,  and  squeezing  out  the  juice. 
This  is  as  much  like  soapsuds  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  natives  sip  it  from  spoons  of  black  wood, 
neatly  carved,  of  which  they  think  a  great  deal. 


Yellow   Beeswax. 

There  is  probably  not  another  article  of  commerce 
that  needs  to  be  so  carefully  watched  as  beeswax.  Not 
so  much  from  the  druggist's  point  of  view  as  from  the 
fact  that  this  article  is  used  in  a  number  of  processes, 
common  in  the  arts,  where  the  presence  of  a  little  for- 
eign matter,  such  as  tallow,  would  entirely  vitiate  the 
results. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  beeswax  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  stearic  acid,  undoubtedly  coming  from  tal- 
low or  similar  prodiicts  which  had  accidentally  found 
their  way  into  the  beeswax. 

The  process  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  beeswax  of  a  more  attractive  color,  is  to  treat 
the  crude  wax  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  As  is  well 
known,  sulphuric  acid,  even  of  considerable  dilution, 
has  a  saponifying  action  upon  such  products  as  tallow, 
converting  or  decomposing  them  into  their  respective 
acids  and  glycerine.  Stearic  acid,  being  insoluble  in 
water,  of  course  forms  part  and  parcel  of  the  beeswax, 
while  the  glycerine  which  has  been  formed  is  washed 
out  in  the  aqueous  acid  solution. 

Beeswax  containing  free  stearic  acid  always  gives 
an  abnormally  high  acid  number,  while  the  ether  num- 
ber may  or  may  not  be  below  the  normal.  If,  however, 
the  sulphuric  acid  does  not  perceptibly  act  upon  an  im- 
purity like  tallow,  saponifying  it,  the  acid  number  will 
be  low  while  the  saponification  number  will  be  increased. 

The  method  usually  employed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting stearic  acid,  is  to  boil  one  gram  of  the  beeswax 
under  consideration,  with  10  cc.  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol, 
for  five  minutes,  cool  to  about  18  or  20  degrees  C,  filter 
and  dilute  the  filtrate  liberally  with  water.  If  stearic 
acid  is  present,  there  will  be  a  copious  flocculent  precipi- 
tate formed,  while  in  the  absence  of  this  impurity  no 
more  than  a  slight  opalescence  is  the  result. 


The  specific  gravity  also  is  seldom  up  to  what  is 
considered  normal;  that  is,  0.96  at  15  degrees  C.  It 
almost  invariably  falls  slightly  below  this  figure. 

.  The  above  remarks  are  applicable  in  the  main  to 
yellow  beeswax.  When  white  beeswax  comes  up  for 
consideration,  we  have  to  make  liberal  allowances  for 
the  possible  disturbance  of  the  usually  normal  data  of 
yellow  beeswax,  due  to  the  action  of  the  various  bleach- 
ing agents  employed  to  destroy  the  coloring  matter. — 
Lyman  F.  Kebler  in  Pharmac.  Era. 


Antiseptic  Soap. 

The  asepsis  of  the  hands  is  a  prime  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  surgical  operations.  Hence,  at  the  beginning, 
the  operator  cleanses  his  hands  thoroughly  and  uses 
soapy  friction,  brushing  the  nails  and  applying  concen- 
trated solutions  of  permangnate  sublimate,  or  other  sub- 
stances. 

Each  has  his  preferences,  but  all  subject  themselves 
to  minute  precautions  to  assure  perfect  disinfection. 
Some  push  their  caution  so  far  as  to  operate  only  with 
the  hand  enclosed  in  a  rubber  glove,  perfectly  disin- 
fected. 

In  ordinary  life  such  scrupulous  care  is  not  necessary. 
In  surgery  it  must  be  strict;  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion is  involved.  Inoceulation  of  germs  may  give  rise  to 
serious  complications,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  hands 
should  be  secured  by  everyone,  whenever  putrescible 
matter  has  been  touched,  or  the  sick,  affected  with  con- 
tagious diseases,  have  been  approached.  In  such  cases 
wre  must  act  somewhat  like  surgeons,  and  remove  every 
trace  of  microbian  existence. 

For  this  purpose  so-called  antiseptic  soaps  have  been 
prepared,  some  of  which  contain  sublimate,  others  car- 
bolic acid,  lysol,  or  similar  products.  Washing  the  hands 
with  these  is  considered  a  guarantee  of  disinfection. 
There  is  no  ground  for  this  belief,  or,  at  least,  the  addi- 
tion of  these  microbicidal  substances  does  not  add  much 
to  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  soap  itself. 

The  soap  is  a  salt  of  fatty  acids,  and  of  itself  has  an 
antiseptic  value. 

The  soluble  part  has  this  property.  This  fact  may 
be  demonstrated  by  using  a  solution  of  soap  before  or 
after  filtration.  Now  the  antiseptic  agents,  at  least  a 
large  number  of  them,  diminish  this  solubility,  and  thus 
lessen  the  antiseptic  value  of  the  soap. 

To  .*.rify  the  truth  of  these  assertions  completely, 
M.  Coremus,  physician  at  Andulecht,  has  made  some  ex- 
periments which  appear  conclusive.  He  experimented 
on  soaps  with  sublimate  of  2  per  cent.,  and  with  for- 
mol  of  10  per  cent.  By  heating  in  soapy  solutions  of 
ordinary  and  antiseptic  soap,  cultures  of  the  staphy- 
lococcus, the  coli-baccilus,  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax, 
he  ascertained,  under  trial  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
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utes,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  micro- 
bicidal value  between  the  ordinary  and  the  antiseptic 
soaps. 

Another  experiment  disposed  of  the  hypothesis  that 
the  disinfecting  action  was  weakened  by  solution.  M. 
Coremus  infected  the  shaved  skin  of  a  rabbit  with 
microbian  cultures,  and  then  he  washed  the  parts  with 
the  different  soaps.     The  results  were  the  same. 

Thus  the  antiseptic  soaps  are  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  should  not  be  used  if  there  is  serious  need  of  disin- 
fection. A  good,  hard,  white  soap  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion in  warm  water  (30°  or  40°  C.)  will  furnish  much 
greater  security.  This  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a 
surgeon,  but  it  would  suffice  for  ordinary  purposes. — "La 
Nature." 


Annual   Trade   Dinner. 

On  Saturday  the  22nd  ulto.  Messrs.  Edward  Cook 
&  Co.  Ld.,  the  well  known  soap  specialists,  entertained 
their  staff,  agents  and  travelers  (about  100  strong)  at 
The  Holborn  Kestaurant,  where  dinner  was  served  in 
the  "Throne"  room  (which  is,  by  the  way,  a  most  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  room  in  which  to  dine  the  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
dainty  and  fashionable  "Throne"  toilet  soap). 

William  Cook,  Esq.,  presided  and  was  supported  by 
S.  Hall,  Esq.,  T.  Alex.  Cook,  Esq.,  E.  Miall  Cook,  Esq., 
S.  Godfrey  Hall,  Esq.,  W.  Martyn  Cook,  Esq.,  and  E. 
Leonard  Cook,  Esq. 

After  the  dinner — which  was  served  in  the  most 
creditable  manner — had  been  discussed,  and  the  loyal 
toasts  had  been  duly  and  musically  honored,  the  chair- 
man proposed  "The  Offices  and  Works,"  and  in  the 
course  of  his  felicitous  and  cheerful  remarks  spoke  of 
the  happy  manner  in  which  the  year's  work  had  been  car- 
ried out  both  in  the  offices  and  in  the  factory.  Great  al- 
terations had  been  made  in  the  works ;  part,  which  had 
unfortunately  been  burnt  down,  had  been  rebuilt  in  the 
most  up-to-date  style  and  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most 
scientific  machinery,  and  new  offices,  laboratory  and 
stock  rooms  were  in  course  of  construction.  "There 
was"  he  said,  "a  bond  of  union  and  good  comradeship 
"in  the  offices  and  works  which  was  most  pleasant  to  see. 
"The  directors  had  eyer  striven  to  encourage  this  feeling 
"and  it  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  them  to  see  the 
"different  departments  working  together  with  one  aim 
"and  one  object — the  success  of  the  company." — He 
welcomed  them  all ! — heartily  welcomed  them  to  the 
meeting  and  trusted  that  at  their  next  annual  dinner 
they  would  have  to  chronicle  a  record  year  of  unquali- 
fied success.     (Cheers). 

After  the  toast  had  been  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  Att- 
well  (office)  and  S.  Godfrey  Hall,  Esq.  (works),  Mr.  T. 
Alex.  Cook  proposed  "The  Travellers  and  Agents,"  and 


thanked  them  heartily  for  the  push,  the  ability  and  the 
thoroughness  they  had  shown  in  the  last  year's  work. 
The  directors  had  confidence  in  their  representatives 
and  they  felt — they  knew — that  their  representatives 
had  confidence  in  the  company,  and  knew  that  when 
they  were  selling  "Cook's  "Soap"  they  were  selling  a  good 
article,  and  one  that  would  gain  them  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  customers.  Mr.  Cook  then  spoke  of 
the  wa}r  Cook's  "Lightning  Cleanser"  soap  was  growing 
in  popularity.  The  large  sales  lately  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  make  new  and  extensive  arrangements  to  cope 
with  the  trade.  This  was  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
and  he  did  heartily  congratulate  all  concerned  in  its  suc- 
cess. (Great  cheering)  The  great  increase  in  the  sale 
of  toilet  soaps  was  also  a  matter  for  congratulation.  The 
"Kiviera"  and  the  "Throne"  toilet  soaps  with  many  oth- 
ers of  Cook's  specialties  had  become  household  words 
(cheers),  and  a  bright  and  splendid  future  was  before 
them. 

Mr.  W.  Waller  and  Mr.  R.  Somerville  responded,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Hughes  then  propsed  "The  Company," 
which  toast  was  responded  to  by  Samuel  Hall,  Esq. 

Other  toasts  were  "The  Luncheon  and  Cricket  Clubs" 
proposed  by  W.  Martyn  Cook,  Esq.,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Blair  and  Mr.  II.  Tinkham,  and  "The  Visi- 
tors" by  E.  Miall  Cook,  Esq.,  and  responded  to  by  E. 
Harvey  Cook,  Esq. 

During  the  evening  a  very  pleasant  program  of  mu- 
sic, both  instrumental  and  vocal  was  provided  by  Messrs. 
G.  A.  Briance,  H.  Attwell,  B.  Theobald,  D.  E.  Challen, 
Tom  Burgess,  W.  E.  Booth,  F  E.  Blair  and  E.  J.  Austin, 
and  the  hearty  singing  of  "God  Save  the  King"  brought 
a  most  delishtfiil  meeting  to  a  close. 


A  New  Indicator  in  Acidimetry. 

J.  Wolff  ((Jhcme3"he  zcitung)  brings  forward,  as  a 
new  indicator  in  acidimetry,  and  as  especially  valuable 
in  boric  acid  determinations,  a  solution  of  iron  salicylate 
in  sodium  salicylate.  The  product  of  this  mixture  ap- 
pears to  be  a  double  salicylate  of  iron  and  sodium,  but 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  It  is 
very  sensitive  toward  the  alkalies,  sulphur,  nitric  acid, 
hydrobromic,  hydriodic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and,  in 
general,  yield  a  violet  reaction  in  acid  and  an  orange- 
red  in  alkaline  media.  In  borax  titrations  the  borax  is 
dissolved  in  water  ,  and  to  each  aliquot  portion  is  added 
an  excess  or  deeinormal  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  to  the 
indicator.  Normal  soda  solution  is  then  added  to  neu- 
tralization, or  until  an  orange-red  precipitate  is  thrown 
down.  Gtycerin  is  then  added,  as  usual,  and  titred  with 
phenolphthalein,  the  boric  acid  and  normal  sodium 
solution.  The  greatest  possible  error  is  not  quite  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent. 
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Making   Fine   Toilet  Soap. 

The  preparation  of  "milled"  soaps  is  probably  a  very 

old  art,  if  one  simply  looks  at  the  fact  that  they  are 
soaps  which  are  mechanically  treated  after  making,  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  simple  primitive 
methods  that  were  formerly  in  use,  and  those  used  in  the 
present  day,  which  by  aid  of  suitable  machinery  have 
been  improved  and  perfected  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
An  excellent  quality  of  these  soaps  has  long  been  made, 
and  this  high  standard  must  in  the  future  be  main- 
tained. The  elegant,  fine  appearance,  good  color  and 
odor,  which  are  so  very  important  in  all  toilet  soaps,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  milled  soaps,  are  due  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  attained  in  this  branch  of  the  soap 
manufacture.  The  uniformity  and  brilliancy  which  we 
admire  in  the  milled  soap  of  the  best  makers  cannot  be 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

Why  toilet  soaps  are  made  by  the  tedious  milling- 
process,  instead  of  using  the  old  English  method  of  re- 
melting  and  perfuming  curd  soap,  or  by  the  modern  cold 
process,  is  probably  not  definitely  known.  A  neutral 
re-melted  and  perfumed  soap,  such  as  can  be  made  by 
the  English  process,  is  just  as  emollient  to  the  most  deli- 
cate skins  as  a  milled  soap.  There  is  one  thing  to  note, 
the  fine  delicate  odor  of  flowers  for  which  these  soaps 
are  so  much  esteemed  is  always  lost  when  the  perfume 
is  added  to  a  re-melted  soap  which  is  still  warm,  and 
so  far  the  milled  soap  has  the  advantage.  It  is  difficult 
in  re-melted  soaps  to  obtain  the  delicate  odors  possible 
and  characteristic  of  the  milled  soap;  only  strong  per- 
fumes which  are  not  altered  by  heat  can  be  used ;  those 
which  are  partially  changed  or  even  totally  destroyed 
are  not  available.  But  there  is  this  difference,  e.  g.,  oil 
of  caraway,  oil  of  lavender,  oil  of  rosemary,  oil  of  thyme, 
oil  of  cassia,  oil  of  citromella,  etc.,  can  bear  a  much 
higher  temperature,  and  on  account  of  their  low  price 
can  be  used  in  much  larger  quantity  than  otto  of  roses, 
ylang,  neroli,  and  others  which  are  expensive. 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  a  very  costly  undertaking 
to  perfume  re-melted  toilet  soap  with  one  of  the  last 
named  perfumes,  or  any  other  fine  and  expensive  per- 
fume, because  the  value  of  the  finished  soap  would  be  in 
no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  perfume  required.  The 
so-ca'led  cold  process  soaps  have  one  other  defect  which 
is  no  less  important,  they  are  caustic  alkaline,  a  feat 
ure  always  observable  in  these  soaps.  For  no  matter 
how  carefully  such  a  soap  is  made,  whether  it  is  made 
from  cocoanut  oil  or  from  tallow,  it  will  contain  traces 
of  uncombined  alkali,  even  if  no  excess  of  caustic  alkali 
was  used  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  disagreeably  felt 
by  those  persons  who  have  a  delicate  skin,  on  account  of 
the  burning  sensation  and  eruptions  which  it  produces. 

Some  people,  of  course,  are  provided  by  nature  with 
a  skin  which  does  not  allow  them  to  detect  any  difference 


between  a  neutral  and  an  alkaline  soap;  they  might  wash 
with  soft  soap  without  feeling  any  effects.  But  not 
every  skin  will  bear  such  ill-treatment. 

The  preparation  of  milled  soaps,  as  it  was  originally 
practiced,  and  is  still  conducted  by  some  small  makers, 
is  very  simple.  The  first  requirement  is  a  fine  white 
neutral  curd  soap,  which  is  probably  best  made  with 
some  cocoanut  oil  and  tallow  specially  refined  for  this 
purpose.  This  stock  soap,  after  being  properly  dried, 
is  cut  by  means  of  a  large  plane  into  strips,  which  fall 
into  a  box  placed  beneath  the  plane. 

Then,  if  the  color  permits,  a  few  strips  of  a  nice 
well-boiled,  clear,  rosin  soap  are  added.  This  is  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  soap,  for 
that  is  of  no  importance  in  this  case,  but  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  :  First,  the  whole  mass  combines  better  when 
the  rosin  soap  strips  are  added,  because  it  becomes  more 
supple  and  can  be  more  easily  kneaded  with  the  hands. 
Secondly,  and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  milled 
soaps,  it  becomes  more  durable,  for,  as  everyone  knows, 
a  rosin  curd  soap  will  keep  for  an  unlimited  time  with- 
out becoming  rancid.  In  this  case  it  imparts  its  keeping 
property  to  the  whole  soap.  Of  course,  the  addition  of 
rosin  soap  has  to  be  kept  within  certain  limits,  chiefly  in 
order  to  fully  develop  the  odor  of  the  perfumes,  and  not 
allow  that  of  rosin  to  predominate.  After  the  stock 
soap  has  been  prepared  in  this  way,  the  strips  are  mixed 
with  the  necessary  coloring  matter  and  perfume. 

In  the  old  days  of  hand  working,  the  soap  mass 
which  was  thus  produced  was  next  pounded  with  a 
wooden  pestle  in  a  porcelain  mortar.  In  case  of  neces- 
sity, a  small,  clean,  iron  or  tinned  kettle  was  used.  This, 
of  course,  was  hard  work,  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
easy  and  convenient  labor  on  a  milling  machine  of  the 
present  day.  "While  thus  working  the  soap,  a  sample 
was  taken  out  from  time  to  time,  to  see  whether  it  could 
be  worked  between  the  fingers.  If  this  was  not  the  case, 
the  mass  was  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  wrell 
worked  until  it  reached  the  state  of  homogeneity  re- 
quired for  moulding.  After  the  whole  mass  had  been 
sufficiently  wrought,  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  all 
color  and  perfume,  it  was  formed  into  balls  by  the  hands. 
These  were  made  of  a  given  weight,  and  were  shaped  as 
near  as  possible  like  the  die,  by  striking  on  a  marble  slab. 
The  pieces  were  then  placed  on  frames  for  several  days 
to  dry;  and  when  completely  dry  they  were  finally 
pressed  or  stamped. 

The  soaps  prepared  in  this  way  keep  for  years,  but 
the  method  is  not  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  large 
quantities. 

The  first  machines  used  in  this  trade  were  made  in 
France,  from  whence  they  came  to  England.  With- 
out entering  upon  a  description  of  the  machinery,  we 
may  now  consider  the  production  of  the  stock  soap  and 
the  operation  of  milling.     They  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
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but  that  the  whole  success  of  milling  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  stock  soap.  The  stock  soap  may  be  said 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole  matter.  If  the  stock  soap  is 
not  well  made,  fine  soaps  cannot  be  prepared,  because 
improvements  are  out  of  the  question  when  the  princi- 
pal constituent  does  not  fully  answer  to  the  require- 
ments. The  soap  should  not  be  short  and  brittle,  neither 
should  it  be  spongy  or  foamy.  It  must  be  of  a  pure 
white  color,  or  at  most  only  a  faint  cream  color,  and 
supple  but  still  tough,  to  make  a  good  material  for  mill- 
ing. 

Further,  and  this  is  most  important,  it  must  be  dur- 
able, that  is  to  say  it  must  not  turn  rancid,  even  if  kept 
for  years. 

What  soap  could  be  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  a  clear  boiled  tallow  curd  soap,  to  which  some 
cocoanut  oil  has  been  added,  to  produce  a  better  lather  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  use  old  rancid  and  dirty  tallow 
for  this  purpose,  only  the  best  and  finest  material  that 
can  be  produced  should  be  employed.  A  fine,  white, 
freshly  rendered  tallow  will  give  a  fine  stock  soap  if  care- 
fully and  cleanly  treated  in  the  boiling  operations. 

According  to  the  following  method  there  may  al- 
ways be  obtained  a  beautiful  white  and  durable  stock 
soap.  In  the  first  place  add  20  pounds  of  Cochin 
cocoanut  oil  to  reach  212  pounds  of  pure  tallow,  place 
the  mixture  into  a  kettle  and  start  a  slow  current  of 
steam  through  it.  At  the  same  time  add  some  caustic 
lye,  10  deg.  Tw.,  and  allow  the  whole  to  combine. 

After  combination  has  taken  place,  continue  with 
the  addition  of  lye  of  20  deg.  Tw.  until  the  soap  boils 
to  a  clear  paste,  forming  but  little  froth.  When  test- 
ing with  the  paddle  it  should  remain  clear  until  it 
solidifies,  and  on  running  off  it  should  form  threads. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  boil  a  little  longer  and  be  well 
salted  out,  so  that  the  soap  changes  in  dark  large  plates. 
Tbe  kettle  is  then  covered  and  allowed  to  rest  for  several 
hours,  or  over  night.  In  the  meantime  place  sufficient 
lye  of  10  cleg.  Tw.  into  another  kettle  and  enough  salt 
is  added  to  keep  the  soap  open  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  paste.  The  steam  is  turned  on  until  the  lye  is  heated 
to  boiling.  Then  the  salted  soap  is  added  to  the  hot  lye 
and  left  to  boil  quietly  with  a  little  steam,  the  kettle 
being  kept  half  covered.  The  soap  now  begins  to  throw 
up  a  froth,  which  is  quite  thick  at  first.  By  continued 
quiet  boiling  it  becomes  lighter,  forming  large  bubbles, 
while  the  grain  becomes  more  compact. 

Finally  the  froth  disappears,  and  the  soap  forms  a 
larger  grain.  The  soap  is  again  left  at  rest,  while  into 
the  first  kettle,  which  has  been  emptied  and  cleaned  in 
the  meantime,  is  placed  caustic  lye  of  5  to  8  deg.  Tw., 
to  which  is  added  a  quantity  of  salt.  After  the  lye  in 
the  second  kettle  has  completely  separated,  the  soap  is 
added  to  the  hot  weak  lye  in  the  third  kettle.  The  grain 
soap  is  then  allowed  to  melt  until  the  large  grains  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  lye  begins  to  form  a  paste.     As 


soon  as  the  soap  is  liquid,  the  copper  is  tightly  covered 
and  left  to  rest  for  one  or  two  days. 

The  upper  cold  layer  is  then  removed  and  pure,  clear 
grain  carefully  removed  from  the  paste,  and  crutched  in 
small  frames  until  cool,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform 
supple  soap.  After  cooling  in  the  frames,  the  soap  is 
cut  into  bars  of  a  proper  size  for  the  stripping  machine 
and  dried. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  soap  should  be  thor- 
oughly dried,  for  a  dry  soap  is  less  liable  to  become  ran- 
cid than  one  which  has  been  packed  in  a  fresh  condition. 
The  whole  process  is  very  much  like  the  old  method  of 
making  curd  soap,  and  anyone  that  has  boiled  curd  soaps 
in  this  way  will  be  familiar  with  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  only  difference  is  that  greater  care  is  to  be 
taken,  and  this  care  is  well  repaid  by  a  fine  product. 

The  milling  itself  is  very  simple.  The  principal 
thing  being  that  the  strips  of  soap  always  contain  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture.  They  must  be  neither 
too  damp  nor  too  dry.  With  too  wet  soap  the  milled 
product  will  always  be  smeary  and  striped;  with  too 
dry  soap  the  milled  soap  will  be  crumbled,  cracked, 
and  without  consistency.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  formula,  everyone  must  determine  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  for  himself.  After  having  milled 
soap  several  times,  noting  the  condition  of  the  soap 
before  and  after  milling,  the  knowledge  is  easily  gained. 
The  strips  of  soap  should  always  be  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore beginning  to  mill.  They  may  be  so  dry  that  they 
will  crumble  to  powder  between  the  hands.  The  dryer 
the  better,  it  is  easy  and  best  to  moisten  them  again 
while  milling  if  that  be  necessary.  Do  not  economise 
in  milling.  The  soap  should  pass  the  rolls  six  or  seven 
times.  In  the  case  of  the  finest  soaps  it  is  best  to  pass 
it  through  two  or  three  times  more.  The  oftener  it 
passes  through  the  more  thorough  will  be  the  mixture 
of  the  soap  with  the  color  and  perfume,  and  the  finer 
the  product. 

The  perfumes  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  all 
are  available  for  use  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
toilet  soaps  by  milling.  As  regards  colors,  the  soap- 
maker  has  a  great  range  in  the  coal-tar  colors,  of  which, 
however,  all  are  not  available;  some  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  alkali  of  the  soap.  It  is  best  to  use  those 
which  are  soluble  in  spirit,  and  to  prepare  spirituous 
solutions  of  a  strength  of  one  part  of  color  to  25  of 
spirit,  and  pour  this  solution  over  the  strips  of  soap  as  it 
is  passing  through  the  rolls.  Generally  1  lb.  of  dye 
will  color  from  1  to  4  cwt.  of  soap,  according  to  the  depth 
of  tint  required,  indeed  some  pale  tints  may  be  got  with 
as  little  as  4  ozs.  of  dye.  The  older  soapmakers  used 
such  pigment  colors  as  vermillion,  ultramarine,  G-uig- 
net's  green,  Cadmium  yellow,  etc.,  and  they  may  still  be 
used  if  thought  necessary,  but  they  do  not  give  such  fine 
tints  or  as  transparent-looking  soaps  as  the  coal-tar 
colors. 
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Tests,  Etc.,  For  Vanillin. 

FROM  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  ERA. 

Pure  vanillin  should  appear  in  while,  needle-like 
crystals,  free  from  color  and  traces  of  adhering  oily 
bodies.  Its  melting  point  is  from  79°  to  81°  Cent.; 
the  boiling  point  from  284°  to  285°  Cent.  It  should 
be  free  from  cresol  and  phenol  like  bodies  and  from  syh- ' 
thetie  by-products  or  decomposition  products.  A  "pow- 
dered" vanillin,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  more  likely  to 
be  administered  than  a  crystalline  one. 

IDENTITY  TESTS.'— Dissolve  0.1  gm.  in  5  Cc. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  should  not  give  a  solution 
deeper  in  color  than  lemon-yellow.  Acetylisoeugenol,  its 
synthetic  antecedent,  gives  a  carmine-red  color.  (Keb- 
ler.) 

Shake  0.1  gm.  with  5  Cc.  dilute  ammonia  water,  it 
should  give  a  clear  solution.  Coumarin  would  be  indi- 
cated by  insolubility  or  a  cloudy  solution. 

Heat  0.1  gm.  with  10  Cc.  liquor  potassse,  the  solu- 
tion should  not  give  a  reddish  precipitate,  after  neutrali- 
zation with  HC1,  with  ferric  chloride  solution.  Benzoic 
acid  present  would  give  a  reddish  precipitate. 

Boil  a  solution  of  0.2  gm.  in  liquor  potassas  with  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform,  no  color  of  isonitril  should  be 
given  off.    Acetanilid  would  be  detected  by  this  test. 

Melting  point  — 79°-81°  Cent.  (Coumartn=670 
Cent.) 

Boiling  point=2S5°  Cent.  (Coumarin=290°  Cent.) 

Crystallizes  in  white  needles  (Coumarin  in  shining 
prisms). 

The  adulterations  of  vanillin  so  far  recorded  are 
acetanilid,  benzoic  acid,  coumarin,  acetyl-iso-eugenol 
and  powdered  sugar. 

Vanillin  gives  a  yellow  color  with  sulphuric  acid,  a 
blue  color  with  ferric  chloride  and  a  solution  of  0.1  gm. 
in  10  Cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gives  characteris- 
tic color  reactions  with  copaiba  and  other  balsams. 

ESTIMATION.— Triturate  5  gm.  of  sample  with 
fine,  clear  sand,  extract  the  mixture  with  ether,  shake 
the  ether  solution  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
sulphite, and  separate  bisulphite  solution.  Set  free  the 
vanillin  taken  up  by  the  bisulphite  with  an  acid,  shake 
out  with  ether,  in  successive  portions,  combine,  evapo- 
rate and  dry  to  constant  weight  on  water-bath.  This 
gives  amount  of  vanillin  in  sample.  The  ether  solution' 
of  original  substance,  if  free  from  benzoic  acid  or  acet- 
anilid, can  be  evaporated  to  constant  weight  and  taken 
as  coumarin. 

Dissolve  5  gm.  of  sample  in  ether,  examining  and 
weighing  residue.  Shake  out  vanillin  with  dilute  am- 
monia water-  (10  per  cent.)  using  to  Cc.  each  time  until 
the  washings  are  no  longer  colored  yellow;  reserve  the 
ether  solution  for  estimation  of  coumarin.  Neutralize 
the  ammonia  solution  with  HC1,  shake  out  the  vanillin 


with  ether,  evaporate  in  a  flask  to  dryness  and  take  up 
the  residue  repeatedly  with  ligroin  until  a  drop  gives  no 
residue  on  evaporation.  Evaporate  the  ligroin  solution 
to  a  constant  weight  in  a  tared  beaker  and  weigh  as  cou- 
marin. Acetanilid,  if  present,  will  be  left  in  the  residue 
from  the  ammonia  extraction  of  the  ether  solution  of 
vanillin;  benzoic  acid  can  be  separated  from  the  am- 
monia solution  by  suitable  precipitant  and  estimated 
thus.  Acetyl-iso-eugenol  can  be  estimated  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  solubility  of  aldehydes  in  solution  of  so- 
dium bisulphite  and  dissolving  out  the  vanillin  in  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  by  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite 
and  proceeding  as  in  the  first  method  given.  The  sep- 
aration of  vanillin  from  acetanilid  can  also  be  effected 
by  the  same  method,  i.  e. :  dissolving  the  sample  in 
ether,  shaking  out  vanillin  with  sodium  bisulphite,  evap- 
orating the  washed  ether  solution  and  weighing  as  acet- 
anilid. In  fact,  the  sodium  bisulphite  solution  will  sep- 
arate the  vanillin  in  a  sample  from  practically  all  the 
adulterants  mentioned,  solution  of  the  sample  in  ether, 
of  course,  being  the  first  step.  Sugar  may  cause  a  dif- 
ficulty from  being  soluble  in  the  water  of  the  bisulphite 
solution;  it  must  therefore  be  estimated  in  the  residue 
left  from  ether  extraction. 

FREDlv  T.  GORDON, 
Pharmacist,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Laboratory, 
League  Island  Navy  Yard, 

Philadelphia. 


Vegetable   Oil    Market. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  the  United  States  Consul  General 
at  Marseilles,  in  a  report  to  the  State  Department  refers 
at  length  to  the  oil  and  seed  trade. of  Marseilles.  He 
says : 

"Marseilles  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing and  consuming  point  for  vegetable  oils  in  the 
world.  Every  important  oleaginous  seed  known  to  com- 
merce is  required  by  the  crushing  trade,  and  the  equally 
important  soap  trade  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  product, 
and  in  recent  years  has  purchased  from  112,000  to 
287,000  barrels  of  American  cotton-seed  oil  as  well.  The 
statistical  situation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  accompany- 
ing table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  in 
1900  of  all  oil  seeds,  other  than  copra  and  palm  kernels, 
were  about  10,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  previous  year, 
while  the  imports  of  copra  and  palm  kernels  alone 
showed  an  increase  of  12,000  tons  over  the  previous  year. 
Local  mills  crushed  practically  all  of  the  350,000  tons 
imported,  while,  in  addition,  to  the  44,990  tons  of  oil 
imported  gave  in  round  numbers  about  180,000  tons  of 
oil  for  soapmaking  and  edible  purposes.  Of  this  total 
production,  the  local  soap  industry  consumed  about  85,- 
000  tons. 
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"The  soap  trade  requires  about  50  per  cent,  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  50  per  cent,  of  peanut  or-  American  cotton- 
seed oil.  Two-thirds  of  the  copra  from  which  the  cocoa 
oil  is  produced  is  received  here  from  Manila,  and  both 
the  sun-dried  and  kiln-dried  qualities  are  handled,  pre- 
ferably the  latter.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  shippers  in  the  east,  other  than  those  in  the 
Philippine  islands,  to  send  kiln-dried  copra,  and  the 
greater  care  they  take  in  the  collection  of  the  mer- 
chandise makes  it  profitable  to  them.  An  increasing 
quantity  of  copra  is  required  in  this  market,  and  other 
markets  are  being  developed  in  the  commercial  center  of 
Europe.  Buyers  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
turn  prices  will  take  during  the  next  twelve  months,  be- 
cause of  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  Philip- 
pine islands.  During  the  insurrection,  shipments  from 
Manila  were  very  much  curtailed,  and  at  one  time  almost 
ceased.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  blockaded 
ports,  the  copra  collected  during  the  preceding  years 
was  forwarded  to  the  European  market,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  official  crop  reports,  European  buyers  are 
unable  to  determine  to  their  own  satisfaction  whether 
there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  unsold  copra  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  which  will  gradually  seek  a  mar- 
ket, or  whether  the  accumulated  stock  has  been  entirely 
disposed  of. 

"The  failure  of  the  peanut  crops  in  India  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  elsewhere,  some  years  ago,  gave  the  first  im- 
petus to  the  cotton-seed  oil  trade  in  this  port,  but  re- 
cently the  Indian  farmers,  who  had  followed  the  practice 
of  replanting  their  land  with  seed  from  the  previous 
year's  crop,  have  adopted  more  scientific  methods,  and 
the  result  is  shown  in  the  increased  arrivals  of  their  pro- 
duct. They  are  now  cultivating  their  land  carefully 
and  using  the  best  quality  of  African  nuts  for  seed,  and 
a  recurrence  of  the  former  trouble  is  not  anticipated. 
Last  year,  18,750  tons  of  Indian  peanuts  were  received 
at  Marseilles,  the  total  being  a  very  considerable  increase 
over  the  year  before,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  year's 
arrivals  for  the  same  source  will  amount  to  45,500  tons. 
These  receipts,  together  with  those  from  African  sources, 
will  naturally  affect  American  cotton-seed  oil  sales  in 
Marseilles  to  just  that  extent,  as  the  latter  is  always 
marketable  at  a  good  price,  and  buyers  in  the  soap  trade 
seek  it  only  when  they  are  unable  to  secure  cheaper 
vegetable  oils  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  great  demand  for  low-grade  cocoanut  oil  for 
soap  manufacturing  purposes  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
Marseilles  mills  out  of  the  manufacture  of  other  cocoa 
products.  The  only  firm  in  this  city  manufacturing 
cocoa  butter  is  that  of  Rocea,  Tassy  &  De  Roux.  This 
firm  manufactures  not  only  the  ordinary  soap  oils,  but  a 
highly  refined  product  known  as  "vegetaline,"  which  is 
fusible  at  a  temperature  of  26  degrees  centigrade,  and 


cocoa  butter  properly  speaking,  known  here  as  "cacao- 
line,"  fusible  at  a  temperature  of  31  degrees  centigrade. 
Vegetaline  is  an  edible  copra  oil.  It  sold  throughout 
last  year  at  $45.44  per  220  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  and  the  cacao- 
line,  which  has  the  consistency  of  butter,  brought  $28.- 
95  per  220  pounds.  The  producing  capacity  of  this 
concern  is  about  fifty  tons  of  cocoa  butter  per  month. 
Cocoanuts  in  their  natural  state  are  ■  imported  here  to 
a  very  insignificant  extent,  and  the  only  other  product 
of  the  cocoanut  sold  in  this  market  is  the  shredded  meat 
of  the  nut,  used  to  some  extent  by  manufacturing  confec- 
tioners. 

"Vegetable  lard  finds  a  ready  sale  here.  The  most 
important  buyer  is  the  L.  FelixFournier  Company.  This 
corporation  corresponds  faily  well  with  the  American 
idea  of  a  trust,  controlling  works  in  Marseilles  and 
Paris.  The  requiremnts  in  Marseilles  amount  to  eighty 
tons  daily  of  tallow  and  palm-kernel  oil.  The  Paris 
branch  is  less  important.  The  concern  is  probably  the 
largest  candle-manufacturing  company  in  the  world, 
and  buys  quantities  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  tal- 
low. Accurate  statistics  with  regard  to  vegetable  tallow 
are  almost  impossibel  to  obtain,  as  the  article  is  grouped 
with  other  merchandise.  The  vegetable  tallow  of  for- 
eign manufacture  is  received  mainly  from  China,  and 
the  annual  imports  are  estimated  at  500  tons.  There  is 
also  manufactured  in  this  city  about  600  tons  annually 
from  Ilippi  nuts.  These  are  received  and  crushed  al- 
nost  exclusively  by  H.  Beau  &  Cie,  26  rue  Montgrand. 
The  product  contains  55  per  cent,  of  fatty  acid,  and  com- 
pletes on  even  terms  with  tallow  containing  43  per  cent 
of  fatty  acids. 

"Cocoanut  oil  is  growing  stronger  from  month  to 
month,  prices  having  risen  from  $9.65  per  220  pounds 
in  January  to  $9.80  in  May,  with  every  prospect  of  re- 
taining the  present  level,  and  probably  of  going  a  little 
higher." 


A  drug  paper  criticises  a  drug  firm  in  Philadelphia 
for  using  the  sides  of  a  delivery  wagon  in  advertising  a 
"kidney  remedy"  and  says  that  such  method  "savored 
almost  too  much  of  the  soap  advertisements  we  meet 
staring  from  every  little  one  horse  to  hire  wagon  to  be  in 
good  taste." 

Xow  "wouldn't  that-  jar  you"  ?  If  soap  is  good 
enough  to  be  sold  by  druggists,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
very  much  in  bad  taste  to  select  soap  advertisements  as 
specimens  of  something  undignified.  But,  more  than 
that,  a  soap  advertisement  is  certainly  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  nasty  patent  medicine  advertisements. 
and  in  all  seriousness  it  is  to  be  considered  an  idsult  to 
any  decent  soap  to  compare  its  advertising  with  a  "kid- 
ney remedy"  announcement.     Bad  taste,  indeed  ! 
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Floating  Soaps. 

Floating  soaps  can  be  prepared  according  to 
various  methods,  of  which  two  are  worth  special  men- 
tion— the  preparation  from  fresh  materials  and  the 
preparation  from  trimmings  from  cocoanut-oil  soap. 
This  latter  method  will  probably  be  welcome  to  many 
manufacturers  as  advantageously  disposing  of  any 
heaps  of  trimmings  left  over  from  other  kinds  of  soap. 
To  prepare  a  white  floating  soap  from  fresh  mater- 
ials the  following  formula  may  be  followed.  The  color 
of  the  soap  will  depend  largely  on  the  quality  of  the 
oil  used.     There  is  required: — 

lbs. 

Cocoanut  oil  88 

Soda  lye;  70°  Tw 46.2 

Potash  lye,  50°  Tw 2.2 

Melt  the  cocoanut  oil  in  the  usual  manner;  strain, 
if  necessary,  into  a  capacious  jacketed  kettle,  and  heat  to 
about  122°  Fahr.  Then  add  the  lye,  stir  well  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  then  cover  up  the  kettle.  Allow  to 
saponify,  and  then  thoroughly  stir  again.  The  soap  will 
now  have  the  appearance  of  fine  woolly  grains. 

In  the  foregoing  process  but  little  fire  or  steam  is 
necessary.  Twenty-two  pounds  of  warm  potassium  chlo- 
ride solution  of  60°  Tw.  and  88  lbs.  of  hot  water  are  now 
gradually  added,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  curd  in 
the  kettle.  The  soap  is  worked  up  thoroughly  to  com- 
plete solution,  but  very  little  heat  being  required,  as  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  soap  should  boil. 

When  complete  solution  is  attained,  take  a  lye 
cylinder  full  of  the  soap  solution  from  the  kettle,  allow 
it  to  cool  to  77°  Fahr.,  and  sink  a  lye  hydrometer  in  the 
liquid,  when  this  will  indicate  a  density  of  90°  Tw. 
This  particular  degree  will  yield  a  floating  soap  having 
a  medium  weight. 

The  soap  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  77° 
Fahr.,  and  a  crutcher  is  filled  about  one-third  full  with 
the  cooled  soap.  The  fluid  mass  is  then  stirred  vigor- 
ously until  transformed  to  a  stiff  foam,  and  is  then  put 
into  the  frames  at  once. 

The  prescribed  temperature  of  77°  Fahr.  must  be 
carefully  adhered  to,  for  if  one  heats  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, say,  100°  Fahr.,  or  over,  much  more  time  will 
be  required  to  work  up  the  liquid  into  a  permanent 
foam;  and  then,  through  the  long  stirring,  the  foam 
would  be  so  puffed  out  that  the  resulting  soap  would  be 
far  too  light  and  spongy.  On  the  contrary,  if  allowed 
to  cool  too  much,  the  soap  obtained  will  be  too  heavy, 
because  the  formation  of  the  foam  does  not  take  place 
properly,  and  the  soap  does  not  swell  in  the  kettle. 

Occasionally  other  methods  are  used  for  obtaining  a 
permanent  foam  besides  stirring  in  an  open  kettle.  One 
apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  or  tinned-iron  drum, 
with  a  winged    stirrer   turned    by  a  winch  or  handle. 


This,  however,  is  very  tedious,  and  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  desired  result  rapidly.  If  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  soap  more  compact,  a  cover  should 
be  laid  on  the  soap  in  the  frame,  and  weighted  down 
with  stones  or  weights.  By  this  means  the  volume  of 
the  soap  is,  of  course,  reduced;  it  contains  fewer  air 
bubbles,  it  becomes  more  compact,  and  can  with  more 
advantage  be  cut  into  bars  and  cakes. 

Floating  soap  should  not  be  dried  in  a  warm  room 
or  in  a  drying  oven,  as  if  this  is  done  the  soap  will  shrink 
a  great  deal,  and  become  fissured.  It  is  better  to  allow 
the  entire  block,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  frame,  to  stand 
for  several  weeks  in  an  ain^,  light  place;  then  cut  into 
slabs,  aiiow  them  to  dry  for  several  days,  and  then  cut 
up  into  bars  or  cakes. 

Another  process,  that  of  making  floating  soap  from 
trimmings,  is  quite  simple.  For  instance,  place  220  lbs. 
of  the  trimmings  or  scraps  from  cocoanut-oil  soap  in  a 
jacketed  kettle.  To  dissolve  this,  add  about  33  lbs.  of 
potassium  chloride  solution  of  4°  Tw.,  and  about  132  to 
154  lbs.  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  scraps  in  the 
kettle,  the  quantity  of  solution  and  water  required  be- 
ing, of  course,  dependent  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
scraps  have  dried  out. 

Considerable  heat  is  applied  at  first,  and  the  scraps 
well  broken  up,  to  facilitate  their  solution.  Bars  and 
cubes  of  soap  should  have  previously  been  passed 
through  a  cutting-machine.  When  very  old,  dry  scraps 
are  used  it  will  frequently  prove  very  difficult  to  effect 
their  solution.  In  this  case  solution  can  be  accelerated 
by  strewing  over  the  above  quantity  of  soap  from  2  to 
44  lbs.  of  salt. 

The  trimmings  of  cocoanut-oil  soap  mentioned  in 
the  above  process  should  be  from  pure  soap,  not  from  a 
"filled"  soap,  such  as  one  filled  with  silicate  of  soda  and 
soda  crystals,  as  these  are  not  suitable  for  making  float- 
ing soap.  The  material  used  for  filling  renders  the 
soap  brittle  and  coarse,  and,  when  cut  and  planed,  the 
surfaces  of  the  bars  and  cakes  do  not  become  smooth. 
When  used  in  too  large  quantities  salt  causes  the  same 
result  in  floating  soaps.  These  "fillings"  solutions  have 
also  an  influence  when  measuring  the  degree  of  density 
of  the  soap  solution. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  work  in  scraps  of  floating  soap 
they  should  be  added  to  the  already  dissolved  soap  mass 
in  the  kettle,  together  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
water.     They  will  then  dissolve  very  easily. 

When  putting  the  soap  solution  into  the  kettle  for 
stirring,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  a  fine 
sieve,  to  get  rid  of  any  bits  of  wood,  paper,  or  dirt  which 
may  be  present. 

As  to  the  color  of  floating  soaps,  it  may  be  said  that 
white  is  by  far  the  favorite  color.  It  can  be  colored 
pink  or  red,  with  vermilion,  rose  pink,  cardinal  red,  etc., 
as  desired.     It  is  colored  orange  by  dissolving  soap  yel- 
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low,  or  soap  orange,  etc.,  in  the  water  used.  The  col- 
ored soaps  should  be  protected  from  the  sunlight,  and 
no  Cochin  cocoanut  oil  should  be  used.  Ceylon  or  coprah 
oil  answers  quite  well  in  this  case. 

By  using  small  quantities  of  tallow  or  lard  in  mak- 
ing floating  soaps,  they  are  rendered  finer  and  more 
solid  in  the  stirring  kettle  before  the  soap  begins  to  form 
a.  thick  foam.  The  most  used  perfumes  are  lavender. 
caraway,  white  thyme,  and  fennel  oils  for  white  soaps: 
lavender,  clove,  and  palma  rosa  oils  for  pink  and  red 
soaps ;  and  lavender  and  cassia  oils  for  yellow  soaps. 

Scraps  of  floating  soaps  ran  again  be  made  into  this 
variety.  The  scraps  should  be  placed  in  a  jacketed 
kettle,  heated  gently,  and  small  quantities  of  boiling 
water  added  gradually,  the  whole  being  well  worked  up 
all  the  while,  until  complete  solution  is  effected  and  the 
lye  measure  indicates  the  proper  degree,  as  mentioned 
above. 

This  soap  can  be  cut  with  a  fine  steel  wire;  for  cut- 
ting the  bars  a  very  line,  sharp  plane  is  required. — Oil 
and  Colormans  Journal. 


Determination  of  Alcohol  in   Perfumes 
and  Toilet  Water. 

Fifty  grams  of  the  perfume  are  thoroughly  shaken 
up  with  water.  50  grams,  and  petroleum  ether.  50  grams 
(sq.  gr.  0.69 — 0.71).  in  a  separator.  After  at  least  12 
hours"  rest  the  weight  of  the  lower  layer  is  taken,  and 
also  gravity,  at  15°  C,  with  the  Westphal  balance. 
From  this  the  amount  of  alcohol  may  be  calculated. 
Should  the  perfume  contain  resins  or  other  extractive 
bodies,  50  grams  are  fixed  with  water.  50  grams,  and  at 
least  90  grams  distilled  oil'.  The  distillate  is  made  up  to 
100  grams  with  water  and  treated  as  above.  When  acid 
is  present  it  should  be  first  neutralized  with  soda,  then 
distilled,  and  treated  a-  before.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
glycerin  he  present  the  substance  should  be  diluted  with 
twice  its  weight  ot'  water,  then  from  1-30  gram;-  of  this 
nearly  100  grams  are  distilled  off  and  made  up  to  100 
grams  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  petroleum 
ether  as  described. —  (Pharni.  Centralist 

Liquid  Nicotine  Soap  For  Gardeners. 
50  gall,  water. 
•J\   "     methylated  spirit. 
|  "     amylie  alcohol. 
•i  lbs.  tobacco  waste,  or  duty  free  snuff. 
4    "     soft  soap. 
Method. — Boil  tobacco  in  half-gallon  of  the  water 
for  thirty  minutes,  and  strain,  adding  water  to  make  up 
for  that  evaporated,  next  boil  the  soft  soap  in  the  whole 
of  lite  water,  and  add  the  tobacco  juice,  then  cool  and 
Rod  the  alcohols.     The  mixture  is  to  be  diluted  with 
an  equal  amount  of  water,  and  well  stirred  before  being 
used  by  the  horticulturist,  and  is  syringed  over  the  parts. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  VV.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

676.865.  Float  for  cakes  of  soap.  Washington 
Berry.  Chicago,  111. 

676.866.  Apparatus  for  inserting  floats  in  cakes  of 
soap.     Washington  Berry.  Chicago.  111. 

677,394.  Washboiler.  Francis  M.  Bain.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

677,629.  Washing-machine.  Charles  S.  Bradford. 
West  Union.  Ohio,  assignor  of  one-half  to  H.  J. 
Thompson. 

(i?T.(i.'!(i.  Washing-machine.  Edward  Campbell,  as- 
signor to  himself  and  C.  J.  Wardrope.  Winnipeg. 
Canada. 

678,156.  Laundry-tag.  William  J.  Baker.  Xewport, 
Ky.     . 

678,165.  Laundering-iron  heater.  Hermann  Crtte- 
ger,  assignor  of  one-half  to  M.  X.  Moorman.  Jr.. 
and  E.  Puroell.  Jr.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

67S,177.  Washing-machine.  Harvey  Hevenor.  Sala- 
manca. X.  Y. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

36,618.  Washing-powders.  Willard  A.  Myser,  Cosh- 
octon. Ohio.  Essential  feature. — "Old  Hon- 
esty." 

36,668.  Certain  named  toilet  preparations  and  soaps. 
George  C.  Stevens,  New  York.  X.  Y.  Essential 
feature.— The   word   "Zodiphrent." 

36.706.  Toilet  and  shaving  soap.  John  Alexander 
Moninger,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Essential  feature. 
— The  word  "Oowana"  and  the  characters 

36.707.  Toilet  soap,  perfumes,  toilet  water,  cos- 
metics, and  face-powder.  Mulhens  &  Kropff, 
Xew  York.  X.  Y.  Essential  feature.— The 
words  "La  Baronesse." 

36.708.  Toilet  soap,  perfumes,  toilet  water,  cos- 
metics and  face-powder.  Mulhens  &  Kropff. 
Xew  York.  X.  Y.  Essential  feature. — A  picture 
of  the  Cologne  Cathedral. 


Keep   At   It. 

One  step  won't  take  you  very  far — 
You've  gol  to  keep  on  walking; 

One  word  won't  tell  folks  who  you  are — 
You've  got  to  keep  on  talking. 

One  inch  won't  make  you  very  tall — 
You've  got  to  keep  on  growing: 

One  little  ad  won't  do  it  all — : 
You've  got  to  keep  them  going. 

— Joliet  (111.)  Republican. 
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Soap. 

The  love  of  soap,  says  the  "Globe,"  is  acquired. 
First  instincts  do  not  point  to  its  use  as  a  necessity,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Children,  in  whom  they  are  ad- 
mittedly at  their  best,  detest  soap.  No  original  traveler 
has  yet  come  across  a  bar  of  soap  in  any  native  hut.  It 
comes  later,  with  the  missionary.  Again,  when  wash- 
ing, from  extreme  cold,  or  lack  of  water,  is  not  practi- 
cable, travellers  do  not  find  any  ill-effects  from  a  pro- 
tracted suspension  of  its  use.  Nansen  and  his  men 
crossed  Greenland  without  washing.  At  a  later  date  he 
and  Johansen  passed  a  winter  under  distinctly  insani- 
tary conditions  without  using  80ap.  They  were  all  in 
first-rate  order  at  the  end  of  their  experiences.  Still., 
in  the  main,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  statement,  that  the  extent  of  a  nation's  civiliza- 
tion can  be  gauged  by  its  consumption  of  soap.  No  one 
under  ordinary  conditions  nowadays  could  go  for  a  week 
without  using  soap,  and  retain  his  self-respect.  Yet 
many  generations  of  good  men  have  gone  through  life 
without  doing  so,  and  fully  retained  their  self-respect. 
Thoroughly  civilized  generations,  too.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations  were  quite  as  high  as  any  existing 
to-day.  They  owed  nothing  to  soap.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  Athenian  and  Roman  philosophers,  senators. 
painters,  poets,  and  warriors,  as  having  lived  and  died 
without  knowing  what  a  tablet  of  soap  was !  That  does 
not  say  they  were  not  clean.  The  evident  importance 
in  which  the  bath  was  held  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary. 
They  also  had  a  feeble  substitute  for  soap  in  fuller's 
earth.  Beyond  personal  cleanliness,  was  that  of  attire 
and  house.  The  prevalence  of  white  robes  proves  that 
there  must  have  been  an  effective  way  of  washing 
clothes,  possibly  after  the  Corean  method  of  beating 
with  a  wooden  mallet  in  a  running  stream.  In  the  case 
of  house-cleaning,  something  of  the  holystoning  process 
in  use  on  board  ships  may  have  been  in  vogue.  '  But  the 
absence  of  soap  must  have  told  heavily  against  cleanli- 
ness, especially  in  colder  northern  countries,  where  the 
feel  of  water  would  not  be  so  agreeable  as  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Whether  soap  was  invented,  or  discovered  by  acci- 
dent, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Looking  at  its 
chemical  definition  as  "the  union  of  a  fatty  acid  with 
a  base,"  it  looks  rather  too  complicated  for  deliberate 
invention  in  a  simpler  bygone  age.  Had  the  march  of 
progress  been  from  West  to  East,  instead  of  the  reverse, 
its  discovery  as  a  natural  product  might  be  reasonably 
entertained.  Mon  Lake,  in  Nevada,  for  instance,  is 
highly  charged  with  borax  and  soda.  Spite  of  this,  its 
waters  are  full  of  a  peculiar  stringy  worm.  Flies  in- 
numerable feed  on  these  worms.  Whether  killed  by 
the  food,  or  drink,  or  both,  or  dying  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  fly  nature,  ridges  of  dead  flies  are  thrown  up 
along  the  margin  of  the  water.     Supplying  the  "fatty 


acid"  side,  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  strong  alkaline 
water,  as  "the  base,"  to  form  soap.  Strange  though  it 
read,  it  is  thus  nevertheless  true,  that  bars  of  soap  are 
to  be  found  in  a  natural  state.  Still  more  remarkable 
is  the  following  fact.  Ducks  come  to  feed  on  the  worms 
and  the  flies.  They  get  so  fat  on  the  rich  diet  that  they 
sometimes  fail  to  iiy  away,  and  die.  The.  alkali  in  the 
water,  soon  eating  away  the  skin  and  feathers,  next  con- 
verts the  fat  duck  into  a  lump  of  white  soap. 

We  may  seek  for  the  origin  of  soap  eastward,  in  an- 
other orthodox  fashion,  philologically.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  word  "sebon."  If  they  had  the 
name,  the  Celts  must  certainly  have  had  the  article  it 
stood  for.  It  seems  strange  that  such  early  wanderers 
should  have  been  familiar  with  soap.  But  it  must  have 
been  so.  Further  proof  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  notice  of  soap  which  we  have  is  a  reference  by 
Pliny  to  its  existence  among  the  Gauls,  a  well-known 
division  of  the  Celtic  race.  Arguing  on  natural  proba- 
bilities, it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  tribe  of  wanderers 
using  wood  fires  could  accidentally  discover  soap.  All 
woods  have  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  salts,  chiefly 
those  of  potash,  in  their  fibres  and  juices.  These  are 
left  after  burning  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  A  heavy 
shower  of  rain  would  readily  dissolve  this  to  form  a 
liquid  eye,  wanting  only  the  grease  from  an  overturned 
cauldron  of  broth  to  form  soap.  A  dash  of  natural 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  woman  who  had  to  clear 
up  the  mess  would  reveal  the  detergent  quality  of  the 
new  body.  It  would  also  lead  probably  to  the  further 
importance  consequence  of  the  tribe  taking  a  stride  for- 
ward towards  civilization,  by  stepping  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  truly  "great  unwashed."  This  method  of  soap- 
making  was  the  usual  one  of  American  settlers,  with 
plenty  of  trees  needing  burning  to  clear  the  land,  and 
is,  in  all  essentials,  the  method  for  the  manufacture  of 
"soft  soap"  to-day. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  soap,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its. advent  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
higher  comfort.  It  was  so  easy  and  cheap  to  make  that 
it  must  immediately  have  found  its  way  everywhere. 
It  has  retained  its  universal  range,  being  as  indispensa- 
ble an  adjunct  to  the  Royal  bath  as  to  the  workhouse 
bowl.  This  wide  use  and  high  estimation  are  not  due 
solely  to  its  chief  qualification  as  a  cleanser.  Like 
widely-popular  men,  it  has  about  it  a  natural  elastic 
adaptability.  Had  it  not,  something  else  would  long 
since  have  been  evolved  for  the  distinctive  marking  out 
of  the  social  grades  of  its  users.  Soap  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  accommodation.  It  has 
an  unctuous  Pecksniffian  quality  that  admits  of  the  in- 
corporation with  it  of  almost  any  ingredient,  from 
honey  to  arsenic.  It  will  assume  any  color,  carry  any 
scent  or  smell,  from  otto  of  roses  to  carbolic  acid,  and 
consequently  sells  at  any  price.     It  is  also  in  the  pecul- 
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iar  position  of  being  about  the  only  thing  that  doctors, 
however  characteristically  they  may  differ  in  their  opin- 
ions about  all  other  matters,  agree  about,  and  advocate 
the  fullest  use  of.  Not  only  has  soap  been  thus  a  power- 
fid  factor  making  for  physical  well-being,  but  also  for 
moral  good.  A  tin  pail  half-full  of  water,  with  a  block 
of  yellow  soap  by  its  side,  lying  on  a  bench  in  a  cottage 
yard,  immediately  elevates  the  cottage  and  its  dwellers 
in  the  estimation  of  the  unconscious  critic.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  '  honest  poverty,"  however  poor,  as  short  of 
soap,  and  unwashed.  District  visitors  know  this  well — 
so  do  many  of  the  "honest  poor,"  even  better.  Soap  in 
short — or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  clean!  mess — 
has  even  been  elevated  to  the  supreme  position  of  "next 
to  godliness."     Surely  no  higher  honor  is  possible ! 

The  Profession  of  an  Industrial  Chemist. 

(continued.) 

Most  of  you  commence  the  study  of  chemistry  in- 
capable of  deciding  upon  which  special  branch  of  chemi- 
cal industry  you  will  devote  your  life  work.  Nor  is  this 
desirable;  nay,  I  should  consider  it  even  detrimental 
to  the  future  industrial  chemist.  One  would  be  like 
the  American  student  who  is  said  to  come  to  the  college 
professor  with  the  question:  Professor,  how  long  will 
it  take  me  to  become  an  iron  chemist?  No,  it  should 
be  the  glory  of  the  student  that  he  devotes  himself  to 
his  studies  with  an  ideal  love,  forgetting  during  his 
student  days  that  he  will  have  to  turn  his  knowledge  into 
£  s.  d.  You  will  have  had  the  praises  of  the  continental 
student  sung  to  you,  until  his  very  virtues  become  hate- 
ful to  you.  Yet  he  does'  not  work  as  hard  as  is  usually 
represented  to  you,  for  as  I  knew  him,  and  I  was  one  of 
them,  he  does  not  work  very  hard  except  when  the  time 
for  examination  comes  round.  But  his  strength  lies  in 
the  enthusiasm  for  his  science,  kindled  in  his  heart  to 
a  holy  fire  by  the  eloquence  of  his  professor. 

You  should  therefore  be  pervaded  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  scientific  chemists  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Hence  the  acquirement  of  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  your  subject  should  form  an  important  feature 
of  your  studies.  The  word  theory  has  a  bad  sound  in 
this  country  with  so-called  practical  men — we  hear  even 
of  a  policeman's  theory — but  you  should  go  back  to  its 
original  meaning  as  Aristotle  gave  it,  to  the  raising 
yourselves,  by  the  process  of  thinking  and  reasoning, 
above  the  variety  of  a  series  of  facts  and  to  the  deriving 
of,  or  mentally  looking  down  upon,  the  general  law  un- 
derlying them.  In  this  sense,  theory  will  become  your 
guide  and  friend:  facts  may  slip  your  memory — you 
have  books  of  reference  for  them — but  the  general  law 
from  which  you  deduce  the  facts  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  your  mind.  You  will  thus  early  learn  to 
apply  abstract  thinking  and  logical  reasoning  to  the  set 


or  sets  of  facts  that  will  confront  you  in  your  industrial 
career,  and  try  to  subordinate  them  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  general  law  or  the  theory  of  that  subject.  And 
just  as  you  are  taught  that  a  theory  must  not  become 
a  dogma,  that  it  must  be  abandonee!  or  remodeled  as 
soon  as  it  grows  too  narrow  for  a  new  fact,  so,  in  your 
special  branch,  you  will  throw  overboard  your  own  little 
theory  if  it  be  capable  of  explaining  some  stubborn  fact, 
or  of  predicting  a  fact  that  should  be  the  logical  outcome 
thereof. 

I  considered  it  useful  to  put  a  word  in  here  for  the 
cultivation  of  theoretical  study,  as  one  hears  but  too 
frequently  young  men,  who  wish  to  enter  works,  sneer 
at  theory,  as  opposed  to  facts  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  deal.  Believe  me,  these  chemists  will  not  rise 
much  above  the  level  of  an  intelligent  foreman !  They 
will  be  artisans,  but  not  chemists!  Can  you  imagine 
a  modern  tar  color  chemist  without  theory?  And  are 
not  our  modern  chemical  industries, — the  electrolytic 
preparation  of  elements,  the  manufacture  of  carbides, 
etc.,  the  direct  outcome  of  what  once  appeared  to  be 
theoretical  knowledge  ?  Even  the  older  chemical  manu- 
facturers experience  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
theoretical  chemist  when  once  they  have  shaken  them- 
selves free  from  the  baneful  influence  of  crude  empiri- 
cism. 

The  elementary  laboratory  work  to  which  you  have 
to  devote  the  first  year  or  two  will  then  not  appear  to 
you  the  dry  routine  work  to  which  it  is  sometimes  de- 
graded, when  you  slavishly  follow  your  analytical  tables, 
which  seem  almost  to  be  designed  to  prevent  thinking. 
When  you  know  the  properties  of  two  elements  and  of 
their  salts,  say  copper  and  lead,  you  will  be  able  to  de- 
vise for  yourselves  methods  of  separating  them,  quali- 
tatively at  least,  and  you  will  only  require  to  be  told 
which  methods  are  the  best,  because  the  most  accurate, 
for  quantitative  work.  Try,  therefore,  to  evolve  methods 
of  qualitative  analysis  yourselves.  I  would  recommend 
you  the  study  of  Menschutkin's  book  on  Analytical 
Chemistry,  which  introduces  you,  if  I  may  say  so,  into 
the  philosophy  of  analytical  chemistry.  It  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  T  am  sure  what  may  have 
appeared  to  you  as  dry  and  wearisome  will  be  clothed 
with  an  unexpected  interest.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
turn  the  smallest  piece  of  chemical  work  you  have  in 
hand  into  a  kind  of  research,  if  I  may  use  this  mysteri- 
ous word.  And  as  I  have  mentioned  it,  I  may  say  that 
nothing  will  be  better  adapted  to  prepare  you  for  your 
future  career  than  to  devote  some  time,  as  the  crown- 
ing of  your  chemical  studies,  to  original  investigation. 
Your  future  work,  if  you  wish  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully, will  be  nothing  else  but  research  work,  and  the 
methods  of  thinking  and  reasoning  will  be  the  same 
whether  you  wish  to  prepare  a  substance  which  theory 
predicts,  or  whether  you  are  trying  to  work  up  some 
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waste  product  in  the  works,  or  lower  the  cost  of  a  chemi- 
cal by  increasing  its  yield. 

Besides  chemistry  you  will,  of  course,  devote  a  good 
deal  of  your  time  to  physics.  Both  sciences  are  so 
m  uch  interwoven,  especially  during  the  last  decade 
or  two,  that  Bunsen*s  saying  holds  good  more  than 
ever,  "A  chemist  who  is  not  also  a  physicist  is  nothing 
at  all." 

Applied  physics  next  to  applied  chemistry  will  be 
your  daily  work- ;  hence  you  will,  concurrently  with  your 
studies  of  chemistry  and  physics,  acquire  the  principles 
of  engineering  and  practice  the  elements,  at  least,  of 
mechanical  drawing. 

And  in  order  to  grasp  the  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics  fully  you  should  not  neglect  an  earnest  study  of 
mathematics  including,  if  possible,  the  acquisition  of 
same  facility  in  applying  the  calculus  to  physico — 
chemical  problems. 

During  the  last  years  of  your  studentship,  lectures 
on  technological  chemistry  should  be  attended,  and  if 
there  exist  at  your  college  a  technological  laboratory 


supervised    by   a  teacher   who   has   been 


industrial 


chemist  himself,  you  would  certainly  be  well  advised  to 
take  a  course  therein.  Thus  you  would  become  familiar 
with  the  method  of  working  in  a  technological  labora- 
tory such  as  your  works  will  be. 

Your  course  of  studies  is  more  or  less  guided  by  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  authorities  of  your  col- 
lege, and  it  would  seem  that  you  have  not  so  much 
latitude  allowed  to  your  own  bent  of  mind  as  you  should 
have  if  you  become  at  an  early  stage  the  thinking  and 
reasoning  student,  the  future  industrial  chemist  should 
be.  Hence  1  advise,  however  revolutionary  this  may 
sound  in  this  country,  that  you  should  not  spend  all  your 
student  days  at  one  and  the  same  college,  but  divide  the 
years  you  can  devote  to  your  studies,  if  possible,  between 
two  or  even  three  colleges. 

This  should  obviate  the  danger  of  a  student  becom- 
ing too  much  attached  to  the  particular  views  and  theor- 
ies of  his  teacher,  and  imbibing  them  so  fully  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  in  many  cases  impossible,  to  shake 
himself  free  from  them.  During  the  time  I  studied, 
the  fight  between  old  and  new  formulae  had  not  been 
settled  completely,  the  benzene  formula  of  Kekule  was 
daily  attacked  and  even  ridiculed,  and  the  principles  of 
the  then  rising  stereo-chemistry  were  scathingly  cari- 
catured at  the  outcome  of  an  airy  fight  on  a  Pegasus, 
taken  from  the  stable  of  the  veterinary  school  of  which 
the  originator  happened  to  be  a  professor.  Fancy  a 
student  who,  without  the  capability  of  thinking  for 
himself,  so  thoroughly  assimilated  the  theories  of  his 
professor,  that  he  became  incapable  of  contemplating 
the  views  of  others,  and  cordd  only  meet  arguments  by 
referring  to  his  master  as  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
are  said   to  have  "met   opponents   by  the  autos   epha. 


But  imagine  now  the  same  student  continuing  his  stud- 
ies under  the  very  opponent  of  his  former  teacher.  He 
would  have  his  eyes  opened,  and  if  he  happened  to  mi- 
grate to  a  third  college  whose  chemical. professor  scorned 
the  views  of  either  of  his  former  teachers,  he  would  be- 
gin to  think  and  to  examine  for  himself,  and  probe  and 
reason  and  adopt  what  appears  to  him  the  theory  best 
suited  to  embrace  all  the  facts.  He  would,  as  Kekule 
proudly  remarked  of  himself,  belong  to  no  one's  school. 
When  you  have  finished  your  studies,  and  perhaps 
gained  a  degree,  the  time  has  come  to  find  the  field  on 
which  you  can  exercise  your  faculties,  or,  to  put  it  in 
plain  language,  you  are  looking  round  for  a  situation. 
Very  few  students,  I  imagine,  are  at  once  berthed  in 
their  father's  works.  Most  have  to  resort  to  the  anxious 
process  of  knocking  at  many  doors  before  they  gained 
admittance.  •  Of  course,  you  must  start  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder;  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  in 
this  country,  like  many  continental  chemical  works, 
those  magnificent  laboratories,  forming,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinuation schools  to  the  colleges,  and  receiving  the  fresh 
material  from  them  to  be  trained  and  so  educated  to  the 
profession  of  an  industrial  chemist. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  many  disappoint- 
ments before  you  succeed  in  finding  a  suitable  sphere 
of  action,  and  I  would,  therefore,  advise  you  not  to  look 
at  first  too  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  chemical  woi'k. 
The  laboratory  of  an  analytical  and  consulting  chemist 
forms,  as  a  rule,  an  excellent  stepping-stone  from  col- 
lege to  work.  You  can  there  show  your  usefulness  at 
once,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  rapid  methods  of  analysis  and  a  variety 
cf  commercial  products  such  as  you  cannot  possibly  be 
shown  in  your  college.  Moreover,  when  you  at  last  enter 
a  chemical  works,  it  will  be  in  the  laboratory  where  you 
become  first  acquainted  with  the  material  produced  on 
a  large  scale. 

Now,  a  works'  laboratory  and  its  methods  differ 
somewhat  from  that  of  a  college,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  their  objects  differ. 

Accuracy  of  the  highest  degree,  that  is  of  a  scien- 
tific character,  will  chiefly  be  required  in  the  analysis 
of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished  product,  such 
as  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  a  pyrites,  or  the  proportion 
of  real  anthracene  in  a  commercial  anthracene.  And 
here  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  pitted  against 
an  outside  analytical  chemist,  whose  finding  buyer  and 
seller  agree  to  consider  as  final.  But  your  analytical 
aptitude  will  be  required  for  the  rapid  determination  of 
intermediate  products,  where  highest  accuracy  is  not  of 
so  great  importance  as  quickness  of  execution,  without, 
of  course,  thereby  implying  that  scamping  or  guessing 
should  take  the  place  of  accuracy. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  soap  maker  recently  wrote  us :  "Do  you  suppose 
it  possible  to  form  a  National  Soap  Makers'  Association, 
with  perhaps  a  branch  in  each  state,  with  a  standard  of 
examination  by  a  committee  to  issue  a  certificate  or  di- 
ploma to  good  men  and  thus  weed  out  fake  and  incom- 
petents and  perhaps  have  an  insurance  feature  inciden- 
tal to  the  business?  The  object  to  be  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  soap  makers,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
ability  or  proficiency,  to  interchange  ideas,  to  encourage 
efforts  to  improve  the  work  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  members." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  is  a  soap  maker  and 
further  expressed  his  desire  to  aid  such  a  project  as  well 
as  his  belief  that  such  an  association  is  bound  to  come 
sometime  anyway. 

In  reply  to  him  we  promised  our  full  co-operation 
with  any  plan  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
practical  soap  makers  and  suggested  some  peculiarities 
of  the  business  that  present  certain,  perhaps  not  insur- 
mountable, difficulties  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
an  association.  We  hope  to  hear  further  from  him  on 
this  ubject  and  in  the  meantime  make  mention  of  it 
here  so  that  all  who  feel  like  our  correspondent  may  ex- 
press their  thoughts.  Write  us,  preferably  with  your 
signature  for  publication,  but  if  you  do  not  care  to  be 
quoted,  write  us  anyway.  This  subject  has  never  been 
brought  up  and  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  And  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Incorporated:  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company  of 
New  York  City,  to  manufacture  perfumer)'-  and  toilet  ar- 
ticles. Capital  stock,  $1,250,000.  Directors,  Andrew 
/Jergens,  Herman  F.  Jergens,  Charles  H.  Geilpus  and 
biobert  C.  Gastman,  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  Bother  Bug- 
gelu,  of  Brooklvn. 


Armour  &  Co.  are  reported  as  preparing  to  erect  a 
large  fertilizer  plant  in  Georgia,  where  Swift  &  Co.  al- 
ready have  a  similar  factory  in  operation. 


The  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will 
be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Aug:.  26  and  27. 


The  courts  have  decided  that  the  name  "Lanoline" 
as  identifying  a  certain  article  is  not  a  trade-mark -in 
the  proper  sense,  and  that  with  the  lapse  of  the  patents 
formerly  held  by  Jaffe  &  Darmstaedter,  the  name  be- 
came public  property. 


Bich  finds  of  borax  reported  from  Ventura  County, 


The  Lease  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in  Cincin- 
nati, with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Incorporators:  Her- 
man J.  Lease,  Wm.  H.  Lease,  M.'  Beilly,  Wm.  Boswell, 
H.  A.  Stewart,  Louis  Schultz. 


Incorporated :  The  Phoenix  Chemical  Co.  of  New 
York  City,  to  manufacture  washing  compounds.  Capi- 
tal $100,000.  Directors:  Chas.  B.  Mendel,  Wm.  M. 
Coleman.  C.  E.  Mendel. 


Lockhart,  Texas,  has  a  new  soap  factory. 


Thomas  D.  Kingan  of  Indianapolis,  died  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  on  July  8,  aged  71. 


The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  decision  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  the  effect  that  the  Heller  & 
Merz  Co.  of  New  York  are  the  rightful  owners  of  the 
brands  'American  Wash  Blue"  and  "American  Ball 
Blue." 


Two  Englishmen  have  patented  a  soap  cake  consist- 
ing of  a  piece  of  wood,  cork,  glass,  a  piece  of  loaf  ah,  or 
similar  body,  coated  more  or  less  thickly  with  soap  and 
subsequently  pressed  if  desired.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
vide a  small  separate  quantity  of  soap  to  each  guest  of 
baths,  hotels,  etc.,  in  handv  form. 


Merchandise  invoiced  as  Oxford  Laundry  Soap  was 
imported  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  by  Lippman  Bros.  The  soap 
was  assessed  as  castle  soap  at  the  rate  of  1|  cent.-,  per 
pound,  under  paragraph  72,aAct  of  July  24,  1897,  and 
was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
as  "all  other  soap  not  specially  provided  for"  under 
said  paragraph.  A  sample  showed  the  soap  to  be  similar 
to  that  passed  upon  by  the  board  in  G.  A.  1,832  and  the 
protest  was  accordingly  overruled,  and  the  decision  of 
the  collector  affirmed. 


The  Michigan  Soap  Works,  Detroit,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock  by  $25,000. 


The  Stewart  Soap  Co.  of  Cincinnati  has  certified  to 
an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000  to  $50,000. 


The  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.  has  acquired  a 
14 umber  of  cotton  seed  mills  and  in  one  of  these,  at  Co- 
lumbia, Ga.,  intends  to  manufacture  soap. 


Cal. 


The  Merchants  &  Planters'  Oil  Co.  of  Houston,  Tex., 
are  beginning  to  rebuild  their  large  plant  that  was  des- 
troyed bv  fire  nearlv  a  vear  affo. 
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John  Hart  of  the  New  York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 
is  reported  ill.  we  regret  to  learn. 


The  soap  factory  of  W.  J.  Storen,  Charleston, 
ported  destroyed  by  fire. 


that  when  the  Navy  department  the  other  day  opened 
bids  for  25,000  cakes  of  laundry  soap,  the  different  bids 
except  one  varied  so  little  that  they  gave  evidence  of 
very  close  figuring,  being  respectively  $721.25,  $747.50. 
$750,  $750, "and  $855. 


In  a  recent  election  in  the  Globe  Kefining  Co.  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  H.  F.  Donigan  was  elected  president 
and  John  Chambers  vice-president  of  the  firm. 


that  in  fact  bids  for  5,000  lbs.  tallow  varied  much  more. 
being  respectively  $255.70,  $275,  $330  and  $350. 


They   Say. 

that,  as  the  olive  oil  which  makes  white  soap  is  too  ex- 
pensive, we  have  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  demand 
our  olive  oil  green,  even  if  we  have  to  color  it  to  make  it 


that  there  are  now  450  cotton  oil  mills  in  the  country, 
crushing  24  million  tons  of  seed  per  annum ;  of  this 
number  59  mills  were  established  in  1901. 


that  for  milled  soaps  filled  with  talc,  brown  colors  are 
best  adapted  to  obtain  the  best  looking  product. 


that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandria  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  John  Cosnell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  perfumers 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  that  Day  &  Martin  of  London  have 
been  appointed  blacking  manufacturers  to  His  Majesty 
the  King'. 


that  up  to  50  per  cent.  of.  cold  made  scraps  can  be  ad-     that  from  the  sublime  to  the  rideiulous  is  but  one  step, 
vantageously  used  up  in  a  milled  soap,  provided  there  is 
no  filling  in  them  that  will  make  the  soap  sweat. 


that  it  is  hot. 


that  the  synthetic  odors  have  greatly  facilitated  the  per- 
fuming of  soap. 


that,  just  as  soap  manufacturers  fill  their  soaps  because 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  demand  for  cheapness, 
so  they  are  in  turn  adulterated  essential  oils  because  they 
also  demand  cheapness. 


that  small  dealers  in  essential  oils  are  "unprincipled"' 
in  selling  adulterated  oils,  but  that  large  dealers  are  in- 
nocent in  doing  the  same,  because  the  distillers  of  the 
oils  are  so  bad  as  to  buy  large  quantities  of  mineral  oils, 
alcohol,  turpentine,  esters,  aldehydes,  etc.,  and  to  make 
these  into  oils. 


that  some  oils  contain  nothing  that  should  not  be  in 
them,  and  in  fact  do  not  even  contain  what  is  expected 
to  be  in  them,  as  peppermint  oil  freed  from  menthol, 
clove  oil  deprived  of  eugenol,  and  other  "refinements." 


that  you  can't  tell  how  much  filling  there  is  in  a  soap 
from  the  price  it  sells  at. 


that  the  salt  interests  are  being  more  effectively  com- 
bined all.  along  and  that  the  smaller  consumers  will  get 
the  worst  of  it. 


that  essential  oils  of  American  distillation  are  all  tend- 
ing to  higher  prices. 


that  this  hot  weather  makes  even  good  tallow  look  like 
three  cents. 


Above  cut  is  meant  to  remind  you  that  our  latest 
improvements  are  sold  in  four  forms,  Liquid,  Semi- 
solid  or  Paste,  Cake  or  Hard,  and  Granulated 
or  Powdered  Form.  We  make  special  or  private 
brands  as  desired.      Write  for  particulars  to 


Established  1875 


im 


'^^fSUS^^ 


•CP0 specialties: 

SAReER  Soaps.  Shampooing.  Toiutano  Meoicateo  Soaps 


FlNEMlLLEOToil 


y4^{^g$/ 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Bocabelli        Enos     F.   Jones 

Chem.  Co.,    N.  \". 
Evangeline  16 
Good  Health  Laundry  53 
King  Cole's  321 
King  Dodo  120 

Lapwing  A-  Geissert,  l'hil'a. 
Listerol     Alma  F.   Wooster, 

Novwalt,  Ohio. 
Major  Domo  16 
Monad  II 


Mission      W.  J.  Harvey,   Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Nugget  Alden  Speare's  Sons 

Co.,  Boston. 
SudsuiaUer  330 
Tartan  Tar  53 
Vestal  16 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 
Vestal  Iris   16 
Vestal  Ro^e  111 
Vestal  Violet  16 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  -one  or  more  looking-  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "  American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating-  power  of  your 
publications;  I  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.'1''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 
SUPPLIES  ikM^m  s  *  * 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting— write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.        Ask    us    for    figures   before    making    any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Kates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

iK     fiC    fiv     fiC    fgr    »iC    fie    »k     fiC    ic 

In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY' 

OF1       THE 


LIST 


BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered   as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  auy  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained,        tf  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


:;:!  i 


Lob  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

Petrolia  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York 

Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co,, 
New  York 

Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 

Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

Binghamptou  (N.  Y.)  Soap 

Co. 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

Ohio  Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

Michigan  Soap  Works 

Speichcr    &     Rees    Co., 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Remmers  Soap  Co.,    Ciu- 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

336  United    States    Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 

339  Simpson's  Soap   Mfg.  Co. 
Newark, Ohio. 

A  Better  90 

Acme  Face.  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.   H.  G.,   Amalga    Soap    Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16—331 
lalga  High  Gra " 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

America's   Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Antnea,      Rogtr      (V       Gallet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,    R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

Auto,   Mark  Mvers,   Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora    Belle,    Aurora,    (III.) 
Soap  Works. 

BabyTalcom  191 

Balsam  and  Arnica  334 

Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 

Battleship  Maine  191 

Beeswax,    //.   Newman,    Aur- 
ora. III. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   &  Bro. 
New  York,  N.  V. 

Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 
Works. 

Big  Boss  308 

Big  Deal  286 

Big  Piece  120 

Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 
Soap  Co. 

Bill  the  Kicker  90 


Ulad;  Hear  01 

Black     Cat     Petroleum,     New 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap 

Co. ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat 

Co. 
Black  Hawk,  Warnock  cV  Rat 

ston,  Rock  Island,  111. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap 

Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C. 
Blue  Grass  Belle 334 
Bob  Lee    Ml 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 
Borinquen,/o.r.  S.  and  Thomas 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champa  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 

Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal- 
ing Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328 
Burligbt,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago 
Buttermilk  and  Rosewater 

334 
By  Jingo,  Als/elder,   Bardes  6f 

Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O. 

C.  O.  D.,      Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  V. 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 
Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Wis. 
Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chica 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 
Castar,    Waller    Eveleth,  New 

Yori,  N.  Y. 
Castile  May  Bell,  333. 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 

No.3.     91 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No  6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and     Sense,     Drey/uss 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,    Belknap  &■> 

McCann.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 
Ces-Polekie  3«2 
Champion  of  the  West,  /.   T. 

Evans,  Cvpiess,   Ky. 
Cheerful  17 
Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora, (111) 

Soap   Works. 
Chic  38 

Chicago  Oleine  2 
Chinaman's   Secret.      R.  M. 

Ferguson,  Grand   Rapids. 
Clean  all  336 
Cleaneasy  286 
Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepari., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.   P.  Jaus  & 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 
Colonial   Borax,    Colonial  Soap 

Co..  New  York. 
Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 


Easy  Task,   Hewitt  Bros.,  Day  Hanzy  Pan/.y  294 


Colony  Bouquet  16 

Columbine  8  ton,  U. 

(Comet)  for  Canada:    D.  Rich-  Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B-os 
ards,  Woodstock,  Ont.  Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

Comfort,    Comfort  Powder  Co.,  B electric  63 
Hartford,  Conn.  (Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John 

Taylor  &>  Co.,  Toronto 
Eden  Elder  Flower  191 
Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
E'.ghth  Wonder  Tar  191 
El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 
Electric  Spark  304 
Elysian  Violet  54 
Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  & 

Co.  New   York. 
Empire  Orchard,  I.azell.    Dal- 
ley if  Co.,  New  York 
Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  & 

Co  ,  New   York 
Etna  63 
Eulalia  96 
Everybody  330 
Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Extract  Rose  &  Glycerine  95 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  03 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Pifl  318 

Flag  06 

Floater  120 

Floating  Ol 


Happy  Moments  38 

Hard  Pan,  South  Bend Soip  Co. 


Comfort.       Shrcveport   Cotton 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,      Weideman     Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Cotto,      Globe      Refining 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court   Perfumery 

New    York 
Crab  Appie  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 
"         Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
< 'reamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 
Crushed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White  Floating  Tar  71 

Soap  Works.  Floral  Honey  16 

Crystal    White    Lace,     Crystal  FloT;.mo  0agtile  894 

White  Soap  Woris.  Fiorina  16 

Crystal     White    Tar,     Crystal  Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 

WhiU  Soap  M  oris.  Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  10 

Cuba  63  Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 

Cucumber  Cream  16  Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

Florodora  16 


/Uisietl. 


,dd  ty 


Harlequ 

New    York,  N.   Y. 
Hawaii  70 
Heartsease  .'j4 
Heather  of  the  Links, 

Coffin.  New  Yori 
Heavy  Weight  70 
Helmet  326 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 
Hesperus,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith' i 

Fori,  Tenn. 
High  Ball  263 
H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co., 

New   York 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    I 

Hood,  Lowell,  Mass. 


h  -■Ikt(. 


den  Co.,  Ne% 


Cur 


Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,  Z°ves\ ']J'""l»<"<  lfi,    „     , 
Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  *  ormaldic    (  lark  M.  Eggleston, 
Pln  '  New  York 

Fragrant  Bouquet  301 


Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer  £ree<T"' 
French  Mi 


Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gloria  Castile  328 
Delicia  Boquet  16 
Deltaso,    Delta    Mfg.    Co., 

Louis,  Mo. 
Dermic  16 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  j 

6r  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  78 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Dixie  Family  330 
Domina  (laundry  soap),  Ford,  (',I,S'J.V  <^"'e'.' 

Eaton  &•  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  £  adiator   16 
Dominion  16  Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Cleve- 

DominionBuoquet   16  „la?d'„nk?.°. 

Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16  &fobe  Ca?tlle 
Dominion  Elder  Flower 


French  Maid  8 

Fruitano.   Leo  S.  Samuel,  New- 
ark. N.  f. 
4  Bells  308 
4X  High  Grade  338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 


German's  Family,  A  urora  Soap 

Works 
Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew 

art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
G.  I.  Y.  320 


Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 
Domino  16 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331 
Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clin 


Gloria  71 

Gloriaua,  Court  Perfumery  Co., 

New  York 
Golden  Oleine  337 
Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Gold  Mine  120 
Dr.'  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin-  £°,ld  £*»?.  48     . 
ton  Soafi  Co  Go,d  Standard  8 

Dr.  Janck's  Physicians,  Clin-  ^°\\  St^ldflrd  S°»P  Powder  8 

ton  Soap  CS  Golden  Cream  320 

Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles  Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  „  C'y  ■«:  Tts'**\  "?•        „ 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap  Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap 


J: 

Idol  58 

Independent  38 

Iris  Blanc  95 

Irish  Maid  8 

Italian  Castile  191 

Ivory  Paste  10 

Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Rose,  Wm.H. Bogart, N.  Y. 

.Tasminia95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

Kawa  Cura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines-  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    IV    C.  Smith, 

Ch  icago. 
King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 
Kudos.  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

La  Bouita  Castile  328 
Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  321 
Ladies'  Toilet  304 
La  Diploma  16 
La  Fantasma  16 
La  Favorita  16 

La  Gloria  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

La  luliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 

Lanne  Creme  No.  1100,    Royal 

Soap  6r  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
La  Paloma  54 
Lasco  54 
Lavasa,    F.     W.     Turner     /-., 

Boston 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A.  F  James,  New 

York 


Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 

Early  Bird  29 
Earth  120 
Easter  Lillie  191 
Eastman  Springs  Toilet. 

G.    Cribbs   £r    Son,      Bet 

Harbor,  Mich. 


Wc 

Gotham  Chips  335 

Grab,  Grossfeld &  Roe,  Chicago 

Grand  Bouquet  16 

Grape  Fruit  191 

Greater  New  York,  C.  f.  Bent- 
.      ley  &  Co.,  New  York 
!  Green  Plum  337 

Gup  Boat  38 


Lighthouse  298 

Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique 

Lilac  Blossoms  302 

Lilax  302 

Lion  Castile  38 

Lion  Washing  Powder  3( 

Little   Francis,    Electric 

Co.,  Chica eo 
Long  John  .334 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 
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Madison  Square,  Colonial  Soup 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    J.   T. 

■      Logan,  St.  John,  N.B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maid  o' the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  V. 
Malena,^.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf i  for  Canada:     /. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family, 


W. 


G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Mi 


327 


Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  &  Co.,  Indianafolis. 
Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap   £f 

Chemical  Co.,  Cincinnati,   O. 
Minteaux  320 
Miss  Brid 
Mission  O! 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,   Maple  Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roch- 

Mountain  Violets 334 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Nana  331 

Nase  Ceske  322 

Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,    N.J. 
Ns.rj  Eracd  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Whs. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,  While  fi^  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
New  Era  63 
New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N<  J  ■ 
New  Girl  8 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  A  urora.  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap     Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Noxdirt,       Marinette     (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg,  Wm.  E.  Scott  tV  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Oakwood,  Alsf elder,  Bardes  tr 

Havlin, Cincinnati   O. 
Odorless     Naphtha,      Colonia 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-Ko  Ko,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
O  dGranada  Castile  334 
old  Mill  337 
Old  Vet  290 
Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  326 
Olivine    Washing    Compourr', 
One   Second,   One  Second  Mfg. 

Co.,  St.   Joseph,  Mo. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 


Ophir  332 

Orinda,    fail  Bros.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Orris  Bath  41 

Ospoto,    E.  B.  Sutton,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  96 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our  Pusher,   Enterpr, 
Co.,  Chicago 

Our  Senator  90 

Our  Queen  115 

Our  Winner  29 

Ovalette  77 

Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  30 

Ozone  Chips  335 

Ozone  Shavings  333 


Radiant,    Oettinger    Co.,    New  Silver    Soap    Powder,    Dav 

York,  N.   Y.  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 

Ramona  54  Simpson's  Brown  339 

Red  Heart.  ConkiingChemi- Simpson's  German  339 

cal  Co.  Chicago,  Slavonic  322 

Red  Robin,  Conkling  Cliemi-  Slovenske  322 

cal  Co.  Chicago,  Sobieski's  Polskie  322 

Reducine.      Max    Rink,     New  Sokoli  322 

York.  N.Y.  Snap  337 

Red  River  38  Snow  Shoe  58 

Red  Wrapper  German  286 


Mfg. 


Soapet  324 

Soap  Dust  58 

boapo,  .y.  L.   Gedney,  East  Or 


Pacific  Laundry  54 

Palma  Rosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston 
Mass. 

Pawnee  308 

Pay  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95 

Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 

Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 
der  154 

Petro  318 

Petro-Olive  318 

Petro-Oleum  318 

Petro-TarllS. 

Phonograph  8 

Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 
Phoenix   Soap  Wis 

(Picture)  323 

Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 

Pink  Carnation  16 

Pin-Needle,    Enoch  Morgan' 
Sons  Co. 

Polskie  Mydlo  322 

Porto  Rico  70 

P  alts'  Astral  321 

Presto  77 

Prima  Donna  16 

Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 

Princeton  16 

Princess  Acacia  16 

Princess  Bouquet  16 

Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Princess  Mignonette  10 

Princess  Pansy  16 

Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

Prosperity  Washing  Com- 
pound 154 

Prudential  2 

Pure  Palm  Oil  334 

Pure  Pine  Tar  334 

Purgo,  O  W.Gollings, Chicago. 

Purina  16 

Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  Luise  8 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Regal  G 
Regal  Honev  95 
Regal  Oat  Meal 

Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334    Solar  58 
,,        ,.  Heliotrope 334  Solo  93 

Easter  Lily  334  Southern  Belle  191 
Iris.334  Southern  Elder  Flower  16 

Lis  de  Valle  334  (Souvenir)  323 
,, Pink  Carnation  331  Standard  . Vary  Tar  334 
,,  Violette  334  Star— Chips  120 

Remmers  Elder  Flower  334      St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 
Remmer  Honev  of  White  Clo  Sultana  Bouquet  71 

ver  334  Sultana  Tar  71 

Remmers  Oatmeal  334  Sunoria  114 

Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C.  Sunset  Castile  54 
Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y.  .Sunn  v  Side  339 


Ringer  38 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rock   339 
Romeo  16 
Rose-a  Belle  334 
Rose  de  France 


ilSoap  Wis 


Sunnyside,  Xnr. 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Suodiam  Washing  Compound, 

Walter     Wainwright,     New 

comerston,  O. 
Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 
Sweet  Caporal  115 
Sweet  Comfort  325 
Sweet  Maiden  191 

ep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros. 


Swis*  i  'arnalioTi 


Rose  White,  Alsf  elder,  Bardes      Dayt, 

&•  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O.         Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 
Royal   Worcester,    White  &  Swift's  Pride  337 

Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  Swift's  Washing  Powder  8.T 
Rozella  115 
Rub-No-More.  G.  A.   Bergh, 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)   323  Takanap,      Thayer    Milne   Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Target,    Reading    (Pa.)     Soap 
Wis. 
Sailor,  Aug.  W.  Stadter,  Cleve  Tavern  16 

land,  O.  Teddy  Roosevelt  115 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  The  Bather  10 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  The  Bride  53 

Rapids,  la.  The  New  Girl  8 

Sanatine,  /.   H.   Farr  &>  Co.,  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents 

Toronto,  Ont.  120 

Sang-Cutica,    Arnold    Turner,  Tecumseh  Castile  72 

New  York  (Telephone)   for   Canada :     D. 

Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Sapodermin,  C.  Bischojf &  Co.,  The  Latest  286 

New  York  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  The  Wizard  115 

Marin  16  Thistle  Dew  320 

Savon  an  Orris  41  Thunder  29 

Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Savoie   16  Toilet  Borax  41 

Savon  des  Violettes  191  Toilet  Lily  189 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose    Toilet  Moss  189 
334  Toilet  Niobe  189 
Savon  Lis  de  laValle334  Toilet  Rose  189 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334         Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 
Savonia  21  Tom  Boy  38 

Scalpiue,      Nezvton      Edmonds,  Tommy  302 

Washington,  D.C.  Tonic  Tar,  333. 

Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co. 

cinnati,  O.  N.  Y. 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Triple  Extract—    T.  E.  Elder 

Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati.  Flower,     Honey  of  White 

Sconrolio    327  Clover,    Easter  Lily.    Iris, 

Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  £r         Cmiation   Pinks,   Violets, 

Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Heliotrope,    Geranium,  Li- 

Search-Light.  (for  Canada) 
FJ.  Richaras  Woodstock,  Ont 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95 
Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, AT  an. 
Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib-  3  X  A  A  326 

lev  Soap  Co.  Franklin,  Pa.  3  X  X  X  326 
Sierra  Madre  54  2-Bel  Ka  321 

Silverine  327  2for5-4X    338 


lies  of  the  Valley.  Pine  Ap 
pie.  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs.  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum. 
Tube  Rose— 334 


U.  C.  M.  4 

Ukalypta  54 

Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 

Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

Uncle  Sam's  Family,  Electric 
Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

Unico  16 

Union  Square,  Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United  Familie,  Grossfeld  bf 
Roe,  Chicago 

Usona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

U.  S   Mail  38 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail  Merchants'"  As- 
sociation, New  Jersey 

Velvo-Silvo,   Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera  Rosa,    Roger    &    Galtet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Notting,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 

Ward's  White  Borax  41 
Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 

ax  41 
Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerly, 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 
Washeesie  (for   Canada,)    Mc- 
Laren &"  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 

Ont. 
Washington  336 
Washington  Castile  71 
Wedding  Bouquet  16 
Western  Star  54 
Westminister  16 
Whalehack  181 
Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 
White  Ash  308 
White  City  Soap  Chips  189 
White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Co.,  New  Yorh 
White  Fleece  167 
White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 

ark,  N.J. 
White  Holly  38 
White  Lawn  263 
White  Premium  35 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (  Wis. 

Soap  Co. 
White  Ribbon  337 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 
Richards,  Woodstoci,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch.  Shumway  <5r>  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 

Yankee  58 
Yankee  Doodle  268 

Tar  268 
Toilet  268 
Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Leaf 

Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
Yukon  302 
Yusea  58 


Za: 
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The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making"  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing-, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or   deal   with  antiquated    methods.       The 


present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds  are  large.  The  section  devoted  to 
the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps- 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Foe  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  aclvs.  up  to  Jive  lines 
ore  in  proportion. 


length;  additional  lines 


In  answering  any  of  these  adv 
ments,  testimonials,  etc.,   especially 
not  disclosed. 


nents  never  send  original  docu- 
hen  the  advertisers'  identity  is 


Don't  wa 
this  column 


:e  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
ithout  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


Pan-American  Exposition. 

Soap  manufacturers  visiting  the  great  fair,  can  find  pleasant 
accommodations  for  themselves  and  families  in  private  house  in 
best  residence  section  of  tbe  city.  Electrics  direct  from  house 
to  exposition.  Very  moderate  terms.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address,  Buffalo  Soapmaker,  Care  American  Soap  Journal. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale.  A  modern  up-to-date  Soap  Factory,  brick  building, 
large  frame  and  brick  warehouses,  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois,  along  side  of  railroad  switch, 
coal  bank  half  mile  away.  Six  railroads,  first-class  wholesale 
trade.  Built  ten  years  ago.  Owner  wants  to  quite  business. 
Will  sell  for  half  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  Address: 
"Manufacturer."  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

As  Soap  Maker  and  Superintendent  of  factory  where  a 
perfectly  reliable  man,  capable  and  intelligent  in  every  way,  will 
be  appreciated.  Have  built  and  equipped  several  plants  in  the 
past  20  years.  Will  begin  on  approval.  Highest  references 
from  past  employers.  Formulae  for  various  soaps,  with  plain, 
common  sense  directions,  by  mail.  All  answers  strictly  private. 
Address:  Edavin  D.  Gotjld,  care  American  Soap  Journal. 


Positton  wanted  by  Soap  Maker  of  long  experience.  I  under- 
stand my  business  and  can  give  good  references  to  that  effect. 
Qualified  to  take  charge  of  any  factory  or  to  fit  up  new  plant. 
No  bad  habits.     Address:    "B,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


For  Sale.  One  Square  Tank  10x12— 2ft.  deep;  4  Soap 
Kettles  with  live  and  dry  steam  coils;  1  Tallow  Digester;  15 
Iron  Frames;  70  Wooden  Frames;  2  Exhaust  Fans;  Soap  Cutter 
and  Slabber;  Soap  Backs;  Soap  Presses  and  Soap  Dies.  Address: 
York  Soap  Works,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Wanted.  To  correspond  with  Soap  Maker  with  capital,  with 
the  intention  of  starting  Soap  Factory  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  A 
glance  upon  the  map  will  show  the  advantage  of  this  Bailroad 
Center  and  nobbing  Point.  No  factory  yet.  Fine  climate. 
Address  Box  381,  El  Paso,  Tex. 


A  thoroughly  practical  Perfumer  of  long  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  Handkerchief  Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and  the 
perfuming  of  High  Grade  Soaps,  would  like  to  associate  him- 
self with  party  wishing  to  manufacture  that  line  of  goods. 
Address:    Perfumer,  care  American  Soap  Journal. 


Situation  wanted  b}r  a  chemist  who  has  30  years  experience  as 
soap  maker  (laundry  as  well  as  toilet  soaps)  in  all  its  branches, 
oil  refining,  analysis,  &c.  Expert  perfumer.  Want  no  wages  if 
not  satisfactory.  Answers  to:  C.  H.,  care  of  American  Soap 
Journal. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 


LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS. 


having-  been  entirely  sold  out,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  it  at  present.  A  new  edition 
will  not  appear  until  a  sufficient  number  of  new  brands  will  have  accumulated  in  our  Supplementary 
list  now  published  in  this  paper. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN—* 

Cyclopedia  of 

Receipts,  Motes  and  Queries 


12,500  RECEIPTS.       708  PAGES. 

Price,  $5.00  in  Cloth;     $6.00  in  Sheep; 
$6.50  in  Half  Morocco— Prepaid. 


Formulas  for" 
use  in 
every 
industry. 


This  book  sent,  Express 
Prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ADDRESS 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Books. 


ASKINSON.— Perfumes  and  their  Preparation  :  312  pages,  8 
vo.    32  illustrations.     $3.00. 

CARPENTER.— A  Treatise  on  Soap  and  Candles,  Lubricants 
and  Glycerine  :  Second  revised  edition,  446  pages,  12  mo., 
104  illustrations.  By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  allied  products.  $3.25. 
LEWKOWITSCH.-Cbemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes, 
and  of  the  Commercial  Products  derived  therefrom.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  K.  Benedict;  revised  and  enlarged.  700 
pp.  8vo.     $7.00. 

GATHMANN— American  Soaps  :  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  -with  special  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  and  formulas  of  American  manufacturers  ;  -written 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best  informed  American 
soap  makers,  and  embracing  especially  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  including  formulas  for  special  soaps,  soap  powders, 
&c.     #15.00. 

REDWOOD— Practical  treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  their  By- 
products :  By  1. 1.  Kedwood.  336  pages,  8vo.,  67  illustra- 
tions, 43  tables.     $6.00. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RECEIPTS.     A 

compilation  of  over  12,000  of  the  most  useful  receipts  in 

nearly  every  branch.     680  pages.     $5.00. 

WRIGHT— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  their  Manufactured  Pro- 

ducts  :  A  treatise  on  the  preparation,  properties,  and  chem- 
istry of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  fats,  butters,  and 
waxes,  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soaps, 
and  other  products.  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright.  550  pages;  144 
illutrations.      8vo.     $7.50. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States,  Express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address: 

American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THE  REVISED  and  CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED  new 
issue  of  the  well-known  work  'AMERICAN  SOAPS" 
is  finished  and  now  ready  for  delivery.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  book  in  its  present  form  see  circular 
mailed  on  request). 

The  increased  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  due 
chiefly  to  new  practical  material  collected  from  many 
sources  during  the  years  which  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  and  wil,  no  doubt,  add  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  first  edition  of  "AMERICAN  SOAPS"  having  been 
so  favorably  received,  that  a  copy  of  it  may  at  present  be 
found  in  almost  every  soap  factory  in  any  English  speak- 
ing country,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  new  edition  to 
adhere  largely  to  the  original  plan,  simply  adding  such 
material  as  the  changes  of  time  or  the  collection  of  new 
information  suggested. 

In  offering  this  new  work  to  the  trade  we  confidently 
bespeak  for  it  the  same  favorable  reception  which  was 
accorded  the  original  edition   in  so   large  a  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  be  sent,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on  receipt 
of  $15.00.     Address: 

AMERICAN   SOAP  JOURNAL, 
322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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Christy's 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee. ) 

Being   Made   Right,   They  Work  Right. 

The  F.  C.  Christy  Engraving  Co. 

179.183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of   SOAP     DIES,     BOX     PRINTING     PLATES. 

Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


This,  our  Trade  Mark  is  to  remind  you  we  are 
no  Ad-smiths,  only  "Soapsmiths." 


Cable  Address:      SoapSII^itljS    Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Do  not  judge  us  by  our  "home-made" 
Advertisements  but  whenever  you  want 
anything  in  the  line  of  Soaps  which  you 
have  no  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
write  us,  we  can  furnish  anything  in 
hard,  semi-solid,  or  liquid  Soaps. 
Address  :  ' 

Geo.  A.  Scfyrojdt  Go. 

405-407  North  Ave.,  Ghlcaoo. 


^      SOUTH  B0ST0N,MASS. 
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The   KEHM, 
FIETSCH  & 
MILLER  CO. 

Cartons  and   Fading   3oxes 

Soap   Wrappers— Alkali  Proof 

SAMPLES        AND        ESTIMATES        FURNISHED 

59  Erie  St.  j*  Chicago. 

Readers  in  search  of  Supplies  or  Machinery,  etc.,  not  advertised  in  this  paper,  are  invited  to  write  us  for  information 

which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 


THE 
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Steam  Engine 
^Xatechism. 

By  ROBERT  GRUVISHAW,  M.  E. 

413  Pa^es,        -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
questions,  mainly  intended  for  3'oung  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 
Price,  $2.00 


Gas,  Gasoline  and.. 
...Oil  Engines. 

By  GARDNER  D.  HISCOX,  M.  E. 

The   only  American  book  on   this  interesting  subject. 
Large   Octavo,   illustrated   with  280  hand- 


pag.s. 
some  engravings. 


Price,  $2.50 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Guaranteed 


Superior  to  any 


Equal  to 


and 


the  Natural 


RHODINOL  II 

OIL  OF  ROSE 


(Synthetic) 


$4.00  per  oz. 


HELIOTROPINE  Crystals 
NEROLINE 
VANILLIN 
COUHARIN 
Oil  Wintergreen 
Amandol  (Bitter  Almond) 
Cinnamon  (Ceylon  Odor). 


Lowest 
Market 
Prices 


COLORS:  Green.  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 


Can  be  used  in  Alkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solutions. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics, 

FRIES  BROS. 

Mfg.  Chemists. 

92  Reade  St  NEW  YORK. 


C.  P.  MYRBANE 

The  only  manufacturer  of  Oil  of 
Myrbane  in  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  headquarters  for 
the  article.  If  interested,  write 
for  sample  and  prices. 

Chemical  Dept., 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

Land  Title  Bldg\, 
— ^=  ^Philadelphia 


.«£%. 
&0IL&1 


sole  CLAYTON  ROCKHILL,  agent 

NEVS7-    YORK. 


||RTRAND|fl   ^"Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

Must  be  a  reason  for  it." 


The  "JOHNSON" 

ROTARY  PUMP. 

Adapted  to  PUMPING  all  kinds  of  Liquids— Thick  or  Thin,  Hot  or  Cold 


Simple  in  construction. 

Positive  in   action. 

Ali  parts  interchangeable. 


Made  in  both  iron  and  bronze 

— also  in  acid-proof  alloy. 

As  a  belt  pump,  steam 

pump,    or  geared  to 

elctric  motor  or 

gas  engine. 


Sizes:  1  to  6  in.  Capacity:  25  to- 750  gal.  per  min. 

Send  for  32  -page  Pump  Album  and 

Export  Discount. 


Philadelphia. Quartz  60. 

MANUFACTURERS    OP 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  PROPRIETORS 

DAVIS  JOHNSON  CO.,        CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


HOUCHIN    &    HUBER,  New  York  Agents, 
BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.      Anderson,  Ind. 

OFFICE 

121  S.  Third  St.,  PhiladelOhia. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 

121  S.  Third  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or   supplies 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

BUFFALO -Brad  J.  Cilley. 

CHICAGO  .-.  — _M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND Fred.  G.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT Theo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  £26  Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS-  R.  Vallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW  YORK---- Welch,  Holme*  Clark  Co.,  381-383  West  St. 

PITTSBURGH    -Geo.  A-  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seventh  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS- Whitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO -Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St. 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec),  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co. 


SILEX 


especially  prepared  for 

SCOURING  and  LAUNDRY  soaps. 
THE  BRIDGEPORT    WOOD  FINISHING  CO., 

New  Milford,  Ct.     55  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


The    Central    Silica  Co. 

FORTVILLE,  INDIANA. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


AGENCIES: 
Central  Commercial  Co.,  194  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  Garlick  &  Co.,  126  West  Water  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Abner  Hood,  10th  and  Hickory  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 
E.  D.  Concaiinon,  American  Central  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
0.  L   Hall,  212  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bellis  Bros.  &  Pate  Co.  1667  Maiden  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ABOUT 


KANSAS    CITY 

TALLOW  ^  GREASES 


wire  or  write 


J.  F.  MOSSER  &  CO. 

Stock  Yard  Station, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quiclily  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  ajrency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36,Broad^  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Goes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Farrell  &  Rempe  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

PIPE  COILS 

....FOR.... 

SOAP  MAKERS. 

Pipe  Welding  by  Electricity. 


Coils  of  all  descriptions  for  ice  machinery 
heaters,  &c. 

Sacramento  and   Carroll  Aves., 
CHICAGO. 


New  Edition  of 

AriERICAN 
SOAPS^- 

-**^Now  Ready! 

Price,  $  1 5.00,  Post-paid . 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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HAVE    YOU    TRIED    IT  ? 


It   Gives   a   Satin   Finish   to   Soap. 


National  Mineral  Soap  Stock 


Used  by  largest 
soap  makers 


Because 


=Why  do  you  suppose 
REDUCES     the     COST 


it    IMPROVES     the    QUALITY     OI      OOcLJD 
These  FACTS  should  make  it  of  SUFFICIENT  INTEREST  for  you  to  try  it. 


THE   NATIONAL   REFINING   COMPANY, 


Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Refiners  of  all  grades  of  PRODUCTS  of  PETROLEUM. 

WHITE   ROSE   GASOLINE  for  Gasoline  Engine  and  Stove. 
NATIONAL  LIGHT  OIL  for  the  Lamp. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.    ¥f   sT   sT    jT    if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK     SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH  CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

Ifjfff 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  September  1,  1901. 


VOL.  XII.   No.   1. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 

18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

875  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 

OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printrhg  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


Keports  are  current  that  Western  members  of  the 
Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  have  conceived  the 
play  of  buying  their  supplies  of  tallow,  rosin 
and  other  raw  materials  on  a  large  scale  and  then  sup- 
plying the  members  from  these  purchases  at  uniform 
prices.  This  method  would  not  only,  it  is  argued,  tend 
to  effect  a  saving  in  the  purchase  price,  but  place  mem- 
bers on  an  equal  footing  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  As 
stated,  this  is  reported  on  the  strength  of  a  rumor  and 
we  have  no  authentic  confirmation  of  the  report. 


It  will  he  recalled  by  our  readers  that  some  time  ago 
a  number  of  smaller  manufacturers,  during  a  period  of 
scarcity  in  stocks,  claimed  that  a  combination  of  large 
manufacturers  bad  bought  up  all  the  tallow  available 
with  the  object  of  keeping  supplies  from  competitors. 
That  large  consumers  had  bought  the  tallow  they  needed 
was  true,  but  that  they  had  the  object  claimed  in  doing 
so  was  not  substantiated. 


There  can  he  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  the  first 
purchase  made  for  joint  account  of  members  of  the  Soap 
Makers'  Association,  the  claiin  that  non-members  are  to 
be  kept  out  of  supplies  will  be  heard  once  more.  In- 
deed, we  have  even  now  a  letter  from  a  soap  manufac- 
turer before  us,  saying  that  the  writer  of  it  has  no  doubt 
that  sooner  or  later  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  force 
out  smaller  manufacturers.  Another  letter  says  that 
the  association  recently  started  will  very  likely  endeavor, 
by  combined  efforts,  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  of 
soaps.  One  subscriber  remarked :  It  is  not  what  is 
said  that  counts,  but  what  is  done. — In  short,  while  the 
association  is  hopeful  of  benefiting  its  members,  and 
while  we  have  reported  such  progress  as  has  been  made 
and  have  paid  such  attention  to  the  association  as  any 
trade  paper  will  give  to  an  association  formed  in  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  soap  manufacturers  who  have  veiws  not  so  hopeful. 
The  remark  has  been  made  very  recently,  among  the 
tallow  and  grease  men,  that  the  joint  buying  of  stocks 
by  the  association  would  mean  a  new  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket and  that  by  its  means  it  was  hoped  to  bring  better 
conditions  in  the  business  of  soap  manufacture  which — 
it  was  stated  quite  incidentally — had  been  "made  very 
unsatisfactory  by  the  reckless  competition  of  the  small- 
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tr   manufacturers."      This    remark,    coming   from   tie  tion ;  thus  in  the  case  of  kerosene  oil  especially  we  find 

source  it  does,  has  an  ominus  look,  whether  it  he  really  that   what   is   solid  under  the   name  ranges   in   spec- 

the  feeling  in  tallow  circles  or  was  inspired  by  outside  fie  gravity  all  the  way  from  0.783  to  0.805  and  the 

influences.  weight  of  a  gallon  of  course  fluctuates  in  the  same  pro- 

portion.    In  the  next  place  oils  vary  in  weight  with  their 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  readily  understood  temperature  much  more  than  does  water;  it  is  estimated 
that  there  should  be  soap  manufacturers  who  do  not  fall  that  an  increase  in  temperature  of  2  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  with  our  previous  remarks  on  the  benefits  of  an  or-  will  expand  the  volume  of  the  oil  (as  to  kind)  nearly  or 
ganization  in  the  trade.  What  we  do  not  understand  quite  1  per  1,000 ;  in  other  words  a  gallon  measure  filled 
after  all,  however,  is  the  reluctance  of  these  manufac-  with  oil  at  a  certain  temperature  will  weigh  more'than 
turers  to  join  the  association.  When  a  large  number  when  filled  with  oil  a  degree  warmer;  this  difference, 
of  firms  engaged  in  the  same  business  come  together  and  it  is  true,  is  not  very  marked  in  the  case  of  a  single  gal- 
adopt  means  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  their  call-  Ion,  but  as  the  oils  among  each  other  do  not  vary  so  very 
ing,  they  are  engaged  in  a  laudable  and — in  these  times  much,  it  becomes  a  question  of  close  figuring  when  com- 
— necessary  undertaking  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  co-  paring  them. 

operation  and  good  words  of  the  trade  press.  If,  then,  With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  submit  the  fol- 
"  another  large  number  of  firms  in  the  business  keeps  lowing  figures,  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
aloof  and  only  from  a  distance  watches  the  doings  of  the  the  various  oils  as  given  in  standard  text  books,  and  re- 
former, then  these  firms  are  the  direct  cause  that  the  ferring  to  the  U.  S.  gallon,  the  oils  being  taken  at  or- 
trade  has  no  real  organization ;  instead  there  results  a  dinary  temperature : 

coterie  of  firms  who  are  left  to  fight  the  battles  of  the      Water sp  gr  10QQ    Ga]lon  wdghs  g  339  lbs  average 

trade  by  themselves,  if  they  choose.  Who  can  then  blame      Kerosene "       0.790       "         "       6.588    "        " 

them  if  it  should  appear  in  the  end  that  they  looked      Whale  Oil "       0  924        "  "        7.705    " 

after  the  interests  of  their  members  rather  than  that  of      Tallow  0il "       0-900  7.505 

,,,-,,,  0  Castor  Oil "        0.970         "  "         8.089    " 

the  trade  at  large?  0Hve  on „       Q  91Q        „  „        ?  5g8    „        „ 

No  firm  has  been  barred  from  membership  that  we      Corn  Oil "       0.922        "  "        7.689    " 

know  of,  and  in  our  way  of  thinking  the  remedy  for  the  Cotton  Seed...     "       0  931        "          "        7.764    "        " 

evils  apprehended  lies  in  joining  the  association   and      Cocoanut "       0.952        "  7.938 

malang  your  influence  and  vote  count.  ^  T^?" !,'       °935        "  !,'        ?'797    "        ',' 

b  J  Palm  Oil "        0.945         "  "         7.880    " 

Our  sympathies  are  with  an  association  that  shall 

represent  the  trade,  and  our  good  offices  are  at  the  com-  A  soap  maker  and  subscriber  to  this  Journal  has  this 

mand  of  such  an  association.     If  any  good  is  to  come  to  *a.v  in  reference  to  the  association  of  soap  makers  pro- 

to  the  trade,  it  must  be  and  can  be  only  throught  such  an  Posed  b.v  another  correspondent  in  our  last  issue : 

association.     If,  however,  a  majority  of  the  trade  fail  "A  Soapmakers'  Association  would  be  a  good  thing; 

to  join  in  an  active,  energetic  way,  to  work  for  the  com-  while  :  have  not  8iven  the  matter  much  consideration 

mon  welfare,  then  it  is  but  human  nature  that  those  who  there  are  features  about  it  that  would  be  desirable.    One, 

do  join  should  look  after  their  own  interests.  for  instance,  would  be  the  encouragement  of  ligitimate 

income  for  adequate  services  rendered.     A  showing  up 

This  is  simple  as  it  appears  to  us.     We  shall  be  glad  of  fake  concerns  that  want  to  profit  on  a  soapmakers' 
to  receive  further  expressions  on  the  subject.  influence    with    the    Soap    Manufacturers'    Association 
against  concerns  who  demoralize  the  trade  through  cut- 
Have  you  joined  the  association?  tinS  Prices  by  paying  wages  not  in  accordance  with  a 

standard.     In  closing  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the 
A  correspondent  writes:     "Don't  you  think  it  will  Pilots'  Association  in  Mark  Twain's  'Down  on  the  Mis- 
interest   the   readers   of    the    American    Soap    Journal  sissippi,"  and  the  power  it  exerted.     Hoping  to  be  one 

should  .you  publish  the  weights  of  the  leading  oils,  show-      of  the  first  to  acquire  the  'Soapmakers'  Grip,'  I  am 

ing  how  many  pounds  of  oil  will  be  found  in  a  gallon  of  ■ 
olive,  kerosene,  peanut,  corn,  cottonseed,  cocoanut,  lin- 
seed, etc."  Let's  hear  from  some  more  soapmakers.  While  not 
In  giving  the  desired  figures  below  it  must  be  under-  every  idea  advanced  may  be  practical,  some  useful  points 
stood  that  they  are,  and  can  be,  only  relative ;  for  in  the  may  undoubtedly  be  worked  out.  From  the  number  of 
first  place  natural  products  of  this  kind,  artificially  ob-  complaints  Ave  have  heard  of  irresponsible  would-be 
tained,  vary  in  weight  according  to  method  of  extrac-  manufacturers  making  misleading  statements  to  allure 
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soap  makers  whom  they  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  it  would  seem  that  some  means  of  com- 
paring notes  would  be  handy. 


As  one  means  of  bringing  about  a  degree  of  use- 
ful co-operation  among  soap  manufacturers  it  has  been 
suggested  in  our  correspondence  columns  that  manu- 
factures carry  the  goods  of  others  in  the  case  of  soaps 
which  they  do  not  make  themselves.  Thus  a  subscriber 
writes  us:  "We  have  an  order  before  us  for  ordinary 
cocoanut  soap,  offering  a  price  for  which  many  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  special  facilities  for  making  just  those 
goods  would  be  glad  to  fill  the  order.  If  the  proper 
spirit  existed  we  would  get  this  soap  from  one  of  the 
manufacturers  who  make  it  and  ship  it  along  with  our 
goods,  thus  simplifying  matters." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  system,  which 
will  improve  the  services  to  the  public  and  decrease  the 
distributing  expenses  of  soaps,  is  practical  in  many  in- 
stances and  will  therefore  prevail  in  the  end.  In  a 
measures  this  is  being  attempted  by  a  few  soap  manufac- 
turers having  certain  of  their  brands  made  in  other  fac- 
tories than  their  own,  but  neither  is  this  method  feasi- 
ble in  all  cases  nor  as  extensively  practiced  as  the  plan 
suggested  above  deserves  to  be. 


In  this  connection  it  is  proper  and  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Geo.  A.  Schmidt 
Co.  on  the  last  page  of  our  cover. 


We  have  received,  from  the  Patent  Office  of  the  Ger- 
man government,  a  list  of  patent  attorneys  registered  for 
the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  that  office. 
We  shall  keep  it  on  file  for  reference  in  cases  of  in- 
quiries. 


Washing  powders  have  reached  a  degree  of  import- 
ance where  the  Treasury  Department  has  decided  here- 
after to  keep  separate  track  of  export  and  import  figures 
relating  to  this  class  of  goods  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
placing  them  among  "all  other  chemicals"  where  they 
could  not  be  separated  from  a  large  number  of  other 
chemical  products. 


A  monthly  market  report,  we  are  aware,  has  no  very 
great  attraction  for  centrally  located  buyers  who  can 
watch  the  changes  from  day  to  day  in  their  own  mar- 
kets. Adding  the  difference  in  various  markets,  the  ir- 
regularity with  which  correspondents  furnish  reports  as 
a  rule,  and  occasional  disputes  arising  from  prices 
quoted,  we  thought  best  some  time  ago  to  discontinue 
our  Market  Eeport.  It  appears,  however,  that  soap 
manufacturers  not  located  near  the  great  market  have 
missed  these  reports,  and  so  we  resume  their  publication 


at  the  request  of  a  number  of  subscribers.  Having  pro- 
fited by  experience,  we  submit  these  reports  for  the  use 
of  those  who  find  them  useful,  and  request  those  who 
have  better  facilities  for  studying  the  markets  to  supply 
disregard  our  reports  or  to  use  them  merely  by  way  of  a 
record  for  occasional  reference  when  required. 


Our    Brand    List   in    Court   Again. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter: 

Buklington,  Iowa,  Aug.  20,  1901. 
Dr.  Ilruri/  Gathmann,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir: — At  the  request  of  the  Iowa  Soap  Com- 
pany we  hand  you  a  memorandum  of  the  result  of  the 
litigation  between  the  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Company  and 
the  Iowa  Soap  Company,  as  far  as  it  has  reached.  We 
take  it  that  you  should  have  an  extra  interest  in  this  case 
for  the  reason  that  the  complainants  made  quite  an  at- 
tack upon  you  and  upon  your  book  giving  list  of  brands 
of  soap  as  being  inaccurate  and  not  worthy  of  credit  in 
the  soap  trade. 

The  matters  in  controversy  between  the  Allen  B. 
Wrisley  Company  and  the  Iowa  Soap  Company  were 
three  questions:  First,  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Company 
claimed  that  it  had  a  trade-mark  and  trade-mark  rights 
in  the  brand  and  name  "Old  Country"  used  on  laundry 
soap.  It  claimed  second,  that  the  defendant,  the  Iowa 
Soap  Company,  had  infringed  on  said  trade-mark  and 
trade-name  by  its  brand  "Our  Country's"  used  on  laun- 
dry soap,  and  it  claimed  third,  that  the  use  by  the  Iowa 
Soap  Company  of  the  trade-name  "Our  Country's"  upon 
its  laundry  soap  was  in  equity  unfair  trade  as  against 
Allen  B.  Wrisley's  brand  "Old  Country"  upon  its  laun- 
dry soap. 

The  ease  was  brought  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Iowa,  Eastern  Division,  and  was 
heard  first  on  an  effect  of  complaint  to  obtain  a  prelim- 
inary injunction.  This  was  denied.  See  the  opinion 
10-i  Fed.  Kep.  518. 

The  case  was  then  set  down  for  hearing  upon  the 
evidence,  a  very  large  number  of  witnesses  testified  and 
several  volumes  of  evidence  taken,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Honorable  William  C.  Howell,  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  of  said  court,  who  on  August  17th  filed 
a  very  thorough  and  elaborate  opinion  holding, 

First,  That  Allen  B.  Wrisley  Company  have  no  trade- 
mark rights  in  the  brand  "Old  Country",  and 

Second,  That  even  if  the  complainant  had  such  trade- 
mark rights  yet  the  term  "Our  Country's"  as  used  by  de- 
fendant is  no  infringement  thereon,  and 

Third,  That  no  grounds  exist  whatever  for  equitable 
relief  on  the  allegations  of  unfair  trade. 
Yours  etc. 

BLAKER  BLAKE. 

[This  is  not  the  first  time  our  list  of  soap  brands  has 
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played  its  part  in  a  litigation  and  probably  it  is  not  the 
last  time.  That,  under  the  circumstances,  it  should 
come  in  for  a  share  of  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  law- 
yers of  either  one  side  or  the  other  is  to  be  expected  and 
quite  natural — though,  we  admit,  it  is  not  exactly  pleas- 
ant. We  are  assured  however,  by  the  complainants  in  the 
above  mentioned  case,  that  "they  most  heartily  endorse 
our  claim  that  our  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  care 
and  therefore,  while  not  perhaps  absolutely  correct,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  credit  in  the  soap  trade."  More 
than  that  we  do  not  wish  to  claim  ourselves;  we  have 
never  been  known  to  miss  a  chance  of  asking  manufac- 
turers to  send  in  their  brands  for  registration ;  for  eleven 
years  we  have  collected  brands  in  every  way  at  our  dis- 
posal, have  never  knowingly  failed  to  register  a  single 
one  that  came  to  our  knowledge,  have  written  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  letters  with  a  view  to  perfecting  this 
list,  and  have  used  the  columns  of  the  Journal  freely  to 
further  the  interests  of  this  list;  yet  we  have  never 
charged  a  single  cent  in  all  this  connection,  in  order  that 
no  money  consideration  should  interfere  Math  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  list.  Dun's  and  Bfadstreet's  reports  do 
not  contain  every  firm  in  business;  city  directories  have 
their  fault  and  errors  the  world  over,  and  every  other 
compilation  of  that  character  has  its  shortcomings. 
But  our  list  contains  twenty  times  as  many  soap  brands 
as  do  the  records  of  the  II.  S.  Patent  Office  !  and  it  is  a 
list  which  has  no  equal  anywhere.  A  copy  of  it  exists  in 
almost  every  soap  factory  and  if  the  owners  of  these  have 
any  fault  to  find,  let  them  consider  whether  they  have 
done  even  a  thousandth  part  of  the  work  we  have  done, 
to  make  it  better  or  more  complete.  And,  as  usual,  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  to  send  in  for  registra- 
tion any  new  brand  not  as  yet  on  our  list.) 


What  They    Do    Elsewhere. 

The  island  of  Mitylene,  Turkey,  had  a  flourishing 
business  a  year  ago  in  the  manufacture  of  soap — espec- 
ially the  filled  kind.  Then  the  government  prohibited 
the  shipment  of  adulterated  soap  from  the  island,  al- 
though the  manufacture  itself  is  prohibited  neither  on 
the  island  nor  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  a  result 
manufacturers  on  the  mainland  can  supply  their  cus- 
tomers with  all  the  cheap  soap  wanted,  while  manufac- 
turers on  the  island  are  prohibited  from  supplying  the 
same  customers  with  the  same  grades  and  are  facing- 
ruin  of  their  business. 


Leghorn,  Italy,  enjoys  quite  an  export  business  in 
soap  to  South  America,  the  United  States  and  even  Can- 


The  crop  of  Bulgarian  rose  oil  this  year  is  reported 
as  up  to  the  average  in  amount  and  quality,  though  a 
third  less  than  the  unprecedented  output  of  the  year  be- 
fore. Unfavorable  weather  during  the  budding  season 
and  dropping  off  of  immature  buds  during  the  subse- 
quent hot  and  dry  weather  were  reported  from  many 
districts. 


French  toilet  soap  is  being  actively  pushed  in  India, 
a  certain  new  brand  being  reported  as  meeting  with 
marked  success  and  a  good  price,  owing,  it  is  claimed,  to 
suitable  packing  and  general  get-up  more  than  to  su- 
perior merit. 


A  statue  of  Eugene  Chevreul,  has  been  erected  in 
the  Court  of  Honor  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Paris.  The  inscription  takes  note,  among  other 
achievements  of  his,  of  the  work  done  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  constitution  of  fats,  stearic  acid,  etc. 


L.  Weil,  Strassburg,  Alsace,  Germany,  has  obtained 
an  English  patent  for  a  process  of  obtaining  saponine 
from  horse  chestnuts  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.).  Ripe 
horse-chestnuts,  after  peeling  are  ground  and  dried  at 
40-50°  C.  The  oil  and  resin  are  removed  by  extraction 
with  benzine  or  petroleum  spirit,  and  a  subsequent  ex- 
traction with  93  to  96  per  cent,  alcohol  dissolves  the 
saponine,  which  separates  on  concentration  and  cooling. 
The  crude  product  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  treated  with 
freshly  precipitated  hydroxide  of  lead  (from  lead  nitrate 
and  ammonia),  and  finally  precipated  by  pouring  the  al- 
cohol solution  into  ether.  If  necessary  this  process  is 
repeated  .  After  drying,  the  saponine  forms  a  white 
powder,  readily  soluble  in  water,  giving  a  strongly  froth- 
ing solution.  The  yield  of  saponine  is  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  nuts. 


They    Say. 

that  experiments  are  being  made,  and  in  part  success- 
fully, with  newer  and  more  economical  methods  of  ob- 
taining turpentine  and  rosin.  In  view  of  the  terrible 
waste  of  the  Southern  pine  forests  by  present  methods, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  experiments  will  be  highly 
successful,  as  they  have  in  view  not  only  improved  man- 
ufacturing methods  but  also  the  preservation  of  the 
trees. 


that  this  country  imported  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  29,  1901,  perfumery  and  cosmetics  to  the 
value  of  $605,336  (as  compared  with  $533,411  the  year 
previous). 


The  British  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  has  a 
considerable  soap  factory  at  Mam. 


that  during  the  same  period  the  importation  of  fancy 
and  toilet  soaps  amounted  to  973,669  lbs.    (as  against 
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80^299  lbs.  the  year  before),  While  in  respect  to  per- 
fumery and  toilet  soaps  therefore  the  importation  has 
increased,  it  has  fallen  off  slightly  as  regards  common 
soaps,  having  been  reduced  from  $291,452  to  $274,156 
in  the  last  twelve  months. 


that  our  export  figures  also  are  not  an  unmixed  encour- 
agement, for  though  in  toilet  soaps  our  exports  increase 
from  $494,406  to  $562,514,  there  was  a  decrease  in  re- 
spect to  '"all  other"  soap  from  36,239,193  lbs.  to  28,- 
736,592  lbs. 


that  it  is  a  perfect  mystery  how  tallow  could  remain 
firm  during  the  heated  spell. 


that  this  year's  pepermint  crop  will  he  light  and  prices 
of  oil  correspondingly  high. 


that  alcohol  can  be  made  into  solid  form  is  something 
of  the  same  fashion  after  which  soapmakers  know  to 
"make  water  stand  upright ;"  in  fact  the  product  might 
pass  as  an  attenuated  transparent  soap.  The  result  is 
reached  by  heating  a  quart  of  alcohol  in  a  vessel  of 
double  capacity  over  a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of 
60  deg.  C.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  Venetian 
soap,  very  dry  and  cut  fine  are  added,  as  well  as  30  grains 
of  gum  lac.  After  a  complete  solution  has-been  obtain- 
ed, and  while  it  is  still  warm,  it  is  poured  into  metallic 
receptacles  which  are  closed  immediately  and  left  to 
cool.  The  presence  of  the  gum  lac  assures  the  preserva- 
tion. The  soap  incorporated  in  the  alcohol  is  left  as  a 
residue  after  burning. 


that  there  is  a  geyser  at  Kotorua,  New  Zealand,  which 
performs  a  feat  of  spouting  most  wonderfully  from  time 
to  time,  but  can  be  made  to  display  its  natural  forces  on 
short  notice  by  simply  dropping  into  its  pool  a  small 
piece  of  soap.  Thus  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  visiting  the  vicinity  re- 
cently, the  geyser  was  given  a  preliminary  rest  for  six 
weeks  by  restraining  the  people  from  putting  in  soap, 
and  when  the  Duchess  on  her  arrival  deposited  a  piece 
of  soap  in  the  proper  place  a  mighty  outburst  of  the 
geyser  promptly  rewarded  the  spectators.  How  long 
before  this  combination  of  hot  water,  soap  and  gigantic 
motive  power  will  do  duty  for  a  laundry  ? 


that  for  determining  the  purity  of  essential  oils  the 
specific  gravity  is  the  most  useful  single  means;  solu- 
bility determination  more  reliable  than  any  other  single 
examination;  freezng  point  of  great  value  for  anise  oils  ; 
and  optical  rotation  frequently  the  only  really  reliable 
method  in  a  given  case. 


that  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  by 
a  German  experimenter  in  making  soap  with  salt  in- 
stead of  caustic  soda,  by  treating  fatty  acids  with  am- 
monia, thus  forming  ammonia  soap  and  then  treating 
the  latter  with  salt  (or  funning  the  fatty  acids  directly 
into  an  ammoniacal  salt  solution).  The  ammonia  is 
recovered  at  the  end  of  the  process.  For  100  part?  fatty 
acid  are  used  200  parts  of  a  solution  containing  6|  parts 
ammonia  and  25  parts  salt;  the  process  is  carried  out 
without  heating  but  with  much  crntching.  The  soap 
obtained  is  washed  repeatedly  with  hot  concentrated  salt 
solutions. 


that  castor  oil  soap  is  particularly  sensitive  to  salts  and 
to  excess  of  strength  and  that  the  oil  is  not  desirable  in 
any  but  small  quantities  in  soap  other  than  transparent 
soap. 


Household  Duties  in  the  Light  of 
Modern   Science 

HOW  DOMESTIC   TROUBLES   MAY  BE  LIGHTENED. 

Copyrighted,  1901,  by  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago. 

[As  we  have  endeavored  to  show  by  selected  speci- 
mens from  month  to  month,  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  the 
soap  manufacturer's  art.  The  following  was  written 
and  published  in  a  "Ladies"  periodical,  from  which  we 
reprint  it,  with  permission. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 

"Home,  sweet  home"  is  a  song  which  quickens  the 
beat  of  every  true  American  heart;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
no  other  branch  of  science  has  been  so  badly  neglected 
as  "Home  Making"  "Home  Economics"  etc.  It  is  only 
quite  recently  that  several  of  our  more  progressive  in- 
stitutions of  learning  have  taken  up  the  study  of  house- 
hold duties,  at  least  such  of  them  as  appeal  most  to  the 
public  at  large. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  housekeep- 
ing, the  art,  the  science  of  housecleaning,  is  usually,  as 
altogether  too  prosaic,  as  "the  meanest  of  toil,"  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  our  domestic  help,  who,  being  giv- 
ing to  following  the  example  of  their  employers,  usually 
slight  that  work  which  is  so  essential  to  make  home,  a 
sweet  home.  Let  our  intelligent  women  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  thorough  sanitary  cleanliness,  let  them 
become  aware  how  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  welfare 
of  nations  !  Upon  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties 
of  our  housewives  hinges  the  possibility  of  a  continued 
endurance  of  an  ever  increasing  strain  upon  the  facul- 
ties of  mankind.  The  more  energy  we  are  compelled  to 
spend  in  "making  a  living,"  the  less  remains  for  com- 
batting our  smallest  enemies,  which  ahound  in  impro- 
perly kept  dwellings.  Unless  our  homes  are  managed 
in  a  manner  which  furnishes  better,  more  sanitarv,  con- 
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ditions  for  recuperation  along  the  Lines  outlined  below, 
the  rate  of  progress  of  late  years  cannot  be  kept  up — our 
energies  would  give  out.  Surely,  there  is  no  more 
worthy  object,  of  womaus'  closest  attention  and  investi- 
gation. If  she  wants  to  learn  how  to  properly  direct  her 
help,  let  her  read  very  carefullly  all  we  say  further  on. 

If  we  desire  to  get  satisfactory  assistants  for  house- 
work, these  must  be  made  aware  that  employers  know- 
exactly  what  they  want  them  to  do;  if  pointers  can  be 
given,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  how  the  work  should  be 
done,  our  help  are  more  apt  to  follow  instructions  than 
is  the  case  where  the  lady  of  the  house  shows  that  she, 
herself,  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  proper 
housecleaning  and  knows  nothing  of  modern   methods. 

It  is  most  charitable  to  assume  that  satisfactory  do- 
mestic  help  is  so  difficult  to  procure  because  they  find 
nothing  interesting  in  their  daily  work:  it  is  said  that 
intelligent  people  never  are  satisfied  unless  their  minds 
work  harmoniously  with  their  hands.  If  the  housewife 
will  adopt  some  of  the  ways  of  the  shrewd  business  man, 
if  she  supplies  her  assistants  with  the  best  appliances, 
tools  and  supplies  and  instructs  her  help  in  their  proper 
use,  she  will  he  astonished  at  results.  All  too  frequently 
the  housekeeper  of  the  day  is  guided  in  her  purchases 
by  external  and  superficial  indications;  low  prices,  large 
size,  pleasing  appearance,  broad  claims  for  excellence 
etc.,  influence  her  judgment  and  the  poor  domestic,  who 
should  profit  by  the  use  of  the  purchased  article,  usually 
finds  such  goods  to  be  veritable  dudes  of  their  class,  all 
their  showy  attractions  disappear  as  soom  as  they  are  put 
to  practical  work. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  and  to 
make  the  housewife  of  the  future  understand  one  of 
the  reasons  why  some  houses  are  so  restful  and  comfort- 
able, it  will  be  necessary  to  handle  the  delicate  subject 
rather  roughly;  it  won't  do  to  •'put  on  kid  gloves"  while 
doing  so.  Better  bear  in  mind  that  the  conscientious 
physician  is  sometimes  obliged  to  hurt  in  order  to  cure; 
as  his  labors  are  not  always  of  a  cheerful  nature,  so  will 
our  subject  appear  unpleasant  at  first,  but  we  promise 
you  that  you  will  learn  lessons  which  will  enable  you  to 
enjoy  purer  and  cleaner  surroundings.  Experience 
teaches  us  many  things,  but,  unaided,  it  is  an  extremely 
slow  and  expensive  teacher;  if  assisted  by  close  observa- 
tion and  a  little  more  real  knowledge^  people  will  get 
along  much  better  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  comprehend  better  the  real  object  of 
housecleaning,  the  housekeeper  ought  to  take  a  few  peeps 
through  a  good  microscope  and  look  at  matter  gathered 
from  various  nooks  and  corners  in  her  house  and,  while 
doing  so,  bear  in  mind  that  nobody  can  find  rest  and 
recreation  in  a  house  occupied  by  rats,  mice,  flies,  mos- 
quitos  or  similar  vermin.  The  magnifying  glass  re- 
veals the  fact  that  similar,  much  smaller  pests  abound 


everywhere,  where  "dirt,"  even  if  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  to  be  found.  Persuing  our  investigations  in 
household  science  a  little  further  we  will  find  why  it  is 
so  extremely  foolish  to  consider  housecleaning  an  un- 
interesting, simple,  unimportant  ■Occupation;  only  the 
lack  of  proper  knowledge  caused  people  to  think  thus 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  truth  becomes  known,  that 
not  only  is  the  providing  of  the  necessities  of  life  and 
of  the  beautiful  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  most 
refined  lady,  but  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
proper  removal  of  waste  matter  is  also  fit  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  her  thoughts. 

Some  of  the  most  learned  engineers  give  their  best 
energies  towards  devising  plans  for  the  removal  and 
rendering  inoffensive  of  waste  matter,  to  the  building  of 
water  works,  to  the  construction  of  sewerage,  etc.,  yet 
their  work  is  comparatively  worthless  if  it  is  not  supple- 
mented by  the  proper  knowledge  and  zeal  of  the  pro- 
gressive housekeeper,  if  the  housewife  does  not  under- 
stand that  the  sewers  are  the  only  safe  and  handy  place 
where  germ  life  in  its  smallest  and  most  dangerous  form 
is  destroyed,  that  fresh  water  is  brought  into  her  house 
for  the  purpose  of  loosening,  dissolving  and  enveloping 
whatever  dirt  can  be  removed  therewith. 

As  long  as  old  fashioned  soaps,  soda,  soap  powder, 
ammonia,  etc.,  etc.,  were  used  as  solvents,  the  work  of 
cleaning  and  purifying  could  be  done  only  imperfectly; 
the  most  dangerous  "dirt,"  because  it  is  of  a  slimy,  ad- 
hesive nature  and  clings  to  surfaces  as  leeches,  mussels, 
snails,  etc.,  do,  could  not  be  removed  heretofore,  and, 
as  shown  further  on,  was,  and  is,  the  cause  of  much  in- 
jury to  health  and  comfort, 

Progressive  American  manufacturers  have  of  late 
years  so  improved  means  for  the  promotion  of  hygienic 
cleanliness  and  for  rational  skin  culture  that,  with  the 
aid  of  their  products,  it  is  now  possible  to  remove  com- 
pletely all  germ  life  together  with  the  "soil"  which 
makes  its  existence  possible,  and  this  can  be  done  at  less 
than  by  old  methods. 

We  will  illustrate  by  a  familiar  example  how  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water  and  the  sewerage  system  are  like  the 
arteries  and  the  veins  in  our  bodies;  the  former  carry 
the  supply  of  pure  fresh  blood,  which  absorbs,  takes  up 
part  of  the  waste,  used  up  matter,  the  impurities  of  our 
bodies;  these  are  carried  by  the  veins  to  the  lungs  to  be 
oxidized  or  purified.  (Nature  is  our  greatest  teacher 
and  we  prefer  to  illustrate  our  principles  by  natural 
history  items.) 

The  following  example  will  at  the  same  time  illus- 
trate the  folly  of  old  fashioned  methods  and  the  advan- 
tages of  new  ideas.  We  select  for  the  purpose  the  treat- 
ment of  carpets.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  dust  and  dirt 
get  into  the  meshes  of  the  fabric  they  cannot  properly 
be  cleaned  by  the  old  fashioned  method  of  sweeping, 
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"damp  tea  leaves"  take  up  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 

dust  and  dirt  ;  even  modern  carpel  sweepers  are'  not 
much  better;  taking  up  and  beating  the  carpets  is  a 
difficult  and  tiresome  operation,  besides,  it  scatters  the 
germs  and  microbes  (which  invariable  accompany  all 
waste  matter)  and  so  spread  the  evil  which  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  The  new  and  easy  way  of  renovating  carpets 
on  the  floor  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  a  bar  of  one  of  the 
best  makes  of  modem  Carpet  Soaps  according  to  direc- 
tions accompanying  the  products  of  experienced,  con- 
scientious makers,  this  will  make  a  stiff  jelly  which  is 
spread  on  the  carpet  and  vigorously  brushed.  This  will 
loosen  everything  which  does  not  belong  on  the  carpet, 
the  lather  forms  envelopes  and  catches  everything,  like 
fish  when  caught  in  a  net;  a  scraper  provided  for  the 
purpose  is  used  to  take  up  the  dark,  thick  muss  (if  you 
should  view  this  under  a  powerful  microscope,  you 
would  know  why  doctors  insist  upon  a  frequent  and 
thorough  cleaning  of  carpets  with  modern  preparations) 
going  over  the  soaped  portion  with  a  dam])  sponge,  fre- 
quently washed  out  in  clean  warm  water,  will  make  your 
carpet  like  new.  Certain  essential  oils  and  antiseptic. 
deodorizing  and  disinfectant  ingredients,  contained  in 
good  Carpet  Soap  and  absorbed  by  the  fibre,  serve  to 
make  carpets  an  undesirable  dwelling  place  for  moths 
and  insects,  germs  and  microbes.  Old  fashioned,  com- 
mon soaps,  as  well  as  other  cleaning  compounds,  would 
not  do  at  all  for  this  purpose,  they  would  make  thin  so- 
lutions which  would  penetrate  through  the  carpet  and 
would  carry  the  dirt  clown  to  the  floor  instead  of  picking- 
it  up,  as  is  the  case  with  properly  prepared,  modern 
Germ  Eradicators  or  Carpet  Cleaning  Soaps. 

Queer  as  it  may  sound,  yet  it  is  true  that  people  have 
given  more  careful  thought  and  attention  to  the  erection 
and  fitting  up  of  modern  storage  houses  for  the  proper 
preservation  of  goods  and  chattels  than  to  make  our 
homes  more  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  our  energies, 
our  vitality  and  good  humor.  Storage  houses  are  so  con- 
structed that,  where  furinture  is  stored,  moths  and  other 
injurious  insects  are  kept  out;  for  the  preservation  of 
perishable  articles  cold  air  is  supplied,  as  experience  and 
science  have  shown  this  to  be  the  most  desirable  and 
least  objectionable  agent  to  preserve  eatables.  In  our 
homes  we  have  only  progressed  far  enough  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  keep  out  or  destroy  such  of  our 
smaller  enemies  as  can  be  seen;  rats,  mice,  flies,  mos- 
quitos  and  similar  vermine  are  successfully  combatted 
by  various  means,  but  our  smallest,  most  formidable 
foes,  the  germs,  microbes  and  bacilli  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived that  attention  from  the  housewife  which  they  so 
well  deserve. 

We  repeat,  experience  taught  us  that  "cleanliness  is 
next  to  Godliness,"  and  the  celebrated  chemist,  Justus 
von  Liebig,  claimed  that  "from  the  amount  of  soap  a 


nation  uses  one  may  judge  the  state  of  its  civilization." 
If  old  fashioned  soaps,  whose  principal  virtue  consists 
in  making  things  slippery  and  in  dissolving  a  \'cw  kinds 
of  dirt,  play  so  important  a  role  in  life,  how  much  more 
good  can  be  done  by  means  of  modern  aids  for  the  house- 
hold, if  progressive  women  learn  their  proper  selection 
and  use?  The  world  will  be  thankful  if  some  of  the 
time  and  energy,  now  given  to  the  pursuit  of  useless 
fads,  will  in  future"  be  devoted  to  the  subject  treated 
here. 

The  study  of  every  brand  of  science  aids  us  in  deter- 
mining the  importance  of  better,  more  thorough  and 
sanitary  house  cleaning.  Natural  History  teaches  us 
that  wherever  dead  organic  matter  is  present,  "living 
things"  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  thrive  and 
multiply.  No  piece  of  land  will,  without  proper  culti- 
vation, remain  free  from  weeds.  Kind  nature  has  pro- 
vided ways  and  means  to  render  inoffensive  dead  ani- 
mal matter  and  decaying  vegetation  by  creating 
those  lower  forms  of  life,  which  live  upon  the 
remains  of  other  species.  She  has  also  bestowed 
upon  human  beings  intelligence  to  be  used  for 
limiting  the  activity  of  germs  and  micro-organisms. 
A  failure  to  make  use  of  common  sense  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  exceedingly  unpleasant  results ;  it  is  dangerous 
to  reason  "people  have  lived  so  far  without  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  why  should  I  bother  my  head  about  this 
now?"  People  thinking  thus  forget  that  the  world 
progresses,  that  the  demands  upon  our  energies  increase 
with  progressing  civilization.  The  savage  in  his  native 
forest  got  along  without  the  use  of  any  soap  or  similar 
cleaning  or  disinfecting  agents,  his  mode  of  life  did  not 
so  urgently  demand  the  expenditure  of  much  energy,  he 
had  enough  to  spare  for  combating  the  minutest  enemies 
of  the  human  race  (besides,  these  are  much  less  in  num- 
ber and  variety  in  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country 
than  in  overpopulated  cities),  but  experience  teaches  us 
that  savage  tribes,  which  do  not  adopt  civilized  man- 
ners, habits  and  customs,  disappear. 

A  reference  to  modern  methods  of  curing  disease 
may  best  explain  why  real  sanitary  cleanliness  is  so  es- 
sential to  'human  happiness.  Ever  since  Lister,  the  cele- 
brated English  surgeon,  demonstrated  that  the  main 
danger  in  operations  lies  in  the  germs,  present  every- 
wheres,  getting  into  open  wounds,  the  many  cases  of 
blood  poisoning  and  other  diseases,  owing  their  origin  to 
germ  life,  ought  to  cause  every  intelligent  person  to 
use  every  precaution  to  get  rid  of  such  dangerous  neigh- 
bors and  avoid  accumulations  of  waste  matter  wherein 
they  multiply. 

One  of  the  first  and  easiest  observable  signs  of  an 
impared  vitality  is  a  coated  tongue,  can  you  guess  what 
the  coating  consists  of  ?  If  not,  let  your  physician  ex- 
plain it  or  show  you  some  of  it  under  a  good  microscope; 
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it  will  form  a  further  lesson  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
make  people  understand.  The  mouth,  owing  to  its 
moisture  and  warmth,  offers  special  inducements  to  the 
multiplication  of  micro-organisms. 

All  truthful  physicians  will  acknowledge  that  the 
real  secret  of  their  art  consists  in  the  proper  destruction 
and  removal  of  undesirable  growths  and  matter  out 
of  place.  So  it  is  with  housekeepers,  one  of  their  most . 
important  duties  lies  in  the  same  direction ;  let  her  learn 
to  recognize  what  ought  to  be  removed  from  her  house 
and  if  she  practices  what  we  are  trying  to  teach,  the 
world,  through  her  efforts,  will  become  cleaner,  purer 
and  more  enjoyable  in  every  way. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  everybody  should 
keep  track  of  the  progress  made  in  the  science  of  house- 
cleaning,  only  enough  should  be  known  to  every  intelli- 
gent woman  to  cause  her  to  quit  the  foolish  practice  of 
dealing  with  quaks  when  she  is  in  need  of  those  aids  or 
means  wherewith  her  home  is  to  be  rendered  pure, 
sweet,  healthy  and  comfortable.  It  is  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  choose  and  co-operate  with  responsible,  reputable 
and  experienced  persons,  who  have  made  above  prob- 
lems their  life  study;  such  people  will  keep  her  posted 
and  supply  the  useful.  A  little  real  knowledge  and  dis- 
crimination will  save  her  much  money,  time,  energies 
and  annoyances,  because  she  will  never  again  use  such 
preparations  and  methods  as  will  only  poison,  and  cover 
up  germs ;  nothing  else  but  complete  removal  and  a  de- 
livery into  the  sewerge  system  will  satisfy  her  in  future. 

Many  more  interesting  details  are  to  be  said,  we 
have,  as  yet,  shown  but  a  few  examples,  how  the  various 
kinds  of  "dirt"  necessitate  different  means  and  aids  in 
their  removal.  Much  remains  to  be  said  about  the  sur- 
faces from  which  germ  life  is  to  be  removed,  thus, 
wall  papers  are  cleaned  with  fresh  bread  or  gluten,  etc., 
then  there  is  the  human  skin,  the  most  delicate,  the  most 
complicated,  most  important  of  all  coverings  or  sur- 
faces. This  article,  however,  would  get  too  lengthy 
were  we  to  continue,  if  our  readers  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  subject,  let  them  express  their  wishes  to  the 
editor  of  this  paper  and  we  will  cheerfully  furnish  fur- 
ther hints  and  suggestions  on  these  all  important  prob- 
lems. 


A  New  Scheme  of  Trade  Mark  Blackmail. 

An  extraordinary  and  unusual  form  of  enterprise 
has  recently  developed  in  Cuba  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  Spanish  practice  as  regards  Trade  Mark  re- 
gistration still  exists  in  that  island,  says  the  Scientific 
American.  In  Cuba,  as  in  most  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing countries,  the  first  registrant  of  a  trade  mark  be- 
comes the  legitimate  owner  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  even 
though  he  may  have  appropriated  the  name  or  mark 


from  some  other  source.  In  the  United  States  it  is  well 
known  that  the  rightful  owner  of  a  trade  mark  must  be 
the  first  originator  of  the  mark,  while  in  most  foreign 
countries  the  ownership  of  said  mark  depends  upon  the 
formal  act  of  registration  alone  and  the  question  as  to 
who  is  the  first  originator  of  the  mark  is  not  inquired 
into.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  merchants  who  have 
registered  their  trade  marks  in  the  Unxted  States  to  ex- 
tend their  rights  over  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  including  Cuba,  by  simply  registering  in 
those  countries  certified  copies  of  the  United  States 
certificate  and  complying  with  other  formalities,  and 
this  may  be  done  for  a  trifling  fee.  It- is  astonishing, 
however,  how  very  lax  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
are  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  what  penalties  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  ignorance  or  neglect.  It  appears 
that  there  is  in  Cuba  a  small  gang  of  clever  "gentle- 
men" who  have  determined  to  profit  by  the  carelessness 
of  American  merchants  and  who  make  it  a  practice  to 
register  such  marks  as  they  think  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  trade  in  that  country.  Several  in- 
stances have  recently  come  to  our  notice  in  which  an 
ounce  of  prevention  would  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble 
and  annoyance.  The  American  merchant  has  no  redress, 
and  when  he  places  his  goods  on  the  Cuban  market  he  is 
politely  informed  that  he  is  infringing  Mr.  John  Doe's 
trade  mark  and  is  notified  to  discorxmue.  He  is  natur- 
ally half  amused  and  nonplussed  at  Mr.  Doe's  temerity, 
but  when  the  Cuban  Certificate  of  Eegistration  is  pro- 
duced showing  a  facsimile  of  his  mark,  the  serious  na- 
ture of  his  position  begins  to  dawn  upon  him.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  He  has  been  guilty  of  laches  and  must  pay 
the  penalty. 

A  firm  of  wholesale  drug  merchants  registered  in 
this  country  several  years  ago  a  trade  mark  on  a  par- 
ticular drug,  which  has  since  attained  an  enormous  pop- 
ularity. No  registration  was  made,  however,  in  the  col- 
onial possessions,  and  one  of  these  "gentlemen"  in  Cuba, 
above  referred  to,  forseeing  that  this  drug  would  have 
a  large  sale  in  that  country,  applied  for  registration  of 
the  trade  mark  under  his  own  name.  Before  his  appli- 
cation was  granted,  however,  the  firm  in  question  had 
applied  for  registration  of  its  mark,  but  the  application 
was  refused  on  the  ground  of  anticipation  and  the  regis- 
a'ation  was  granted  to  the  first  applicant.  As  a  sequel 
to  ■*]]]£,  the  firm  has  been  obliged  to  buy  out  the  success- 
ful applicant,  paying  something  between  eight  hundred 
and  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  certificate  thus  fraud- 
ulently obtained. 

Wo  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these  columns  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  these  formal  details  which  are 
so  important  in  protecting  trade  rights  in  most  foreign 
countries,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  becoming  so  extensive  that  these  matters  should 
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not  be  neglected  or  forgotten.  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
many  of  the  great  commercial  houses  are  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  protecting  their  interests  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  danger  of  neglect  is  being  happily  more  and 
more  understood. 


Tar  Burners  of  the  South. 

Peat  tar  is  made  in  northern  Europe,  where  the 
chemical  influences  of  ages  have  been  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  peat  by  means  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure acting  conjointly  upon  a  vanished  vegetation.  Bone 
tar  and  coal  tar  are  by-products  in  the  bone-black  and  il- 
luminating gas  and  coke  industries.  An  astonishing 
number  of  commercial  fluids  and  solids  emanate  from 
coal  tar  distillations,  but  the  manufacture  of  wood  tal- 
is an  industry  by  itself. 

A  Southern  tarheel  "burns"  tar  for  $2.50  a  barrel 
or  thereabouts.  A  full  barrel  means  about  fifty-seven 
gallons  or  400  pounds.  That  he  wastes  by  his  simple 
process  illuminating  gas,  wood  naphtha  or  alcohol,  and 
pyroligneous  or  acetic  acid  does  not  trouble  the  impro- 
vident burner,  although  he  does  try  to  save  and  sell,  in- 
cidently,  a  little  charcoal  at  five  or  seven  cents  a  bushel. 
The  tarheel  of  the  South  cannot  construct  expensive  re- 
torts and  could  not  run  them  were  they  among  his  pos- 
sessions. The  burning  question  with  him  is:  'Shall  I 
build  a  round  or  flat  kiln  ?"  A  flat  kiln  is  more  easily 
made  and  managed ;  a  round  or  conical  kiln  is  suscepti- 
ble of  better  air  draught,  however,  and  burn  out  faster, 
but  requires  closer  watching  night  and  day. 

Wood  tar  is  made  out  of  dead  pine.  Live  pine  yields 
turpentine  and  rosin,  and  it  is,  only  the  long  leaf  pine 
that  is  "fat"  enough  to  produce  tar,  turpentine  and  rosin 
in  paying  quantities.  The  manufacture  of  tar  is  an  en- 
tirely separate  process  from  that  of  making  turpentine 
and  rosin.  White  or  yellow  pine  is  too  dry 'to  profitably 
manufacture  tar,  turpentine  or  rosin  from,  but  it  does 
furnish  much  timber  for  building  purposes: 

When  a  tarheel  decides  to  burn  a  few  barrels  of  tar 
he  selects  a  site  upon  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill-side  where 
there  is  a  clayey  subsoil,  not  too  much  exposure  to  wind, 
but  near  running  water,  and  if  possible,  near  to  or  in  the 
midst  of  an  area  containing  considerable  dead  or  fallen 
pine.  Down  to  the  clayey  subsoil  he  scrapes  the  size  his 
kiln  is  to  be.  In  the  centre  he  drives  a  stake  to  pile  to, 
and  from  that  he  digs  a  trench  exteriorly  to  a  scooped- 
out  hole  to  receive  a  barrel  or  empty  tub.  Eesinous  pine 
roots,  knots  and  long  and  short  strips  are  then  piled  in 
a  circle  in  layers  downward  toward  the  stake  at  an  angle 
of  ten  of  fifteen  degrees.  When  the  pile  becomes  five  or 
six  feet  high  he  builds  a  square  log  inclosure  around  it, 
and  fills  this  in  with  dirt.  Over  all  is  laid  straw  or  green 
leafy  boughs.     This  covering  is  dressed  over  with  dirt 


and  clay,  in  which  are  left  a  lew  vent-holes.  All  is  now 
ready  for  "firing."  His  trough,  dipper  and  tub,  also  bar- 
rels, are  near  by.  He  has  erected  quite  near,  too,  a  rough 
shack  to  which  he  may  retreat  in  bad  weather,  and  to 
shelter  his  salt,  flour,  cornmeal,  tin  coffee-pot,  sweet  po- 
taoes,  and  "fat-back"  from  the  once  lean  and  roaming 
"razor-back."  A  piney  woods  country  of  fallen  timber 
is  bleak  enough  at  best,  but  without  "razorback"  it 
would  be  cheerless  indeed. 

The  tar-burner  must  be  constantly  on  guard.  He 
occasionally  gets  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  when  all  is 
running  smoothly  and  no  high  winds  threaten  imme- 
diate conflagration.  He  has  lighted  at  the  top,  in  the 
vent-holes,  the  ends  of  splintered  pine.  They  smoke 
and  flame  alternately,  but  a  little  dirt  thrown  here  and 
there  keeps  the  flames  under  subjection.  Sometimes  the 
tar-burner's  wife  comes  over  to  the  kiln  to  watch  while 
he  snatches  a  few  hours  of  sleep.  The  native  women  of 
the  South,  black  and  white,  actually  work  harder  than 
the  "stronger  sex."  Oftentimes  they  are  laboring  hard 
in  the  fields  while  the  "ole  man"  is  over  at  the  "sto" 
chewing  "niggerhead"  plug  or  swallowing  quantities  of 
"ole  co'n"  likuor.  As  he  plants  himself  on  a  box  or  bar- 
rel head  and  becomes  loquacious  he  enlightens  the  store- 
keeper as  to  the  proper  method  of  managing  the  Fili- 
pinos. Possibly  he  cannot  read  or  write,  has  never  been 
out  of'  his  country,  and  cannot  run  his  plantation  except 
into  debt  (most  plantations  are  mortgaged,)  yet  he  can 
always  tell  how  Uncle  Sam  should  run  the  government. 

Wood  tar  is  the  only  residuum  sweated  from  the 
rich  wood  of  the  long-leaf  pine.  The  intense  heat  en- 
compassed by  the  dirt-covered  enclosure  forces  forward 
and  downward  the  dark  molasses-colored  substance.  It 
oozes  slowly  down  through  the  hole  left  by  the  with- 
drawn stake,  and  flows  out  from  the  claybed  channel  in- 
to the  barrel  or  tub  receptacle.  As  the  pile  burns  down, 
the  dirt  and  log  enclosure  is  gradually  removed.  Kilns 
run  from  six  to  eight,  occasionally  as  high  as  thirty,  bar- 
rels of  tar.  The  burner  carts  it  to  the  storekeeper,  us- 
ually to  liquidate  some  bill.  In  fact,  the  motive  for 
"burning  tar"  at  all  generally  originates  with  the  store- 
keeper, whose  books  show  many  purchases  of  snuff,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  calico,  flour,  corn  meal,  boots,  fatback,  and 
patent  medicines.    So  he  has  to  spur  up  the  burner. 

The  tarheel  may  often  be  "plumb"  out  of  coffee  and 
cornmeal,  but  he  is  seldom  caught  without  snuff,  to- 
bacco, and  patent  medicines.  If  he  should  happen  to 
have  a  "risin"  on  his  leg,  "misery  in  his  foot,"  or  his 
wife  the  "weak  troubles,"  there  is  nothing  like  medicine 
as  a  "cure-all."  Doctors  are  few,  and  seldom  get  paid, 
anyway,  so  faith  and  patent  medicine  are  given  full 
swing.  Wood,  water,  and  shelter  cost  the  tarheed  noth- 
ing but  his  labor,  yet  the  sheltering  feature  is  but  a 
wretched  farce.    Cracks  in  the  chimney  walls,  between 
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the  logs,  and  in  the  roof  let  in  copious  supplies  of  air  taining  the  hydrocarbides  in  beeswax  and  in  particular 
and  rain.  Wood  is  cut  up  a  few  sticks  at  a  time.  Often  recognizing  the  paraffins  and  ceresins.  The  basis  of 
you  will  hear  axe-blows  late  upon  a  comparatively  cold  the  quantitative  determination  of  these  substances  is  the 
night— and  you  know  that  the  tarheel  is  out-doors  re-  method  of  Buisine.  According  to  their  data,  the  pro- 
plenishing  the  fire-place  by  the  aid  of  a  flaming  splinter  portion  of  hydrocarbides  varies  between  12.7  and  17.3 
of  torch  pine.  No  known  argument  could  induce  him  to  per  cent.  This  process  requires  special  heating  appa- 
prepare  a  good  sized  pile  in  the  day.  But  he  is  an  en-  ratus  and  fusion  tubes.  xt  is  somewhat  difficult,  and 
ergetic  axe-man  when  it  comes  to  felling  a  tree  or  slash-  wiU  hardly  enter  *&*>  general  practice, 
ing  at  a  hollow  trunk  containing  a  squirrel  or  rabbit.  Ginsburg  recommends  the  saponification  of  wax  by 
Yet  he  is  always  hospitable.  You  cannot  pass  his  open  means  of  alcoholic  potash :  the  hydrocarbides  float  on 
door  without  an  invitation  to  "come  in  to  the  fire,"  or  the  surface,  forming  an  oily  layer.  Bnchner  has  also 
"sit  up  and  have  what  we've  got."  He  generally  tells  made  the  same  observation.  He  distinguishes  paraffin 
you  that  "he  is  poor,  but  he  means  no  harm  by  it."  from  the  ceresins  by  the  fusion  point  of  the  substance 

m,      „     ,           ,.          11+              •        «wi,o,.  n™  thus  obtained;  the  first  melts  above  70  dee.,  the  second 

The  first  question  asked  a  stranger  is:       Whar  are  '                                               ,P'  . 
<•        155     mi        £  n          «rm    l                  c  ii     ■   n)>  '  between  60  dear,  and  65  dea\ ;  evidently  nothing  can  be 

you  from  ?"     Then  follows,  "What  are  you  f ollerin  r  b     .           i     -, 

meaning  your  business.    After  that  vou  hear  his  politics  "1 

and  about  his  "crop."     In  the  Mouiitainer's  cabin  there  The  processes  for  the  determination  of  ethers  and 

is  seldom  but  one  room.    This  is  kitchen,  dining  ana  sit-  for  the  index  of  saponification    are    widely    divergent, 

ting  room,  and  bedchamber  for  men,  women  and  chil-  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  nature  and  duration 

dren  m  large  and  small  numbers,  including  the  stranger  of  the  heatinS"     Tt  is  extraordinary    that    a    uniform 

within  the  gates.-Harper's  Weekly..  method  of  °P«»ting  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  Hubl, 

who  first  presented  a  method,  recommends  to  heat  45 

minutes  on  the  waterbath;  Becker,  30  minutes,  but  un- 

Analysis   of   Beeswax.  der  five  centimeters  of  pressure.  According  to  Buchner, 

_,.            ,.        „  ^       ,..  J        .,  TT1              ,,      ,      ,     .  the  heating  must  be  for  One  hour  over  wire  ganze. 

The  treatise  of  Benedikt  and  Ulzer  on  the  Analysis  s 

of  Fats  and  Waxes,  which  appeared  in  1897,  described  W°y  is  in  favor  of  -ioinillg  the  bal]oon>  when  the 

tests  then  known.     Since  that  time  various  papers    on  operation  is  perfomed  with  a  Midler  extractor  so  as  to 

waxes    have    appeared.     K.  Dieterich  has  studied  the  keeP  constant  the   ''oh™e  of  the  liquid.     Glodt-Guyer 

method  of  the  cold  saponification  of  Henriques,  and.  is  of  the  °Pinion  that  tbe  heatin§  should  be  for  tw0 

contrary  to  the  experience  of  Herbig,  has  obtained  good  hours"     The  entity   of   material   employed   by   these 

results.'    S.  Weinwurm  has  made  some  interesting  com-  differcnt  investigators  varies  between  2  and  10  grams, 

munications  on  the  determination  of  paraffins,  ceresins  According    to    my    experience  45    minutes  on    the 

and  resins,  in  wax.     I  will  speak  latter  of  his  experi-  waterbath  is  not  sufficient  to  saponify  all  kinds  of  wax, 

ments.     Kremel,   Morpnrgo,   and    the    author  of    this  when  5  grams  of  the  materials  are  use.     The  following 

paper,  have  made  a  study  of  the  refractive  powers.   The  fact  will  prove  it.     Four  wax  candles,  prepared  from 

first  two  hold  that  the  refractometer  can  only  aid  in  the  wax  of  bees  unknown  locality  have  given  the  follow- 

detecting   large    adulterations.     Dieterich    also    rejects  in8'  results  by  the  Mubl  method:— 

the  use  of  this  instrument,  but  from  other  considerations  Index 

than  Kremel  and  Morpnrgo.     In    reality   the    elevated  Index     Index       of 

.temperature  at  which  the  measures    must  be    effected  °f             °f     Saponifi- 

made  in  determining  the  refraction  of  butyric  acid  is  acid-        ether,  cation.  Ratio. 

one  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  this  instrument.     The      Candle  white,   No.    1 21.84     63.56     85.40     2.91 

present  writer  has  also  recognized  this  objection;  still      Candle  white,   No.    2 22.40     66.64     89.04     2.97 

he  thinks  the  tests,  when    made  with  a  strong    instru-  Candle,  yellow,  No.  1.  . .  . .  .20.16     56.84     77.00     2.82 

ment,  have  some  preliminary  value.     Funoro  confirms      Candle  yellow,  No.  2 19.88     64.96     88.84     3.27 

this  view.     He  has  ascertained  that  the  refractive  power  These  results  seem  -surprising,  the  more  so  because, 

of  pure    wax  (40  deg.)  varies    from  42  to  45  degrees,  with  the  exception  of  acidity,  the    physical    properties 

which  therefore  offers  only  slight  variations.  were  absolutely  normal. 

Dieterich  has  also  made  new  observations  on  the  im-  The  analyses  were  repeated  by  heating  one  hour  and 
portance  of  the  iodine  index  in  the  analysis  of  waxes;  a  quarter  over  wire  gauze.  The  results  mentioned  be- 
lie has  shown  that  in  the  determination  of  adulterations  low  were  obtained,  results  which  demonstrate  that  the 
it  should  be  used  cautiously.  Buchner  process  ought  to  be  generally  introduced.  Only 
Ahrens  and  Hett  have  drawn  attention  to  an  excellent  there  is  danger  that  the  balloon  will  burst.  I  always 
method,  too  little  appreciated,  in  their  opinion,  of  ascer-  employ  an  Erlehmeyer  balloon,  if  a  Bunsen  burner  of 
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The  experiment  was  made  as  follows;  2  grains  of 
wax  with  5  centimeters  of  normal  alcoholic  potassium 
and  15  centimeters  of  alcohol  were  saponified  by  heating 
over  wire  gauze.  The  operation  was  made  in  a  balloon 
of  70  cubic  centimeters. 

The  liquid  was  then  decanted  into  a  capsule  and 
evaporated  to  a  volume  of  about  15  centimeters.  The 
residue  was  mixed  with  sand,  then  extracted  with  ether 
exempt  from  fatty  matters  and  water,  in  a  Soxhlet  ap- 
paratus. The  residue  of  the  etherized  solution,  a  com- 
pact grease,  was  dried  at  100  deg.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  "21  remarkable  pure  waxes: — 

Etherized 
Extract, 
Variety.  Percentage. 

1.  Wax,  white   49.50 

2.  Wax,  Moldavin,  white 48.55 

3.  Wax,  white   50.06 

4.  Wax,   yellow,   source   unknown 49.21 

5.  Wax,  Egyptian,  white 51.89 

6.  Wax,  Monte  Cristo,  brown 53.08 

7.  Wax,  Italian,  yellow    49.40 

8.  Wax,  Alsatian' 51.35 

9.  Wax,  Egyptian    50.00 

10.  Wax,  Hanover,  yellow 50.00   * 

11.  Wax,  Brazil,  yellow  51.85 

12.  Wax,  Turkey    50.24 

13.  Wax,  Zanzibar,  yellow 50.71 

14.  Wax,  Sweden,  yellow 50.23 

1 5.  Wax,  Mexico,  yellow 49.43 

10.  Wax,  North  Africa,  yellow 52.09 

17.  Wax,  white,  in  pots 50.50 

18.  Wax,  Domingo,  yellow  brown 49.80 

19.  Wax,  candle,  white    51.88 

20.  Wax,  candle,  yellow   53.01 

21.  Wax,  candle,  yellow 52,90 

The  proportion  of  soluble  compounds  in  the  ether, 

after  saponification,  varies,  therefore,  from  48.55  to 
53.01  per  cent.  Ahrens  and  Hetts  have  found  the  pro-^ 
portion  of  hydrocarbides  in  bees  wax  between  12.7  and 
17.3  per  cent.  The  fusion  point  of  the  etherized  extract 
varies  from  71  to  74  per  cent. 

The  paraffins  and  ceresins  ought,  of  course,  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  etherized  extract.  By  adding 
these  to  the  pure  waxes  in  small  quantity,  I  have  ob- 
tained the  following  results  : — 

1.  Wax,  No.  3  of  preceding  table  and  5  per  cent,    of 

paraffin — 55.13  per  cent,  of  extract, 

2.  Wax,  No.  5  of  preceding  table  and  5  per  cent,  of 

ceresin — 54.20  per  cent,  of  extract. 

3.  Wax,  white,  guaranteed  pure  by  seller — 57.05  per 

cent,  of  extract. 
This  last  sample,  tried  by  the  modified  method  of 
Hubl,  gives  the  following  results : — 


the  form  of  a  mushroom  is  used.  1  have  not  ascertained 
whether,  as  Weinwurm  asserts,  this  method  is  more 
laborious  than  that  which  consists  in  heating  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  covered  balloon  over  a  waterbath,  and  dis- 
posing of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation. 

Index 

Index  Index         of 

of  of     Saponifi- 

acidity.  ether,    cation.       Katio. 

White  candle.  No.  1 21.84  76.16       98.00       3.49 

White  candle,  No.  2 22.40  79.52       10.192     3.55 

Yellow  candle,  No.  1.... 20. 14  72.24       92.08       3.53 

Yellow  candle,  No.  2....  19.88  71,76       94.64       3.71 

On  turning  boiling  water  into  the  balloon  which 
contains  the  alcoholic  mixture  of  saponified  wax,  a  per- 
fectly limpid  solution  is  obtained,  which,  even  strongly 
diluted,  and  after  cooling,  is  not  cloudy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  waxes  containing  peraffin  and  ceresin  which 
I  have  examined  as  a  check  on  experiments,  give,  in  the 
same  conditions,  a  very  cloudy  solution.  The  cloudiness 
was  the  greater  in  equal  solution,  as  the  proportion  of 
these  impurities  was  the  greater.  Also  when  the  wax 
was  adulterated  with  these  compounds,  the  contents  of 
the  balloon  were  not  limped  immediately  after  saponifi- 
cation. Weinwurm  has  already  noticed  this.  He  men- 
tions the  characteristic  fact  as  a  qualitative  proof  that 
the.  wax  contains  paraffins  and  ceresins.  He  employs, 
however,  a  somewhat  different  process.  He  eliminates 
by  distillation  the  alcohol  mixed  with  the  saponified 
Avax,  and  then  adds  glycerine,  which  only  dissolves  the 
saponified  particles,  but  not  the  impurities.  If  the 
n.etbod  mentioned  above  is  employed  for  determining 
the  indices  of  ether  and  of  saponification,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  removing  the  alcohol  or  adding  glycerine. 

An  addition  of  paraffin  or  ceresin  can  be  recognized 
qualitatively,  even  below  5  per  cent.  The  contents  of 
the  balloon  including  5  grains  of  wax,  about  25  centi- 
meters of  alcoholic  potassium,  half  normal,  and  20  cen- 
timeters of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  do  not  in  this  ease  be- 
come clear  at  the  end  of  an  hour  of  heating  over  the 
wire  gauze. 

If  some  warm  water  is  added  to  the  liquid  while  still 
warm,  a  solution  distinctly  cloudy  is  obtained. 

I  have  instituted  some  experiments  to  ascertain 
whether  it  were  possible  in  this  manner  to  determine, 
at  least  approximately,  the  proportion  of  paraffin  and 
ceresin  in  a  wax,  and  thus  to  introduce  a  new  test  of  its 
purity.  The  compounds  which  can  be  extracted  with 
ether,  and  which  are  especially  myricyc  aloholic  and 
the  hydrocarbides  have  seemed  to  me  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  I  do  not  know  whether  similar  experiments 
have  been  made.  If  so,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  results  communicated. 
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Index  of  acidity   20.1G  M.  Werder  and  myself  have  therefore  arrived  at  the 

Index  of  ether 71.56  same  time  and  by  different  processes  at  the  same  result. 

Index  of  saponification   91.72  I  am  now  making  tests  to  determine  the  highest  limit 

Index  of  ratio    3.55  of    saponification    and    the    minimum    and    maximum 

r,     v,   ,.      ,     ,     -.,,  a-  quantities  of  potassium  necessarv. 

Qualitative  test  ot  the  paraffin,  positive.  _,      .        \ 

,    „      „  n    n       n    ,.  TT  ,,,  ,,     -,  T"e  facts  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  that  all 

Although  the  hsrures  deduced  from  Hubl  s  method  ™ni,ra/«,  n*  „r„      i      n  i  ^     ■     ■  ^     *.-     ^         j-,- 

to  fc  analyses  ot  wax  should  be  made  in  identical  conditions 

were  not  abnormal,  this  wax  ouqht  to  contain  about  5  ,    ^  i  •»  n     -,      n,       .,       „  ., 

&  and  by  uniform  method. — Chennker  Zeitung. 

per  cent,  of  paraffin  or  of  ceresin.  

In  one  case  the  determination    of    the    compounds  Does  Soao  Rot  Clothes9 

soluble  in  ether  did  allow  the  detection  of  an  addition 

,.  n  j,  in  n         -e    n  haitor  American  hoan  Journal  : 

ot  rive  per  cent,  ot  ceresin.     A  veilow  wax,  well  punned.  L 

of  Swiss  origin,  gave  the  following  results:-  ,     Thf  f°d  housekeeP^  bairns  there  is  nothing  to 

T    n  _  ,„  show  that  soap  ever  rotted  clothes  ;  the  poor  housekeeper 

Index  of  aciditv   20.13  ,     ,T      .  -,       ,,    ,  .„    ,  ,  .       .„      ,  , 

-  gets  the  idea  that  it  she  uses  much  soap  it  will  rot  her 

T    ■         ,.  .,'"'.' '  clothes;  so  she  rubs  and  rubs  on  the  ups  and  downs  of 

Index  ot  saponification   90.94  ,  ,        ,       -,  ,,         ,   .        ,,  .,    ,  ...  „., 

1  a  washboard  and  then  claims  the  soap  rotted  them.    She 

wears  out  the  washboard  and  then  has  an  idea  the  soap 

Qualitative  test  of  paraffins :  0.  rotted  that,  too.     If  she  had  used  more  soap  and  less 

After  saponification,  this  tax  would  only  give  47.43  rubbing  she  would  not  have  gone  so  often  to  the  dry 

per  cent,   of   etherized  extract ;    after  addition  of  5  per  goods  store.    The  doctors  and  surgeons  use  soap  to  keep 

cent,  of  ceresin,  51.84  per  cent.;  after  8  per  cent,  of  sores  from  festering,  and  still  soap  gets  only  the  credit 

ceresin,  54.15  per    cent.     That    is  to  say,  the    mixture  of  rotting  clothes. 

with  5  per  cent,  of  ceresin  would  give  no  more  extract  There  is  a  problem  in  the  American  Soap  Journal 

than  the  pure  wax.     On  the  contrary,  the  qualitative  abov,+  a  good  soap  that  won't  take  out  c4or  and  that 

test  naturally  gave  a  positive  result.  "ill  not  rot  clothes.     Soap  that  won't  take  out  colors 

„  ^r   T,  „„„„„„,„„  w°n't  take  out  dirt.     Color  is  applied  to  clothes  now- 

J3i    -i\i.    is..   ULllj  l JiKlUJri.  t 

.  ,.      .  -,        ,.  adavs  after  the  cloth  is  woven,  and  color  is  easier  taken 
Some  days  before  the  appearance  ot  the  interesting  ,  ,,        ■,.  , 

article  of  M.  J.  Werder  in  the  Chemiker  Zeitung  I  had  .    ri         TT 

,-,..■,,  j.  ■  A   (looi)  Hot'SIOKKEPER. 

sent  to  another  journal  a  short  extract  ot  some  experi- 
ments which  led  to  results  similar  to  those  obtained  bv 

,,.,.,  "  Who   Can   Tell? 

this  investigator. 

This  was  especially  the  case  in  relation  to  the  dura-  Miior  Am<n>:an  Soap  Journal: 
tion  of  the  saponification  of  five  grains  of  wax.     One  bome  time  smee  ]  ran  aeross  what  ^as  a  novel  fea" 

wax,  examined  according    to  the    method    which  I  de-  ture  to  me'  thouSh  J  have  been  lonS  experienced  in  soap 

scribed  in  1897,  was  found  pure;  but  another  chemist  makin&  and  [  tll0l,?llt  li  miSht  be  of  inte?est  to  J0^ 

declared  it  adulterated.     My  method  gave  again  normal  reac  ers' 

figures.     This  wax  had  been  examined  by  the  purchaser  In  settm<"'  llP  two  kettles  Purchased  from  an  oil  re- 

bv  saponifying  five  grams  of    wax  with    twenty  centi-  fmer-v> to  be  llscd  m  makm§  settled  soaP>  1  was  informed 

meters  of  demi-normal  alcoholic  potassium  and  by  heat-  b-v  a  S^tleman,  who,  as  I  understand  it,  has  had  some 

ing  and  by  heating  for  half  an  hour.     When  I  repeated  Practice  m  bodmg  soap,  that  the  kettles  would  not  work 

this  analysis,  I  found  that  by  employing  three  grams  wel1  on  account  of  being  dished  too  much,  which  caused 

in  place  of  five,  the  results  were  normal.     This  must  the  mSre>  or>  rather>  forced  the  niSre  UP  in  tbe  middle 

be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  potassium  of  the  kettle  while  tbe  soaP  was  settling  and  raised  so 

was  not  sufficient  if  five  grams  of  wax  instead  of  three  hl°h  that  the  clear  soaP  and  We  got  more  or  less 

grams  was  only  heated  for  half  an  hour.     I  have  found  mixed    and    in    consequence    less    good    soap    could    be 

about  double  the  amount  of  potassium  necessary    for  taken  ott- 

five  grams,  and  have  boiled  it,  as  Werder  points  out.  As  the  ui§Te  is  heavier  than  the  good  soap,  just  what 

for  an  hour    and  a  quarter.     Although    twenty    centi-  eailses  [t  to  rise  is  not  clear  to  me>  and  X  would  be 

meters  of  potassium  would  be  sufficient  theoretically  for  Pleased  to  hear  if  any  of  your  patrons  have  had  experi- 

saponifying  five   grams  of  wax,  it  appears    that    there  ence  with  sueh  kettles" 

must  be  a  marked  excess  to  render  the  reaction  com-  Tbe  kettles  are  12  feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  deep, 

plete.     For  the  sake  of  rapidity,  I  should  therefore  rec-  and  tbe  bottom  is  a"  in«Jrted  cone  about  four  feet  from 

ommend  the  employment  of  three  grams  of  wax  and  base  to  aPex"  Yours  inquiringly, 

heating  only  half  an  hour.  Pan-American. 
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His   Start   In   Life. 

"DOC."  HARTMAN  AND  HIS  WONDERFUL  GREASE  ERADICA- 
TOR. 

"Talk  about  your  self-made  men,"  said  an  old  timer 
among  a  party  of  horse-men  gathered  in  one  of  the  speed- 
way inns,  "I  don't  think  any  of  'em  can  equal  the  early 
experiences  of  Tim  Hartman,  who  died  in  St.  Louis 
many  years  ago,  leaving  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  be 
fought  over  by  his  heirs.  He  made  his  first  good  sized 
pile  on  patent  medicines,  then  he  picked  up  a  great  deal 
more  on  real  estate,  and  at  last  he  rounded  out  with 
speculation  in  Montana  copper,  but  he  was  known  as 
'Doc'  Hartman  to  the  time  of  his  death  by  his  few  in- 
timate friends. 

"But  the  story  that  I'm  going  to  tell,  and  the  one 
which  he  often  told  himself,  concerns  his  very  earliest 
experiences  in  the  accumulation  of  money.  Tim  Hart- 
man started  life  with  $1.  He  kicked  around  as  a  bare- 
footed boy — and  a  pretty  mean  one,  too — in  a  little  town 
in  Connecticut  until  he  was  18  years  old,  and  at  that 
time  he  had  become  so  fresh  and  so  full  of  wind  and  gen- 
eral cussedness  that  his  father  one  day  told  him  he  was 
no  good,  never  had  been  and  never  would  amount  to  a 
picayune.  The  old  gentleman,  just  to  carry  out  the  bluff, 
told  Tim  that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  cut  him  off  with  a 
dollar  and  make  him  earn  his  own  living.  Tim  straight- 
ened up  and  called  the  bluff.  He  told  the  old  man  that 
he  would  take  the  dollar  and  get  out  then  and  there  and 
hustle  for  himself.  The  old  man  handed  him  a  crisp 
$1  bill  and  told  him  that  he'd  be  glad  to  see  him  make  a 
fortune  with  it. 

The  first  thing  that  cuss  did  was  to  go  about  in  a  few 
back  yards  that  he  knew  of  and  gather  together  a  lot  of 
empty  bottles  which  were  of  no  use  to  anybody.  Then, 
for  10  cents,  he  bought  a  large  cake  of  a  kind  of  white 
soap  that  was  then,  and  still  is,  on  the  market.  He  melt- 
ed this  soap  and,  after  borrowing  an  ancient  pair  of 
candle  molds  from  an  old  granny  in  the  neighborhood, 
made  two  beautiful  looking  candles  of  soap.  He  next 
filled  his  bottles  full  of  choice  rainwater.  Then  he  made 
for  himself  one  of  those  little  three  legged  tables  like  the 
chuck-aluck  and  shell  game  men  use  outside  the  circus, 
and  struck  out  on  foot  for  a  county  fair  that  was  being 
held  about  40  miles  away. 

"When  he  got  there,  be  put  up  his  little  table  outside 
the  grounds,  where  the  crowd  was  pretty  thick,  lighted 
one  of  his  soap  candles  and  began  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
'Dr.'  Hartman's  Famous  Grease  Eradicator,'  contained 
in  the  bottles  set  before  him. 

"  'Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  would  shout  in  a 
stentorian  but  plausible  voice,  'this  marvelous  liquid,  so 
harmless  that  it  can  be  drunk  with  impunity  by  the 
smallest  infant  and  yet  so  penetrating  that  it  will  seek 
out  and  destroy  stains  and  discoloration s  from  the  most 


refactory  substance,  was  discovered  by  accident  by  the 
famous  scientist,  Dr.  Hartman,  the  eminent  scholar, 
while  he  was  wandering  o'er  the  wilds  of  Patagonia.  It 
is  colorless,  you  see,  as  the  waters  from  heaven,  and  yet 
observe  the  effects  of  its  startling  properties !" 

At  this  point  Tim  would  reach  for  his  soap  candle 
and,  inverting  it,  would  smear  a  lot  of  the  grease  over 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 

"Xow,  every  one  of  you  knows,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,' he  would  continue,  reaching  over  and  uncorking  a 
bottle  of  his  rainwater,  'that  there  is  nothing  so  pene- 
trating and  ineffaceable  as  the  grease  from  a  candle,  and 
yet  it  is  a  stain  that  we  are  all  likely  to  suffer  almost 
every  evening  of  our  lives  while  toying  with  that  com- 
mon article  of  the  household,  the  candle.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  my  sleeve  is  smeared  with  the  annoying  sub- 
stance.   Behold, — 

"Here  that  country  bred  fakir  would  spill  a  couple 
of  drops  of  his  rainwater  on  the  soap  and  with  a  rub  or 
two  would  produce  a  beautiful  lather.  Another  swipe 
and  the  soap  would  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
sleeve,  leaving  not  a  trace. 

"  'Now,  we  make  this  famous  eradicator  in  such  en- 
ormous quantities,'  Tim  would  continue,  'that  in  order 
to  introduce  it  into  every  home  in  this  broad  land  we 
will  dispense  with  it  at  the  absurdly  low  price  of  5  cents, 
a  nickel  a  bottle.     Step  right  up  !     Step  right  up  !' 

"Then,  when  the  public  was  surging  forward  to  pur- 
chase the  rainwater,  Tim  would  pause  occasionally  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  it,  just  to  show  that  it  was  absolutely 
harmless. 

"Well,  the  stuff  went  like  hot  cakes.  When  Tim's 
bottles  were  all  exhausted,  he  bought  more,  and  when  the 
had  traveled  all  over  the  country.  Then,  in  some  way 
or  other,  I  don't  know  how,  he  got  hold  of  some  old 
patent  medicine,  and,  being  a  genius,  of  course  he  made 
a  big  go  of  it.  So  that's  the  way  Tim  Hartman  almost 
6ecame  a  millionaire." — New  York  Times. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

f>78,G81.  Washing-machine.  Samuel  A.  Newcomer, 
St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

H79,040.  Washing-machine.  Joseph  G.  Sohn,  Comp- 
lin, Cal. 

079,147.  Washing-machine.  Loren  D.  Hart,  Nora 
Springs,  Iowa. 

PRINTS. 

373.  Title:  "Will  do  What  no  other  Soap  Can 
do."  (For  Soap.)  Forbes  Lithograph  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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What  Interests  You  and   Me. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  average  journalistic 
editor  is  how  to  select  and  write  on  subjects  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  his  readers. 

'  The  number  of  topics  he  can  select  from  is  some- 
what limited,  and,  if  he  writes  fifty  original  articles  each 
year,  by  the  time  ten  years  have  elapsed,  he  has  either 
.  developed  as  a  genius  or  has  devoured  himself  several 
times  to  obtain  copy.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that  from 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  readers  who  criticise  mentally 
the  evolutions  from  his  brain  that  not  more  than  five  or 
six  can  be  secured  annually  who  will  help  him  to  fill 
space  and  edify  his  readers.  The  majority  of  these 
readers  are  well  educated  and  are  thoroughly  capable  of 
furnishing  very  interesting  matter  for  reading  if  they 
would  only  do  so.  Every  writer  gets  rusty  who  has 
much  of  it  to  do,  and,  even  when  he  does  exhibit  a  mark- 
ed degree  of  versatility  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
practical  subjects  upon  which  he  should  write  to  pro- 
vide matter  of  value  for  his  readers  are  so  limited  in 
number,  and  his  thoughts  upon  them  so  contracted,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  theorize  in  order  to  maintain  variety. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  read  article  after 
article  and  criticise  each  one  as  you  hurriedly  glance  over 
it,  but  the  next  time  your  analytical  faculties  get  in  good 
lubricated  condition  would  you  kindly  sit  down  and 
write  to  the  writer  giving  him  a  piece  of  your  mind? 
He  is  constantly  hungering  for  a  piece  of  somebody's 
mind,  as  his  own  is  starving  for  new  food,  and  anybody 
else's  will  do  if  they  will  only  dish  it  up  so  he  can  use  it. 
— Canadian  Druggist. 


Distillation  and  Boiling  Points. 

As  a  result  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  dis- 
tilling points  of  a  sample  of  petroleum  ether,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  was  made  to  ascertain  what  differences 
the  position  of  thermometer  made. 

A  -J-litre  flask  was  made  with  three  openings  for 
thermometers,  so  arranged  that  No.  1  was  I  inch  above 
the  liquid,  No.  2  1^  inch  above  the  liquid,  No.  3  in. the 
neck  of  flask,  No.  4  in  neck  of  flask  just  opposite  the 
exit,  No.  5  about  1  inch  in  exit  tube.-  The  rate  of  dis- 
tillation was  as  nearly  as  possible  25  drops  per  minute ; 
when,  however  1-10  was  left  the  drops  were  eight  per 
minute;  when  1-20  was  left  very  little  came  over,  al- 
though the  liquid  was  boiling  violently.  250  ccm.  were 
taken.  The  sample  should  have  boiled  "all  under  or  at 
60°  C."  The  flask  was  placed  on  a  water  bath,  fitted  with 
a  gas  regulator. 

The  results  showed  that  the  position  of  the  thermom- 
eter has  a  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  observations. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  fractionating  at  higher  tem- 


peratures than  the  above,  the  difference  is  still  more 
marked. 

The  readings  were  also  effected  by  exposure  of  the 
neck  of  flask  to  air  currents.  The  apparatus  in  which 
the  thermometer  was  sealed  in  the  neck,  and  which  was 
protected  by  an  air  jacket,  gave  appreciable  differences 
against  a  similar  flask  unprotected. 

Whilst  the  reading  of  the  protected  apparatus  were 
steady,  those  of  the  unprotected  were  fluctuating. 

The  author's  observations  lead  them  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  where  possible  in  taking  fractionations  with  a, 
flask  and  not  using  a  column,  a  bath  should  be  used 
where  possible,  the  temperature  of  which  should  be  about 
10°  C,  and  not  more  than  15°  C  above  the  highest  dis- 
tillation point  of  the  liquid  under  examination.  Where 
a  bath  is  not  used  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  should  be 
protected  from  hot  air  currents  by  an  asbestos  disc,  the 
burner  being  carefully  regulated,  and  the  liquid  not  boil- 
ing violently.  Where  possible  an  apparatus  should  be 
used  in  which  the  thermometer  is  entirely  emerged  in 
the  vapors.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  should  be 
just  in  the  neck  of  the  exit  tube,  and  not  opposite  it, 
as  this  latter  is  the  point  at  which  the  vapour  comes  over. 

Where  a  fractionating  column  is  used,  they  have 
found  good  results  from  the  apparatus  devised  by  Mr. 
Wertheimer  and  one  of  them. 

The  foregoing  experiments  caused  the  authors  to 
ascertain  if  variations  in  construction  of  apparatus  in- 
fluenced the  determination  of  boiling  points.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  gave  high  and  variable  results* 
unless  the  upper  portions  of  the  tubes  or  flasks  were  pro- 
tected from  hot  air  currents  from  the  burner,  which 
should  be  protected  by  an  asbestos  disc  12  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  hole  in  the  center,  so  that  only  the  base  of 
the  tube  or  flask  was  exposed  to  the  direct  heat  of  the 
flame.  A  number  of  experiments  were  performed  with 
the  apparatus  shown  at  the  meeting,  and  all  protected 
with  an  asbestos  disc,  in  pure  air  free  distilled  water. 
In  each  case  the  thermometer  was  placed  1  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  which  was  kept  boiling  steadily 
Seven  thermometric  readings  were  given  of  each  ex- 
periment taken  at  intervals  of  30  seconds.  The  out- 
side thermometers  were  placed  |  inch  away  from  the 
sides. 

All  the  experiments  were  made  without  condensers 
attached.  The  results  show  comparatively  small  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  methods.  The  authors 
are  inclined  to  favour  the  use  of  a  tube  long  enough  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  thermometer  as  in  experiment 
No.  3,  with  asbestos  disc  protector.  It  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  easily  and  cheaply  made. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  various  con- 
densers would  variously  affect  the  boiling  point  deter- 
mination.    To  test  this  the  authors  experimented  with 
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the  five  condensers  shown  at  the  meeting."  The  con- 
densed water  flowed  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  in  two  min- 
utes. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  effect  of  condensers 
upon  the  boiling-  point  is  almost  a  neglectable  quantity, 
and  certainly  would  not  affect  pharmaceutical  deter- 
minations, and  in  no  way  resemble  the  great  differences 
obtained  by  using  different  melting  point  methods. 
They  recommend  that  in  any  future  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  definite  instructions  should  be  given  as 
to  apparatus  used  and  conditions  for  fractionation  and 
boiling  point  determinations. 


A  New   Method  of  Preparing  the  Hydrates 

of  the  Peroxide  of  Sodium  and 

their   Properties. 

M.  George  F.  Jaubert  has  lately  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  the  peroxide  of  sodium,  and  finds  that 
the  hydrates  of  this  body  may  be  easily  prepared  and 
may  be  used  to  produce  hydroxyl  in  different  degrees  of 
concentration ;  this  method  will  no  doubt  be  of  value  in 
different  chemical  operations.  In  an  account  given  to 
the  Academie  des  Sciences,  M.  Jaubert  describes  his  ex- 
periments as  follows:  it  is  well  known  that  the  per- 
oxide of  sodium,  under  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  decomposes  violently  with  disengagement  of  oxy- 
gen and  leaves  a  residue  of  caustic  soda.  This  reaction 
is  accompanied  with  considerable  heat,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  above  the  boiling  point.  The  follow- 
ing equation  shows  that  18  parts  of  water  suffice  to 
decompose  78  parts  of  the  peroxide : 

Na202+H20=2NaOH+0. 

The  experimenter  has  found  that  quite  another  re- 
action takes  place  if  the  peroxide  is  simply  exposed  to 
the  action  of  dry  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide.  In  this 
case  the  quanity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  peroxide  may 
greatly  exceed  the  theoretical  amount  necessary  for  its 
decomposition.  While  25  parts  of  water  poured  drop 
by  drop  upon  100  parts  of  peroxide  seem  to  bring  about 
an  almost  total  decomposition,  it  is  found  that  by  using 
water  vapor  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  same  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  may  be  made  to  absorb  up  to  200  or  225 
parts  of  water,  and  this  without  decomposition — that  is, 
without  giving  off  oxygen.  The  experiment  was  carried 
out  by  placing  the  peroxide  in  a  closed  vessel  provided 
with  a  pressure  gage ;  the  chamber  contained  also  a  vessel 
of  water,  whose  vapor  was  constantly  absorbed  by  the 
peroxide.  At  the  end  of  21  hours  the  pressure  had  not 
changed,  but  the  weight  of  the  peroxide  had  increased 
from  100  to  136;  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  pure 
white  and  friable  mass,  resembling  snow.  It  was  then 
left  for  a  number  of  days  and  its  increase  in  weight  per 
day  was  as  follows:  100  (original),  136,  163,  223,  256, 
275 ;  at  the  end  of  5  days  more  it  weighed  as  much  as 


325.  As  the  hydration  may  be  stopped  at  any  time,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  by  this  process,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  hydrates  already  known,  Na202-|-2H20  an(j 
AV02+8IT0,  as  well  as  a  series  of  intermediate  and 
unknown  hydrates.  M.  Jaubert  has  studied  especially 
the  hydrate  Na202-|-8lTO,  which  he  has  prepared  in 
great  quantities.  It  appears  as  a  snowy  white  mass, 
in  contrast  to  the  yellow  color  of  the  peroxide.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  water  without  giving  off  oxygen,  but  is 
less  soluble  in  ice  water,  and  in  this  way  may  be  pre- 
cipitated. It  is  thus  obtained  in  pearly  scales  resem- 
bling boric  acid,  and  analysis  gives  the  above  formula. 
The  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  sodium  dissolves  in  water 
with  a  great  lowering  of  temperature;  in  concentrated 
acids  it  dissolves  without  appreciable  change  of  tem- 
perature and  gives  solutions  to  hydroxyl  of  remarkable 
stability.  This  property  makes  it  of  great  value  in  the 
preparation  of  hydroxyl.  The  hydrate  is  quite  stable 
when  cold,  and  has  been  kept  for  more  than  six  months 
without  appreciable  change,  but  at  30  deg.  to  40  deg.  C. 
it  partially  decomposes  and  gives  off  oxygen ;  at  80  deg. 
to  100  deg.  its  decomposition  is  total.  This  body,  which 
may  be  easily  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  permits  of  ob- 
taining solutions  of  hydroxyl  chemically  pure  and  in  all 
degrees  of  concentration  up  to  85  per  cent. 


On  the  Elimination  and  Quantitative 

Estimation  of  Water  in  Oils, 

Fats  and  Waxes. 

BY  CHARLES  B.  DAVIS. 

The  difficulty  experienced  while  drying  oils,  fats  or 
waxes  (namely,  loss  by  foaming  and  ejection,  due  to  the 
contained  water  becoming  overheated,  as  in  the  drying 
of  the  mineral  oil  residue  obtained  after  removal  of  the 
fatty  oil  by  saponification,  in  the  analysis  of  lubricants) 
can  be  very  readily  obviated  by  the  following  method : — 

Into  a  wide-mouthed,  glass-stoppered  weighing- 
bottle  is  introduced  sufficient  thick  filter  paper  (in 
coil  form)  to  half  fill  the  vessel.  The  bottle  and  paper 
are  now  dried  in  the  air-oven  at  110°  C.  to  constant 
weight. 

A  portion  of  the  sample  is  then  added,  in  such 
quantity  as  will  just  saturate  the  filter-paper.  The 
bottle  being  now  closed  and  reweighted,  the  increase  in 
in  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  sample  taken.  The  whole 
is  now  placed  in  air-oven  at  110°  C.  and  dried  to  con- 
stant weight.  The  decrease  thus  obtained  gives  the 
water  evaporated,  which  may  be  calculated  to  percentage 
from  the  data  obtained  above.  Samples  prone  to  oxida- 
tion are  dried  in  an  atmosphere  of  C02  or  H2. 

In  treating  oils  containing  water,  or  where  the  whole 
of  the  residue  is  to  be  dried  and  the  oil  only  determined, 
or  the  water  simply  eliminated,  the  sample  is  completely 
transferred  to  the  tared  bottle  containing  the  dry  filter- 
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paper  by  means  of  ether,  the  ether  removed  by  evap-  partially  saponify  the  oil,  rendering  the  admixture  oil 
oration  at  slightly  elevated  temperature,  after  which  it  the  rose  water  easier;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  this, 
is  dried  in  the  air-oven  as  above  described.  as  the  preparation  can  be  readily  made  without  it- 
Solid  fats  and  waxes  are  introduced  into  the  weigh-  The  present  official  formula  omitting  the  borax  is 

ing  bottle  prepared  as  above,   in  their  natural  state,  Spermaceti 125  grams. 

which,  upon  being  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  White  wax 100  grains. 

oven,  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  filter-paper,  and  dry-  Expressed  oil  of  almond .  600  c.c. 

ing  proceeded  with  as  in  the  case  of  liquids.  Stronger  rose  water 190  c.c. 

By  the  above  method  all  foaming  and  ejection  of  the  The  mode  of  procedure  is  to  simply  melt  the  solids 

sample  is  eliminated,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oil,  fat  or  reduced  to  thin  ribbons,  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  the  oil, 

wax  and  the  water  are  thoroughly  distributed  through-  still  heating,  and  when  solution  is  effected  to  withdraw 

out  the  paper  while  the  drying  operation  is  carried  on.  the  heat  add  the  rose  water  and  stir  rapidly  until  the 

A  typical  example  of  the  value  of  the  above  method  mixture  becomes  uniform  and  cool  enough  to  remain 

may  be  readily  seen  and  appreciated  by  referring  to  T.  homogeneous. 

B.    Stillman's    "Engineering    Chemistry,"    p.    368,    in  When  a  cheaper  preparation  is  required,  plain  water 

which  he  condemns  the  trying  of  oils  containing  water  may  be  used  and  a  small  proportion  of  oil  of  rose  added 

on  account  of  this  loss  by  foaming  and  ejection.— Jour.  just  before  the  ointment  is  ready  to  set.     The  product 

Am.  Chem.  Societv  w^  n°t  ^e  quite  so  fine  in  odor  as  when  the  distilled  rose 

water  is  used. 

_   ..    .    _  As  another  measure  of  economy  we  would  suggest 

a  trial  of  benne  oil  in  place  of  almond  oil. 

A  toilet  cream  in  which  grease  is  replaced  by  glycerin  ^  .g  ^^  ^^  to  &M  ^  ^  cold  cream  foj._ 

is  made  by  the  appended  formula:  iuu]a  can  fae  indefinitely  varied  as  to  perfume,  different 

Flake  tragacanth,  selected...   1  dr.  perfumed  water  being  employed  and  the  desired  per- 

^ater 2  ozs-  fume  added  just  before  the  "cream"  is  ready  to  set. 

Glycerin   2  ozs.  Qne  form  which  has  had  some  vogue  is  cucumber 

Place  the  tragacanth  in  the  water,  stir  from  time  to  cream.  It  may  be  made  substituting  for  the  rose  water 
time  until  a  perfectly  smooth  mucilage  results  and  then  in  the  foregoing  formula  an  equalent  quantity  of  cur- 
incorporate  with  it  the  glycerin.  cumber  juice,  obtained  by  expressing  the  fruit.  If  a  thin 

As  straining  a  mucilage  of  tragacanth  is  difficult  if  preparation  is  required,  lard  may  be  used,  or  a  mixture 

not  impracticable  without  the  use  of  a  strong  press,  the  0f  0[\  with  very  little  wax  and  the  perfume  obtained  by 

operator  should  endeavor  to  avoid  a  necessity  for  it,  by  digesting  the  fruit  for  some  time  in  the  grease  and  then 

using  only  the  best  article  of  flake  tragacanth,  being  straining.     Such  a  mixture  will  not  retain  much  water, 

careful  to  pick  out  pieces  which  are  free  from  an}'  and  the  excess  may  be  allowed  to  separate  by  refraining 

specks  of  foreign  material.    If  it  be  necessary,  however.  from  stirring  as  the  mixture  cools.     If  wax  is  present, 

to  use  gum  the  mucilage  from  which  will  require  strain-  rcmelting  and  subsequent  stirring  will  then  be  required. 

ing,  a  large  excess  of  water  may  be  employed,  and  this  The  operation  should  be  conducted  throughout  at  as 

excess  subsequently  driven  off  on  a  water  bath.  gentle  a  heat  as  can  be  made  to  answer;  and  it  is  im- 

The  first  procedure  will  presumably  be  the  more  sat-  portant  that  the  grease  should  be  wholly  free  from  ran- 

isfaetory,  at  least  for  a  small  quantity.  cidity. — Druggists'  Circular. 

The  formula  given  above  yields  a  preparation  which  

is  quite  firm;  it  may  of  course  be  rendered  more  fluid  National  Physico-Technical  Laboratories. 

by  the  addition  of  either  or  both  liquids.  ^  ^   ^^  pR0EESS0E  AT  THE  DNIVEESITY  0F  PAKIS. 

The  iellv  may  be  scented,  if  desired,  by  a  few  drops  T    -,,.-,  .            .            . 

,.,.,-,                       •   .            t                a  Industry  is  making  an  increasing  demand  on  science, 

of   oil   of   rose   or   other   appropriate  perfume,    and  a  ,».,-,.            •       ,    ,   »      ;1                         »  .,' 

,      .        .        ,     .,  ,          ,  .       it-  not  onlv  for  its  discoveries,  but  tor  the  exactness  of  its 

pmk  or  red  color  given  to  it  bv  coenmeal  coloring.  .—                        .,-,-,'            ,-,                   -,  , 

measuring  processes;  it  depends  upon  the  precise  data 

Cold  Cream.  found  in  the  laboratories.    If  the  largest  companies  can 

The  well-known  ointment  of  rose  water  commonly  support  the  expense  of  testing  or  research  laboratories 

known  as  cold  cream  is  a  good  emollient  for  toilet  use.  and  have  a  personnel  of  engineers  and  scientists,  the 

There  is  probably  no  better  formula  for  this  preparation  greater  part  of  the  manufacturers  cannot  go  to  this  ex- 

than  the  official  one,  minus  the  borax  added  at  the  last  pense,  especially  for  the  tests  relating  to  physical  meas-  " 

revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  questionable  wheth-  ures,  which  most  often  demand  very  costly  apparatus. 

er  the  frequent  application  of  a  salt  of  boracic  acid  is  Even  the  scientists  cannot  have  in  their  laboratories  all 

free  from  objection.     The  object  of  this  addition  is  to  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  verification  of  measuring 
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instruments,  as  many  of  these  are  cumbersome  and  of  a 
very  great  cost.  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  govern- 
ments have  aided  their  manufacturers  and  scientists  by 
establishing  national  physico-technical  laboratories  pro- 
vided with  the  most  improved  measuring  instruments 
where  verifications  of  great  precision  and  useful  re- 
searches are  carried  on,  these  being  of  benefit  to  science 
and  industry.  Germany  has  commenced  this  movement, 
and  possesses  now  in  the  Physikalisch-technische  Reichs- 
ansta.lt,  founded  about  1890,  the  most  important  of  the 
national  physico-technical  laboratories.  This  establish- 
ment, situated  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  occupies 
an  immense  edifice  which  has  been  especially  built  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent position  to  guard  the  instruments  from  trepidations. 
The  director  has  under  his  orders  a  corps  of  eighty  per- 
sons. The  Reichsanstalt  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  problems 
of  metro-log}'  proper;  it  is  occupied  with  problems  of  a 
high  interest  and  has  especially  rendered  service  to  pure 
science.  For  instance,  its  researches  have  related  to  the 
normal  thermometric  scale,  the  rotative. power  of  quartz 
for  the  light  of  sodium,  the  standard  of  resistance,  etc. 
It  also  makes  determinations  of  the  unknown  or  ill-de- 
fined physical  constants  of  bodies  presenting  a  scientific 
or  industrial  interest.  It  is  thus  that  during  1898  this 
section  took  up  the  study  relative  to  the  density  of  water 
vapor  between  1  and  20  atmospheres  to  the  maximum 
pressure  of  water  vapor  at  low  temperatures,  the  com- 
parison of  thermometric  bodies  with  the  normal  ther- 
mometer at  high  temperatures,  the  heat  conductibility  of 
several  metals,  the  luminous  radiations  emitted  by  cer- 
tain substances,  etc. 

The  second  section,  the  most  important  of  the  two 
as  far  as  the  personnel  is  concerned,  is  charged  with 
verifying  the  instruments  of  precision  and  the  measure 
ment  of  certain  physical  properties  which  have  a  less 
scientific  character  than  those  of  the  first  section.  The 
section  is  subdivided  into  six  sub-sections,  whose  names 
indicate  their  field  of  work.  1 .  Mechanics  of  precision. 
2.  Electric  measurements.  3.  Optical  measurements. 
4.  Thermometric  measurements.  5.  Chemical  work. 
6.  Workshop.  An  example  may  be  given  by  a  resume 
of  the  work  done  in  the  space  of  one  year  by  the  first  and 
fourth  sub-sections.  The  first,  with  three  workers,  has 
made  about  200  researches  relative  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  errors  of  division  of  various  scales,  to  the 
measurement  of  exterior  dimensions  of  calibrated  pieces, 
to  the  evaluation  of  the  dilatation  coefficient  of  metallic 
rods,  the  verification  of  tuning-forks,  etc.  The  fourth 
sub-section,  with  seven  workers,  has  verified  16,329  ther- 
mometers, including  14,910  medical,  81  apparatus  for 
determining  the  inflammability  of  petroleum,  116  visco- 
simeters,  4-  pressure  gages,  35  barometers,  116  thermo- 
elements of  the  Lechatelier  type  and  400  feet  of  wire 


for  the  same,  50  fusible  safety-plates  for  boilers,  and  has 
made  besides  a  number  of  different  tests.  The  verifica- 
tion of  alcohol  and  density  gages,  etc.,  has  remained  in 
charge  of  an  older  institution  known  as  the  Normal 
Aichungs  Kommission,  and  which  verifies  also  the  sec- 
ondary standards  for  weights  and  measures. 

England  has  already  three  standardizing  establish- 
ments, two  of  these  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  first,  the  Standard  Department,  has  had 
the  keeping  of  the  standards  (length,  weight,  money,  gas 
meters,  petroleum  inflammation  apparatus,  etc.),  and 
makes  comparisons  with  these  standards.  It  is  besides 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  all  the  sci- 
entific researches  which  it  may  require.  The  second,  the 
Electrical  Standardizing  Laboratory,  founded  according 
to  the  law  of  1889,  is  devoted  to  standardizing  and  veri- 
fying all  the  electrical  measuring  instruments  and  the 
keeping  of  the  standards  for  these.  Besides  these  two 
official  laboratories  there  is  a  semi-official  laboratory,  the 
ICew  Observatory.  Besides  the  meteorological  service, 
this  establishment  has;  in  fact,  a  standardizing  labora- 
tory, where  each  year  are  verified  about  30,000  instru- 
ments of  different  kinds,  such  as  thermometers,  barom- 
eters, theodolites,  sextants,  compasses,  telescopes/watches 
and  chronometers,  photographic  lenses,  etc.  Not  con- 
tent with  these  three  establishments,  the  government  is 
now  founding  a  national  physical  laboratory  upon  the 
plan  of  the  German  institution.  Parliament  has  voted 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  construction  and  mainte- 
nance ;  into  it  will  be  absorbed  the  Eew  Observatory. 

In  Belgium,  the  founding  of  a  Meteorological  Bu- 
reau, distinct  from  the  Bureau  of  Standard  of  "Weights 
and  Measures,  and  closely  resembling  the  Reichsanstalt 
in  character,  was  decided  eight  years  ago;  various  cir- 
cumstances have  retarded  up  to  the  present  the  voting 
of  the  necessary  funds,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  vote 
will  take  place  before  the  end  of  this  year.  In  Russia, 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Weights  and  Measures  possesses 
vast  laboratories  very  well  fitted  up,*  and  its  extensive 
functions  permit  it  to  render  in  part-  the  same  services  as 
a  physico-technical  laboratory.  This  chamber  has,  in 
fact,  the  following  functions:  1.  The  keeping  of  the 
prototype  of  the  Russian  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 2.  The  making  and  verification  of  the  copies  of 
these  standards  made  for  the  use  of  local  standardizing 
bureaus  or  for  the  government  bureau.  3.  The  verifica- 
tion of  all  special  instruments  serving  to  measure  the 
temperature,  light  intensity,  consumption  of  gas  or  elec- 
tric energy,  etc.,  and  in  general  it  verifies  upon  demand 
all  the  measuring  instruments  in  use  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, arts  or  sciences.  4.  The  fixing  of  the  limits  of 
error  admissible  for  the  weights  and  measures,  in  stand- 
ardizing and  in  practical  use.  5.  The  examination  of  all 
questions  relating  to  weights  and  measures.  6.  The  di- 
rections of  the  local  bureaus,  etc.    The  chamber  occupies 
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at  St.  Petersburg  a  solid  building  of  three  stories,  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  a  large  space;  a  pavilion  for  elec- 
trical measures  is  shortly  to  be  added.  The  establish- 
ment is  provided  with  a  complete  assortment  of  the  best 
meteorological  apparatus  existing.  An  idea  of  its  im- 
portance will  be  given  when  it  is  stated  that  its  personnel 
consists  of  fourteen  persons,  not  including  laboratory 
assistants,  etc.,  and  that  its  annual  budget  is  about  $46,- 
000.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  chamber  is  not  the  only  standardizing  establishment 
which  Russia  possesses:  the  instruments  which  serve  for 
determining  the  tax  upon  certain  substances  are  verified 
by  the  Technical  Committee,  which  has  this  in  charge; 
it  is  also  under  the  Minister  of  Finance.  In  consequence 
the  Technical  Committee  is  required  to  verify  the  alco- 
hol and  density  instruments,  thermometers,  sacchari- 
meters,  etc.  For  the  alcohol  measures  of  special  section 
is  devoted,  and  it  is  provided  with  standards  of  length 
and  weight  verified  at  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  and  the  most  improved  apparatus. 
This  section  occupies  a  separate  building  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Again,  the  Central  Physical  Observatory  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  also  verifies  metrological 
instruments. 

In  other  European  countries  there  are  no  national 
physico-technical  laboratories  and  the  functions  of  the 
service  of  weights  and  measures  are  in  general  much  too 
limited  to  supply  their  absence.  Nevertheless,  in  Austria 
the  Normal  Aichungs  Kommission  has  about  the  same 
functions  as  in  Germany,  being  devoted  to  verifying 
measures  and  weights,  thermometers,  etc.  In  the  United 
States  the  principal  cities  possess,  in  their  universities 
and  colleges,  splendidly  organized  laboratories  where  are 
carried  out  the  tests  and  standardizing  needed  in  the  sci- 
ences and  industry. 

In  concluding  his  address,  M.  Pellet  points  out  the 
immense  advantages  of  such  institutions  and  the  desir- 
ability of  founding  them  in  countries  which,  like  France, 
do  not  yet  possess  them.  As  in'the  case  of  Germany  and 
England,  such  a  laboratory  should  be  independent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  as  each  responds 
to  a  different  need.  The  buildings  should  be  away  from 
the  centers  of  cities  to  avoid  trepidations. 


Crushing  Castor  Seed. 

A  correspondent  of  Indian  Gardening  and  Plant- 
ing gives  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  method  of 
crushing  castor  seeds  in  India :  "There  are  two  methods 
o  fcrushing.  One  the  so-called  European  method  or 
hot  process,  I  need  only  briefly  allude  to.  The  plant, 
which  includes  hydraulic  presses,  steam  seed  cooking 


mill  and  filtering  or  refining  tanks,  is  very  expensive, 
and  though  the  process  extracts  a  larger  percentage  of 
oil  it  is  of  lower  quality,  being  tinged  with  a  brown 
color,  and  fetches  a  lower  price.  In  this  process  the 
seed  is  first  crushed  whole  with  its  black  skin  on;  after 
this  first  crushing,  which  under  the  hydraulic  press  re- 
duces the  seed  to  a  bruised  pulp  and  extracts  a  large 
proportion  of  oil,  the  cake  is  removed  to  the  cooking  and 
grinding  mill,  where  it  is  ground  up  fine  and  macerated 
by  heat  at  the  same  time.  This  process  makes  it  ready 
for  a  second  crushing  in  the  hydraulic  press  which  ex- 
tracts nearly  all  the  remaining  ol.  The  presence  of  the 
black  skn  and  th  heating  process,  however,  destroyes  the 
purity  of  the  oil,  which  eyen  after  filtration  preserves  a 
marked  brown  tinge.  The  other  process  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  having  worked  both,  is  the  cold  drawn  or 
so-called  native  process  in  which  the  'Dutch  mill,'  so- 
called  because,  perhaps,  introduced  by  the  Dutch  into 
this  country,  is  used.  The  'Dutch  mill'  is  nothing  more 
than  two  heavy  iron  uprights  connected  by  two  rods  on 
which  slides,  by  means  of  holes,  thin  sheet  iron  plates. 
One  upright  carries  a  screw  thread  into  which  a  massive 
shaft,  cut  into  screw  form,  works.  This  screw  is  actu- 
ated by  long  levers  fitting  into  socket  holes  in  a  boss  at 
its  outer  extremity  afte  rthe  manner  of  a  windlass.  The 
castor  seed  after  being  carefully  shelled  or  diverted  of 
its  black  skin,  and  winnowed  so  that  no  black  particles 
remain,  is  bruised  and  made  up  into  little  packets  with 
thin  muslin  cloth.  These  are  placed  between  the  plates 
of  the  machine,  one  between  each  division,  to  the  num- 
ber of  40  or  50.  The  screw  is  then  tightened  upon  them, 
two  men  working  the  levers  windlass  fashion  till  the  oil 
is  expressed.  There  is  a  limit  of  course  to  the  power  of 
manual  labor,  and  the  process  does  not  extract  the  whole 
oil,  much  of  which  remains  in  the  resulting  cake.  The 
shelling  and  winnowing  process  demands  care,  as  upon 
the  freedom  from  the  black  skin  depends  the  purity  of 
the  oil ;  besides  which  this  skin  is  of  a  horny  and  slastic 
nature  and  very  resistant  to  pressure.  This  matters  lit- 
tle under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  hydraulic,  but 
when  manual  labor  is  used  the  incompressibility  of  the 
skin  should 

sin  would  result  in  a  loss  of  oil,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  action  of  the  press.  Although 
this  process  is  called  a  cold  process,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  unless  a  moderate  heat  is  applied  to  the  plates  of  the 
machines  to  heat  the  seeds,  the  oil  will  not  flow  freely. 
Heat  is  applied  in  practice  by  shallow  troughs  of  lighted 
charcoal,  placed  one  on  each  side  beneath  the  row  of 
plates,  but  not  under  the  seed  being  crushed.  The 
'Dutch  mill,'  owing  to  its  simplicity,  is  cheap  to  con- 
struct and  easily  worked  by  unskilled  labor." 
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The    Markets. 

Tallow  :  Remains  firm  ;  city,  in  hogsheads,  quoted 
in  New  York  at  5c;  city  in  tierces  5^-5f.  Holders  are 
looking  forward  to  higher  prices,o\ving  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  recently  shipped  by  force  of  circumstances. 
Country  make  4g  to  5f.  In  the  West  prices  are  a  little 
higher  than  East,  sales  being  reported  at  5%  for  prime 
packers;  5]/s  for  Xo.  1  and  5^4-5%  for  prime  country. 

Grease:  Chicago  quotations  are  5J;  for  A  white, 
4if  for  B  white,  44^  for  house  grease  and  4§  for  yellow. 
Xew  York  quotations  for  yellow  are  4§  to  44,  for  A  white 
5f,  for  B  white  5-54,,  bone  and  house  4f-'4f. 

Corn  Oil  :  Remains  in  demand  at  fie  for  car  lots  ; 
fi^-fi^c  for  jobbing  quantities. 

Cottonseed  Oil  :  Last  sales  of  prime  yellow  in 
Xew  York  were  at  414  and  42  for  September  delivery. 

Cocoaxut  Oil  :  Ceylon — 5f  c,  with  5£  to  fie  asked. 
Cochin  ?f-8c. 

Olive  Foots  :     5-5-^e. 

Palm  Oil  :     5^-54^  for  prime  red.     Lagos  5£-5f  e 

Red  Oil:     Unchanged  at  4f-5c 

Around  the  Soap  Factories, 

News-itemgsent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Consumer's  Soap  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Buffalo,  by  Chas.  F.  Denel,  S.  Yan  Vliet,  and  E.  T. 
Boyd.     Capital  stock  $2,000. 


The  Antiseptic  Soap  Cone  Co.  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 


Two  Lawrence,  Mass.,  men — Peter  W.  Hayden  and 
Thomas  M.  Kelley — have  organized  and  are  at  the  head 
of  the  Union  Co-Operative  Soap  Co.  at  Saco,  Me.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 


Foote  &  Jenks,  manufacturing  perfumers  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  have  moved  into  a  new  building,  40  by  100 
feet  and  two  stories  high. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  is  figuring  on  a  new  soap  factory. 


Incorporated  :  The  Monterey  Commercial  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. Capital  $60,000.  Object :  to  manufacture  and 
sell  soap  and  toilet  articles. 


The  Berry  Buoyant  Soap  Co.  is  in  the  market  with 
a  transparent  floating  soap  got  up  by  Washington  Berry, 
of  which  we  expect  to  bring  further  details  in  the  near 
future. 


The  olive  oil  work,-  of  R.  H.  McEwen  at  North  Po- 
mona, Cal.,  has  been  sold  to  the  Bloomington  (Cal.) 
Land  Co.,  who  will  move  and  enlarge  the  works. 


The  International  Alkali  Co.  is  being  organized  with 
the  object  of  erecting  a  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
Alkali,  caustic  soda,  etc.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


The  suit  of  Benno,  Jaffe  &  Darmstaedter  (Germany) 
against  the  Lano  Soap  Co.  and  their  American  agents 
(Evans,  Sons  &  Co.)  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendants,  establishing  their  right  to  use  the  words. 
"British  Lanolin"  in  the  United  States  market. 


Last  year  a  suit  was  brought  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  "Ivory"  soap  in  England,  the  complainant 
claiming  it  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  name  "Ivy." 
The  action  at  the  time  was  dismissed.  An  appeal  was 
brought  against  the  decision,  but  has  met  the  same  fate, 
the  court  holding  that  the  names  did  not  conflict,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  soaps  did  not  otherwise  re- 
semble each  other  especially. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  some  interesting  data  de- 
veloped ;  for  instance :  Ivy  soaps  was  the  first  floating 
soap  made  in  England,  being  placed  on  the  market  in 
1888 ;  it  is  a  fancy  soap  and  sells  to  the  extent  of  250  to 
300  tons  a  year.  Ivory  soap  was  pushed  in  England 
since  1898  when  the  Ivory  Soap  Trading  Co.  was  started 
to  take  the  agency  for  the  American  Soap ;  but  previous 
to  that— in  1892 — a  small  sale  of  Ivory  soap  had  been 
made  in  England,  unknown  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers themselves.  One  witness  testified  to  having  hand- 
led the  American  soap  for  twelve  or-  fourteen  years. 
There  data,  however,  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
immaterial  in  view  of  the  differences  in  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  products. 


Percy  Proctor,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Cincinnati  soap  manu- 
facturer, was  drowned  by  an  accident  near  Ithaca.  New 
York. 


Incorporated:  The  Purity  Soap  Co.  of  Portland, 
Me.  Capital  $100,000.  Incorporators:  A.  J.  Sel- 
f ridge  (Boston)  and  S.  E.  Young  (Brunswick  Me,). 


Lever  Bros.'  soap  factory  at  Port  Sunlight  has  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  a  restaurant  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  girls  employed  at  the  works.  It  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity for  1,300  people. 


The  report  that  the  McXally  Oil  Co.  would  leave 
Norfolk,  seems  to  have  been  too  "previous"  as  they  have 
decided  to  stay  and  enlarge  their  plant. 
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Commercial    Fats. 


BY   T.   SEELIGJN1AXN. 


Neutral  Fatty  Bodies. 

This  generic  name  has  been  given  to  natural  sub- 
stances drawn  from  the  vegetable  or  from  the  animal, 
but  not  from  the  mineral,  kingdom,  and  presenting  cer- 
tain common  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  diff- 
erentiating them  clearly  from  other  things  with  which 
they  are  associated  in  nature.  The  mineral  kingdom 
only  produces  hydrocarbons  having  some  physical  re- 
semblances to  the  neutral  fats,  which  sometimes  cause 
the  one  class  of  substance  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

In  practice,  the  vegetable  and  animal  fats  of  which 
we  are  speaking  are  classified  under  three  heads.  Those 
which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  called 
greases,  and  those  which  are  liquid  are  called  oils,  while 
those  of  intermediate  consistency  are  known  as  butters. 
This  classification,  although  sometimes  adopted  also  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  is  of  no  scientific  value,  and 
for  many  reasons  a  division  into  only  two  classes  is  to 
be  preferred,  viz.,  animal  and  vegetable  fats.  Although 
these  two  classes  have  many  points,  physiological,  physi- 
cal, and  chemical,  of  resemblance,  they  have  marked 
differences,  especially  as  regards  the  proportions  which 
they  contain  of  their  constituent  substances. 

All  neutral  fats,  of  either  origin,  when  quite  pure, 
are  either  liquid  or  fusible  at  very  low  temperatures,  and 
have  neither  color  nor  smell.  They  are  not  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  although  they  can  be  dis- 
tilled, that  process  is  invariably  attended  by  partial  de- 
composition. They  are  lighter  than  water  and  insoluble 
in  it,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.  They  stain  paper,  and  impart 
to  the  sense  of  touch  a  feeling  somewhat  like  that  ex- 
perienced when  talc  powder  is  rubbed  between  the 
fingers.  When  spread  in  thin  layers  upon  substances 
pervious  to  water,  they  have  a  tendency  to  sink  in,  and 
hence  to  water-proof  the  said  substances. 

The  neutral  fats  are  so  universally  distributed  in  the 
vegetable  world  that  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  every 
plant,  naturally,  however,  in  varying  portions.  The 
wood,  the  roots,  the  tubercles,  and  leaves,  all  contain 
either  fat  or  waxy  matters,  so  closely  allied  to  the  fats 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  study  them  with  them.  It 
is  probable  that  science  will  finally  succeed  in  convert- 
ing the  one  into  the  other.  Even  the  lowest  types  of 
plant  contain  the  neutral  fats,  as  can  be  easily  proved  by 
the  example  of  the  yeast  plants  which  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  fatty  matter. 

The  largest  contributors  of  fats  for  human  use  are 
nevertheless  seeds  and  fruits.  These  often  contain  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  fat.  The  almond  for 
example  yields  54  per  cent,  of  oil.    In  the  earlier 


of  their  development  grains  and  fruits  are  compara- 
tively poor  in  fat,  but  the  amount  increases  as  they  pass 
on  to  maturity.  Science  can  as  yet  tell  us  little  as  to 
how  the  fats  are  formed  in  the  living  plant,  but  we  think 
with  Thalmann  that  it  is  not  by  the  transformation  of 
albumen  as  it  is  in  animals,  but  probably  from  carbohy- 
drates (starches  and  sugars),  which  are  so  abundant  in 
plants,  by  loss  of  oxygen.  Other  chemists  attribute  the 
genesis  of  vegetable  fats  to  special  ferments.  Eat  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and 
is  no  doubt  retransformed  into  carbohydrates  as  food 
for  the  young  plant. 

Fats  are  quite  abundant  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
vegetable  world.  They  occur  in  thick  layers  under  the 
skin,  as  in  the  pig,  in  the  abdomen  of  the  ruminants 
such  as  the  ox  and  sheep,  and  in  the  marrow  in  bones. 
The  whole  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  animals  is  traversed 
by  layers  of  fat  and  fat  is  an  invariable  constituent  of 
nerve  matter  in  every  healthy  animal.  Some  animals, 
such  as  bees,  secrete  large  quantities  of  fatty  matter,  and 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  its  proposition  is  as  uni- 
versal among  animals  as  it  is  among  plants.  Man  pro- 
cures fat  not  only  from  mammals,  but  from  birds,  am- 
phibia, fish,  and  even  insects.  This  universality  of  the 
presence  of  fat  in  animal  bodies  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  vital  processes  make  it  from  all  kinds 
of  food.  Stored  up  in  the  tissues,  it  itself  can  furnish  a 
reserve  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  hibernating  animals, 
such  as  bears,  bats,  and  hedgehogs,  owe  their  continued 
existence  during  their  lethargy  to  the  gradual  consump- 
tion of  the  fat  stored  up  in  the  summer  in  their  tissues. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  these  bodies  the 
chemical  composition  of  their  immediate  constituents  is 
almost  always  the  same,  the  only  variation  being  in  the 
proportion  between  them  in  the  different  fats.  Never- 
theless there  is  one  exception  to  this  general  rule,  viz., 
spermaceti.  It  must  be  added  that  almost  all  vegetable 
and  animal  fats  contain  besides  the  principal  constituents 
which  they  usually  have  in  commin  other  substances  in 
smaller  quantities  which  nature  seems  to  have  placed 
there  as  distinguishing  marks  of  the  various  varieties  of 
fat. 

The  essential  constituents  of  fats  in  general  are  three 
definite  chemical  compounds,  stearine,  palmitine,  and 
oleine  (elaiine).  These  bodies  are  respectively  in  more 
exact  language  tristearate,  tripalmitate,  and  trioleate  of 
glycerine.  Besides  these  three,  which  are  always  pres- 
ents and  besides  the  secondary  and  accessory  compounds 
just  mentioned,  fats  often  contain  coloring  matter,  and 
also  odoriferous  bodies  having  almost  always  character- 
istics sufficiently  marked  to  enable  the  fat  to  be  identi- 
fied by  their  means.  We  have  no  space  to  particularize 
the  labors  of  Braconnot,  Scheele,  and  above  all  Chev- 
real,  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  constituents 
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of  the  neutral  fats.  All  we  can  do  is  to  give  a  resume  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  these  men  and  of 
their  successors.  When  a  fat  such  as  we  have  defined  it 
to  he  is  put  with  a  strong  alkali  such  as  potash,  soda, 
lime,  or  even  oxide  of  lead  aided  by  heat,  the  fat  is  de- 
composed, the  alkali  uniting  with  certain  of  its  com- 
ponents to  form  new  compounds,  which  are  organic  salts 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  soap.  If  the  soap  is  acted 
on  by  a  sufficient  strong  acid  it  will  be  decomposed  in  its 
turn,  and  a  body  will  be  set  free  which  chemists  call  a 
fatty  acid.  When  the  neutral  fat  has  been  saponified 
with  an  insoluble  salt  with  the  fatty  acid,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  is  in  the  mother  liquid  from  which  the  soluble 
soap  has  separated,  a  new  substance  which  must  have 
come  from  the  fat.  This  substance  is  sweet  in  taste, 
and  that  property  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  gly- 
cerine (Greek  glykos,  sweet). 

If  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  obtained  from  a 
known  quantity  of  fat  are  weighed  it  will  be  found  that 
their  total  weight  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  fat 
from  which  they  are  extracted.  The  reason  of  this  seem- 
ing paradox  is  that  both  the  fatty  acids  and  the  glycer- 
ine absorb  water. 

So  far  then  we  know  that  neutral  fats  are  of  the 
nature  of  true  salts.  The  study  of  glycerine  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  alcohol.  As  in  a  chemical 
terminology  in  vogue  until  quite  recently  the  compounds 
of  acids  with  alcohols  were  called  compound  ethers,  the 
neutral  fats  might  be  called  ether,  and  there  would  be 
no  heresy  in  calling  stearine  triglycerostearic  ether. — 
Les  Corps  Gras. 


Three    Uncommon    Oils. 

Sanctuary  oil. — A  burning  oil  for  use  in  churches 
and  other  places  of  worship  is  sold  under  this  name  at 
from  four  to  six  shillings  per  gallon,  and  must  prove 
rather  profitable  to  the  sellers,  considering  that  most 
brands  consist  of  100  per  cent,  mineral  lubricating  oil, 
pale  in  color,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  .885/7. 

A  compounded  article  for  the  same  purpose  is  this : 
10  galls,  mineral  colza. 

5  galls,  kerosene. 
18  ozs.  naphthalene. 

6  ozs.  camphor. 

6  ozs.  amyl  acetate. 
Method. — Crush  the  naphthalene  and  camphor;  dis- 
solve these  in  the  kerosene,  then  mix  with  colza  and  amyl 
acetate.  Do  not  simply  pour  the  latter  in  and  leave  it, 
but  stir  energetically,  as  it  is  used  to  hide  the  smell  of 
the  mineral  oils,  replacing  it  with  one  sweet  and  ether- 
eal. 

SLAB   OIL. 

Sugar  boilers  need  this  for  oiling  the  slabs  upon 
which  boiled  sugar  is  poured  previous  to  pulling  it  on  a 


hook  into  rock,  or  passing  it  through  rollers  for  drops, 
etc.  There  are  many  oils  suitable  without  any  prepar- 
ation, as  pea-nut  and  earth-nut  oils,  though  something 
quite  pure  and  tasteless  that  will  prevent  sticking  is 
made  thus : — 

70  galls,  arachide  oil. 

30  galls,  vaseline  oil. 
3  ozs.  phosphine. 
Method. — Warm  a  gallon  or  so  of  the  nut  oil,  and 
stir  the  phospnme  in  this;  then  add  to  the  whole,  and 
stir  well  about,  to  get  the  phosphine  dissolved,  as  it  is 
liable  to  float  in  tiny  balls.  Another  mixture  is  made 
by  reversing  these  quantities,  and  is  cheaper. 

INSULATING  OIL." 

Electrical  contract  firms  use  this  oil  somewhat  large- 
ly for  street  "traps,"  as  they  call  them,  and  the  article 
required  must  be  cheap;  therefore,  crude  resin  oil  is 
transformed  into  "insulating  oil"  by  merely  changing 
the  name. — Oil  &  Colorman's  Journal. 


Would    He    Like    It? 

ARTHUR  J.  BURDICK,  IN  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD. 

When,  at  the  store,  we  try  to  buy 

The  brands  of  goods  we  wish, 
Whether  it  be  soap,  soda,  tea, 

Socks,  calico  or  fish, 
The  clerk,  with  many  smiles  and  smirks 

(He'd  smirk  more  if  he  could), 
Will  shove  out  something  else  and  say ; 

"This  brand  is  just  as  good." 

Now,  when  with  earthly  toil  he's  done, 

He  strikes  the  other  shore, 
And  seeks  to  pass  the  golden  gate 

To  rest  for  evermore, 
How  shocked  and  grieved  this  chap  would  be 

If  good  St.  Peter  should 
Point  down  below  and  say :    "For  you, 

That  place  is  just  as  good." 

^ *  >*  >l.  3"*Z  >*^  >c  jil. ~ytL >tl  ^'^ 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

■WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE' 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Boeabelli        Enos     F.  Jones 

Cliem   Co.,    N.  Y. 
Cudoina308 
Evangeline  16 
Get-There  330 
Good  Health  Laundry  53 
King  Cole's  321 
King  Dodo  120 

Lapwing  A-  Geissert,  Pliil'a. 
Listerol     Alma  F.   Wooster. 

Norwa.lt,  Ohio. 
Lustro  327 
Major  Domo  16 
Marvel  300 
Monad  11 


Mission      W.  ,T.  Harvey, 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Nip  305 
Nugget  Alden  Speare's 

Co.,  Boston . 
Sudsra alter  330 
Tartan  Tar  53 
Tuck  305 
Vegetol  330 
Vestal  16 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 
Vestal  Iris   16 
Vesta!  Rose  16 
Vestal  Violet  16 


If  you  have  a  second-hand  machine  for  which 
you  have  no  use,  or  expect  to  buy  a  new  one  if  you 
can  dispose  of  a  smaller  one  now  in  use,  or  any 
similar  need,  remember  that  an  advertisement  in 
our  "For  Sale"  column  will  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  one  or  more  looking-  for  just  such  opportu- 
nity— if  there  is  any  use  for  such  apparatus  at  all. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating-  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  than.'1''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation.  - 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 
SUPPLIES  l^mn  &  &  & 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.        Ask    us    for    figures   before    making    any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


Sample  Copies  Free. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 

fiC      fC      fC      »C      f|C      fC      fiw       fg       »iw       fiv 

In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
Advertising-  Kates  on  Application,      mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
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STTFFLEMElTTAirr    LIST 

OF"       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


3SJ 


Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

Petrolia  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York 

Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 0. 


Kirchman  Co..  Chicago. 
W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,   Ham- 
ilton. Out. 

Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. 

Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 
Co. 

Benniuzton  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 
Ohio  Mfg. Co. .Cincinnati 
Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Michigan  Soap  Works 
Speieher    &     Rees     Co., 
Wabash,  Ind. 
Kemmei's  Soap  Co.,    Cin- 


Black  Bear  61  Colony  Bouquet  16  Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day-  Hanzy  Panzy  294 

Black    Cat     Petroleum,     New  Columbine  8  ton,  O.  Happy  Moments  38 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.  (Comet)  for  Canada:   D.  Rich-  Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B'os  Hard  Pan,  South  Betid  Soap  Co 

B\a.ck.Ja.cKCrystal  White  Soap     ards,  Woodstock,  Ont.  Soap  Co.,  Davton,   Ohio.  Harlequin,     H  m.     V     Blissett 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Comfort,    Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Eclectric  63  New   York,  N.  Y. 

"      k  Tar,  Clinton  Soai     Hartford,  Conn.  (Eclipse)    for    Canada:     fohn  Hawaii  70 


Co.  Comfort.       Shreveport    Cot  I, 

Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &r  Rat       Oil  Co. 

ston.  Rock  Island,  III.  Commander  16 

Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302  Commodore,     IVeideman     C, 

Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap       Cleveland,  O. 


Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  1 
Cotto,      Globe      Refining 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court   Perfumery 


335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co. ,  Sew  York. 

336  United  States  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 

339  Simpson's  Soap  Mfg.  Co. 
Newark, Ohio. 

A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.  H.  G.,  Amalga  Soap  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16— 331 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Amazon,  South  Bena  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Anthea,  Roger  &f  Gallet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,  R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pnmice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas'W.  Powder  322 

Auto,  Mark  Rivers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora  Belle,  Aurora,  (III.) 
Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 

Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
■  Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 

Battleship  Maine  191 

Beeswax,  H.  Newman,  Aur- 
ora. III. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Bermuda  Star,  Rohe  &  Bro. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soa}) 
Works. 

Big  Boss  308 

Big  Deal  286 

Big  Piece  120 

Big  Spring  Soap,  A  Italia  (Ala) 
Soap  Co. 

Bill  the  Kicker  90 


Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C 
Bine  Grass  Belle  334 
Bob  Lee    91 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian- Polish  322 
Borinqmen.yra.  -S\  and  Thoma. 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 
Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal 

iug  Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328 
Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Crow  Tar  304 

Chicago  Cruiser  16 

Buttermilk  and  Rosewater      Crushed  Lilac  191 
334  Crushed  Lily  191 
By  Jingo,  Alsf elder,  Bardes  £f  Crushed  Heliotrope  191 

Havlin,  Cincin 


Taylor  &>  Co.,  Toronto 
Ederi  Elder  Flower  191 
Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 
El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 
Electric  Spark  304 
Elvsian  Violet  54 


Heartsease  54 

Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  kf 

Coffin.  New  York 
Heavy  Weight  70 
Helmet  326 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 
HesperuK,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Fork,   Tenn. 
;h  Ball  263 


Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamiue  Witch  Hazel  191 

Carbolic  191 

Tar  191 
Crcainine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 


Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dallev  frUO,     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co 

Co.  New   York.  New   York 

Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  Home  Toilet  54 

ley  b-  Co.,  New  York  Honor  Bright  53 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Da/ley  &■  Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    /' 

Co  ,  New   York  Hood,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Etna  63 

Eulalia  96  Iceberg,  Burden  Co..  Newark, 

Everybody  330  T  ,N-  J- 

Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  W<»  58    , 

Philadelphia.  Independent^ 

Extract  Rose*  Glycerine  95  \ 


C.  O.D.,     Chas.  W.  T. 

N.  Y. 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 


Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  (.3 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifi  318 

Flag  06 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 


lush  .Maid  8 

Italian  Castile  191 

Ivory  Paste  10 

Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 


,Wm.H.Bogart,N.Y. 


Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    While  Floating  Tar  7 
'      Soap  Works.  Floral  Honey  16 

Crystal    White    Lace,     Crystal  F]oT-Vdno  Ca/tile 
White  Soap  Work1;.  Fiorina 


Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Whs.  Cl7*tal    <-WhitJ;,  T?r'     Crystal 'Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 


Jack  Re 
Jasmin 
Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Henderson's     Washing 


Jas. 

Compound 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 


Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 

California  Violet  54 

Calla  Lily  Borax  54 

Calumet  Family  63 

Camelia  336 

Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chic 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Koincdy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 
Castar,    Waller    Eveleth,  Ni 

York,  N.  Y. 
Castile  May  Bell,  333. 


White  Soap   Works. 
Cuba  63 
Cucumber  C: 
Curea  191 


16 


Fla. 


Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Florin  a  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Florodora  16 
Silver    Soap    Powder,  Forest  Bouquet  16 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Formaldtc,  I  lark  M.  Eggleston, 


Daily  Topic  16 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pione 

Co.,  Dayton.  O. 
Del  Gioria  Castile  328 
DeliciaBoquet  16 
'  Deltaso,   Delta    Mfg.    Co.,    1 
Louis,   Mo. 
Dermic  16 


Formaldic, 
New  Yt 
Fragrant  Bouquet  301 
Freedom  298 
French  Made  8 
French  Maid  8 
Fruitano,   Leo  S.  Samu 


Caustic  Potash  Whale  O 

No.3.     91  "Dew  of  Violet 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To-  D<^  £/  Zffa 


1  So'p  Dewey 


Kawa-C'ura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  Whit 

Co.,  Des  RIoines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    cV    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 
Kre-Mo  95 
Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


P.  Jau 


Dreyfi 


Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  "™ 


bacco  S.  No.  6. 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and    Sense, 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,     Belknap  &>  Dirt'Eater  191 

McCann    Newburgh,  N.  Y.        vixie  Pamj]y  330 
Ceske  Jadroye  322  Domina  (laund 

Ces-Polskie  322  Eaton  dr  Co 

Champion   of  the  West,  /.   T.  Domininr Mfi 

Evans,   Cypi  ess,    Ky. 
Cheerful  17 
Chehchska  Midla,  Aur 

Soap  Works. 

Chicago  Oleine  2 
Chinaman's   Secret. 
Ferguson,  Grand 
Cleanall  336 
Cleaneasy  286 


Gable'slCream  Glyceri 
Geranium  Bouquet  Gl.\ 


e  334  Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 
erin  Ladies'  Toilet  304 
334  La  Diploma  16 
German's  Family,  A  urora  Soap  La  Fautasma  16 

Works  La  Favorita  16 

Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew  La  Favorita  Castile  328 

art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  La  Gloria  16 
G.  I.  Y.  320  La  Juliette  Musk  16 

rv  soan)     Ford  Gipsey  Queen  8  La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

Cincinnati    O   Gladiator  16  La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

Dominion  IB     '  '      '  Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Cltve-  La  Juliette  Ylaug  Ylang  16 

Dominion  Buoquet  16  ri^'rT1'!-0,    no  La?De  <lTe™e  »°-  H00.   Poyal 

,  „ls  Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16  G  obe  Castile  38  Soap  6f  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 

a'U")  Dominion  Elder  Flower  16         G  oria  ,1  LaPalomaoI 

Dominion  Floral  Honey  16  Glonana,  Court  Perfumery  Co.,  Lasco  54 

Dominion  Oat  Meal  16  „^V  \$r*  i.avasa,    F.    W.    Turner     /-., 

„    „  Domino  16  £0  den  Olemi 

R-.  M- Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331  Goldc   Lea^ 

ipids.Dr-  Janck.s  Animal,  Clinton  _    J°A?   C°- 
Soap  C-  Go,d  MlDe  12 

~     Ja 


Medicated,  Clin-  G°,d $}1 


Clin 


Boston 
inette    ( Wis.)  Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A .  F  Jame. 

York 
L'Heliotvope  d'Ameriqu 


Gold  Standard  8 
.  Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder 
Golden  Cream  320 
irn- White   Charier  Golden  Era,   Maple  Leaf  Soap  Liebig's -White  Tar  32 
Readi,"  Pa  c°-  ■*'•  r°"*h-  M°-  Liehthouse  298 


New 


Cleaner  Right ,John  Shepara,      i0n  Soap  Co_ 

Providence,  R.  I.  D     jarjt.ic'sPhvsici 

C1W0lC„     MarinMe       ^'^      ton  Soap  CJ.     * 
CoaToil  Johnny  321  ^F^Mi/llr 

Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk.  Wm.  P.  Jaus  £r  -nr'VerVe..  Medicated  390  Gotham  Chips  335  Lilax  302 

Co..  Indianapolis.  Dr.  1  erkes  Medicated  d.U  (,rab    Grosx/e/d^  Roe,  Chicago  Lion  Castile  38 

Cold  Cream  Shaving  334  Early  Bird  29  Grand  Bouquet  16  Lion  Washing  Powder  302 

Cold  Cream  Honey  95  Earth  120  Grape  Fruit  191  Little   Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Colonial  Borax,   Colonial  Soap  Easter  Lillie  191  Greater  New  York,  C.J.  Bent-      Co.,  Chicago 

Co..  New  York.  Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C.     ley  &  Co.,  New  York  Long  John  334 

Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap      G.    CribbsSr    Son,      Benton  Green  Plum  337  Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 

Co.,  New  York.  Harbor,  Mich.  Gun  Boat  38  Lustrene  327 
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Madison   Square,  Clonial  Soup 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T. 

Logan,  SI.  John,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maido'  the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N~.  Y. 
Malena.iJ.  F.  York,  Warrior's 

Mark,  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  1111 
(Maple  Leaf /  for   Canada:      /. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  387 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  33-4 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    W. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J . 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.  Jans  &•  Ce.,  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,    Minttaux  Soap   6r 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

Mlnteaux  320 

Miss  Brii 

Mission  Olive  54 

M'Kenzie'sTar  191 

Model,   Texas  Soap  Ce. 

Mohawk  337 

Moon  191 

Moonlight,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
Co.,  St.  foseph,  .Mo. 

Morning  Star  191 

Motor,  Motor  Soap  Co.,  Roch- 
ester 

Mountain  Violets3.".l 

Mv  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Nana  381 

Nase  Ceske  322 

Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Navy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  His. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,  White  £r>  Bagley 


Ophir  332 

Orinda,    I 'ail  Bros. ,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Orris  Bath  41 
Ospoto,    E.  B.  Sutton,  New 

Our  Bohemian  322 

Our  Finest  54 

Our  Flag  830 

Our  Green  Bay  304 

Our  Hero   115 

Our  Hero  120 

Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our    Pusher,    Enterprise   Mfg. 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
our  Queen  lift 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 


Pacific  Laundry  54 

Pal  ma  Rosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,   E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pav  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  9ft 
Peek  In,  Wm.  //.  Bogart,  N.Y. 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow 

der  lft4 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleuin  3IS 
Pet  ro  Tar  115. 


Radiant,  Oettinger  Co.,  New 
York,  N.   Y. 

Ramona  54 

Red  Heart.  ConkiingChemi- 
Cal  Co.  Chicago, 

Red  Robin,  Conkling  Chemi- 
cal Co.  Chicago, 

Reducine.  Max-  Rink,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

l.'ed  River  38 

Red  Wrapper  German  286 

Regal  Glycerine  95 

Regal  Honey  95 

Regal  Oat  Meal  95 

Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334 
Heliotrope334 
Easter  Lily  334 


iris:; 


,,PinkC<i 
,,  Violett 


■334 


Remmers  Elder  Flower  334 
Returner  Honey  of  WhiteClo 

ver  334 
Remmers  Oatmeal  334 
Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C. 

Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
Ringer  38 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Kiviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rock   339 
Romeo  16 
Rose-a  Belle  334 
Rose  de  France  95 
Rose  White,  Alsfelder,  Bnrdes 

<v  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Roval   Worcester,    White  tV 


Rub-No-More,  G.A.  Berghofr 

Ft.  Wayne,  hid. 
Ruby)  323 


Silver    Soap    Powder,    Davies 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 

Simpson's  Brown  339 

Simpson's  German  339 

Slavonic.  322 

Slovenske  322 

SobiesUt's  Polskie  322 

Sokoli  322 

Snap  337 

Snow  Shoe  58 

Soapet  324 

Soap  Dust  58 

Soapo,  i\  L.   Gedney,   East  Or- 
ange,  N.  J. 

Solar  58 

Solo  98 

Southern  Belle  191 

Southern  Elder  Flower  16 
Souvenir)  333 

Standard  Navy  Tar  331 

Star— Chips  120 

St.  Lonis  Extra  Family  2 

Sultana  Bouquet  71 

Sultana  Tar  71 

Sunoria  114 

Sunset  Castile  54 


339 


Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks 

Titusville,  Pa. 
Suodiam  Washing  Compound, 

Walter     Wainwright,     New 

comerston,  O. 
Superha  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 
Sweet  Caporal  115 
Svvtet  Comfort  325 
Sweet  Maiden  191 
Sweep    Stake,      Hewit     Bros. 

Dayton    O. 
Swift's  Cream  Laundry  837 
Swift's  Pride  337 
Swift's  Washing  Powder  837 
Swis;   ~ 


ll\ 


ester,  M>, 


New  Era  63 

New    Era   Petroleum,    /as.S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
New  Girl  8 
Newman's  No  Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  Aurora,  III. 
Nigger  71 

Noodle  Chips  120 

Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 

No  Trust  294 

Nottanl,  Nott.iul  Soap     Co,. 

\     vari,  X.J. 
Noxdirt,        Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg,  Wm.  £.  Scott  6f  Co., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Oakwood.  Alsfelder,  Bardes  tV 

Haflin,  Cincinnati   O. 
Odorless     Naphtha,      Co.'onia 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-Ko  Ko,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Old  tii-ana. la  Cast ,  le  S3  I 
Old  Mill  887 
Old  Vet  290 
Oliveua  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  326 
Olivine    W-shing    Compourr", 
One  Second,  One  Second  Mfg. 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 


(Picture) 
Pin  191 


Pine  Apple  334 

Pink  Carnation  16 

Pin -Needle,  Enoch  Morga 
Sons  Co. 

Polskie  Mydlo  322 

Porto  Rico  70 

P  atts'  Astral  321 

Presto  77 

Prima  Donna  16 

Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 

Princeton  16 

Princess  Acacia  16 

Princess  Bouquet  16 

Princess    lyacinth  16 

Princess  Mignonette  16 

Princess  Pansy   It; 

Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

Prosperity  Washiug  Com- 
pound 154 

Prudential  2 

Pure  Palm  Oil  334 

Pure  Pine  Tar  334 

Purgo,  O  W.GolliKgs,CI,i.a 

Purina  16 

Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


QuakerCastile  120 

OuakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  I.uiseS 
ueeu  of  Fragrance  16 


Qu 

Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Viol. -tt,-  382 
CMieen  of  Violets  30 
Quick  Wash  308 


Sailor,  Aug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve 

land.  O. 
(Sailor  Boy)  323 
Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar 

Rapids,  la. 
Sanatine,  /.  H.   Farr  &>  Co., 

Toronto,  Out. 
Saug-Cutica,     Arnold    Turner, 

New   3  'ork 
Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95 
Sapodermin,  C.  Bischojf  &•  Co., 

New  York 
Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St. 

Marin   1G 
Savon  au  Orris  41 
Savon    aux     Lilas     Blanc    de 

Savoie   16 
Savon  des  Violettes   191 
sa\  on  Grand  Duchess  Rose 
334 
Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle334 
Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  834 
Savonia  21 
Scalpiue,      Newton     Edmonds, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and 

Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati. 
Scourolio    327 
Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  if 

Co.,  Pouehkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Search  Light,  (for  Canada). 
WJ.Ric)       UX 


Shvnol,  Royal  Soap  i 

Peg,  Man. 
Sibley's  Listenne  S 

ley  Soap  Co.  Fra 

Sierra  Madre  54 
Silverine327 


,'/„    On  I 


Takanap,  Thayer  Milne  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Target,  Reading  (Pa.)  Soap 
Wks. 

Tavern  10 

Teddy  Roosevelt  115 

The  Bather  10 

The  Bride  53 

The  New  Girl  8 

The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents 
120 

Tecumseh  Castile  72 

(Telephone)  for  Canada :  D. 
Richaras.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

The  Latest  286 

The  Lily  Fair  54 

The  Wizard  115 

Thistle  Dew  320 

Thunder  29 

Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Toilet  Borax  41 

Toilet  Lily  189 

Toilet  Moss  189 

Toilet  Niobe  189 

Toilet  Rose  189 

Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 

Tom  Bov  38 

Tommy  302 

Too ie  Tar,  333. 

Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co. 
N.Y. 

Triple  Extract—  T.  E.  Elder 
Flower,  Honey  of  White 
Clover,  Easter  Lily,  Iris, 
Ornation  Pinks,  Violets, 
Heliotrope,  Geranium,  Li- 
lies of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia, Chrysanthemum, 
Tube  Rose— 334 

3  X  A  A  326 

3  X  X  X  336 

2-Bel  Ka  321 

8for5-4X    338 


U.  C.  M.  4 

CJlcalypta  54 

Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 

Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

Uncle  Sam's  Family,  Electric 
Soap  Co.,  Chicagt 

Unico  16 

Union  Square,  Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United  Familie,  Grossfeld  & 
Roe,  Chicago 

Usona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

V.  S    Mail  88 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail  Merchants'  As- 
sociation, New  Jersey 

Velvo-Silvo,   Wm.  J.  A  nderson. 

New  York 
Venelia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  9ft 
Vera   Rosa,    Roger    if    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolting,  Jr. 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
Vioris  11 
Virginia  58 

Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Volunteer  16 

Ward's  White  Borax  41 
Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 

ax  41 
Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 

Water  ford,  A\  V. 
Washeesie  (for  Canada,)   Mc- 
Laren &*  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 

Ont. 
Washington  336 
Washington  Castile  71 
Wedding  Bouquet  16 
Western  Star  54 
Westminister  16 
Whaletmck   181 
Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 
White  Ash  308 
White  City  Soap  Chins  189 
White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Co.,  New  York 
White  Fleece  167 
White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 

ark,  N.  J. 
White  Holly  38 
White  Lawn  263 
White  Premium  c5 
White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (Wis. 

Soap  Co. 
White  Ribbon  337 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 

Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  &*  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 

Soap  Co. 

Yankee  58 

Y'ankee  Doodle  268 

Tar  268 
Toilet  268 

Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Leaf 
Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 

Yukon  302 

Yusea  58 

Zaza  318 
Zerona  95 
1900  332 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making- a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreig'n 
practice  or   deal   with  antiquated    methods.      The 


present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  thiscateg-ory.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds  are  large.  The  section  devoted  to 
the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  Jive  lit 
ore  in  proportion. 


in  length;  additional  lines: 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


Pan-American  Exposition. 

Soap  manufacturers  visiting  the  great  fair,  can  find  pleasant 
accommodations  for  themselves  and  families  in  private  house  in 
best  residence  section  of  the  city.  Electrics  direct  from  house 
to  exposition.  Very  moderate  terms.  Write  for  particulars. 
Address,  Buffalo  Soapmaker,  Care  American  Soap  Journal. 


FOR   SALE. 

For  Sale.  A  modern  up-to-date  Soap  Factory,  brick  building, 
large  frame  and  brick  warehouses,  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois,  along  side  of  railroad  switch, 
coal  bank  half  mile  away.  Six  railroads,  first-class  wholesale 
trade.  Built  ten  years  ago.  Owner  wants  to  quite  business. 
Will  sell  for  half  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  Address: 
"Manufacturer."  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.  One  Square  Tank  10x12— 2ft.  deep;  4  Soap 
Kettles  with  live  and  dry  steam  coils;  1  Tallow  Digester;  15 
Iron  Frames;  70  Wooden  Frames;  2  Exhaust  Fans;  Soap  Cutter 
and  Slabber;  Soap  Racks;  Soap  Presses  and  Soap  Dies.  Address: 
York  Soap  Works,  York,  Pa.  - 


SITUATION    WANTED. 

Situation  wanted  by  an  up-to-date,  first-class  soap  maker,  with 
over  25  years  experience  in  all  kinds  of  soaps;  laundry,  family, 
mill,  castile,  chips,  powders,  floating,  and  potash  soaps,  by  any 
process  and  from  any  stock  that  soap  can  be  made  of.  Address: 
D.  Printer,  23  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION     WANTED. 

Perfumer  of  long  practical  experience  in  manufacturing  Per- 
fumes and  Toilet  Waters,  perfuming  and  coloring  High  grade 
soaps,  chemical  testing  of  tallow  and  glycerine,  will  shortly  be 
open  for  an  engagement.  Credentials  A-l.  Address:  J.  P.,  care 
of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  as  soap  maker.  Make  settled  soaps,  mottled  German, 
floating  soap,  chip  and  cold  process;  also  red  oil  soap.  Address; 
J.  S.  D.,  296  N.  Water  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Wanted— Position  by  a  practical  Strnp  Maker,  who  can  make 
green,  white  and  mottled  castile,  also  cold  toilet,  milled  soaps 
chip  and  laundry  soaps.  Worked  17  years  for  old  established 
firm.  Best  of  references.  Address:  Dyson  53,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


As  Soap  Maker  and  Superintendent  of  factory  where  a 
perfectly  reliable  man,  capable  and  intelligent  in  every  way,  will 
be  appreciated.  Have  built  and  equipped  several  plants  in  the 
past  20  years.  Will  begin  on  approval.  Highest  references 
from  past  employers.  Formulae  for  various  soaps,  with  plain, 
common  sense  directions,  by  mail.  All  answers  strictly  private* 
Address:  Edwin  D.  Gould,  care  American  Soap  Journal. 

Positton  wanted  by  Soap  Maker  of  long  experience.  I  under- 
stand my  business  and  can  give  good  references  to  that  effect 
Qualified  to  take  charge  of  any  factory  or  to  fit  up  new  plant 
No  bad  habits.     Address:   "B,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal. 


Situation  wanted  by  a  chemist  who  has  30  years  experience  as 
soap  maker  (laundry  as  well  as  toilet  soaps)  in  all  its  branches, 
oil  refining,  analysis,  &c.  Expert  perfumer.  Want  no  wages  if 
not  satisfactory.      Answers  to:    C.  H.,  care  of  American  Soap 

Journal. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 

LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS. 

having  been  entirely  sold  out,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  any  orders  for  it  at  present.  A  new  edition 
will  not  appear  until  a  sufficient  number  of  new  brands  will  have  accumulated  in  our  Supplementary 
list  now  published  in  this  paper. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  October  1,  1901. 


VOL.   XII.   No.  2. 


THE 


<c. 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


\TOny  heads,  many  minds."  It  would  be  a  hopeless 
l.ask  tovpidertake  writing  about  the  Soap  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  a  siniin  that  would  nol  be  criticised  ad- 
versWy  by  some  members,  and — for  that  matter — non- 
==*m?mbers.  However,  the  association  is  there,  its  doings 
arc  interesting  the  trade,  and  by  expressing  the  thoughts 
of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  sincere  and  conservative 
members,  we  hope  to  fulfill  our  mission  as  disinterested 
chroniclers  of  events. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

One         Paqe 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

$250  00 
135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER   DOUBLE   RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
informaiion  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


As  a  correspondent  this  month  expressed  it,  a  success- 
ful association  must  develop.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  problem  before  the  soap  trade,  that  a  plan  could  be 
devised  all  at  once  -which  should  do  away  with  all  the 
evils  that  have  crept  into  the  business.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  ever  eradicate  at  one  time  all  the 
bad  practices  that  are  so  many  excrescences  on  a  once 
prosperous  business.  But  earnest  joint  endeavors  in  that 
direction  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  valuable  improvements 
in  many  respects. 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  no  sooner  had  the 
membership  assumed  such  numbers  as  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  business  than  it  found  a  very  influential 
member  withdrawing  from  it  again.  We  understand, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Company 
has-dissolved  its  connection  with  ike  association.  So  far 
as  membpi oiiip  ic  concerned,  the  development  of  the 
association  is  therefore  at  present  not  such  as  we  should 
like  to  be  able  to  report. 


Of  course  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  what 
measures  the  association  should  seek  to  enforce.  Pre- 
mium giving,  advertising,  one  box  free  in  five,  allowance 
for  boxes,  price  agreements,  discounts,  these  are  among 
the  questions  that  effect  different  firms  differently,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  a  complete  adjustment  of 
them  all.  Moreover,  from  agreeing  on  and  adopting  a 
rule,  to  its  faithful  perf orrrfance  by  each  and  every  mem- 
ber, is  a  long  step.  Mindful  of  past  experiences  in  this 
respect,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  with  a  member  of  the 
association  that  the  latter  has  clone  for  the  present  nearly 
all  it  can  safely  attempt  to  do,  namely  to  bring  compet- 
ing firms  together  in  a  friendly  personal  exchange  of 
opinions  several  times  a  year. 
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More  than  one  member  of  both  the  former  and  the 
present  association  has  held  that  the  personal  meeting 
of  competitors  from  time  to  time  was  of  enough  service 
to  warrant  maintaining  an  association,  even  if  nothing- 
else  were  accomplished  directly. 


In  the  course  of  active  competition  between  firms  that 
remain  strangers  to  each  other  year  after  year,  there  will 
be  done  things  that  would  not  occur  if  the  competitors 
were  to  meet  each  other  frequently,  were  to  learn  to 
appreciate  and  trust  each  other  frequently,  and  were  to 
face  each  other  from  time  to  time  after  or  while  the  bat- 
tles of  competition  are  being  fought.  While  thus  fos- 
tering a  friendly  personal  intercourse  between  members 
further  measures  for  mutual  interest  could  be  gradually 
developed.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  we  hope  to  see  the 
association  demonstrate  its  power. 


A  subscriber  writes :  "You  are  aware  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Cochin  cocoanut  oil  market  and  of  the 
future  prospects  in  Manila.  It  looks  as  though  this  oil 
will  in  the  future  be  largely  used  in  place  of  lard  for 
cooking.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  will  do  many  kinds  of  cook- 
ing better  than  lard,  and  its  purity  and  flavor  is  at  least 
most  inviting ;  so  says  J.  H.  Connelly  of  New  York,  who 
is  authority  on  this  subject/"" 

As  many  of  our  readers  must  be  aware,  cocoanut  but- 
ter for  purposes  of  cooking  has  been  made  on  a  large 
scale  in  Germany  for  five  years  or  more.  If  cocoanut 
butter  should  become  known  as  an  edible  fat  in  this 
country,  cocoanut  oil  soaps  will  probably  for  ever  after 
be  ranked  with  olive  oil  soap  in  public  estimation. 


The  words  "Almond  Cream"  as  a  brand  for  soap  have 
been  on  our  list  for  a  considerable  time  (as  being  made 
I)}'  at  least  two  parties,  in  fact) .  Now  comes  our  patent 
report  for  the  month  and.  says  that  a  third  party  lias 
just  entered  "Almond  Cream''  for  toilet  soap  as  a  title 
in  the  patent  office.  This  is  not  the  first  occurrence  of 
this  kind,  but  it  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
job  of  keeping  a  list  of  brands  in  shape  and  what  corres- 
pondence many  a  single  brand  entails  before  its  owner- 
ship is  settled  so  we  can  enter  it  and  be  done  with  it  once 
and  for  all. 


-  The  complaint  that  consumers  do  not  support  home 
industry  seems  world-wide.  We  have  heard  it  of  soap 
manufacturers  in  every  part'  of  the  country  and  it  may 
be  some  melancholy  consolation  to  know  that  it  is  the 
same  outside  this  country.  An  Irish  paper  cites  as  an 
instance  the  experience  of  a  Dublin  firm  of  manufactur- 
ers who  could  not  succeed  in  introducing  to  Irish  con- 
sumers a  very  nice  toilet  soap  pressed  with  the  name  of 
the  maker,  but  who  succeeded  admirably  when  he  got  a 
Parisian  die  to  help  that  same  soap  along.     It  is  said, 


however,  that  various  influential  Irish  journals  have 
taken  to  discussing  this  problem  seriously  with  good  re- 
sults. Thus  the  Leader,  a  Dublin  paper,  is  quoted  in 
Oils,  Colors  and  Drysalteries  as  follows: 

"Thousands  of  tons  of  English  and  Scotch  made  soap 
and  candles  have  been  coming  into  this  market,  and  now 
that  the  season  is  on  for  the  latter,  if  only  the  consumers 
would  insist  on  getting  Irish-made  candles,  they  would 
help  to  promote  an  enormous  industry,  which  has  re- 
cently been  going  fast  ahead  in  Ireland,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  as  Irish-made  candles,  like  Irish-made 
soaps,  are  second  to  none  in  the  world.  Let  the  Irish 
people  be  true  to  their  own  manufacturers  and  they  will 
avert  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  poverty." 

A  Prize  for  Contributors  to  the 
Soap  Journal. 

"A  subscriber"  to  the  American  Soap  Journal  who 
does  not  care  to  have  his  name  published  and  who,  by 
an  unexpected  complication  of  little  events,  finds  him- 
self in  possession  of  $5  which  he  does  not  want  to  keep 
and  which  he  sees  no  better  way  to  dispose  of,  has  sent 
them  to  us  with,  the  suggestion  that  we  apply  them  to 
open  another  prize  fund  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  writer 
for  the  American  Soap  Journal.  He  further  suggests 
that  each  contributor  should  have  the  privilege  to  name  a 
subject  on  which  he  would  like  to  hear  from  the  com- 
peting writers;  (this  latter  is  so  good  an  idea  that  we  re- 
gret we  did  not  think  of  it  in  past  occasions  of  this 
kind). 

As  he  attaches  no  conditions  of  any  kind,  we  can  only 
state  the  facts  as  above  and  add  another  $5  on  our  own 
account  to  the  fund,  so  that  it  amounts  to  $10  in  all  at 
present. 

We  are  open  to  receive  further  suggestions  before 
proceeding  further  in  this  matter;  for  the  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  simply  announcing  the  above  and 
await  developments. 

Let's  hear  from  everybody  interested. 


They  Say. 

that  peppermint  oil  will  henceforth  be  a  product  of 
Western  Wisconsin,  a  company  having  been  organized 
in  La  Crosse  for  that  purpose. 


that  a  mine  of  natural  shoe-blacking  of  very  good 
quality  has  been  discovered  in  Utah.  What  with  mines 
of  natural  soap,  natural  shoe-blacking  and  what  not,  we 
shall  soon  be  "digging"  for  everything  we  need — even 
as  we  have  alwavs  done. 


that  a  certain  English  Grocers'  Association,  having 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  profit  its  members  realized 
on  the  general  run  of  "dry  soaps,";',  e.,  soap  powders, 
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has  decided  to  have  .a  brand  of  its  own  put  up,  to  bo  sold 
by  the  members  at  a  certain  stipulated  price  leaving  a 
fair  profit. 


that  the  Turpentine  Operators'  Association  formed 
last  month  embraces  considerably  over  half  of  the  entire 
production  of  the  Southern  States  and  that  they  have 
fully  agreed  for  the  next  twelve  months  to  restrict  the 
cutting  of  boxes  to  half  of  those  cut  last  year,  provided 
they  can  get  two-thirds  of  the  entire  output  to  agree. 


that  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  assembled  in  meeting  in 
New  Orleans  early  in  the  month  decided  that  $12  a  ton 
should  be  paid  for  seed,  while  the  cotton  growers  are  try- 
ing to  combine  on  getting  not  less  than  $15  per  ton. 
The  oil  mills  can  combine  more  easily,  but  them  can  do 
nothing  without  seed;  the  cotton  growers  on  the  other 
hand  do  not  depend  on  the  oil  mills  entirely. 


that  a  new  process  has  been  invented  for  making  a 
very  useful  soap  from  cotton  seed  oil  and  kerosene  that 
will  contain  no  free  alkali  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  im- 
combined  oil ;  no  details  are  at  hand,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  is  no  boiling  in  the  process  and  that 
it  takes  three  days  to  turn  the  raw  material  into  a  mar- 
ketable soap  of  very  great  detergent  value.  The  process 
is  kept  secret  for  the  present,  but  will  probably  be  pat- 
ented after  a  while.  Owing  to  the  great  difference  in 
chemical  composition  between  mineral  oils  and  fatty 
oils  it  has  always  been  understood  that  mineral  oils  can- 
not be  saponified  as  such ;  but  experiments  have  been 
made  for  many,  many  years  looking  to  the  conversion  of 
mineral  oils  into  saponified  matter,  and  from  time  to 
time  there  have  been  reported  instances  of  success  from 
a  scientific  standpoint,  but  not  commercially  feasible. 
If  these  reports  from  scientific  laboratories  have  been 
correct,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  further  improve- 
ments in  the  same  direction.  Whether  the  present  re- 
port concerns  a  process  of  this  kind  we  do  not  know. 


that  a  nut  is  found  in  Cuba  which  promises  to  add 
to  our  oils  available  for  soap  making.  It  is  described 
as  being  in  size  about  like  an  English  walnut  and  con- 
taining a  kernel  of  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  meat  has  shown  it  to  contain  85  per  cent, 
of  an  excellent  oil,  suitable  for  edible  purposes  as  well  as 
for  making  a  high  grade  of  soap.  Although  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  covered  with  trees  bearing  contin- 
ually, ripe  nuts  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time,  no  ma- 
chinery has  yet  been  devised  for  taking  the  kernels  out 
of  the  shell  and  so  no  particular  use  has  been  made 'of 
this  material.  The  meat  and  oil  are  described  as  re- 
sembling those  obtained  from  the  cocoanut,  and  with 
cocoanut  oil  in  increasing  demand  and  high  in  price,  it 
sounds  encouraging'  to  hear  that  the  oil  from  this  nut 


can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  a  pound.  We  are  prom- 
ised a  sample  of  soap  made  From  this  oil  and  hope  to  see 
the  predictions  made  for  i(  realized.  Between  develop- 
ments in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  we  should  certainly 
expect  the  introduction  of  American  methods  to  produce 
something  new  for  the  soap  Trade  also. 


that  Mr.  J.  G.  Rhodine,  of  Manchester,  England,  has 
discovered  an  economical  method  of  manufacturing  po- 
tassium salts  from  feldspar.  The  feldspar  is  primarily 
finely  ground,  and  is  then  mixed  with  slaked  lime  and 
sodium  chloride,  the  mixture  being  subsequently  heated 
to  900  deg.  C.  By  this  means  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
potassium  in  the  feldspar  is  extracted  in  the  form  of 
potassium  chloride.  It  is  stated  that  the  process  is  very 
cheap  and  is  well  adapted  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
is  proposed  to  carry  out  a  series  of  further  experiments 
with  the  process  prior  to  erecting  a  factory  in  Sweden 
for  the  manufacture  of  potassium  salts  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  latter  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  as 
the  center  of  such  industry  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
feldspar  which  is  to  be  found  there,  and- for  which  so 
far,  there  has  been  no  commercial  utility.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  the  process  is  that  the  insoluble 
residue  that  remains  after  the  potassium  and  sodium 
salts  have  been  extracted  by  water  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent material  for  glass  manufacture  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sand  and  alkali. 


Cancelled   Soap  Brands. 

The  following  brands,  entered  at  one  time  or  another 
on  our  list,  have  been  dropper  again  from  the  same,  the 
parties  originally  credited  with  them  not  now  claiming 
ownership  of  the  brands  named.  Any  one  claiming 
ownership  of  any  of  the  brands  given  below,  will  please 
notify  us : 

Apples,  One  Pound  Bar, 

Aromatic  Vegetables,  Oru?<?n  of  Toilet, 

Cocus  Nuss  del  Seife,         S.  S.  &  Co.'s  Honey. 
D.  IT.  &  Co.'s,  S.  S.  &  Co.'s  Glycerine. 

English  Violets,  Sterling  Bose, 

Family  Toilet,  Toilet  Glycerine, 

Gem  Toilet,  Variegated  Bouquet. 

K.  &  E.  Bouquet, 


The  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Amekicax  Soap  Joukxal  : 

Dear  Sir — More  than  once  had  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  write  anymore  for  this  journal  and  to  give  others 
a.  chance  to  air  their  views,  but  as  letters  from  colleagues 
do  not  seem  to  come  very  fast,  and  as  it  is  a  hobby  of 
mine  to  put  in  writing  any  ideas  which  I  believe  to  be 
useful,  my  resolution  is  broken  whenever  anything  oc- 
curs which  stirs  up  my  interest  in  the  profession  of  soap- 
malriner. 
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The  cause  of  this  epistle  are  the  "Editorial  Com- 
ments" in  the  September  number  of  the  Soap  Gazette 
and  Perfumer,  which  are  very  instructive  and  interest- 
ing reading,  and  amusing  at  the  same  time.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  articles  in  question  is  that  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  smaller  manufacturers  join  the 
Association  or  not ;  "those  houses  which  have  influence" 
"are  felt  in  the  trade,"  "would  so  dominate  the  business 
that  all  the  others  might  do  individually  would  be  of 
little  importance.*'  Being  one  of  the  "smaller  soap 
manufacturers,"  I  ta,ke  it  upon  myself  to  present  a  dif- 
ferent side  of  the  situation  and  give  some  of  the  reasons 
why  certain  "uninfluential"  manufacturers  do  not  ask 
to  become  members  of  the  present  Association  and  what 
might  induce  them  to  join,  and  why  their  doing  so 
might  prove  to  be  very  desirable. 

In  former  essays  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  that  no 
union  of  any  kind  can  be  successful  if  it  has  pecuniary 
benefits  for  its  members  for  its  sole  or  principal  object ; 
to  reach  high  ideals  must  be  the  ambition  of  Associa- 
tions, else  they  will  not  last  long.  And,  surely,  a  union 
of  men  for  the  .purpose  of  providing  means  for  the  pro  ■ 
motion  of  thorough  sanitary  cleanliness  and  for  rational 
skin  culture  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  least  cost,  is 
an  object  worthy  of  the  best  thoughts  and  effort  of  the 
best  men  this  country  holds. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  impression  as  if  the  writer  was 
opposed  to  organized  efforts,  he  summons  as  a  witness 
the  publisher  of  the  Soap  Gazette  and  Perfumer,  whom 
he  met  in  Philadelphia,  while  there  as  a  delegate  to  a 
convention  of  societies  whose  members  have  been  work- 
ing hard  for  centuries  to  attain  that  which  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  any  enterprise,  viz:  Harmony  of 
body  and  mind,  the  harmonious  development  of  physical 
and  mental  powers,  harmonious  co-operation  of  brain 
and  muscle.  As  long  as  these,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  success,  are  not  understood,  it  is  useless  to  erect 
the  superstructure,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  advocating  the  Soap  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  spirit  the  Soap  Gazette  does,  is  endeavoring 
to  erect  a  large  building  without  the  proper  foundation. 
Has  he  forgotten  the  important  and  interesting  lesson 
we  both  witnessed  together  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia  some  time  ago,  where  the  gradual  growth 
and  development  of  proper  harmonious  co-operation  of 
body  and  mind  was  illustrated,  beginning  with  small 
children  exercising  their  mental  and  physical  powers 
and  progressing  toward  perfect  man  and  woman? 

In  a  similar  manner  a  successful,  permanent,  useful 
association  of  soap  manufacturers  must  develop.  The 
very  first  requirement,  without  which  no  union  of  men 
will  accomplish  anything,  is  an  exceedingly  old-fash- 
ioned one.  We  must  have  good,  honest,  capable  men 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  make  them  so  by  esteeming 
good  qualities  far  above  mens'  worth  in  dollars  and 
cents,  by  treating  with  scorn  and  contempt  all  those  who 


deserve  it — don't  smile — after  all,  the  esteem  or  admira- 
tion of  one's  fellow  men  is  what  we  all  are  after,  and  if 
the  great  majority  of  people  do  as  here  indicated,  it  will 
be  found  that  scorn  and  contempt  for  low  and  mean  acts 
and  behaviors  in  an  all-powerful  weapon  for  reforming 
bad  characters.  The  next  step  for  creating  a  successful 
association  is  the  airing  of  our  views  in  our  trade  jour- 
nals or  in  public  meetings,  when  all  classes  of  soapmak- 
ers  can  meet  and  discuss  the  evils  existing  in  the  business 
and  the  best  methods  of  abolishing  same.  Publicity  is 
necessary ;  people  are  distrustful,  unless  everything  is 
done  openly  and  above  board.  Having  been  a  member 
of  the  society  above  mentioned  almost  since  childhood, 
and  presiding  officer  for  years  of  one  of  its  most  influ- 
ential branches,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture in  its  relations  to  associations. 

The  embarrassments  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Soap  Gazette  as  interfering  with  the  success  of  the 
Soapmakers'  Association  is  what  amuses  me,  because  it 
was  so  easily  to  be  foreseen.  We  soapmakers  ought  to 
set  an  example.  It  is  our  business  to  make  the  world 
(•leaner  and  purer  and  thereby  healthier,  stronger,  more 
vigorous  and  to  last  longer;  let  us  commence  with  our 
relations  to  each  other,  by  an  association  based  upon  the 
principles  outlined  above.  This  is  not  meant  to  express 
any  doubts  as  to  whether  the  present  society  of  soap 
manufacturers  follows  high  principles;  for  all  I  know  it 
may  have  even  loftier  aims  and  purposes,  but  why  not 
come  out  publicly  and  so  silence  the  slanderers,  who 
would  hint  that  mercenary  motives  were  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  organization? 

Hoping  this  letter  will  cause  others  to  express  their 
opinions,  I  am,  Yours  trufy, 

George  A.  Schmidt. 


The  Rising  of  the  Nigre. 

Chicago,  September  18,  1901. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — Referring  to  article  on  page  14  of  Sep- 
tember, issue  of  your  valued  paper,  entitled  "Who  Can 
Tell,"  would  say:  I  have  argued  the  same  question 
years  ago  in  your  Journal,  the  nigre  will  certainly  rise 
and  mix  with  the  soap;  more  so  in  dished  soap  kettles 
than  in  flat-bottomed  ones;  the  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  soap  nearest  he  sides  of  the  kettle  will  cool,  con- 
tract, thereby  getting  heavier,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
thereby  force  up  the  nigre  in  the  middle.  To  avoid 
this  spoiling  soaps  we  draw  off  our  finest  qualities  (for 
milling,  remelting,  etc.)  while  still  boiling,  into  large 
frames,  none  less  than  7,500  pounds  capacity,  and  let 
the  settling  proceed  here.  Olive  oil  soaps  remain  liquid 
for  weeks.  When  cutting  up  the  soap  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  nigre  is  forced  up  in  the  middle ;  these  portions 
(nigre  mixed  with  good  soap)  are  reboiled.  There  is 
nothing  certain  about  how  and  when  the  nigre  rises. 
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Sometimes  there  is  none,  at  other  times  large  spots  ap- 
pear, usually  in  round  '■islands,"  which  can  be  easily 
cut  out  and  separated  from  the -pure  soap;  of  course, 
this  extra,  work  would  not  pay  to  do  to  ordinary  soaps. 
1  only  relate  this  as  a  proof  that  nigre  rises  after  having 
settled  to  the  bottom,  even  in  perfectly  flat-bottomed 
receptacles.  I  have  shown  blocks  of  soap  containing 
such  nigre  to  several  colleagues,  and  will  cheerfully  do 
the  same  thing  lo  those  interested. 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 


That   Nigre. 

Montreal,  Sept,  21st,  1901. 

Editor  American   Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,   Wis.,   U. 

S.  A.: 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  letter  signed  "Pan-Amer- 
ican," in  your  issue  of  Sept.  1st,  I  set  up  two  kettles  on 
stone  foundations  with  brick  up  to  within  three  feet  of 
the  top  and  got  perfect  work  out  of  them  all  last  win- 
ter. But  in  the  hot  weather  last  June  and  July  I  found 
that  the  kettles  retained  too  much  heat  to  settle  out  per- 
fectly, a  thing  I  did  not  think  possible,  and  the  nigre  was 
forced  up  and  mixed  with  the  clear  soap,  spoiling  my 
dij).  I  opened  up  holes  in  the  brick  work,  allowing  the 
kettles  to  cool  faster,  and  got  perfect  work  out  of  them 
in  just  as  hot  weather  later  on  in  the  summer.  Per- 
haps the  kettles  in  question  retain  their  heat  too  long. 
Yours  truly, 

CANUCK. 

[As  the  writer  of  the  above  has  not  given  his  name, 
we  can  only  guess  at  his  identity,  and  therefore,  not 
feeling  sure  in  addressing  him,  we  take  this  means  of 
thanking  him  for  writing. — Ed.  A.  S.  J.] 


To  Olive  Oil   Producers. 

Prag-Zizkov,  6th  August,  1901. 

Henry  Gathmann,  Esq.,  Publisher  of  the  American  Soap 

Journal: 

Dear  Sir — Your  Journal  brought,  on  February  1st, 
1898,  a  most  interesting  paper  about  Olive  Tree  Culture 
in  California  and  the  Increasing  Olive  Oil  Industry  in 
that  State. 

AVe  like  to  join  hereto  a  pamphlet  of  great  interest  to 
all  olive  oil  makers,  treating  of  a  new  process  to  make 
heavy  profits  by  making  up  the  exhausted  olive  pips  or 
pulp  by  distillation  for  charcoal,  wood  spirit,  acetic  acid, 
acetate  of  lime,  etc. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  readers  interested  in 
the  olive  oil  tree  culture  should  like  to  learn  something 
of  this  new  industry,  and  that  you  might  give  them 


pleasure  by  publishing  the  joined  pamphlet  in  the  Soar 
Journal. 

Will  you  please  favor  us  by  an  early  answer  and  oblige, 
Y/ours  very  truly. 

Dr.  Jur<:k\si:n  &  Bauschlicher. 
[The  article  here  referred  to  appears  on  another  page 
of  this  paper.— Ed.  A.  S.  J.J 


Scents  of  the  Century. 

From  Soapmaker  and  Perfumer,  London. 

Among  the  claims  to  progress  that  are  being  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  the  century  which  has  just  passed  is  that 
of  an  advance  in  the  chemical  manufacture  of  scents. 
In  place  of  the  delicate  perfumes  procured  by  the  gen- 
tle and  subtle  process  of  distillation,  the  laboratory  can 
now  provide  such  mysterious  combinations  as  are  ex- 
pressed in  names  as  "Amethylene  ether"  or  "Orthohy- 
droxycinnic  anhydride."  There  is,  perhaps,  an  analogy 
worth  noticing  between  science  as  applied  to  sweet  odors 
and  that  which  finds  the  latest  colors  to  delight  the  eye 
from  the  anilines  of  coal  tar  to  take  the  place  of  the  la- 
boriously-prepared vegetable  dyes  of  bygone  days,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  scents,  at  least,  these  new  methods  do  not 
obtain  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods. Now  that  women  are  devoting  themselves  seri- 
ously to  horticulture  as  a  calling,  this  country  is  likely 
to  witness  a  considerable  revival  in  the  culture  of  sweet- 
scented  plants  and  flowers,  not  only  for  their  charm,  but 
for  their  utilitarian  value.  Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  an 
expert  authority  on  this  question,  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  to  a.  limited  extent  lavender  and  peppermint  are 
most  profitably  grown  round  Wallington,  Mitcham, 
Hitchin,  and  Canterbury,  while  herbs  are  extensively 
raised  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire.  We  buy 
very  largely  annually  of  all  descriptions  of  perfumes, 
both  in  their  made-up  forms  as  scents  and  as  essential 
oils  to  be  incorporated  with  soaps  and  toilet  washes,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  that  we  should  not  sup- 
ply our  own  requirements  of  lavender,  peppermint,  cam- 
omile, and  other  things  much  more  largely  than  we  do, 
as  there  is  no  question  that  they  would  be,  under  present 
conditions,  far  more  remunerative  crops  than  many  that 
are  now  grown. 

There  is  material  in  plenty  to  write  a  history  of  fash- 
ionable taste  in  the  matter  of  scents,  which  from  the 
dimmest  days  of  antiquity  have  always  been  a  marked 
accompaniment  of  luxury  and  refinement.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  early  Egyptians  and  Persians 
to  discover  this  appreciation  of  delightful  odors.  There 
is  quite  a  little  library  of  books  written  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  on  the  place  of  fra- 
grant flowers  in  the  garden,  and  quaint  old  Gervase 
Markham  in  one  of  these  observes,  "What  is  more  de- 
lightsome than  an  infinite  varietie  of  sweet  smelling 
flowers — the  violet  nothing  behind  the  rest  for  smelling 
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sweetly,  and  July  flowers  which  have  the  name  of  cloves 
— for  their  scent,  and.  the  damask  rose  most  pleasant  to 
sight  and  smell?"  This  is  but  a  foreshadowing  of 
Brands  Bacon's  charming  essay  "Of  Gardens''  of  some 
twenty-five  years  later,  with  its  keen  appreciation  of  the 
various  aromatic  plants  and  blooms  as  "of  the  straw- 
berry leaves  which  yield  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell," 
and  "those  which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not 
passed  by  as  the  rest  but  being  trodden  upon  and 
crushed,  are  three,  that  is :  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and 
water  mints.  Therefore,  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of 
them  to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread." 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  come  a.  re- 
vival in  the  old  fashion  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  a 
bowl  of  potpourri,  and  those  queer  old  commonplace 
books  of  our  great-grandmothers  filled  with  "elegant  ex- 
tracts," in  manuscript,  paintings,  mottoes,  posies,  and 
recipes  have  been  ransacked  to  find  the  formula  by  which 
a  compound  of  delicately-blended  bouquets  could  be 
made.  Among  the  most  favored  of  gifts  during  the 
lately-ended  season  of  goodwill  were  valuable  porcelain 
or  silver  bowls  to  contain  this  old-world  nosegay. 

Comparatively  few  new  perfumes  have  been  added  to 
those  available  for  extracts  during  the  last  four  or  five 
decades.  Tar  and  away  the  most  widely  sold  scent  of 
the  present  day  is  that  of  the  Parma  violet,  which,  in  its 
highest  and  most  refined  type,  is  produced  from  the 
flowers  grown  on  hundreds  of  acres  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Grasse. 
But  this  is  a  decidedly  costly  and  somewhat  elusive  per- 
fume to  manipulate  for  trade  purposes,  even  with  the 
orris  root,  which  is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  is  at  times  ex- 
cessively expensive.  Chemistry  has  therefore  stepped 
in,  and  with  a  substance  known  as  "ionone"  provides  a 
crude  and  ranker  substitute.  Japan  has  given  us  one  or 
two  slightly  different  odors  in  recent  years,  but  Euro- 
pean taste  does  not  greatly  care  for  the  distinctly  Orien- 
tal perfumes.  To  most  people  of  the  West,  the  strong 
clinging  redolence  of  sandal-wood  oil,  so  greatly  loved  in 
the  zenanas  of  India,  is  really  disagreeable.  At  the  pres- 
ent- moment,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  scents  that  are 
largely  coming  into  demand  are  those  distilled  from  our 
own  garden  flowers,  as  honeysuckle,  heliotrope,  verbena, 
■and  stock,  which  must  be  of  the  subtlest  and  most  deli- 
cate order.  Many  women  nowadays  affect  one  scent  as 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  by  means  of  sachets  set  within 
their  wardrobes,  tiny  tablets  concealed  somewhere  in 
their  dress,  a  fragment  of  powder  strewn  over  note-pa- 
per or  persona]  belongings,  suggest  a  dainty,  but  scarce- 
ly definable  exhalation  of  characteristic  fragrance.  But 
anything  strong  or  overpowering  is  in  the  worst  possible 
form,  and  is  never  now  adopted  by  women  of  fastidious 
tastes.  The  late  queen  had  always  shown  a  marked  dis- 
like of  powerful  scents,  and  ladies  who  were  aware  of 
this  never  carried  highly-scented  flowers,  as  gardenias  or 
tube-roses,  in  their  bouquets  at    the    drawing    rooms. 


Among  her  majesty's  favorite  perfumes,  however,  old- 
fashioned  English  lavender-water,  with  its  refreshing 
properties,  always  held  a  high  place.  Orange-flower 
water  is  perhaps  less  used  in  this  country  than  upon  the 
continent,  but  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  manufactured  to  mention  that  a  single  dis- 
tillery in  the  South  of  France  crushes  half  a  million 
pounds  in  weight  of  the  blossoms  every  season,  while  for 
rose-water  some  350,000  pounds  of  petals  are  daily  dis- 
tilled during  the  month  of  May  around  Grasse.  The 
world  seems  to  be  realizing  again  that  our  forefathers 
showed  sound  sense  in  the  use  they  made  of  sweet  herbs 
and  aromatic  plants  as  preventives  of  infection,  and  the 
eucalyptus  has  established  its  position,  not  only  as  a  val- 
uable safeguard  against  malaria,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
disinfectant,  and  judging  from  the  keen  interest  that  is 
now  being  taken  in  the  whole  question  of  scents  and  ex- 
tracts, the  dawning  century  will  see  them  used  more  and 
more  for  hygienic  reasons,  as  well  as  for  pleasant  luxury. 

The  Refining  of  Cottonseed   Oil. 

Befining  consists  in  removing  free  fatty  acids,  brown 
coloring  matter  and  any  other  foreign  matter  that  may 
exist  in  crude  oil.  This  gives  the  product  commonly 
referred  to  as  "summer  yellow  oil.*'  It  should  be  a  light 
straw  color,  free  from  sediment  or  water,  and  entirely 
neutral  (that  is,  free  from  either  acid  or  alkali),,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  This  condition  is  referred  to  in  the 
trade  generally  as  "prime,"  or,  when  with  but  the  small- 
est possible  taste,  "'butter  oil."  The  trade  definitions 
are  not  absolute,  but  depend  upon  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  the  sampler.  Large  sales  should  always  be 
made  by  sample,  rather  than  by  definition.  As  most  of 
the  best  cotton  oil  is  finally  intended  for  culinary  use, 
it  is  best  judged'by  tasting.  Any  oil  that  is  the  least  of- 
fensive to  a  sensitive  taste,  no  matter  what  its  chemical 
purity,  cannot  pass  as  prime. 

Caustic  soda  is  the  principal  chemical  used  in  refin- 
ing. It  is  received  at  the  refinery  in  iron  drums,  weigh- 
ing about  700  pounds.  The  kind  known  as  74  per  cent. 
is  generally  used.  The  purer  it  can  be  had,  the  better  it 
refines.  It  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  60  per  cent.  If  it  is  74 
per  cent.,  the  actual  cost  is  14-GO  more  than  the  basic- 
price.  The  soda  is  broken  up  and  dissolved  in  an  iron 
tank.  Its  solution  generates  considerable  heat.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  this  substance,  both 
while  solid,  and  while  in  solution,  as  it  is  very  danger- 
ous. A  small  drop  of  the  concentrated  solution  would 
make  an  angry  burn  on  the  flesh,  or  would  put  out  an 
eve.  The  dissolving  tank  is  usually  located  under  the 
floor,  so  that  it  is  not  neccessary  to  lift  the  heavy  drum 
of  soda  to  get  it  in  the  tank.  When  solution  is  perfect, 
it  is  pumped  into  the  mixing  tank  located  above  the  re- 
fining tank,  where  water  is  added  to  bring  it  to  the  re- 
quired strength.     Only  the  cleanest,  purest  water  should 
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be  used,  and  the  solution  should  be  cool  (not  over  90  de- 
grees) before  used.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is 
measured  with  a  hydrometer  with  Baunie  scale.  It  is 
usual  to  have  with  the  hydrometer  an  iron  or  copper  pot. 
holding  about  a  gallon,  and  being  deep  enough  to  float 
the  instrument.  This  is  dipped  full  of  the  solution,  and 
t(  sled  from  time  to  time  as  the  water  is  added.  The  de- 
sired strength  and  amount  to  be  used  must  be  separately 
determined  for  each  different  lot  of  crude  oil.  Theoret- 
ically, the  amount  of  alkali  required  might  be  deter- 
mined by  finding  the  amount  of  free  fatty  acid  present 
in  any  particular  lot  of  crude  oil  under  consideration, 
and  calculating  the  amount  of  alkali  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize it ;  but  practically  this  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
i  he  purpose  of  refining,  because  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  an  excess  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  saponifying 
a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  after  the  free  acid  is  neutral- 
ized. In  saponifying,  it  catches  and  carries  to  the  bot- 
tom the  particles  of  coloring  matter  and  other  floating 
impurities.  For  this  reason  the  amount  of  required  al- 
kali is  determined  by  making  small  refinings  in  bottles 
in  a  water  bath,  with  varying  amounts  of  alkali  until  a 
sample  of  refined  oil  is  produced  of  the  desired  color  and 
flavor.  The  percentage  of  alkali  solution  (of  the 
strength  used)  for  that  particular  lot  is  assumed  to  lie 
the  correct  percentage  for  the  entire  tank.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  a 
larger  quantity  of  week  solution  or  a  smaller  quantity  of 
strong  solution  (the  amount  of  actual  caustic  soda  being 
about  the  same  in  each  case) .  The  varying  of  these  ele- 
ments to  suit  varying  lots  of  crude  oil  gives  scope  to  the 
skill  of  the  refiner.  Generally  a  weaker  solution  is  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  oil  season,  when  only  new 
oil  is  refined,  a  smaller  quantity  being  also  required  at 
that  time.  As  the  season  advances,  a  stronger  solution 
is  used.  "With  the  best  quality  of  new  crude,  an  amount 
of  alkali  solution  of  6  degrees  Baume  strength,  equal  by 
measure  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  oil  to  be  refined,  will  be 
found  sufficient;  while  later  in  the  season  it  may  require 
15  degrees  strength,  and  10  per  cent,  in  quantity.  Crude 
oil  which  is  not  prime  (technically,  "off  oil  oil")  may 
require  15  degrees  strength  and  20  per  cent,  in  quantity. 
A  700-pound  drum  of  74  per  cent,  caustic  soda  will 
make  about  700  gallons  of  solution  at  15  degrees  Baume 
or,  roughly,  one  gallon  to  the  pound. 

An  iron  tank  capable  of  holding  about  130  barrels, 
and  having  a  conical  bottom,  and  some  means  of  agitat- 
ing the  oil,  and  some  means  of  heating  it,  is  used  for 
refining  100  barrels  of  crude.  This  is  considered  about 
the  best  size,  a  larger  quantity  not  being  capable  of  suf- 
ficient agitation  and  heating,  and  a  smaller  quantity  not 
being  as  profitable.  The  oil  is  measured  and  pumped 
in,  and  the  agitation  begins.  Then  a  certain  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  a  certain  strength  is 
gradually  delivered  from  the  mixing  tank  over  the  top 


of  the  refining  tank  through  a  perforated  pipe,  which 
sprays  it  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  agitated  oil. 
"It  is  important  that  the  solution  of  alkali  put  into 
the  oil  be  evenly  distributed  in  small  jets  over  the  sur- 
face; otherwise,  by  reason  of  its  considerably  greater 
specific  gravity,  it  might  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  thus  fail  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  oil, 
which  is  the  essential  point  in  the  whole  operation.  After 
the  agitation  with  cold  alkali  to  insure  perfect  mixture 
of  oil  and- alkali  (say  30  to  40  minutes)  the  entire  mass 
will  have  turned  almost  black.  Heat  is  then  applied, 
and  the  temperature  generally  brought  up  to  120  or  130 
degrees  (never  in  good  oil  above  140),  agitation  still 
proceeding.  The  heating  and  agitating  are  kept  up  till 
quantities  of  dark-brown  flakes  separate,  and  the  mass 
has  a  curdled  appearance.  The  oil  is  then  dipped  up 
from  time  to  time  and  filtered  through  filter  paper  into 
successive  sample  bottles,  until  one  is  finally  reached 
which  is  satisfactory.  Or  if  it  is  required  to  produce  an 
oil  equal  to  a  given  sample,  the  process  may  be  stopped 
when  the  filtered  sample  from  the  tank  equals  that  re- 
quired. It  is  important  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
a  sample  kept  as  a  guide  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  in 
a  light  place,  will  grow  lighter  in  color,  on  account  cf 
the  bleaching  of  light.  The  stearin  will  also  settle  out, 
and  the  sample  will  become  unreliable.  All  samples 
should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  and  should  be 
frequently  renewed  by  duplicates  taken  from  fresh  oil. 

"When  the  process  of  refining  is  judged  complete,  the 
heat  and  agitation  are  discontinued,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  the  floating  flakes  settle  with  the 
excess  of  alkali.  This  should  occur  in  about  three  hour.s, 
leaving  bright  yellow  oil  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tank. 
The  yellow  oil  should  be  drawn  off  through  a  large  pipe 
(say  6  inches  in  diameter),  having  its  end  projecting 
the  tank  with  a  flexible  connection,  which  will  enable 
the  refiner  to  draw  off  the  yellow  oil  to  any  given  depth, 
this  depth  depending  upon  the  thoroughness  of  settling, 
and  the  amount  of  sediment  (which  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  crude  oil).  The  yellow  oil  drawn  from 
refining  tank  is  delivered  into  a  similar  tank  below, 
known  as  the  'finishing  tank,'  where  it  is  heated  and  agi- 
tated again  in  about  the  same  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
evaporating  any  entrained  water.  It  is  allowed  to  settle 
again,  and  is  pumped  off  through  a  filter  press  into  stor- 
age tanks  or  into  barrels  or  tank  cars  for  shipment.  The 
filter  press  removes  all  sediment,  and  leaves  the  oil  clear 
and  brilliant. 

"Some  refiners  now  prefer  not  to  use  the  filter  press. 
They  claim  that  by  settling  out  the  impurities  by  grav- 
ity, the  oil  is  made  clearer  than  by  the  forced  filtration. 
This  process  necessarily  requires  more  tank  room  in  the 
refinery  than  when  the  filter  press  is  used. 

"If  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  very  strong  alkali,  or 
a  large  quantity  of  it,  the  finished  oil  may  still  taste  of 
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alkali,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  wash  it.  This 
may  be  done  in  a  special  washing  tank  or  in  the  finish- 
ing tank,  after  the  sediment  has  been  drawn  out  through 
the  large  gate  valve  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  conical 
tank  bottom.  Agitation  is  then  started  in  the  oil.  and  2 
lo  0  per  cent,  oi  clean  water  put  in  through  perforated 
pipes  at  the  top  (the  same  kind  as  used  for  distributing 
alkali  in  the  refining  tank).  It  is  sometimes  advantage- 
ous to  use  salt  water  for  washing  oil.  It  is  made  about 
10  degrees  Baume.  The  purpose  is  primarily  to  makv 
the  washing  water  considerably  heavier  than  the  oil.  so 
it  will  settle  ofE  more  readily:  but  it  is  also  thought  to 
add  to  the  flavor  of  the  oil.  The  temperature  is  brought 
tip  to  about  100  degrees  l-\.  and  it  is  agitated  for  an 
hour.  Heat  and  agitation  is  then  stopped,  and  the  wa- 
ter allowed  to  settle  for  several  hours.  This  water  is 
drawn  off  at  the  bottom  until  cloudy  oil  appears.  This 
cloud}  oil  contains  some  water,  and  is  to  he  put  in  a 
small  tank  and  heated,  and  agitated,  to  drive  off  the 
water.  The  clear  oil  in  The  finishing  tank  still  contains 
a  little  water,  which  must  he  driven  off  by  heat  and  agi- 
tation. The  purpose  of  separating  the  small  quantity 
of  cloudy  oil.  containing  most  of  the  entrained  water,  i- 
that  its  water  may  be  more  easily  expelled  than  if  left 
with  the  large  lot.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  heating 
refined  oil,  especially  when  mixed  with  water.  Its  flavor 
is  easily  ruined  by  hear.  It  begins  to  decompose  at  about 
140  degrees  F..  and  should  therefore  never  exceed  that 
temperature,  and  be  kept  as  much  below  that  as  will  ac- 
complish the  ends  required. 

"First-class  crude  oil  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
may.  with  sufficient  skill,  be  refined  at  a  temperature 
below  100  degrees  F.  In  working  oil  by  this  cold  pro 
>-ess.  no  additional  heat  is  applied  in  the  finishing  tank, 
hut  the  water  is  driven  off  by  agitation.  The  oil  is  re- 
quired to  stand  quiet  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  so  that 
any  remaining  water  may  settle  out. 

"With  a  special  new  to  working  at  lower  temperature, 
it  is  well  to  make  the  finishing  tank  large  in  diameter 
and  shallow,  thus  presenting  the  maximum  surface  for 
evaporating  the  entrained  water. 

"But  the  most  perfect  way  to  remove  the  water  at 
low  temperature  would  be  to  use  a  finishing  tank  with 
an  air-tight  cover,  supplied  with  a  vacuum  pump.  By 
this  process,  the  water  is  vaporized  and  removed,  and 
any  other  had  gases  or  odors  are  drawn  out. 

"In  refining  "oft'  oils."  which  are  not  sold  on  a  basis  of 
flavor,  high  temperatures  do  not  damage  the  quality. 
Off  oil  is  harder  to  reduce  to  a  light  color  than  prime  oil. 
and.  as  it  is  sold  on  a  basis  of  color  only,  and,  as  higher 
temperatures  produce  brighter  colors,  it  is  frequently 
economical  to  heat  these  oils  as  high  as  160  or  170  de- 
- 

"The  sediment  left  in  the  bottom  of  refining  and  fin- 
ishing tank?  is  drawn  off  into  a  tank  below  and  heated 
again  to  separate  what  oil  may  have  gone  down  with 


the  sediment.  This  good  oil  is  skimmed  from  the  top 
Jt  the  tank,  and  the  residue  is  drawn  off  into  barrels 
with  large  bungholes,  and  is  sold  as  "soap  stock."" — 
From  a  Monograph  by  D.  A.  Tompkins. 


Olive    Pips, 

ABOUT    THE    TREATMENT    OF     EXHAUSTED     OLIVE 

PIPS     BY      DESTRUCTIVE      DISTILLATION,     TO 

MAKE    CHARCOAL,    WOOD    SPIRIT.   AlE 

TATE  OF  LIME.  ACETIC  ACID,  TAR. 

AXD      OTHER     PRODUCTS. 

I  Written  especially  for  the  American  Soap  Journal 
and  Manufacturing  Chemist.) 

We  made  a  specialty  for  years  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  wood  in  putting  up  and  starting  large  fac- 
tories of  this  kind — an  industry  of  importance  in  the 
center  of  Europe,  but  nearly  unknown  in  the  southern 
pari  of  Europe.,  as  there  are  no  forests  of  extension. 

The  absence  of  wood  has  caused  us  to  make  inquiries 
to  make  out  a  raw  material  to  substitute  the  wood,  in 
order  to  put  up  this  important  and  remunerative  in- 
dustry also  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  engaged 
in  the  production  of  chemicals  which  are  imported  to- 
day in  heavy  amounts  to  Spain.  France  and  Italy  for 
the  production  of  acetic  acid,  acetone  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Studies  of  different  waste  materials  of  industries 
have  been  made,  but  there  was  no  one  offering  such  good 
chances  as  the  olive  pips. 

Since  1897  we  have  been  constantly  occupied  by 
studies  to  make  out  the  best  conditions  of  destructive 

-     lation  for  this  waste  product. 

Of  course,  the  question  is  of  pips  exhausted  of  every 
trace  of  oil  by  either  washing  or  extracting  by  sulphide 
of  carbon,  pips  of  which  there  is  a  large  production  in 
Spain.  Algeria,  Tunis.  Isle  of  Crete.  Asia  Minor.  Greece. 
Italy  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  America. 

Up  to  date  the  exhausted  olive  pips  have  been  partly 
oyed  as  fuel  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  in  want 
of  a  better  one.  but  for  a  great  part  of  it  there  could  not 
be  found  any  other  employment  hut  for  fertilizing. 

In  Spain  the  culture  of  olive  trees  is  practiced  in  33 
provinces :  in  the  southern  provinces :  Jaen.  Cordoba. 
Sevilla.  Malaga,  Cadiz  68,000  hectares  are  occupied  by 
this  culture,  and  for  the  other  provinces  the  culture  i* 
nearly  of  the  same  extension. 

The  average  yield  of  an  olive  tree  is  about  20  litres 
yes  and  that  of  1  hectare.  IS  hectolitres  (of  61.64 
-   .        These  figures  are  representing  for  the  said 
provinces  an  annual  production  of  about  12,240,000  hec- 
tolitres of  olive  fruits,  which  leave  about  15  per  cent. 
1  25  per  cent.)  equal  to  1,836,000  heetol.  of  oKve 
oil.  and  about  30-40  per  cent.,  equal  to  4,900,000  hectoL 
or  300,000  tons  of  exhausted  pips  and  nuts. 
•    The  annual  average  crop  of  olives  of  all  Spanish  pro- 
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vinces  is  about  2,976,38-1  hectolitres,  and  the  quantities 
ill  waste-pips  and  nuts  being  left,  550,000  ions. 

In  Italy,  1,048,579  hectares  arc  occupied  by  the  cul- 
ture of  olive  trees.  The  crop  of  L900  of  olive  oil  is  in- 
dicated to  be  L,500,000  hectolitres,  with  300,000  tons  of 
waste-pips,  spread  over  Italy  as  Follows: 

75,000  tnus  for  Sicily. 

Kio.iKii)  tons  For  the  southern  part  of  Italy  (on  the 
Adriat.  side). 

75,000  tons  For  (ho  southern  part  6f  Italy  (on  the 
Mediter.  side). 

50,000  tons  For  the  center  and  north  of  Italy. 

France,  Tunis  and  Algeria:  Whilst  the  production 
<  F  olives  is  limited  in  France  to  some  southern  provinces, 
it.  is  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  as  well  important  as  in  Spain. 

Greece,  Isle  of  Crete,  Samos,  Asia  Minor  have,  too,  a 
culture  of  olive  trees  much  extended,  and  accordingly 
these  countries  are  disposing  of  considerable  quantities 
if  waste-pips. 

Supposing  that  we  might  get  hall:'  of  all  wa>1o-pip*s 
for  destructive  distillation,  we  could  make  out  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

Spain,  about  200,000  tons. 

Italy,  about  150,000  tons. 

Algeria-Tunis,  about  200,000  tons. 

Other  countries  of  the  Mediterraneon  Sea,  50,000 
lens. 

Making  a  total  of  about  (>00,000  tons  of  waste-pips  for 
a  year. 

In  California  and  the  Pacific  States  of  IT.  S.  A.  the 
cultivation  of  olive  trees  lately  has  got  a  heavy  exten- 
sion and  will  no  doubt  increase  every  year  as  a  well-pay- 
ing culture  for  the  said  excellent  quality  of  the  olive  oil 
extracted.  The  oil  freed  olive  pulp,  up  to  date  of  little 
value,  will  be  a  source  of  great,  benflt  to  the  olive  plant 
Fanners,  if  collected  from  several  mills  and  brought  to  a 
factory  working  our  system  in  question. 

As  it  is  known,  the  waste-pips  leaving  the  mills  are 
treated  by  washing  with  water  or  by  extraction  (with 
sulphur  of  carbon,  gasolin,  etc.),  in  order  to  get  the  re- 
maining 10-12  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  the  pips  deprived  of 
all  oil  are  employed  as  cheap  fuel  or  for  manure  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  their  content  of  nitrogen. 

The  average  selling  price  of  1  ton  of  exhausted  pips 
is  about  5  francs  for  heavy  contracts;  but  a  manufactory 
fitted  out  with  an  extraction  plant,  with  modern  im- 
provements, is  able  to  cover  by  the  yield  of  sale  of  the 
extracted  oil  not  only  the  purchase  money  for  the  ex- 
hausted pips  and  all  fees  of  manufacturing,  but  also  it 
makes  considerable  profit,  and  the  waste-pips  left  do  not 
cost  anything,  as  we  have  been  aware  personally  in 
Spain. 

In  Spain,  Algeria,  Tunis  only  i'cw  manufactories  of 
extraction  are  existing  up  to-day,  but  in  several  parts 
of  Ttaly.  especially  in  the  surroundings  of  Bari,  this  in- 
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dustry  is  well  developed,  and  the  wash-pips  arc  em- 
ployed   partly   as    Fuel    in    the   ma  nil  Factories  of  this  di 

trie)  and  m  the  neighborhood  at  moderate  quotations; 

Only  a,  little  part  of  it  is  submitted  |<>  carbonization  on  a 
most  primitive  way,  and  the  resulting  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed in  winter  time  For  foot-warming  purposes  in 
open  vases. 

The  destructive  distillation  of  olive  pips  (carboniza 
Lion  with  recovery  of  the  by-products)  wants  an  appara- 
tus oF  a,  quite  special  construction,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  spend, much  time  and  to  make  many  trials  to  over 
come  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  particular  qualities 
of  the  material.  Eowever,  we  have  been  successful  in 
constructing  an  apparatus  of  huge  size  and  capacity  and 
oF  continuous  work,  able  to  distill  up  to  1.0,000  kilos 
(22,000  pounds)  oF  exhausted  pips  per  day.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  patented  in  all  Mediterranean  countries, 
and  in  Spain  we  have  got  the  sole  right  to  submit  the 
olive  pips  to  the  destructive  distillation. 

The  output  in  chemical  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  waste-pips  can  be  compared  with  that  of 
destructive  distillation  of  the  most  fitted  hard  wood,  as 
beech  and  oak,  and  we  did  not  exaggerate  at  all  in  say- 
ing previously  that  the  olive  pips  will  substitute  for  the 
southern  countries  entirely  the  forests  of  beech  and  oak 
of  Central  Europe,  which  are  serving  to  this  industry 
for  manufacturing  wood  spirit,  acetone,  wood  charcoal. 
etc. 

The  charcoal  brought  out,  from  the  distillation  of  olive 
pips  is  in  size  of  peas;  it  contains  very  little  ashes  and 
its  calorific  power  is  about  (i,800  calories.  It  is  easily 
Formed  in  coal  bricks,  so-called  "charbon  de  Paris," 
well  resisting  in  fire  as  has  been  experienced;  these 
bricks  are  well  appreciated  and  well  paid.  Where  char- 
coal is  in  want,  or  where  it  is  dear,  as  for  instance  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  these  bricks  might  lead  to  a  flourish- 
ing industry  putting  up  high  furnaces  in  order  to  treat 
the  rich  iron  minerals  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  to 
transform  same  into  soft  iron  or  steel. 

For  the  Mediterranean  countries  the  employment  of 
olive  pips  for  destructive  distillation  is  a  question  of 
greatest  value  as  to  national  economy,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures  established  on  practical  results: 

ESTIMATE    PROFIT    EIOURES    EOR    A    PLANT 

on  continuous  work  to  distill  30  tons  of  exhausted  dry 
olive  pips  per  day : 

INVESTMENT  FOR  PLANT. 
Retort— furnaces  and  condensation,  eleva- 
tors, cars  to  quench  the  charcoal,  trans- 

mission  and  sream  engine  Sterling  £3,000 

I  lant  tor  refinement  of    pvrolignic    acid, 

wood  spirit  and  pyrolignite  of  lime 2,400 

Steam  and  water  pipes ]go 

Steam  boiler,  pumps,  boiler  house,  chimney  1,220 

Mounting  fees 400 

Buildings 1,200 

Eund 2,000 

£10,400 
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ANNUAL  EECEIPTS.  grammes  from  a  well-pulverized  average  sample,  dissolv- 

5  _e%  of  pyrolignite  of  lime  80  |  82%,  equal  to  495  ing  in  water  and  making  up  the  bulk  to  a  litre,  drawing 

08-Swfodspirit92'|"55'°tralYes;equa\-to90'tonS    £3,90°  off  an  ah>ot  Part  and  titratinS  with  normal  hydr0" 

at  £32 2.8S0  chloric  acid,  using  methvl  orange  as  indicator. 

SaXbetrvSSud51 -^-  <? "<**"»  3.-Deseribe  the  bleaching  of  palm  oil  by 

£9,540  means  of  bichromate.    Give  a  chemical  equation  explain- 

ANNUAL   EXPENSES.  jng  ^  action  rf  ^  bicllr0ffiate. 

Wages,  26  workmen,  daily £2.8  Answer.— Bleaching  with  bichrome  is  an  oxidising 

Fuel  (waste  pipes) 3.  °  .,  ° 

Quick  lime 0.16  process.     It  may  be  done  either  with  hydrochloric  acid 

Package 0.21.7  or  sulphuric  aeidi    The  hydrochloric  acid  process  is  the 

£  7.  5.7  most  powerful,  owing  to  the  evolution  of  chlorine  gas, 

General  Fees.  which  indirectlv  liberates  oxvgen,  the  active  bleaching 

Maintenance  of  the  plant £340  , 

Chief  engineer,  storehouse 600  '  afccm. 

K2Cr207    +  14HC1   =  7H20    +    2KC1   +   Cr„Cl6  +    3Cr„ 

SINKING   Fund.  Bichro-  Hvdro-        Water.        Potas-     Chromium    Chlo- 

Plant   £7,200—10% 720  mate  Gf  chloric  sic  sequi-  rine. 

Buildings  £1,200— and  interests  of  capi-  potash.  acid.  chloride,     chloride. 

tal  5%  £10,400 580  r     A°-ain 

Unforeseen !H_  ^  '     3H.0   -f-  3C1,  =   6HC1   -f   03 

Net  Profit,  Sterling  £3,100  Water.     Chlorine.    Hpdro-     Oxygen. 

For  the  said  chemicals  there  is  an  easy  sale  on  the  chloric  acid. 

market  at  the  quoted  prices.  In  France,  Italy  and  Spain  When  sulphuric  acid  is  used  the  reaction  is  as  follows : 

there  would  be  no  more  imports  from  abroad.  K2Cr207  4-  4H2S04  =  K2S04  -f  Cr23(S0J  -f  4H20  -j-  03 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  industry — men  to  give  way  to  Bichro-         Sulphuric    Potassic         Chromic      Water  oxygen. 

,,..-,,  ,.  j         ,•    •    i      .    ,i  mate  of  acid.        sulphate.        sulphate. 

this  industry  so  very  remunerative  and  national  at  the  potash. 

same  time.  For  further  details  see  Andey  "Vegetable  Oils"  ( Scott. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  any  information  still  wanted  Greenwood  &  Co.),  page  286 
and  for  sending  samples  of  the  products  brought  out  by  Qm.stion  4.— What  is  sulphur  oil?     How  is  it  pro- 

our  proceeding.  duced,  and  for  what  purposes  is  it  used  in  a  soapery? 

Dr.  Juegensen  &  Bauschlicher,  A«™-.-Sulphur  oil  is  a  lower  .grade  green  olive  oil 

Techn-Bureau   fur   die   Chem.-Industne.   Prag-Zizkov.  (,Atracted  from  the  press  residues  of  o]ives  by  carbon 

Austria.  disulphide.    It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  low  quality 

dark  greenish  colored  olive  oil  soaps. 
City  and  Guilds  Answers  to  the  Questions  of  Question  5.— For  what  kinds  of  soap  would  you  use 

the  Technological  Examinations,  1901.  bone-fat?     How  would  you  ascertain  the  suitability  or 

Question    1 .— Calculate   the  theoretical   quantity    of  otherwise  of  a  given  batch  for  your  purpose? 
glycerine  you  would  expect  from  a  charge  of  10  tons  of  Answer.— Bone-fat  is  used  for  coarse  household  soap 

1  allow  and  3  tons  of  rosin  r  for  scouring  floors,  etc..  and  for  textile  soaps  for  wool 

Answer.— Ilosm  contains  no  glycerine.    It  may  there-  scouring..     It  often  contains  lime  salts  which  spoil  the 

fore  be  left  out  of  the  question.    Glycerine  C3H802  =  92  detergent  power  of  the  resulting  soap.     Test  each  batch 

is  a  triacid  base.     It  is  therefore  equal  to  three  equiva-  0f  fa.t  for  hme  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and 

lents  of  KHG  =  56.1  +  3  =  16S.3,  but  the  saponifica-  amrnonilirn  oxalate.     Bone-fat  soaps  smell  badly,  espe- 

tion  value  of  tallow  is  196.5,  therefore  if  168.3  of  KHO  da]]v  goap  made  frQm  extraeted  bone.fat^  wMch  can 

yield  92  of  glycerine,  how  much  will  196.5  yield  ?  ndther  be  bleached  ^  deodorized  in  a  satlsfaetory  man- 

Milligrms.        Milligrms.  Grms.  ner,  but  takes  up  any  amount  of  water. 

1965  x  92  =  107"3  x  10°  =  10-73  Per  cent'  Question  6.-Enumerate  the  various  brands  of  tallow 

16g  3  tons  in  the  market,  and  explain  fully  how  you  would  value 

Therefore,  10  tons  tallow  ■  10.73  =  1.073  glycerine.  'hem. 

Answer. — The  commercial  brands  of  tallow' are   (1) 

100  rendered  tallow.    (2)   pressed  tallow,  and   (3)   premier 

Question  2.— What  do  you  understand  by  76  per  cent.  jus.     Tallow  is  valued— its  color,  smell  and  taste—by 

solid  caustic  soda  ?    How  would  you  verify  the  percent-  the  titre  test,  that  is  to  say,  the  solidifying  point  of  the 

'd^e-  fatty  acids  as  determined  by  Dalican's  method,  the  high- 

Answer.—Bj  76  per  cent,  solid  caustic  soda  is  meant  a  er  the  solidifying  point  the  greater  is  the  percentage  of 

caustic  soda  containing  76  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  caustic  solid  fatty  .acids.     Moisture  is  determined  in  the  usual 

alkali  Na2G.     The  percentage  is  verified  by  taking  50  way,  and  gross  adulteration  by  nitration  of  the  melted 
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fat  at  a  steam  heat.  The  harder  the  tallow  and  the  freer 
it  is  from  fatty  acids  and  impurities  the' more  valuable 
it  is. 

Question  7.— What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  presence 
of,  say,  20  per  cent,  of  distilled  grease  in  a  tallow  if  yon 
proceeded  to  make  soap  from  it  ? 

.1  nswer. — The  soap  would  contain  a  great  deal  of  un- 
saponifiable  hydrocarbons,  which  would  hinder  even  the 
-apcnifiable  oils  and  fats  from  being  completely  saponi- 
fied. The  soap  would  not  lather,  and  would  not  be  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water.    It  would  be  greasy. 

Question  8. — What  raw  material  is  used  in  making 
alkaline  silicate?  Describe  its  manufacture,  and  the 
preparation  of  alkaline  silicate  for  soap-making  pur- 
poses. 

Answer. — A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  boiled 
under  pressure  with  Kieselguhr,  the  SiO2  from  skeletons 
of  fossil  diatoms,  in  such  proportion  as  will  produce  a 
soluble  alkaline  silicate.  This  solution  is  concentrated 
by  boiling  to  138  degrees  Twaddell,  sp.  gr.  1.690,  and 
sold  to  the  soapmakers  in  that  condition,  who  can  reduce 
it  to  any  desired  strength  to  suit  their  purpose.  Gossage, 
of  Liverpool,  are  makers  to  the  trade,  and  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their  products.  Sili- 
cate of  soda  can  also  be  made  in  the  dry  way,  but  the 
soapmakers'  life  is  too  short  to  dissolve  the  resulting 
products.  The  better  plan  is  to  buy  the  liquid  of  the 
strength  given  above  from  manufacturers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  the  article. 

Question  9. — Write  a  short  paper  on  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  textile  soaps  you  are  acquainted  with,  stat- 
ing the  stock  the)-  are  made  from,  and  the  kind  of  tex- 
tiles they  are  best  suited  for  (35). 

Answer. — Hurst  gives  the  following  recipes  for  stock 
for  wool  scouring  soaps : 

A.  |  ewt.  cotton  oil. 
\  ewt.  oleic  acid. 

B.  U-  ewt.  low  tallow 

\  ewt.  palm  oil. 

C.  Hcwt.  bone  tallow  (?fat). 

-]-  ewt.  cotton  oil. 

A  slight  excess  of  alkali  in  wool  scouring  soaps  is  not 
detrimental,  but  rather  beneficial.  Hess  recommends 
the  following  as  the  best  soap  for  silk:  Saponify  two 
parts  of  olive  oil  with  caustic  potash,  then  acid  one  part 
of  oleic  acid,  which  will  combine  with  any  free  caustic 
potash  that  is  present,  and  finish  the  saponification  by 
adding  sufficient  carbonate  of  potash  to  get  a  clear  soap 
solution.  Neutralise  this  solution  with  bisulphate  of 
soda  in  the  ordinary  way.  and  you  will  find  it  very  emol- 
lient neutral  soap. 

Alkaline  soaps  must  not  be  used  on  fabrics  dyed  with 
delicate  colors. 

A  resinate  of  soda  soap  is  much  used  in  the  prelimi- 
nary stages  of  lye  boiling  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  and 


cotton.     It  cannot  be  used  for  wool,  as  it  turns  it  brown 
or  "singes"  it. 

Question  10. — Describe  fully  the  manufacture  of  a 
cold  made  soap  (ehoosing  the  stock  yourself),  and  ex- 
plain how  you  would  guard  against  the  production  of  an 
alkaline  soap  (25). 

Answer. — The  cold  process  of  soap  manufacture  con- 
sists in  heating  the  fat  as  far  and  no  further  than  will 
keep  it  melted  during  the  time  it  is  being  mixed  with 
strong  caustic  lye,  say,  with  a  mixture  of  cocoanut  oil 
and  tallow;  this  temperature  is  about  100°  Fahr.  The 
lye  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  but  too  energetic 
agitation  (crutching)  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  saponifica- 
tion is  meant  to  take  place  in  the  frames  and  not  in  the 
mixing-pan.  The  alkali  must  be  of  the  highest  percent- 
age strength  obtainable,  and  to  ensure  the  absence  of  free 
alkali  as  far  as  possible  the  saponification  value  of  the 
"stock"  should  be  determined,  and  the  quantity  of  alkali 
adjusted  so.  that  only  the  excess  necessary  to  saponify  the 
fat  is  used.  Hess  has  suggested  the  neutralization  of 
alkaline  solutions  of  soap  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  acid  sulphate  of  soda,  "nitre 
cake." 

Taking  equal  proportions  of  tallow,  and  taking  the 
saponification  value  of  each  as  follows — 
Tallow,  say,  '  195 

Cocoanut  oil,  say,       250 

2 1  445 

222.5  milligrammes, 
i.  e.  to  say,  1  gramme,  or  1,000  milligrammes  of  the 
mixed  fat  requires  222.5  milligrammes  of  KHO  to  com- 
pletely saponify  it,  or,  in  other  words,  100  parts  by 
weight  require  22.25  parts  by  weight,  but  56.5  KHO= 
31Ka20. 

KHO         KHO         Ka20         Xa20 
therefore         56.5      :     22.25      : :     31      :     12.4 
but  commercial  caustic  only  contains  77  per  cent,   of 
NVO,  therefore  by  inverse  proportion  we  have 
lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

77  :  100  ::  12.4  :  16.1 
The  16.1  lbs.  given  above  is  therefore  the  amount  of 
77  per  cent,  caustic  required  to  saponify  100  lbs.  of  our 
mixture  of  tallow  and  cocoanut  oil.  The  alkali  has  to 
be  dissolved  in  water  before  use,  and  perhaps  the  best 
strength  for  such  a  mixture  would  be  38°  Baume  (71.4° 
Twaddell),  specific  gravity  135.7.  That  density  of  al- 
kali contains  25.17  Na20,  but  our  alkali  to  start  with  con- 
tained 77  per  cent. ;  if,  therefore,  we  take  100  lbs.  of  our 
alkali  and  dissolve  it  in  200  lbs.  of  water,  that  is  to  sav, 
20  gallons,  we  get  an  alkaline  lye  of  the  required 
strength. 

Question  11. — Calculate  the  cost  of  a  hard  soap  to  be 
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made  from  40  per  cent,  tallow, 40  per  cent,  palm  kernel 

oil,  and  20  per  cent,  of  rosin  (20). 

Answer. —         .  Cost. 

40  tons  tallow  at  £25 £1,000 

40  tons  palm  kernel  oil  at  £25 1,000 

20  tons  rosin  at  £7 140 


100  £2,140 

Having  got  the  price  of  100  tons  of  the  fatty,  etc.,  in- 
gredients, we  must  now  calculate  the  cost  of  the  alkali, 
and  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  the  saponification 
values.  We  may  take  those  of  both  rosin  and  tallow  as 
being,  say,  195,  and  palm  kernel  oil  as,  say,  250,  but 
these  are  points  that  would  have  to  be  determined  in 
actual  practice.  But  going  upon  our  assumed  data,  we 
get  the  following — 

Fat,  etc.  Sap.  value. 

60    of    198.5=  1,180 
40    of    250  =  1,000 


100  2,180 

2,180 

=   218  sap.  value  of  mixture. 

100 
but  56.5  KTIO   =   31  Na20,  therefore 

KHO         K.HO         Na20         Na20 
56.5       :      218      ::      31       :      120 
but  higher  grade  commercial  caustic  only  contains   ;; 
pei-  cent.,  therefore,  try  inverse  proportion, 

77  :  100  :;  120  ::  156 
156  milligrammes  of  i  ]  per  cent,  caustic  are  there- 
fore equal  to  218  milligrammes  of  pure  KHO,  but  these 
218  milligrammes  of  pure  KHO  will  saponify  1,000  mil- 
ligrammes of  the  mixture  we  are  using;  tberefore  156 
milligrammes  of  our  77  per  cent,  caustic  will  also  sapon- 
ify 1,000  milligrammes  of  the  mixture — that  is  to  say, 
100  tons  require  15.6  tons  of  77  per  cent,  caustic. 
But  we  have  already  found  that —  Cost, 

100  tons  of  fats,  etc.,  to  be  used        =  £2,140     0 
And  15.6  tons  of  77#  alkali  at  £11  =        1 < 1    12 


£2,311   12 
But  a  soap  of  this  nature  generally  contains  30  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  we  have  got  115.6  tons  of  actual  soap  : 
tberefore  if  70  tons  of  actual  soap  require  30  tons  of 
water,  bow  much  will  115.6  tons  of  actual  soap  require!'' 
Tons.       Tons.  Tons.     Tons. 

70  :  115.6  ::  30  :  50  (say) 
Therefore,  115.6  tons-4-50  tons  of  water=166.6  tons, 
but  water  costs  next  to  nothing,  and  may  tberefore  be 
eliminated  out  of  the  cost.  Now.  anyone  who  chooses  to 
make  the  calculation  will  find  that  165.6  tons=370,914 
lbs.,  and  that  £2,311  12s.=554,784  pence,  or  that  the 
actual  prime  cost  of  the  soap  without  taking  into  ac- 


count labor,  rent,  freight,  commission,  insurance,  taxes, 
interest  on  capital,  etc.,  is  as  near  as  may  be  l^d.  per  lb. 

Question  12. — Can  wool  fat  be  used  in  soapmaking? 
state  your  views  in  full  (25). 

Answer. — Yes,  it  can  be  incorporated  with  soap  after 
saponification  like  any  other  unsaponifiable  matter.  Be- 
ing emolient,  it  is  an  excellent  ingredient  of  "superfat- 
ted"' soaps,  and  being  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin,  it  is 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  active  principle  of  medicated 
soaps.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  figures  in  the  "stock1"  in- 
gredients of  some  writers,  but  none  the  less  it  is  un- 
saponifiable.— Oil  &  Colorman's  Journal. 


Bleaching  and   Refining  of  Wax. 

If  steam  is  available,  an  efficacious  bleaching  can  be 
secured  by  filtering.  The  steam  apparatus  may  have 
double  walls,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  for,  the 
degree  of  heat  needful  for  melting  being  comparatively 
iow,  wooden  vats  containing  a  system  of  pipes  in  coils 
are  sufficient.  Within  the  first  space  circulates  the  steam 
for  melting  the  wax,  and  filtering  through  the  paper  is 
thus  readily  accomplished,  separating  the  solid  matters 
which  the  wax  may  contain.  If  steam  is  not  at  hand, 
washing  with  water  should  be  used  until  all  foreign 
bodies  have  been  precipitated. 

The  advantage  of  the  employment  of  steam  are  un- 
deniable. But  the  receivers  for  melting  the  wax  must 
be  carefully  looked  after.  If  they  are  of  copper,  they 
should  be  well  tinned  for  a  resistance  of  long  duration. 
If  of  iron,  they  should  be  enameled.  If  wooden  vats  are 
employed,  they  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Bare 
iron  may  give  to  the  wax  a  reddish  color,  and  copper  a 
greenish  tint  from  the  verdigris.  A  whiteness  as  clear 
as  possible  is  the  desideratum. 

The  dimensions  of  the  vat  are  determined  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture.  However,  it  is  better 
not  to  treat  too  large  quantities  of  wax  at  once,  for  the 
operation  is  much  easier  and  quicker  if  the  quantity  is 
comparatively  small,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  any  color 
1  eing  imparted. 

To  melt  the  wax,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
thrown  into  a  vat  filled  with  water.  This  is  heated,  and 
as  soon  as  the  wax  begins  to  melt  it  is  stirred  energeti- 
cally with  a.  wooden  spatula,  so  that  all  the  wax  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  water.  The  stirring  should 
be  kept  up  until  the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  mix- 
ture. Then  it  may  be  flowed  into  another  receiver,  placed 
lower  or  left  for  some  hours  on  the  same  fire  lowered  to 
70  degrees  C.    After  cooling,  the  solid  wax  is  removed. 

In  this  way  the  mass  remaining  liquid  for  a  longer 
time,  the  impurities  are  better  precipitated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water  in  repose;  by 
{his  first  melting  a  product  comparatively  pure  is  ob- 
tained.    If  for  any  reason  this  is  not  possible,  the  whole 
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is  (lowed  into  a  thick-walled  receiver,  which  is  covered; 
aver  the  first  covering  a  second  one,  of  very  clean  cloth, 
is  placed,  in  order  that  cooling  may  be  effected  as  slowly 
as  possible.  This  allows  of  a  more  complete  precipita- 
tion of  the  impurities  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  The 
mass  of  wax  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  whole  is  read) 
for  the  second  operation. 

The  water  with  which  the  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted ought  then  to  be  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth. 
In  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter  will  be  found 
among  the  impurities  a  certain  quantity  of  wax  to  be 
extracted.  The  whole  is  then  boiled  in  water,  and  under 
the  effect  of  heat  the  wax  melting  and  detaching  from 
these  impurities  will  float,  while  the  latter  will  be  pre- 
cipitated on  cooling  and  allowed  to  settle.  It  will  then 
be  easy  to  collect  the  floating  wax  with  a  skimmer. 

In  many  establishments  water  alone  is  not  employed, 
but  during  the  boiling  cream  of  tartar  and  borax  are 
added,  sometimes  only  the  first  of  these  products.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  action  of  these  agents  in  sufficient  pro- 
portions contributes,  while  the  wax  is  melting,  to  purify 
it  from  the  foreign  bodies  it  contains.  The  following 
proportions  are  used:  For  100  kilos  of  water  and  80 
kilos  of  wax,  2  kilos  of  cream  of  tartar- and  1  kilos  of 
borax.  The  two  products  are  melted  in  water  before  the 
wax  is  put  in.  A  quicker  separation  may  thus  be  pro- 
cured and  supplementary  manipulations  avoided  before 
passing  to  the  process  of  bleaching.  There  is  also  more 
chance  of  freeing  the  wax  from  the  impurities,  and 
sometimes  the  honey  which  it  may  still  contain. 

Yellow  wax  serves  for  quite  different  uses,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  prospective  use  it  is  moulded  in  cakes  of 
different  forms.  The  bleaching  has,  from  remote  times, 
been  effected  by  a  process  simple  and  easy  by  exposing  it 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  watering  it  from 
time  to  time  until  it  becomes  completely  white;  but  this 
process,  besides  being  very  long,  has  another  inconven- 
ience. Not  being  able,  like  Joshua,  to  command  the 
sun  to  stand  still,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  solar 
good  will,  especially  in  certain  regions  (may  be  a  long- 
time coming.  It  is  also  difficult  to  find  space  sufficiently 
sheltered  from  the  dust. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  search  for  a  dif- 
ferent method,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  chemistry. 
This  has  furnished  various  very  active  methods  of 
bleaching,  which  have  been  tried,  but  many  manipula- 
tors have  been  forced  to  return  to  the  good  old  system, 
the  chemical  agents  often  acting  in  a  way  quite  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  Avax,  rending  it  hard  and  brittle 
and  taking  from  it  the  malleability  that  it  ought  always 
to  preserve,  even  cold.  Chlorine,  especially,  is  perni- 
cious. It  not  only  renders  it  hard  and  brittle,  but  im- 
parts the  property  of  burning  very  readily.  So,  a  return 
has  often  been  had  to  the  slow  process  of  the  action  of 
the  sun. 


In  order  to  succeed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  this 
process,  thick  masses  of  wax  should  not  be  operated  on, 
but  layers  as  thin  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  fillets  or 
sheets  of  less  or  greater  size,  according  to  the  apparatus 
ill  which  they  are  placed. 

In  exposing  the  wax  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  wooden 
frames  are  used,  extended  on  a  thin  trellis  or  coarse 
cloth,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  arranged  on  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  on  the  grass.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  wax  should  be  spread  out  evenly  in  these 
liames.  Tt  is  moistened  several  times  with  a  watering- 
pot  having  a  nose  perforated  with  very  small  holes.  The 
operation  is  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather  and  the  action  of  the  sun.  Dur- 
ing this  period  care  is  taken  to  turn  the  wax  several 
times  in  the  frames  until  it  has  become  very  white. 

Instead  of  arranging  the  wax  for  the  action  of  the 
sun  in  thin  layers,  it  may  be  granulated. 

In  this  case  the  granulation  may  be  obtained  by- 
pouring  into  cold  water,  constantly  stirred,  a  thin  stream 
of  liquid  wax.  After  a  little  practice  the  granulation 
is  readily  secured. 

A  special  machine  is  used  for  making  small  fillets  of 
wax,  but  it  is  also  cut  in  the  form  of  fine  shavings  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus.  It  may  likewise  be  pre- 
pared by  hand,  but  this  takes  longer  time. 

It  is,  therefore,  more  advantageous  to  employ  a  wax 
plane.  In  this  case,  the  wax  is  melted  in  forms  of  about 
50  cc.  in  length  by  25  to  30  cc.  in  width,  and  25  to  30  cc. 
in  height,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  frame  or 
of  the  machine  in  which  the  planing  is  to  be  done. 

The  action  of  bleaching  may  be  intensified  by  adding 
oil  of  turpentine  to  the  wax.  This,  in  open  air,  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  by  the  formation  of  ozone,  acquires 
bleaching  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  The  mixture  is 
heated  until  the  turpentine  is  evaporated,  the  bleaching 
continuing  for  six  or  eight  days.  In  this  case,  the  wax- 
must  not  be  heated  too  much,  of  it  would  assume  a 
brown  color.  * 

At  every  melting,  a  black,  powdery  substance  is 
formed,  which  might  soil  the  wax  anct  interfere  with  the 
bleaching.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  wax  is  strained 
through  a  cloth. 

The  experiments,  made  with  one  part  of  turpentine 
only,  have  always  been  too  slow.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  operate  on  one-half  to  commence  with.  If,  after 
having  added  the  turpentine  to  the  wax,  it  is  passed 
into  the  planing  apparatus  and  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  action  of  the  turpentine  is  immediately  ap- 
parent in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bleaching  com- 
mences, which  will  be  obtained  in  one-half  less  time  than 
without  the  addition  of  this  product.  But  if  the  wax  is 
watered  with  water,  mixed  with  turpentine,  in  place  of 
watering  with  water  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  100 
parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  turpentine,  the  bleaching  will 
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be  still  quicker.  This  mixture  and  frequent  stirring  is 
continued  several  times  a  day,  for  eight  days.  After 
having  been  left  to  repose,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  to  be 
made  use  of  again,  and  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver;  a  new  quantity  is  added  to  replace  that  which 
has  disappeared.  The  water  from  this  infusion  smells 
strongly  of  the  turpentine.  So,  rectified  turpentine  onh 
should  be  employed,  for  this  volatilizes  more  quickly, 
without  leaving  an  odor,  which  it  is  important  to  avoid. 

Generally  the  industrial  bleaching  of  wax  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  chlorine  or  other  chemical  agents 
having  the  same  properties,  either  by  first  granulating 
the  wax  or  cutting  it  into  shavings,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  afterwards  patting  it  in  Javal  water,  or  still 
again  subjecting  it  to  a  high  temperature. 

If  the  first  of  these  methods  is  employed,  it  is  suit- 
aide  to  mix  in  a  vat,  2  parts  of  chlorine  and  15  parts  of 
water,  filter  and  afterwards  put  the  whole  with  the  wax 
in  a  receiver  of  wood.  For  about  20  kilos  of  wax.  2-1 
kilos  of  the  bleaching  lixirium  may  be  employed.  The 
latter  should  be  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid; 
which  promotes  the  action  of  the  chlorine,  and  the  mix- 
ture frequently  shaken  and  finally  left  to  repose  for  24 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  lixirium  is  flowed  off, 
and  the  wax  washed  carefully  with  plenty  of  water  until 
no  trace  of  chlorine  remains.  The  wax  is  afterwards 
remelted,  separated  anew,  rebleached  by  the  same  process 
and  washed  carefully.  The  bleaching  may  also  be  ac- 
complished with  sulphuric  acid,  putting  the  wax  in  a 
freshly  mixed  solution  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
whole  stirred  for  some  time  until  the  wax  has  become 
sufficiently  white,  and  then  carefully  washed  several 
times. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  and  active  bleaching  pro- 
cesses is  that  by  means  of  oxygen  superoxide.  This  pro- 
duct, which  in  a  few  minutes  will  bleach  the  hair  or  soil- 
ed feathers,  may  be  also  employed  for  wax.  For  this 
purpose  the  wax  is  manipulated  for  half  an  hour  in 
water  saturated  with  superoxide,  then  spread  out  and 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  from  time  to  time 
watered  with  the  superoxide.  By  this  process  it  becomes 
as  white  as  possible  in  a  very  few  days,  without  need 
of  undergoing  any  washing. 

Another  process  consists  in  melting  the  wax  by  put- 
ting it  in  boiling  water  that  has  been  salted,  20  grams 
of  salt  to  1  liter  of  water.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  and  the.  whole  stirred  until  it  commences  to  cool 
and  all  suphur  odor  has  disappeared.  Should  the  wax 
not  be  sufficiently  bleached,  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated. After  bleaching,  the  wax  is  again  put  into 
water  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  order  to  remove  every 
vestige  of  chlorine  odor,  and  afterwards  remelted  and 
past  into  any  form  desired.    By  this  process,  not  only 


does  the  wax  become  of  a  beautiful  white,  but  what  is 
equally  important,  it  loses  none  of  its  peculiar  qualities. 

The  following  is  another  process:  The  hard  wax 
is  put  into  a  boiler  to  melt  it  and  for  25  kilos  of  wax 
the  tenth  part  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
is  added,  and  steam  injected  between  the  walls  of  the 
boiler.  As  soon  as  the  wax  is  well  melted,  a  solution  of 
chlorine  is  poured  in  until  a  sample  drawn  from  the 
mass  shows  that  the  wax  has  become  sufficiently  white. 
The  floating  wax  is  then  removed  and  thrown  into  water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  After  thorough  skim- 
ming, when  none  remains  in  the  liquid  state,  it  is  wash- ' 
ed  with  water  until  all  the  chlorine  has  been  eliminated. 
It  is  then  prepared  in  shavings  or  otherwise,  as  has  been 
previously  indicated,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Wax  may  also  be  bleached  by  treating  it  with  a  lixir- 
ium of  Javel  water,  manipulating  it  in  the  liquid  state 
in  the  hot  lixirium,  until  it  is  rendered  colorless,  and 
afterwards  washing  it  very  carefully  with  plenty  of  wa- 
ter ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  and  allowed  to  cool,  cut  up  by 
any  of  the  processes  described  before,  and  finally  exposed 
in  frames  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Javel  water  may  be  purchased  ready  made,  or  pre- 
pared by  putting  one  part  of  a  filtered  solution  of  chlor- 
ine with  12  parts  of  potash  melted  in  4  parts  of  water. 
The  liquid  which  results  from  this  mixture  is  separated 
from  the  deposit  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  and 
filtered.  The  wax  is  then  ready  for  use.  For  25  kilos 
of  wax,  250  kilos  of  lixirium  of  Javel  water  are  em- 
ployed. 

There  are  some  other  chemical  processes  of  bleach- 
ing, more  or  less  known.  One  of  these  is  the  following : 
Five  kilos  of  yellow  wax  are  placed  in  an  appropriate 
receiver  to  be  melted;  600  grams  of  saltpeter  and  300 
grams  of  a  solution  of  S  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  added.  The  solution  is  added  gradu- 
ally by  drops,  while  constantly  stirring.  As  soon  as  the 
addition  is  complete,  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall 
to  30  degs.-34  degs.  C.  Afterwards  the  vat  is  filled  with 
soft  boiling  water,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  repose'.  As 
soon  as  cooled,  the  wax  floating  on  the  surface  is  re- 
moved and  placed  again  in  boiling  water,  in  which  it  is 
carefully  washed. 

In  all  chemical  processes  it  is  necessary,  above  all,  to 
lake  particular  care  with  the  washings.  These  ought  al- 
ways to  be  thorough,  that  no  trace  of  acid  may  possibly 
remain,  which  would  act  quite  injuriously  on  the  whitest 
waxes.  After  bleaching,  the  wax  must  always  be  placed 
in  frames  perfectly  dry,  where  they  can  remain  sheltered 
for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  It  should  finally  be  melted  witli 
much  care,  in  order  to  avoid  any  coloration  during  the 
melting.  Then  it  can  be  poured  into  the  different  molds 
to  receive  on  cooling  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  to 
be  sold. — Les  Corps  Gras  Industriels. 
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How  Soap  is  Sold. 

Some  very  forcible  arguments  are  admirably  advanced 
by  Kingan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  recent  advertisements.  Thus 
one  of  these  asks  :  Can  you  afford  to  buy  water  to  drink  ? 
and  then  goes  on  to  say — 

If  a  man  tried  to  sell  you  water  to  drink  at  4  or  5  cents 
per  pound  you  would  either  disagree  with  him  violently 
on  the  matter  or  you  would  call  the  police. 

Yet  when  the  soap  man  daily,  yea  yearly,  sells  you  35 
pounds  of  water  with  every  Go  pounds  of  soap  you  think 
him  a  good  fellow,  and  so  he  is. 

Kingan  &  Co.  are  content  to  sell  you  Soap.  You  have 
the  water,  therefore  why  should  you  buy  the  water  ? 

On  another  occasion  they  put  it  this  way — 
"The  farmer  waters  his  cattle  before  weighing  and 
the  soap  manufacturer  his  soap.  Its  the  same  old  game 
and  the  same  old  water.  We  prefer  to  buy  our  cattle 
dry  and  then  water  them  afterwards,  and  you  should  do 
the  same  with  your  soap.  "Tis  cheaper,  we  know.  We 
have  bought  cattle  both  ways." 

A  sure  way  to  tell  how  much  water  you  are  paying  for 
at  the  rate  of  -±  or  5  cents  per  pound  is  to  weigh  out  a 
pound  of  soap  you  are  using  from  the  center  of  the  bar- 
rel. Put  in  a  warm,  dry  place  for  3  or  4  days  and  then 
weigh  again.  The  loss  in  weight  is  the  water  you  have 
paid  for.  Figure  how  much  this  amounts  to  on  the  bar- 
rel. Apply  the  same  to  Kingan's  Soap  and  we  will  abide 
by  your  decision,  but  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  its  the  same  old  game  and  the  same  old  water. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  is  advertising  the  "Cudoma" 
soap  chips,  containing  a  percentage  of  purified  and  re- 
fined ox-gall. 

*  *         * 

The  Vinolia  Soap  Co.  has  a  striking  advertisement  in 
the  shape  of  two  pictures,  contrasting  on  one  hand  an 
evidently  prosperous  dealer  in  soap,  comfortably  seated 
on  some  boxes  of  Vinolia  soap,  representing  "a  good  sup- 
port," with  another  poor  fellow  weighed  doM'n  by  "a  load 
of  care"  in  the  shape  of  such  undesirable  soap  brands  as 
"Heartburn  Soap,"  "Headache  Soap,"  "Workhouse 
Soap,"  "Kill  Joy  Soap,"  etc. 

*  *  *         * 

Wm.  Waltke  &  Co.  put  it  in  this  way — 

A  reward  of  merit  usually  follows  commercial  trans- 
actions when  correctly  conducted.  In  our  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Department  this  has  been  verified  to  gratifying  ex- 
tent. When  some  years  ago  we  were  determined  to  man- 
ufacture only  the  purest  quality  of  soap  chips  and  to 
handle  the  best  supplies  of  every  description,  some  of  our 
friends  seemea  to  think  this  a  risky  policy  in  the  face  of 
so  many  so-called  cheap  supplies  in  the  market  with 
which  we  would  necessarily  come  in  competition.     But 


the  uniformity,  reliable  quality  of  our  soaps  soon  be- 
came popular,  and  in  carefully  buying  supplies  from  the 
best  sources  for  spot  cash  by  a  judicious  manager  of  that 
department,  we  were  enabled  to  place  them  in  success- 
fid  competition,  even  against  inferior  grades  of  supplies. 

Our  steadily  increasing  trade,  and  the  general  demand 
for  our  excellent  chip  soaps  are  the  reward  of  merit  we 
received,  and  it  is  a  very  substantial  and  satisfactory  one. 
Laundrymen  who  want  to  build  up  a  satisfactory,  profit- 
able and  lasting  trade  can  be  assured  of  an  equally  satis- 
fying reward  of  merit  by  dealing  with  us  and  thereby 
taking  advantage  of  our  cash  purchases  and  of  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  in  the  manufacture  of  first-class 
soaps.  To  convince  yourselves  send  us  a  trial  order  or 
write  for  our  price  lists  and  quotations. 
*  *  * 

On  various  occasions  for  public  display  the  product  of 
the  soap  factory  has  been  used  to  construct  buildings, 
landscapes,  etc.  Probably  the  most  unique  effort  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  Edw.  Cook  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  a  year 
ago,  an  account  of  which  we  saved  at  the  time  and  now 
rescue  from  oblivion.  The  description  at  the  time  read : 
It  is  a  representation  in  soap  of  the  country-house  occu- 
pied by  King  John  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea.  The  palace 
was  in  existence  so  recently  as  1863,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  then  a  lovely  country  scene,  and 
close  to  the  river,  which  was  then  larger  in  volume  than 
at  present,  King  John  used  to  pass  part  of  the  summer 
of  each  year.  The  firm,  whose  manufactory  is  in  the 
same  locality,  have  reproduced  the  old  palace  in  which 
tradition  says  the  king  resided.  Messrs.  Jerrard  &  Sons, 
architects,  prepared  the  plans,  and  blocks,  etc.,  of  soap 
were  produced  in  accordance  with  them.  "Gold  Medal 
Mottled  Soap"  takes  the  place  of  what  was  Kentish  rag 
in  the  original;  primrose  soap  is  used  where  freestone 
was  employed.  Soaps  were  specially  prepared  to  take 
the  place  of  red  brick  and  tiles,  and  the  window  panes 
are  of  "Transparent  Glycerine"  soap.  The  interior  of 
the  stand — we  mean  the  "Palace" — forms  a  room  25  by 
14  feet  fitted  up  as  a  throne  room,  and  used  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  company's  customers.  In  order  not  to 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  the  palace,  the  firm  had  a 
stand  adjoining  it  at  which  they  showed  soaps  for  all 
purposes. 


How  Laundrymen   Make  Soap. 

The  Conkling  Chemical  Co.  is  getting  up  some  plain 
talk  to  laundrymen  which  we  have  read  with  quite  a  lit- 
tle interest  at  times.  From  one  of  them  we  extract  the 
following — 

We  have  often  thought,  in  our  wanderings  through 
the  different  laundries  in  the  country  what  a  blessing 
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and  a  source  of  revenue  one  of  those  old  springs  would 
be  in  a  washroom,  for  with  that  soft,  clear  water  no 
caustic  would  be  required,  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  any  of  it  getting  mixed  up  with  the  ink.  We  have 
oftentimes  thought  that  laundrymen  use  altogether  too 
much  caustic  in  their  washroom  and  in  their  ink. 

While  there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  methods 
used  by  laundrymen  in  making  their  own  soap  the  results 
obtained  is  about  the  same  and  they  make  practically 
what  is  called  a  semi-boiled  soap,  by  boiling  a  given 
amount  of  lye  and  grease  together.  The  method  most 
generally  used  is  first  to  melt  and  boil  the  tallow,  and 
secondly  to  run  in  the  lye  of  a  certain  strength,  depend- 
ing upon  the  judgment  of  the  party  making  the  soap,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  amount  of  lye  used  depends  upon 
bow  strong  he  wishes  his  soap  to  be.  When  the  lye  is 
run  in  with  the  tallow  it  is  kept  boiling  gently  until  it 
is  all  thoroughly  mixed,  and  if  they  should  have  a  mix- 
ture which  is  not  an  emulsion,  or  in  other  words  a  mix- 
ture of  liquids  insoluable  in  one  another,  where  one  is 
suspended  in  the  other  in  the  form  of  minute  globules, 
as  the  fat  or  butter  in  milk,  they  let  it  stand  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  order  to  allow  the  necessary  chemical  ac- 
tion to  take  place,  when  they  again  boil  it  until  it  has 
turned  into  an  emulsion  and  is  then  considered  to  be 
soap.  Some  laundrymen  boil  the  soap  for  quite  a  long- 
time, when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  and  cool.  Oftentimes, 
however,  this  soap  is  used  before  it  has  had  time  to  cool. 
This  should  never  be  done  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  make  a.  neutral  soap  and  build  it 
up  as  required  than  to  make  a  strong  soap  at  first,  be- 
cause soaps  made  in  this  way  set  too  quick  and  do  not 
allow,  the  lye  and  grease  to  properly  saponify.  Another 
method  used  quite  extensively  is  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  tallow,  and  when  it  is-  boiling  pour  in  a  sufficient 
amount  of  caustic  to  make  a  neutral  soap  and  boil  until 
it  forms  an  emulsion,  when  salt  is  introduced,  boiling- 
well  until  it  is  all  separated,  when  it  is  then  allowed  to 
settle.  This  method  will  only  take  off  part  of  the  glyc- 
erine when  the  under  liquor  or  spent  lye.  is  drawn  off. 

One  cannot  obtain  a  pure,  neutral  soap  by  using  any 
of  these  methods,  and  as  a  rule  they  have  an  excess  of 
grease,  although  they  may  have  used  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  caustic  to  obtain  a  neutral  soap.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  make  a  pure  soap  for  the  laundry  and  that 
is  a  boiled  soap  by  the  settled  process.  In  order  to  make 
a  soap  according  to  this  process  one  must  be  properly 
equipped,  and  furthermore  he  must  have  the  necessary- 
facilities  for  properly  drying  and  curing  the  soap.  Some 
laundrymen  are  of  the  opinion  that  by  allowing  the  soap 
to  stand  in  drums  or  barrels  it  will  cure.  Well,  it  will 
probably,  in  the  "sweet  bye  and  bye."  At  any  rate,  it 
will  take  a  mighty  long  time  to  dry  and  cure  soap  in 
either  drums  or  barrels. 


All    From    Coal-Tar. 

As  is  well  known,  coal-tar,  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ordinary  coal-gas  is  a  wonderfully  complex 
substance,  says  The  Spatula.  No  less  than  sixty  differ- 
ent substances  have  been  discovered  in  it,  and  more  are 
being  discovered  every  }rear. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  benzine — a 
clear, .  mobile  liquid  discovered  in  gas  oils  by  Michael 
Faraday  in  1825.  It  is  used  in  enormous  quantities  for 
the  production  of  aniline,  and  also  of  a  powerful  per- 
fume known  as  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or  essence 
of  mirbane.  No  less  than  150  tons  of  this  perfume  are 
used  in  scenting  soaps  and  other  toilet  requisites.  Ben- 
zine has  the  useful  property  of  dissolving  fats,  resins 
and  India  rubber^and  is  therefore  of  much  value  in  the 
cleansing  of  goods  by  the  dry  cleaning  method,  and  also 
in  the  forming  of  India  rubber  solution,  so  well  known 
to  lovers  of  the  cycle  and  the  football.  In  1820  naph- 
thalene was  discovered  in  tar  by  Garden.  This  is  a  sub- 
stance from  which  we  derive  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
colors,  ranging  from  a  buttercup  yellow  on  the  one  hand 
to  reds,  pinks,  greens,  and  scarlets.  To  entomologists 
this  naphthalene  is  of  interest,  as  it  is  now  considered 
the  best  preservative  for  cases  of  moths,  butterflies,  in- 
sects, and  other  natural  history  specimens. 

In  1832  anthracene  was  discovered  by  Dumas.  It  is 
now  of  immense  importance,  as  it  forms  the  base  from 
which  that  beautiful  and  well  known  color  Turkey  red 
is  now  obtained.  From  time  immemorial  this  valuable 
dye  has  been  derived  from  the  roots  of  the  madder  plant, 
the  coloring  principle  of  which  is  called  alizarin.  But 
in  18G8  two  German  chemists,  Graebe  and  Libermann, 
discovered  a  method  of  making  artificial  alizarin  from 
the  coal-tar  product  anthracene— a  discovery  which  has 
completely  revolutionized  the  dyeing  and  calico-printing- 
industries.  The  excitement  in  the  dyeing  and  coal-tar 
industries  was  immense.  Anthracene,  which  formerly 
was  considered  a  useless  by-product,  sold  at  a  few  shil- 
lings a  ton  and  utilized  as  a  cart  grease,  immediately 
rose  in  price  and  shortly  after  this  discovery  commanded 
something  like  $500  a  ton.  This  artificial  alizarin  has 
now  entirely  superseded  the  natural  product  from  the 
madder  plant;  and  the  cultivation  of  madder,  which 
was  once  a  great  and  flourishing  industry,  has  now 
dwindled  away,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will 
probably  be  altogether  extinct. 

Phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  discovered  by  Mitscherlich  in 
1834  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  and 
disinfectants,  purifies  the  atmosphere  from  noxious  gases 
and  destroys  the  infectious  germs  of  disease.  Its  valu- 
able antiseptic  properties  have  been  introduced  into  sur- 
gery with  great  success  by  the  present  Lord"  Lister,  presi- 
dent of  the  Eoyal  Society.  From  carbolic  acid  is  ob- 
tained a  valuable  series  of  coloring  matters,   ran°"in£ 
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from  a  beautiful  yellow,  i.  c  picric  acid,  to  reds,  oranges, 
browns  and  many  other  colors. 

The  wonderful  substance,  aniline,  is  found  only  in 
small  quantities  in  coal-tar,  and  its  production  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  for  industrial  purposes  only  be- 
came possible  when  Zinin,  in  1842,  showed  it  could  be 
made  from  nitro-bcnzine,  or  the  artificial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  already  mentioned.  All  the  aniline  for  the 
production  of  the  innumerable  beautiful  colors  is  ob- 
tained from  this  derivative  of  benzine.  In  185G  Dr.  Wil- 
liam II.  Perkin,  then  a  young  man  of  18,  was  engaged 
experimenting  on  aniline  with  a  view  of  making  an  arti- 
ficial quinine.  Though  his  experiments  in  that  direc- 
tion were  a  failure,  they  were  the  means  of  his  making 
the  great  discovery  of  the  first  aniline  color,  namely, 
mauve,  and  from  these  experiments  has  arisen  a  world- 
wide industry.  In  1858,  Prof.  A.  W.  Hofmann  discov- 
ered the  magnificent  color  magenta,  or  aniline  red,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  colors  known  to  the  dyer.  Then 
came  in  quick  succession  greens,  blues  and  yellow  color- 
ing matter,  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  number  and  varieties  of  colors  are  bewil- 
dering. 

We  are  indebted  to  coal-tar  not  only  for  beautiful  col- 
ors, but  also  for  some  of  our  most  valuable  drugs.  The 
valuable  drug  antipyrine,  discovered  in  1883  by  Dr. 
Ivnorr,  of  Erlangen,  is  considered  even  better  than  qui- 
nine as  an  assuager  of  fevers,  and  is  much  cheaper  in 
price.  Another  is  thallium,  discovered  hy  Skraup,  which 
has  the  special  power  of  mitigating  yellow  fever,  or  the 
'"yellow  Jack,"  the  dread  of  every  colonist.  Phenacetine 
is  still  another,  possessing  valuable  antipyretic  proper- 
ties. Sulphonal,  discovered  by  Prof.  Baeyer,  is  a  hyp- 
notic. But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  substance  ob- 
tained from  tar  is  saccharine,  220  times  sweeter  than 
cane  sugar,  useful  for  sweetening  fruit  preserves,  jams, 
jellies,  etc.,  where  ordinary  cane  sugar  would  mold  and 
ferment  in  course  of  time.  A  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant property  is  that  it  does  not  nourish  and  fatten 
the  body  as  cane  sugar  does.  Hence  it  is  of  value  in  cer- 
tain troubles  like  diabetes,  where  it  is  often  recom- 
mended by  the  physician  for  sweetening  tea  or  coffee  in 
place  of  cane  sugar. 

Vanilin,  now  obtained  from  this  tar,  is  a  delicate 
flavoring  essence  resembling  the  true  vanilla  from  the 
vanilla  bean,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the 
Cordilleras  and  Mauritius  has  been  greatly  restricted 
from  the  introduction  of  this  artificial  vanilla.  B}r  mix- 
ing essence  of  mirbane  with  a  certain  proportion  of  this 
coal-tar  vanilla,  Lord  Roscoe  has  prepared  a'  delightful 
perfume  known  as  white  heliotrope,  and  many  of  the 
pleasant  perfumes  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
toilet  of  every  pretty  maiden  and  courtly  dame  are  ex- 
tracted, by  the  magic  of  chemistry,  from  that  black  and 
ill-smelling  substance,  tar. 


A    Weird   Tale. 

A  Boston  suburban  druggist  tells  this  of  one  of  his 
customers:  She  came  in  and  asked  for  "Lettuce  Soap," 
saying  she  had  seen  it  advertised.  The  man  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar  did  up  her  little  package  and  just  as 
she  was  paying  for  it  she  asked  if  it  was  surely  effica- 
cious in  its  work  ?  It  then  came  out  that  her  family  had 
undertaken  to  raise  lettuce,  a  few  radishes,  cucumbers 
and  like  things,  and  they  had  been  troubled  with  lice  on 
the  lettuce,  making  it  hard  to  wash  the  insects  off.  The 
woman  really  thought  that  the  lettuce  soap  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  some  way  to  kill  the  lice,  just  as  flea  soap  is 
used.  Just  how  she  got  this  idea  into  her  head,  she  was 
unable  to  say,  yet  she  laughed  heartily  with  the  druggist 
when  he  explained  that  it  was  not  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose 


-Pharm.  Era. 


Nail    Polish. 

Peroxide  of  tin,  1  ounce;  glycerine  of  tragacanth,  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Make  a  paste  and  color  with  solu- 
tion of  carmine. 


Bath    Paste. 

A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  the  following  paste  will  per- 
fume 2  to  15  gallons  of  bath  water:  Sodium  bicarbon- 
ate,-150  parts;  tartaric  acid,  125  parts;  starch,  powdered, 
210  parts;  oil  of  sweet  almond,  90  parts;  attar  of  rose 
or  ylang-ylang,  q.  s.  Mix  the  soda,  acid  and  starch,  and 
make  into  a  paste,  with  the  almond  oil,  working  in  the 
perfume.  As  to  the  latter,  20  drops  of  attar  of  rose  and 
8  to  10  drops  of  clove  oil  to  each  pound  of  paste  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  claimed  that  the  paste  also  softens  the 
bath  water. 

Red    Ink. 

Cochineal,  in  coarse  powder ....      5  parts 

Potassium  carbonate   10     " 

Water    110     " 

Tartaric  acid    30     " 

Ammonia  alum  ' .      2     " 

Alcohol 5     " 

Gum  arable 5     " 

Oil  of  cloves sufficient. 

Dissolve  the  potassium  carbonate  in  100  parts  of  the 
water,  and  to  the  solution  add  the  cochineal,  and  macer- 
ate for  two  days.  To  the  macerate  add  the  tartaric  acid, 
and  as  soon  as  the  violent  reaction  has  subsided,  add  the 
alum,  and  heat  the  mixture  until  the  residual  carbonic 
acid  is  driven  off.  Add  the  alcohol  and  filter.  Dissolve 
the  gum  arabic  in  the  residual  water,  and  with  the 
solution  wash  the  filter.  This  makes  a  brilliant  and 
very  stable  red  ink  of  a  superior  quality. 
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Acid-Proof  Cement.  direct  from  the  maker,  a  strict  test  for  these  mixtures 

I.  is  advisable.    Their  presence  is  recognized  either  in  the 

Asbestos    2  parts.  dyeing  test  or  else  one  gram  of  the  dyestuff  may  be 

Sulphate  of  barium 3     '  washed  on  a  weighed  filter  with  spirit  of  wine  until  the 

Silicate  of  sodium 2     '  latter  runs  off  almost  colorless,  and  the  filter  weighed 

By  mixing  these  ingredients  a  cement  strong  enough  with  the  residuum.    If  dextrin  is  present  it  is  recognized 

to  resist  the  strongest  nitric  acid  will  be  obtained.  by  its  characteristic  odor  by  dissolving  one  gram  of  the 

II.  dyestuff  in  a  little  hot  water  and  boiling  the  solution. 
If  hot  acids  are  dealt  with,  the  following  mixture  will  

be  found  to  possess  still  more  resistant  powers :  Soap   Powder. 

Silicate  of  sodium  (50°  Baume) .   2  parts.  a  writer  in  the  Seifensieder-Zeitung,  Angsburg,  de- 
Pine  sand 1     '  scribes  the  German  method  of  making  soap  powder  with- 

Asbestos    1     '  out  the  use  of  a  mill,  as  follows : 

Both  these  cements  take  a  few  hours  to  set.     If  the  One  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of  30°  lye  are  brought 

cement  is  wanted  to  set  at  once,  use  silicate  of  potassium,  to  a  boil  and  50  parts  of  red  oil  are  run  in  and  saponi- 

instead  of  silicate  of  sodium.     This  mixture  will  be  fied;  then  100  parts  palm  kernel  oil  are  added  and  sa- 

instantly  effective  and  possesses  the  same  power  of  re-  ponified  so  that  a  uniform,  compact  mass  results  which 

sistance  as  the  other.  solidifies  on  cooling  and  tastes  somewhat  sharp.     Then 

90  parts  of  soda  ash  are  gradually  added  under  constant 

Testing  Tar  Dyestuffs.  crutching  whereby  the  soap  turns  from  a  doughy  to  a 
Dr.  Marquardt  discusses  in  "Lehners  Faerber-  friable  mass.  Larger  factories  have  a  special  crutching 
Zeitung"  the  simplest  methods  by  which  the  practical  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of,  as  formerly, 
man  may  quickly  ascertain  the  properties  interesting  running  the  mass  into  shallow  frames  and  later  breaking 
him  most  of  the  unity  and  dilution  of  the  dyestuffs  fur-  up  the  hard  lumps  into  pieces  suitable  for  the  mill,  the 
nished  to  him.  In  the  first  place  he  can  determine  by  crutching  avoids  the  need  for  this  process,  for  by  the 
blowing  a  trace  of  the  powdered  dyestuff  upon  moist  constant  mixing,  aided  by  the  spontaneous  heating,  a 
filtering  paper  or  upon  distilled  water  contained  in  a  powder  results  which  may  at  once  be  passed  through  a 
white  dish  whether  the  dyestuff  is  single  or  represents  a  sieve.  If  a  very  fine  powder  is  needed,  however,  a  mill 
mixture.  Most  dyes  are  mixed  by  the  manufacturer  with  will  still  be  required.  By  using  open  steam  it  may  be 
a  small  quantity  of  another  dyestuff  to  obtain  considered  that  120  parts  of  condensed  water  are  intro- 
a  uniform  shade  in  various  lots  of  the  same  article,  duced  during  the  process,  yielding  a  powder  containing 
Sometimes  mixtures  of  certain  dyestuffs  of  equal  dyeing  35  to  36  per  cent  fatty  acid.  Made  with  closed  steam  and 
qualities  are  sold,  but  frequently  this  mixture  is  manipu-  without  adding  water  to  make  up  the  difference,  the  re- 
lated by  dealers  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer,  such  suiting  product  contains  39  to  40  per  cent  fatty  acid, 
dyestuffs  often  consisting  of  ingredients  operating  and  though  of  course  a  larger  proportion  of  soda  ash  may  be 
dyeing  unequally.     If  the  mixture  is  so  thorough  that  introduced. 

a  mechanical  separation  as  above  described  is  impractica-  — 

ble,  the  various  lengths  of  time  required  for  the  absorp-  Eating  Soap  Sandwiches. 

tion  of  the  dyestuff  ingredients  from  their  aqueous  solu-  A  party  of  commercial  travelers  were  discussing  their 

tion  by  means  of  a  strip  of  filtering  paper  is  often  a  valu-  oddes{  experiences  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a 

able  aid;  zones  of  different  shades  will  form.     For  a  west-bound  sleeper.    One  of  the  party  surprised  the  oth- 

quantitative  test  serves  the  comparison  of  the  dyeing  ers  by  remarking :     "Say,  fellows,  did  you  ever  hear  of 

of  the  dyestuffs  to  be  examined  with  a  dyestuff  of  cer-  a  mail  eatino-  a  soap  sandwich?" 

tain  value  used  as  a  standard.     The  quantities  of  dyes  "]STo,"    "Come   off   the   perch "    "That   will   hardly 

which  dye  woolen  goods  of  equal  weight  with  the  same  wash,"  and  other  similar  remarks  followed  the  question. 

shade  are  equivalent.  for  the  nauseous  suggestion  was  too  much  even  for  a 

Many  dyestuffs  are  mixed  with  dextrin  by  the  manu-  drummer's  credulity, 
facturer,  e.  g.,  the  rhodamines,  the  aniline  dyes  and  "It  has  been  done,  though,"  replied  the  other.  "I 
auramin.  This  is  done  because  these  products  possess  knew  a  man,  a  porter  in  our  store,  who  ate  a  soap  sand- 
such  a  strong  coloring  power  that  a  mistake  in  weighing  wich  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it— at  least  for  a  time.  If  you 
of  only  a  few  grams  would  cause  an  enormous  difference  chaps  will  keep  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  I'll  tell  you  about 
in  the  shade.     Frequently,  however,  the  dyestuffs  are  it." 

extended  by  the  dealers  with  dextrin,  glauber's  salts  or  The  others  promised  to  be  still  as  mice,  and  the  man 

sugar,  for  which  reason,  if  the  merchandise  is  not  bought  began  his  story  with  a  little  description  of  the  peculiari- 
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ties  of  ''Irish  Mike,"  a  trusted  porter  for  many  years  in 
the  employ  of  a  leading  dry  goods  firm,  who  had  boxed 
the  ears  of  a  score  or  more  generations  of  office  boys. 

"He  seemed  to  hate  boys,"  continued  the  speaker. 
"He  had  been  with  the  linn  so  long  and  was  so  exact 
himself  that  he  could  not  excuse  a  mistake,  and  as  for 
skylarking,  he  considered  that  a  capital  offense.  He 
intimidated  generation  after  generation  of  youngsters, 
hut  he  met  his  match  at  last  in  a  harum-scarum  youth 
named  Bob. 

"This  boy  came  from-— no  one  knows  where.  He  was 
almost  unbearable  to  the  clerks  and  salesmen,  and  at 
once  took  the  lead  in  all  the  boyish  mischief  in  the  store. 
He  ran  counter  to  'Irish  Mike'  from  the  first.  They 
hated  each  other  heartily,  and  Bob  led  the  other  boys  to 
revolt  against  the  tyrant. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  outline  the  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign beyond  saying  that  it  was  one  of  petty  annoyances. 
They  would  hide  Mike's  hat,  nail  his  street  boots  to  the 
floor  or  fill  them  with  water,  and.  fill  his  pockets  with 
tacks  and  things  of  that  kind. 

"The  campaign  culminated  in  the  following  manner : 
Mike  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his  lunch  with  him 
and  eating  it  in  the  store.  He  was  very  fond  of  cheese 
sandwiches.  One  day  Bob  found  his  lunch  basket  and 
inspected  its  contents.  He  discovered  the  cheese  sand- 
wiches and  was  quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  get 
even  with  his  enemy,  who  the  day  before  had  dusted  his 
jacket  well. 

"From  a  bar  of  yellow  soap  he  cut  nice,  thin  slices. 
These  he  substituted  for  the  cheese,  sprinkling  a  liberal 
quantity  of  salt  over  the  surface.  Then  he  hid  behind  a 
case  of  goods  to  await  developments. 

"At  noon-time  Mike  took  his  dinner  basket  to  his 
favorite  resort  and  began  to  enjoy  his  repast.  To  Bob's 
surprise  he  ate  the  nasty  soap  sandwiches  without  turn- 
ing a  hair.  He  finished  his  lunch  and  sat  down  content- 
ed)- to  take  a  short  nap.  Now  this  was  more  than  the 
boy  could  stand.  From  his  place  of  concealment  he  be- 
gan to  throw  paper  wads  at  the  man  until  he  aroused 
him. 

"Mike  began  to  chase  his  tormenter.  They  ran  back 
and  forth  through  the  aisles,  in  the  basement;  the  boy 
scrambled  over  boxes  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and  elud- 
ed his  pursuer  easily.  The  latter  was  rapidly  becoming 
furious,  when  of  a  sudden  he  paused  in  his  efforts  and 
turned  pale.  Then  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  sick  and  dis- 
heartened. Small  wonder,  for  the  beer  lis  had  taken 
with  his  lunch  and  exercise  working  on  the  soap  had  re- 
sulted in  converting  it  into  a  mass  of  suds,  which  the 
stomach  of  no  human  being,  not  even  Mike's,  could  re- 
sist! 

"Bob  was  delighted  with  the  result  of  his  work,  and 
bragged  not  a  little  of  the  achievement.  It  reached  the 
ears  of  the  firm,  who  promptly  dispensed  with  his  ser- 


vices. Mike's  system  was  entirely  deranged  by  his  novel 
repast,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  store  after  a  week's 
absence,  he  was  a  much  altered  man  in  disposition.  He 
always  got  along  well  with  the  boys  after  his  experience 
with  a.  soap  sandwich." — Cincinnati  Commercial-Ga- 
zette. 


The  Profession  of  an  Industrial  Chemist. 

BY  DR.  JULIUS  LEWKOW'ITSCI-I,  F.  1.  C.,  F.  C.  S. 

(Continued.) 
Let  us  take  an  example:  Commercial  anthracene  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  pure  anthracene  it  contains, 
and  the  method  of  analysis  is  a  somewhat  cumbersome 
and  lengthy  one,  requiring  about  three  days.  But  if 
one  has  to  ascertain  on  the  last  clay  of  the  month  allowed 
by  contract  for  delivery,  whether  a  parcel  can  be  sent  out 
or  not,  for  which  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  know 
the  true  contents  within  a  few  per  cent.,  then,  obviously, 
an  abbreviated  though  not  strictly  accurate  method  is 
most  welcome.  For  such  a  purpose  I  employed  a  rapid 
method,  the  error  of  which  I  had  ascertained  by  a  series 
of  comparative  analysis.  The  true  percentage,  for  the 
settling  of  the  payment,  could  then  be  ascertained  in  a 
drawn  sample,  after  despatch  of  the  goods,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  obtainable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  exercising  your  in- 
genuity. Similar  cases  happen  daily  in  a  works.  If 
the  manager  has  to  decide,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
how  an  intermediate  product  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
that  decision  can  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  an  analysis, 
then,  obviously,  an  analysis,  though  it  be  1  or  2  or  3 
per  cent,  from  the  truth,  will  be  useful,  whereas  the 
most  accurate  analysis  got  by  the  chemist  after  two  or 
three  days  is  perfectly  useless.  In  this  respect  most 
young  chemists  sin  frequently.  Hence  volumetric  an- 
alysis, and  a  certain  alterness  in  weighing  and  generally 
turning  about,  will  be  of  the  utmost  usefulness.  It  will 
be  of  no  less  importance  to  the  young  industrial  chem- 
ist to  rapidly  learn  how  to  work  with  kilogrammes  in- 
stead of  grammes  of  the  student's  laboratory,  how  to 
use  bottles  and  buckets  instead  of  breakers  and  porcelain 
dishes,  and  how  to  employ  metal,  apparatus  for  distill- 
ing and  filter-presses  for  filtering  instead  of  flasks  and 
funnels.  And  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
young  chemist  should  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances, and  be  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  perhaps 
too  scanty  means  and  apparatus  a  works'  latoratory  can 
offer  him.  Our  young  generation  is  not  a  little  spoilt 
by  the.  magnificent  laboratories  of  the  colleges.  Every 
works'  laboratory  has  not  a  special  room  for  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  ;  there  may  be  laboratories  even,  espec- 
ially abroad,  where  there  is  no  gas.  A  little  common 
sense  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  you,  and  will  soon 
lead  yon  to  rigging  up  simple  apparatus  with  which  you 
can  get  your  results  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  with . 
such  accuracy  as  the  special  case  demands. 
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In  the  laboratory  you  become  acquainted  on  a  small 
scale  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  works  on  a  large 
scale,  and  whilst  the  raw  material,  the  intermediate 
products,  and  the  finished  stuff  are  passing  through 
your  hands  you  gain  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  manifold 
operations  which  you  are  destined  to  conduct,  super- 
vise, improve  and  perfect.  And  when  in  due  course  you 
then  go  into  the  works  themselves  and  the  vast  piles  of 
buildings,  the  large  boilers,  the  steam  engines,  the  enor- 
mous vessels  of  various  shapes  and  designs,  the  bewilder- 
ing net  work  of  piping,  the  endless  number  of  taps  and 
valves  seem  to  overawe  you  at  first,  this  acquaintance 
with  the  material  and  the  products  will  be  your  guiding 
star  through  the  apparent  maze,  and  you  will  soon  place 
all  this  mentally  in  the  order  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  the  laboratory.  As  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
sequence  of  the  operations,  the  ease  with  which  the  ordin- 
ary workman  attends  to  his  apparatus,  turns  steam  on. 
and  moves  tons  of  liquids  by  compressed  air,  the  appar- 
ent unconcernedness  with  which  he  feeds  a  boiler  work- 
ing at  200  lbs.  pressure,  or  draws  a  sample  from  an  auto- 
clave working  at  still  higher  pressure,  or  runs  up  a  hy- 
draulic press  to  400  atmospheres,  they  all  act  as  a  sooth- 
ing remedy,  if  in  the  first  moment  the  load  of  respon- 
sibility weighs  heavily  upon  you.  Although  the  fore- 
man certainly  knows  infinitely  better  than  you  do  how 
the  work  should  proceed,  and  although  even  the  ordin- 
ary workman  may  smile  at  the  extraordinary  simplicity 
your  questions  betray,  the  consciousness  that  you  have 
in  your  mind  to  the  key  of  these  operations — the  philo- 
sophy, as  it  were,  of  the  manufacture — will  give  you 
the  assurance  that  all  this  will  be  mastered  by  you  in 
due  time. 

You  will  then  do,  what  the  ordinary  workman  has  had 
to  do: — Follow  the  course  of  the  pipings,  acquaint  your- 
self with  the  meaning  of  the  taps  and  valves,  learn  to 
start  and  stop  machines,  pumps,  and  presses,  and  by 
watching  the  men  in  carrying  put  the  operations,  and  not 
considering  it  infra  dig,  to  dirty  your  hands,  or 
handle  a  shovel,  or  creep  into  an  apparatus,  that  is  just 
being  cleaned,  to  see  its  inner  machinery ;  you  will  soon 
get  a  complete  mastery  of  all  details,  and  you  will  be 
able,  by  dint  of  application,  to  localize  mentally  the 
whole  plant,  and  visualize  all  its  taps  and  valves,  just  as 
it  is  said  that  the  Alpine  guide  sees  in  his  sleep  all  the 
crevices  and  crannies  he  has  to  get  hold  of  in  order  to 
negotiate  a  stiff  couloir. 

This  will  be  your  apprenticeship,  and  during  this 
short  time  you  should  make  it  a  rule  that  none  of  your 
workmen — excepting  of  course,  the  skilled  artisan — 
should  be  at  a  job  you  could  perform  yourself,  if  need 
arise.  You  can  only  judge  what  a  workman  can  do 
by  being  able  to  perform  his  task  yourself.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  bully  a  fireman  for  not  keeping  steam  up 
whilst  your  hands  are  in  your  pockets,  but  it  may  hap- 


pen, and  does  happen,  that  the  fireman  throws  the  shovel 
down,  and  bids  you  do  the  work,  which  he  deems  too 
bard.  And  if  you  can  then  pick  up  and  show  him  Cor 
an  hour  or  so  that  the  work  can  be  done,  you  will  be 
able  to  secure  to  your  orders  that  respect  you  are  entitled 
to.  And  again,  an  important  workman  may  be  absent 
and  there  be  nobody  else  to  do  his  work.  The  work,  of 
course,  must  be  done,  and,  naturally,  you  will  be  expected 
to  supervise  a  fresh  hand  which  may  be  tantamount  to 
performing  the  work  yourself.  Or,  a  strike  may  sud- 
denly break  out,  and  you  may  thus  lose  all  your  old 
hands;  of  course  you  will  have  to  reorganize  the  work 
with  inexperienced  men,  and  show  the  mettle  you  are 
made  of  by  keeping  the  machinery  going.  Or  a  fire  may 
break  out  in  a  department,  and  valuable  material  may 
be  lost,  unless  certain  valves  and  taps  inside  are  turned 
off.  When  no  life  is  in  danger,  I  always  found,  that 
workmen  will  not  expose  themselves  to  any  risk,  and  the 
manager  himself  will  then  have  to  grope  for  the  taps 
with  which  he  has  become  as  familiar  as  the  workman 
himself. 

Thus  you  will  acquire  the  right  and  the  ability  to 
command  the  men,  whose  respect  on  the  other  hand  you 
will  readily  obtain.  But  do  not  think  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  gain  it.  However  simple  it  may  appear  to  control 
machinery  and  make  it  do  your  work,  the  living  ma- 
chinery, man,  is  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  To  do 
this  effective!}'  you  must  exercise  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  leader:  strict  attention  to  your  duty,  firmness, 
strength  of  will,  and,  above  all,  tact,  in  dealing  with 
your  men.  You  must  set  them  an  example  by  our  punc- 
tuality, which  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated,  as,  un- 
like the  workman,  you  are  not  bound  by  strict  hours, 
(•nee  you  have  decided,  after  due  deliberation,  on  a  cer- 
tain course,  you  must  have  the  firmness  to  insist  on 
what  appears  the  best,  and  by  the  strength  of  your  will, 
you  must  beat  down  all  opposition  that  an  unwilling 
foreman  or  a  lazy  workman  will  raise.  And  vet,  you 
need  not  be  a  martinet.  Much  as  one  hears  about  the 
perversity  of  the  British  workman  and  his  proneness 
to  disobedience,  the  vast  majority  are  easy  to  handle: 
and  notwithstanding  his  facility  for  somewhat_  forcibly 
calling  a  spade  a  spade,  Jim  is  amenable  to  discipline, 
and  does  bis  work  properly  and  cheerfully,  if  his  super- 
ior goes  the  right  Way  about  it.  If  you  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  use  coarse  language,  however  abusive  a  man 
may  become,  if  you  take  a  kindly  interest  to  some  slight 
extent  in  their  personal  affairs,  and  assist  them  with 
your  advice,  when  appealed  to,  you  will  not  only  gain 
the  respect,  but  even  the  confidence  of  your  men.  This 
you  will  not  infrequently  require,  if  you  have  to  act  as 
a  judge  between  foreman  and  man,  or  even  between 
workman  and  workman,  when  their  exuberant  man- 
liness bursts  forth  into  a  free  fight  inside  the  works. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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The  United  Soap  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Qhieago  by  A.  A.  Worsley,  X.  H.  Hanehette  and  M.  G. 
Smith.     Capital  stock,  $10,000. 
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Around  the  Soap  Factories.   PATENTS  AND  TRADE- MARKS. 

The  following  li>t  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade- Mai  ks  is  rr  ported 
by  VV.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  ol  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

680,987.  Attachment  for  washing-machines.  Geo. 
A.  Steiner,  Salt  Lake  City. 

081,958.  Washing-machine.  William  J.  Everett,  In- 
dianapolis, I  ml. 

681,973.  Washing-machine.        W.      Josiah      Potter, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

682,166.  Washboard.  William  P.  Brush,  Jersey 
City,  X.  J. 

682,319.  Washing-machine.  Thomas  H.  C.  Bead, 
Cicero,  Inch 

682,356.  Soaping  device.  George  H.  Hasey,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


The  plant  of  the  Baumer  &  Will  Candle  Company  at 
Svracuse,  X.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  month,  which 
originated  in  an  adjoining  silk  mill. 


Herman  0.  Armour  died  at  his  summer  house  in  Sara- 
toga on  Sept,  8,  aged  61.  Deceased,  was  born  in  Xew 
York  state  and  was  the  last  surviving  of  five  brothers, 
being  five  years  younger  than  P.  D.  Armour,  who  died 
so  recently.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plankin- 
ton  Packing  Company  of  Milwaukee,  and  at  all  times 
prominently  connected  with  the  success  of  the  firm  of 
Armour  &  Co. 


The   Connellsville,   Pa.,   soap   factory  has   been   des- 
troyed bv  fire. 


Bradshaw  Bros.,  who  lost  their  soap  factory  in  Minne- 
apolis by  fire  nearly  a  year  ago,  have  brought  suit  for 
$2,000  against  the  insurance  company. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  expecting  the  erection  of  a  soap 
factory  by  C.  A.  Pearsall  Manufacturing  Company. 


The    Markets. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  tallow  since  our 
last  report,  with  a  consequent  firmness  in  other  stocks 
used  largely  by  soap  manufacturers. 

Tallow. — The  market,  as  foreshadowed  in  our  last 
month's  report,  is  very  strong.  Xew  York  report  sales 
at  5%c  for  city,  in  hogsheads,  with  6  and  614c  asked 
for  further  lots;  country  made  at  5i/o-6c  as  to  quality. 
Western  markets  have  advanced  about  14c,  Chicago  quo- 
tations being:  Prime  packers,  6-6%c;  city,  5y2-5%c; 
prime  country,  5%-6c. 

Cotton  Oil. — There  is  no  particular  change,  but  an 
advance  is  expected,  owing  partly  to  conditions  affecting 
cotton  oil  directly  and  partly  to  the  tallow  situation. 

Grease. — Chicago  quotations  are:  A  white  5%- 
5%c ;  B  white,  4%-5c ;  yellow,  4%-4y8c ;  brown,  414c. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — 6-6%c  asked  for  Ceylon;  sales  of 
Cochin  reported  at  7%-8c. 

Olive  Foots. — In  demand  at  5y8-5y4c  for  spot. 

Corn  Oil. — Xew  York  and  Chicago  quotations :  5y2e 
for  car  lots;  5%c  for  smaller  quantities. 

Palm  Oil. — Market  active,  in  sympathy  with  tallow, 
but  last  sales  reported  at  same  quotations  as  last  month. 


TRADEMARKS. 

36,813.  Certain  named  toilet  preparations.  Octo- 
rine  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Essential 
feature : — The  word  "Octorine." 

36,924.  Soap.  Wash-A-Lone  Soap  Co.,  Omaha, 
Xeb.  Essential  feature: — The  word  or  ex- 
pression "Wash-A-Lone." 

36,961.  Certain  named  medicinal  preparations  and 
soap.  Benjamin  J.  Brans,  San  Francisco, 
Oaf.  Essential  feature. — The  words  "Bro. 
Benjamin's  and  the  bust  representation  of  an 
old  man,  the  old  man  being  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  a  Quaker,  wearing  a  broad -brimmed 
hat  and  having  long  flowing  hair. 

37,037.  Soap.  James  S.  Kirk  &  Company,  Jersey 
.    City,  X.  J.,  and  Chicago,  111. 

LABELS. 

8.632,  Title:  "Staufer's  Laundry  Tablets."  (For 
Laundry  Tablets.)  W.  B.  Staufer,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

8.633.  Title:  "Almond  Cream."  (For  Toilet 
Soap.)  Charles  A.  Crary,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE' 


advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


340  J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Monahan's  Antiseptic  Green 

341   iMonahau  Antiseptic  Co,, 

Oil  Soap  341 

Chicago. 

Mission      VV.  J.  Harvey,   Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 

American  Green  Oil  S.  341 

Napfterleen  340 

American    Green   Oil    Toilet 

Naphthalene  340 

Soap  341 

Nip  305 

Bocabelli        Enos     F.  Jones 

Nugget  Alden  Speare's  Sons 

Cliem   Co.,    N.  Y. 

Co.,  Boston. 

Cndoma308 

Persian  Rose  115 

Egyptian  Violets  115 

Persian  Violets  115 

Evangeline  16 

Rose  of  Egypt  1  15 

Forex  340 

Rose  of  Persia  115 

Get-There  330 

Sudsm alter  330 

Golf  340 

Supereream  Shaving  298 

Good  Health  Laundry  53 

Supertar  Transparent  Sham 

Ho-Ax  340 

poo  298 

King  Cole's  321 

Tartan  Tar  53 

King  Dodo  120 

Tuck  305 

Lapwing  A'  Geissert,  Phil'a. 

Vegetol  330 

Listerol     Alma   F.   Wooster, 

Velox  340 

Norwalt,  Ohio. 

Vestal   16 

Lustro  327 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 

Maid  of  the  Mist  115 

Vestal  Iris   16 

Major  Do  in  o  16 

Vestal  Rose  16 

Marvel  300 

Vestal  Violet  16 

Monad  11 

White  Tar  38 

Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation, 


A  Comprehensive  Treatis 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON 


>  on  Perfumery 
Perfumer. 


Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumiiraiing  Pastils;  Preparations  for  ttie  care  of  the 
skin,  ihe  mouth,  th«  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilei  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wiiolesale  manufacture. 
32  illustrations. 


pa.ni-s. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwauki 


Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating-  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.'1''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 


SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVSA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 
SUPPLIES  i^yyn  *  *  * 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  th<  m.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don  t  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.        Ask    us    for    figures   before    makirg    any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drusrs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

f«r    f,r    ^c    »c    fC    »c    fie    fc    if    fjg 

In    writing    to    any    of   our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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SITPPLEMENTiillir    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Tracte-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  List  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  Arm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *r  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

Petrolia  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York 

Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Kirchinan  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Juad  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Out. 

Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 

Co. 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

Ohio  Mfg. Co. .Cincinnati 

Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  Soap  Works 

Speichcr    *     Kees     Co., 

Wabash,  Ind 

Reminers  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co. ,  New  York. 

Uuited    States    Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 

Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Texas  Soap  Co. 

Simpson's  Soap   Mfg.  Co. 

Newark, Ohio. 


A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.  H.  G.,  Amalga  Soap  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Hettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16—331 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga 
Soap    Co..  Brooklyn,  A.    Y. 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (HI.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anoo  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Anthea,  Rogtr  6r  Gatlet-, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,  R.  B.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  394 

Anvil  Pnmice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

Auto,  Mark  Myers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora  Belle,  Aurora,  (III.) 
Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 

Balsam  and  Arnica  384 

Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 

Battleship  Maine  lnl 

Beeswax,  H.  Newman,  Aur- 
ora. III. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Bermuda  Star,  Rohe  6r  Bro. 
New  York,  N.  V. 

Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 
Works. 

Big  Boss  308 

Big  Deal  286 

Big  Piece  120 

Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 

Bill  the  Kicker  90 


Black  Bear  61  Colony  Bouquet  16 

Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New  Columbine  8 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.  (Cometi  for  Canada:   D.  Rich-  Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B-os  Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co 

Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      ards,  Woodstock.  Ont.                             Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Harlequin,     H  m.     V.    Blissett, 

Co.,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa                 Comfort,    Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Eclectric  63  New   York,  N.  Y. 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat     Hartford,  Conn.                         (Eclipse)    for    Canada:  John  Hawaii  70 

Co.                                                     Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton       Taylor  &f  Co.,  Toronto  Heartsease  54 


Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &  Rat       ( HI  C 
ston.  Rock  Island,  III.  Commander  16 

Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302  Commodore,     Weide, 

Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap      Cleveland.  O. 
Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C.  Common  Sense  325 

Blue  Grass  Belle334 

Bob  Lee    yl 

Bohemian  Mottled  322 

Bohemian-Polish  322 

Borinqnen,/<w.  S.  and  Th 
Elkington,  Philadelph  ' 


Bouquet  des  Champs  191 

Bouquet  de  Noel  16 

Bozena  322 

Brag  38 

Brighton  Family  321 

Bristo  325 

Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal 

ing  Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Bull  Dog  Tar  3S8 
Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,  Crow  Tar  304 

Chicago  Cruiser  16 

Buttermilk  and  Rosewater     Crushed  Lilac  191 
334  Crushed  Lily  191 
By  Jingo,  Alsfelder,  Bardes  6f  Crushed  Heliotrope  191 

Havlin,  Cincinnati,   O.  Crushed  Roses  191 

Crushed  Violets  191 


Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitau  Glycerine  16 
Cotto,      (  lobe      Refining      Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court   Perfumery    Co. 

New   York 
Crab  Appie  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 

Carbolic  191 

Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 


Kd.n  Klder  Flower  191  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  6* 

Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller,      Coffin   New  York 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Heavy  Weight  70 

Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191  Helmet  326 

El  Diploma  16  Hendere-ui's  Laundry  S.  320 

Electric  Mottled  German  120      Hesperus,  /.  D.Jowers,  Smithes 
Electric  Spark  304  Fork,    lenn. 

Elysian  Violet  54  High  Ball  263 

Empire  Lily,   /  azell,  Dalley  frHO,     Hornby  s     Oatmeal    Co. 

Co.  New   York.  New   York 

Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  Home  Toilet  54 
ley  &•  Co.,  New  York  Honor  Brietit  53 

Empire  Rose,  /  azell,  Dalley  £r  Hood's    Medicated, 

Co  ,  New   York  Hood,  Lowell,  Mass 

Etna  63  ,.     .  „  „ 

Eulalia  96  Iceberg,  Burden  Co.. 

Everybody  330  AT.  /. 

Excelco,  Atner.  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  fdo1  58 

Philadelphia. 
Extract  Rose  &  Glycerine 


Che, 


Newarjk, 


Fancy  Laundry  t 
Ferns  and  Flowers  ; 
Fifl  318 
Flag  96 
Floater  120 

C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Davies,  Crystal    Rose,    c  rystal    White  Floating  Ta'7  71 
N.Y.  ^<"lp,-^i-;     T  r-  ,  Floral  Honey  16 

Cairo  Family  Sonp  120  Crystal    White    Lace,     Crystal  Floriano  Castile  294 

Cairo  Mottled  German  120  _  white  .Soap  Work*.  Fiorina  16 

Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Wks.  Crystal     White_    Tar,     Crystal  p]orjna  Lilac  Blossom  16 


ndependent  38 

Iris  Blanc  95 

Irish  Maid  8 
„  .      D        .  _      ,  ,  „    „,„   Italian  Castile  191 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    ivnrv  pft8tp  in 

Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 


Califla  54 
California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James  Tulloch, 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 


Cucumber  Cream  16 


York,  N.  Y. 
Castile  May  Bell, 333.  Dermic'lf)  """ 

Cam- tic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p  i>ewey  286 

No. 3.      91  T)pw  nf  Violets 

Caustic  Patash  Whale  Oil  To-  ue£  Co     ,„Vfa 


Fiorina  Pink  Blos-om  16 
Florin  a  Tea  Rnsr  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
<--"""*  ""  Florodora  16 

Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder,  Forest  Bouquet ,16 

Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Formaldic    <  lark  M.  Eggleston, 
pia  New  York 

Daily  Topic  16  Fragrant  Bouquet  301 

Dayton  Belle.   Tar  Soap  Pioneer  £reed°™  298   0 
(  ...  Dayton.  O.  *  V*™\  M^f 

DelGioriaOastile328  £re?.ch  Ma,ld  ®      <- 

Fruitano,    l.eo  S.  Samuel,  New- 


Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y, 

Jasminia  95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

Kawa-Cura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,  Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith, 

Ch  icago. 
King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.    Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Klondike  16 
Klondike    Golden    Eagle    W 

Powder  290 
Knickerbocker  329 


II, 


Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 


Wvt.  P.  j, 
apolis. 


bacco  S.  No  6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and    Sense,     Dreyfi 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,    Belknap  tV  Dirt"E«t'er  191 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.        Dixie  Family  u 

Domiua  (laundry  soap),  /*W  G'psev  Q 
-    '        '■    "       Cincinnati,  O,  R,afl>a,<1 


Diamond  C 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  78 


Gable'siCream  Glycerine  3 
Geranium  Bouquet  Glycer 


McCann. 
Ceske  Jad 
Ces-Polskie 
Champion  of  the  West,  J.   T.  j\c\-n\ 

Evan,    Cyp,  ess,  Ky.  Dominion  Buoqnet   16  J"^  " 

SuTl.11',  17„-^,       .  ,  ,„,  Dominion  Cream  Glycerine  16  GJobe  C™x 

Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora,(Ill)  Dominion  Elder  Flower  16         £  oria  71 
„toah  '  Dominion  Floral  Honey  16         Glonana.  C 

™-C  3     ™  •       o  Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 

Chicago  Oleme  2  Domino  16 

Chinaman's  Secret.      R.   M.  pr   p-invor's  Carbolic  33t  Gold     Leaf.    M 

Ferguson,  Grand   Rapids.  Dr    ,T'am.k's  Animal,  t  Union  „     -W  c»- 
Cleanall  336  f     ,    -  Gold  Mine  120 

Cleaneasy  286  Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  favG»l,d«»r,«     - 

Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepard,      fn„  c.„^.  Co  Gold  Standard  8 

Providence,  R.  I.  n,-   Tn,  ni's  Phvsici>,ris  Cli„-  Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 

Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.)      /„„^"  c(  Golden  Cream  — 


ton  Soap  C3. 


Dr.  Rauh's  Egg  White.  Charles  Golden 

F.   Miller.  Rending.  Pa. 
Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap 

^     9S 

&  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 


Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.  P.  J 

Co..  fndianafiolis. 
ColdCream  Shaving334  Early  Bird  29 

Cold  Cream  Honey  95  Earth   120 

Colonial  Borax,   Colonial  Soap  Easter  Lillie  191 

Co..  New  York.  Eastman  Springs  T 

Colonial  Chunk.  Colonial  Soap      G     Cribbs   <y    Son 

Co.,  New  York.  Harbor,  Mich. 


4  X  High  Grade  338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 

La  Bon ita  Castile  328 
Ladies'  Favorire  Lily  324 
Ladies'  Toilet  304 
334  La  Diploma  16 
German's  Family,  Aurora  Soap  La  Fantasma  16 

Works  La  Fflvorita  16 

Getty's  New  Laundry.    Slew  La  Favorita  Castile  328 

art  Bros.,  Council  Bluff's,  la.  La  Gloria  1R 
G.  I.  Y.  320  La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Pean  d'Espagne  16 
Gladiator  16  La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Cleve-  La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylanir  16 

Lanne  Creme   No.  1100.    Royal 
Soap  &r  Ckem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 
LaPaloma54 
Gloriana.  Court  Perfumery  Co.,  Lasco  54 

New  York  Lavasa,    F.    W.     Turner     /»-., 

Golden  Oleine  337  Bofton 

nette    (  Wis, '  Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Bean  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A .  F  James,  New 

York 

L'FTeliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
f  Soap  Liebig's  White  Tar  321 
<7.  Toseph.  Mo.  Lisrhthnnse  298 

Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap     Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  18 

Works.  Lilac  Blossoms  302 

Gotham  Chips  335  Lilax  302 

Grab,  Crnssjrld  fi-  Roe,  Chicago  Lion  Tactile  38 
Grand  Bouquet  16  Lion  Washing  Powder  302 

Grape  Fruit  1"1  Little   Francis,    I  lectric    Soap 

Greater  New  York,   C.J.  Bent-      rB.,  fhicoeo 
?t.     C.     lev  t^  Co.,  New  York  Lone  John  334 

Benton  Green  Plum  337  Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 

Gun  Boat  38  Lustretie  327 


Maple  Le 
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Madisou  Square,  <  ulonial  Soap 

Co.,  Aro  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada 
Logan,  St.  fohn,  N. 
Magic  City  308 
Maido'  the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  V. 
Maleua,  B.  F.  York,  Warrior  s 

Mark.  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf   for  Canada:     /. 

T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  312 
Medicated  (Jocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'    Pure   Family,     W. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J . 
Miami  327 

Milk  Weed  Complexion,  Wm. 
■  P.  JaustV  Go.,  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,    Minteaux  Soap   &> 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 
Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple  Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,   Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roch- 

Mountain  Violets334 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Nana  331 

Nase  Ceske  322 

Nautonly,   Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,   N.J. 
Nary  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  IVks. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,  White  &  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
New  Era  63 
New   Era   Petroleum,  Jas.S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.J. 
New  Girl  8 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  A  urora,  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Nottaul,  Nottaal  Soap    Co-,. 

■  Newark,  N.J. 

Noxdirt,        Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg.  Wm.  E.  Scott  b-  Co., 

■  Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


Oakwood,  Alsfelder,  Bmrdes  ir 
'    Havlin,  Cincinnati  O. 
Odorless     Naphtha,      Colonia 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-Ko  Ko,       Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Old  Granada  Castile  334 
Old  Mill  337 
Old  Vet  290 
Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  326 
Olivine    W  shing    Compourr', 
One  Second,  One  Second  Mfg. 

Co.,  St.  foseph.  Mo. 
Onlv  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 


Kadi; 


phia.    Pa. 
Orris  Bath  41 
Ospoto,    E.  i 

Canaan,  Conn. 
Our  Bohemian  322 
Our  Finest  54 
Our  Flag  330 
Our  Green  Bay  304 
Our  Hero    115 
Our  Hero  120 
Our  Jack  Tar  326 


Sutton,  New 


.,     Oettinger 

York,  N.   Y. 

Ramon  a  54 

Red  Heart.  Conkii 

cal  (Jo.  Chicago, 

Red  Robin,  Oonkli 

Co.  Chicago, 


Co.,    New  Silver    Soap    Powder,    Davies  TJ.  C.  M.  4 

Mfg-  c<>;  Port  Brook,  Fla.       Ukalypta  54 

Simpson's  Brown  339 
lgChemi- Simpson's  German  339 

Slavonic  322 
g  Chemi-  Slovenske  322 

Sobieski's  Polskie  322 


Reducine       Max    Rink,     New  Sokoli 


York.  N.Y. 
iieii  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  280 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 


Our  Pusher,   Enterprise  Mfg.  Regal  O; 

Co.,  Chicago  Returners  D 
Our  Senator  90  ,, 

Our  Queen  115  ,,        ,, 

Our  Winner  29 

Ovalelte  77  ,,        „ 

Oxford  63  -,, 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  308 

Ozone  Chips  335  Reminer 

Ozone  Shavings  335  Returner 


Snap  337 
Snow  Shoe  58 
Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 
Soapo,  .i',  L. 
U  »0  ange,   N.  J. 

e  It  Floats  334   Solar  58 
Heliotrope334Solo93 
,  Easter  Lily  331  Southern  Belle  191 

Iris334  Southern  Elder  Flower  16 

Lis  de  Valle  334   Souvenir)  323 
,Pink  Carnation  334  Standard  Navy  Tar  334 
,  Violette334  Star— Chips  120 

i  Elder  Flower  334     St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 
Honey  of  White CIo  Sultana  Bouquet  71 
Sultana  Tar  71 
Sunoria  114 
Geo.  C.  Sunset  Castile  54 
N.   Y.    Sunny  Side  339 

Sunuyside,  National  Soap  Wks  Violet  Cream 
Titusville.  Pa.  Violette  Mt.  B 

Suodiam  Washing  Compound,  VioriB  11 
Walter    Wainwright,     New   Virginia  58 


Uncle  Charley  Tar  334 
Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 
Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 
Uncle  Sam's  Family,    Electric 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
Unico  16 
Union     Square,     Metropolitan 

Soap  Co.,  New  York 
United   Familie,    Grossfeld  & 

Roe,  Chicago 


ver  334 
Re  miners  Oatmeal: 
Reuter's  Healing  Soa 
Barclay,   Brookly 
Ringer  38 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rock   339 
Romeo  16 
Rose-a  Belle  334 
Rose  de  France  95 
Rose  White,   Alsfelder,  Bardes 


Pacific  Lauudry  54 

PalmaRosa  95 

Palm  Family  302 

Palm  Laundry  302 

Paim  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 

Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Bostot. 

Mass. 
Pawnee  308 
Pay  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319      tV  Havlin.  Cincinnati,  O.         Swift's  Cream  Laundry 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95     Royal    Worcester,    White  fir3  Swift's  Pride  337 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.Y.      Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Rozella  115  Swiss  Carnation  ~~" 


.17 
U.  S   Mail  38 
U.  S.  Protection  302 
Utopia,  Retail    Merchant.^ 
,  New  lersey 


Velvo-Silvo,    Wm.  J .  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera   Rosa,    Roger    to*    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolling,Jr. 


comerston,  O. 
Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 
Sweet  Caporal  115 
Sw«et  Comfort  325 
Sweet  Maiden  191 
Sweep    Stake,      Hewit 

Dayt 


der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro- Tar  115. 
Phonograph  8 
Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 
Pin-Needle,    Enoch  Morgan 

Sons  Co. 
Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Porlo  Rico  70 
P  alts'  Astral  321 
Presto  77 
Prints  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 
Princeton  16 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
Princess    lyacint.h  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Swo-t  Pea  16 
Prosperity  Washing  Com- 
pound 154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purgo,  (I  W.  Callings,  Chicago. 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


QnakerCastilel20 
OualierTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  Luise  8 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 
Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 
ax  41 
Bros.   Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugtrty, 

Waterford,  N.  Y. 
137        Washeesie  (for   Canada,)    Mc- 
Laren &  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 
Washington  336 
-No-More,  G.  A.   Berghofr  Washington  Castile  71 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Ruby)  323  Takanap,     Thayer    Milne  Co.,  Western  Star  54 

Westminister  16 
Soap  Whaleback  181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 
White  Ash  308 
White  City  Soap  Chips  189 
White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Co.,  New   York 
White  Fleece  167 
6f  Co.,  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 
ISO'    .  ark,  N.J. 

Tecumseh  Castile  72  White  Holly  38 

(Telephone)   for   Canada:     A  White  Lawn  263 

Richaras.  Woodstock,  Ont .    White  Premium  :•  5 

White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (Wis. 


Takanap,     Thaye. 

Philadelphia. 
Target,    Reading    (Pa.) 
Wks. 
Sailor,  Aug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve  Tavern  16 

land,  O.  Teddy  Roosevelt  115 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  The  Bather  10 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  The  Bride  53 

Rapids,  la.  The  New  Girl  8 

Sanatine,  /.   H.   Fa. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Sang-Cutica,     Arnold    7 

New   York 
Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95 
Sapodermin,  C.  Bischojf  b>  Co.,  The  Latest 

New  York  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon    a   1'Heliotrope   de    St.  The  Wizard  115 

Marin  16  Thistle  Dew  320 

Savon  an  Orris  41  Thunder  29 

Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de  Time,  Reardon  Soap  C 

Savoie   16  Toilet  Borax  41 

Savon  des  Violettes   191  Toilet  Lily  189 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose    Toilet  Moss  189 
334  Toilet  Niobe  189 
Savon  Lis  delaValle334  Toilet  Rose  189 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334         Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 
Savonia  21  Tom  Boy  38 

Scalpine,      Newton      Edmonds,  Tommy  3ll2 

Washington,  D.C.  Tonic  Tar,  333. 

Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Triple  M.  Rockefeller  Soap  Co,  World's  Best,  G 

cinnati,  O.  N.  Y.      -  Soap  Co. 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Triple  Extract—    T.  E.  Eld 


Soap  Co. 
White  Ribbon  337 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert'sBest  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  shumway  &*  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 

Wolfe's  Electro  58    ,        •••  ' 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 

Bay  (Wis) 


Scourolio    327 

Scott's  Soap,  Wm.  E.  Scott  &* 
Co..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Search  Light,  (for  Canada). 

F  J.  Richards  Woodstock,  Out. 

Sea  Salt  Castile  95 

Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni- 
peg. Man. 

Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib- 
ley Soap  Co.  Franklin,  Pa. 

Sierra  Madre  54 

Silverine  327 


Flower,     Honey  of  White  Yankee  58 
Clover,    Easi  er  Lily,    Iris,  Yankee  Doodle  268 
Crrnation  Pinks,   Violets.         "  "       Tar  268 

Heliotrope,    Geranium,  Li-         "  "        Toilet  268 

lies  of  the  Valley.  Pine  Ap  Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Leaf 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs.  Mag-  Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
nolia,         Chrysanthemum.  Yukon  302 
Tube  Rose— 334  Yusea  58 

3  X  A  A  326 

3  X  X  X  326  Zaza  318 

2-BeI  Ka  321  Zerona95 
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The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making-  a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or   deal    with  antiquated    methods.       The 


present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to.  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds  are  large.  The  section  devoted  to 
the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 
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The  most  curiously  made  soap  in  use,  according  to 
le  Brit,  and  Colonial  Druggist,  is  that  supplied  to  the 
station  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  is  made  from  the  fat  and  grease  washed  out 
of  their  meat  cloths. 


And  according  to  the  same  paper  commercial 
travelers  for  soap  houses  are  nicknamed  "bubblers"  in 
England.  The  district  known  ordinarily  as  the  Potter- 
ies on  the  other  hand  is  .known  to  commercial  travelers 
as  the  "Soapman's  paradise."  In  their  turn  customers 
are  re-christened  by  travelers.  The  "baeksheesh-glut- 
ton"  is  the  manager  who  must  be  squared,  and  the  man 
who  deprecates  any  present,  and  yet  hands  over  his  pri- 
vate address,  is  a  "don't  forget  the  number"  man.  Even 
the  hotels  do  not  escape,  "no-light-or-latch-key"  and 
"all-but-my-ticket"  are  very  descriptive. 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  a  compliment  paid  us  by  the 
Oil  &  Colourman's  Journal  of  London,  England.  In 
speaking  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  of  the  text-books,  re- 
commended b}'  the  Institute  for  studying  the  various 
branches  taught,  the  contemporary  named  points  out 
that  the  list  of  books  mentioned  greatly  needs  revision  in 
order, to  bring  it  up  to  the  times,  and  that  while  a  goodly 
number  of  old-time  books, are  recommended  year  after 
year,  the  work  "American  Soaps  by  Gathmann"  (among 
others)  is  not  even  mentioned.  A  number  of  other  evi- 
dences are  also  given  to  show  that  while  literature  on 
various  chemical  manufactures  is  growing  constantly, 
the  list  of  the  Institute  has  long  failed  to  take  any  ac- 
count of  "•the  fact. 


The  enquirer  who,  in  our  September  issue,  pro- 
pounded the  query  why  nigre  rises  in  a  kettle,  made  a 
base  hit,  so  to  speak.  We  have  now  printed  five  replies 
to  his  letter,  which  goes  to  show-  that  the  interest  of 
soapmakers  in  their  work  is  quite  as  much  alive  as  ever, 
if  it  is  only  touched  in  the  right  spot.  It  also  seems  to 
indicate  that  if  you  have  no  information  to  impart  you 
may  still  help  to  make  the  Soap  Journal  interesting  by 
turning  an  inquiring  eye  upon  some  interesting  ques- 
tion. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  same  letters  show  the 
unabated  interest  which  practical  soapmakers  take  in 
reading  the  Soap  Journal. 
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"The  writer  of  an  article  on  a  rational  subject  con- 
scientiously weighed  before  giving  utterance  to  his  ideas 
need  not  hesitate  to  give  his  views  to  the  public.  He 
may  reach  a  few  readers  who  have  thought  of,  or  worked 
on,  the  same  subject,  but  for  the  great  majority  it  will, 
to  say  the  least,  furnish  food  for  thought  in  a  direction 
that  may  be  profitable.  If  the  article  may  be  classed 
among  scientific  researches  he  is  liable  to  present  his 
views  to  a  few  scientists  who  are  even  better  informed 
on  the  subject;  in  fact  the  identical  subject  may  have 
been  treated  at  length  in  some  scientific  periodical  which 
may  have  escaped  the  writer's  notice.  A  well-known 
chemist,  himself  possessed  of  a  wonderful  variety  of 
knowledge,  criticised  writers  for  rushing  into  print  with 
"ideas  that  are  new  only  to  themselves."  Strictly  speak- 
ing this  is  hardly  ever  the  case ;  not  even  the  most  thor- 
oughly posted  "scientist  has  knowledge  of  everything  in 
print  that  may  be  of  value  to  his  branch  of  science.  To 
the  majority  of  readers  the  subject  will  be  new  and  for 
those  few  who  cannot  glean  some  advantage  from  the 
article  it  will  be  a  recitation  probably  of  something  they 
once  knew  well,  but  so  long  ago  that  the  subject  needed 
but  to  be  mentioned — and  thus  they  have  also  have  been 
benefitted.  Many  a  person  who  is  able  to  express  him- 
self intelligently  would  probably  be  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  enter  upon  an  interchange  of  ideas  through 
the  medium  of  their  trade  journal,  if  they  were  not  in 
fear  of  being  criticised  or  for  fear  of  expressing  ideas 
with  which  others  are  familiar.  It  is  to  the  respective 
Journal's  interest  to  improve  forms  of  expression  and 
errors  in  orthography  and  grammar,  without  interfering 
with  the  substance  of  the  matter  treated.  So  far  as  the 
few  are  concerned  who  "knew  it  long  ago" — why,  let 
them  keep  this  unimportant  matter  to  themselves. 


The  foregoing  paragraph  was  not,  in  the  first  place, 
our  own  expression  (though  we  wish  to  most  heartily 
endorse  every  word  in  it),  but  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  to  the  Soap  Journal  by  a  chemist — working 
in  the  lines  represented  by  this  paper— who  took  occa- 
sion to  thus  express  himself  in  commenting  on  the  prize 
fund  mentioned  in  our  last  issue.  We  hope  that  these 
sentiments  will  find  a  response  in  the  minds  of  many 
capable  of  entertaining  useful  and  logical  thoughts  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  soap  and 
allied  products,  and  of  putting  the  same  on  paper  in  a 
form  ready — if  not  to  go  to  the  printer — to  be  dressed  up 
a  little  by  the  editor  before  being  set  into  type     . 


As  to  the  prize  fund  itself,  there  is  nothing  new  to 
report,  and,  we  therfore  can  only  repeat  that  we  have  $10 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  reading  matter  contributed 
to  our  pages.  The  amount  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is 
something  to  be  awarded  a  nrize  of  any  kind  even  if  it 


were  only  a  little  medal  whose  intrinsic  value  ordinarily 
is  small  and  certainly  nearly  always  less  than  $10.  We 
therefore  invite  contributions  of  readable  articles  and 
make  no  other  condition  than  that  the  contributions  sent 
be  marked  "Prize-Fund  Articles"  so  that  there  can- lie 
no  question  as  to  which  articles  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  competition.  The  award  will  be  made  by  the  contri- 
butors to  the  fund  within  a  reasonable  time. 


From  a  report  printed  in  this  issue  it  appears  that 
soap  manufacturers  of  this  country  at  least  have  not 
been  guilty  of  selling  soap  cheaper  in  foreign  countries 
than  at  home.     Nor  is  it  quite  plain  how  they  could. 


We  have  received  the  sample,  mentioned  in  our  last, 
of  toilet  soap  made  from  a  new  oil  derived  from  a  nut 
growing  in  Cuba.  The  cake  has  pretty  much  the  same 
appearance  as  though  made  from  cocoanut  oil,  and  in 
lathering  qualities  it  also  resembles  the  latter  closely. 
Though  apparently  not  just  made  when  received,  the 
cake  looks  so  far  as  if  it  would  not  change  particularly 
on  keeping  and  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  a  well-made,  serv- 
iceable, creditable  article  in  every  respect. 

The  great  abundance  of  these  nuts  reported  to  prevail 
in  Cuba,  together  with  the  conditions  of  cocoanuts  in 
the  Philippines,  give  promise  of  coming  to  the  aid  of 
soap  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  prices  for  cocoanut 
oil.  Whether  or  not,  however,  the  latter  will  not  be  more 
freely  used  for  edible  purposes  in  the  future  when  ma- 
chinery for  more  rational  utiliation  of  the  cocoanut 
products  will  be  more  generally  used  at  the  points  of 
production,  remains  to  be  seen.  Cocoanut  fat  for  cook- 
ing purposes  is  an  established  fact  and  will  appeal  to  the 
fancy  of  many  much  more  than  will  the  various  lard 
compounds  on  the  market.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
the  prices  and  uses  of  the  several  fats  named  will  in  the 
not  distant  future  enter  into  new  reciprocal  relations. 

If,  with  this,  the  new  process  of  soap  making,  of 
which  we  made  mention,  but  have  no  further  details  as 
}ret,  should  materialize,  the  picture  presented  by  the 
soap  factory  of  the  future  would,  look  rather  different 
from  the  present  one. 


Another    Conundrum. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Though  I  have  been  long  experienced  in  soap  making. 
I  have,  never  had  so  much  trouble  as  that  for  the  past 
two  months.  The  most  part  of  my  work  is  to  boil  a  set- 
tled soap  from  olive  oil,  olive  oil  foots,  red  oil,  etc.,  for 
mills.  For  the  last  two  months  the  soapT  boil  gets  a 
kind  of  white  crystals  on  the  surface.  I  have  tried 
every  possible  thing  to  prevent  it,  but  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, therefore  I  address  your  patrons  to  oblige  me  to 
tell  the  reason  for  it. — German-American. 
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The  Newly  Reported  Soap. 

JStew  York,  Oct.  5,  l'JOl. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — In  your  issue  of  Oct.  1  mention  is  made  of 
the  anticipated  patenting  of  a  new  process  by  which 
cotton-seed  oil,  kerosene  oil,  or  other  oils  or  fats  are 
successfully  combined  in  "a  very  useful  soap."  May  I, 
through  your  highly  valued  journal,  tender  my  felicita- 
tions to  the  unnamed  inventor  who  has  achieved  that 
very  desirable  combination,  and  my  condolences  to  the 
alleged  scientist  who  will  be  pained  by  this  absolute 
proof  of  his  ignorance  or  worse  in  swearing  that  such 
a  soap  would  be  "impossible." 

It  was  Prof.  Henry  S.  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who,  because  of  his  supposed 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  was  hired  to  support  certain 
allegations,  and  in  that  service  loyally  and  recklessly 
maintained  that  "kerosene  oil  could  not  be  combined  in 
a  soap;"  that  it  would  "always  remain  distinct"  from 
the  other  components  of  the  mass  into  which  it  had  been 
introduced,  "like  sand  in  sugar,"  and  that  even  so  little 
as  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  it  would  make  a  soft,  greasy,  sludgy 
mass  of  soap  containing  it.  But  then,  it  was  this  same 
Prof.  H.  S.  Morton  who  once  showed  to  a  convention  of 
coal  gas  producers  a  glowing  platinum  wire  and  solemn- 
ly assured  them  that  was  all  they  or  any  one  else  would 
ever  see  of  the  dreaded  electric  light,  for  which  they  had 
a  great  fear.  Yet,  if  he  read  the  newspapers  he  must 
have  known  that  Edison's  electric  lamps  had  already 
been  illuminating  Menlo  Park  during  hundreds  of  hours. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  reading  of  newspapers  was  some- 
thing he  had  not  been  paid  to  do. 

Doubtless,  he  will  read  by  an  electric  light,  such 
as  he  "staked  his  professional  reputation  would  never  be 
seen,"  the  report  that  a  patent  has  been  granted  for 
what  he  proclaimed,  as  a  chemist,  would  be  "an  absolute 
impossibility." 

Dick  Croker,  New  York's  "Squire  of  Wantage,"  is 
not  the  only  man  who  has  had  occasion  to  regret  public 
demonstration  that  he  was  "working  for  his  pocket  all 
the  time." 

Eespectfully  yours, 

Petrol. 


The  Nigre  Still  Rising. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — Have  seen  in  the  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal &  Mfg.  Chemist  the  question  of  "Who  can  tell" 
the  reason  that  the  kettles  would  not  work  well,  on  ac- 
count of  being  dished  too  much  and  consequently  forcing 
the  nigre  up  in  the  middle  of  the  kettle  ? 

Being  a  soap  maker  for  many  years  and  having 
worked  a  good  many  years,  especially  on  the  kettles 
mentioned,  I  have  discovered  through  my  long  expe- 


rience that  the  reason  the  soap  is  not  well  settled  and 
consequently  less  good  soap  could  be  taken  out  does  not 
concern  the  kettle  but  depends  on  the  finishing  of  the 
soap. 

By  finishing  the  soap  in  a  dished  kettle  the  soap  must 
be  perfectly  natural.  We  call  natural  soap  which  is 
saponified,  strengthening  and  settling. 

We  have  experienced  enough  that  soap  can  be  fin- 
ished stronger  and  weaker.  By  finishing  the  soap 
stronger  it  is  lively  in  keeping  up  a  mixture  of  nigre, 
and  trouble  results  in  filling,  but  the  practical  soap 
maker  puts  in  a  little  more  water  to  have  it  settled ;  al- 
though the  soap  is  natural  it  is  not  quite  because  the 
natural  soap  contains  more  water,  and  in  finishing  the 
soap  in  a  weak  way  I  think  the  soap  maker  ought  to 
know  the  trouble  that  can  arise.  By  finishing  the  soap 
in  a  kettle  which  is  not  dished  the  result  would  be  suc- 
cessful.. But  in  the  kettles  which  are  dished,  there  is 
no  matter  how  even  from  4  feet  to  more  than  12  feet, 
the  soap  ought  to  be  pure  natural.  There  is  only  one 
way,  that  is  to  make  the  strengthening  change  in  a  short 
settling,  run  the  lye  while  it  is  hot,  turn  on  open  steam 
the  same  day  until  the  soap  is  closed ;  leave  it  settle  over 
night  and  in  the  morning  run  a  little  lye  and  a  slimy 
mixture  until  you  will  see  soap;  turn  on  open  steam  and 
finish  the  soap  with  a  little  water  in  the  general  way. 
The  sljmy  mixture  is  no  more  than  3  per  cent.  By  get- 
ting the  slimy  mixture  cold  it  is  ground  soap  and  you 
can  use  it  for  the  next  batch. 

J.  Doushkes,  Soap  Maker. 


"That  Nigre"  Once  More. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Most  likely  it  is  because  smarter  colleagues  foresee 
the  occurrence  of  cases  like  these,  that  they  do  not  follow 
my  example  in  writing  their  experiences  for  publication ; 
it  obliges  the  writer  to  keep  on  doing  so  even  if  he  does 
not  feel  like  continuing. 

Nobody  likes  to  be  misunderstood,  and  as  the  occur- 
rence of  two  diametrically  opposed  explanations  for  the 
same  phenomenon,  while  it  may  have  amused  some  of 
your  readers,  may  also  illustrate  many  an  important  les- 
son, I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  your  readers  to  "look  more 
closely  and  systematically  at  things."  If  we  do  so,  we 
will  find  that  both  "Canuck"  and  the  writer  are  right, 
with  the  slight  difference  that  I  took  it  for  granted  we 
were  discussing  modern  methods.  The  explanation  of 
"Canuck"  takes  me  back  20  or  30  years  when  similar 
things  happened  to  me  as  to  "Canuck."  "Pan-Amer- 
ican," however,  very  properly  wishes  to  know  the  reason 
ivliy  and  there  are  so  many  if's  and  when's  in  soap- 
making  that  I  admit  my  folly  in  attempting  to  answer 
the  question  in  a  short  epistle  as  I  did  in  the  last  issue 
of  your  paper.     I  should  have  said  in  the  beginning 
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"study  thoroughly,  carefully  and  repeatedly  the  book 
American  Soaps,  after  you  have  mastered  its  contents, 
remember  that  the  rising  of  the  nigre  in  the  kettle  may 
be  due  to  causes  as  per  previous  essay  on  "The  Rising 
of  the  Nigre." 

What  "Canuck"  writes  is  also  quite  true  and  correct 
when  we  consider  hastily  boiled,  imperfect  soaps.  There 
are  more  of  them  than  is  generally  supposed,  especially 
when  materials  are  used  which  saponify  slowly,  say  such 
mixtures  which  contain  cotton-seed  oil,  impure,  poorly 
caustieized  lyes,  etc.,  these  may  have  been  boiled  for 
several  days,  pitched  and  "finished"  and  still  contain 
sufficient  uncombined  fats,  .which,  combining  later, 
evolve,  in  doing  so, .  sufficient  heat  to  cause  some  nigre 
mixed  with  soap  to  rise  in  the  soap;  (in  all  my  varied 
and  long-continued  experience  I  have  never  found  clear 
nigre  to  rise,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  inquirer 
means  nigrish  soap,  or  soap  mixed  with  foreign  matter  or 
nigre).  ,  In  other  cases,  when  poorly  caustieized  lyes 
have  been  used,  which  contain  carbonates,  these  decom- 
pose, liberating  carbonic  acid  which  causes  some  portion 
of  soap,  especially  those  next  to  the  nigre,  (which  latter 
contains  the  carbonates)  to  become  spongy,  and  so 
causes  these  to  rise ;  other  similar  causes  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble,  but  knowledge  about  soapmaking 
is  best  acquired  as  medicine  is  taken,  in  small  doses; 
it  is  easier  assimilated  and  does. more  good,  so  I  will  let 
the  above  be  enough  for  the  present. 

Yours  truly,       Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 

P.  S. — Shape  and  size  of  the  kettles  described  by 
"Pan-American"  will  not  be  the  cause  of  any  trouble; 
properly  selected  materials  well  managed  will  make  good 
soaps  for  ordinary  purposes. 


Why  The  Nigre  Won't  Stay  Down. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

In  September  number  of  Soap  Journal,  "Pan-Amer- 
ican" says  that,  in  setting  up  two  new  kettles  to  be  used 
in  making  settled  soap,  a  gentleman  who  has  had  some 
practice  in  boiling  soap,  informed  him  that  those  ket- 
tles would  not  work  well,  because  dished  too  much,  and 
that  the  nigre  would  be  forced  up  and  mixed  with  the 
clear  soap  while  settling,  etc.,  etc. 

Since  writing  that  communication,  "Pan-American" 
has  perhaps  made  several  batches  of  settled  soap  in  those 
kettles  and  has  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  that  none 
of  the  predictions  of  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  his 
communication  have  come  true.  The  form  of  his  kettles, 
as  described,  is  very  good,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  fact 
why  the  nigre  should  rise  and  the  pure  soap  go  down, 
in  a  kettle  of  shape  as  described,  or  in  one  of  any  other 
shape.  If  "Pan-American"  should  ever  find  soap  in  his 
kettles  mixed  with  nigre,  let  him  look  for  the  trouble 
in  his  valves. 


Just  25  years  ago,  we  also  set  up  two  new  kettles; 
their  bottoms  were  not  disked  too  much,  in  fact,  they 
were  not  dished  at  all,  but  these  kettles  were  properly 
proportioned  and  piped  and  worked  to  perfection;  how- 
ever, when  we  came  to  frame  the  first  batch  of  soap  we 
made  in  one  of  them,  we  noticed  nigre  mixed  with  the 
soap  after  taking  off  10  or  15  frames.  We  "re-pitched" 
that  soap  and  when  ready  to  frame,  found  Mr.  Nigre 
waiting  for  us  in  about  the  same  place.  Then  we  added 
new  stock,  boiled  and  finished  the  soap  with  extra  care, 
but  when  framing-day  came,  Mr.  Nigre  was  on  hand 
again  same  as  before.  We  were  non-plussed  and  ready  to 
believe  in  witchcraft,  but  after  going  over  the  kettle 
carefully,  found  that  all  our  trouble  was  due  to  leaky 
valves.  We  wanted  quick-acting  valves  on  our  new  ket- 
tles and  used  double  gate  lever  valves  that  were  guaran- 
teed steam  tight,  which  perhaps  they  were,  but  they  were 
not  water  tight,  and  permitted  the  condensed  water  in 
the  steam,  pipe  to  force  its  way  into  the  kettle  through 
the  open  steam  coil  and  disturb  the  nigre  sufficiently  to 
prevent  it  from  settling  properly,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  breaking  through  the  soap  on  top.  After  replacing 
the  gate  valves  by  a  double  set  of  globe  valves  with 
drain-cocks  between,  to  intercept  any  leak,  those  kettles 
have  given  us  no  further  trouble.  Would  further  say  to 
"Pan-American"  that  we  have  two  kettles  identical  in 
form  to  those  he  described,  but  somewhat  larger;  we 
like  them  better  than  any  of  our  others.  M. 


More  Light  on  The  Nigre. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  20,  1901. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Your  issue  of  Oct.  1  contains  two  answers  to  my 
query  on  page  11  of  the  Sept.  Journal,  relating  to  the 
rising  of  the  nigre ;  one  from  the  well-known,  able  soap- 
maker,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  whose  opinion  is  most  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  respect,  and  another  from  a  Canadian 
soapmaker,  whose  name  is  not  known. 

I  am  grateful  to  both  gentlemen  for  their  replies,  and 
I  wish  to  pursue  the  matter  still  further,  as  one  of  them 
says  it  is  because  the  soap  cools  too  quickly,  and  the 
other  that  the  soap  is  too  long  in  cooling. 

First,  Mr.  Schmidt  says  that  the  edges  of  the  soap 
cool,  contract,  and  fall  under  the  nigre,  forcing  it  up. 
On  this  theory,  how  could  we  ever  get  a  good  settle? 
Would  not  every  boil  be  spoiled  ?  Again,  he  says  that 
he  gets  better  soap  by  settling  it  in  batches  of  7,500  lbs. 
and  draws  it  from  the  big  kettle,  in  lieu  of  letting  it 
settle  in  the  kettle  all  in  one  batch.  Why  Avould  not  the 
same  trouble  arise  in  the  small  batch,  as  it  certainly 
would  cool  more  and  faster  around  the  outside  than  in 
the  kettle  ? 

It  is  generally  understood  by  soapmaker s,  and  I  think 
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the  authorities  agree,  that  the  best  settle  is  obtained  by 
keeping  the  soap  hot  as  long  as  possible  and  consequent- 
ly thinly  liquid,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  best  con- 
dition for  dropping" the  impurities,  or  nigre.  Hence  the 
saying,  ''The  larger  the  kettle,  the  better  the  settle." 

Hoping   to   hear   from  those   gentlemen   again,   and 
others  also  on  this  subject,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly. 

Past-American. 


Silicate  of  Soap  Makers. 

Washington,  Oct.  19,  1901. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — We  have  noticed  in  your  excellent  Jour- 
nal of  the  issue  dated  Oct.  1,  1901,  on  page  45,  a  para- 
graph in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  silicate  of  soda 
to  the  following  effect : 

"Gossage  of  Liverpool  are  makers  to  the  trade  and 
have  long  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their 
products." 

As  we  are  the  largest  makers  of  silicate  of  soda  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  probably  in  the  world,  and  the 
excellence  of  our  products  is  well  known  in  the  trade 
whom  we  supply  in  large  quantities,  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  correct  the  impression  which 
your  paragraph  is  calculated  to  give,  both  from  a  sense 
of  fairness  to  us  on  the  one  hand  and  also  in  the  inter- 
ests of  your  very  important  journal. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  this  correction,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jos.  Ckosfield  &  Sons,  Ltd., 

F.  Roberts,  Director. 

[The  item  referred  to  appeared  in  the  report  of  ex- 
amination questions  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute;  these  and  the  answers  are  always  interesting 
and  as  such  we  were  glad  to  print  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.  We  have 'occasion  to  refer  on  another  page 
to  the  backwardness  of  things  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tute in  keeping  up  with  the  times,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  fully  that  our  correspondents'  correction  rests 
on  good  grounds. — Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


Obituary. 

It  is  once  more  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  soap  business. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Philadel- 
phia Quartz  Co.,  and  also  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  S.  & 
Thomas  Elkinton  of  Philadelphia,  died  on  Sept.  29, 
1901,  in  his  66th  year. 


He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  the  8th  of  January, 
1836,  in  the  dwelling  next  to  his  father's  soap  factory: 
as  he  grew  to  manhood  he  became  warmly  interested  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  growth  of  the  city  and  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  while  never  taking  any  active 
part  in  its  government,  he  was  a  fair  type  of  a  Philadel- 
phia business  man. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  21  years,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  firm  of  Joseph  Elkinton  &  Son,  whose  business 
was  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles  and  sal  soda.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  father  in  1862,  the  firm  became' 
Joseph  S.  &  Thomas  Elkinton.  A  little  later,  the  firm 
assuming  the  manufacture  of  some  other  chemicals, 
traded  also  as  The  Philadelphia  Quartz  Co.,  and  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  became  the  active  and  financial 
partner  of  the  concern,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  business  life  of  Thomas  Elkinton  was  marked  by 
close  application,  and  all  his  transactions  with  others, 
were  characterized  by  strict  integrity,  uprightness  and 
a  fair  consideration  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
and  these  traits,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  were  crowned 
with  success. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  Thomas  Elkinton's  life, 
however,  was  apart  from  his  business  career.  His  sym- 
pathy for  those  of  his  fellow  beings,  who  were  in  dis- 
tress or  suffering  from  whatever  cause,  was  deep  and 
tender,  and  many  could  bear  testimony  to  the  relief 
that  had  come  to  them  through  his  generosity. 


Soap  Prices,  For  Sale  at  Home 
and  Abroad. 

It  lias  long  been  claimed,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
tariff  arguments,  that  certain  American  goods  arc  sold 
more  cheaply  in  foreign  countries  than  at  home.  The 
Industrial  Commission  has  investigated  this  question 
and  prepared  a  report  from  answers  made  by  several 
hundred  large  manufacturers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  answers  are  from  soap,  per- 
fume and  candle  manufacturers  (the  names  of  the 
firms  answering  being  kept  secret,  as  agreed)  and  from 
them  the  following  statements  are  derived : 

One  firm,  manufacturing  soaps  for  woolen  and  cot- 
ton mills  and  producing  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  United 
States  output,  formerly  exported  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  its 
product  to  England  and  Germany,  but  the  prices  secured 
were  always  lower  than  those  realized  in  the  United 
States,  hence  it  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  foreign 
market. 

Another  establishment,  manufacturing  soaps  and 
producing  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  output, 
exported  considerable  quantities  to  the  West  Indies, 
Smith  Africa,  China  and  Canada.  The  prices  received 
Mere  no  lower  except  that  sometimes  freight  to  New 
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York  was  paid,  whereas  domestic  sales  were  f.  o.  b.  fac- 
tory. 

A  third  factory  mamif acturing  candles,  stearine,  and 
red  oil,  exported  last  year  $60,000  worth,  or  about  10 
per  cent,  of  its  output,  to  Spanish- American  countries 
and  Europe,  realizing  prices  no  lower  than  those  secured 
in  the  domestic  market. 

And,  lastly,  a  fourth  firm,  manufacturing  scouring 
soap  and  cottonseed  oil,  exported  about  80  per  cent,  of 
its  product  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
Italy,  etc.  It  made  lower  prices  only  when  freight  hap- 
pened to  be  lower  than  to  New  York.  This  establish- 
ment writes:  "All  prices  are  made  by  adding  freight 
and  other  charges  to  the  nearest  f.  o.  b.  factory.  At 
certain  seasons  freights  to  Liverpool  are  lower  than  to 
New  York.  Therefore,  when  this  condition  exists  prices 
in  Liverpool  are  lower  than  in  New  York." 


The  Use  of  Rosin  in  Soap. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  wrote  a  composition  on 
a  well-known  animal  and  stated  therein  that  "the  craw- 
fish is  a  red  fish  that  walks  backward."  The  teacher,  on 
reading  it,  remarked  that  this  was  a  very  fine  descrip- 
tion, but  not  exactly  faultless  in  that  the  animal  in 
question  was  not  red  till  boiled,  was  not  a  fish,  and  did 
not  walk  backward. 

In  the  same  sense  there  is  written  a  wealth  of  very 
fine  articles  on  soap  making.  In  the  various  technical 
journals  of  the  world — chemical  papers,  soap  journals, 
textile  reviews,  drug  gazettes,  textile  reporters,  laundry 
monitors  and  oil  magazines — there  appear  every  month 
a  number  of  articles  on  soap  written  evidently  by  pro- 
fessional writers  on  the  strength  of  encyclopedia  infor- 
mation alone.  These  make  very  fine  reading — in  the 
foregoing  sense.  Ordinarily  we  simply  pass  these  arti- 
cles by,  but  now  we  come  across  one  that  claimed  our  at- 
tention by  reason  of  being  a  most  typical  product  of  this 
kind.  It  is  "from  the  French  by  Charles  Baron,"  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Chimie  Industrielle,  and  is 
such  an  odd  mixture  of  scientific  jargon,  entirely  imprac- 
ticable, self-made  observations  and  old-fashioned  ideas 
as  laid  down  in  books  written  long  ago  by  equally  theo- 
retical men,  that  we  can  just  picture  to  ourselves  the 
author  as  he  chews  his  penholder  and  runs  his  fingers 
over  the  familiar  "lexicon  of  chemical  manufacturers" 
for  his  main  points. 

With  this  little  introduction  to  explain  what  we  mean 
by  reprinting  such  a  stupendous  aggregation  of  soap- 
makers'  knowledge  "from  the  French"  we  let  the  article 
itself  follow  herewith.     (We  won't  do  it  again.) 

"The  real  value  of  colophony  resin,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  is  not  yet  well  known. 

The  resinates  of  potash  or  of  soda  dissolved  in  water, 


and  yielding  an  abundant  lather — from  this  it  is  con- 
cluded that  a  certain  proportion  of  resin  can  be  intro- 
duced advantageously  in  soap.  Some  authors  claim  that 
resinous  soaps  are  preferable  to  others  in  the  fulling  of 
cloth. 

According  to  my  view,  the  use  of  colophony  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  is  very  deleterious.  The  resins 
form  salts  called  "resinates,"  improperly  called  resin 
soaps.  These,  it  is  true,  produce  a  lather  with  water  like 
soaps  composed  of  fatty  substances,  but  they  are  not 
precipitated  or  separated  by  sea  salt  like  ordinary  soaps. 

Woolen  manufacturers  are  not  usually  in  favor  of 
resinous  soaps.  Occasionally  there  are  fullers  who  claim 
that  they  are  useful  in  their  operations.  But  others  in- 
sist that  such  soaps,  even  if  they  aid  the  fulling  by  the 
action  of  the  pitchy  principle  of  the  resin,  which  makes 
the  threads  adhere  better,  they  are  very  annoying  in  the 
dressing  and  necessary  preparation  of  the  woolly  ma- 
terials. Wool  washers  and  combers  generally  assert  that 
wools  washed  with  resinous  soap  do  not  cleanse  well, 
yielding  when  dried  an  impalpable  powder,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  this  inconvenience 
is  not  met  with  when  the  cleaning  and  washing  have 
been  done  with  pure  soaps. 

In  America,  but  chiefly  in  England,  colophonjr  is 
used  in  soaps  with  a  basis  of  animal  fat  to  conceal  the 
odor  sui  generis  of  the  fatty  acids.  When  the  quantity 
of  resin  is  considerable,  a  certain  amount  of  sodium 
sulphate,  crystalized  or  pulverized,  is  added  to  the  soap. 
It  is  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  the  soap  when 
sufficiently  concentrated.  The  sodium  sulphate  can  be 
readily  replaced  with  the  carbonate  which  is  introduced 
into  the  paste  by  the  same  process  to  give  it  more  consis- 
tency. But  this  adulteration,,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
timacy of  the  mixture,  is  always  apparent.  It  is  above 
all  marked  by  small  white  particles  formed  by  the  sul- 
phate or  carbonate  not  perfectly  mixed  with  the  soap. 

The  resins  dissolve  very  readily  in  fixed  oils,  and  when 
mixed  in  small  quantities  conceals  their  presence.  The 
resins  also  dissolve  in  alkalies,  but  they  act  as  weak  acids 
only. 

Mixed  with  fatty  substances,  the  soaps  that  they  form 
are  not  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride.  They  can  be 
manufactured  only  by  filling  and  evaporation,  and  with 
solutions,  like  pure  soaps. 

Resin  soaps,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yield  resin 
acids  which,  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  precipitated  by 
water,  they  render  milky.  These  do  not,  like  fatty  acids, 
collect  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  property  favors 
the  opinion  that  resins  in  soap  do  not  produce  any  de- 
tergent effect,  and  that  their  presence  is  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  at  the  price  of  soap.  It  is  certain  that  if  they 
were  more  costly  they  would  not  be  used  to  adulterate 
oils  or  to  alter  the  quality  of  soap. 
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The  mixture  of  fatty  and  resinous  substances  saponi- 
fied produces  particular  effects.  Soda  or  potash  soaps 
containing  resinous  substances  are  always  more  or  less 
sticky.  It  is  owing  to  this  fault  that  the  manufacturers 
of  cloth  attribute  the  roughness,  the  adherence  in  the 
dressing,  the  inequality  of  color  and  the  greasy,  shiny 
appearance  of  their  products  which  have  been  fulled 
with  resin  soaps.  The  resin  introduced  in  certain  quan- 
tities imparts  a  characteristic  odor.  To  conceal  this 
essense  of  lavender  or  mirbane  is  used.  Given  two  soaps 
manufactured  with  the  same  fatty  substances,  of  which 
one  has  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  the  soap  containing 
the  resin  will  always  have  a  browner  color  than  that 
which  does  not.  Eesin  in  its  natural  state  colors  the 
soaps  dull  yellow  or  yellowish  brown.  Resinous  sub- 
stances always  produce  soap  softer  than  those  manu- 
factured with  fatty  substances. 

Resin  soap  has  but  one  advantage:  it  can  be  used 
with  sea  water.  Only  in  this  way  can  good  results  be 
obtained. 

In  a  word,  the  resinates  are  not  known  to  have  the 
least  detersive  action.  Their  mixture  with  soap  is  gen- 
erally useless,  often  annoying  and  always  prejudicial. 

In  France,  as  everywhere  else,  a  low  price  is  desir- 
able, even  when  cheapness  is  prejudicial  to  quality.  If 
sales  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  are  to  be  increased 
by  cheapening  the  price,  soaps  ought  not  to  be  of  this 
class." 


On  the   Effect  of  Salt  in  the  Saponification 
of  Fatty  Acids  by  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

We  translate  the  following  interesting  article  by  Dr. 
C.  Stiepel,  from  the  Seifenfabrikant: 

When  I  add  to  a  soda  ash  solution  an  excess  of  fatty 
acid  and  boil,  the  first  effect  is  a  violent,  decreasing  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  if  then  I  add  later  on  even 
a  small  quantity  only  of  ordinary  salt  and  continue  the 
boiling,  there  occurs  without  obvious  cause  a  renewed 
evolution  of  the  same  gas.  For  this  phenomenon  I  found 
no  explanation  some  time  ago,  but  expressed  myself  as 
opposed  to  the  view  held  by  Schaedler  in  his  work  on  the 
technology  of  fats  and  oils,  who  referred  the  occurrence 
to  the  formation  of  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  for  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  we  work  or  should  at  least  work  approxi- 
mately— the  boiling  point — is  at  100°  C,  at  which  a  for- 
mation of  bicarbonate  of  soda  from  the  carbonate  and 
carbonic  acid  cannot  occur,  since  the  former  salt  is  de- 
composed at  about  70°  C. 

In  connection  with  other  work  on  the  saponification 
of  fats  and  fatty  acids  I  observed  similar  phenomena 
which  afford  a  clear  conception  of  the  cause  of  the  occur- 
rence just  mentioned. 

In  the  following  I  desire  to  give  an  explanation,  based 
on  experimental  determinations,  of  this  phenomenon  and 


hope  it  will  meet  general  interest  since  it  is  always  use- 
ful to  know  the  aim  and  the  effect  of  every  operation 
carried  out. 

The  ordinary  method,  I  may  say,  of  determining  the 
saponification  number  of  a  fatty  acid  consists  in  dis- 
solving the  latter  in  alcohol  and  titrating  with  alcoholic 
or  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  using  phenol phtalein  as 
indicator.  If  this  test  were  made  in  purely  watery  solu- 
tions the  results  would  be  entirely  wrong.  The  cause 
of  this  latter  fact  lies  in  the  behavior  of  soaps  in  dilute 
watery  solutions. 

Xearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Chevreul  explained  cor- 
rectly the  action  of  soap  in  watery  solution,  pointing  out 
that  the  soap  breaks  up  in  these  into  an  acid  salt  and 
free  alkali.  According  to  more  recent  investigations  one 
is  fully  justified  to  determine  the  degree  of  alkalinity  by 
titration  with  phenolphtalein  as  indicator. 

The  quantity  of  the  alkali  thus  separated  depends  on 
the  concentration  of  the  soap  solution.  The  higher  the 
concentration  the  less  is  the  separation  of  alkali  and 
the  conditions  in  practical  soapmaking  are  such  that 
with  fatty  acid  saponified  till  neutral  with  caustic  alkali 
— one  molecule  of  fatty  acid  to  one  of  caustic  alkali — 
only  an  extremely  small  degree  of  alkalinity  can  be 
proven  with  phenolphtalein.  But  this  is  not  so  when 
working  with  dilute  solutions  such  as  are  employed  in 
determining  the  saponification  number  of  a  fatty  acid 
where  one  or  two  parts  of  fatty  acid  are  used  with  100 
parts  of  fluid.  If  we  try  in  the  latter  proportions  to 
saponify  fatty  acids  in  hot  watery  solutions  until  phe- 
nolphtalein shows  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  fatty  acid 
disappears  from  the  surface  after  the  addition  of  a  little 
alkali,  a  homogeneous  mass  being  formed,  but  alkalinity 
is  already  present  when  about  half  the  amount  of  alkali 
is  added  that  has  been  determined  from  the  saponifica- 
tion number.  Hence  the  point  of  saturation  between 
fatty  acid  and  alkali  is  here  equal  to  that  shown  by 
neutral  soaps  in  contact  with  much  water,  i.  e.,  there  is 
only  half  a  molecule  of  alkali  to  one  of  fatty  acid;  the 
alkali  further  added  (or  separated)  is  present  in  a  free 
state  and  indicated  as  such  by  phenolphtalein. 

In  concentraed  soap  solutions  ("soap  pastes"),  as  al- 
ready stated,  we  do  not  have  this  extensive  decomposi- 
tion of  the  soap ;  now,  we  may  consider  every  soap  paste 
as  a  supersaturated  soap  solution — as  a  solution  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  salting  out  (graining).  This 
condition  may  be  reached  also  by  adding  common  salt  to 
thin  soap  solutions,  and  if  we  grant  the  correctness  of 
this  view,  such  soap  solutions — brought  nearer  by  means 
of  salt  to  the  point  of  salting  out — must  also  show  a 
different  neutralizing  point  than  do  the  equally  concen- 
trated soap  solutions  without  salt  addition.  My  view 
to  that  effect  is  confirmed  by  experimental  titrations  in 
which  the  saponification  number  of  the  fatty  acids  from 
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tallow  was  determined  by  alcoholic  titration  and  then 
trial  titrations  were  made — on  one  hand  of  the  fatty 
acids  in  hot  watery  solutions  of  alkali  and  on  the  other 
of  the  fatty  acids  in  hot  watery  solutions  with  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  amounts  of  salt.  The  proportions  were 
about  5  parts  fatty  acid  and  100  parts  water. 
The  results  were  as  follows : 

TABLE  I. 

TITRATIONS  OF  FATTY  ACIDS  FROM  TALLOW  IN  AQUEOUS 
SOLUTIONS  AND  IN  AQUEOUS  SOLUTIONS  WITH  SALT. 

Saponification 
(4.91  parts  fatty  acid  in  100  parts  water.)        Number. 

In  alcoholic  solution 200 

With  water,  no  salt 99.8 

With  water,  i/2  part  salt 124 

With  water,  1  part  salt 151 

With  water,  5  parts  salt 161 

With  water,  7  parts  salt 182 

Though  the  point  of  neutrality  and  the  appearance 
of  alkali  was  not  so  clear-cut  as  ordinarily  required  in 
titration,  the  error  so  caused  is  immaterial  in  view  of 
the  great  differences  found. 

Corresponding  to  the  ready  separation  of  tallow  soap 
by  salt,  a  curd  soap  was  formed  on  addition  of  the  7 
parts  of  salt,  without  however  (as  with  concentrated 
soap  pastes)  having  really  fully  reached  the  point  of 
neutralization.  The  reason  for  this  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  separation  which  occurred.  But  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  by  addition  of  salt  this  point  could  be 
reached  at  all  the  same  experiments  were  made  with 
the  fatty  acids  from  cocoanut  oil  as  these  form  soaps 
whose  solutions  take  up  much  more  salt  before  sepa- 
rating. 

The  results  were  as  per  the  following : 
TABLE  II. 

TITRATIONS    OF    FATTY    ACIDS    FROM    COCOANUT    OIL    IN 
AQUEOUS  SOLUTIONS  AND  IN  AQUEOUS  SOLU- 
TIONS CONTAINING  SALT. 

Saponification 
(4.95  parts  fatty  acid  in  100  parts  water.)         Number. 

Saponification  number  of  fatty  acid 270 

With  water  and  no  salt 165 

With  water  and  5  parts'salt 194 

With  water  and  10  parts  salt 213 

With  water  and  15  parts  salt  the  soap  separated. 
So  here  also  the  real  point  of  neutrality  was  not 
reached,  owing  to  the  separation  of  soap.  But  both 
series  of  experiments  demonstrate  equally  that  by  the 
addition  of  salt  or  by  reducing  the  capacity  for  dissolv- 
ing soap,  the  point  of  neutralization  of  the  fatty  acid  is 
brought  materially  nearer  to  the  real  point  of  neutraliza- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  separation  of  solid  soap  of  an  acid  char- 
acter toward  the  end  of  reaction,  the  influence  of  small 


amounts  of  alkali  is  made  so  difficult  that  not  without  an 
excess  of  alkali  the  real  point  of  neutralization  can  be 
reached,  so  that  the  latter  is  not  in  evidence. 

To  explain  now  the  action  of  the  salt,  I  will  not  pass 
on  to  the  complicated,  theoretical,  physico-chemical 
theories  of  dissociation,  but  will  only  state  what  the  ex- 
periments clearly  teach. 

"Through  the  influence  of  the  salt  the  acid  character 
of  the  fatty  acids  is  raised,  and  in  equal  concentration 
they  are  thereby  enabled  to  combine  with  more  alkali 
than  they  can  in  purely  watery  solutions." 

As  an  internal  cause  we  may  consider  the  lessened 
solubility  of  soap  in  salt  water. 

In  saponifying  fatty  acids  in  practical  working  these 
conditions  may  also  be  brought  about  without  the  use  of 
salt  by  proportioning  the  amount  of  water  to  those  of 
fatty  acids  and  alkali,  inasmuch  as  the  soap  formed  acts 
by  its  large  amount  in  a  similar  way  (though  far  less 
strongly)  as  does  the  salt;  the  conditions  are  then  more 
favorable  in  so  far  as  no  solid  soap  separates  to  impede 
the  further  action  of  the  alkali. 

The  titration  of  fatty  acids  in  alcoholic  solution,  in 
which  we  reach  the  neutral  salt  of  the  fatty  acids,  can 
also  be  similarly  explained.  We  have  here  the  by  no 
means  only  ease  in  which  alcohol  acts  similarly,  though 
less  markedly  so,  as  does  salt.  Alcohol  itself  can  dis- 
solve but  little  soap  and* a  hot,  thinly-liquid  alcoholic 
soap  solution  corresponds  to  a  soap  paste  which,  in  the 
cold,  both  congeal  to  a  jelly. 

As  it  may  interest  one  or  the  other  ^reader  I  would 
point  out  that  the  rapidity  of  inversion  of  solutions  of 
sugar  by  acids  is  considered  fundamentally  as  a  measure 
for  the  strength  of  the  acid  character  of  .the  acid  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  known  that  the  rapidity  of  inver- 
sion of  sugar  solutions  by  means  of  acetic  acid  may  be 
doubled  by  the  effect  of  salt. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  however,  only  a  few  words 
are  needed  in  explanation. 

In  saponifying  fatty  acids  by  soda  ash  the  acid  char- 
acter of  the  fatty  acids  is  of  far  greater  import  than  in 
the  case  of  combining  fatty  acids  with  free  alkali.  Here 
the  fatty  acid  has  to  force  out  of  its  combination  with 
soda  an  almost  equally  strong  acid — carbonic  acid — 
before  it  can  combine  with  the  alkali.  Though  working, 
in  actual  practice,  in  saponifying  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  concentrations  in  which  with  the  use  of  free  alkali 
there  would  quickly  result  complete  saponification,  there 
occurs  a  reaction  at  a  certain  point  in  the  soda  ash  sapo- 
nification at  which  free  fatty  acids  exist  alongside  of 
soda  without  mutually  reacting  at  all.  If  we  now  add 
even  a  small  quantity  only  of  common  salt,  the  reaction 
promptly  starts  again,  as  may  be  known  by  the  framing 
up  of  the  mass.  Here  also  the  salt  increases  the  acid 
character  of  the  fatty  acid  by  bringing  the  soap  nearer 
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to  the  point  of  graining  out.  That  a  complete  saponifi- 
cation with  soda  ash  can  really  be  reached,  while  I  could 
not  succeed  in  it  with  the  experimental  titrations  with 
alkali  in  dilute  aqueous  solutions  is  due  solely  to  the 
different  degrees  of  concentration,  since  in  the  saponifi- 
cation with  soda  ash  in  proportionate  concentrations  of 
about  1.1  so  little  salt  is  sufficient- to  finish  the  saponi- 
fication that  no  separation  of  soap  can  occur. 

I  close  this  communication  in  the  hope  to  have  thereby 
added  a  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chemical  action  in 
the  saponification  of  fatty  acids  by  means  of  soda  ash. 


The  Make-Up  of  Associations. 

While  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  soap- 
makers'  Association  is  made  up  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion fitting  the  personal  of  any  other  association,  yet 
human  nature  is  sufficiently  alike  the  world  over  to  allow 
us  to  extract  a  little  amusement  from  the  following 
description  of  associations  in  general.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  signing  himself  "The  Stroller"  and.  has  refer- 
ence especially  to  druggists'  associations,  being  written 
for  the  Druggists'  Circular.  It  will  be  entertaining  to 
soap  manufacturers  at  this  time. 

Every  'traveller  around  to  pharmaceutical  meetings 
has  met  many  different  types  of  men.  I  have  been  to 
many  meetings,  and  the  men  I  have  met  are  very  much 
like  those  who  have  been  encountered  by  some  other 
stroller  who  has  been  to  entirely  different  meetings. 
Some  of  these  fellows  impress  us  favorably,  some  un- 
favorably, and  some  neuter — if  you  will  pardon  an 
archaic  use  of  a  word  which  has  become  associated  solely 
with  gender.  The  man  whom  we  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence, however,  is  frequently  one  of  the  best  and  smartest 
fellows  in  the  association — after  you  get  to  know  him 
well. 

THE   BANTAM    ORACLE,    AND   THE   MAN   WHO    EXCELS    IN 
THINKING    PARTS. 

Compared  with  the  cocky  little  self-assertive  fellow, 
the  indifferent  member  doesn't  seem  to  be  one,  two, 
three.  The  former,  with  enough  nerve  to  assume  the 
governorship  of  the  state  if  he  were  requested,  or  even 
to  accept  the  position  of  minister  to  China,  reads  two  or 
three  papers  on  subjects  wide  apart,  and  such  an  adept 
is  he  in  the  use  of  words  and  so  glibly  does  he  roll  them 
off  his  tongue,  that  any  ignorance  of  his  subject  with 
which  he  may  be  affected  is  lost  sight  of  by  his  hearers 
Oh,  he's  a  slick  'un,  and  when  a  man  with  ten  times  the 
brains  and  one-tenth  the  words  gets  up  to  point  out  a 
few  things — er,  which  seem  to  him — er,  although  he  may 
be — er,  mistaken — er,  to — er,  be — er,  somewhat  mislead- 
ing— er,  as  it  were — er,  the  reader  of  the  paper  jumps 
to  his  feet,  and  although  the  chair  rules  that  the  other 
member  has  the  floor,  takes  his  objections  right  out  of 
his  mouth,  washes  them  away  with  a  torrent  of  fine 


sounding  language,  and  leaves  the  slower  brother  help- 
lessly in  his  seat  and  disgust.  Then  our  cocky  friend 
looks  around  the  hall  with  an  expression  of  triumphant 
scorn,  or  perhaps  a  half-patronizing  leer  which  seems  to 
say,  "Oh,  really  now  I  hate  to  have  to  do  this,  but  then 
he  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to" — etc.  When  the 
members  get  a  chance  to  give  the  matter  a  sober  second 
thought  they  will  see  that  Old  Slowey  was  right,  but  in 
the  mean  time  they  have  elected  the  swift  brother  local 
secretary  for  the  next  meeting.  And  to  be  just,  he  makes 
a  good  one.  The  next  year  he  is  made  vice-president, 
while  the  abler  man  remains  in  the  ranks,  and  his  friends 
talk  about  the  association  being  run  by  a  ring,  and 
everything  being  cut  and  dried.  The  friends  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  however,  speak  of  the  epaulets  being 
conferred  upon  those  who  have  stood  the  brunt  of  the 
fight. 

Now,  shall  we  kill  this  specimen?  Not  at  all.  He 
may  not  please  some  of  us,  but  he  adds  to  the  gaity  of 
nations,  and  helps  to  keep  the  association  from  dying  of 
dry  rot. 

THE   POLITICIAN. 

Then  there  is  the  gammony  old  duffer  who  has  long 
since  been  through  the  chairs,  and  is  now  on  the  board. 
He  is  not  so  much  on  reading  papers,  although  the 
younger  members  think  that  he  could  write  a  creditable 
essay  on  any  subject  if  he  only  wanted  to,  but,  of  course, 
understand  that  his  reputation  is  too  well  established  for 
him  to  need  to  do  anything  to  add  to  it. 

He  is  an  astute  politician.  He  says  that  he  wants  to 
see  the  younger  men  take  the  leading  parts.  He  has 
something  pleasant,  perhaps  even  complimentary,  to  say 
to  every  one  on  the  quiet,  and  each  one  thinks  that  he  is 
a  favorite  and  by  rubbing  the  old  man  the  right  way  may 
get  something  out  of  it.  Therefore  the  old  man  is  quite 
a  power;  he  manages  to  keep  in  with  all  factions,  and 
what  he  says  goes.  He  remains  on  the  board  as  long  as 
he  likes,  unless  some  fresh  governor  comes  along,  gets 
on  to  him,  and  gives  him  the  G.  B. 

He  oughtn't  to  be  killed,  either.  He  is  not  only  orna- 
mental, but  useful.  Many  times  he  adroitly  prevents 
bad  feeling  from  breaking  out,  and  when,  in  deference 
to  his  long  service  and  good  record,  he  is  asked  to  occupy 
the  chair  temporarily,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the 
boys  all  vie  in  showing  before  him  deference  and  making 
everything  pass  off  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

He  always  sits  at  the  right  of  the  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet,  and  no  list  of  toasts  would  be  complete  without 
one  of  "Our  Association,"  to  be  responded  to  by  him. 

THE   PLODDER. 

We  all  know  the  plodder.  Poor  old  plodder !  At  col- 
lege he  did  not  go  in  for  a  good  time  'o  nights,  but  burnt 
the  midnight  oil  as  he  bent  oVer  his  books.  His  thesis 
was  so  good  that  the  prof essor  insisted  that  it  be  pub- 
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lished  in  full  in  the  college  paper,  where,  of  course,  no 
one  ever  read  it,  although  every  one  who  saw  it  said  it 
must  be  first-rate. 

The  plodder  hadn't  much  taste  for  washing  bottles, 
selling  ready-made  hand-me-downs,  and  drawing  soda, 
at  twelve  per,  and  he  woiild  have  failed  in  business  for 
himself  even  if  he  could  have  raised  the  price.  He 
wanted  to  see  pharmacy  a  profession,  but  as  the  teles- 
cope was  not  working,  he  got  a  position  in  a  manufactur- 
ing house.  Here  he  does  good  work,  but  when  his  arti- 
cles are  published  in  the  house  organ  his  name  does  not 
appear. 

He  brings  a  good  paper  along  with  him,  which  is  ac- 
cepted on  its  merits  alone — for  he  is  no  wire-puller.  He 
makes  friends  with  difficulty,  but  those  who  have  known 
him  the  longest  like  him  the  best.  He  is  a  useful  mem- 
ber, and  some  day  in  a  burst  of  righteous  generosity  his 
fellows  will  rise  and  reward  him  by  electing  him  a  dele- 
gate to  the  meeting  of  a  sister  association. 

THE   KICKER. 

As  in  days  of  old  the  poor  were  said  to  be  always 
around,  so  now  with  the  kicker.  He  is  ubiquitous;  we 
have  him  with  us  always.  You  would  think  from  the 
way  things  displease  him  he  would  stay  away.  Not  so — 
he  couldn't  be  paid  to.  If  he  were  not  there  he  could  not 
knock,  and  with  him  to  knock  is  to  live. 

Things  are  not  like  they  used  to  be.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  back  in  the  early  'nineties  we  had  an  association 
to  be  proud  of — the  best  men  in  the  state  were  at  its 
head — the  meetings  were  worth  coming  to — the  time  of 
year  when  the  meetings  were  held  was  so  much  more 
propitious — the  speeches  were  more  eloquent — things 
were  better  managed — all  this  claptrap  and  tommy  rot 
was  not  heard  of  in  those  days — the  action  of  some  of 
these  new  members  wouldn't  have  been  allowed,  no 
sir-r-r,  and — and  as  much  more  of  the  same  as  any  one 
will  listen  to. 

This  man  gets  as  much  enjoyment  out  of  the  meeting 
as  the  next  one,  and  he  furnishes  as  much,  too — but  a 
little  of  him  at  a  time  is  all  that  we  can  use.  He  is  not 
prompted  by  malice  when  he  says  that  the  association  is 
going  to  the  demnition  bow-wows.  If  an  association  has 
faults  it  is  no  kindness  to  it  to  have  them  covered  up 
until  it  is  too  late  to  mend  them.  The  kicker  could  not 
be  the  plodder  any  more  than  the  plodder  could  take  the 
kicker's  place.  Each  is  a  product  mainly  of  heredity 
and  environment — principally  the  former — so  no  matter 
how  you  may  feel  about  it  at  times,  please  don't  shoot 
the  kicker. 

THE   INDISPENSABLE   MAN. 

There  is  one  man  in  the  association  whom  every 
member  esteems  it  an  honor  to  call  his  friend.  He  is  one 
of  the  first  to  arrive,  and  is  solid  with  the  hotel  clerk 
the  day  before  the  convention  opens.    He  meets  the  train 


and  greets  all  the  old  timers  with  a  hearty  handshake; 
the  names  of  the  novitiates  he  knows  before  the  'bus 
starts.  He  tells  the  clerk  that  this  gentleman  here  is  a 
particular  friend  of  his,  a  leading  member,  and  must 
have  a  cool  front  room.  He  jollies  the  head  waiter,  and 
nothing  that  the  waiters  can  lay  hands  on  is  too  good 
for  him  and  his  friends — those  ebony  minions  can  tell 
by  looking  at  his  ruddy  face  and  rotund  paunch  that  he 
is  accustomed  to  the  best. 

This  is  a  nice  fellow.  He  comes  around  to  see  if  the 
reporters  have  good  tables  where  they  can  both  see  and 
hear,  although  it  is  not  his  business  to  provide  them.  If 
anything  is  lacking  he  calls  the  first  bell-boy  that  heaves 
in  sight  and  sends  him  for  it — the  boy  neglecting  a  pre- 
vious order  to  get  the  extra  chair,  pitcher  of  water,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

This  man  knows  where  the  best  bowling  alleys  in 
town  are,  and  gets  up  a  couple  of  teams  to  roll  a  match. 
If  he  happens  to  be  in  the  hall  at  the  time  he  will  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  thanks  to  somebody.  Perhaps  he  is  a 
travelling  man  himself,  but  if  he  isn't  he  will  steer  the 
fellows  around  to  the  exhibit  of  a  friend  of  his  who  is 
in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

We  know  this  man,  and  we  love  him,  and  the  fact  that 
he  would  go  all  to  pieces  if  called  upon  to  preside  over  a 
stormy  session,  or  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  power  to 
make  original  scientific  research,  detracts  not  an  iota 
from  our  regard  for  him.  Every  man  according  to  his 
talent,  and  this  one  can  bring  in  more  applications  for 
membership  than  any  other  three  in  the  association,  and 
when  he  asks  an  old  member  to  be  at  the  next  meeting 
as  a  special  favor  to  him,  that  old  member  will  be  there 
or  break  a  trace  trying. 

THE   GOOD  MAN   GONE   WRONG. 

There  is  another  man  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
omit,  but  no  association  is  complete  without  him.  He 
seems  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  see  that  all 
the  business  is  conducted  with  a  due  regard  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  the  occasion  and  the  rights  of  the  absent. 
He  is  frequently  so  tragic  as  to  become  comic,  and  not 
infrequently  gives  a  free  exhibition  of  moral  courage 
by  being  the  only  one  to  rise  when  the  noes  are  called  for. 
He  has  been  known  to  provoke  a  hearty  laugh  (in  which 
he  did  not  join)  by  making  a  needlessly  prolix  speech 
introductory  to  a  motion  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
merely  to  find  out  in  the  end  that  the  same  motion  had 
been  put  and  carried  without  any  ado  while  he  was  try- 
ing to  set  an  erring  brother  straight  just  between  them- 


This  member  is  a  parliamenteer,  and  sometimes  chal- 
lenges the  right  of  the  chair  to  declare  a  motion  carried, 
on  points  too  fine  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  when  it 
has  been  carried  and  it  is  evidently  the  unaimous  wish 
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of  the  house,  even  including  himself  that  it  should  he. 
He  explains  his  position  in  a  long  speech,  the  burden 
of  which  is  that  he  merely  wants  to  save  the  time  of  the 
association. 

If  there  is  an  addled  place  in  this  man's  pate  he  did 
not  put  it  there  on  purpose,  so  we  ought  to  let  him  live, 
too. 

THE   METHODICAL   MAN. 

The  very  methodical  man  gets  to  be  permanent  secre- 
tary, and  remains  in  that  position  indefinitely,  doing 
more  toward  running  the  meeting  than  all  the  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  put  together,  and  never  making  any 
fuss  about  it,  either. 

He  understands  the  value  of  newspaper  space,  and 
gives  a  good  "story"  to  the  reporters.  He  has  his  docu- 
ments manifolded  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  press, 
and  he  sends  dated  and  corrected  clippings  from  the 
local  papers  to  the  journals  which  did  not  have  a  special 
representative  on  the  spot. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  methodical  secretary  half  the 
business  of  the  association  would  have  to  be  done  over 
again  to  get  it  right,  and  the  other  half  would  never  be 
done  at  all. 

He  answers  more  fool  questions,  gets  more  cussing, 
does  a  larger  amount  of  work,  assumes  greater  respon- 
sibility, and  has  more  different  interests  to  harmonize 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  association  put  together.  He  is 
sometime  abused  for  not  reporting  a  member's  remarks 
in  full,  whereas  if  he  did  he  would  not  only  double  or 
treble  the  cost  of  issuing  the  Proceedings,  but  would 
make  an  enemy  of  that  member  for  life.  The  best 
speeches  reported  in  the  Proceedings  would  have  been 
a  discredit  to  a  schoolboy  if  the  secretary  had  not  pruned 
and  shaped  the  stenographer's  report. 

Here's  to  the  methodical  secretary !  Who  shall  say 
that  he  is  not  the  most  important  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion ?  Palsied  be  the  hand  that  is  raised  to  do  him  hurt 
— or  dirt ! 


Simple  Method  for  Valuation  of  Cochineal  and 
Carmine. 

BY   GEORGE   P.    MESSON,    F.C.S. 

The  results  of  my  experiments  on  the  ash  yields  of 
cochineal  were  such  that,  having  regard  to  the  Phar- 
macopoeia giving  only  an  ash  limit  as  the  standard  of 
quality,  I  determined  to  compare  each  of  the  samples 
with  a  view  to  finding  if  there  was  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  ash  content  and  the  color  value.  'The  potas- 
sium permanganate  process,  published  by  Merrick  some 
thirty  years  ago,  I  did  not  find  so  speedy  nor  so  accurate 
as  the  following,  by  means  of  which  a  dozen  samples 
can  be  comparatively  valued  in  an  hour.    Several  bleach- 


ing agents  were  tried,  but  chlorinated  lime  (or  soda) 
solution  was  finally  fixed  upon  as  a  decolorising  agent. 
Various  methods  of  preparing  a  solution  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  insect  were  also  tried,  keeping  in  view 
simplicity  of  manipulation,  economy  of  time,  and  an 
assurance  of  concordant  results. 

The  valuation  is  conducted  as  follows:  Weigh  0.5 
gram  of  finely  powdered  cochineal,  place  in  a  100  cc, 
flask,  with  30  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  5  drops  of  liquor 
ammoniac;  heat  to  boiling  point;  strain  through  cotton 
wool  into  100  cc.  flask,  and  wash  with  sufficient  water 
to  produce  100  cc.  The  marc  on  the  wool  should  now 
be  quite  colorless.  Put  25  cc.  of  the  liquid  into  a  100  cc. 
stoppered  test  mixer,  add  5  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  and  sufficient  distilled  water  to  produce  100  cc. ; 
run  in  0.5  cc.  at  a  time  of  solution  of  chlorinated  lime 
(or  soda)  containing  1  per  cent,  available  chlorine  till 
the  cherry  red  color  changes  to  dull  orange,  shaking 
briskly  after  each  addition.  Continue  adding  chlorinated 
solution  in  0.1  cc.  portions  as  long  as  the  color  is  being 
bleached.  When  almost  completed  note  the  burette  read- 
ing, and,  after  adding  a  further  0.1  cc.  of  solution  shake 
the  liquid  slightly  and  see  if  the  top  layer  is  lighter  than 
the  lower.  If  there  is  no  difference  the  reaction  is  fin- 
ished; if  the  lower  stratum  is  darker  continue  to  add 
chlorinated  solution  drop  by  drop  till  the  reaction  is 
quite  complete.  The  description  may  seem  complicated, 
but  in  practice  it  can  be  performed  with  the  utmost  ease, 
and  the  end  point  is  well  defined  and  reliable.  The  titra- 
tion should  be  performed  a  second  time  more  carefully. 
The  number  of  cc.  of  chlorinated  solution  used  multi- 
plied by  eight  gives  the  quantity  of  solution  required  to 
destroy  the  coloring  matter  of  1  gram  of  chochineal.  In 
examining  a  series  of  samples  it  is  immaterial  what 
strength  of  chlorinated  solution  is  used.  The  official 
solution  of  either  lime  or  soda  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  distilled  water  answers  very  well,  and  gives 
the  relative  values  of  a  series  of  samples,  but  for  strict 
comparison  I  suggest  a  1  per  cent,  solution  as  a  con- 
venient standard. 

Experiments  in  connection  with  the  previous  paper 
show  that  about  20  cc.  of  1  per  cent,  chlorinated  solution 
are  reqiiired  to  decolorise  1  gram  of  high  grade  coch- 
ineal, and  counting  that  as  100.  On  comparison  of  tha 
color  value  with  the  yield  of  ash,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  two  factors. 

It  may  be  objected  that  lime  salts  precipitate  the  col- 
oring matter  of  cochineal,  but  while  this  is  so  it  does 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the  delicacy  of  the  re- 
action nor  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Mineral  acids 
act  as  precipitants,  while  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  a 
solvent  of  the  coloring  principle.  As,  however,  it  is  not 
advisable,  even  if  practicable,  to  titrate  in  presence  of  a 
large  bulk  of  acetic  acid  by  this  strength,  and  as  any 
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precipitate  of  the  coloring  matter  by  the  hydro-chloric 
acid  is  so  finely  divided  and  diffused  through  the  liquid, 
the  latter  is  preferably  employed. 

Experiments  were  made  to  see  whether  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  acid  added  to  the  cochineal  decoc- 
tion before  titration  in  any  way  modified  the  results. 
Too  little  acid  (say  just  what  is  theoretically  necessary 
to  decompose  the  chlorinated  solution)  does  not  liberate 
the  chlorine  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  consequently 
does  not  give  so  sharp  a  reaction  as  the  proportion  I 
suggest,  while  a  larger  amount  is  in  no  way  objection- 
able. In  preparing  the  cochineal  decoction,  the  trace  of 
ammonia  is  used  to  insure  perfect  and  rapid  exhaustion, 
thus  insuring  the  uniformity,  which  might  not  be  at- 
tained, using  water  only.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  in 
different  samples  might  vary,  and  the  proportion  of 
fatty  matter  is  by  no  means  constant.  Some  insects 
powder  much  more  readily  than  others  which  contain 
more  fat.  One  cannot  judge  of  the  value  of  a  sample 
of  cochineal  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  simply  by  its 
appearance,,  its  coloring  power  may  be  defective  either 
through  careless  collection  or  storage,  or  by  other 
causes,  such  as  partial  exhaustion  and  re-drying  with  or 
without  mineral  facing.  Moreover,  one  cannot  judge 
quality  from  the  depth  of  color  or  "body"  possessed  by  a 
decoction  made  with  distilled  water.  Dark  grain  yields 
an  infusion  of  a  brighter  red  than  does  silver  grain,  the 
latter  being  brought  to  the  tint  of  the  former  by  a  trace 
of  acid.  In  other  words,  the  dark  grain  is  more  acid 
than  the  silver.  On  moderately  acidulating  two  such 
samples,  it  is  noticed  that  the  infusion  made  from  the 
dark  grain  is  of  greater  tinctorial  power.  This  is  not 
universal,  but  it  goes  to  show  that  cochineal  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  eye  from  the  depth  of  color  it  imparts  to 
distilled  water. 

From  the  foregoing,  together  with  the  results  obtained 
in  the  ash  estimates,  I  suggest :  1.  That  the  ash  limit 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  too  high,  and  should,  if 
retained  in  future  issues,  be  placed  at  not  more  than  4 
per  cent.  This  is  a.  liberal  margin  to  allow.  2.  That  in 
view  of  the  wide  variation  in  tinctorial  power  shown  by 
commercial  cochineal,  as  also  the  absence  of  any  relation- 
ship between  the  ash  content  and  the  color  yield,  some 
test  for  color  valuation  on  the  lines  indicated  above 
should  be  added  to  the  present  official  tests. 

Time  has  prevented  the  examination  of  the  whole 
series  of  ash  residues  to  ascertain  the  adulterant  used. 
Barium  sulphate  undoubtedly  exists  largely  in  some  of 
them,  also  fragments  of  earthly  impurity,  French  chalk, 
etc.  I  hope  later  on  to  be  able  to  report  if  any  notice- 
able feature  occurs. 

The  foregoing  process  also  answers  admirably  for  the 
valuation  of  commercial  carmines.  I  append  results  ob- 
tained in  seven  samples  which  I  examined : 


No.  of  Ash 

sample,  per  cent. 

1  6.5 

2  8.5 

3  7.0 

4  6.0 

5  4.8 

6  5.2 

7  6.8 


Cc.  chlorinated 

solution  Color 

used  per  gram.  value. 

32  100 

31  97 

31  94 

28  87 

24  75 

24  75 

10  31 


As  in  the  case  of  cochineal  moisture  present  is  of  no 
moment,  and  ash  content  is  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance and  unreliable.  Note  samples  1  and  7,  which  have 
practically  the  same  ash  yield,  and  yet  sample  1  has 
more  than  three  times  the  color  value  of  sample  7.  The 
color  value,  therefore,  is  the  only  reliable  basis  upon 
which  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  sample. 
In  estimating  the  color  value  1  gram  of  the  sample  is 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  cochineal,  except 
that  boiling  and  filtration  are  not  necessary.  A  high 
grade  carmine  is  taken  as  standard,  and  called  100. 


Sardine  Oil  Industry. 

Many  products  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of  people 
and  yet  are  not  unimportant.  They  may  sometimes  have 
unexpected  applications.  They  may  also,  by  utilization 
of  residues,  apparently  without  value,  increase  the  direct 
remuneration,  says  the  Oil  &  Colorman's  Journal. 

Every  one  is  acquainted,  at  least  by  name,  with  the 
industry  of  sardines  in  oil,  which  is  of  prime  importance 
on  a  portion  of  the  French  coasts.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  industry  of  oil  of 
sardines.  And  yet  this  is  closely  united  to  the  other,  of 
which  it  utilizes  what  might  be  considered  as  the  wastes 
of  the  industry.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  prac- 
ticed in  all  places  where  sardines  are  packed  in  oil,  but 
it  is  the  case  on  the  Spanish  littoral,  and  especially  on 
the  coasts  of  Galicia,  where  the  preparation  of  sardines 
constitutes  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population  ad- 
joining the  rivers. 

The  sardines  in  oil  of  that  locality  do  not,  perhaps, 
equal  those  of  Brittany,  but  they  keep  up  a  lively  com- 
petition, and  sell  not  only  in  Spain  and  in  the  ancient 
Spanish  colonies,  but  to  foreign  nations.  More  than  a 
million  kilograms  are  annually  exported;  also  sardines 
pressed  and  salted  and  put  up  in  kegs.  It  may  be  as- 
serted that  the  sardine  production  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  prosperity  of  Vigo. 

The  various  operations  are  attended  with  waste ;  first, 
because  the  head  is  cut  from  the  fishes  before  packing, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  sardines  are  pressed  after 
salting,  and  the  oil  is  thus  expelled.  This  oil  of  sar- 
dines, denominated  sain,  is  mixed  with  that  obtained 
by  a  special  operation  of  pressing  the  heads,  and  ex- 
ported just  as  it  runs  from  the  presses. 
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As  no  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  the  heads  in  a 
fresh  condition  before  treatment,  the  oil  thus  obtained 
possessed  an  oder  sui  generis.  Although  repugnant, 
this  does  not  prevent  its  being  eagerly  sought  for  by  for- 
eign leather  dressers.  It  also  serves  after  refining,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  in  the  preparation  of 
colors  for  cheap  painting.  In  country  districts  of  Spain 
it  is  currently  employed  in  house  lighting. 

This  strange  oil  is  exported  in  barrels  of  450  litres, 
and  its  average  price  is  about  40  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams. The  export  certainly  amounts  to  300,000  kilo- 
grams per  year,  but  has  perceptibly  diminished  since  the 
abrogation  of  commercial  treaties. 


Castor  Oil. 


According  to  the  earlier  investigations  of  Bussy  and 
Lecanu,  castor  oil  was  considered  as  a  combination  of 
oxide  of  glyceryl  with  three  fatty  acids,  of  which  the 
one  fusing  at  130  degrees  was  called  margaritic  acid, 
while  the  two  others,  existing  as  liquids,  were  named 
ricic  and  elaiodic  acid.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  considered 
the  two  latter  to  be  identical  with  the  acids  appearing 
among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  castor  oil. 

Saalmuller,  in  again  taking  up  this  investigation, 
showed  that  castor  oil  contains  no  acid  fusing  at  130 
degrees,  and  that  the  high  fusing  point  and  the  difficult 
solubility  in  alcohol  of  margaritic  acid,  as  observed  by 
the  above-named  chemists,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  alkali.  He  found  the  fusing  point  of 
this  acid  to  be  70  degrees,  and  its  point  of  solidification 
between  68  and  70  degrees.  One  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stance furnished  numbers  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  formula  of  stearic  acid,  these  other  analyses,  how- 
ever, made  with  substance  of  a  different  preparation, 
gave  results  more  closely  agreeing  with  the  composition 
of  palmitic  acid.  It,  therefore,  still  remains  doubtful 
whether  all  kinds  of  castor  oil  contain  invariably  the 
same  solid  fatty  acid,  and  likewise  which  acid  it  is ;  in- 
variably, however,  its  relative  proportion  in  the  oil  is 
very  insignificant. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  fatty  acids,  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  castor  oil,  consists  of  an  acid  which 
at  the  common  temperature  is  of  a  syrupy  consistence, 
of  a  pale  sherry  color,  and  inodorous,  but  of  a  disagree- 
able, sharp  and  acrid  taste,  its  spec.  grav.  is  0.94  at  15 
degrees;  it  only  solidified  at  from  G  to  10  degrees,  to  a 
mass  of  globular  concretions.  The  best  method  for  ob- 
taining it  pure  is  that  described  by  Gottlieb  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  oleic  acid. 

Saalmuller  named  this  substance  ricinoleic  acid.  It 
is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  and  decomposes  the 
alkaline  carbonates.     It  is  not  affected  by  contact  with 


oxygeu,  and  yields  on  distillation  no  sebacic  acid,  but 
aenanthole  and  cenanthylic  acid.  According  to  Saal- 
muller, the  composition  of  ricinoleic  acid  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  C1SH3403.  Like  the  oil  itself,  it  does 
not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  following  salts 
were  obtained  by  precipitation  of  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  chlorides  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  acid  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia;  the  baryta-salt  (crystallizing 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  white,  delicate  lamina?), 
the  stonia  salt  (crystallizing  in  small  white  grains), 
and  the  lime  salt  (forming  small  dazzling  white  scaly 
crystals,  which  contain  1  eq.  of  water,  and  fuse  at  180 
degrees).  The  magnesia  salt  crystallizes  in  thin  nee- 
dles, the  zinc  salt  in  small  white  nodules.  The  lead  salt 
cannot  be  obtained  of  constant  composition  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  the  acid  in  an  excess  of  ammonia, 
with  acetate  of  lead,  but  can  be  prepared  perfectly  pure 
by  digesting  the  acid  with  an  excess  of  lead  oxide  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  recrystallizing  the  resulting  combina- 
tion from  ether,  it  fuses  at  100  degrees.  It  is  likewise 
difficult  to  obtain  the  silver  compound  of  constant  com- 
position. Bieinoleate  of  ethyl  is  a  sherry  colored  oily 
fluid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  undergoing  de- 
composition. 


A  New  Adulterant  of  Bergamot  Oil. 

BY   DR.    SALVATORE  GTJLLI. 

The  adulteration  of  commercial  bergamot  oil  by  means 
of  turpentine,  either  crude  or  rectified,  as  well  as  by  the 
bergamot  distillate,  or  by  isomeric  peel  essences,  has  al- 
most ceased.  Indeed,  these  adulterations  so  modify  the 
physical  and  chemical  constants — the  optical  rotation, 
but  especially  the  normal  ester-content — that  they  are 
easily  detected.  New  falsifications,  however,  are  at 
present  largely  used,  particularly  in  intermediary  com- 
mercial markets.  As  the  value  of  bergamot  oil  is  judged 
by  the  ester  amount  a  new  method  of  falsifying  the 
results  has  recently  been  introduced,  viz.,  the  addition 
of  turpentine  oil  which  has  been  saturated  with  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrochloric-gas.  By  this  treatment  turpentine 
oil  acquires  an  acid  number  corresponding  to  18  to  20 
per  cent.,  if  estimated  as  in  the  process  for  linarlyl  ace- 
tate. The  chloro-derivative  thus  obtained  may  be  a 
liquid  mono-hydrochloride  of  terebinthin  (CjoHk-HCj) 
or  the  bihydrochloride  (C10H16  2HCJ.  This  chloro- 
derivative  is  decomposed  during  the  process  of  saponifi- 
cation of  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash-solution,  and  is, 
of  course,  reckoned  as  linalyl  acetate  should  proper  pre- 
cautions not  be  taken.  The  turpentine  so  treated  can 
be  added  to  bergamot  oil  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  10  per 
cent,  without  much  altering  the  physical  and  chemical 
constants,  whilst  it  hardly  lowers  the  ester-content  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  2  per  cent.    We  have  found  this 
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Sub- 
stance. 

2.130 

KOH 
sumed. 

0.2213 

Ester- 
content 
per 
cent. 

36.05 

adulteration  in  some  samples  of  commercial  bergamot 
oil  even  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent.,  as  the  follow- 
ing results  show : 

Saponification 

Sp.  Gr.  Opt.  Rot. 

at+  at+20°  in 

Oil.  15°  C.  2  cm.  tube. 

1...    0.882  +10.50 

2...    0.8817         +  8°  2.315         0.2451         36.75 

3...    0.8810         +  6°  2.787         0.2910         36.40 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  three  sam- 
ples of  commercial  bergamot  oil  have  their  sp.  gr.  and 
optical  rotation  nearly  normal,  and  they  contain  almost 
normal  linalyl-acetate  content.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
adulterated,  the  two  first  samples  containing  almost  5 
per  cent.,  and  the  third  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  turpen- 
tine oil  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  this  new  adultera- 
tion, which  can  be  ascertained  neither  by  means  of  phys- 
ical and  chemical  constants  nor  by  saponification.  In- 
stead of  saponification  fractional  distillation  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  we  find  the  following  to  be  the  best  plan. 
Several  grams  of  the  suspected  bergamot  oil  is  boiled 
with  alcoholic  potash-solution  in  a  platinum  dish  until 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  is  evaporated;  then  calcine  the 
residue  so  as  to  get  rid  of  organic  matter,  and  treat  it 
with  distilled  water  and  filter.  The  usual  test  with 
nitrate  of  silver  will  show  pressure  of  hydrochloric  acid. 


Practical  Hints  on  Advertising. 

BY  CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES,  NEW  YORK. 

A  person  with  only  the  experience  of  cities  naturally 
supposes  that  in  the  country  there  is  no  advertising; 
then  there  is  nothing  to  advertise ;  then  even  in  villages 
of  several  thousands  there  would  be  little  need  of  telling- 
one's  neighbors  that  new  goods  of  latest  styles  had  come 
by  express.  Everybody  would  see  the  boxes  carted 
through  the  streets,  and  simply  to  kill  time,  would  as- 
semble to  see  them  opened. 

Maybe  there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that — for  the 
residents  of  the  village,  but  farmers  dress  and  eat  and 
live  in  furnished  houses;  they  don't  loaf  about  the 
streets  looking  for  sensations,  but  they  do  read  the  local 
paper. 

Even  in  much  more  primitive  states  of  society  than  a 
busy  prosperous  farming  community,  advertising  is 
necessary  and  it  is  done. 

Far  out  West  in  the  great  desert  plains  there  is  adver- 
tising, systematic  and  persistent.  The  herders  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  the  men  who  make  and  who  read  the  ads. 
of  the  desert. 

These  ads.  are  made  of  flat  pieces  of  wood  whittled 
out  with  the  knife  of  the  herder  and  lettered  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  experience.  The  work  is  done  during  the 
noon  rest,  or  by  the  light  of  the  camp-fire  in  the  even- 


ing. These  rough  sign-boards  tell  those  who  follow  that 
in  one  direction  may  be  found  water  and  pasturage,  in 
another  there  are  wastes  of  sand  where  death  or  great 
suffering  may  be  expected.  Very  often  a  lone,  long  pole 
in  the  mountains  means,  "cross  here"  and  the  herder 
who  is  wise  in  reading  the  signs,  starts  his  flocks  for  the 
pass.  Sometimes  a  solitary,  tall  pole  standing  out  in 
the  desert  means,  "water  here  for  five  hundred"  or  some 
other  number.  Many  herders  and  their  flocks  have  been 
lost  and  have  perished  in  attempting  to  cross  from  win- 
ter to  summer  pastures  through  ignorance  or  heedless- 
ness of  the  advertisements  on  the  trails. 

You  see,  business  methods  are  not  so  very  different, 
no  matter  where  the  business  is  carried  on.  If  several 
herders  on  these  wild  western  plains  should  fail  to  read 
these  mountain  and  desert  ads.  for  a  season  or  two,  it 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  advertising  for  men  all 
over  the  world  who  deal  in  meat.  And  everybody  knows 
what  happens  when  there  is  a  partial  failure  in  any  one 
staple  food  product. 

Is  this  going  a  long  way  round  to  say  that  a  business 
man  must  keep  his  eyes  open  continually,  not  only  to 
the  signs  whittled  out  by  those  a  day  or  two  ahead  (the 
manufacturer,  for  instance)  but  he  must  be  an  indus- 
trious whittler  for  himself  ?  He  must  let  all  who  come 
to  the  trail  that  he  is  on  know  that  he  has  been  that  way, 
and  is  not  far  away — that  at  his  place  are  to  be  found 
the  goods  that  the  average  housewife  will  need  at  the 
change  of  the  season. 

After  a  patient  and  persistent  study  of  the  advertis- 
ing of  many  men,  I  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  business 
failures.  I  see,  in  my  mind's  eye,  the  white  skeletons  of 
dead  business  enterprises  with  only  an  indifferent  ex- 
clamation of  "no  wonder !" 

*         *         * 

In  very  many  instances,  a  business  and  the  invitation 
to  the  public  to  come  and  see  for  itself,  seem  not  in  the 
least  related  to  each  other.  True,  there  is  the  same 
name  over  the  door  that  appears  in  the  printed  newspa- 
per ad.  or  the  circular  or  on  the  dodger.  That  name  is 
the  connecting  link.  Frequently  the  words  of  the  ad. 
are  high-flown  and  meaningless,  or  they  are  weak  at- 
tempts at  wit,  or  they  are  a  medley  of  generalities  that 
might  be  used  by  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  green  groceries, 
fish  or  peanuts. 

The  real  milk  in  this  big  cocoanut  of  advertising  is 
just  this :  Be  explicit ;  say  what  you  mean.  Tell  what 
you  have  to  sell  and  what  your  price  is.  Take  time  to 
whittle  out  your  signs  plainly.  If  your  own  garden 
doesn't  grow  a  pole  long  enough  to  let  your  neighbors 
know  where  to  find  you,  go  out  into  the  woods  and  find 
one.  If  you  find,  when  you  set  yourself  to  writing  your 
ads.  that  your  wits  won't  run  from  your  brain  to  the 
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point  of  your  pencil,  call  on  someone  to  do  the  work  for 
you.    Didn't  you  do  that  way  about  your  bookkeeping  ? 

Don't  you  believe  that  that  quiet  mouse  of  a  girl  at 
the  women's  underwear  counter  sells  more  goods  than 
you  can?  Doesn't  you  errand  boy  do  his  work  better 
than  you  could  do  it  yourself,  with  less  weariness,  fewer 
words  and  on  a  smaller  salary? 

Look  at  your  advertising  in  the  same  way.  It  is 
the  start  of  the  whole  concern.  It  is  the  steam  that 
moves  the  machinery,  the  electricity  that  lights  it  up. 
To  neglect  it  brings  calamity,  sure  and  swift.  If  there 
is  needed  an  expert  about  the  place,  it  is  in  the  start.  If 
your  bookkeeper  is  honest  you  will  have  no  trouble  with 
him.  Boys  and  girls  learn  bookkeeping  now-a-days  as  a 
part  of  their  common  school  education. — Canadian 
Druggist. 


Fate  of  a  Caesar's  Ashes. 

Shakespeare's  conceit  finds  a  counterpart  in 

REALITY. 

When  Shakespeare  put  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  the 
curious  conceit  about  the  dust  of  the  great  Alexander 
having  become  loam  and  then  stopping  a  bunghole  in  a 
beer  barrel,  he  had  seemed  to  reach  the  ultimate  extra- 
vagance of  imagination.  Yet,  near  the  Porta  Salaria  a 
still  more  unexpected  extravagance  was  revealed  after 
the  excavations  carried  on  there.  In  these  a  cippus,  or 
sepulchral  column,  containing  a  cinerary  urn  of  rare 
oriental  alabaster  was  brought  to  light.  The  inscription 
on  the  cippus  revealed  that  the  ashes  contained  within 
the  urn  were  those  of  Calpunius  Piso  Licinianus,  who, 
in  February,  A.  D.  69,  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by  the 
Emperor  Galbra.  Four  days  afterward  Galbra  was 
killed,  and  Piso  also  suffered  death  in  his  thirty-first 
year.  His  were  the  ashes  that  the  alabaster  urn  con- 
tained. 

The  precious  urn  was  given  to  a  workman  employed 
on  the  premises  to  take  care  of.  Some  days  after,  when 
the  proprietor  of  the  place  asked  for  the  urn,  he  found 
it  empty.  "Where,"  said  he,  "are  the  ashes  that  were 
here  ?"  The  workman,  surprised,  said  that  he  gathered 
them  together  and,  never  dreaming  that  they  were  any 
good,  but  being  white  and  clean,  sent  them  to  his  wife  to 
make  lye  for  her  washing!  And  this,  said  the  late 
Shakespeare  Wood,  describing  this  incident,  have  the 
ashes  of  an  imperial  Caesar,  adopted  by  Galbra  as  Tiber- 
ius was  adopted  by  Augustus  and  accepted  by  the  senate, 
been  used  more  than  18  centuries  after  his  death  by  a  Ro- 
man washwoman  to  cleanse  her  dirty  linen,  together  with 
the  ashes  of  other  members  of  the  family  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  noble  blood  of  Crassi  and  of  Pompey  the 
Great ! 


Wealth  Made  by  Chemists. 

The  expert  chemist  is  an  important  figure  in  the 
industrial  world  today,  a  writer  in  The  New  York  Sun 
truthfully  says.  He  can  earn  not  only  fame,  but  also  a 
large  income,  and  he  saves  manufacturers  many  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  Of  course,  nine  out  of  ten  chem- 
ists stick  to  the  old  routine,  but  the  tenth  goes  in  for 
industrial  chemistry,  and  either  allies  himself  to  some 
progressive  and  flourishing  manufacturer,  or  independ- 
ently conducts  his  industrial  experiments  and  spends  his 
time  and  brains  in  devising  schemes  for  the  utilization 
of  by-products. 

One  doesn't  talk  much  about  waste  products  now. 
So  little  is  wasted  that  it  doesn't  deserve  mention.  The 
Chicago  joke  that  the  packing  houses  utilize  everything 
about  the  pigs  save  their  squeals  and  ar>  planning  to 
make  the  squeals  into  whistles,  has  more  p  .nt  than  most 
Chicago  jokes. 

Probably  the  great  slaughter  houses  furnish  the  most 
familiar  illustration  of  the  modern  thrift  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  what  was  formerly  considered  waste;  and  even 
the  smaller  abattoirs,  while  they  haven't  attained  the 
scientific  perfection  of  the  Chicago  packing  houses,  are 
reformed  characters.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  abattoir  was  usually  built  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
and  all  refuse  was  washed  into  the  stream.  In  course 
of  time  neighbors  were  inconsiderate  enough  to  protest 
against  the  practice.  Sanitary  bees  invaded  innumer- 
able bonnets,  and  a  howl  of  protest  went  up  against  the 
abattoirs.  It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  refuse 
in  some  fashion. 

Chemists  were  called  in.  Methods  for  drying  the 
refuse  and  extracting  all  the  grease  were  developed. 
The  grease  went  into  the  manufacture  of  soap.  The 
residue  was  converted  into  fertilizer.  After  jelly  had 
been  made  from  the  hoofs,  the  hoofs  and  horns  were 
used  for  buttons,  knife  handles,  etc.  The  health  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  income  of  the  slaughter  men, 
went  up 

The  development  of  the  tremendous  aniline  color 
industry  is  altogether  due  to  chemical  experiment  with 
waste  products.  In  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  or  wood 
for  gas,  the  gas  passes  through  a  succession  of  washers, 
which  take  out  its  impurities.  These  impurities,  in- 
cluding ammonia,  carbolic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  various 
nitrogen  compounds  were  formerly  waste,  but  are  now 
separated  and  used.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  acetic  acid 
in  the  market  is  secured  from  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used  in  gas  manufac- 
ture is  coal  tar,  and  by  experiment  chemists  found  that 
this  coal  tar,  always  regarded  as  waste  residue,  contained 
substances  useful  in  the  making  of  dyes.  Fully  10  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  tar  is  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  upon  the  basis  of  this  discovery  the  enorm- 
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ous  coal  tar  color  industry  1ms  grown.  New  plants  have 
been  put  into  many  of  the  coke  regions  to  collect  the 
coal  tar  liberated  in  coke  manufacture,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  open  coke  oven  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Where  coal  is  burned  in  an  open  oven  no  coal  tar 
can  be  collected,  and  large  profits  are  literally  (In-own 
a\\a\  :  bid  by  burning  the  coal  in  closed  retorts  all  the 
COal  tar  can  be  recovered  and  used. 

This  color  industry,  which  chemists  call  the  great- 
est of  the  modern  chemical  industries,  has  called  for 
other  chemical  developments.  It  demands  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphuric  acid,  of  soda,  etc.,  and  chemists  have 
snarpened  their  wits  upon  the  problem  of  obtaining  these 
products  at  a  minimum  expense.  Until  recently  the 
greater  art  of  the  sulphur  used  in  this  country  was  im- 
ported from  Sicily.  Now,  through  chemical  processes, 
the  sulphur  occurring  with  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  zinc  is 
liberated  and  burned  to  sulphur  dioxide,  from  which 
almost  all  of  our  sulphuric  acid  is  made. 

In  connection  with  all  of  our  mining  development, 
chemistry  has  played  an  important  art.  Ores  can  be 
mined  with  profit  today  that  would  have  been  practically 
worthless  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  old  mining  days  only 
high-grade  ore  was  profitable,  and. only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  gold  contained  in  the  ore  was  freed. 

The  tailings  thrown  aside  held  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  gold,  but  could  not  be  worked  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses, and  were  therefore  piled  mountain  high  and  dis- 
regarded until  chemists  discovered  that  the  gold  was  sol- 
uble in  potassium  syanide,  and  that  by  washing  in  a 
very  weak  solution  or  potassium  cyanide  the  tailing  gold 
could  be  profitably  separated  from  the  refuse.  The 
same  process  has  led  to  the  working  of  low-grade  ores, 
running  $-1  to  $5  to  the  ton,  which  could  not  be  profit- 
ably worked  by  the  ordinary  mining  processes. 

The  silver  contained  in  lead  has  also  been  freed  and 
utilized.  It  was  found  by  chemists  that  when  the  melted 
lead  was  mixed  with  zinc  the  silver  formed  an  alloy  with 
the  zinc  and  floated  to  the  surface.  When  this  mass 
was  taken  from  the  lead  and  heated  in  a  retort,  the  zinc, 
being  volatile,  was  freed,  and  left  a  deposit  so  rich  in 
silver  that  it  was  easily  purified. 

The  aplieations  of  chemistry  to  mining  processes  are 
legion,  but  it  is  in  other  branches  of  industry  that  practi- 
cal chemistry  is  now  making  its  strides.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  a  hardy  exponent  of  the  merits  of  indus- 
trial chemistry  and  has  expert  chemists  constantly  em- 
ployed. As  for  that  matter,  so  have  all  the  greal  gas 
plants,  coke  plants,  sugar  refineries,  starch  factories,  etc. 
The  original  waste  of  the  oil  business  was  enormous; 
now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  Of  course,  the  primary  aim 
is  the  production  of  kerosene ;  hut  crude  oil  contains,  on 
the  one  side,  oils  lighter  than  kerosene,  such  as  gasoline 
and  naphtha,  and.  on  the  other  side,  products  much 


heavier  than  kerosene,  such  as  paraffin.  At  one  time  all 
of  these  by-products  were  waste ;  now  every  one  of  them 
is  utilized.  By  first  distillation  the  lighter  oils  are  freed 
and  collected.  Then  the  kerosene  is  distilled,  leaving 
a  product  that  is  worked  over  into  hard  paraffin  and  soft 
paraffin  or  vaseline.  A  heavy  oil,  left  after  the  collect- 
ing of  the  paraffin,  is  used  for  lubricating  and  fuel  oil, 
much  of  it  being  made  into  car  and  axle  grease.  After 
all  these  processes  a  solid  mass  of  carbon  is  left  in  the 
retorts,  and  this  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  mak- 
ing carbon  sticks  for  electric  light.  When  one  considers 
that  until  a  few  years  ago  every  one  of  these  products 
save  kerosene  was  absolute  waste,  one  can  realize  to  some 
extent  the  place  chemistry  is  taking  in  the  industrial 
world. 

The  dairy  business  is  one  of  the  industries  with 
which  the  chemist  is  busying  himself,  and  the  results  so 
far  have  been  most  satisfactory,  although  a  much  broad- 
er field  for  the  use  of  casein  is  prophesied.  The  largo 
creameries,  having  turned  out  their  cream  and  butter, 
were  confronted  by  great  quantities  of  skim  milk  for 
which  there  was  apparently  no  use.  Skim  milk  was  a 
drug  on  the  market,  and  in  many  cases  was  drained  off 
into  neighboring  streams.  The  chemist  stepped  in  and 
changed  all  that.  The  milk  is  curdled  with  alkali,  and 
a  dried  product  produced  which  is  soluble  in  water. 
This  casein  has  been  used  for  paper  sizing,  kalsomining, 
etc.,  and  successful  experiments  have  been  made  with  it 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  foods.  Moistened  with 
water  to  a  gelatinous  consistency,  put  under  a  hydraulic 
press  and  then  washed  in  acid,  it  forms  a  hard  and  insol- 
uble substance,  of  which  buttons  and  similar  articles  arc 
made.  Chemists  say  that  the  casein  powder,  which  is 
like  a  line  tasteless  flour,  ma\  lie  substituted  for  milk  in 
cooking,  and  has  a  great  future  in  respect. 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  sugar  industry  has  been 
invaluable:  and,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
beet  sugar  manufacture,  has  recently  effected  a  wonder- 
ful saving.  The  waste  in  the  making  of  beet  sugar  was 
at  first  enormous,  because  the  molasses  was  absolute 
waste.  It  contains  products  from  the  beet  roots  which 
give  it  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  also  rich  in  an  alkali 
which  spoils  its  flavor.  So,  altogether  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  weight  of  the  molasses  was  sugar,  it  was  un- 
available save  for  fermentation  and  alcohol.  Experi- 
ment proved  that  dry  lime,  mixed  with  the  molasses, 
combined  with  the  sugar,  forming  a  product  insoluble 
in  water.  Washing  the  molasses  would  then  separate 
this  product  from  all  the  other  elements.  The  lime  and 
sugar  product  being  heated  with  carbonic  acid,  the  linn) 
combined  with  the  carbon,  forming  an  insoluble  product, 
and  leaving  the  sugar  free  to  be  easily  separated.  By 
this  process  today  00  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  is  recovered 
from  beet  molasses,  and  there  is  practically  no  molasses 
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in  the  beet  sugar  factories.     In  the  manufacture  of  cane 

sugar  the  molasses,  is  about  as  valuable  as  the  amount 
of  sugar  contained  in  it  would  be,  so  there  is  no  use  for 
the  process  adopted  in  beet  sugar  making;  but  there  is 
less  weight  of  sugar  in  the  molasses  than  there  was  for- 
merly. This  fact  and  the  fact  that  the  molasses  is  now 
made  in  vacuum  pans  and  cannot  be  burned  or  thick- 
ened as  it  was  in  the  old-fashioned  open  pans,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more  black  molasses,  and  no 
more  black  gingerbread  such  as  mother  used  to  make. 

The  glucose  manufacturers  have  called  in  chemists, 
and  found  a  new  source  of  profit.  The  corn  grain  has, 
in  adition  to  its  starch  product,  a  tiny  germ  in  which  lies 
its  life  principle.  This  germ  was  formerly  crushed  with 
me  starch  and  then  separated  and  thrown  aside  as  waste. 
Very  lately  it  has  been  shown  that  this  germ  is  rich  in 
oil  which  can  be  utilized.  The  germ  is  now  separated 
from  the  starch  and  crushed.  The  oil  gathered  finds  a 
ready  market,  and  within  the  last  five  years  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  this  oil  has  been  exported  to  Europe, 
where  all  corn  products  are  in  great  demand.'  After  the 
oil  is  taken  from  the  germ  the  gluten  left  in  the  cake  is 
used  for  varnish,  and  the  residue  is  used  for  cattle  food. 

The  corn  stalk  also  is  ground  and  used  for  cattle 
food,  but  first  the  pith  of  the  stalk  is  extracted  and  used 
for  the  lining  of  vessels,  the  theory  being  that  if  a  fissure 
occurs  in  the  framework  of  the  vessel  the  pith  lining, 
becoming  wet,  will  swell  and  to  some  evtent  close  the 
fissure. 

The  cottonseed  oil  industry  has  eliminated  its  waste 
almost  entirely,  although  twenty  years  ago' every  part 
of  the  cottonseed  save  the  oil  was  waste  product.  In 
the  cottonseed  oil  factory,  now,  the  seed  is  collected 
after  coming  through  the  cotton  gin,  and  is  first  stripped 
of  its  lint,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
kinds  of  paper,  felts,  etc.  Next  the  shell  of  the  seed  is 
removed  and  either  ground  for  cattle  food  or  used  for 
fuel.  In  the  latter  case  the  ashes  are  collected  for  pot- 
ash. The  kernel  of  the  seed  is  ground  and  pressed  to 
extract  the  oil,  and  the  residue  is  used  for  cattle  food. 
The  oil  in  process  of  refining  gives  off  a  waste  which 
enters  into  soap  making,  and  the  making  of  oleomar- 
garine* 

Glycerine,  used  in  such  great  quantities  at  present, 
was  for  years  a  waste  product.  All  waste  from  fatty 
oils  contains  compounds  of  an  acid  with  glycerine.  The 
acid  will  combine  with  an  alkali,  leaving  the  glycerine  in 
a  watery  solution  from  which  it  is  collected  by  evapora- 
tion and  distillation.  Immense  quantities  of  this  re- 
claimed waste  product  are  used  in  the  making  of  explo- 
sives. 

When  steel  is  melted  in  a  Bessemer  converter  the 
phosphorous,  which  used  to  be  a  nuisance,  is  separated 
from  the  steel  by  the  introduction  of  lime,  with  which 


the  phosphorus  combines  readily.  This  phosphorus  is 
(lien  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  slag  from  iron  furnaces  is  converted  into  cement. 
The  tin  is  taken  from  old  tin  cans  by  chemical  process 
and  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

Even  the  acids  used  for  chemical  purposes  are  not 
allowed  to  outlive  their  usefulness  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purpose.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  for- 
merly wasted  great  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  after  it 
had  been  used  to  remove  the  impurities  from  the  oil. 
The  acid  was  drained  off  into  the  river.  Now  it  is  used 
in  a  fertilizer  particularly  adapted  to  soil  where  phos- 
phate rock  must  be  dissolved.  Then  again  in  certain 
great  galvanizing  works  the  iron  was  cleaned  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  was  then  run  into  the  nearest  river. 
This  method  of  disposing  of  the  waste  was  forbidden, 
and  chemists  were  consulted.  The  solution  was  made 
stronger  so  that  it  could  be  clarified  and  used  repeatedly. 
Finally,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  used  for  washing,  it 
was  evaporated  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  extracted  from 
it.  This  by-product  proved  so  valuable  that  it  is  now  the 
chief  product  of  the  works. 

The  list  might  be  protracted  indefinitely,  and  there 
seems  to  be  in  the  industrial  world  today  no  product  so 
utterly  worthless  that  it  may  not  find  profitable  incar- 
nation in  some  form  or  other. 

The  Profession  of  an  Industrial  Chemist. 

(Continued.) 

When  you  thus  secure  your  position  with  your  work- 
men you  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  first  function  of  the 
industrial  chemist,  viz.,  to  control  the  works  efficiently. 
Here  you  will  have  your  opportunity  of  showing  your 
business  capacities  and  your  power  of  organization. 

The  works  can  (inly  be  kept  on  if  they  show  a  profit, 
and  provided  the  commercial  affairs  are  not  mis-man- 
aged, it  will  be  your  duty  to  so  conduct  the  works  that 
a  profit  results.  You  must,  therefore,  charge  in  your 
cost  sheets  the  ruling  market  price  for  both  raw  material 
and  finished  product,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the 
owner  of  the  works — and  you  may  perchance  be  that 
person  yourself — has  bought  well,  and  sold  well  ahead 
or  otherwise.  These  are  merchant's  profits  with  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  as  regards  your  cost  sheets; 
as  little  as  you  would  like  to  see  charged  the  otherwise 
well-paying  manufacturing  part  of  the  concern  with 
the  unlucky  speculative  market  operations  of  your  com- 
mercial manager.  In  the  long  run,  these  merchant's 
profits  and  losses  balance  each  other,  according  to  the 
law  of  chances,  and  only  that  manufacturer  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  his  works  who  shows  a  profitable' return  for 
•the  capital  laid  out. 

Tn  the  first  instance,  you  will,  therefore,  need  to  fol- 
low up  your  operations  so  that  you  are  not  only  able 
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to  state  your  total  cost,  but  also  to  give  a  full,  or  at  least 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  several  costs  making  up  the 
total.  There  are  chemists  who  are  satisfied,  if  the  total 
costs  comes  out  all  right,  without  wishing  to  burden 
themselves  with  details.  This  reminds  me  of  the  time- 
honored  process  of  ascertaining  by  half-yearly  balances 
what,  the  yield  was  in  a  chemical  works.  Through  the 
various  contending  and  counterbalancing  influences,  the 
real  working  became  quite  obliterated,  and  waste  could 
go  on  undetected.  This  is  not  a  rational  manager's 
method.  The  monthly,  weekly,  nay,  even  the  daily 
work  should  be  properly  controlled  by  report  sheets  of 
the  foreman  and  leading  hands,  so  as  to  ascertain  at  any 
given  time,  as  far  as  feasible,  whether  the  operations 
are  carried  on  profitably.  In  that  case  the  yearly  or 
half  yearly  balances  will  merely  be  a  kind  of  arithmet- 
ical check  on  the  monthly,  weekly  and  daily  calculations. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  industrial  chemist  must  be 
a  bookkeeper?  Certainly  not!  We  have  heard  it  de- 
manded in  Germany  by  technological  professors  that  thc- 
fnture  industrial  chemist  should  study  book-keeping — 
of  course,  under  a  professor.  I  consider  this  a  waste  of 
time.  A  little  clear  reasoning,  that  is  a  little  common 
sense,  will  guide  you  in  the  arrangement  of  your  sheets 
for  controlling  the  operations,  the  yield,  and  the  cost, 
much  as  the  housekeeper  manages  to>  keep  her  books 
in  order  without  having  had  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  double  entry.  At  a  pinch, 
you  can  easily  arrange  for  this  clerical  assistance  you 
require  by  taking  a  boy  who  can  pick  up,  and  do  under 
your  guidance  this  almost  mechanical  work,  whereas 
your  work  is  to  institute  a  system  of  control — by  means 
of  blackboards  and  testing  benches  in  the  various  work- 
shops, etc. — so  that  you  can  see  at  a  glance,  as  you 
pass  through  on  your  daily  round,  how  the  work  is 
proceeding.  And  on  starting  on  these  rounds,  you 
should  always  assume  that  everything  is  going  on  the 
wrong  way,  until  you  have  convinced  yourselves  to  the 
contrary. 

So  far  there  is  little  chemistry  in  the  work  sketched 
out,  but  it  is  the  necessary  preliminary  work,  nay,  the 
ground-work,  on  which  you  can  base  your  usefulness. 

Your  control-sheets  will  show  you  what  yield  you  ob- 
tain from  your  raw  material.  As  you  should  regard 
your  work  as  a  chemical  analysis  on  a  huge  scale,  you 
will  add  up  your  percentage  yields  to  see  whether  your 
various  finished  or  final  products  total  to  the  theoretical 
100  per  cent.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  you  will  have 
thrown  open  quite  a  field  of  research  work.  In  the  first 
instance,  you  will  prevent  every  mechanical  loss  by  keep- 
ing your  works  as  ticly  and  clean  as  you  can  your  labor- 
atory. A  chemical  works  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
dirty  and  dingy  place  we  always  imagine,  since  we  have 
seen  an  alkali  works  of  the  old  style,  where  the  holes  in 
a  lead  chamber  were  stopped  up  with  rags,  dripping  wel 


with  vitriol,  and  rivulets  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
form  the  gutters.  The  modern  chemical  works  vie,  in 
appearance  and  cleanliness,  with  a  well-kept  engineering 
or  fitting  shop,  and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  educate  the 
workman  into  a  quantitatively  working  assistant  chem- 
ist. 

JSText  you  will  follow  up  the  losses  occurring  in  the 
process  itself,  and  you  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
seli-consoiing  ready  answer  that  losses  are  unavoidable. 
You  will  enquire  into  the  losses  caused  by  volatilisation, 
destructive  distillation,  degradation,  etc.,  etc.,  and  im- 
provements will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  you. 
You  will  condense  the  volatile  products,  reduce  the  tem- 
perature at  which  you  are  carrying  on  your  operations, 
if  that  be  possible,  etc.,  etc.  It  may  not  be  possible  al- 
ways, but  you  must  be  in  a  position  to  put  your  finger 
on  every  sore  point  of  the  process,  and  be  able  to  tell,  by 
following  your  raw  material  through  all  the  various 
operations,  what  loss  you  incur  at  every  stage,  and 
you  must  be  able  to  account  for  the  manner  it  has  dis- 
appeared. To  arrive  at  this,  a  very  careful  analytical 
control  will  have  to  be  established,  and  you  will  use 
the  resources  of  your  laboratory  to  the  full.  Hence  you 
will  equip  your  laboratory  in  such  a  manner  that  those. 
tests,  which  occur  most  frequently,  can  be  dealt  with  in 
the  most  rapid  manner,  and  you  will  rig  up  your  ap- 
paratus, so  as  to  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  get 
through  an  analysis  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Your 
own  time  is  limited,  and  you  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  young  professional 
chemist.  You  will,  therefore,  evolve  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial that  abounds  in  every  works,  a  staff  of  young  men 
who  can  manipulate  your  work  with  a  fair  amount  of  in- 
telligence, and  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  These  men 
again  should  be  assisted  by  boys,  who,  starting  as  the 
indispensable  "bottlewashers,'"  are  gradually  drafted 
into  the  class  of  assistants  just  described.  These  will 
do  all  your  chemical  operations  at  your  bidding — for 
even  in  the  laboratory  the  economical  law  should  hold 
good,  that  no  one  should  do  work  which  a  cheaper  man 
can  do  equally  well. 

With  the  nature  of  the  chemical  works  the  special 
equipment  of  your  laboratory  will  vary,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  give  more  than  the  most  general  hints 
as  to  the  laying  in  steam  pipes,  compressed  air  and 
vacuum  pipes,  if  these  are  used  in  the  works,  and,  above 
all,  a  good  supply  of  metal  utensils,  in  which  experi- 
ments on  a  semi-large  scale  can  be  carried  on.  Better 
still,  if  you  can  fit  it  with  apparatus  simulating  those 
employed  in  the  works,  such  as  auto-claves,  fractionat- 
ing stills,  etc. 

The  laboratory  is  the  true  intelligence  department  of 
the  industrial  chemist;  here  you  control  the  operations 
proceeding  on  a  large  scale,  devise  means  of  increasing 
the  yield,  work  out  new  methods  for  cheapening  the  pro- 
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Auction,  and  enter  the  domain  of  research  by  inventing 
methods  for  recovering  waste  products.  You  pass  nn- 
ally  on  to  the  realization  of  the  most  ambitious  dream 
of  the  industrial  chemist — that,  namely,  of  creating  new 
industries. 

You  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  lose  touch  with  scien- 
tific chemistry.  You  must  keep  abreast  with  the  gen- 
oral  progress  of  your  science,  notwithstanding  the  very 
pressing  demands  your  special  subject  makes  upon  your 
time.  Part  of  your  laboratory  will  therefore  have  to  be 
your  study,  in  which,  by  the  side  of  standard  and  refer- 
ence works,  the  latest  journals  should  be  placed  and 
— read.  And  when  the  worry  with  the  human  machin- 
ery in  the  works,  or  the  unexpected  or  almost  unavoid- 
able accidents  in  the  dead  machinery,  seem  to  spoil  your 
humour  and  ruffle  your  temper,  you  will  find  the  labora- 
tory your  haven  of  rest,  the  biten  retiro,  in  which  these 
small  troubles  pale  and  disappear  before  the  higher  ob- 
jects that  press  themselves  upon  your  attention. 

Concurrently  with  your  chemical  work,  the  engineer- 
ing side  of  the  industrial  chemist's  calling  must  be  cul- 
tivated, although  it  cannot,  and  need  not,  rank  equally 
high  with  the  chemical  side.  In  many  smaller  works 
the  chemist  has  to  be  the  engineer  as  well,  but  he  should 
only  be  the  engineer  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word. 
Certainly,  he  must  be  able  in  cases  of  emergencies  to 
look  after  a  pump  and  similar  simple  apparatus,  but,  as 
a  rule,  he  will  do  well  to  leave  these  small  matters  to  the 
ordinary  mechanic,  or  even  the  handy  man,  to  execute 
under  his  supervision.  The  industrial  chemist  must, 
however,  be  able  to  think  in,  and  speak,  the  technical 
language  of  his  mechanic,  and  his  training  in  engineer- 
ing should  enable  him  to  do  so.  His  ability  to  make 
simple  drawings  will  put  him  in  a  position  to  readily 
explain  his  views,  if  he  wishes  to  carry  out  alterations  of 
a  simple,  or  even  somewhat  complicated  nature.  Thor- 
ough familiarity  with  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus 
under  your  charge,  coupled  with  the  practice  to  look 
yourself  after  each  part  of  the  plant,  and  to  see  person- 
ally that  each  repair  and  alteration  is  carried  out  ef- 
ficiently in  all  its  details  by  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  fitter's  shop,  will  give  you.  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  a  stock  of  practical  knowledge 
which  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  in  your  daily  work. 
Thus,  for  example,  you  may  find  that  whilst  your  chem- 
ical process  is  fairly  efficient  and  economical,  the  work- 
ing cost  is  too  high  owing  to  the  transport  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  work  being  too  expensive.  Without  being 
actually  required  to  design  the  necessary  machinery  in 
derail  yourself— for  you  cannot  be  both  a  chemist  and 
an  engineer — you  will  be  able  to  prepare  a  drawing,  and 
work  out  a  scheme  that  can  be  made  efficient  with  the 
help  of  your  mechanic,  or,  if  need  be,  with  the  help  of  an 
engineer  you  may  have  to  consult.  Or  you  may  have  to 
condense  some.  Arolatile  product  by  means  of  compara- 


tively inexpensive  apparatus.  A  knowledge  of  what  is 
being  clone  in  similar  industries,  or  in  other  industries 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  be  helpful  to  you  in 
designing  what  is  adapted  to  your  special  case,  and,  al- 
though you  may  not  at  once  succeed,  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
problem  will  assist  you  in  overcoming  difficulties  that  do 
not  present  themselves  when  you  attack  the  same  piece 
of  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Similarly,  your  daily  work  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
construction  of  furnaces;  their  frequent,  repairs  will 
lead  you  necessarily  to  alter  and  to  improve.  You  will 
have  to  erect  small  outhouses,  perhaps  even  larger  sheds 
or  buildings,  and  without  being  an  architect  or  a  builder 
the  principles  of  building  construction  will  provide  you 
with  the  rudiments,  necessary  to  the  execution  of  a 
drawing  which  the  builder,  or  even  an  intelligent  brick- 
layer foreman,  can  understand.  And  if  then,  under  the 
beneficent  influence  of  your  endeavours  the  works  grow 
and  require  extensions,  you  will  be  able  to  prepare  the 
plans  and  detailed  drawings  of  what  your  accumulated 
experience  almost  instinctively  tells  you,  will  approxi- 
mate the  ideal  plant  that  lives  in  your  mind. 

Thus  you  accumulate  the  experience  that  will  fit  you 
to  attain  to  the  highest  ideal  of  the  industrial  chem- 
ist : — To  transfer  your  own  chemical  invention,  made 
and  worked  out  in  the  laboratory,  into  the  works.  Al- 
though you  may  have  made  your  experiments  on  a  semi- 
large  scale,  say  with  pounds,  or  even  with  tens  of 
pounds,  you  are  sure  to  meet  unexpected  difficulties  be- 
fore everything  runs  smoothly.  The  many  disappoint- 
ments that  beset  your  path  can  only  be  met  by  the  con- 
sciousness, that  what  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory 
must  be  possible  on  the  large  scale;  hence  you  must 
search  for  the  special  conditions,  and  for  the  special  ap- 
paratus, however  painfully  slow  and  laborious  the  pro- 
cess may  be,  until  you  succeed. 

I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about  the  future 
of  an  industrial  chemist,  but  I  must  conclude.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  an  industrial  chemist  must 
be  a  man  of  many  parts,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that 
you  may  perhaps  think  I  have  sketched  the  picture  of 
an  unattainable  ideal.  In  order  to  reach  this  I  feel  1 
cannot  give  you  the  advice  which  Liebig  is  said  to  have 
given  to  his  disciples :  "If  you  want  to  become  a  good 
chemist  you  must  ruin  your  health,"  for  to  be  a  success- 
ful industrial  chemist  you  must  preserve  your  health. 
But  if  you  enter  your  profession  with  a  true  scientific 
spirit,  if  you  remain  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  your 
science,  and,  above  all,  if  you  bring  the  love  of  your 
work  to  your  work,  you  cannot  fail  to  attain  the  success 
you  hope  for,  and  you  will  feel  the  inner  satisfaction 
that  you  are  contributing  your  share,  may  it  be  large  or 
small,  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

{The  End.) 
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Soap  Made  from  Cariboo  Fat  in  Philippines. 

It  might  be  quite  profitable  for  some  of  the  French 
manufacturers,  expert  in  the  production,  to  establish 
soap  factories  in  the  Philippines,  where  processes  are  at 
present  rudimentory.  The  output  might  be  disposed  of 
in  the  islands  of  for  export  to  the  United  States  or  else- 
where as  affairs  assume  a  settled  state ;  or  the  fat  might 
be  sent  to  Europe  to  be  converted  into  soap. 

The  cariboo  is  an  animal  that  can  be  raised  for  food 
or  used  as  a  breast  of  burden.  The  flesh  is  not  as  deli- 
cate and  succulent  as  that  of  an  ox,  but  the  natives  are 
well  satisfied  with  it.  As  a  beast  of  burden  his  services 
are  valuable.  The  cariboo  are  employed  to  transport 
burdens  on  the  back  in  pack  saddles,  or  to  draw  carts 
of  primitive  construction  or  drag  a  kind  of  sledge.  They 
also  serve  as  motive  power  in  numerous  sugar  cane  estab- 
lishments. The  machinery  requisite  might  also  be  work- 
ed usefully  and  economically  for  making  the  soap  for 
which  the  animal  has  furnished  the  principal  material. 
He  offers  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  draught 
animals  in  drawing  easily  and  with  great  docility  what- 
ever is  attached  to  him.  This  he  does  without  any 
drawback  in  eases  where  mules,  horses  and  oxen  would 
prove  rebellious. 

Thus,  where  steam  or  hydraulic  power  cannot  be 
economically  utalized,  two  or  three  of  these  beasts  would 
supply  advantageously  all  the  motive  force  needed  for 
this  manufacture ;  while  the  numerous  herds  would  fur- 
nish the  fat,  without  counting  subproducts,  not  now 
rendered  available  by  the  natives. 

They  are  raised  by  the  natives  and  allowed  to  roam 
in  the  wild  state  in  considerable  herds,  the  breaders  tak- 
ing for  service  or  for  slaughter  only  those  they  deem  the 
most  suitable.  The  rest,  in  so  fertile  a  country,  find 
abundant  nourishment,  and  fatten,  left  to  themselves, 
so  that  the  proportion  of  grease  furnished,  compared 
with  the  whole  weight,  is  considerable ;  and  as  they  can 
be  bought  at  low  prices,  the  yield  would  be  profitable. 

There  is  one  factory  at  Manila,  and  at  Iloilo,  and  a 
few  others  along  the  coast.  Soap  is  also  made  by  the  in- 
habitants in  the  native  villages  for  their  own  wants,  but 
the  waste  from  the  primitive  methods  made  use  of  shows 
the  necessity  of  more  rational  and  regular  processes. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  would  lie  not  only  in 
the  cheapness  of  the  material,  but  in  the  low  price  of 
labor.  The  transportation  from  the  interior  is  inexpen- 
sive. The  exportation  would  be  advantageous  whether 
of  the  rude  fat,  or  crude  soap,  or  finished  soaps,  both  fine 
and  ordinary,  especially  to  nearby  countries,  as  Japan 
and  certain  parts  of  China,  where  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand.— Les  Corps  Gras  Industriels,  after  National  Pro- 
visioner. 


Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-items  sent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  Cacti  Soap  Works,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  reported 
as  building  an  extension  to  the  factory. 


A  certificate  of  half  the  capital  stock  being  paid  up 
has  been  filed  by  the  Eockefeller  Soap  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Mosser  &  Co.  have  changed  their  arrangements 
whereby  hereafter  their  sales  of  tallow  and  greases  will 
be  conducted  through  their  Chicago  office,  this  point 
being  more  favorably  located  than  Kansas  City  for  clos- 
ing such  transactions. 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  "Estate  of  Samuel 
Colgate  Company"  were  filed  Oct.  7  with  the  county 
clerk  of  Hudson  county,  N.  J.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $1,200,  divided  into  twelve  shares  of  $100 
each,  'of  which  the  incorporators,  Eichard  M.  Colgate, 
West  Orange;  Sidney  M.  Austen  and  Eussell  Colgate, 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Gilbert  Colgate,  JSTew  York  City;  and 
Samuel  Colgate,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  hold  ten  shares. 
The  authorized  agent  of  the  concern  upon  whom  process 
against  the  company  may  be  served  is  Austen  Colgate. 


Incorporated — The  American  Naval  Stores  Com- 
pany, at  Newark,  N.  J.  Capital,  $250,000.  Incorpor- 
ators: Thomas  B.  Stevens,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Algernon  T. 
Sweeney,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  William  T.  Carter, 
Newark. 

The  Florida  Soap  Co.,  capital  stock,  $25,000,  lias  been 
incorporated  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Will  &  Banner  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  re- 
build their  stearine  plant  in  an  even  more  perfect  man- 
ner than  it  was  before  the  fire. 


Capt.  John  B.  Ford,  so  well  known  in  alkali  circles, 
is  reported  dangerously  ill. 


The  International  Salt  Co.  has  been  incorporated  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$30,000,000,  and  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $12,000,000.  The  company  purposes  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  salt  and  to  acquire  securities  of  other  cor- 
porations in  the  salt  business. 


E.  M.  Davis,  I.  M.  Davis  and  J.  A.  Simmons  have  in- 
corporated the  F.  M.  Davis  Soap  Company  in  Chicago, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 
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A  unique  method  of  attracting  the  attention  of  pass- 
ers-by to  a  soap  was  used  by  a  druggist  last  week.  A 
well-worn  glove  was  attached  to  a  large  display  card, 
and  below  it  was  printed:  "Glove  worn  by  Mr.  Hink 
Casey.  We  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Hink  Casey  is,  but 
we  do  know  that  Blank's  witch  hazel  soap  is  awfu^ 
cheap,  at — cents  a  box."  Around  the  card  the  soap 
advertised  was  displayed  in  large  quantities.  The 
scheme  had  the  desired  effect,  almost  every  passer-by 
stopping  to  see  the  novel  display,  and  many  of  them 
entering  the  store  for  some  of  the  soap. 


The  attorneys  for  S.  B.  Taplitz,  soap  manufacturer 
of  New  York,  who  has  recently  been  adjudged  bankrupt, 
have  filed  a  schedule  showing  liabilities  of  $89,000,  and 
assets  $83,000. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  22d 
inst.  heard  arguments  in  the  case  of  the  Proctor  &  Gam- 
ble Co.  against  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  the  Big  Four  and  B.  & 
O.  Southwestern  railroads,  the  question  being,  in  the 
main,  the  legality  of  the  action  of  the  railroads  named 
in  changing  the  classification  of  common  soaps  from  the 
sixth  to  the  fifth  class,  so  as  to  increase  the  freight  rates 
by  about  20  per  cent.  The  commission  has  been  a  long- 
time taking  testimony  and  has  taken  the  case  under 
advisement.  An  early  decision  is  looked  for — with  a 
variety  of  feeling. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

682,680.      Liquid-soap    holder,    Arnedee    L.    Fribourg, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  H.  C.  Fribourg,  Denver, 
Col. 
683,181.     Making  soap  cakes.    Henry  E.  Mereness,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 
683,553.     Washing-machine.     John  R.  Carter,  Augusta, 
Ky.,  assignor  to  E.  H.  Huenfeld,  Cincinnati, 
.    Ohio. 
683,974.     Washing-machine.     Gustavus    A.     Paddock, 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
684,135.     Clothes-washing  machine.     William  Thorn- 
ton, Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

TRADEMAEKS. 
37,075.  Perfumed  soaps  and  toilet  preparations. 
Annie  S.  Butler,  London,  England.  Essential 
feature. — The  word  "Poppia." 
37,077.  Washing-powder.  George  Schneibel,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Essential  feature. — The  words 
"White  Swan." 


37.078.  Washing  solution.  Thomas  H.  Tabor,  Elli- 
jay,  Ga.  Essential  feature. — The  outline  re- 
presentation of  a  Latin  cross. 

37.079.  Laundry-tablet.  William  P.  Orne,  Boston, 
Mass.  Essential  feature. — The  word  "Imper- 
ial" and  the  representation  of  a  crown. 

37.080.  Certain  named  laundry  articles.  W.  &  H. 
Walker,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Essential  feature. — 
The  word  "Rooster"  and  the  representation  of 
a  cock. 

37,111.  Toilet  soap.  Allen  Conkling,  Chicago,  111. 
Essential  feature. — The  words  "Bitter  Sweet." 

37,147.  Corn-starch,  laundry  starch,  and  mill  starch, 
Archer  Starch  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Essential 
feature. — The  representation  of  an  archer. 

37,199.  Certain  named  soap.  Edward  S.  Morris, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Essential  feature. — The  re- 
presentation of  a  cone  of  the  oil-palm  bearing 
the  flower  and  blossom  of  the  tree. 


The    Markets. 

Tallow. — The  market  is  less  strong  than  at  the  time 
of  our  last  report.  In  the  East  city  in  hhds.  is  quoted 
at  5i/^c;  in  tierces  5%@5%e;  country  make  5%@ 
5%c,  as  to  quality.  In  the  West  614c  is  asked  for  pack- 
ers; No.  1,  5i/2@5%c;  No.  2,  4%@47/8c:  City  in  hhds. 
5i4@5i/2c. 

Cotton  Oil. — The  market  is  rather  dull,  especially 
in  view  of  the  expected  stop  of  the  seed  war  and  con- 
sequent cheaper  crude  oil.  Sales  of  prime  yellow  are 
reported  at  37c. 

Grease. — Rather  quiet.  A  white  6@6-]c  nominally; 
B  white  5f@5fc;  yellow  4f@4fc;  bone  and  house  5@ 
5iC. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — Ceylon  6£@7c;  small  sales  of 
cochin  reported  at  9@10c;  for  lots  to  arrive  7|@8£c  is 
asked  as  to  time  of  arrival. 

Olive  Foots. — 5^c  asked  for  spot;  5c  for  new  crop. 

Corn  Oil. — Quiet  at  5^@5|c,  as  to  quality. 

Palm  Oil. — Little  change  since  "last  month;  small 
sales  of  Lagos  reported  at  5Jc. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED"  AND    FOR  SALE" 


advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


340  J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

341  Monakan  Antiseptic  Co,, 
Chicago. 

343  Mission   Soap   &    Candle 
Woi-ks,  San  Francisco. 


Soap  341 
Angora  Borax  342 
Bocabelli        Bnos     F.  Jones 

Chem.Co.,    N.  Y. 
Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 
Brown's    Original   Pine  Tar 
Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, O 
Brown's  Medicated  Tar, 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Chispa342 
Cudoma308 

East  India  Medicated  334 
Egyptian  Violets  115 
Emolia298 
Evangeline  16 
Firm  Friend  342 
Forex  340 
Get-There  330 
Gold  Medal  Glycerine  334 
Golf  340 

Good  Health  Laundry  53 
Ho-Ax  340 
Housekeeper  343 
Ingleside  342 
King  Cole's  321 
King  Dodo  120 

Lapwing  A-  Geissert,  Phil'a. 
Listerol     Alma  F.   Wooster, 

Norwalt,  Ohio. 
Lustro  327 
M.  &  M.  Cocoa  342 
M.  S.&  C.W.  342 
Maiden  Qneen  342 
Maid  of  the  Mist  115 
Major  Domo  16 
Marvel  300 
Miners'  &  Mechnics'  342 


Mission     VV.  J.  Harvey,   Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Mission  342 

Mission  Bleaching  342 
Mission  Borax  342 
Mission  Globe  342 
Mission  Savon  342 
Monad  11 
Monahan's  Antiseptic  Green 

Oil  Soap  341 
Mountain  Lily  342 
Napfterleen340 
Naphthalene  340 
Nip  305 
Nugget  Alden  Speare's  Sons 

Co  .,  Boston. 
Otto  of  Carnation  334 
Otto  of  Violets  334 
Palmdale  342 
Persian  Rose  115 
Persian  Violets  115 
Rosedale  342 
Rose  of  Egypt  115 
Rose  of  Persia  115 
Stanley's  Turkish  L'ndry  342 
Sudsraaker  330 
Supereream  Shaving  298 
Supertar  Transparent  Sham 

poo  298 
Tartan  Tar  53 
Transparosa  298 
Tuck  305 

Turkish  Laundry  342 
Union  Maid  Mechanics' 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 
Vegetol  330 
Velox  340 
Vestal  16 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 
Vestal  Iris  16 
Vestal  Rose  16 
Vestal  Violet  16 
Violette  des  Amour  334 
Wawona343 
White  Rose  of  York  334 
White  Tar  38 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

^•Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 
300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc 

BATAVSA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 
SUPPLIES  ILHyn  at  s  a» 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.        Ask    us    for    figures   before    making    any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 

fir  _fg_    fiC     fC     f|C     ff     yC     fK      »iw      fi< 

In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist- 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.HENK^GATHMANN,ePn,L»H,».      MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  December  1,  1901 


VOL.   XII.  No.  4. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


payable  in  advance. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 

18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  OU 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

135  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments ofWANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE    OP   PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


"It  takes  all  kinds  of  peWKtto  make  this  Jtarld,"  said 
Mrs.  Partington,  "and  Pm^ng^glad  My^not  one  of 
them." 

And  as  it  .takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world, 
so  it  takes  all  kinds  of  articles  to  make  a  Soap  Journal. 
So  don't  mind  if  every  single  article  is  not  to  your  taste. 
Remember  it  takes  all  kinds  of  readers  to  make  a  sub- 
scription list,  too. 


The  Lancet  says :  "It  has  been  estimated  that  if  Lon- 
don were  supplied  with  soft  water,  the  saving  of  soap 
would  amount  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  Glasgow  is  estimated  to  save  £36,000  annually 
in  the  matter  of  soap  since  using  Loch  Katrine  water. 
That  may  be  so,  but  in  the  matter  of  personal  washing 
there  is  a  waste  of  soap  produced,  rather  than  an  econ- 
omy, by  using  soft  water.  The  fact  that  a  tablet  of  soap 
disappears  much  more  quickly  when  rain-water  is  used 
instead  of  hard,  tap  water  is  proof  of  this  assertion." 

That  soft  water  does  not  waste  soap  in  the  laundry 
as  does  hard  water,  and  statistics  what  it  all  amounts  to. 
are  really  things  too  old  to  mention.  That  when  used 
for  toilet  purposes  a  tablet  of  soap  should  disappear 
faster  when  rain  water  is  used  (other  things  being  equal) 
may  be  open  to  doubt  however.  Certainly  rain  water 
will  dissolve  soap  more  readily,  but  when  once  used  to 
rain  water  the  consumer,  we  should  think,  would  soon 
manage  to  get  just  the  amount  of  soap  on  his  hands  and 
face  that  he  likes  to.  wash  with.  A  city  chap  on  his  first 
appearance  in  the  country  might  waste  the  toilet  soap 
for  a  while,  but  that  is  not  a  fair  test.  Given  the  same 
kind  of  water,  a  test  would  probably  not  bear  out  the 
Lancet's  assertion. 


Strictly  speaking,  though,  tablets  or  cakes  of  toilet 
soap  disappear  most  quickly  from  sleeping  cars  and 
hotels  (if  we  are  rightly  informed)  and  the  kind  of 
water  in  use  doesn't  seem  to  affect  this  circumstance 
either. 

There  have  been  devised  in  times  past  a  number  of 
ways  of  utilizing  spent  soapsuds.  A  new  method,  said 
to  be  in  use  in  Miihlhausen,  Saxony,  is  described,  in 
which  the  suds  are  precipitated  with  lime,  and  the  co- 
agulum  which  results  is  pressed  into  bricks,  dried,  and 
burned  in  gas  retorts.     So  treated  it  yields  an  illumin- 
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ant  with  three  times  the  power  of  coal  gas;  and  the 
Muhlhausen  factory  finds  its  own  waste  much  more  than 
sufficient  for  its  lighting  purposes. 


We  think  quite  a  little  of  the  English  paper  Oils,  Col- 
ors and  Drysalteries  with  its  supplement  Soapmaher  and 
Perfumer,  but  for  that  very  reason  we  desire  to  object 
vigorously  to  the  following  item  taken  verbatim  from 
its  columns: 

"Different  firms  have  different  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. At  a  meeting  of  the  Portsmouth  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion held  last  week  the  President,  Mr.  Harold  R.  Pink. 
J.P.,  the  ex-mayor  of  Portsmouth,  intimated  that  a  good 
many  of  the  trade  that  had  received  a  sample  parcel  of 
soap,  each  valued  at  8s.  6d.,  from  a  company  in  London. 
His  firm  received  one  with  an  invoice.  They  delt  with 
it  promptly,  for  when  the  goods  were  tendered  they 
Avould  not  take  them  in.  Other  firms  acted  similarly, 
but  a  few  took  in  the  soap.  On  his  motion  a  resolution 
was  passed  disapproving  of  business  carried  on  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  readers  of  Oils,  Colors,  and  Drysalteries 
may  have  had  a  similar  experience,  or  may  have  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  If  they  have,  we  would 
strongly  advise  them  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  the  goods, 
for,  if  once  they  sign  them  and  possibly  retain  them, 
they  may  be  charged  the  full  invoice  price.  We  under- 
stand this  system  has  its  origin  in  an  American  soap 
making  concern  that  recently  commenced  operations  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  no  donbt  it  has  some  of  the 
Yankee  'slimness'  about  it." 

The  first  part  of  the  above  item  we  know  nothing 
about  and  have  no  reason  on  earth  to  doubt.  That  the 
plan  in  tins  particular  case  may  have  originated  with  an 
American  soapmaking  concern  is  barely  possible,  and  we 
will  not  venture  to  contradict  the  statement.  But  that  the 
system  should  in  any  way  conspicuously  reflect  "Yan- 
kee slimness"  is  an  entirely  and  absolutely  unjustifiable 
statement.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  our  mind  in 
this  connection  is  that  for  years  we  have  noticed  in 
English  and  continental  trade  papers  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  just  such  penny  tactics,  so  that  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  for  English  tradesmen  to  be  introduced 
to  such  a  poor  practice  by  a  "Yankee"  firm.  Moreover, 
to  thus  send  out  parcels  of  soap  valued  at  8s.6.  each  (less 
than  two  dollars)  is  too  slim  business  altogether  to  be  a 
sample  of  "Yankee  slimness".  Indeed  it  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  smallness  of  many  European  dealers.  It 
is  a  practice  of  European  writers  to  credit  everything 
to  America  that  is  in  any  way  preposterous  or  iniquitous, 
but  when  we  see  the  many  cases  of  petty  litigation  of 
just  this  kind  which  are  constantly  reported  in  their 
newspapers,  we  fail  entirely  to  understand  why  they 
must  refer  to  the  Yankee  every  time  one  of  their  own 
midst  commits  one  of  these  odious  practices. 


A  large  number  of  cottonseed  oil  men  have  been  in- 
dicted by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  (Mississippi)  on  the 
charge  of  having  conspired  to  control  the  prices  of  cot- 
tonseed and  its  products,  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  July 
2,  1900. 


We  note  with  extreme  pleasure  that  two  brands  for 
soap  and  allied  products,  further  described  in  our  list  of 
Patents  and  Trade  Marks,  have  been  registered  in  this 
country  by  the  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Eau  de 
Cologne  Fabrick  Yoorheen,  J.  C.  Boldoot  of  Amster- 
dam, Netherlands. 

Neither  of  the  brands  embraces  a  definite  name,  but 
only  a  picture,  hence  we  cannot  enter  them  on  our  brand 
list.    Hence  our  gratification. 


On  a  former  occasion  we  promised  to  publish  in  time 
the  result  of  the  suit  brought  in  Germany  against  the 
Sunlight  Soap  works,  at  Mannheim,  for  alleged  unfair 
competition,  in  the  course  of  which  the  famous  competi- 
tive washing  test  was  executed.  The  last  chapter  in 
this  affair  has  just  closed  and  consists  of  a  mutual  agree- 
ment as  follows : 

COMPROMISE. 
In  the  case  of  Haas  &  Cons.  vs.  Sunlight,  the  suit 
before  the  court  at  Mannheim  has  has  been  discontinued 
in  conformity  with  the  following  mutual  agreement: 

1.  The  Sunlight  factory  employed  in  its  directions 
for  using  its  soap  the  sentence  that  by  the  so-called  Sun- 
light method  "ever  so  dirty  clothes"  could  be  cleaned 
without  additions  and  without  boiling  and  scalding, 
with  the  same  effect  and  with  less  work  than  by  previous 
methods. 

As  long  ago  as  autumn  of  1900  it  actually  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  the  words  "every  article  of  clothes,  if 
ever  so  dirty"  and  now  agrees  not  to  use  the  same  in 
future. 

2.  Both  parties  undertake  to  refrain  in  future  from 
the  employment  or  publication  of  any  claims  of  a  spite- 
ful character  or  tuntruthful  remarks  concerning  the 
goods,  firm  or  personality  of  the  other  party,  so  that  a 
loyal  competition  may  be  created.  Both  parties  will 
mereafter  avoid  all  unpleasantness  by  not  defaming  the 
product  of  the  opposite  party,  much  as  they  may  praise 
their  own. 

3.  The  party  who  brought  the  suit  and  its  allies  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  suppress  and  withdraw  from  cir- 
culation as  far  as  possible  the  circular  "Competitive- 
Washing  in  Mannheim"  and  the  postal  card  entitled 
"Victory  of  the  German  Soap." 

4.  Complainant  and  its  allies  withdraw  their  action 
at  court  after  this  compromise  has  been  completed  and 
will  publish  this  compromise  one  time,  without  comment 
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or  addition,   in  the   Scifeni'abrikant,  Berlin,  and  the 
Seifensiederzeitiuig,  Augsburg. 

Signed  by  counsel  for  both  parties  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  united  German  soapmakers'  associa- 
tions. 


We  are  having  an  article  prepared  on  a  method  of  in- 
venting new  soap  brands,  designed  to  assist  manufac- 
turers in  '"hitting"  upon  desirable  names.  From  our 
extensive  correspondence  with  manufacturers  on  this 
question  of  brands,  we  have  learned  to  realize  how  in- 
creasingly difficult  it  has  become  to  think  of  new  and 
desirable  designations  for  new  soaps,  and  the  plan  of  the 
article  is  to  afford  a  practical,  systematic  way  of  reaching 
a  desirable  result. 

The  work  of  preparing  it,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  anticipated,  so  that 
it  is  not  yet  completed,  and  we  have  to  postpone  its  pub- 
lication until  next  month  rather  than  to  hurry  it  unduly. 
We  give  this  advance  notice  because  we  rather  expect  an 
extra  demand  for  this  article,  and  any  new  or  delinquent 
subscribers  who  may  want  the  article  may  find  us  out  of 
a  supply  unless  they  send  their  subscription  in  time. 


The  New  York  Sun  has  discovered  that  bearded 
women  abound  in  Chicago,  the  sprouting  of  beards  being 
attributed  to  the  use  of  bad  soap.  We  have  heard  of  bad 
soap  eating  the  hair  off  the  victim's  face,  but  never  heard 
of  it  bringing  it  back.  Nor  is  it  generally  known,  out- 
side the  Sun  office,  that  Chicago  is  specially  addicted  to 
the  use  of  bad  soap. 


The  Last  Of  The  Nigre. 

at  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
reply  publicly  to  questions  I  am  asked  directly  in  your 
valued  journal ;  I  wrote  as  I  did  because  I  have  seen  the 
nigre  rise  when  all  ordinary  and  avoidable  causes  had 
been  removed  (and  leaky  valves  are  amongst  those  causes 
which  any  man  with  common  sense  ought  to  think  about 
and  guard  against) .  If  I  knew  exactly  what  makes  the 
nigre  rise  and  how  it  could  be  prevented  I  would  not  put 
soap  in  large  frames  and  cut  out  the  nigre  spots — do 
not  forget  that  I  take  the  trouble  to  do  this  only  with 
the  very  best  of  soaps) — there  is  so  little  nigrish  soap 
there  that  very  few  soap-makers  would  notice  it  at  all. 
I  haven't  had  any  "spoiled"  ordinary  settled  soap, 
pumped  out  of  large  kettles,  for  over  twenty  years 
Everybody  is  inclined  to  look  upon  matters  from  his  own 
standpoint,  and  I  did  the  same  without  reflecting  that 
the  less  experienced  ought  to  have  different  replies.  I 
simply  wished  to  advance  my  theory  as  to  what  causes 
the  nigre  to  rise,  and  having  used  every  precaution  to 
eliminate  all  known  causes  and  still  finding  traces  of 


impurities  in  settled  soaps,  I  am  now  practicing  the  the- 
ory explained  and  obtain  good  results.  That  the  best 
soap-makers  in  Europe  (fancy  toilet  soap  makers)  have 
had  similar  experiences  and  did  not  succeed  in  settling 
soap  perfectly  by  letting  it  stand  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  highest  authorities  claim  that  strictly  pure  soaps 
can  be  made  only  by  similar  machines  as  are  used  to  sep- 
arate the  cream  from  milk ;  formerly  the  latter  was  done 
by  settling,  but  as  this  proved  unsatisfactory  centrifugal 
force  is  now  applied.  Soaps  to  be  settled  will,  before 
long,  undergo  the  same  process.  Until  the  proper  ma- 
chines are  built  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
adapting  those  methods  which  may  best  suit  the  case  be- 
fore us. 

But  here  I  go  again  without  giving  a  direct  answer. 
To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  like  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
answering  direct  questions  publicly.  Only  persons  who 
think  deserve  to  succeed.,  and  if  my  replies  are  carefully 
thought  over  the  plain  reply  to  the  questions  asked  will 
be  found.  How  nigre  settles  can  only  be  explained  by 
examples.  Observe  fine  rain  drops  beating  against  a 
pane  of  glass;  as  long  as  they  are  single  they  will  adhere 
to  it,  remaining  where  they  fell;  under  certain  condi- 
tions one  will  be  attracted  by  the  other  (for  example,  if 
the  glass  is  somewhat  greasy)  ;  several  unite,  become 
large  enough  and  then  fall  down.  -Soap-makers  who 
have  made  mottled  and  white  Castile  soaps  know  how 
to  create  the  conditions  necessary  to  either  make  the 
soap  just  so  that  the  finely  divided  colored  particles  will 
be  drawn  together  and,  for  mottled  soap,  remain  sus- 
pended as  mottle,  while  for  the  ivhite  Castile  soap  they 
will  draw  together  still  closer  and  thereby  get  heavy 
enough  to  go  to  the  bottom  as  nigre,  thus  leaving  a  pure 
white  soap.  "Pan-American"  is  correct  in  stating  that 
a  thinner  soap,  kept  hot  as  long  as  possible,  settles  out 
nigre  better  than  smaller  kettles  which  cool  faster.  Let 
him  read  over  carefully  my  replies,  study  the  book  on 
"American  Soaps,"  and  if  he  still  meets  with  difficulties 
let  him  write  directly  to 

Yours  truly, 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 

Chicago,  Nov.  4,  1901. 

Why  Crystals  Form  On  Soap. 

New  York,  Nov.  10,  1901. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  November  isue  of  the  American 
Soap  Journal  I  came  across  the  question  of  "German 
American"  who  says  that,  although  long  experienced  in 
soapmaking,  he  never  had  as  much  trouble  as  for  the 
past  two  months  in  that  his  ready  made  oil  soaps  get  a 
kind  of  white  crystals  on  the  surface,  etc.  This  ques- 
tion a  soapmaker  will  not  be  able  to  tell,  unless  he  sees 
the  appearance  of  the  crystals;  in  order  to  judge  one 
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must  see  whether  it  is  an  alkaline  crystal,  common  salt 
or  a  weather- changing  crystal.  But  I  will  try  to  com- 
ply with  his  request,  believing  you  will  understand  me. 
since  you  are  long  experienced  in  soapmaking. 

Crystals  may  appear  on  the  finished  soap  for  several 
reasons.  1.  In  the  end  from  saponified  oil,  if  the  salt 
is  put  in  before  the  time.  2.  In  the  strengthening 
change  the  lye  may  have  been  too  strong  or  in  excess. 
3.  It  may  be  due  to  salt  being  put  in  to  assist  in  settling 
the  lye  from  the  strengthening  change  or  a  special 
change.  4.  If  the  caustic  soda  does  not  contain  the 
right  proportions. 

Referring  to  No.  1 :  The  salt  may  be  put  in  too  early 
by  two  errors;  either  the  soap  has  no  strong  taste  at  all 
because  the  soapmaker  thinks  he  saves  lye,  or  the  soap 
is  strong  and  may  be  even  too  strong  and  yet  the  stock 
is  not  truly  saponified,  because  he  started  to  boil  with 
too  strong  a  lye.  To  prevent  this  the  soapmaker  ought 
to  watch  closely  and  remember  that  any  fat  will  become 
saponified  in  time  and  at  the  same  time  it  absorbs  all 
alkaline  taste,  even  common  salt.  The  latter  is  difficult 
to  remove  from  the  soap.  In  laundry  soap  it  does  not 
do  any  harm,  becaiise  it  contains  rosin  and  is  very  thinly 
finished ;  or  it  may  contain  cocoanut  oil  or  P.  K.  oil,  and 
then  the  salt  will  do  no  harm  either,  because  such  soap 
will  keep  in  a  little  salt.  But  with  other  kinds  of  oils, 
like  olive  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  linseed  oil,  etc.,  where  the 
soap  is  finished  with  a  thicker  body  and  the  strong  taste 
stays  in  the  clear  soap,  after  settling,  we  are  apt  to  have 
a  common  salt  crystal. 

As  to  No.  2  :  When  the  strengthening  change  is  made 
with  too  strong  or  too  much  lye,  that  makes  trouble  in 
the  finishing,  because  in  finishing  the  soap  gets  very  thin 
with  just  a  very  little  water,  and  even  if  the  soapmaker 
pnt  in  more  to  take  off  the  strength,  the  soap  gets  thinner 
and  the  nigre  settles  down  too  quick,  and  the  result  is  an 
alkaline  strength  crystal. 

Referring  to  No.  3 :  When  putting  in  salt  or  pickle 
at  the  end  of  the  strengthening  or  special  change,  if 
properly  managed,  the  soap  is  nice,  but  develops  a  crystal 
on  the  weather  changing,  because  a  trace  of  salt  remains 
in  the  soap. 

Lastly,  as  to  No.  4 :  The  caustic  may  not  be  right, 
and  we  should  have  to  exandne  it.  The  following  is  my 
way  of  doing  it.  I  boil  in  a  trial  kettle  a  small  portion 
of  blue  mottled  (Eschwcg)  soap. 

Tallow  80  lbs. 
Cocoanut  oil  20    " 
Water  38    " 

I  saponify  Avith  lye  at  30°B.  until  saponification  is 
complete,  with  a  strong  taste.  Then  it  ought  to  get 
ready  with  all  the  signs  of  mottled  soap,  that  is  it  must 
be  not  smeary  nor  crumbling  between  the  fingers,  with 
'the  right  taste  of  soap  strong.     If  it  does  not  get  thick 


enough  then  I  should  try  with  a  known  weight  of  salt 
or  of  pure  alkali  or  sulphate  of  soda  to  get  the  right 
thickness,  and  that  is  where  T  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
caustic.  Yours  truly 

J.    DOUSHKESS, 

Soapmaker. 


Southern  Branch  of  Soap  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Pursuant  to  the  general  plan  outlined  by  the  national 
association,  the  Western  and  Eastern  branches  of  Soap 
Manufacturers'  Associations  have  now  been  followed  by 
a  Southern  branch,  known  as  the  Southern  Soap  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  The  object  of  these  branches 
being  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  general  good,  the 
membership  of  each  is  made  up  not  only  of  firms  lo- 
cated in  the  part  of  the  country  designated  by  the 
name  of  each  of  these  branches,  but  includes  also  more 
distantly  located  firms  that  do  business  in  the  locality 
covered  by  the  respective  branch. 

This  Southern  branch  was  organized  on  Nov.  13  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Louisville  and  elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows: President,  E.  H.  Ferguson  of  Louisville;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  F.  C.  Bushnell,  New  York;  execu- 
tive committee,  W.  C.  Woolwine,  Nashville;  G.  B.  Wil- 
son, Cincinnati;  H.  Donigan,  Louisville;  W.  E.  McCaw, 
Macon,  Ga.;  H.  Haag,  New  Orleans. 

The  same  points  often  touched  upon  in  our  reports  of 
such  meetings  were  discussed,  and  the  meeting  then  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  president's  call  at  a  time  when 
other  manufacturers,  who  were  not  heard  from  as  yet, 
may  have  had  time  to  signify  their  allegiance  to  the 
new  association. 


Soap-Making  in   Mexico. 

(Written  for  the  AMEpacAN  Soap  Journal.) 

There  are  at  present  very  few  soap  factories  of  any 
size  in  Mexico,  as  almost  all  those  north  of  Mexico  City 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  soap  trust,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Gomez  Palacio  (Lerdo),  all  the  soap 
being  made  there.  The  factories  at  Chihuahua,  San 
Pedro,  Torreon,  Saltillo,  Zaragossa  and  others,  are  not 
in  operation.  The  only  factory  of  any  size  which  has 
succeeded  in  remaining  independent  is  located  in  Mon- 
terey, Nuevo  Leon.  In  the  latter  town  is  also  the  most 
complete  toilet  soap  and  perfume  factory  outside  the 
City  of  Mexico,  erected  by  the  well-known  soap  maker, 
Mr.  H.  Dons,  for  Senor  Guido  Moebius,  last  spring, 
and  turning  out  goods  which  compete  successfully  with 
the  imported  from  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

Laundry  soap  in  the  North  is  made  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  foots;  they  make  two  kinds,  one  white  and  the  other 
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yellow  (with  rosin).  Most  of  the  oil  is  imported  from 
the  United  States,  as  there  is  only  one  district  (the 
Laguma)  in  which  any  amount  of  cotton  is  raised,  since 
there  is  not  water  for  irrigation. 

The  oil  is  imported  as  crude,  and  surely  some  of  it  is 
"crude."  I  know  of  one  Texas  firm  who  made  a  Mexi- 
can crude  oil  by  heating  the  foots  and  adding  some  alum 
and  35°  lye,  settling  and  the  product  was  oil  for  the 
greasers.  The  oil  is  refined,  and  of  the  refined  oil  is 
made  a  settled  white  soap  by  giving  it  two  or  three 
changes,  settling  and  adding  in  crutcher  15  to  20  lbs.  dry 
soda,  ash  per  frame.  They  use  no  salt  down  there, 
but  only  lye,  to  separate  the  soap,  as  the  price  is  about 
the  same  and  the  soap  seems  to  keep  better  when  no  salt 
is  used.  The  rosin  made  in  Mexico,  like  most  Mexican 
products,  is  of  very  low  grade,  and  is  shipped  in  sacks, 
boxes,  mats  and  anything  else  except  barrels.  Tallow 
is  very  high — 36  centavos  per  kilo:  8  cents  U.  S.  per 
pound,  when  it  was  3f — 4  cents  in  Texas.  The  tallow 
is  sold  in  the  stomachs  of  horses,  burroes  and  cows ;  bar- 
rels are  too  scarce  and  expensive. 

For  toilet  soaps  is  used  an  oil  made  from  a  small  nut 
which  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  consistence  and 
smell  somewhat  like  cocoanut  oil:  it  is  of  a  bad  color, 
but  refines  very  readily  with  12°  lye,  and  makes  a  soap 
which — with  half  tallow  and  half  oil — lathers  more 
than  pure  cocoanut  oil  soap  does.  The  boiled  soap  of 
this  oil  separates  readily  with  salt;  more  so  than  does 
palmseed  oil,  which  it  works  more  like  than  cocoanut  oil. 
For  use  in  transparent  soap  it  requires  more  water  and 
alcohol  than  cocoanut  oil  does. 

Transparent  soap  without  alcohol  is  not  made  there, 
because  the  price  of  castor  oil  is  too  high. 

In  the  state  of  Durango  T  had  a  chance  to  see  a  fine 
example  of  Mexican  ways  of  doing  business.  After  two 
days'  hard  ride  from  the  nearest  railroad  I  arrived  at 
a  large  hacienda,  the  living  house  built  in  fine 
modern  style;  threshing  machines  and  other  American 
machines  on  the  street,  with  the  usual  number  of  -naked 
children,  and  near  by  a  big  soap  factory  and  oil  milll. 
The  proprietor  had  died  a  ruined  man.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  most  progressive  of  Mexicans,  but  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  American  agent,  who  had  convinced 
him  that  it  was  a  gold  mine  to  make  oil  and  soap  in  such 
a  locality — where  there  were  hardly  any  people  and  no 
water  for  irrigation.  The  oil  mill  machinery  was  obso- 
lete and  out-of-date,  and  had  never  been  of  any  account ; 
it  was  now  in  such  a  condition  that  there  was  one  man 
standing  by  each  machine,  to  help  it  along  when  it 
would  not  run  any  more. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Pears'  Trade  Mark. 

The  proprietors  of  Pears'  Soap,  Messrs.  A.  &  F.  Pears, 
Ltd.,  sued  the  George  S.  Pears  Soap  Company  to  re- 
strain them  from  using  the  word  "Pears.*'  Justice  Hook 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  Di- 
vision of  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  to  stop  the  business  of  the  defend- 
ants. The  temporary  injunction  has  since  been  made 
permanent  by  Judge  Philips,  of  the  same  court. 

In  his  oral  opinion,  Judge  Hook  reviews  the  history 
of  the  makers  of  the  orignal  Pears'  soap  and  finds  that 
they  have  spent  large  sums  in  advertising  their  product, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  consistent 
effort  to  make  the  name  "Pears"  a  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  system  of  advertising.  The  court  admit- 
ted that  the  name  Pears  was  not  a  lawful  subject  of  a 
trade-mark,  technically  considered;  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly true  that,  when  the  name  had  acquired  a  secondary 
significance,  so  that  its  use  by  another  would  amount  to 
a  fraud  upon  the  public  and  upon  those  prcperly  en- 
titled to  the  name,  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  name. 

It  seems  that  in  1898  a  corporation  which  styled  itself 
the  "George  S.  Pears  Soap  Company"  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  One  of  the  in- 
corporators was  a  barber,  George  S.  Pears  by  name,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  company. 
As  a  prerequisite  to  lawful  incorporation  the  laws  of 
Missouri  require  a  payment  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  authorized  capital.  Although  the  incorporators  cer- 
tified to  such  payment,  nothing  whatever  was  paid  by 
;he  stockholders  into  the  treasury  beyond  the  actual  fees 
and  expenses  of  preparing  the  documents  relating  to  the 
incorporation.  Pears  insisted  that  his  name  should  be 
given  to  the  corporation.  He  testified  that  a  certain 
unnamed  friend  had  given  him  formulae  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soaps. 

It  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  persons  connected 
with  a  well-known  soap  manufacturing  company  of 
Kansas  City  that  it  had  furnished  the  George  S.  Pears 
Company  with,  unstamped  bars  of  glycerine  soap,  and 
that  these  soaps  were  not  made  according  to  any  for- 
mulae furnished  by  George  S.  Pears  or  any  one  else  con- 
nected with  him.  It  seems  that  after  these  soaps  had 
been  purchased  in  Kansas  City  they  were  cut  and 
pressed  by  the  George  S.  Pears  Company  into  oval 
shapes  similar  to  the  English  soaps,  and  then  wrapped 
and  boxed  for  the  trade.  In  the  stamping  of  the  soap, 
and  upon  the  wrappers  and  the  boxes  the  word  "Pears" 
was  made  a  prominent  feature.  The  complainant  and 
its  ancestors  had  sold  scented  and  unscented  glycerine 
soaps.  The  defendant  placed  upon  the  market  similar 
soaps. 

Although  the  court  admitted  that  there  were  differ- 
ences in  the  marking  and  dressing  of  the  soaps  of  the 
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two  companies,  yet  it  was  thought  that  the  method  pur-, 
sued  by  retail  druggists  in  handling  and  exposing  soaps 
for  sale  would  lead  an  unsuspecting  purchaser  to  mis- 
take the  English  soap  for  the  other.  Indeed,  testimony 
showed  that  such  was  the  case. 

After  having  carefully  examined  the  proofs  the  court 
was  convinced  that  "the  very  organization  of  the  George 
S.  Pears  Company  was  conceived  with  a  fraudulent  and 
unlawful  purpose,  and  that  the  design  of  the  persons 
connected  therewith  was  to  trade  upon  the  name,  fame 
and  reputation  of.  the  complainant.  .  .  .  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  soaps  of  the  two  companies  and  the 
dressing  marks  and  boxes  are  not  sufficient  to  present 
any  imposition  upon  the  public  or  an  invasion  of  com- 
plainant's rights.  The  use  of  the  word  Tears'  in  desig- 
nating the  defendant's  soap  is  alone  sufficient  .... 
to  deceive  the  ordinary  customer." 

The  decision  is  entirely  in  line  with  that  rendered  in 
the  Rogers  Silver  Plate  case  and  similar  causes. 


The  Scenting  Of  Soaps. 

(Written  for  the  American  Soap  Journal  by  Geo.  H. 
Hurst,  Manchester,  England.) 

The  perfuming  of  soaps  may  seem  at  first  glance  to 
be  a  simple  matter,  yet  experience  proves  that  it  is  quite 
an  art,  for  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  when 
scenting  a  batch  of  soap,  viz.,  the  cost,  the  quality,  the 
strength,  what  blending  proportion,  softening,  strength- 
ening, in  short,  what  improvement  the  mixing  together 
of  various  essential  oils  and  other  perfume  substances 
will  effect  in  producing  a  pleasant  and  profitable  per- 
fume. 

There  are  many  essential  oils  used  in  toilet  soaps 
wbich,  if  used  alone,  are  not  pleasant,  but  require  the 
qualifying  effect  of  others,  and  there  are  others  that  do 
not  blend  well,  but  may  be  used  to  shade  or  alter  the 
stronger  odor  of  others,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  a 
harmony,  or  more  property,  a  compatibility  in  the  man- 
ner of  combination  of  the  different  odors  to  produce  a 
pleasant  perfume;  thus,  lavender  with  cloves;  bergamot 
with  thyme;  caraway  with  mint;  rosemary  with  cinna- 
mon are  combinations  that  blend  well  together  to  pro- 
duce agreeable  odors. 

While  all  manufacturers  of  toilet  soaps  are  seeking 
for  perfumes  that  are  novel  and  rare,  there  may  be  said 
to  be  but  few  new  perfumery  substances  in  commerce, 
yet  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  essential  oils  and  per- 
fumes that  can  be  used  in  soaps,  so  that  from  such  a 
variety  combinations  could  be  found  that  ought  to  make 
novelty  enough.  Yet  it  would  be  a.  great  error  to  make 
simply  a  confused  mixture  of  the  different  odors;  for 
without  judgment  in  blending,  a  perfume  may  result 
that  has  no  character;  it  is  therefore  best  to  bear  in 


mind  that  a  few  properly  proportioned  perfumes  will 
produce  the  most  desirable  results. 

Again,  many  essential  oils  are  useless  in  soaps,  and 
when  added  to  it  lose  or  change  their  odors.  Of  the 
citron  oils,  bergamot  is  the  most  useful;  lemon,  cedrat 
and  lime  are  soon  changed  and  lost.  Neroli  is  valuable, 
but  owing  to  its  expense  can  only  be  used  with  the  more 
expensive  kinds  of  soaps. 

The  spice  oils,  as  cinnamon,  cassia,  cloves,  caraway, 
coriander,  etc.,  are  all  useful,  for  neither  heat  nor  alkali 
has  much  effect  upon  them. 

With  rose,  angelica,  geranium,  Canada  snake  root, 
etc.,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  soap  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  also  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  possible  to  mix 
them  with  it,  that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  odor,  these 
oils  being  highly  affected  by  both  heat  and  alkali,  the 
latter  particularly. 

The  mode  of  preparation  of  the  soaps  has  often  an 
important  effect  upon  the  perfume;  when  the  soap  is 
made  by  the  so-called  cold  process,  and  the  perfume 
added  before  framing,  the  evolution  of  heat  that  then 
takes  place,  together  with  the  alkaline  character  of  the 
soap  mass,  injuriously  affects  nearly  all  the  perfumes, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  boiled  soaps  that  are  not  neutral 
or  contain  an  excess  of  alkali,  the  perfumes  may  receive 
injury  from  these  causes. 

Much  the  best  course  to  pursue  and  the  one  now  gen- 
erally adopted,  is  to  add  the  perfume  to  the  soap  during 
the  milling  operations,  for  in  that  way  but  little  can 
be  lost,  and  if  the  soap  has  been  properly  made  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkali. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  speak  of  such  common 
perfumes  as  citronelle,  sassafras,  lemongrass  and  myr- 
bane,  for  they  are  rarely  used  with  the  finer  soaps.  They 
have  strong  odors,  and  no  art  can  make  a  passable  per- 
fume by  blending  with  cassia,  thyme,  wintergreen  or 
mint.  Being  strong,  they  disguise  the  strong  odor  of 
cocoanut  oil  and  palm  nut  oil  (particularly  if  rancid) 
so  much  of  which  is  now  used,  and  for  such  these  oils 
may  be  said  to  be  very  useful. 

Of  the  other  perfuming  substances  used  in  toilet 
soaps,  such  as  musk,  vanilla,  civet,  ambergnis,  etc.,  some- 
thing must  be  said,  for  owing  to  the  costliness  of  most  of 
them  they  are  only  used  for  scenting  the  finest  qualities 
of  toilet  soaps,  and  for  these  they  are  invaluable  indeed, 
if  not  indispensable. 

The  price  of  natural  musk  is  always  on  the  increase, 
so  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  artificial 
musk  of  Baur.  This  is  a  good  perfume,  but  it  has  some 
faults;  it  does  not  mix  as  well  with  other  perfumes  as 
does  the  true  musk,  and  its  odor  seems  to  change  some- 
what with  time.  From  petroleum,  too,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  prepare  a  scent  not  unlike  musk,  but  only  suit- 
able for  cheap  soaps. 
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More  artificial  perfumes  are  in  existence  now,  such  as 
Vanillin,  which  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  true 
vanilla  pod;  this  gives  excellent  results  in  practical 
working.  Its  price  ranges  about  52s  per  pound.  Cou- 
marin  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  Tonka  bean,  and  is 
a  very  good  soap  scent.  Heliotropin  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  heliotrope,  and  is  much  cheaper. 

Ionone  is  the  artificial  violet  perfume  and  is  a  fairly 
good  substitute,  but  unless  care  is  exercised  in  using  it 
rather  poor  results  are  likely  to  be  got. 

Nerolin  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  artificial  substi- 
ture  for  neroli,  and  is  usually  of  a  fairly  uniform  qual- 
ity, and  has  a  good,  strong  perfume  that  works  well  with 
soap.  There  is  also  a  "synthetic  oil  of  neroli,"  of  some- 
what variable  composition,  which  is  also  much  used  in 
soap  perfumery. 


Arguments  In  Freight  Case. 

Last  month  we  briefly  referred  to  the  suit  of  the  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble  Co.  against  several  railroads,  concerning 
the  re-classification  of  common  soaps.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  complaint  counsel  for  the  complainants  set 
forth  the  following  arguments : 

"We  have  shown  by  our  evidence  that  common  soap 
was  advanced  in  the  carload  lots  from  the  sixth,  or  low- 
est, class  in  the  official  classification  to  which  it  had  been 
assigned  in  1890  by  the  former  order  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  where  it  had  been  retained  by  the  railroads  for 
nine  years,  to  the  fifth  class,  and  that  common  soap  in 
less  than  carload  lots  was  advanced  from  the  fourth 
class  to  the  third  class  from  January  1  until  March  10, 
1900,  and  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  third  class  since  the 
latter  date.  The  railroads  have  thereby  subjected  the 
traffic  in  common  soap  to  an  undue  and  unreasonable 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  traffic  in 
the  articles  generally  named  in  the  classification,  and 
they  now  maintain  an  improper  and  unreasonably  high 
rate  on  common  soap. 

"It  is  contended  that  the  acts  of  making  and  changing 
freight  classifications  are  not  designed  as  methods  of 
providing  revenues  or  of  increasing  them  from  time  to 
time  as  occasions  may  require;  but  are  methods  of  fairly, 
justly  and  permanently  distributing  over  all  the  articles 
carried,  according  to  their  relative  and  constant  qualit- 
ies as  subject  of  freight,  the  burden  of  the  total  revenues 
to  be  raised,  and  we  ask  the  Commission  to  so  find. 

"The  change  made  by  the  present  classification  has 
increased  the  freight  rates  on  common  soap  in  carload 
lots  an  average  of  20  per  cent.,  and  in  less  than  carload 
lots  an  average  of  17-i  per  cent.  In  proceedings  duly 
brought  before  this  tribunal  an  order  was  made  July, 
1890,  whereby  it  was  in  substance  directed  that  common 
soap  in  carload  lots  be  carried  at  rates  not  exceeding 
those  charged  for  the  sixth  class.     The  parties  to  such 


proceedings  all  acquiesced  in  this  order,  and  so  rendered 
judicial  proceedings  for  its  inforcement  unnecessary. 
The  advance  made  by  classification  No.  20  will  mate- 
rially reduce  or  contract  the  territory  within  which  the 
plaintiff  and  other  soap  makers  having  more  than  a  local 
business  will  be  able  to  sell  and  distribute  their  product 
at  a  profit;  and  since  the  former  order  was  issued  the 
complainant  has  invested  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  its  soap  plant  and  doubled  its  capacity. 

"The  sole  object  assigned  by  the  railroads  for  the 
adoption  of  classification  No.  20  was  to  increase  their 
revenues,  and  the  sole  reasons  offered  fox  such  increase 
was  an  alleged  increase  in  the  cost  of  railway  operation 
and  maintenance.  The  method  adopted  was  to  change 
a  relatively  small  number  and  tonnage  of  classified  arti- 
cles form  lower  to  higher  classes,  while  a  much  larger 
number  and  tonnage  of  articles,  both  classified  and  com- 
modity, were  left  to  be  carried  at  the  same  rates  as  be- 
fore. The  effect  of  such  an  increase  in  cost  applied  not 
alone  to  the  articles  which  were  advanced  in  the  clas- 
sification, but  also  to  all  other  articles  carried,  and  the 
defendants  of  the  basis  of  rates  upon  the  entire  traffic, 
both  classified  and  commodity,  would  not  have  yielded 
adequate  revenues  to  meet  such  an  increase  in  cost  of 
railroad  operation  and  maintenance,  without  materially 
increasing  the  rate  upon  any  one  of  the  articles  carried. 

"It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  defendants  have  not  shown 
that  the  increase  alleged  in  the  cost  of  railroad  operation 
and  maintenance  is  not  temporary  only.  The  same  if  any, 
has  begun  already  to  decline.  A  general  advance  or 
lowering  of  the  basis  of  rate  upon  the  entire  traffic  is  an 
adjustable  method  of  meeting  temporary  conditions 
such  as  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices  of  labor  and  materials, 
whereas  a  change  of  classification,  that  is,  in  the  relativ- 
ity of  articles,  is  permanent  in  its  nature  and  not 
adapted  to  meet  such  varying  conditions. 

"During  the  time  between  1887  and  1899  the  rates  of 
many  articles  having  heavy  tonnage  carried  by  many  of 
the  railroads  in  the  territory  in  question  and  the  revenue 
therefrom  had  been  materially  reduced  by  the  railroad 
companies,  but  no  reduction,  and  on  the  contrary  actual 
increase,  has  been  made  in  the  rates  on  the  common  soap. 
Defendants  have  not  shown  that  a  restoration  to  the 
basis  of  1S87  of  rates  and  classification  so  reduced  would 
not  have  supplied  adequate  revenue. 

"The  complainants-  entire  manufacturing  business, 
including  the  candle,  the  glycerine  and  the  soap  depart- 
ments, is  and  has  been  since  1887  very  profitable,  but  no 
more  so  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested  than  be- 
fore that  time.  One  of  the  complainants'  brands  of 
soap,  owing  to  its  purity,  quality  and  reputation,  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  proprietary  article,  and 
is  not  affected  as  to  where  and  how  it  shall  be  sold  by 
the  rate  put  upon  it.    All  soap  manufacturers,  however, 
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make  brands  of  soap  known  to  the  trade  as  competitive 
brands,  all  of  about  the  same  size,  appearance,  quality 
and  price,  a  slight  difference  in  price  being  sufficient  to 
determine  their  sale  in  any  locality.  Manufacturers  of 
such  competitive  brands  are  located  in  almost  all  cities 
of  any  size  in  official  classification  territory,  many  of 
them  doing  a  more  or  less  strictly  local  business. 

"The  complainants'  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  proprietary  brand  of  soap  referred  to  constitutes 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  its  entire  soap  busi- 
ness, and  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  entire 
soap  business  of  the  United  States.  The  complainants' 
entire  soap  business  is  large,  but  does  not  constitute  so 
much  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire,  soap  business  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  profits  of  the 
complainant  and  other  soap  makers  are  now  more  than 
a  very  moderate  manufacturer's  profit  of  6  per  cent. 
upon  the  capital  invested  therein. 

"The  advances  in  classification  here  complained  of 
were  made  without  conference  with  any  of  the  shippers 
of  any  of  the  articles  affected  and  without  sufficient 
consideration  of  the  qualities  and  conditions,  physical 
and.  commercial,  which  should  determine  the  class  of 
any  article.  If  there  are  any  reasons  for  making  these 
advances,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  such  reasons  apply 
to  common  soap,  either  in  carload  or  less  than  carload 
lots.  It  is  a  fact  that  common  soap  in  carlots  and  the 
traffic  therein  possess  in  a  degree  superior  to  the  articles 
generally  in  the  fifth  class  and  the  traffic  therein,  in  a 
degree  equal  to  the  articles  generally  in  the  sixth  class 
and  the  traffic  therein,  a  union  of  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions, physical  and  commercial,  which  should  deter- 
mine their  respective  classes ;  and  that  common  soap  in 
less' than  carload  lots  and  the  traffic  possess  the  same  in 
a  degree  generally  superior  to  the  articles  now  having 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  less  than  third  class,  and  the 
traffic  therein,  and  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  articles  gen- 
erally in  the  fourth  class.  The  railroads  have  main- 
tained since  January  1,  1900,  both  an  improper  and  too 
high  classification,  and'  also  actual  rate  on  common 
soap,  both  in  carload  and  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

"The  difference  in  freight  rate  between  third  and 
fifth  class  articles  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  very 
irmch  greater  than  the  difference  in  freight  rate  between 
fourth  and  sixth  class  articles.  One  of  the  plaintiff's 
grounds  of  complaint,  to  which  reference  has  not  hither- 
to been  made,  was,  that,  by  the  advance  of  common  soap 
in  less  than  carload  and  carload  lots,  from  fourth  to 
third,  and  from  sixth  to  fifth  classes,  respective^,  the 
difference  in  rate  between  less  than  carload  and  carload 
lots  has  been  widened,  and  that  the  same  subjected  the 
traffic  in  less  than  carload  lots  to  an  undue  and  unreas- 
onable disadvantage  in  its  commercial  competition  with 
the  same  in  carload  lots.     On  March  10,  1900,  the  de- 


fendants and  other  railroads  in  said  territory  amended 
their  classification  No.  20  by  reducing  all  articles  ad- 
vances therein  from  fourth  to  third  class,  to  20  per  cent, 
less  than  third  class,  provided,  however,  said  reduction 
should  not  be  to  any  greater  extent  than  to  the  fourth 
class  rate.  The  defendants  have  urged  said  action  as, 
and  the  same  is,  to  some  extent,  a  replacing  of  less  than 
carload  traffic  in  the  same  relation  to  carload  traffic  ass 
had  existed  before. 

"The  application,  however,  of  said  reduction  in  classi- 
fication of  said  articles,  including  common  soap  in  less 
than  carload  lots  of  20  per  cent,  less  than  third  class,  to 
the  freight  rates  in  effect  in  the  various  portions  of  said 
territory,  has  the  following  results:  The  rates  thereon 
in  the  eastern  portion,  taking  New  York  City  as  a  typi- 
cal center,  have  been  reduced  to  fourth  class  rates  or 
what  they  were  before,  throughout  a  very  large  and 
thickly  populated  district,  while  the  rates  thereon  in  the 
western  portion,  taking  Cincinnati  as  a  typical  center, 
have  been  reduced  to  fourth  class  rates,  or  what  they 
were  before,  within  only  an  exceedingly  small  and  spar- 
sely populated  district.  The  zones  in  the  west,  within 
which  there  is  only  an  advance  of  from  1  to  2  cents  in 
the  former  rate,  amount  to  practically  nothing,  whereas 
'the  same  in  the  east  are  very  large.  The  distance  from 
centers  in  the  west,  at  which  an  advance  in  rate  of  3 
cents  begins,  is  only  from  70  to  90  miles,  whereas  said 
distance  in  the  east  is  about  200.  The  territory  in  the 
west,  within  which  western  manufacturers  may  compete 
upon  the  same  terms  as  before  with  eastern  manufac- 
turers, has  been  very  much  contracted,  whereas  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  east,  within  which  eastern  manufacturers 
may  compete  upon  the  same  terms  as  before  with  west- 
ern manufacturers,  has  been  very  much  enlarged." 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  counsel  for  the  railroads 
assert  that  the  new  rates  are  not  unreasonable  and  that 
complainant's  business  did  not  suffer  in  the  years  1888 
to  1890  when  the  same  rates  as  now  were  in  force.  They 
speak  of  the  profits  made  by  the  soap  factory  as  repre- 
senting 17  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  put  into  the 
business  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
one  brand  especially  referred  to,  arguing  from  this  that 
soap  is  one  of  the  articles  best  able  to  stand  an  increase 
in  cost  of  transportation. 

To  this  the  complainant  firm  demurs  on  the  ground 
that  the  fact  of  its  being  financially  successful  should 
not  exclude  it  from  being  heard  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  railroads  also  advance  reasons  why  soap  should 
be  in  the  fifth  class,  along  with  canned,  goods,  axle 
grease,  packing  house  products,  soda,  pitch  in  barrels, 
sugar,  putty,  etc.,  etc.,  rather  than  in  the  sixth  class 
which  embraces  only  about  400  different  crude  or  un- 
finished articles  and  not  intended  to  take  in  completely 
finished  products. 
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For  Machinists,   Engineers,  Etc.,  Interested 
In  Soap  Making. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  interest  to  machinists,  en- 
gineers and  inventors,  contained  in  the  article  on  "The 
Last  of  the  rligre,"  printed  on  another  page  of  this  pa- 
per. It  relates  to  the  settling  (or  rather  separation)  of 
soaps  by  centrifugal  force.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
machines  of  the  kind  are  successfully  used  for  creamery 
purposes  in  the  separation  of  milk  and  cream,  and  that 
our  large  soap  manufacturers  have  in  use  quite  a  number 
of  large  kettles,  each  of  them  settling,  for  many  days, 
many  thousand  pounds  of  soap,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  same  principle,  applied  on  a  larger 
scale,  could  be  profitably  adapted  to  soap  making  also. 
The  amount  of  time,  interest  on  capital  invested,  floor 
space,  etc.,  saved  if  the  ready,  boiled  soap  were  at  once 
run  through  a  machine  which  separates  the  nigre  from 
the  pure  soap  and  cools  it  to  the  proper  temperature  for 
crutching  (thus  finishing  a  better  and  purer  soap  ready 
for  the  market  in  as  many  days  as  it  now  takes  weeks), 
would  leave  quite  a  margin  to  pay  for  such  an  installa- 
tion and  a  profit  on  it,  and  whoever  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  satisfactorily  adapting  such  machinery  to  the 
needs  of  the  soapmaker  will  not  lack  the  reward  for  his 
pains.  Soap-making  machinery  in  general  has  reached 
such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  is  along  the  lines  here 
suggested  that  we  look  for  the  next  decided  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  from  the  experience  of  practical  soap  makers  and 
from  suggestions  coming  from  them  that  useful  improve- 
ments must  come  in  future,  and  we  therefore  recommend 
all  doing  business  with  the  soap  trade  to  subscribe  for 
and  read  regularly  the  American  Soap  Journal,  and 
to  profit  from  the  hints  contained  in  many  of  the  articles. 


American  Names  of  the  Cocoanut. 

The  origin  of  the  name  cocoa  or  coco,  as  the  earlier 
writers  used  it,  seems  to  have  remained  quite  as  abscuro 
as  that  of  the  tree  itself.  Oviedo  refers  to  the  fruit  of 
several  species  of  palms  as  "sosoc,"  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  record  the  fanciful  idea  that  that  word 
was  applied  to  the  cocoanut  because  the  three  foramina 
or  "eyes"  suggest  the  grimace  subsequent  writers  havo 
ascribed  to  the  Portuguese,  and  some  lexicographers  havo 
derived  coco  from  a  Portuguese  name  for  monkey,  ma- 
caco, or  macoco.  Others  have  thought  to  trace  it  to  the 
Greek  kouki,  and  even  to  an  ancient  Egyptian  word  kuku, 
which  was  formerly  thought  to  apply  to  the  cocoanut; 
and  although  Seeman  furnished,  in  1868,  excellent  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  at  least  the  Egyptian  reference 
does  not  apply  to  the  cocoanut,  but  to  Borassus  asthio- 
pum,  the  Egyptian  theory  is  still  repeated  in  the  latest 
editions  of  our  most  popular  dictionaries.  jSTor  did  any- 
body attempt  to  show  that  either  Hernandez,  Acosta,  or 


any  of  their  contemporaries  was  acquainted  with  either 
the  Greek  or  the  Egyptian  words,  or  that  they  were  fam- 
iliar with  the  cocoanut  before  coming  to  America, 
Hernandez  refers,  whether  correctly  or  not,  to  Strabo, 
which  indicates  that  he  would  not  have  avoided  mention 
of  any  other  Greek  writers,  while  Acosta  perfaces  his 
discussion  of  the  cocoanut  by  the  following  remark : 

And  it  is  an  admirable  thing  to  see  so  many  different 
formes,  tastes,  and  effects  unknowne,  whereof  we  did 
never  hear  speake  before  the  discoverie  of  the  Indies. 
And  whereof  Plinie  himselfe,  Dioscorides  and  Theoph- 
rastus  (yea,  the  most  curious),  had  no  knowledge,  not- 
withstanding all  their  search  and  diligence. 

Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  the  word  coco  as  a 
lineal  descendant  from  the  Latin  coccus  was  in  usq 
among  the  Spaniards  in  its  original  sense  of  a  seed,  nufy 
or  fruit,  and  the  seeds  of  Cocculus  or  India  berries  are 
still  called  in  Spanish  cocas  de  Levante  in  much  the  samq 
Way  as  Hernandez  referred  to  cochineal  as  "Cocco  In- 
dico."  Both  Oviedo  and  Acosta  used  the  word  in  a  wide 
generic  sense  for  the  seed  of  several  palms,  and  it  is  still 
applied  to  the  seeds  of  smaller  palms  which  must  resem- 
ble those  of  Cocculius  and  are  strung  for  rosaries.  Acosta 
also  refers  to  the  seeds  of  a  palm  of  Chili  (Jubaea)  as 
coquillos  (modern  coquitos),  and  describes  the  large 
fruits  of  Bertholletia  (Brazil  nut)  or  other  Lecythida-. 
ceae  as  "another  kind  of  cocos"  containing  almonds, 
We  have  thus,  apparently,  another  case  like  those  of 
Mimosa  and  Cereus,  where  ordinary  Spanish  words 
adopted  into  botanical  nomenclature  have  been  tortured 
at  great  length  to  fit  the  most  improbable  theories  of 
classical  Latin,  Greek,  or  even  more  ancient  derivations. 
But  though  already  possessed  by  Spaniards,  the  word 
coco  was  b>y  no  means  new  to  America.  Eighteen  of  the 
names  of  plants  in  the  "Historia"  of  Hernandez  begin 
with  coco  and  twenty-eight  with  caca,  which  seems  to 
have  been  used  interchangeably.  Thus  Dampier  and 
Cockburn  frequently  refer  to  cacao  (Theobroma)  as 
"coco,"  "coco-nuts,"  and  "cocoa."  The  difficulty  which 
we  still  have  in  attempting  to  restrict  cacao  toTheobro- 
ma,  coca  to  Erythroxpylon,  cocoa  to  Crosos,  and 
coco  to  Colocasia  may  be  but  a  legacy  from  the  popular- 
ity of  these  syllables  in  the  plant  names  of  American 
aboriginal  tribes.  However  curious  such  a  coincidence} 
between  the  Spanish  and  American  word  coco  may  seem 
to  us,  it  appears  to  have  produced  no  such  effect  upon 
Hernandez,  even  when  explaining  the  name  of  the  plant 
cocoyatic,  on  the  ground  that  the  leaves  were  similar  to 
those  of  palms,  and,  although  not  noted  by  Hernandez, 
this  remarkable  suggestion  seems  to  receive  support  from 
the  fact  that  the  coconut  plant  has  large,  spherical  swell- 
ings near  the  roots. 

The  statement  of  Hernandez,  already  quoted,  that 
the  Mexicans  called  the  cocoanut  "coyolli"  is  turned  by 
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De  Candolle  into  an  argument  against  an  American  ori- 
gin on  the  ground  that  the  word  coyolli  "does  not  seem 
to  be  native,"  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  indicate 
when  it  was  introduced;  nor  is  the  implication  of  an 
extra- American  word  met  by  the  theory  of  maritime  dis- 
tribution. Yet  if  coyolli  was  not  an  Aztec  word  it  either 
did  not  come  alone  or  it  fell  into  very  friendly  society 
with  dozens  of  others,  like  amolli,  ylli,  coyopatli,  cocot- 
zin,  chilli,  quilamoli,  copalli,  and  otolli.  But  a  diffen- 
ent  objection  may  be  taken  to  coyolli  as  an  Aztec  name 
for  the  cocoanut.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Aztecs  came 
from  the  temperate  plateau  of  Mexico,  and  that  their 
power  had  recently  been  extended  to  the  tropical  coast 
regions. 

It  seems  probable  from  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  Hernandez  that  the  coyolli  was  a  native  Mexican 
palm,  probably  Acrocomia,  the  fruit  of  which  has  the 
outer  layer  edible,  oily,  and  yellow,  so  that  Hernandez 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Areca  or  betel  palm 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  is  not  known  to  have 
any  similar  name  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  while 
coyollli  is  still  current  in  southern  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala for  Acrocomia  mexicana.  Although  declaring  that 
the  Mexicans  (Aztecs)  called  the  cocoanut  "Coyolli" 
Hernandez  distinctly  says  that  he  never  saw  any 
of  the  trees  in  New  Spain.  This,  however,  is 
not  necessarily  a  discrepancy  or  an  indication 
that  Hernandez  thought  that  the  palm  had  been  intro- 
duced my  the  Spaniards,  since  "Nova  Hispania"  was 
used  by  some  of  the  early  writers  in  a  rather  narrow 
sense  for  the  Aztec,  region  of  Mexico,  and  not  for  that 
country  as  defined  by  its  modern  boundaries.  But 
before  this  Hernandez  had  already  said  that  the  coca; 
palm  was  generally  distributed  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  especially  in  maritime  and  sandy  places 
about  human  habitations.  He  secured  from  travelers 
accounts  of  many  Philippine  plants  and  their  uses, 
which  seem  to  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in 
his  time  the  "Indies"  were  still  one-quarter  of  the  world, 
for  as  Acosta  quaintly  says: 

.  .  .  Wee  meane  by  the  Indies  those  rich  coun- 
tries which  are  farre  off  and  strange  unto  us.  So  we 
Spaniards  do  indifferently  call  Indies  the  countries  of 
Peru,  Mexico,  China,  Malaca  and  Bresil ;  and  from  what 
parts  soever  of  these  any  letters  come,  wee  say  they  bee 
from  the  Indies,  which  countries  be  farre  distant  and 
different  one  from  another. 

Our  modern  curiosity  as  to  how  the  cacoanut  and 
other  plants  crossed  the  Pacific  had  not  yet  developed. 
Hernandez  learned  about  the  Philippine  plants  by  ques- 
tioning travelers  who  were  going  and  coming  across  Mex- 
ico, but  this  was  a  matter  far  different  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Philippine  palms  to  use  and  culture  in 


Mexico,  which  with  three  more  centuries  of  improved 
opportunity  has  not  yet  taken  place.  Chocolate  was 
certainly  a  far  more  important  article  to  the  Spaniards 
than  the  cocoanut,  and  yet  cacao  tree  is  believed  not  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Mexico  to  the  Philippines 
until  after  1660,  a  century  later  than  Hernandez's  visit; 
and  Humboldt  believed  that  Citrus  trifoliata  was  the 
only  Asiatic  species  which  had  became  established  in 
Mexico.  This  would  seem  to  render  improbable  any 
very  extensive  introductions  of  tropical  plants  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  is  a  strong  reminder  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  obvious  importance  the  introduction  of  useful 
plants  is  a  subject  still  generally  neglected  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  most  advanced  countries,  and  even  in  deal- 
ing with  plants  which  can  be  grown  from  seed  of  inde- 
finite vitality  instead  of  with  the  delicate  and  short-lived 
germs  of  tropical  species. 

But  to  return  to  Hernandez.  We  find  in  the  sen- 
tence already  quoted,  the  name  maron  ascribed  to  the 
"vulgus  Indorum,"  or  ordinary  Indians,  as  distinguished 
from  the"Mexicensibus,"a  fact  which  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  De  Candolle,  who,  after  dismissing 
Coyolli,  leaves  us  with  the  implication  that  no  genuine 
American  name  for  the  cocoanut  was  known.  Possibly 
he  supposed  this  word  to  pertain  to  the  East  Indies,  as 
does  much  of  the  essay  of  Hernandez.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  Nothing  resembling  maron  appears  in 
the  extensive  lists  of  Polynesian,  Malayan,  and  Asiatic 
names,  but  it  was  reported  by  Heller,  in  1853,  as  appar- 
ently still  in  use  in  southern  Mexico. 

But  etymological  arguments  based  on  old  records 
are  often  of  little  use  except  as  literary  confirmations 
of  facts  already  ascertained  by  more  reliable  evidence. 
Thus,  the  cocoa  question  might  be  carried  another  stage 
around  the  world  when  we  read,  in  Pigafetta's  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  that  among  the  native  pro- 
ducts offered  by  the  people  of  the  Philippine  island  of 
Samar  that  "one  which  they  call  cochi  is  the  fruit  which 
the  palm  trees  bear."  But  as  no  subsequent  traveler 
has  recorded  such  a  name  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
we  may  reflect  that  Pigafetta  was  an  Italian  among 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  sailors,  some  of  whom  had 
previously  visited  the  "Indies,"  and  that  he  did  not  show 
a  philologist's  caution  in  studying  the  forms  and  origins 
of  words. 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  the  cocoanut  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Brazil  by  the  Portu- 
guese, Nieuhoff  recorded  a  native  name  for  it  in  1647. 

But,  as  Nieuhoff  had  already  explained  that  the  fruit 
of  the  pindava  palm  (Maximiliana?)  was  called  inaja- 
mira,  meaning  "small  cocoanut,"  we  may  be  dealing,  as 
in  the  case  of  coyolli,  with  a  recently  extended  use. of 
some  native  word  or  combination  misinterpreted  by 
Nieuhoff. — Contributions  to  LT.  S.  National  Herbarium. 
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Bone   Grease. 

In  practice  the  commercial  estimation  of  the  value  of 
bone  grease  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  water  and 
mineral  matter  that  it  contains.  It  is  only  rarely  that 
the  actual  percentage  of  fat  is  directly  determined.  It 
can  he  got  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  two  estima- 
tions already  mentioned,  by  difference,  and  those  two  are 
more  cheaply  performed  than  an  estimation  of  the  fat. 
The  two  impurities  should  not  be  together  more  than  3 
per  cent. 

The  determination  of  water  is  made  by  drying  five 
grammes  of  the  fat,  and  determining  the  loss  of  weight. 
The  temperature  used  is  105  deg.  C,  and  must  be  main- 
tained for  about  six  hours,  although  most  of  the  water 
is  expelled  in  the  first  two.  It  is  true  that  commercial 
bone-grease  which  has  been  extracted  by  means  of  ben- 
zene always  contains  a  little  of  that  solvent,  so  that 
strictly  speaking  the  loss  of  weight  represents  bonzole 
and  water,  and  not  water  alone.  The  quantity  of  ben- 
zene is,  however,  so  small  that  the  error  may  be  safely 
neglected.  The  reason  that  the  drying  is  so  slow  is  that 
the  lime  soaps  in  the  grease  retain  water  with  great  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  grease  is  never  fully  extracted.  In  various  sam- 
ples of  bone  meal  after  commercial  extraction  from  '91 
to  as  much  as  2.97  per  cent,  of  residue  grease  was  found. 
The  quantity  naturally  depends  upon  the  solvent  and  the 
process  which  has  been,  employed.  As  regards  the  rank 
of  solvents,  considered  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  ab- 
solute efficiency  in  extracting  the  fat,  ether  has  the  first 
place,  then  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  then  benzene,  and 
then  chloroform.  The  lime  soaps  present  are  dissolved 
best  by  tetrachloride  of  carbon  or  by  chloroform.  It  is 
thus  possoble  to  select  a  solvent  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  required  product.  If  the  lime  soaps  are 
to  be  regarded  as  impurities,  as  their  high  percentage  of 
ash  seems  to  indicate  they  should  be,  the  use  of  these 
two  solvents  is  undesirable.  As  regards  the  yield  of  the 
bones,,  the  following  results  were  obtained  on  the  large 
scale  with  benzene. 


grease  obtained. 

left 

in  the  bone. 

Total 

1. 

7.5 

1.53 

9.03 

2. 

7.98 

0.95 

8.93 

3. 

7.97 

1.64 

9.61 

4. 

8.06 

1.11 

9.17 

Average      7.88  1.31  9.185 

Thus  even  benzene,  the  best  solvent  yet  known  for  manu- 
facturing work,  gives  results  which  are  not  by  any  means 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  detection  of  adulteration  of  bone-grease  with 
leather  grease,  horse-fat,  neat's  foot  oil,  all  of  which  are 
occasionally  added,  is  best  effected  by  determining  the 
iodine  number  in  the  usual  way.     That  of  pure  bone 


grease  varies  between  44  and  62.  All  the  greases  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  hone  grease  have  numbers  which 
are  considerably  higher.  That  of  horse  fat  is  79,  and 
horse  foot  oil  74,  of  neat's  foot  oil  68  to  74.  The  saponi- 
cation  number  is  perfectly  useless  for  detecting  these 
adulterations. — Chcmiker  Zeitung,  Oils  Colors  and  Dry- 
salteries. 


Composition,  Properties  and  Application 
of  the  Waxes. 

The  true  waxes  are  a  class  of  organic  substances  related 
to,  and  yet  quite  distinct  from  the  fats.  The  fats  are 
triglycerides  of  various  fatty  acids,  whereas  the  waxes 
are  combination  of  monatomic  alcohol  radicles  with  the 
fatty  acids.  The  waxes  are  variable  in  their  properties, 
mostly  harder  than  the  fats,  but  this  is  not  an  invariable 
distinction.  The  properties  of  each  kind  of  wax  will  be 
given  separately. 

Waxes  are  derived  from  both  animal  and  vegetable 
sources ;  also  there  are  mineral  products,  such  as  paraffin, 
that  are  included  as  waxes  in  a  commercial  sense.  These, 
together  with  adulterants,  will  be  included  in  the  follow- 
ing articles. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  true  waxes  that  are 
known  in  commerce: — 
Animal  Waxes. 

Beeswax. 

Spermaceti. 

China  wax. 

Wool  fat. 

Sperm  oil. 
Vegetable  Waxes. 

Carnauba  wax. 

Palm  wax. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  waxes  found  in  small 
quantities,  but  they  are  not  of  any  importance;  a  short 
account,  however,  will  be  given  of  them. 

Besides  the  true  waxes  there  are  several  materials  like 
them  in  use,  and  also  a  few  materials  used  as  adulter- 
ants which  will  need  a  description.     These  are : — 

Japan  wax. 

Stearin. 

Palmitin. 

Paraffin. 

Cerasin. 

Palmitic  acid. 

Stearic  acid. 

Tallow. 

Kosin. 

BEESAVAX. 

Beeswax  is  the  produce  of  the  honey-bee  (Apis  mel- 
lifica).  It  is  used  by  these  insects  in  the  production  of 
combs,  in  which  honey  is  stored,  and  in  which  the  eggs 
are  laid  and  hatched. 
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Beaumer  was  of  opinion  that  bees  fed  upon  the  pollen 
of  plants,  and  that  the  pollen  was  modified  in  the  body, 
brought  back  to  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  and 
then  masticated  into  wax.  This  opinion  was  apparently 
borne  out  by  the  observation  that  bees  fed  upon  sugar 
appeared  to  be  incapable  of  producing  wax.  The  re- 
searches of  Duchet,  Hunter,  and  Huber,  however,  proved 
that  wax  was  not  modified  pollen,  but  was  directly  pro- 
duced by  the  bees  as  an  excretion.  Huber  states  that 
the  amount  of  wax  produced  by  bees  is  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  honey  consumed,  and  that  when  they  were 
fed  upon  a  solution  of  sugar,  more  wax  was  produced 
than  under  normal  conditions.  It  has  been  computed, 
though  on  Avhat  grounds  is  not  stated,  that  20  lbs.  of 
honey  are  consumed  in  the  production  of  1  lb.  of  wax. 
Wax  exudes  in  the  liquid  state  from  small  pockets  on 
the  under-side  of  each  of  the  four  intermediate  ventral 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  two  of  these 
pockets  to  each  segment,  one  on  either  side  of  the  carina 
or  elevated  central  part.  Soon  after  reaching  the  air 
the  liquid  thickens,  and  dries  into  flakes,  and  during  the 
time  comb-building  is  going  on  in  a  hive  the  bees  hang 
in  festoons  until  the  wax  is  formed,  when  the  bees  re- 
move the  wax  with  their  hind  feet  to  their  forelegs,  and 
thense  to  their  mouths,  where  it  is  mixed  with  saliva, 
and  is  then  built  into  the  comb. 

The  honey  comb  is  a  marvelous  example  of  the  build- 
ing instinct,  the  first  row  of  cells  being  pentagonal  and 
the  others  perfectly  hexagonal;  the  structure  is  that 
which  gives  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  amount 
of  material.  Each  comb  is  produced  by  a  double  layer 
of  cells,  back  to  back,  with  sufficient  space  between  the 
combs  for  the  bees  to  pass  to  and  fro.  The  wax  is 
secreted  only  by  the  worker  bees,  the  queens  and  drones 
being  destitute  of  the  apparatus  required  in  its  produc- 
tion. Much  heat  is  produced  in  the  hive  while  comb- 
building  is  going  on. 

Beeswax  is  obtained  by  placing  the  comb  in  a  warm 
place,  and  allowing  the  honey  to  drain  out,  or  better, 
by  submitting  the  combs  to  centrifugal  action,  which 
empties  them  much  more  quickly  and  efficiently.  The 
wax  is  then  melted  with  boiling  water,  and  stirred  with 
it.  It  soon  rises  as  an  oily  layer,  and  on  cooling  is  re- 
moved as  a  solid  cake.  This  is  then  melted  down  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  ladled  into  moulds. 

Bee-keepers  prepare  an  artificial  comb,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  foundation  of  paraffin  wax,  on  which  the  bees  can 
work.  This  lessens  the  wax  production,  and  hence  the 
production  of  honey.  The  combs,  when  full  of  honey, 
are  emptied  by  centrifugal  action,  and  then  replaced  in 
the  hives,  so  that  tame  bees  produce  scarcely  any  wax; 
that  occurring  in  commerce  is  from  wild  bees. 

Beeswax  is  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
Italy,  Austria,  N.  Africa,  Argentina,  Japan,  Jamaica, 


&c.    That  from  Jamaica  is  most  regular,  and  brings  the 
highest  price. 

When  beeswax  is  first  made  it  is  white,  and  is  termed 
virgin  wax;  but,  as  it  becomes  older,  it  gradually 
darkens,  becoming  yellow,  brown  and  black.  This  is 
partly  due  to  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  wax, 
and  partly  to  dirt,  which  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  bees, 
and  becomes  incorporated  with  it.  After  beeswax  is 
bleached  it  is  of  an  ivory-white  color,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  translucent. 

Commercial  beeswax  is  very  variable  in  color,  even  in 
one  parcel,  there  being  various  shades  of  yellow  and 
brown,  and  even  black.  It  has  a  very  pleasant  odor  of 
honey,  but  is  tasteless.  It  is  tenacious,  and  with  diffi- 
culty broken  by  a  blow  from  a  hammer ;  it  breaks  with  an 
irregular,  almost  conchoidal  fracture,  which  is  finely 
granular  on  its  surface.  Bleached  beeswax  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than  the  natural 
sort. 

Beeswax  is  bleached  by  the  combined  action  of  mois- 
ture, air,  and  sunlight.  The  crude  beeswax  is  melted 
down  in  large  vats  by  steam;  the  melted  wax  is  drawn 
off  into  a  perforated  box,  which  delivers  it  to  a  long 
perforated  trough  immediately  over  one  end  of  a  large 
tank  of  water.  Below  the  trough  there  is  a  large  drum 
revolving,  partly  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  tank,  and 
as  the  thin  streams  of  fluid  wax  fall  into  this  they  are 
solidified  in  the  form  of  flattened  ribbons,  which  are 
detached  from  the  drum  by  the  water,  and  carried  to  the 
further  end  of  the  tank,  where  they  are  removed  by  a 
fork.  The  greater  part  of  the  impurities  in  the  wax 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  melting  tank,  from  which  they 
are  removed  from  time  to  time,  the  remainder  of  the 
impurities  being  caught  by  the  strainer  box.  The  rib- 
bons of  wax  are  therefore  practically  pure. 

The  wax  ribbons  are  taken  in  baskets  to  the  bleaching 
ground — a  large  field  in  the  open  country.  Here  the  wax 
is  spread  upon  large  wooden  tables  or  frames  covered 
with  linen.  Each  table  is  about  eight  feet  wide  and  forty 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  or  more  of  these  frames  may 
be  required,  the  beesAvax  being  spread  out  in  very  shallow 
layers,  and  requiring  a  considerable  time  to  bleach.  The 
time  of  exposure  necessarily  depends  upon  the  weather, 
but  is  usually  six  weeks  or  more. 

After  bleaching  in  this  manner  the  beeswax  is  removed 
from  the  frames,  and  taken  to  the  melting-room,  where  it 
is  remelted,  and  cast  into  square  slabs.  To  improve  the 
appearance  of  these  slabs  they  are  again  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  the  bleaching  ground  for  a  week  or  two,  and  are 
then  sufficiently  bleached  for  ordinary  purposes. 

To  quicken  the  operation  of  bleaching  a  little  turpen- 
tine is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  wax.  It  is  also  stated 
that  tallow  is  used  to  counteract  the  brittleness  of  the 
bleached  wax. 
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Beeswax  may  also  be  bleached  by  chemical  means,  for 
which  purpose  either  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  or 
hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  employed.  Chlorine  cannot 
be  used  because  it  is  taken  up  by  constitution,  and  com- 
pletely spoils  the  was  for  most  purposes.  The  operation 
of  bleaching  considerably  modifies  the  properties  of  bees- 
wax, and  also  alters  its  chemical  composition. 

Beeswax  is  undoubtedly  the  wax  par  excellence,  being 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  was  originally 
used  in  candle-making,  and  to  a  small  extent  is  still  used 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  also  used  as  sealing-wax.  It  is 
now  used  in  the  preparation  of  furniture  polishes,  boot 
polishes,  in  varnishes  for  producing  a  matt  surface,  in 
lithographic  inks,  in  cements,  in  ointments,  etc.  At  one 
period  beeswax  was  used  as  vehicle  for  paints,  in  the 
same  way  as  linseed  oil  is  now  used.  In  the  National 
Gallery  are  a  set  of  encaustic  paintings  found  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  in  excavations  of  the  Hawara 
-Cemetery  at  Fayum,  Egypt.  These  were  done  with  pig- 
ments mixed  with  melted  beeswax. 

Composition  of  Beeswax. — Many  of  the  older  writers 
state  that  beeswax  consists  of  three  substances,  myricin, 
cerin,  and  cerolein,  and  the  proportion  of  these  is  given 
as  myricin  73,  cerin  22,  and  cerolein  5  per  cent.  These 
were  separated  by  alcohol.  If  beeswax  be  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol  a  portion  remains  dissolved ;  this  is  myri- 
cin. On  cooling  the  alcoholic  solution,  most  of  the  dis- 
small  quantity  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  cold 
small  quanity  which  remains  in  solution  n  the  cold 
alcohol  is  cerolein. 

The  principal  constituent  of  beeswax  is  myricin  or 
myricyl  palmitate,  which  constitutes  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  wax.  There  are  also  present  cerotic  acid — identi- 
cal with  cerin — about  14£  per  cent.;  hydrocarbons,  13 
per  cent.;  and  smaller  quantities  of  melissic  acid,  ceryl 
alchol,  and  some  unsaturated  acids. 

Cerolein  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  beeswax  by  treat- 
ing it  with  boiling  alcohol,  cooling  to  separate  cerotic 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  According  to  Lewy, 
it  is  a  soft,  oily  substance,  melting  at  28.5°.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  and  gave,  on  combus- 
tion, carbon,  78.7-i  per  cent.;  hydrogen,  12.51  per  cent.; 
and  oxygen  (by  cliff.),  8.75  per  cent. 

Though  the  composition  of  beeswax  varies  only  within 
narrow  limits,  as  a  rule  it  has  not  always  a  definite  com- 
position, several  eases  of  abnormal  specimens  having  oc- 
curred. For  instance,  Brodie  stated  that  one  sample 
contained  22  per  cent,  of  cerotic  acid,  while  some  from 
wild  bees  in  Wiltshire,  and  also  a  Ceylon  beeswax,  con- 
tained no  cerotic  acid. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  beeswax  is  from  .956  to 
.975,  and  the  melting-point  62°  to  64°  C. 
Spermaceti  (Cetaceum). 

Spermaceti  is  obtained  from  the  head  cavities,  and  also 
from  the  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale  (Physeter  Macro- 


ccplialus) ;  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  blubber 
of  the  dolpin  (Delpliinivs  globiceps). 

The  spermaceti  from  the  blubbers  is  held  in  solution 
in  the  oil  which  is  expressed  therefrom,  and  it  is  obtained 
in  a  crude  state  by  cooling  the  oil,  placing  it  in  bags,  and 
then  pressing  at  a  low,  and  afterwards  at  a  higher-,  tem- 
perature, the  spermaceti  remaining  in  the  bags  after  the 
oil  has  been  passed  out. 

In  the  crude  state  the  spermaceti  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  oil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  potash  solution  or  by  boiling  alcohol. 
The  spermaceti  is  then  melted  down  by  steam,  and  ladled 
into  moulds. 

Spermaceti  is  a  pearly-white,  crystalline  wax,  translu- 
cent, and  glistening.  It  is  very  soft,  and  easily  cleaved 
into  thin  lamina\  and  is  also  without  odor  or  taste. 

Spermaceti  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  dissolves 
slightly  in  boiling  alchol,  but,  for  the  most  part,  it 
crystallises  out  of  cooling.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in 
ether  and  in  chloroform. 

Spermaceti  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
especially  those  used  for  gas-testing;  also  as  a  constitu- 
ent of  ointments. 

Composition  of  Spermaceti. — Spermaceti  is  usually 
stated  to  consist  principally  of  cetyl  palmitate  (cetin), 
C16H33 .  C10H3102,  with  smaller  quantities  of  lauric, 
myristic,  and  stearic  acids  in  combination  with  the 
alcohols,  cetyl  and  ocodecyl.  This  is,  however,  not 
borne  out  by  the  chemical  examination.  The  melting- 
point  of  spermaceti  is  46°  to  18°  C,  while  that  of  pure 
cetyl  palmitate  is  55°  C.  The  melting-point  of  the  alco- 
hols is  the  same  as  that  of  cetyl  alcohol,  i.e.,  49°  C; 
but  the  melting-point  of  the  acids  is  also  49°  C,  whereas 
that  of  palmitic  acid  is  02°  C,  so  that  the  acids  con- 
tained in  spermaceti  are  not  by  any  means  palmitic  prin- 
cipally. The  saponification  equivalent  is  124  to  128, 
whereas  the  theoretical  saponification  equivalent  is  117. 
The  writer  thinks  that  spermaceti  ought  to  be  further  in- 
vestigated. The  specific  gravity  of  spermaceti  is  .943 
to  .960. 


Soap  from  the  Tea  Seed  Oil. 

BY  H.  H.  MANN,  R.  SC.,  F.  I.  C. 

On  the  27th  of  June  I  received  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Indian  Tea  Association  samples  of  tea  and  seed  oil 
and  tea  seed  oil  cake  which  had  been  sent,  through  Mr. 
H.  St.  J.  Jackson  by  M.  H.  Drummond  Deane  of  the 
Stagbrook  Estate,  South  India,  with  a  request  that  I 
should  make  an  analysis  of  them  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  I  have  done  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  our 
purpose — and  it  is  perhaps  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
lay  before  you  my  views  as  to  the  possible  value  and  use- 
fulness of  both  products,  especially  as  a  large  amount  of 
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seed  is  now  produced,  and  must  be  utilized,  if  utilized  at 
all,  in  some  other  way  than  for  sowing. 

The  value  of  seed  of  this  character  almost  entirely 
depends  on  the  usefulness  of  the  oil  and  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  good  feeding  or  manurial  material  from 
the  residual  cake.  It  was  attempted  in  1885  to  put  tea 
seed,  as  such,  on  the  London  market  under  the  name 
"tanne."  Great  interest,  I  understand,  was  manifested, 
but  the  seed  found  no  buyer,  and  the  price  asked  sank 
quickly  to  a  level  far  below  the  cost  of  importation.  At 
the  present  day  the  seed  does  not  come  into  commerce  at 
all  except  for  the  production  of  new  bushes. 

The  following  analysis  by  Mr.  D.  Hooper  (South  of 
India  Observer),  1894)  of  tea  and  seed  from  the  Ml- 
giris  previously  dried,  shows  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
terial : — 

Fixed  oil 22.9 

Albuminoids  8.5 

Saponin 9.1 

Carbohydrates 19.9 

Starch 32.5 

Fibre 3.8 

Mineral  matter 3.3 

100.0 

Of  these  constituents,  those  of  interest  for  our  purpose 
are  the  fixed  oil,  the  saponin,  the  albuminoids,  i.  e.,  the 
nitrogen  and  the  mineral  matter.  Let  us  take  these 
seriatim. 

THE  FIXED  OIL 

Is  present  in  small  amount  compared  with  that  in 
most  other  oil  seeds  such  as  linseed,  cotton,  or  castor.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  many  samples  appeared 
to  contain  much  more  oil  than  the  seeds  quoted  above, 
but  I  should  consider  Mr.  Deane's  figure  of  25  per  cent, 
obtainable  by  hot  pressure,  as  an  extreme  one  for  practi- 
cal working.  If  high  quality  oil  is  wished,  the  seeds  will 
have  to  be  pressed  cold,  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  may 
be  anticipated.  Even  this,  I  fear,  may  be  taken  as  higher 
than  would  on  the  average  be  obtained  under  commer- 
cial conditions. 

The  oil  itself  is  clear,  light  yellow,  liquid,  non-drying 
oil,  approaching  olive  oil  in  character,  but  which  always 
has  more  or  less  acrid  taste.  The  samples  sent  by  Mr. 
Deane  appear  to  be  free  from  saponin,  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance (see  below)  which  nearly  always  occurs  in  it,  but 
in  order  to  get  this  freedom  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in 
pressing.  Though  when  heated  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  saponin  are  destroyed,  yet  the  small  quantity 
which  may  be  present  would  condemn  it  as  an  edible  oil 
for  use  in  Western  countries.  The  Chinese,  it  appears, 
have  long  used  it  for  cooking  purposes  and  it  might 
possibly  be  employed  by  the  people  of  the  tea  districts  in 
a  similar  manner  if  it  were  easily  obtainable. 

As  a  lamp  oil  it  answers  well,  and  would  seem  to  be 
quite  capable  of  local  introduction  for  this  purpose.     I 


say  local  introduction  because  burning  oils  are  at  present 
rather  at  a  discount  in  the  markets  of  the  world  com- 
pared with  their  former  position — kerosene  and  petro- 
leum products  having  largely  taken  the  market  in  the 
great  centers  which  were  formerly  theirs.  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  that  it  is  satisfactory  for  this  purpose 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  oil  produces  an  excellent  soap  hard  and  white. 
For  this  purpose  the  presence  of  saponin  would  be  no 
disadvantage,  but  would  rather  add  to  the  lathering 
power  of -the  soap.  If  the  oil  could  be  produced  in  quan- 
tity and  a  supply  guaranteed  at  a  rate  which  would  com- 
pete with  the  other  vegetable  oils,  there  is  no  doubt  an 
opening  for  it  in  this  direction. 

THE    SAPONIN. 

This  poisonous  constituent  of  the  tea  seed  is  all  but 
entirely  contained  in  the  cake,  after  expression  of  the 
oil.  It  is  a  white  solid  sweetish  to  the  taste  at  first,  but 
rapidly  becomes  bitter  and  acrid  in  the  mouth  and  it 
leaves  a  biting  sensation  in  the  throat  for  some  time. 
It  is  exceedingly  poisonous  and  its  presence  at  once  &&- 
stroys  any  chance  of  using  the  cake  or  the  seeds  as  a 
feeding  stuff  for  animals. 

THE  ALBUMINOIDS  AND  NITROGEN. 

To  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  albuminoids  the  cake 
would  owe  the  greatest  part  of  its  manurial  value.  In 
this  respect,  however,  it  does  not  for  one  moment  com- 
pare with  most  other  oil  cakes.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  following  figures  representing  the  average  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  other  manure  cakes  compared  with  that 
given  by  tea  seed  oil  cake : 

Nitrogen 
per  cent. 

Mustard  cake    4      to  5 

Linseed  cake  4      to  5.5 

Castor  cake  5.5  to  6.5 

Decorticated  cotton  cake 6.5  to  8 

Undecorticated  cotton  cake 3.5  to  4.5 

Tea  seed  cake 1.92 

Thus,  if  the  castor  cake  were  worth  two  rupees  per 
maund  in  Calcutta,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  nitro- 
gen alone,  the  tea  seed  cake  would  only  be  worth  about 
twelve  annas  per  maund. 

THE  MINERAL  MATTER. 

In  other  points  the  tea  seed  cake  is  likewise  for  ma- 
nurial purposes.  Comparing  again  the  following  figures 
for  mineral  matter  and  phosphoric  acid  in  several 
manure  cakes,  this  will  be  clearly  seen. 

Mineral  Phosphoric 

Matter.  Acid, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

Mustard  cake 8      to  10  2      to  3 

Linseed  cake   4      to     6  1.5  to  3 

Castor  cake   9      to  10  2      to  3 

Cotton  cake 7      to     8  3      to  4 

Tea  seed  cake 3.3  to     4.07  0.58 
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Taking  these  various  points  into  consideration,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  as  a  manure  the  cake  produced  by 
pressing  tea  seed  is  of  very  inferior  character,  and  would 
hardly  pay  for  carriage  over  very  long  distances  for  this 
purpose — nor  can  it  compete  in  any  market  with  cakes 
produced  from  other  oil  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  good  enough  to  use  locally,  provided  the  net  cost 
does  not  exceed  eight  or  ton  annas  per  maund  on  the 
garden. 

It  (the  cake)  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  insecti- 
cidal  properties;  and  might  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr.  Hooper  suggests  spray- 
ing the  bushes  with  a  decoction  of  the  seeds,  or  dusting 
the  plants  with  a  powder  made  by  grinding  them  up. 
Such  a  decoction  is  likely  to  be  serviceable  against  red 
spider,  but  exactly  of  what  value  it  is  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  trial.  Spread  on  the  ground  round  the 
bushes  the  cake  would  be  likely  to  keep  away  some  types 
cf  caterpillar,  and  other  pests  which  spread  by  creeping 
from  bush  to  bush,  or  which  make  their  home  in  the 
ground  during  the  day.  A  strip  covered  with  the  cake 
between  the  tea  and  the  jungle  would  probably  keep  out 
many  01  the  pests  which  creep  the  surrounding  land  into 
the  tea. 

The  utility  of  the  cake  itself  as  an  efficient  substitute 
for  soap  is  very  doubtful.  Though  it  lathers  well,  on 
account  of  its  saponin  content,  yet  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  it  has  great  cleaning  properties.  Nev- 
ertheless it  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  China  in- 
stead of  soap,  and  it  would  probably  be  of  some  value 
for  this  purpose.  One  more  use  is  made  of  the  cake  in 
China.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  very  effective  as  a  poison 
for  fish. 

On  the:  -whole,  therefore,  while  I  think  there  would 
be  a  market  for  the  oil  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  quan- 
tity and  fairly  cheap,  it  must,  for  the  present,  be  a 
local  one,  and  the  material  could  hardly  compete  with 
oils  already  in  general  commerce,  unless  it  be  for  the 
production  of  superior  soaps.  As  a  lamp  oil  it  has  dis- 
tinct advantages  which  should  recommend  it  for  local 
consumption.  The  press  cake  is  useless  for  feeding,  and 
forms  an  inferior  manure,  though  one  quite  good  enough 
to  apply  to  the  land  and  also  to  cart  for  some  distance, 
provided  the  cost  on  the  garden  does  not  exceed  eight  to 
twelve  annas  per  maund. 


Soap  and  Substitutes  for  Soap  in  Syria. 

While  toilet  and  shaving  soaps  are  imported  from 
abroad,  the  Syrian  soap  manufacturing  industry  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  Nab- 
lous,  Haifa  and  Tripoli  soap  factories.  "Mount  Carmel 
soap,"  manufactured  by  an  American  firm  at  Haifa,  is 
in  demand  in  the  Hnited  States.  Olive  oil  enters  largely 
into  the  production  of  Syrian  soap. 


American  importers  will  find  in  Syria  an  article  which 
is  extensively  used  for  washing  woolen  stuffs,  as  it  dues 
not  shrink  them,  to  wit,  the  soapwort  (Saponaria  offici- 
nalis) root,  which  here  takes  the  place  of  our  wool  soapj 
does  the  work  equally  well,  and  is  incomparably  cheaper. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  pay  to  import  this  root  into  the 
United  States.  Pressed  into  bales,  it  would  form  a  pro- 
duct which  coidcl  be  conveniently  transported.  Letters 
on  this  subject  may  be  addressed  to  H.  Sabbag  &  Fils, 
Beirut,  Syria.  The  root  is  also  successfully  used  in 
washing  fresh  and  fast-colored  cotton  fabrics,  as  it  pre- 
vents their  fading.  The  Arabic  name  for  this  useful 
root  is  "shursh-halawy." 

The  Arabs  of  the  interior  use  the  desert  shrubs  called 
"ushran,"  of  the  family  of  Salsolaceae,  by  burning  them 
and  extracting  the  soda  from  ashes.  Indeed,  the  ash  is 
almost  pure  soda.  A  solution  of  it  is  powerfully  de- 
tersive. They  also  use  lye,  procured  by  lixiviating  the 
ashes  of  wood  and  charcoal,  for  washing  clothes. 

Sesame  oil  is  commonly  employed  by  Arabs  for 
"cleaning"  face  and  body ;  also  for  prickly  heat,  eczema,, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  known  here  as 
"serej."  In  a  native  journal,  the  process  is  described  as 
follows : 

"The  oil  is  diluted  with  water  and  applied  to  the 
parts  suffering  from  prickly  heat,  generally  at  the  time 
of  going  to  bed.  It  allays  the  irritation  and  dries  and 
removes  the  pimples  in  two  or  three  applications.  This 
oil  is  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Arabs  who  live  in 
the  interior,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  anointing  their  skins 
with  it  when  they  feel  at  night  fatigued  and  tired  from- 
their  day's  work,  as  it  gives  vigor  and  firmness  to  the 
limbs  and  body,  and  enables  the  workmen  to  get  up  fresh 
and  strong  next  morning.  Besides,  during  the  winter 
it  has  some  effect  in  protecting  the  body  from  the  pierc- 
ing cold,  as  the  Bedouins  often  go  about  without  any 
coat.  The  oil  is  used  for  such  a  purpose  pure,  without 
water,  and  is  rubbed  briskly  into  the  skin.  The  people 
universally  believe  that  it  conduces  to  good  health. 
When  there  is  high  fever  and  the  body  is  aching,  the  skin 
of  the  patient,  whether  he  is  an  adult  or  a  baby,  is 
anointed  with  sesame  (gingelly)  oil  and  the  patient  gets 
relief,  the  skin  becoming  soft  and  the  temperature  re- 
duced. This  remedy  is  resorted  to  even  by  patients  un- 
der the  treatment  of  European  .doctors  here. 

"The  Arabs  do  not  use  soap,  as  it  disfigures  the  body 
and  inflames  it  in  a  tropical  climate;  but  they  use  vari- 
ous other  remedies  made  from  the  leaves  of  certain 
shrubs  which  are  obtainable  very  cheaply  in  abundance 
are  as  efficacious  as  soap  for  removing  grease,  oil,  and 
dirt,  and  refresh  and  cool  the  skin  and  render  it  clean 
and  healthy.  Some  of  these  form  a  lather  like  soap, 
but  exercise  no  injurious  effect." — Eeport  by  U.  S.  Con- 
sul G.  Bie  Eavndal,  at  Beirut. 
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Oil  Plants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  tour  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  recently  made  by 
special  agent  Stubbs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(U.  S.  A.),  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  and  reporting 
upon  their  agricultural  products,  and  upon  those  promis- 
ing to  form  the  basis  of  commercial  industries.  In  his 
report  he  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
ment station  in  the  islands  to  develop  more  fully  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  possibilities,  which,  he 
thinks,  by  the  application  of  such  methods  as  are  used 
throughout  the  United  States,  may  be  enormously  ex- 
panded. The  following  features  of  the  report  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers : 

Peanuts  grow  to  perfection  upon  the  islands,  and  are 
as  easy  to  raise  as  ordinary  vegetables.  They  yield  from 
20  to  60  bushels  of  nuts  per  acre,  and  two  crops  may  be 
raised  in  a  year.  Besides  being  eaten,  the  nut  yields  an 
oil  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  olive  oil,  and  salad 
made  from  this  oil  will  keep  for  several  days  longer  than 
when  made  from  olive  oil.  As  peanut  oil  is  used  for 
lamp,  kitchen,  table,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
chocolate,  an  extensive  industry,  if  properly  managed, 
may  be  build  up  in  the  growth  of  peanuts  and  the  manu- 
facture of  oil  therefrom. 

The  castor  oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis  Lin.,  has 
been  introduced  into  Oahu  by  Mr.  Koelling,  and  it  grows 
well  there.  He  has  erected  a  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil  from  the  seed,  and  has  made  a  good  commercial 
article.     This  business  is  rapidly  increasing. 

~Kukai,Aleurites  moluccana  Willd.,  is  the  prevailing 
•tree  in  the  lower  zone,  and  may  be  recognized  at  a  great 
distance  by  the  paleness  of  its  foliage.  It  is  known  in 
English  as  "candlenut  tree,"  probably  from  the  custom 
of  the  natives  in  stringing  the  nuts  on  sticks  and  burn- 
ing them  to  light  their  houses.  The  oil  is  used  as  a 
lamp  oil  and  to  mix  with  paints.  A  black  dye  is  ob- 
tained from  the  covering  of  the  nut,  and  is  used  in  tat- 
tooing. 


Candles  and  Soap  in  West  Africa. 

Says  the  '-'Gold  Coast  Globe": — "Considering  the 
great  demand  for  candles  and  soap  in  the  interior  of 
West  Africa,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  British 
manufacturers  of  these  articles  do  not  take  greater  pa-ins 
to  cultivate  a  very  important  branch  of  trade  of  this 
character.  We  have  ourselves  frequently  purchased 
European  (not  British)  made  candles  in  the  market  of 
the  interior  of  Nigeria  and  the  Lagos  hinterland,  where, 
in  fact,  they  appeared  to  be  used  to  a  certain  extent  as  an 
article  of  currency.  The  demand  for  candles  in  partic- 
ular amongst  the  European  population,  with  the  great 
influx  now  taking  place,  is  attaining  very  large  propor- 
tions, and  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  to  be  filled 
amongst  the  native  population.    We  are  also  able  to  state 


from  personal  experience  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  business  to  be  done  in  the  cheaper  varieties  of 
fancy  soaps,  soap  powder,  and  scented  waters.  At  pres- 
ent, owing  to  the  lack  of  English  enterprise,  these  arti- 
cles too  often  bear  the  marks  of  Continental  manufac- 
turers. Other  articles  for  which  there  is  now  a  great 
opening  are  lamps,  for  burning  oil  of  every  description, 
both  the  cheap  and  expensive.  As  bearing  out  our  state- 
ments, we  may  refer  to  the  manifest  of  the  'Cabenda,' 
published  in  our  last  week's  issue.  In  this  one  boat  alone 
there  were  conveyed  no  less  than  1,058  boxes  of  candles 
and  3,204  boxes  of  soap ;  in  addition  there  were  25  cases 
of  hair  oil  and  1  case  of  perfumery." 


Tea  Seed  Oil. 

H.  H.  Mann,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  the  scientific  expert  of  the 
Indian  Tea  Association,  has  issued  a  report  on  tea-seed 
oil  and  cake.  There  has  been  for  some  time  considerable 
discussion  on  the  value  of  these  products,  but  the  con- 
troversy is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  report,  although,  we 
may  remark,  the  conclusion  as  to  the  cake  was  long  ago 
anticipated  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  McAllum,  of  Hong  Kong. 
Mr.  Mann's  investigations  show  that  tea-seed  oil  is  clear, 
light  and  yellow,  but  has  always  a  more  or  less  acrid 
taste.*  It  cannot  safely  be  used  as  an  edible  oil,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  saponin,  which  is  a  constituent  of  the 
seed.  Eor  the  same  reason  the  tea-seed  oil  cake  is  de- 
cidedly dangerous  as  a  food  for  cattle.  As  a  manure  it 
is  far  behind  the  other  oil-seed  cakes  of  commerce.  The 
oil  could  be  used  as  a  lamp  oil,  and  the  cake  might  be 
useful  as  an  insecticide.  It  was  attempted  in  1885  to 
put  tea-seed,  as  such,  on  the  London  market  under  the 
name  "tanne,"  but  the  seeds  found  no  buyer,  and  the 
price  asked  sank  quickly  to  a  level  far  below  the  cost  of 
importation. 


Rhimba  Wax. 

A  product  called  "Vegetable  Wax,"  is  furnished  by 
the  "Khimba"  tree  of  Madagascar.  It  appears  in  the 
shape  of  small  irregularly  tabulated  masses,  and  adheres 
to  pieces  of  bark,  of  a  brownish  red,  coming  from  the 
tree.  Most  of  these  masses  are  incrusted  with  woody  and 
earthy  particles,  which  give  it  a  very  unclean  appear- 
ance; others  have  a  smooth,  but  dull  and  greyish  sur- 
face, column-like,  resembling  many  resins,  which  harden 
in  the  open  air  whilst  running  over  the  surface  of  the 
trunks  of  trees.  "Khimba"  wax  is  fusible  at  60°  C, 
completely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  incompletely  sol- 
uble in  cold  alcohol  (20  per  cent,  insoluble).  It  con- 
tains 14  per  cent,  of  vegetable  wax.  Unlike  beeswax, 
however,  it  resists  decolorizing  agents,  such  as  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  hypochlorites,  and  even  weak  nitric  acid. 
It  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  sealing  and  modeling 
wax.    The  bulk  of  it  melts  below  100°  C,  but  a  simple 
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moans  of  separating  from  it  the  vegetable  and  earthy 
particles  which  stain  it  is  required.  At  present  the  yield 
is  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  pure  product,  but  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  press  with  plates  heated  to  90°  C,  the 
whole  of  the  resin-wax  might  he  obtained.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  resin  from  the  wax  would  next  have  to  be 
undertaken.  The  wax  fuses  about  72°  C,  and  hence 
might  serve  for  candles,  but  the  resin  is  too  dark  at  pres- 
ent to  be  used  in  making  varnish. —  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.) 


In  Praise  of  Candles. 

So  markedly  is  the  candle  going  out  of  use  that  the 
dictionary  of  a  few  years  hence  will  probably  have  to 
supplement  its  definition  with  an  illustration.  In  the 
glow  of  electric  light,  gas,  and  paraffin,  we  are  much  dis-. 
posed  to  pity  our  immediate  forefathers  who  had  to  put 
up  with  candles.  Yet  we  retain  a  strange  respect  for  the 
candle  in  certain  directions.  When  we  wish  to  pay  the 
highest  reverence  we  fall  back  upon  it.  The  death 
chamber  is  lighted  with  candles.  So  is  the  church  altar. 
We  cannot  but  be  forced  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
higher  ideas  have  been  thought  out,  and  better  matter 
written,  by  candle-light  than  have  been,  or  probably  ever 
will  be,  by  that  of  gas  or  electricity. 

Shakespeare  could  not  possibly  have  written  all  his 
plays  by  daylight.  Inded,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  touch  of  Bohemianism  in  his  composition — as  in  that 
of  his  watered-down  literary  descendants  of  to-day — ■ 
preferred  night  to  day  for  turning  out  its  best  work  in. 
Hamlet's  soliloquy  upon  the  existing  value  of  things, 
Portia's  tribute  to  mercy,  and  the  advice  to  Polonius  to 
Laertes  as  to  the  best  way  of  conducting  himself  in  life 
were  probably  written  between  the  snufnngs  of  a  candle. 
In  particular  can  one  imagine  the  decisive  snuffing,  and 
the  contemptuous  tossing  away  of  the  scrap  of  burnt 
wick,  at  the  close  of  the  passage  hypothetically  disposing 
of  "Caesar's  imperial  clay."  It  is  possible,  certainly, 
that  he  and  the  other  great  writers,  who  are  themselves 
by  this  beyond  even  the  clay  stage  of  molecular  trans- 
formation, may  have  written  by  the  light  of  lamps.  But 
it  is  not  likely.  The  lamp  of  those  days  was  not  the 
bright  one  that  we  are  familiar  with.  This  does  not 
date  back  more  than  forty  years  at  the  furthest,  when 
paraffin  first  came  over  from  America  to  be  burnt  in  it. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  oils  in  previous  use  at  their 
best  were  not  up  to  much,  and  their  best  before  French 
improvement  in  lamp  construction  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  must  have  been  far  poorer  still. 
Candles  were  handier  and  more  useful.  Sir  Bodger  de 
Coverley,  after  seating  himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
high  table  at  Squire's  Coffee  Room  included  a  wax  candle 
with  the  clean  pipe,  paper  of  tobacco,  dish  of  coffee,  and 
the  "Supplement,"  called  for.     And  was  it  not  at  play. 


when  the  house  was  full,  and  the  candles  lighted,  that 
the  good  knight  stood  up  to  look  around  him  ? 

Who  made  the  first  candle  no  one  can  say.  Like  the 
ladder,  it  is  perhaps,  too  simple  to  have  been  designedly 
made  by  one  man  straight  off.  It  gently  evolved  itself, 
like  all  truly  great  and  useful  things.  A  fire  of  wood 
was  the  first  source  of  artificial  light  as  of  heat.  It  is 
quite  certain,  though,  that  no  one  read  or  wrote  by  it, 
but  more  likely  flaked  flints  for  spear  and  axe  heads, 
threaded  shells  for  bracelets,  and  transformed  skins  into 
shoes,  leggings  and  tunics.  A  flaring  splinter,  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  of  searching  a  dark  corner  of  the 
hut  would  offer  any  easy  and  a  natural  fist  step  towards 
the  evolution  of  the  candle.  The  observant  individual 
in  the  squatting  circle  could  not  fail  to  have  noted  that 
certain  kinds  of  wood  gave  more  light  in  burning  than 
others.  Further  action  of  the  slowly  convoluting  brain 
would  lead  to  the  extraction  of  the  resin  and  wax  as  the 
light  increasing  elements,  and  their  more  scientific  use. 
There  is  no  lack  of  such  candle  material  in  any  part  of 
the  world  to  assist  this  natural  assumption  of  origin  and 
progress.  Going  to  China — as  we  generally  do — for  the 
earliest  gleams  of  civilization  in  most  directions,  many 
of  its  trees  are  coated  with  vegetable  "wax,  easy  of  collec- 
tion by  the  aid  of  slight  heat.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
such  a  people  as  the  Chinese  did  not  early  use  it  in  the 
making  of  candles.  Possibly  they  were  the  first  chand- 
lers, as  they  were  the  first  printers,  and  the  first  of  pretty 
well  everything  else  that  in  the  gross  have  meant  civili- 
zation. Or  inventive  honors  may  have  to  be  divided 
with  their  neighbors,  the  Japanese,  who  have  an  ample 
store  of  similar  wax  in  the  roots  of  some  of  their  trees. 
If  the  march  of  civilization  has  been  to  the  geographical 
reverse,  the  western  world  in  its  "waxpalm" — the  Palma- 
de-Cera  of  the  first  Spanish  visitors — offered  quite  as 
good  natural  material  for  candlemaking  to  its  aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

It  is  just  as  possible  that  the  first  candle  was  a  tallow 
dip.  a  toasting  scrap  of  fat  on  a  pointed  stick,  melting, 
and  catching  fire,  conveying  the  needful  suggestion. 
Whatever  the  first  material  may  have  been,  thin  dry 
sticks  coated  with  it,  in  all  human  probability,  repre- 
sented the  first  candles.  This  is  supported  by  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Anglo-Saxons  use  splinters  of  wood  as 
wick.  The  resulting  candles  were  rude  and  smoky,  it 
is  true,  but  they  were  candles,  and  meant  progress.  They 
added  to  the  comfort  of  life  and  its  working,  waking 
length.  They  also  gave  a  strong  fillip  to  the  evolution 
of  man's  mental  side.  It  was  now  possible  for  him  to  sit 
down  in  comfort  after  dark,  and  as  he  leisurely  sharp- 
ened his  hunting  weapons,  go  over  the  campaign  of  tho 
clay,  and  from  turning  things  over,  arrange  a  better  for 
the  morrow.  In  short,  he  had  an  inducement  to  think. 
In  pre-candle  days  he  went  to  bed.     Men   with   brains 
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never  go  to  bed  early.  Candles  and  brains  must  thus 
bave  been  closely  co-related.  The  candle  helped  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  in  turn  improved  the  candle.  Cot- 
ton rovings  took  the  place  of  sticks,  rushes,  and  pith,  as 
wick,  and  the  wick  was  properly  gauged  to  its  coating  of 
fat  or  wax.  Dipping  gave  way  to  moulding,  and  combi- 
nations of  different  kinds  of  wax  were  made  that  led  up 
to  the  perfect  candles,  by  the  light  of  which,  clustered 
in  handsome  chandeliers,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  danced  in  the  Assembly 
Eooms  at  Bath  and  elsewhere.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
petroleum,  which  later  so  effctually  ousted  the  candle, 
should  have  supplied  the  hard  paraffin  that^was  essential 
in  the  compositon  of  a  perfect  candle.  The  old  wax 
candle  softened  too  readily  with  the  heat,  and  although 
paraffin  was  too  hard  by  itself,  mixed  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  wax,  it  formed  an  ideal  mixture. 

Let  \is  not  in  our  haste  congratulate  ourselves  too  vain- 
gloriously  upon  the  extinction  of  the  candle.  In  many 
places  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  mild  light  would  not  be 
better  than  the  fierce  ones  which  have  superseded  it.  In 
station  yards,  on  pier-heads,  and  in  the  street,  where  too 
much  light  cannot  be  got,  the  latter  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.  Whether  they  are  the  best  to  those  sitting  up  read- 
ing, thinking  and  writing  at  night  is  questionable.  They 
give  no  restful  corners  in  the  room  such  as  a  couple  of 
wax  candles  do.  The  strained  eyes  lifted  from  the  page 
have  but  uniformly  bright  spaces  to  rest  upon,  and  find/ 
no  relief.  When  candles  were  in  use  fewer  people  wore 
spectacles.  Further,  the  burning  out  of  the  candle  was 
a.  wholesome  hint  that  gas  and  the  electric  light  never 
give,  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. — "Globe." 


The  Cocoanut   Palm. 

is,  according  to  the  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,"  found  in  practically  all  trop- 
ical regions,  in  many  places  furnishing  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  food  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this  most  useful  tree  is 
estimated  to  cover  3,000,000  acres.  Of  this  territory 
1,000,000  acres  are  situated  in  South  America ;  250,000 
in  Central  America,  and  35,000  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
total  number  of  trees  is  estimated  to  equal  about  300,- 
000,000,  and  the  yield  of  cocoanuts  between  5,000,000,- 
000  and  6,000,000,000.  The  culture  of  the  cocoanut  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years.  About  500  of  the  nuts 
are  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  cocoanut  oil,  and 
about  240  for  100  pounds  of  copra,  a  preparation  of  the 
dried  kernel.  The  residue  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  oil  is  employed  for  fodder  and  as  a  fertilizer.  Large 
quantities  of  the  kernels  are* also  cut  in  shreds  and  dried 
for  use  in  baking  and  confectionery.  About  40,000,000 
nuts  are  annually  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  hulls 
of  the  nuts  yield  fibres  which  are  utilized  for  various 
purposes. 


Portuguese  Olive  Oli. 

Olive  oil  of  a  somewhat  coarse  and  roughly  made 
quality  is  exported  to  a  certain  extent  to  Brazil.  It  is 
quite  conceiveable,  however,  that  before  long  Portuguese 
oil  may  compete  with  that  coming  from  Italy  for  table 
use.  At  present  it  cannot  even  compete  here  with  the 
Italian  oil  used  in  the  sardine  packing  trade,  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  drawback  allowed,  being  bought  by  the 
packers  free  of  duty,  and  most  of  the  tinned  sardines  are 
exported.  The  greater  part  of  the  oil  made  for  home 
consumption  and  among  classes  whose  taste  is  not  very 
refined,  would  be  totally  unfit  for  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  some  farmers  in  the  North  (and  more 
still,  I  believe,  in  the  South)  are  profiting  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Italian  experts,  who  came  out  in  the  employ- 
,ment  of  the  Portuguese  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  tuition  in  the  art  of  oil-making.  Those 
farmers  who  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  this  measure  are, 
as  yet,  not  numerous,  as  routine  dies  hard.  Among 
other  changes  being  gradually  introduced,  there  is  one 
which,  if  it  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  oil  very  sen- 
sibly, benefits  the  olive-bearing  trees — namely,  the  sub- 
stitution of  picking  the  olives  by  hand  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned system  of  beating  them  down  from  the  trees  by 
means  of  rods. — British  Consular  Report. 


Soap,  Oil  and  Candle  Industry  at  Salonica. 

Soaps. — The  annual  importation  of  Marseilles  soaps 
at  Salonica  is  estimated  at  200,000  francs.  The  sales, 
instead  of  lessening,  as  might  seem  probable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  local  manufacture,  may,  as  we  are  assured 
by  competent  persons,  be  considerably  extended. 

The  local  soaps,  produced  principally  at  Metelin  and 
in  Crete,  owe  their  extremely  low  prices  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  talc.  If  the  French  manu- 
facturers should  produce  a  similar  quality,  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  prices  of  the  local  soaps,  they  would  secure 
a  large  market  at  Salonica  and  in  Macedonia.  This  we 
cannot  too  strongly  commend  to  their  attention. 

The  products  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lo- 
cal soaps  are  talc  (296  tons),  coming  principally  from 
Marseilles  and  in  less  quantities  from  Tries'  and  from 
Italy;  of  the  soda  (total  importation,  523  tc  as)  326  tons 
is  imported  from  England  and  182  tons  from  Antwerp. 

Seed  oils  (total  importation,  558  tons,  valued  at 
418,000  francs)  come  entirely  from  Marseilles.  Italy 
furnishes  almost  all  of  the  sulphurated  oils — 1,042  tons, 
valued,  at  782,000  francs,  out  of  a  total  of  1,104  tons, 
valued  at  828,000  francs.  The  remainder  is  divided  be- 
tween France  and  Germany. 

Candles. — The  sale  of  French  candles  at  Salonica  is 
insignificant,  scarcely  a  ton  out  of  219  tons.  Holland 
(140  tons)  and  Italy  (60  tons)  are  the  principal  provid- 
ers.    To  judge  by  the  figures  of  importation  of  French 
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candles  at  other  places  in  the  Levant,  it  must  be  possible 
to  increase  this  figure  greatly. 

Olive  Oils. — French  oils  of  good  brands  find  a  sure 
market  at  Salonica,  where,  however,  they  are  sought  for 
by  a  limited  class  of  consumers.  But  we  cannot  insist 
too  much  on  the  necessity  of  shipping  to  Turkey  only 
absolutely  pure  olive  oils.  Those  containing  cottonseed, 
peanut  or  sesame  oil  are  rigorously  barred  at  the  Sa- 
lonica custom  bouse.  The  slightest  trace  of  cottonseed 
oil  is  sufficient  for  confiscation,  or  at  best  a  return  to  the 
consignor.  This  has  often  occurred,  according  to  im- 
porters, when  the  olive  oils  have  only  been  transported 
in  barrels  which  formerly  contained  cottonseed  oil. 

Competent  persons  have  notified  the  French  consulate 
at  Salonica  that  the  importation  of  fresh  butters  might 
be  an  important  movement.  Unfortunately,  French  ex- 
porters forward  only  salted  or  half-salted  butters,  and 
the  local  consumption  calls  only  for  absolutely  fresh  but- 
ter. The  merchants  of  Salonica  are  therefore  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Italy,  where  processes  are  in  use  for 
preserving  fresh  butter  in  boxes.  Samples  should  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  re- 
ceive  them. — Les  Corps  Gids  Industriels. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  1.  We  have  a  party  willing  to  put  up  a 
new  soap  plant  in  this  town;  he  is  particular  to  get  in 
all  the  latest  improvements,  but  does  not  care  to  build 
too  large.  Have  you  cuts  showing  interior  of  an  up-to- 
date  soap  factory?  If  we  remember  rightly,  we  have 
seen  such  in  the  Soap  Journal. 

Question  2.  Please  give  address  of  a  firm  handling 
lead  tubes  such  as  are  used  for  rubber  cement. 

Question  3.  Please  give  us  name  and  address  of  the 
party  who  was  some  time  ago  mentioned  in  the  Soap 
Journal  as  an  expert  on  drying. 

Question  4.  I  have  made  a  white  (cold)  soap  from 
cocoanut  and  tallow,  perfumed  with  myrbane,  but  find 
that  the  sc  p  turns  yellow;  when  not  perfumed  with 
myrbane  it  -oes  not  turn  yellow;  but  others  make  such 
a  soap  that  .vill  keep  its  white  color.  Should  be  thank- 
ful for  information  as  to  where  I  am  at  fault. 

ANSWERS. 

We  invite  replies  to  the  foregoing,  but  meantime 
would  say — 

To  Question  1:  The  Soap  Journal  did  contain  such 
a  plan,  but  that  was  ten  years  ago  and  therefore  scarce- 
ly "up  to  date'1;  besides,  we  have  no  back  numbers  of  it 
left  that  we  can  supply.  The  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.  of  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  we  think,  have  such  a  plan  in  their  cata- 


logue of  soap  machinery.  You  will  also  find  much 
useful  information  on  this  point  in  "American  Soaps". 

To  Question  2:  Collapsible  tubes  are  made  by  A. 
H.  Wirz,  913  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

To  Question  3:  We  do  not  recall  an  expert  on  dry- 
ing being  mentioned  in  this  paper  and.  for  want  of  the 
date,  cannot  look  it  up.  You  might  apply  to  The  Gar- 
den City  Fan  Co.,  of  Chicago,  or  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant 
Co.,  of  Boston,  for  information  connected  with  drying 
by  combined  heat  and  machinery. 

To  Question  4:     We  await  replies  from  our  readers. 

To  German-American:  From  data  given  we  cannot 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  white  crystals  on 
your  soap.  The  simplest  way  to  remedy  the  trouble 
you  complain  of  is  to  find  out  through  an  analysis  the 
nature  of  those  white  crystals;  when  you  know  this  it 
will  be  easy  enough  to  take  steps  for  their  prevention. — M. 


The  Game  Not  Worth  The  Candle. 

The  popular  saying  that  "the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle,"  which  has  even  been  quoted  by  Corneille,  is  thus 
explained  by  Les  Corps  Gras : 

Formerly  the  lighting  up  of  the  house  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  domestics.  When  friends  were  invited  to  a 
game,  they  placed  a  piece  of  money  into  the  candle- 
holder,  and  when  the  game  had  been  for  a  little  money 
the  gain  sometimes  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  light.  Hence  the  saying  that  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  candle. 

"And  that  is  all  that  remains  to  be  said  on  account 
of  the  candle !  It  has  lived !  It  is  dead !  You  are 
right,  friend  Pierrot !" 

Around  the  Soap  Factories, 

NewB-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  tind  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  is  figuring  on  having  a  soap  factory 
started  within  its  limits. 


A  dogfish  oil  factory  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Sowoda,  a 
Japanese  gentleman,  at  Shidegate,  B.  C. 


A  company  for  the  manufacture  of  cedar  oil  has  been 
gotten  under  way  at  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 


The  Anglo-American  Borax  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000. 


We  have  before  us  a  recent  report  on  municipal  sub- 
jects made  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  of  mayoralty  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  E.  Nelson,  of  Grahamstown,  Cape 
Colony.  The  report  interests  us  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause Mayor  Nelson  is  a  soap  manufacturer  and  old- 
time  subscriper  of  the  Soap  Journal.    It  is  also  interest- 
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ing  as  showing  many  details  of  conditions  in  South 
Africa  (Grahawstown  being  the  leading  stock  market 
in  South  Africa).  At  one  time  in  the  Boer  war  the 
enemy  had  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city's 
boundaries  and  the  citizens  had  to  man  the  trenches  dug 
for  protection  to  save  the  city  from  being  taken.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Nelson  is  commander  of  one  of  the  two 
battalions  stationed  at  Grahamstown.  The  latter  city 
has  been  fortunate  in  comparison  with  Johannesburg, 
whence — instead  of  reports  of  prosperity — we  are  receiv- 
ing back  old  copies  of  the  Soap  Journal  sent  to  sub- 
scribers, but  no  longer  deliverable  because  the  parties  ad- 
dressed are  not  found. 


The  Chicago  city  fathers  are  once  more  after  the  ren- 
dering plants,  an  ordinance  having  been  presented  to  the 
council  restricting  the  area  in  which  fat  rendering  may 
be  carried  on. 


The  soap  factory  operated  by  the  firm  of  P.  C.  Tomson 
&  Co.,  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

J.  Lederer  &  Co.  will  manufacture  soap  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Lederer  &  Wolfe  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years. 


P.  K.  Dreyer  succeeds  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Diehl  &  Dreyer 
of  New  York,  which  has  been  dissolved. 


Anton  Heuseler,  Milwaukee,  was  convicted  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  labels  of  the  manufacturer  of  Johan  Maria 
Farina  Cologne  in  this  city  October  23,  and  fined  $44.73 
and  costs.  The  complainants  in  the  case  were  Sehieffe- 
lin  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  the  American  agents  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  labels  used  by  Heuseler  were  printed  by 
a  local  printing  house,  and  by  order  of  the  district  attor- 
ney these  were  destroyed  along  with  the  goods,  upon 
which  they  were  used,  as  also  the  plates  from  which  the 
labels  were  printed.  Heuseler  was  convicted  on  a  similar 
charge  in  November,  1809. 


Tiffin,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  soap  factory  to  be  operated 
by  the  Ehrenfried  Soap  Co. 


Scholze  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  are  re- 
ported as  erecting  a  new  slaughter  house.  "Turn  about 
is  fair  play." 


The  olive  growers  of  California  will  meet  on  the  6th 
of  this  month  to  arrange  for  common  interests  in  the 
matter  of  marketing  olive  oil. 


Incorporated :     The  International  Witch  Hazel '  Co. 
New  York.     Capital  $25,000. 


A  large  deposit  of  Fuller's  earth  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  near  Denver,  Colo. 


We  read  in  the  National  Provisioner  that  Swift  &  Co. 
made  a  delivery  of  soap  in  New  York  City  the  other  day. 
which  required  a  procession  of  fourteen  teams.  After 
parading  the  streets  of  the  city  the  procession  disbanded 
each  wagon  going  on  to  its  respective  destination. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Gossage,  soap  manufacturer  of  Widnes 
(England),  has  been  requested  by  the  town  council  to 
accept  the  mayoralty  for  the  coming  year,  to  which  he 
consented.  His  father  was  the  first  mayor  of  the  bor- 
ough. 


Mr.  Chas.  J.  Cross,  of  London,  the  prime  mover  and 
one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  Soapmakers'  Associa- 
tion of  England,  and  for  thirty-five  years  its  honorary 
secretary,  some  time  ago  decided  to  withdraw  from  that 
office  in  order  to  let  a  younger  man  take  the  position. 
The  association  has  throughout  these  years  been  deemed 
one  of  great  usefulness,  largely  due  to  Mr.  Cross'  efforts 
and  on  his  withdrawal  a  meeting  was  called,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  retiring  secretary  was  presented  with 
a  cabinet  of  silver  spoons  and  forks  and  a  very  handsome 
silver  loving  cup,  suitably  inscribed  in  recognition  of 
"grateful  appreciation  of  his  very  valuable  services  as 
secretary,  cheerfully  given  for  over  thirty  years."  The 
testimonial  was  subscribed  to  by  thirty  firms,  many  of' 
whose  names  are  familiar  the  world  over. 

We  take  a  personal  pleasure  in  recording  this  occur- 
rence, as  we  have  had  repeatedly  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Cross' 
helpful  kindness  of  disposition  to  which  we  owe,  among 
other  advantages,  quite  a  number  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Soap  Journal  in  England. 


We  hear  that  a  considerable  shipment  (1,600  boxes) 
of  soap  has  been  consigned  by  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
to  Manila. 


The  Brooklyn  Glycerine  Mfg.  Co.,  through  a  fire  start- 
ing in  the  boiler  room,  sustained  a  damage  last  month 
estimated  at  over  $25,000. 


Franklin,  Pa.,  now  boasts  of  a  large  modern  brick 
soap  factory  which  has  been  erected  and  equipped  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  by  the  Sibley  Soap  Co.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  French  Creek,  opposite  the  Galena  Oil  Co.,  and 
in  size  and  appearance  is  a  creditable  addition  to  the 
city's  many  industries. 


Crofts  &  Peed,  of  Chicago,  are  building  a  large  addi- 
tion to  their  works,  and  will  soon  have  it  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. . 
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PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

685,084.  Soap  cutting  and  spreading  machine. 
Frederick  N.  Arnold,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

685,011.  Washing-rubber.  Louis  C.  Gerken,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

685,082.  Washing-machine.  William  J.  Wood,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

685,851.  Washing-machine.  Charles  B.  Martin, 
Podge  County,  Wis. 

686,665.  Detergent.  Shehadi  A.  Shehadi  and  A. 
Faris,  Providence,  P.  I. 


TKADEMARKS. 

3.,22S.  Washing-powder.  John  W.  Hussey,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Essential  feature. — The  word  "Becleaner" 
and  a  ring. 

37.255.  Toilet  extracts,  essences,  oils,  waters,  pow- 
ders and  soaps.  A.  Baymond  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France. 
Essential  feature. — The  words  "Funkia  Pu  Japon." 

37.256.  Toilet  articles,  essences,,  oils,  waters,  pow- 
ders and  soaps.  A.  Raynaud  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France. 
Essential  feature. — The  words  "Violettes  du  Czar." 

37.257.  Toilet  extracts,  essences,  oils,  waters,  pow- 
ders and  soaps.  A.  Raynaud  &  Cie.,  Paris,  France.  Es- 
sential feature. — The  word  "Oriza." 

37.271.  Eau-de-Cologne,  soaps,  waters  and  lotions 
for  toilet  purposes.  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Eau  de 
Cologne  Fabriek  Voorhen  J.  C.  Boldoot,  Amsterdam. 
Netherlands.  Essential  feature. — A  prominent  inner 
border  inclosing  a  panel  and  an  outer  broad  ornamental 
border  composed  of  the  representation  of  a  vine  with  the 
representations  of  swans. 

37.272.  Eau-de-cologne,  soaps,  waters  and  lotions 
for  toilet  purposes.  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Eau  de 
Cologne  Fabriek  Voorheen  J.  C.  Boldoot,  Amsterdani. 
Netherlands.  Essential  feature. — The  representation 
of  a  cathedral,  with  its  dome  shown  in  finished  and  un- 
finished condition,  respectively,  associated  with  a  view 
of  the  city  of  Cologne  and  the  representation  of  a  woman 
and  chemical  appliances  and  a  woman  gathering  flowers. 

37.273.  Toilet  and  laundry  soap.  The  Cudahy 
Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  South  Omaha,  Neb.  Es- 
sential feature. — The  word  '•'Cudoma." 

37,303.  Scouring-powder.  The  Michael  Paint  Com- 
pany, Waterloo,  Iowa.  Essential  feature. — The  words 
"Lulu  of  Waterloo"  and  the  silhouette  of  a  lady  attired 
in  street  costume. 


The  Markets. 

Tallow.— New  York  markets,  city  in  hhds.,  5|c,  with 
6c  asked;  country,  5i@6k,  as  to  quality.  Western 
markets,  prime  packers',, 6:i@6'«c;  No.  1  renderers',  5k. 

Grease.— New  York,  A  white,  6@to6io;  B  white, 
5|c;  yellow,  4i@5c;  bone  and  house,  5@5k.  In  the 
West,  A  white,  51c;  B  white,  5k;  yellow,  4fc. 

Cotton  Oil.— Has  advanced  in  the  South,  where  large 
sales,  notably  to  western  packers,  caused  a  feeling  of 
excitement,  New  York,  prime  yellow,  35k,  with  36k 
asked  for  December  delivery;  white  yellow,  38@39c 
white,  38c. 

Corn  Oil— 5;]@5k,  as  to  quantity;  5k  asked  for 
car  lots. 

Cocoanut  Oil.— Ceylon  firmer,  7i@7k;  Cochin,  8J- 
@8k. 

Olive  Foots.— Sales  reported  at  5k  for  spot. 

Palm  Oil— Firmer;  5k  for  red  and  5k  for  Lagos: 
palm  kernel  oil,  6k. 

Saponified  Red  Oil.— 6@to  6^. 


Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


Toledo,  Ohio, 
i  Antiseptic  Co,, 


American  Green  Oil  S.  341 
American   Green   Oil    Toilet 

Soap  341 
Angora  Borax  342 
Bocabelli        Enos    F.  Jones 

Cliem   Co.,    N.  Y. 
Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 
Brown's    Original  Pine  Tar 
Brown  Soap  Co.,Dayton,0 
Brown's  Medicated  Tar, 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
C.  C.  96 
Chispa  342 
Cudoma  308 

East  India  Medicated  334 
Kgyptian  Violets  115 

Evangeline  16 

Export  38 

Firm  Friend  342 

Forex  340 

Get-There  330 

Gold  Medal  Glycerine  334 

Golf  340 

Good  Health  Laundry  53 

Ho-Ax  340  s 

Housekeeper  342 

Ingleside  342 

King  Cole's  321 

King  Dodo  120 

Lapwing  A-  Geissert,  Phil'a. 

Listerol     Alma  F.   Wooster, 

Norwalt,  Ohio. 
Lustro  327 
M.  &  M.  Cocoa  342 
M.  S.  &C.W.  342 
Maiden  Queen  342 
Maid  of  the  Mist  115 
Major  Domo  16 
Marvel  300 
Miners'  &  Meclinics'  342 


Mission 


W. 


vey,   Los 


Angeles,  Cal 
Mission  342 

Mission  Bleaching  342 
Mission  Borax  342 
Mission  Glohe342 
Mission  Savon  342 
Monad  11 
Monahan's  Antiseptic  Green 

Oil  Soap  341 
Mountain  Lily  342 
Napfterleen  340 
Naphthalene  340 
Nip  305 
Nugget.  Alden  Speare's  Sons 

Co.,  Boston. 
Otto  of  Carnation  334 
Otto  of  Violets  334 
Palmdale  342 
Persian  Rose  115 
Persian  Violets  115 
Hosedale  342 
Rose  of  Egypt  115 
Rose  of  Persia  115 
Stanley's  Turkish  L'ndi-y  342 
Sudsm alter  330 
Supercream  Shaving 298 
Supertax-  Transparent  Sham 

poo  298 
Tartan  Tar  53 

Tuck  305 

Turkish  Laundry  342 

Union  Maid  Mechanics' 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 
Vegetol  330 

Vestal  16 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 

Vestal  Iris   16 

Vestal  Rose  16 

Vestal  Violet  16 

Violette  des  Amour  334 

W a  won  a  342 

While  Rose  of  York  334 

While  Tar  38 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

"WANTED"  AND  "FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for^  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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Die 

with 

Christy's 

Patent 

Guide-Pin 

Attachment 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(P.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  G.  Christy  Engraving  Go. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of   SOAP     DIES,     BOX     PRINTING     PLATES. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
akin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 


SUPPLIES 


OF     ALL     KINDS 


«£3»  <£3»          ^3» 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.        Ask    us    for    figures   before    making    any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drug's,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 


WV   ff    >w     fie    fc    fC    gig     fiv 

In   writing    to    any   of   our   advertisers  please 
Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  .  _,  T         0   , ,         „ 

Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application,      mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  MFG.  Chemist. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


THE      T 


jjMERICAN  0OAP  JJOURNAL 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST. 

Entered  at  P.  O.  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  Second-Class  Matter,  Oct.  2,  1900.— Published  Monthly. 


Vol.  XII. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  1,  1902. 


No.  5. 


Steam  Engine 
^-Catechism. 

By  ROBERT  GRIMSHAW,  M.  E, 

413  Pages,       -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
questions,  mainly  intended  for  young  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 
Price,  $2.00 


Guaranteed 

Superior  to  any 


and 


Equal  to 

the  Natural. 


The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

Fats  /  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr.  J.  tEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.0O 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price- 


AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


RHODINOL  II 

OIL  OF  ROSE 


(Synthetic) 


$4.00  per  oz. 


HELIOTROPINE  Crystals 
NEROLINE 
VANILLIN 
COUHARIN 
Oil  Wintergreen 
Amandol  (Bitter  Almond) 
Cinnamon  (Ceylon  Odor). 


Lowest 
Market 
Prices 


COLORS:  Green.  Red,  Brown,  Yellow. 


Can  be  used  in  Alkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solutic 


DESIGNS  \23\  S.  Canal  St., 

&  ESTIMATOR  Cor.VanBuren. 

GRIG  AGO 


Send  for  Samples  and  Pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics, 


FRIES  BROS. 

Mfg.  Chemists. 

92  Reade  St.  NEW  YORK. 


MYRBANE 

Our  Oil  of  Myrbane  has  been  well  known 
for  many  years  for  its  high  quality  and 
absolute  purity.  Guaranteed  not  to  dis- 
color soap  or  oil.  Mailing  samples  free. 
If  interested,   we  invite  correspondence. 

Chemical  Dept., 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co., 

Land  Title  Bldg., 
^Philadelphia. 


sou  CLAYTON 

pfRSM        ^^ 

HgTRAg^H  ^  "Used  by  Largest 

Must. 


RQCKHILL,  agent 


Soap  Makers, 

hft  n  reason  fnr  if 


TDfcXJES 


johnson  rotary  pump  PliitadeiDlila  Quartz  60.. 

MANUKACTUKKKS    OF 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 


WF    RFCOMMENH    llli: 

"JOHNSON   ROTARY" 


Simple       Positive       Easy  and  Quiet  in  Operation.      Made  ns 

Bolt  rmiin,  Steam  I'iiih|),  Combination  Itolt  and  Steam 

1*iiiii |>  or  geared  <o  Electric  Motor. 

DAVIS,    JOHNSON    CO.,    Proprietors. 

41  W.  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO.  ILL 

HOUCHIN    &    HUBER,  New  York  Agents, 
BROOKLYN,   N.  Y. 


in   its  various  forms 
WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Anderson,  Ind.  tasillon,  Olilo. 

OFFICE 

I2I  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUFFALO  Brad  .1.  Qflley. 

CHICAGO M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Luke  Si. 

CINCINNATI Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  VV.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND  -      Fred.  (J.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT    - Thoo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  82(5  Franklin  SI, 

NEW    OKLKANS  .11.   Vallon,  84f>  Carnndelot  SI. 

NFW    YORK Welch,  Holnie&ClarkCn..  881-:S88WostSt, 

PITTSBURGH       Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-428  Seventh  Are. 
ST.    LOUIS  Whilolau  Bros.,  400-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MelgS  &  Co.,  218  California  SI. 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec)',  Wilson,  Patersoii  &  Co. 


SILEX 


especially  prepared  for 

SCOURING  and  LAUNDRY  soaps. 

THE   BRIDGEPORT    WOOD  FINISHING  CO.. 

New  Milford,  Ct.     55  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


The    Central    Silica  Co. 

FORTVILLE,  INDIANA. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


AGENCIES: 

Central  Cominereial  Co.,  194  Randolph  S(..  Chicago. 
H.  Carlick  A  Co.,  I2<i  West   Water  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Aimer  Hood,  1 01  h  and  Hickory  Sis.,  Kansas  City. 
E.  1).  Concannon,  American  Central  Rldsr..  St.  Louis. 
0.  L    Hall.  212  California  SI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BelllS  Hros.  A  Fate  Co.  1067  Maiden  Lane,  Louisville.  Ky. 


ABOUT 


KANSAS    CITV 

TALLOW  ^  GREASES 


wire  or  write 


J.  F.  MOSSER  &  CO. 

218  La  Salle  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Scientific  American. 


MUNN  &  Co.3G,,,r",w»v.  New  York 

llninch  <>lll.<«,  li'l,  li'  HI.,  VViimIiIiii:! !».«'. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grades  and  Sizes, 


Lor i rig  Goes  &  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Farrell  &  Rempe  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

PIPE  COILS 

...FOR... 

SOAP  MAKERS. 


Pipe  Welding  by  Eloctricity. 


Coils  of  all  descriptions  for  ice  machinery 

HEATERS,    &C> 

Sacramento   and   Carroll   Ave 8., 
CHICAGO. 


New  Edition  of 

AflERICAN 


SOAPS 


Now  Ready! 

Price,  $15.00,  Post-paid. 


AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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HAVE    YOU    TRIED    IT  ? 


It   Gives   a   Satin   Finish   to   Soap. 


National  Mineral  Soap  Stock 


Used  by  largest 
soap  makers 


Why  do  you  snppnsp 

it     REDUCES     the     COST 

it    IMPROVES     the    QUALITY 

These  FACTS  should  make  it  of  SUFFICIENT  INTEREST  for  you  to  try  it 


Because 


of  Soap 


THE   NATIONAL   REFINING   COMPANY, 


Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Refiners  of  all  grades  of  PRODUCTS  of  PETROLEUM. 

WHITE   ROSE   GASOLINE  for  Gasoline  Engine  and  Stove. 
NATIONAL  LIGHT  OIL  for  the  Lamp. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,  sr  ff  $f   ff   if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS, 

STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET  DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH   CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

sTsTsSr 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

§ay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist, 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  January  1,  1902. 


VOL.   XII.   No.   5. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 

AND 

Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

875  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Halp           "    

Quarter    "    

ElOHTH       "    

135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE  OP  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  writer  of  "The  In- 
vention of  a  New  Soap  Brand"  for  having  refrained 
from  the  old  allusion  to  "What's  in  a  name  ?"  or  making 
puns  about  "brand-new  brands"  and  other  flippant  in- 
troductions which  mar  so  many  newspaper  articles. 


The  little  item  in  our  last  issue,  regarding  the  many 
different  tastes  of  our  subsei'ibers  whom  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  please  in  the  selection  of  our  reading  matter, 
instead  of  settling  the  argument,  has  had  rather  the 
opposite  effect,  for  last  month's  mail  has  once  more 
brought  us  a  number  of  suggestions  from  subscribers. 
As  these  indicate  to  us  the  actual  desires  of  readers, 
they  are  always  welcome  and  will  have  the  fullest  con- 
sideration possible.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  these  suggestions  are  sometimes  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Thus,  a  few  months  ago,  a  valued 
reader  suggested  that  we  did  not  "devote  enough  space 
to  the  soapmakers'  association,"  while  last  month  an- 
other subscriber  wrote  that,  "'associations  are  all  right, 
too  much  becomes  tiresome"  and  desires  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  manufacture  and  chemistry  of  soap. 
Opposed  to  the  latter  is  a  third  letter,  requesting  us  to 
see  to  it  that  the  less  learned,  older  readers,  might  find 
a  little  more  in  the  paper  to  interest  them. 

As  stated,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  of  the  wishes  of 
our  readers  and  shall  aim — as  nearly  as  we  can  manage 
— to  satisfy  all. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Oils,  Colors  and  Dry- 
salteries (England)  contains  a  query,  saying:  "The 
names  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  "Kitchen"  brand  of 
soap  are  wanted  by  a  foreign  firm." 

Presumably  it  is  an  English  make  that  the  enquirer 
is  endeavoring  to  trace,  but,  as  this  is  not  necessarily 
so,  we  would  say  that  in  this  country  there  are  listed : 
"Kitchen"  and  "Kitchen  Mineral,"  made  by  the  Capital 
Soap  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. :  "Kitchen  and  Hand,"  by 
Chas.  F.  Bates  &  Co.,  Boston:  "Kitchen  Castile,"  by 
Jas.  S.  Kirk  &  Co.,  Chicago;  "Kitchen  Crystal,"  was 
registered  in  the  name  of  Benj.  Brooke  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia; "Kitchen  Gem"  by  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Soap 
Co.  In  addition  there  is  in  Australia  a  soap  firm  of 
Kitchen  &  Son,  whose  brands  may  be  the  ones  referred 
to. 
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A  new  edition  of  our  complete  brand  list  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  binders,  and  by  the  time  this  paper 
reaches  our  subscribers  it  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
(at  the  same  price  at  which  former  editions  were  sold, 
i.  e.  $3.00  postpaid,  payable  with  the  order).  New 
brands  are  accumulating  at  a  rate  which  makes  it  feasi- 
ble to  publish  a  new  edition  only  once  in  several  years, 
the  list  being  kept  "up-to-date"  in  the  interval  by  the 
supplement  regularly  published  in  the  Soap  Journal. 
We  have  been  practically  forced  to  bring  out  this  new 
edition  at  this  time  by  the  very  urgent  demand  for  it 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  soap  manufacturers  and  by 
the  increasing  number  of  requests  to  look  up  in  our 
office  brands  for  such  of  our  readers  as  failed  to  obtain 
one  of  our  lists  published  in  1899.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going we  desire  to  impress  upon  all  readers  the  fact  that 
— not  being  able  to  tell  in  advance  how  many  copies  of 
the  list  will  be  sold — we  cannot  print  and  bind  more 
than  what  seems  to  us  a  reasonable  number  of  copies, 
and  those  who  put  off  obtaining  a  copy  until  they  are 
greatly  in  need  of  it,  may  find  that  by  that  time  our  edi- 
tion will  have  been  exhausted. 

As  those  who  have  the  1899  edition  (the  last  one)  of 
this  list  may  want  to  know  how  much  this  new  edition 
differs  from  it,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  a 
number  of  discontinued  brands  have  been  taken  off  the 
list,  but  new  ones  have  been  added  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  new  edition  contains  between  600  and  700  more 
brands  than  did  the  list  of  1899. 

Out  of  140  pages  of  the  last  edition,  134  pages  have 
undergone  more  or  less  extensive  changes,  numbering 
as  many  as  20,  25  and  even  30  changes  on  a  single  page. 
The  total  number  of  brands  listed  is  considerably  above 
the  5,000  mark. 


Ever  since  the  list  of  1899  appeared,  this  brand  list 
has  again  been  kept  corrected  every  month — we  might 
say  every  day  almost — and  we  feel  certain  that  it  is 
as  correct  as  any  such  list  can  be  made.  For  the  past 
few  months  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  secure  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  and  altogether  the  list  now 
represents  over  twelve  years  of  work,  equalled  probably 
in  hardly  anv  similar  undertaking. 


And  don't  forget  to  send  in  any,  of  your  new  brands 
hereafter,  to  be  published  in  our  supplement  to  the  com- 
plete list. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  in  these  days  a  patent 
should  be  granted  in  England  (even  if  the  patentee  is 
an  Egyptian)  for  a  soap  made  as  follows:  "Suitable 
proportions  of  cotton  oil  and  flour  are  mixed  together, 
alkali  is  added  and  the  whole  mixture  left  to  rest.  There 
may  be  also  added  silicate,  alum,  talc,  cocoanut  oil  and 
a  suitable  perfume."     Who  would  have  thought  it  ? 


One  good  turn  deserves  another.  When  you  read  in 
The  Soap  Journal  this  or  that  article  contributed  by  a 
subscriber,  on  a  subject  which  interests  you,  it  may  be  a 
graceful  act  if  you  write  us  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks about  such  articles,  and  it  may  be  natural  that 
you  should  want  to  urge  us  to  print  more  articles  from 
the  same  writers.  But,  from  our  past  experience,  we 
think  it  proper  to  state  that  we  are  indebted  for  these 
articles  to  nothing  on  earth  except  the  good  will  of  the 
writers,  and — one  good  turn  deserves  another.  A  reader 
who  finds  the  contributions  of  others  useful  should  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  reciprocate  in  kind.  In  this 
way  only  can  the  interest  of  writers  be  maintained  per- 
manently. 


Between  holidays,  strikes,  break-down  in  composing 
room,  fire  in  print  shop,  late  arrival  of  important  news, 
extra  work  in  getting  out  brand  list,  overwork  in  bind- 
ery, and  sundry  other  delays,  The  Soap  Journal  has 
been  repeatedly  prevented  from  appearing  promptly  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  We  are  hard  at  work  to 
overcome  these  conditions  in  future  and — have  strong 
hopes  of  succeeding. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Boston,  lias  received  an  order  for  quite  a  little  machinery 
to  fit  out  a  plant  in  Europe  to  make  soap  after  American 
methods.  We  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  further  de- 
tails at  this  time,  but  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  Ameri- 
can methods  should  enter  European  soap  factories  even 
as  they  have  other  industries.  American  soap-making 
machines  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  before  this,  but 
an  outfit  for  making  soap  after  our  methods  entirely  has 
not  previously  been  sent  there,  so  far  as  we  know. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a  copy  of  "Ameri- 
can Soaps"  and  subscription  to  the  Soap  Journal  were 
among  the  articles  deemed  useful  by  the  enterprising 
firm  across  the  water. 


Although  late,  in  so  far  as  newspaper  work  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  demands  greater  promptness,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  mention  here  of  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Anthony  Van  Hagen.  The  death  of  this 
veteran  soap  maker  occurred  some  time  ago,  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  his  previous  withdrawal  from  active  work 
and  the  retired  manner  in  which  he  lived  thereafter, 
conspired  to  keep  the  fact  of  his  demise  from  becoming 
more  widely  known  at  the  time.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  in  the  business  to-day  who  have  not  known  Mr. 
Van  Hagen  and  who  may  even  see  his  name  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  But  there  are  also 
those  in  the  soap  manufacturing  business  (who  have  been 
identified  with  it  for  many  years)  to  whom  the  name 
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means  a  great  deal,  who  admired  and  loved  the  man,  and 
who  will  sadly  miss  him.  Our  acquaintance  with  him 
extended  only  to  a  correspondence  at  a  great  distance 
(he  was  then  in  Mexico),  in  which  he  proved  himself  a 
gentleman  of  unusual  accomplishments,  and  it  is  from 
mutual  friends  that  we  learned  some  further  details  of 
his  life.  Forty  years  ago  he  was  a  leader  in  all  that  was 
concerned  with  soap  making ;  he  is  credited  not  only  with 
certain  patents  regarding  the  manufacture  of  soap,  but 
with  having  been  the  inventor  of  certain  further  im- 
provement's in  soap  making  which  were  not  patented  but 
endured  so  well  that  they  are  in  universal  use  to  this  very 
day,  although  few  may  stop  nowadays  to  wonder  who 
first  thought  of  these.  By  those  who  knew  him  more  in- 
timately he  is  referred  to  as  an  intellectual  giant  who 
left  the  mark  of  his  genius  on  the  art  of  soap  making 
as  we  have  known  it  for  almost  half  a  century.  He  had 
a  long,  active  and  useful  life  that  entitled  him  to  greater 
honors  than  were  his  portion  in  his  declining  days.  It 
is  these  facts  that  now  impel  us  to  write  these  lines, 
although  circumstances  conspired  to  delay  even  this 
feeble  tribute  to  one  whose  name  should  always  remain 
honored  by  the  trade  in  this  country. 


The  Separation  of  Potass.ium 

from  mixtures  of  alkalis  may,  according  to  C.  Rein- 
hold  (Pharm.  Zeit.),  be  effected  by  means  of  sodium 
picrate.  Potassium  pi  crate  is  relatively  very  insoluble 
in  water,  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  160.  The 
picrates  of  ammonium,  caesium  and  rubidium  are  also 
only  moderately  soluble  in  water;  and  these  bases  inter- 
fere with  the  picrate  test  for  potassium.  This  does  not, 
however,  destroy  the  value  of  the  testfor  ammonia  may 
be  removed  in  the  usual  way  while  caesium  and  rubi- 
dium are  of  rare  occurrence.  If  sodium  is  present  in 
the  mixture  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  this  must  be  con- 
verted into  the  chloride  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  before  applying  the  picrate  test.  The  reaction  is 
accurate  within  about  .5  per  cent.  I\. 


Unsettled  Settled  Soap. 

The  answers  to  an  inquiry  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember Journal  show  that  nigre  is  sometimes  found  in- 
closed or  mixed  with  settled  soap,  and  that  some  of  the 
theories  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  abnormal  and 
undesirable  condition  are  rather  vague  indeed.  We  are 
not  aware  to  what  extent  and  how  frequently  this  trouble 
occurs,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  aside  from  mere 
traces  of  lye  and  nigre  which  may  be  detected  in  all 
settled  soaps,  and  which  are  due  to  the  action  of  physical 
forces  beyond  our  control,  as  will  be  explained  further 
on,  the  finding  of  any  considerable  or  large  quantity  of 
nigre  mixed  with  the  soap,  is  due  to  accident  and  may 


be  traced  direct  to  some  external  factor;  dor  instance,  to 
steam  or  water  forcing  its  way  into  the  kettle  through  a 
leaky  valve,  and  thus  keeping  the  nigre  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion. This  has  happened  to  us,  and  is  the  extent  of 
our  actual  experience  with  nigre  in  considerable  quantity 
mixed  with  settled  soap.  As  will  be  seen,  this  ease 
just  cited  was  due  to  direct  opposition  of  an  external 
physical  force  to  the  efforts  of  the.  nigre  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity.  There  may  be 
other  causes  for  nigre  refusing  to  separate  and 
precipitate  properly ;  causes  due  to  faulty  operations  and 
manipulations  in  saponifying  the  stock,  and  particularly 
in  the  operation  of  finishing  the  soap,  but  we  believe 
such  cases  are  very  rare,  and  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  tangible  and  com- 
prehensible causes  and  effects  based  upon  physical  laws 
alone,  leaving  the  abstruse,  evanescent  and  mystical  to 
minds  of  broader  scope  and  deeper  penetration. 

Our  experience  with  nigre  in  settled  soap  being  limit- 
ed to  one  case  which  was  traced  to  a  leaky  valve,  we 
apologize  to  the  reader  for  presuming  to  write  upon  a 
matter  we  know  so  little  about ;  however,  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  relating  as  it  were,  to  a  contingency 
which  may  and  does  arise  in*  the  manufacture  of  our 
national  soap,  coupled  with  an  earnest  desire  to  expel 
that  ambitious  and  overbearing  nigre  if  possible  and  put 
him  where  he  belongs,  may,  we  hope,  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  excuse.  Our  deductions  and  conclusions  are 
of  necessity,  and  for  reasons  stated,  derived  from  observa- 
tions and  experiment,  principally  from  observation  of 
the  phenomena  attending  a  beautiful  little  experiment, 
entirely  practical  and  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, which  we  will  now  explain  and  hope  many  of 
the  readers  may  repeat,  assuring  them  that  the  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  features  of  same  will  amply  repay 
them  for  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

Take  a  16-oz.  glass  beaker,  one  of  the  deep  variety, 
which  will  measure  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  and  one-half  inches  in  depth;  pour  into  this  100 
grams  water,  color  to  a  deep  claret  with  one-half  gram 
darkest  caramel  (burnt  sugar)  and  add  200  grams 
of  any  convenient  vegetable  oil,  preferably  castor  oil, 
which,  owing  to  its  high  specific  gravity,  comes  nearest 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  settled  soap.  The  reader  will 
observe  that  our  beaker  is  just  about  the  shape  of 
a  soap  kettle,  whilst  the  oil  and  the  colored  water 
underneath  answer  very  well  our  purpose  in  lieu 
of  a  batch  of  settled  soap  with  its  nigre;  and  the 
beauty  of-  it  all,  is  that  the  entire  outfit  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  every  action  within  this  trans- 
parent soap  kettle  is  clearly  visible  during  and  after  the 
operation  of  boiling,  and  may  be  repeated  and  studied  at 
leisure.  Having  charged  the  beaker,  place  it  over  a 
Bunsen  burner   bring  the  contents  to  a  gentle  boil  and 
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observe  the  beautiful  phenomena  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  view,  during  the  boiling,  and  particularly  after 
the  flame  is  turned  off.  First,  after  this,  the  colored 
water  will  continue  to  boil  actively  for  a  minute  or  two, 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  oil  in  large  and  small  glo- 
bules ;  after  this  action  has  ceased,  the  many  bubbles  on 
surface  of  the  water  will  gradually  burst,  emitting  a 
white  vapor  or  mist,  which,  rising  slowly  in  the  oil,  dissi- 
pates before  it  reaches  the  surface,  very  like  the  mist 
arising  from  a  body  of  water  on  a  cold  morning.  In  a 
few  minutes  this  action  is  over,  and  is  now  succeeded  by 
a  display  of  tiny  hot-air  bubbles,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing for  an  hour  or  more  with  gradually  decreasing  speed 
and  frequency,  reminding  the  observer  of  a  display  of 
pyrotechnics  or  a  fall  of  leonides.  Sometimes  bubbles 
partly  filled  with  the  colored  water  will  ascend  and  re- 
main at  the  surface,  or  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of 
the  beaker,  or  a  thin  pellicle,  due  very  likely  to  albumin- 
ous matter  in  the  oil,  will  cover  the  water,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  heat  underneath,  will  rise  and  extend  up 
into  the  oil  in  the  form  of  miniature  icebergs  capped 
with  silvered  beads.  These  and  many  mere  ever-chang- 
ing little  things  of  beauty,  will  interest  and  entertain 
the  observant  experimenter  and  lead  to  deductions  emi- 
nently applicable  to  the  actions  that  take  place  in  the 
soap  kettle.  He  will  note  that,  by  boiling  in  a  vessel 
two  liquids  of  unequal  specific  gravity,  the  heavier  will 
of  course  go  to  the  bottom,  but  by  the  action  of  heat 
applied,  it  is  ejected  upward  and  mingled  with  the  light- 
er body.  After  turning  off  the  flame,  the  action  of  the 
heat  enclosed  in  the  liquids,  continues  to  impart  motion 
to  same  for  a  long  time,  exemplifying  the  axiom  "heat 
is  motion.  "  Even  after  we  can  detect  no  further  mo- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  beaker,  because  of  the  absence 
of  bubbles,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  motion  con- 
tinues in  lesser  degree  until  the  increasing  viscosity  of 
the  oil  puts  a  stop  to  it;  but  even  then,  the  endeavor 
inherent  in  all  compound  substances  to  separate  into 
their  constituent  parts  (crystallize)  takes  place,  and 
molecular  motion  continues,  although  imperceptible  to 
our  senses.  We  can  deduce  with  certainty  from  this 
little  inexpensive  experiment  that  small  bodies  of  lye 
and  nigre  are  impelled  upward  by  the  heat  in  the  soap 
kettle  many  hours  after  the  steam  has  been  shut  off, 
and  more  or  less  of  these  will  be  finally  arrested  in  the 
thickening  soap  and  found  inclosed  therein.  These  are 
the  traces  of  lye  and  nigre  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 
We  can  also  infer  with  the  same  certainty  that  soap  in 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  precipitation  of  the 
nigre,  will  contain  the  fewest  traces  of  same,  and  that 
the  greater  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nigre,  the  quicker 
will  it  separate  from  the  soap  and  go  to  the  bottom. 
Finally,  we  will  find  by  making  a  number  of  these  expe- 
riments under  variable  conditions,  that  by  longer  boil- 
ing, the  albumen  which  is  present  in  a  greater  or  lesser 


degree  in  all  fats,  will  be  coagulated  and  thrown  off,  re- 
sulting in  a  clear  product,  whilst  if  the  boiling  is  of  but 
short  duration,  it  may  become  turbid  and  remain  so. 
These  and. many  more  facts  and  probabilities  will  be 
suggested  to  the  experimenter,  and  Dr.  Gathmann  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  reports  and  publish  them  in  the 
Journal  for  the  benefit  of  the  soap-making  fraternity. 

In  conclusion  we  wish 
to  refer  to  the  accompa- 
nying eut,whichisa  half- 
tone one-half  the  actual 
size  of  a  sample  of  settled 
soap  retained  from  one  of 
a  series  of  experimental 
batches  made  last  sum- 
mer (when  cocoanut  oil 
was  obtainable  at  a  favor- 
able price)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  to 
what  extent  this  oil 
might  be  employed  ad- 
vantageously in  the  man- 
ufacture of  settled  laun- 
d  r  y  s  o  a  p  containing 
rosin.  For  this  particular 
batch  we  used  30  pounds 
tallow,  10  pounds  cocoa- 
nut  oil  and  16  pounds 
rosin  boiled  and  pitched 
in  the  regular  way,  and 
left  soap  in  kettle  to  chill. 
The  density  of  the  clear 
lye  under  the  nigre  was 
11^  deg.,  the  alkaline 
strength  being  equal  to 
about  2  deg.  This  soap, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  se- 
ries, took  the  filling  (35 
cleg.  carb.  soda  sol. )  read- 
ily, but  was  deficient  in 
firmness.  A  small  per 
cent,  of  common  salt  added  to  the  filling,  improved 
the  hardness  at  the  expense  of  threatened  dissociation. 
The  sample  represented  by  the  illustration  was 
cut  from  the  kettle  in  a  way  to  show  the  full 
depth  of  the  soap  and  nigre,  which  is  attached 
to  it.  The  sample  was  shaved  down  smooth 
with  a  straight-edge  after  cutting  with  wire,  in 
order  to  bring  out  clear  and  sharp  the  mottled  appear- 
ance of  the  surface,  which  the  photographic  reproduction 
has  done  to  a  surprising  degree,  having,  as  it  seems,  ex- 
aggerated the  faintest  lye  and  nigre  spots  to  a  remark- 
able conspicuousness.  We  regret  that  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  picture,  due  to  the  photographer's  desire  to 
emphasize  the  spots  and  lines  and  shades  on  surface,  the 
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picture  looks  like  a  bar  of  tar  soap,  whilst  in  the  original, 
the  soap  is  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  the  nigre  below, 
which  is  sharply  defined,  is  a  dark  chocolate  color.  The 
light  spots  near  the  top  are  particles  of  foam  which 
failed  to  reach  the  surface  before  the  soap  chilled,  and 
the  spots  just  above  the  nigre  line,  are  those  produced 
by  particles  of  lye  aud  nigre  that  failed  to  reach  the 
lower  stratum  in  their  downward  course.  The  light 
spots  at  bottom  of  the  nigre  are  crystals  of  common  salt. 
We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  mottling  in 
bodj  of  sample,  which  has  the  usual  striated  form,  run- 
ning up  aud  down  in  the  sample.  After  observing  the 
action  in  beaker  before  described,  it  is  plain  that  the 
motion  of  the  soap  due  to  the  heat  it  contained,  contin- 
ued to  a  period  when  crystallization  had  already  begun, 
which  in  consequence  was  interfered  with,  resulting  in  a 
mixture  or  interfluence  of  the  crystaline  arTd  amorph- 
ous parts  of  the  soap,  giving  to  it  that  particular  form 
known  as  mottle.  This  property  of  soap,  to  crystallize 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  while  still  quite  fluid,  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  directing  the  mottle  to  assume 
regular  and  even  artistic  forms.  Thus,  the  Germans 
make  a  "Mandel-seife"  (almond  soap),  a  boiled-down 
soap,  through  which,  after  it  has  been  dipped  into  the 
frames,  a  rod  is  drawn  lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the 
frame,  with  a  twist  of  the  arm  in  passing  along,  produc- 
ing a  peculiar  form  of  mottling,  which,  when  the  soap 
is  cut,  might  be  compared  to  the  form  of  almonds,  by  a 
very  liberal  stretch  of  the  imagination.  However,  we 
have  caused  the  mottle  to  form  regular  and  well-defined 
figures  by  placing  a  wire  screen,  held  in  an  iron  frame, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  soap  frame,  and  after  the  frame  is 
filled,  drawing  the  screen  up  through  the  soap  by  the 
handles  attached  to  its  frame.  This  operation  will  even 
produce  a  faint  mottle,  corresponding  to  design  of  the 
screen  and  resembling  the  "water-marks"  in  writing  pa- 
per, when  performed  in  ordinary  settled  soap  filled  in 
the  regular  way.  Apologizing  for  this  digression  from 
the  subject-proper,  and  hoping  the  foregoing  lines  may 
shed  some  light  on  this  dark  question,  we  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  a  further  discussion  of  this  interesting 
topic  in  these  columns.  A.  &  C.  MELZER. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Dec.  2fi,  1901. 


The  Invention  of  a  New  Soap  Brand. 

Written  especially  for  the  American  Soap  Journal. 
In  bringing  out  a  new  soap,  the  naming  of  the  new- 
born aspirant  for  popularity  is  always  a  matter  of  deep 
concern,  not  rarely  of  superlative  importance,  and  some- 
times actually  the  principal  point  about  the  whole  com- 
ing-out celebration.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  now 
and  then  the  new  name  may  have  been  the  only  novelty 
about  the  "new"  soap.  If  for  these  reasons  the  finding 
of  a  suitable  name  is  a  serious  problem  confronting  every 


maker  of  soap  from  time  to  time,  it  has  not  been  ren- 
dered easier  by  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing  list  of 
names  already  appropriated.  Time  and  again  the  per- 
plexed soap  manufacturer  thinks  of  a  pretty,  enticing, 
gorgeous,  fetching  and  altogether  appropriate  name,  only 
to  find  out,  on  consulting  the  list  of  old  names,  that  he 
has  been  forestalled  by  some  other,  earlier  explorer  of 
this  wilderness.  This  is  so  emphatically  true  that  the 
finding  of  a  new  and  suitable  name  has  really  become  a 
positive  difficulty,  as  will  be  testified  to  by  many  a  manu- 
facturer, and  as  further  shown  by  the  circumstances  that 
every  now  and  then  the  Soap  Journal  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  list  of  available  names  from  which  the 
correspondents  might  make  a  selection. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  thought  suggests  itself 
that  the  search  for  a  new  brand  might  with  advantage 
be  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner,  just  as  Columbus 
tvent  about  discovering  a  new  country.  Instead  of 
jumping  at  hap-hazard,  now  here  and  now  there,  arriv- 
ing nowhere  in  particular,  the  seeker  after  a  new  name 
is  apt  to  reach  a  useful  result  much  more  promptly  if  he 
start  out  along  definite  lines  and  according  to  a  well- 
arranged  plan;  that  is,  barring  a  sudden  inspiration 
which  may  flash  upon  him  quite  unexpectedly  and  de- 
liver over  to  him  in  a  moment  the  coveted  prize  that 
so  far  eluded  his  most  painstaking  search.  Having  no 
sure  method  of  catching  the  inspiration,  and  as  the  lat* 
ter  may  not  be  depended  upon  anyway,  the  writer  has 
devised  the  following  guide  through  the  intricacies  of 
this  labyrinth,  hoping  to  have  produced  something  really 
capable  of  assisting  in  tracking  down  the  useful  names 
that  have  not  yet  been  caught  and  brought  into  service. 
As  a  preliminary  explanation  I  would  remark  that 
the  following  plan  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
about  5,000  brands  already  in  use  (as  collected  in  the 
list  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Soap  Journal). 
the  idea  followed  being  that  the  brands  chosen  in  the 
course  of  years  and  years,  many  at  a  time  when  almost 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  were  still  open  to  all,  are 
best  calculated  to  show  what  sort  of  a  name  is  generally 
deemed  desirable.  It  is  along  these  desirable  lines  that 
we  must  look  for  our  undiscovered  names. 

Just  when  for  the  first  time  a  certain  soap  was  dis- 
tinguished by  being  sold  under  a  distinctive  brand,  the 
writer  does  not  profess  to  know  or  care;  suffice  it  to 
point  out  that  for  over  twenty-five  years  hundreds  of 
sharp-witted  minds  have  thought  and  thought,  in  order 
to  select  the  most  suitable  designations  for  their  soaps, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  no  avenue  leading  to 
desirable  names  has  been  left  quite  unexplored,  so  that 
in  order  to  find  new  words  there  can  be  no  way  as  good 
— always  barring  the  aforesaid  inspiration — as  to  fol- 
low up  the  divergent  tracks  of  our  predecessors.  Let  us 
then  study  the  map  which  shows  the  roads,  so  to  speak, 
by  which  previous  brands  have  been  secured;  in  other 
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words,  let  us  classify  all  the  known  brands  into  certain 
groups  and  by  their  study  find  our  way  to  a  systematic 
search  for  new  ones.  If  you  don't  think  this  method 
a  good  one,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  studiously  avoid  any 
brand  that  might  come  under  any  of  the  classifications 
rioted  further  on,,  and  thus  evolve  something  entirely 
original.  You  can  use  this  guide  either  to  follow  or  to 
avoid  certain  well-worn  paths,  and  thus  make  it  useful 
cither  way.  ***** 

And  now  for  the  geography  of  our  hunting  grounds. 
As  stated,  we  propose  to  classify  all  known  brands  into 
certain  groups;  thus  we  shall  find  a  group  containing 
the  names  of  animals,  and  in  it  we  shall  find  the  soap 
brands :  alligator,  badger,  bear,  bee,  black  bear,  black 
crow,  blue  goose,  buffalo,  bull,  bull-dog,  busy  bee,  butter- 
fly, etc.,  etc.  If  such  names  take  your  fancy,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  find  the  name  of  some  animal  or  other  that 
is  not  yet  used ;  if  you  don't  fancy  such  names  you  can 
pass  by  this  group  and  take  up  another.  And  that  is 
the  milk  of  the  cocoanut.  Whether  you  prefer  something 
witty  in  the  name,  or  something  mysterious,  or  wish  to 
allude  to  some  ingredient  (supposed  or  real)  in  your 
soap,  or  wish  to  tickle  the  fancy  or  prejudice  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  consumers,  or  to  slily  insinuate  the  magic 
virtues  of  your  soap,  or  whatever  may  be  your  idea  of 
an  eligible  brand,  you  will  find  in  the  following  classifi- 
' cation  representatives- of  all  these  kinds  and  many  more. 

Like  everything  else  of  this  world,  this  classification 
has  its  imperfections,  but  they  are  not  serious.  For 
one  thing  some  brands  fit  into  more  than  one  of  the 
groups  into  which  we  divide  all,  as  for  instance,  the 
name  "All  Around  Borax"  belongs  in  the  group  "Point- 
ing to  Uses"  on  account  of  the  words  "All  Around," 
and  also  into  the  group  "Suggesting  Special  Ingredi- 
ents" on  account  of  the  word  "Borax."  Such  combi- 
nations you  can  also  adopt,  if  you  like.  Similarly  the 
name  "Buffalo"  is  grouped  under  geographical  names 
as  well  as  under  animal  names.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  brands  proved  unelassifiable,  simply  because  the 
name  conveys  no  meaning  whatever  that  the  writer  is 
aware  of,  as  for  instance  the  words:  Atata,  Bozena ; 
these  have  been  placed  by  themselves  into  the  last  group 
of  our  classification. 

In  every  invention,  whether  of  a  machine,  a  process, 
or  a  new  name,  one  of  the  prime  requisites  in  an  early 
part  of  the  proceeding,  is  to  know  what  has  been  pre- 
viously invented  in  the  same  line,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
venting an  old  thing  over  again  or  inventing  something 
that  is  less  perfect  than  what  already  exists;  for  that 
reason  the  writer  should  have  been  glad  to  name  under 
each  of  the  following  groups  all  the  brands  on  the  mar- 
ket belonging  into  that  group,  as  that  would  have  en- 
hanced the  usefulness  of  this  article.  But  with  over 
5,000  brands  in  the  field,  many  of  which  would  have  to 


be  named  in  more  than  one  group  {vide  remarks  on 
"Buffalo"  above),  this  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would- 
fill  several  issues  of  the  Soap  Journal.  So  I  must  re- 
fer for  that  purpose  to  the  complete  list  of  brands  pub- 
lished separately  by  this  Journal. 

But  to  illustrate  just  what  each  group  includes,  and 
the  approximate  extent  to  which  each  has  already  been 
laid  under  tribute  to  raise  our  present  large  crop  of  soap 
brands  the  worker  has  very  carefully  gone  over  all  those 
thus  classifying  over  1,000  brands — sufficient  for  nearly 
all  purposes — and  has  named  below  all  these  brands  in 
their  respective  groups. 

And  now  for  our  classification. — First  of  all  we  have 
brands  that  attempt  to  designate  more  or  less  clearly  the 
character  of  the  soap,  and  others  that  make  no  such  at- 
tempt. The  latter  either  consist  of  some  geographical 
or  some  botanical  word,  or  they  have  names  appealing 
to  certain  sentiments  of  the  prospective  buyer,  or  they 
are  arbitrary,  fancy  appellations,  or,  lastly,  they  are 
"unelassifiable."  These  are  our  five  grand .  divisions, 
each  of  which  may  be  further  subdivided,  i,  e. 

Grand  Divisions : 

A :     Brands  designating  the  character  of  the  soap. 

B :     Geographical  and  Botanical  words. 

C  :     Names  appealing  to  certain  sentiments. 

D :     Arbitrary  and  fancy  appellations. 

E :     Unelassifiable. 

These  grand  divisions  are  further  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows, making  up  our  entire  scheme  of  twenty-seven  dis- 
tinct groups : 
A:     Brands  Designating  Character  of  Soap. 

a)  As  to  Ingredients : 
Group  1 :     As  to  fat. 

Group  2:     As    to    perfume     (see    also    botanical 

names  in  group  16.) 
Group  3 :     As  to  special  ingredients. 

b)  As  to  general  quality: 

Group  4  :     Suggesting  good  quality. 

Group  5  :     Suggesting  superior  quality. 

Group  6:     Suggesting  special  physical  character. 

Group  7  :     Suggesting  hygienic  or  cosmetic  value. 

Group  S  :     Suggesting  effective  action. 

c)  As  to  cheapness,  selling  qualities,  etc.;  Group  9. 

d)  As  to  special  applicability  for  certain  purposes; 
Group  10 : 

e)  As  to  origin.      (See  also  group  11.) 
Group  11:     Names  in  English. 

Group  12:     Words  from  foreign  languages.     (See 

also  group  25). 
Group  1 3  :     Bef erring  to  maker  or  inventor. 
B :     Geographical  &  Bontanical  Names.  - 
a)     Geographical  Names. 

Group  11 :     Suggesting    origin    from    certain    lo- 
cality.    (See  also  group  11.) 
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Group  15  :     Not  suggesting  the  origin  of  soap. 
b)     Botanical  Names.    Group  16. 
C :     Words  Appealing  to  Certain  Sentiments. 
Group  17:     Complimentary  to  women. 
Group  IS  :     Appealing  to  tender  sentiments. 
Group  19 :     Referring  to  condition  or  occupation 
of  consumer. 
( For  brands  appealing  to  nationality  or  to  local  patri- 
otism, see  groups  11,  12,  11,  15.) 
D :     Arbitrary  and  Fancy  Names. 

Group  20 :     Names   from  history,   fiction,   myth- 
ology, the  stage. 
Group  21:     Animal  names. 
Group  22  :     Inanimate  objects. 
Group  23  :     Familiar  expressions,  plays  on.  words, 

etc. 
Group  21:     Scientific  and  pseudo-scientific  woi. is. 
Group  25:     Words  from  foreign  languages.      (See 

also  group  12.) 
Group  26 :     Alluding  to  current  events. 
E.     Unclassifiable.     Group  27. 
***** 
It  now  remains  only  to  give  in  the  following  the  ex- 
amples before-mentioned,  comprising    all    the    known 
brands  which  begin  with  the  letters  A,  B,  and  C.     They 
do  not  make  very  interesting  reading  by  themselves,  but 
will  be  quite  useful  when  you  start  gunning  after  a 
new  brand;  it  might  be  suggested,  therefore,  that  tb"  list 
be  preserved  by  the  reader  for  future  emergencies.    (The 
abbreviation  "i.  v.  c."  is  used  to  signify  that  the  brand 
named  is  used  "in  various  combinations"  not  specially 
enumerated,  as  "Almond"  Cream,  "Almond"  and  Roses, 
"Almond"  Glycerine,  etc.) 

Group  1.  Brands  designating  fats  used  in  soap  :  Al- 
derney  Cream;  Almond,  i.  v.  c. ;  American  Olive;  Ameri- 
can Turtle  Oil ;  Amole  Cream ;  Butter  of  Almonds  and 
Roses;  Cacao  Butter;  Campdorated  Cream;  Caustic 
Potash;  Whale  Oil:  Celery  Cream;  Chicago  Beef  Tal- 
low; Coal  Oil;  Cocoa  i.  v.  c. ;  Cocos  Nuss  Oel  Seife; 
Cream  i.  v.  c. 

Group  2.  Brands  designating  perfume  used.  These 
brands  are  contained  almost  without  exception  in  group 
1 6,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  only  exception 
is  the  brand  Civit  Oil,  which  belongs  properly  into  group 
2. 

Group  3.  Brands  designating  special  ingredients: 
A-l  Tar;  All  Around  Borax;  Almond  Meal;  Alum; 
American  Honey;  Oatmeal;  American  Wax;  Ammonia; 
Ammonia-Borax;  Ammonia  Turpentine;  Ammonia 
Compound;  Ammoniated  i.  v.  c. ;  Ammonia  with  Ar- 
nica; Amole,  i.  v.  c. ;  Anco  Tar;  Angora  Borax;  Arnica; 
Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk;  Antiseptic  Cinchonia;  Anvil 
Pumice;  Arabian  Glycerine;  Arnica;  Asbestos;  Asbes- 
toll ;  Balm  of  Gilead;  Balsam  i.  v.  c. ;  Bath  Borax;  Bay 


Rum:  Bee  Honey;  Beeswax;  Benzine;  Benzo-Derma; 
Benzoin;  Benzole;  Black  Crow  Tar;  Black  Kid  Pine 
Tar;  Blue  Borax;  Blue  Grass  Buttermilk;  Bora- Am- 
monia; Boraxaid;  Boraxine;  Boraxo;  Borax  Tar;  Bran 
Mash;  Bromine;  Brown  Wax;  Bull  Dog  Tar;  Butter- 
milk i.  v.  e. ;  California  Citrus;  Calif  Tar;  Camphor; 
Camphor  Ice;  Canada  Tar;  Carbol;  Carbolacene;  Car- 
bolic i.  v.  c. ;  Carbolnie;  Carbolized  Iodoform;  Carolina 
Tar;  Cascarilla;  Ceraleam  Tar;  Chloridine;  Chlorine; 
Clabber;  Clipper  Glycerine;  Cold  Cream;  Congress 
Sand;  Corn  Meal;  Corn  Milk;  Crystal  Salicine;  Cu- 
cumber i.  v.  c. 

Group  If.  Suggesting  good  quality:  A-l  Tar;  Ab- 
solutely Pure;  Active;  Advance;  Aldine;  All  Right; 
Alto;  Ambrosial;  American  Standard;  A  No.  1  Chemi- 
cal Olive;  Aurora;  Bijou;  Bon-Bon;  Bon  Ton;  Boomer; 
Bouncer;  Brilliant;  Carara;  Capital;  Capoul's  Favor- 
ite; Celebrated  i.  v.  c. ;  Charm;  Charmant;  Cheerful; 
Cherub;  Choice;  Cinch;  City  Talk;  Clearwhite;  Com- 
fort; Common  Sense;  Confidence;  Cosmopolitan;  Cosy; 
Cracker  Jack. 

Group  5.  Suggesting  Superiority:  A  Better; 
Above  All;  Acme  i.  v.  c. ;  Admiral;  Advance;  Alpha; 
American  Peerless;  American  Queen;  American  Stand- 
ard ;  America's  Favorite ;  Apex ;  Banner ;  Barber's  Fa- 
vorite; Barbers'  Own  Shaving;  Beacon;  Beat  M  All; 
Bell  Cow ;  Best ;  Best  American ;  Best-Best ;  Best  Coun- 
try; Best  Extra;  Best  of  All;  Best  on  Earth,  etc.,  etc.; 
Big  Boss ;  Big  Chief ;  Big  "Gun ;  Big  King ;  Blue  Boss ; 
Boss;  Capitano;  Captain;  Cardinal;  Celebrated  Cham- 
pion; Challenge  i.  v.  c. ;  Champion;  Champion  of  the 
West;  Chief;  Climax;  Commodore;  Commander;  Co- 
rona; Creme  de  la  Creme;  Criterion;  Crown;  Crown  of 
All. 

Group  6.  Suggesting  some  special  physical  charac- 
ter: Agate  i.  v.  c. ;  Alabaster:  Alba;  Albino;  Almond 
Floating;  Amber;  American  Mottled;  Anchored;  Aro- 
matic; Assorted  Ovals;  Assorted  Panel;  Artistic;  Bevel 
Edge;  Big  Foamy:  Blue  Soap;  Brush;  Carara;  Cocoa 
Floating;  Columbian  Transparent. 

Group  7.  Suggesting  Cosmetic  and  Hygienic  Value : 
Almond  Meal  Complexion;  Anti-Freckle;  Aristo  Com- 
plexion ;  Babeskin ;  Baby ;  Balsam  Complexion ;  Beauty ; 
Beauty  Balm;  Belle's  Hygeia;  Benzo-Derma;  Blush; 
Boncuti;  Buttermilk  Facial;  Buttermilk  Skin;  Circas- 
sian Complexion;  Complexion  Bath;  Cream  Complex- 
ion; Cucumber  Facial;  Cura  Regia;  Cuti  Complexion; 
Cuticura;  Cuticurine;  Cuti-Medico. 

Group  8.  Suggesting  Effective  Action :  Active;  Al- 
ready; Amazon;  American  Bleacher;  Anti-Rub;  Anti- 
Washboard  ;  Argand  ;  Auto ;  Becleaner ;  Blancho ;  Blan- 
co; Bleacher;  Blitzen ;  Blizzard;  Busy  Bee;  Cannon 
Ball;  Celebrated  Champion;  Chinaman's  Secret; 
Clark's  Wonder;  Cleanall;  Cleaneasy;  Cleaner  Right; 
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Cleanola;  Cleanora ;  Clean-Quick;  Clean  Sweep;  Clean 
Up;  Clean  Well;  Clean  Work;  Clearene;  Clearwhite; 
Clenzene;  Clothes  Cleaner;  Clothes  Wringer;  Comfort; 
Cracker  Jack;  Cyclone. 

Group  9.  Referring  to  Cheapness  and  Selling  Quali- 
ties: Batrgain;  Bath  Size;  Big  i.  v.  c. ;  Bananza; 
Boomer;  Bouncer;  Centennial  Poor  Man's  Soap;  Cents 
and  Sense;  C.  0.  D. ;  Coin;  Colonial  Chunk;  Colossal. 

Group  10.  Pointing  to  Distinct  Applications:  Albi 
Denta;  Alkali  Water;  All  Around  Borax;  American 
Bleacher;  American  Laundry;  Ammoniated  Bath;  Am- 
moniated  Laundry;  Animal;  Animal's  Friend;  Anti- 
Freckle;  Arabian  Bath;  Aristo  Complexion;  Arnica 
Tooth;  Babeskin;  Baby;  Balsam  Cream  Shaving;  Bar- 
bers'; Bath  Borax;  Bath  King;  Bath  Queen;  Bath  Size; 
Bay  Rum  Shaving;  Belfast  Toilet;  Belt;  Bleacher; 
Blue  Ribbon  Toilet;  Brush;  Buttermilk  Facial;  Calico; 
Cambric;  Car  Cleaner;  Carpet;  Castile  Toilet;  Cheru- 
bine  Bath;  Chicago  Shaving;  Chinese  Laundry;  Cir- 
cassian Complexion;  Clipper  Harness;  Clipper  Shaving; 
Clothes  Cleaner;  Club  Bath;  Cocoa  Hotel;  Coldwater; 
Colliery;  Complexion  B'ath;  Cotton  Softener;  Cream 
Shaving;  Cream  Tooth;  Cream  Toilet;  Crystal  Scour- 
ing; Cudahy's  Domestic;  Cuti  i.  v.  c. 

Group  11.  Pointing  to  Origin  (in  English  Lan- 
guage). [Compare  also  groups  12,  13,  1-1,  15]. 
America;  American  i.  v.  c. ;  America's  Own;  Benedic- 
tine; Bohemian  Family;  Bohemian-Polish;  Cachemi- 
rine;  Cairo  Family:  Cairo  Mottled  German;  California 
i.  v.  c. ;  Canton;  Cape  May;  Carolina  Tar;  Cashmere; 
Castile  i.  v.  c. ;  Castile;  Ceylon;  Chinese;  Chinese  Rice; 
Cincinnati. 

Group  12.  Foreign  Words  Pointing  to  Foreign 
Origin:  Amarylles  du  Japon;  Anemone  de  France; 
Cald  Mille  Failthe;  Ceske  Jadrove;  Ceske  Mydlo; 
Ces-Polskie;  Chehehska  Midla;  Cocos  Nuss  Oel  Soda 
Seife. 

Group  IS.  Indicating  Maker  or  Inventor:  Almalga; 
Andrews';  A.  N.  Hoxie's;  Armour's;  Aumale's;  Bar- 
row's Olene;  Beach's  Favorite;  Belle's  Hygeia;  Bent- 
ley's;  Bernett's  Best  Oleine;  Blom's  German  Mottled; 
Bogue's;  Bonner;  Brooke's  Crystal;  Brown's  Tar;  Bry- 
ant's Washing  Compound;  Buchanan's  No.  Ill; 
Burke's  Magic;  Carmel;  C.  C.  Co.;  Central's;  Clark's 
AVonder;  Colgate's;  Conway  Bros.  Best  Borax;  Castil- 
lia,  Jr. ;  Cudahy's  Soap. 

Group  I.!,.  Geographical  Names  Suggesting  Origin 
of  Soap  or  Certain  Ingredients:  [See  also  group  11]. 
Amarylles  du  Japon;  America;  American  i.  v.  c. ; 
American  Castile;  Anemone  de  France;  Arabian;  Au- 
rora Belle;  Austrian;  Belle  of  Detroit;  Belle  of  La 
Crosse;  Bells  of  Florida;  Bluff  City;  Bohemian  i.  v.  c. ; 
Boston  i.  v.  c. ;  Bouquet  de  Paris ;  Brussels  White ;  Buck- 
eye; Buffalo;  Butte;  Cairo;  California  i.  v.  c. ;  Canada 


Tar ;  Canton ;  Carolina  Tar ;  Cashmere ;  Castile  i.  v.  c. ; 
Celebrated  German;  Ceylon  Castile;  Charleston;  Chi- 
cago i.  v.  c. ;  Cincinnati  i.  v.  c. ;  Circassian;  Cologne; 
Colorado  Star;  Congo;  Cream  City. 

Group  15.  Geographical  Names  Hardly  Intended  to 
Indicate  Origin:  Abingdon;  Adirondoek;  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle;  Albion;  Alcona;  Alhambra;  Alpine  i.  v.  c. ;  Ama- 
zon; Anglo-American;  Anglo-Saxon;  Angora;  Arctic; 
Argyle;  Bay  City;  Beach's  Northwest;  Beatrice;  Bel- 
fast; Belgravia;  Bell  Rock  i.  v.  c. ;  Bengal  Castile;  Ber- 
muda; Bermuda  Star;  Blue  African;  Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland ;  Blue  Grass  Belle ;  Blue  Danube ;  Blue  India ; 
Blue  Indiana;  Blue  Mexican;  Blue  Mountain;  Bluff 
'City;  Brighton  Family;  Brown  Windsor;  Caledonia; 
Cape  May;  Ceylon  Red  Letter;  Chautauqua;  Chesa- 
peake ;  Clyde ;  Colonial ;  Columbia ;  Cuba ;  Cuban. 

Group  16.  Botanical  Names.  [See  also  groups  1, 
2,  3]:  Acorn;  Alfa;  Almond  i.  v.  e. ;  Alpine  Rose; 
Althea;  Amaranth;  Amarylles;  Ambretta;  American 
Beauty;  American  Lily;  American  Olive;  Amole  i.  v.  c. ; 
Amoline;  Anemone  de  France;  Angelica;  An;] .  Ar- 
butus; Arnica;  Aurora  Tulip;  Azalea;  Balsam  i.  v.  c. ; 
Bay  Leaf ;  Bitter  Sweet ;  Bonny  Heather ;  Bouquet  i.  v. 
c. ;  Buttercup;  Cacti;  Cactus;  Calendula;  Calif  Golden 
Poppy;  Calif  Poppy;  Calif  Violet;  Calla;  Calla  Lily; 
Cardinal  Rose;  Carnation  Pink;  Cassia  Bouquet;  Cas- 
carilla;  Cedar;  Ceres;  Cherry  Blossom;  Chestnut;  Cin- 
namon ;  Citron ;  Citronella ;  Clover  Blossom ;  Clover 
Leaf ;  Coco ;  Cocoa  i.  v.  e. ;  Columbine ;  Corn  Oil ;  Cotto ; 
Cotton  i.  v.  c. ;  Countess  Olive ;  Crab  Apple ;  Crushed 
Heliotrope,  etc. ;  Crystal  Orange ;  Cucumber  i.  v.  c. ; 
Curly  Maple. 

Group  17.  Complimentary  to  Women:  A.  B.  C. 
of  the  Prudent  Housewife;  American  Girl;  American 
Housekeeper;  American  Housewife;  American  Queen; 
American  Venus ;  Bay  Queen ;  Belle ;  Belle ;  Belle  of  De- 
troit; Belle  of  La  Crosse;  Blue  Grass  Belle;  Circus 
Queen;  Colonial  Dame;  Czarina. 

Group  IS.  Appealing  to  Tender  Sentiments :  Amo- 
roso; Aunt  Becky;  Aunt  Mary;  Aunt  Sally's;  Baby 
Ruth;  Bairn  Baby;  Billet-Doux;  Blush;  Bridal  Bou- 
quet; Bridal  Gift;  Bridal  Rose;  Bridal  Veil;  Cara  Mia. 

Group  19.  Appealing  to  Condition  or  Occupation  of 
Buyer:  Alliance  and  Wheel;  American  Grocer;  A.  0. 
U.  W. ;  Amalgamated;  American  Housekeeper;  Ameri- 
can Housewife ;  Anti-Trust ;  Army  and  Navy ;  Artisan ; 
Bachelor;  Boston  Drummer;  Brotherhood;  Colliery; 
Corn  Huskers;  Creole. 

Group  20.  Names  from  History,  Fiction,  Mythology, 
the  Stage,  etc.:  Achilles;  Admiral  Dewey;  Ajax; 
Aladdin;  Algonquin;  Alvin;  Amazon;  Anita;  Apollo; 
Arion ;  Arkansas  Traveler ;  Astrea ;  Atlas ;  Aunt  Becky ; 
Avalon;  Baby  Ruth;  Beatrice;  Betsy  Ross;  Bismarck; 
Black  Hawk ;  Black  Prince;  Boaz ;  Bob  Lee;  Bob  White; 
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Bocabelli;  Bo-Peep;  Bouquet  Evangeline;  Bouquet 
Martha  Washington;  Bre'er  Fox;  Brother  Benjamin's; 
Brother  Jonathan;  Brownie;  Buffalo  Bill;  Carlo;  Cin- 
derella; Cleopatra;  Clio;  Clorinde;  Coal  Oil  Johnny; 
Columbus;  Corinne;  Cupid. 

Group  21.  Animal  Names:  Alligator;  Animal; 
Badger;  Bear;  Bee;  Bee  Hive;  Bell  Cow;  Big  Eagle; 
Big  Elephant;  Big  Ox;  Big  Tiger;  Black  Bear;  Black 
Cat ;  Black  Crow ;  Black  Hawk ;  Blue  Goose ;  Blue  Jay ; 
Buffalo;  Bull;  Bull  Dog;  Busy  Bee;  Butterfly;  Calif 
Grizzly;  Coon;  Coral:  Coral  Gem;  Cricket;  Crocodile; 
Cuckoo. 

Group  22.  Inanimate  Objects:  A.  B.  C;  Acorn; 
Adamant;  Agate;  Alhambra;  Alphabet;  Amber;  Ameri- 
can Star;  Black  Diamond;  Anchor;  Anvil;  Arcade; 
Argosy;  Ark;  Arrow;  Auction;  Badge;  Balloon;  Banjo; 
Banner;  Basket;  Battle  Ax;  Battleship  Maine;  Bea- 
con; Bee  Hive;  Bell;  Belt  Line;  Big  Five  Tin  Tag; 
Big  Four;  Big  Sun;  Big  Dime;  Big  Nickle;  Big  Bub- 
ble; Big  Spring;  Billet-Doux;  Black  Seal;  Blue  Bell; 
Blue  Chip :  Blue  Cross ;  Blue  Ribbon ;  Blue  Seal ;  Books ; 
Boot  Jack ;  Borax  Spoon ;  Bronze  Metal ;  Broom ;  Brighr 
Star;  Bucket;  Bull's  eye;  Bullion;  Bun;  Cable;  Cabi- 
net; Cake  Walk;  Calif-Diamond;  Calif-Nugget;  Calu- 
met; Cameo;  Candle;  Candy;  Cannon  Ball;  Capitol; 
Caprice;  Caramel;  Cascade;  Casino;  Census;  Centaur; 
Century;  Ceylon  Bed  Letter;  Chain;  Christmas;  Cir- 
cus; City;  Clipper;  Club;  Cluster;  Coal;  Coin;  Co- 
liseum; Colorado  Star;  Comet;  Commonwealth;  Con- 
gress; Corn  Palace;  Cornet;  Coronet;  Cottage;  Count- 
ing House;  Country  Club;  Country  Talk;  Coupon  Bar; 
Crash;  Crazy  Work;  Crescent;  Crest;  Cross  Tie;  Crow 
Bar;  Crown;  Crown  Sermon;  Cruiser;  Crystal  i.  v.  c. ; 
Cup  Cake;  Cyclone. 

Group  23.  Familiar  Expressions,  Play  on  Words, 
etc.:  A.  0.  U.  W.  (All  of  Us  Wash)  ;  All  Right;  Any 
Day;  Black  Kid  Pine  Tar;  Blue  Monday;  Bouncing 
Bet;  By  Jingo;  Chum;  Chump;  Cui  Bono;  Cudoma; 
Cen-10-eye-al ;  Cents  and  Sense. 

Group  2Jf.  Scientific  and  Pseudo-Scientific  Names: 
Albi-Denta;  Amykos  Aseptin;  Argoline;  Boiline;  Bo- 
raxaid;  Boraxine;  Boraxo;  Camphorine;  Chalkine; 
Charcoline;  Chloridine;  Cloverine;  Coaline;  Coalio; 
Coleo;  Coraline;  Creamine;  Creamo;  Costal  Salicine; 
Crystola;  Curapella;  Curea;  Cuti;  Cuticura;  Cuticu- 
rine;  Cuti-Medico. 

Group  25.  Words  from  Foreign  Languages.  [See 
also  group  12]  :  A  la  Corbeille  Fleurie;  A  Laggodo: 
Alcalde;  Alpha;  Aluta;  Amarylles  du  Japon;  Amo- 
roso; Argenta;  Auto;  Bijou;  Billet-Doux";  Bonami; 
Boncuti ;  Bon-Bon ;  Bon  Ton ;  Boudoir ;  Bouquet  Cap- 
rice; Bouquet  des  Champs;  Bouquet  de  Noel;  Boquet 
de  Paris;  Brisa  de  las  Pampas;  Cald  Mille  Failthe; 


Cara  Mia;  Ceske  Jadrove;  Ceske  Mydlo;  Ces-Polskie; 
Charmant:  Chehehska  Mydla ;  Chic;  Cocus  Nuss  Oel 
Soda  Seife;  Coloir  de  Rose;  Coquette;  Creme  de  la 
Creme;  Crown  Seife;  Cui  Bono. 

Group  26.  Alluding  to  Recent  Events:  Admiral 
Dewey;  Centennial. 

Group  27.  Unclassifiable:  A.  A.  of  I.  &  S.  W.;  A. 
H.  G. :  Alamo;  Albine;  Alldego;  Aloha;  Althene;  Anco 
Tar;  Armand ;  Arrowene;  Atata;  "B"  Soap;  Bozena; 
Bristo;  Bunola;  C.  &  C. ;  C.  &  0.;  Califla;  Caravaca; 
Carmenia;  Casco;  Cascar;  Chispa;  Clarus;  Coalola; 
Coino;  Copco. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

The  Southern  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec.  9,  Mr.  E.  H.  Ferguson, 
of  Louisville,  presiding.  The  chief  action  taken  was 
the  passing  of  a  vote  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving 
free  boxes  of  soap  with  a  given  number  of  boxes  sold. 
The  next  important  step  was  the  recommendation  to  the 
American  Association  of  the  adoption  of  discount  terms 
on  the  basis  of  30  days,  or  2  per  cent,  for  cash  in  10  days. 


On  the  day  following,  Dec.  10,  the  Eastern  Soap 
Manufacturers'  Association  met  in  the  same  place,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Edmund  Reardon,  of  Boston.  The 
action  taken  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Southern 
association  as  just  stated. 


The  Western  Association  met  about  the  same  time  in 
Kansas  City,  Mr.  Wm.  Peet,  of  that  city,  presiding,  and 
adopted  the  same  resolution  regarding  the  free  box  of- 
fers. 


This  is  how  the  Modern  Grocer  receives  the  news  of 
the  abolition  of  the  free  box  deals  : 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  or  probable  that  the  soap 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to  enter  into  any  compact  or 
agreement  that  will  hold  the  selling  agents  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  line.  We  would  recommend  to  the  soap 
manufacturers  of  the  country  that  in  addition  to  their 
ability  to  formulate  a  successful  agreement  of  this  kind 
that  they  straightway  get  the  same  copyrighted  or  pat- 
ented and  dispose  of  it  to  manufacturers  of  limited 
priced  articles  and  sell  to  them  on  a  royalty. 

"The  soap  men  are  not  alone  in  their  misery — there 
are  others  and  these  'same  others'  have  had  troubles  of 
their  own  in  'making  good'  their  plans  to  sell  at  uniform 
prices  under  all  conditions  to  all  people." 
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A   CANADIAN    SOAP    FACTORY. 


When,  the  other  day,  we  observed  in  a  Canadian  maga- 
zine an  illustrated  article  referring  to  the  wave  of  prog- 
ress that  has  come  over  Canada,  and  describing  the  erec- 


photographs  represent  respectively  a  view  of  the  business 
office,  a  view  of  the  works  across  the  Don,  one  of  the  ship- 
ping sheds,  and  lastly  a  picture  of  the  dining  accommo- 


VIEW  OF  WORKS,  ACROSS  THE  DON. 


tion,  among  other  thriving  factories,  of  the  Sunlight 
Soap  Works  by  Lever  Bros.,  Toronto,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  such  illustrations  of  a  prominent  factory  in  our 


dations  with  cooking  by  electricity.  (Views  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  of  the  glycerine  plant,  which  we  had  wished 
to  print,  we  had  to  forego,  as  they  were  needed  for  other 


1 


THE   SHIPPING    SHED. 


neighboring  country  would  prove  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers, and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  firm  we  are  enabled 
to  present  herewith  four  photographs  taken.       These 


purposes  at  present.) 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  us  to  reproduce 
entirelv  the  verv  readable  article  in  our  Canadian  con- 
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temporary,,  but  we  extract  the  following  features  bearing  At  this  factory  is  made,  besides  the  Sunlight  soaps,  a 

more  directly  on  this  factory :  carbolic  soap  known  under  the  brand  of  "Life  Buoy"  ami 


-;%,-, 


niiii 
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THE    OFFICE    BUILDING. 


The  site  belonging  to  the  factory  includes  23  acres  of      Lever's  "Dry  Soap." 
land,  and  the  building  and  plant  are  valued  at  $300,000. 


COOKING    BY    ELECTRICITY. 


The  latter  includes  machinery  for  printing  and  making 
card-board  boxes  and  for  printing  and  lock-cornering 
wooden  boxes,  as  also  an  electric  light  plant.  The  office 
building,  unique  in  its  imposing  exterior,  contains  on 
the  floor  above  the  offices  the  kitchen  for  cooking  the 
meals  for  employes,  and  also  the  dining  halls. 


The  St.  Louis  Chemical  Company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Albany,  1ST.  Y.,  to  manufacture  bleaching  pow- 
der, caustic  soda  and  by-products  Capital,  $200,000. 
Incorporators:  John  Faulkner,  Niagara  Falls;  Archi- 
bald E.  Darragh  and  David  E.  Harrison,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mich. 
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On  a  Law  to  Compel  Publication  of  Soap 
Analysis  on  Wrappers,  Etc. 

A  friend  of  the  Soap  Journal,  for  the  purpose  stat- 
ed further  on,  sends  up  a  newspaper  clipping  relating  to 
a  bill  presented  to  Congress  by  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  in  the  interest  of  wool  growers.  According 
to  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  manufacturers  of  fabrics 
that  resemble  woollen  goods,  but  not  actually  consisting 
wholly  of  new  or  unused  sheep's  wool,  shall  be  required 
to  so  mark,  label  or  tag  such  goods  that  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  genuine  wools ;  such  marks 
to  be  so  attached  that  they  cannot  be  removed  except  by 
design  and  to  accurately  state  in  plain  letters  the  con- 
stituent fibres  or  substances  of  which  the  fabric  is  com- 
posed and  the  relative  per  cent,  of  each.  Provisions  are 
further  made  that  clothiers,  tailors,  imported  goods,  etc., 
come  under  the  same  law. 

In  his  letters  our  correspondent  says:  "Such  a  law 
is  wanted  for  soap  also.  Don't  you  think  an  article  on 
a  law  to  compel  all  soap  manufacturers  to  place  the 
analysis  of  their  soap  on  all  cakes  or  boxes,  as  is  done 
with  fertilizers  and  ground  feed  for  horses,  cattle  or 
fowls,  will  interest  the  readers  of  your  paper?  This 
analysis  should  show  and  name  any  adulterations  found, 
including  water  and  amount  of  free  alkali.  This  will 
be  done  some  day,  to  protect  buyers  as  well  as  consum- 
ers." 

The  first  and  chief  question  involved  in  this  subject, 
from  our  standpoint,  is  what  the  manufacturers  of  soap 
think  of  such  a  proposition.  Those  who  make  soaps  only 
that  are  not  adulterated  in  any  way  would  naturally  be 
in  favor  of  anything  exposing  the  nature  of  competing 
adulterated  soaps;  those  who  make  nothing  but  the 
latter  kind  would  be  as  unequovically  opposed  to  it. 
But  the  rank  and  file — the  great  majority — of  manu- 
facturers, we  believe,  make  a  number  of  grades  each; 
that  is  to  say,  they  make  the  best  possible,  purest  soap 
for  sale  to  those  who  appreciate  a  good  article  and  are 
willing  to  pay  reasonably  for  it,  and  they  make  filled 
soaps  for  sale  to  those  who  think  soap  is  soap  and  look 
only  at  the  size  of  the  cake  and  the  number  of  pennies 
required  to  buy  it.  We  are  assured  that  these  manu- 
facturers do  not  make  the  latter  grades  from  choice,  but 
because  the  buyer  of  cheap  goods  compels  them  to  it; 
as  the  buyer,  however,  could  not  carry  the  point  unless 
competing  soap  manufacturers  were  willing  to  make 
adulterated  goods  if  one  manufacturer  should  refuse,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  competition  is  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  filled  soaps.  This  competition 
will  always  remain,  and  even  if  soap  manufacturers  now 
in  business  should  refuse  to  make  adulterated  soaps,  the 
wholesale  dealers,  who  have  their  own  special  adulterat- 
ed soaps  made  to  order,  the  department  stores,  the  bar- 


gain specialists,  etc.,  etc.,  would  quickly  find  means  to 
fill  their  wants  in  adulterated  goods. 

Whether  or  not  a  law  could  be  devised  to  protect  the 
ignorant  buyer;  whether,  if  devised,  it  could  be  passed 
and  enforced ;  whether  such  passage  and  enforcement;  is 
desired  by  manufacturers ;  these  are  questions  we  should 
net  like  to  undertake  to  settle  off-hand.  We  have  exam- 
ples, as  in  the  fertilizer  business,  where  such  a  law  was 
passed  and  proved  a  real  benefit.  We  have  other  exam- 
ples where  it  Mras  opposed  and  failed  to  pass  (as  in  the 
patent-medicine  business),  much  to  -the  detriment  of 
consumers.  Just  where  the  soap  business  stands  in  this 
respect  would  prove  a  fertile  field  for  discussion.  Indeed, 
if  we  did  not  fear  it  would  prove  only  another  stumbling 
block  to  unanimity,  we  might  suggest  that  the  Soap 
Manufacturers'  Asociation  might  follow  up  this  ques- 
tion with  advantage. 

In  the  meantime  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea,  if  manu- 
facturers would  voluntarily  adopt  the  plan  now  followed 
in  isolated  cases,  of  stating  in  their  advertising  matter 
the  percentage  of  fatty  acid  contained  in  their  soaps. 
For  their  poorer  soaps,  to  be  sure,  this  plan  would  not 
meet  Math  approval. 

If  any  reader  has  any  suggestions  to  make  in  this 
connection,  let  him  take  the  floor. 


"Boiled  Down"  Articles  From  Foreign 
Exchanges. 

Specially  Appropriated  and  Boiled  Down  for  The  Amer- 
ican Soap  Journal. 
From  Oils,  Colors  and  Drysalteries,  London. 
Soap  manufacturers  tendering  soap  for  contracts 
sold  on  guarantee  of  a  certain  fatty  acid  percentage 
ought  to  protect  themselves  more  than  they  do  by  hav- 
ing competent  men  make  an  analysis  of  their  samples. 
If  the  soap-makers- have  to  bind  themselves  under  penal- 
ties enforceable  by  legal  process,  they  on  their  side  are 
entitled  to  a  guarantee  that  the  nature  of  their  products 
shall  be  correctly  reported  to  the  prospective  customer. 

The  soap  boiler  will  also  do  well  to  examine  his  raw 
materials,  for  unless  his  alkalis  are  what  their  maker 
says  they  are,  he  will  be  very  seriously  handicapped,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  cannot  make  -soap  which 
he  can  guarantee  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of  fatty 
acid  unless  his  fats  contain  enough  of  them.  Bone- 
grease  should  contain  not  less  than  93  per  cent,  of  fatty 
acid,  while  good  oleine  should  contain  99  per  cent.,  or 
98  per  cent,  as  a  minimum. 

From  Chamber's  Journal. 

The  distilled  essential  oil  of  almonds,  which  when 
diluted  supplies  the  popular  flavoring  for  sweets  and  con- 
fectionery known  as  "ratafia,"  contains  in  its  strongest 
form  a  sufficient  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  make 
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it  highly  dangerous.  A  young  man  who  was  executing 
an  order  by  pouring  some  of  it  from  a  large  bottle  to  a 
smaller,  noticed  that  he  had  not  put  the  label  quite 
straight  on  the  smaller  bottle,  and  took  it  off  again. 
Before  replacing  the  label  he  licked  it  to  make  sure  of 
its  sticking  property ;  but,  whilst  pouring,  he  had  inad- 
vertently let  a  drop  or  two  trickle  on  the  outside  of  the 
bottle  where  he  had  affixed  the  label.  Then,  when  he 
touched  the  label  with  his  tongue,  he  felt  as  if  something 
shot  along  that  member,  and  also  a  jump  of  his  heart, 
so  he  rushed  to  a  tap,  which  was  fortunately  close  at 
hand,  and  put  his  tongue  under  the  running  water. 
Never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  said,  would  he  forget  that 
poisoning  sensation. 

That  death-dealing  fluid,  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  daily 
use  with  the  druggist,  and  he  must  exercise  extreme 
caution  in  handling  it.  Frequently  he  has  to  dilute  the 
acid,  a  process  which,  if  heedlessly  performed,  may  cause 
damage  to  the  surroundings  the  heat  evolved  in  the  mix- 
ing often  resulting  in  the  cracking  of  the  bottle.  An  un- 
skilled helper  might  readily  cause  an  accident  of  this 
kind;  but  fortunately  for  all  concerned,  chemists  are  not 
wont  to  entrust  dangerous  work  to  inexperienced  assist- 
ants without  due  caution,  as  they  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  serious  consequences  which  may  ensue.  Young  stu- 
dents in  school  laboratories  occasionally  pay  the  penalty 
for  carelessness,  in  handling  bottles  of  strong  corrosive 
acids,  with  the  result  that  they  get  marked  for  life.  It 
requires  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  labora- 
tory instructor  to  prevent  such  occurrences. 

From  Seifensieder  Zeitung,  A  ugsburg. 

A  half-boiled  filled  rosin  soap  may  be  produced  as 
follows  : 

500  lbs.  palmkernel  oil. 
100  lbs.  palm  oil. 
180  lbs.  rosin. 

are  melted  together ;  scraps  from  former  batches  may  be 
melted  in  the  hot  stock.  Heat  to  70  deg.  K.  (190  deg. 
F.). 

In  another  kettle  prepare 

430  lbs.  38  deg.  soda  lye, 
240  lbs.  38  deg.  silicate  of  soda, 
35  lbs.  30  deg.  potash  solution. 

Heat  the  latter  to  CO  deg.  E.  (167  deg.  F.)  and 
crutch  into  the  stock;  under  occasional  stirring  the  com- 
bination will  set  in  after  1J  to  2  hours ;  frame  and  crutch 
in  the  frame  till  cooled  to  50  deg.  E.  (144  deg.  F.). 
Sometimes  it  takes  longer  than  stated  above  to  effect 
saponification.  No  settling  of  the  silicate  will  occur  in 
the  frame  if  directions  are  followed. 


Th 


e  Potassium  Salts  Industry  of  Germany. 


BY  E.  MACKAY-HE1UOT. 

The  discovery  of  natural  potassium  salts  in  large 
quantities  in  Germany  has  given  rise  to  a  new  and  flour- 
ishing industry.  Fifty  years  ago  these  salts,  which  were 
only  used  in  small  quantities  in  the  applied  chemistry, 
have  since  obtained  a  fast  footing  in  innumerable 
branches  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  especially  as  an 
artificial  fertilizer.  In  these  days,  when  the  products  of 
farming  are  imported  on  a  large  scale,  the  potassium,  to- 
gether with  the  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  of  the  earth,  is 
rapidly  exhausted.  These  elements  are  necessary,  and 
must  be  given  back  to  the  earth.  Thus  the  natural 
potassium  salts  can  be  successfully  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Deposits  of  the  above  salts  have  only  been  found  in 
paying  quantities  in  Germany  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  Tertiary  occurrence  in  Kalusz,  in  Galicia).  These 
discoveries  have  given  rise  to  great  speculation.  At  the 
end  of  1899  about  180  companies  had  been  formed  to 
prospect  for  potassium  salts ;  out  of  these  about  twenty 
have  reached  the  stage  of  shaft  sinking,  and  about  the 
same  number  were  putting  potassium  salts  on  the  mar- 
ket, the  latter  including  the  Prussian  and  Anhalt  State 
mines. 

Mining  Laws. — The  mining  laws  in  Germany  concern- 
ing the  ownership  of  salt  properties  vary  in  the  different 
States.  In  old  Prussia,  he  who  first  demonstrates  a  pay- 
able deposit  to  the  Government  inspector  can  claim  a 
mining  field  of  2,189,000  square  meters,  and  not  only  the 
rock  salt  (halite)  but  also  the  accompanying  salts  (in 
this  case  the  potassium  salts)  belong  to  the  claimant. 

In  Hanover  the  latter  salts  belong  to  the  landowner; 
whereas  in  Brunswick  and  other  States  of  the  German 
Empire,  including  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck 
and  Bremen,  they  are  Government  monopoly. 

Origin  of  Salt  Deposits. — Several  theories  have  been 
set  up  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  these  large  salt  areas, 
but  modern  geology  teaches  that  the  salts  were  originally 
precipitated  from  the  ocean  water.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  they  resulted  from  other  salt  formations  after  these 
had  been  dissolved,  because  the  footwall  of  the  German 
deposits  has  generally  been  found  to  be  anhydrite 
(CaS04),  and  limestone  (CaC03),  which  fact  can 
hardly  otherwise  be  explained  than  by  assuming  the 
ocean  to  be  the  source.  One  authority  says:  "We  are 
indebted  to  the  sea  for  all  the  salt  water  we  have." 

If  we  look  close  at  the  North  German  salt  areas,  the 
depths  of  which  are  sometimes  several  hundred  meters, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  filling  of  a  basin 
could  not  have  been  responsible  for  such  immense  lay- 
ers, for  if,  as  Ochsenius  says,  a  sea  basin  of  720  meters 
depth  were  to  evaporate,  it  would  only  precipitate 
twelve  meters  of  salt.  On  this  account  the  ocean  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  direct  origin.     It  is  much  more  likely  to 
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have  been  an  inland  sea  standing  in  intermediate  or  con- 
tinual communication  with  the  ocean.  This  sea  would  be 
either  temporarily  disconnected  from  the  ocean  by  a  bar, 
or  the  bar  would  let  just  enough  salt  water  pass  through 
which  could  be  evaporated  by  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
then  Upper  Permian  era. 

In  the  first  case  the  bar  would  be  closed  either  by  rais- 
ing or  sinking  actions,  or  by  heaping  up  of  masses,  such 
as  sand.  All  these  obstructions  might  in  time  be  washed 
away,  and  thus  permit  a  new  filling  of  the  sea  basin. 
This  process  could  often  be  repeated.     Ochsenius  says: 

"An  inland  sea,  with  a  corresponding  bar  (which  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning,  or  was  built  later  on),  a  dry 
and  sufficiently  warm  climate,  and  a  surrounding  coun- 
try with  a  scarcity  of  pure  water,  and  the  conditions  of 
all  larger  salt  deposits  are  fulfilled." 

The  more  insoluble  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  calcium 
were  first  precipitated  in  the  form  of  limestone  and 
gypsum  then  the  following  rock  salt,  and  later  on  the 
more  soluble  potassium  and  magnesia  salts. 

Location  of  Boundaries. — The  location  of  boundaries 
of  the  German  salt  areas  has  given  rise  to  differences 
of  opinion. 

Ochsenius  says  that  the  immense  salt  beds  of  North 
Germany  could  not  otherwise  have  been  deposited  than 
on  the  bottom  of  a  North  German  sea  basin,  whatever 
boundaries  the  latter  may  have  had.  Pasermann  shares 
in  the  same  idea  that  this  huge  salt  area  belongs  to  one 
great  basin.  Another  well-known  authority  classifies  the 
German  salt  occurrences  into  four  geological  basins: 
The  basins  of  Saxony,  Hanover,  Thuringen  and  Eichs- 
feld.  The  Saxony  sea  basin  had  as  its  shares  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Harz  Mountains,_  and  those  of  the 
Madgeburg  district.  The  sea  basin  of  Hanover  includes 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick  and,  the  political  province  of  Hanover. 
The  shores  of  this  basin  are  difficult  to  locate  on  account 
of  great  disturbances  which  they  have  undergone.  The 
Thuringer  basin  had  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Thur- 
inger  wald  and  elder  rocks  to  the  west  as  its  shores.  The 
Eiehsfeld  basin,  which  took  up  the  district  between  the 
Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thuringer  wald,  had  the  West 
Harz  and  the  Thuringer  wald  for  its  shores. 

Types  of  Occurrences. — The  North  German  salt  de- 
posits may  be  classified  into  two  types  as  regards  occur- 
rence: The  Stassfurt  and  the  Hanover  type.  The  Stass- 
furt type,  which  is  marked  by  its  regularity  of  occur- 
rence, has  but  one  layer  of  potassium  salts.  The  succes- 
sion of  geological  strata  is  as  follows :  The  lower  new 
red  sandstone  (Lower  Trias)  is  the  hanging  wall  to  the 
salt  formation,  then  follow  anhydrite,  saltzhon  (salifer- 
ous  clay) ,  potassium  salts,  rock  salt,  so-called  "older  rock 
salt."  Sometimes  a  layer  of  younger  rock  salt  is  met 
with  between  the  anhydrite  and  the  new  red  sandstone. 


As  examples  of  this  type  may  be  given  the  Stassfurt  and 
the  "Eichsfelt  basin"  occurrences.  The  Hanover  type 
differs  chiefly  from  the  Stassfurt  type  in  that  in  the 
former  deposits  several  layers  for  nests  of  potassium  salt 
are  found,  and  often  differing  one  from  another  in  re- 
gards composition.  The  occurrences  of  the  Hanover 
type  are  generally  greatly  distributed.  This  evidently 
accounts  for  the  very  rich  deposits  of  sylvite  which  have 
been  met  with,  for  sylvite  or  chloride  of  potassium,  which 
is  a  secondary  salt,  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  connec- 
tion with  clefts.  Up  to  now  the  Hanover  type  of  oc- 
currences has  been  little  prospected  otherwise  than,  by 
drill  holes,  therefore  a  perfect  description  of  the  same 
cannot  yet  be  given.  As  examples  of  this  type  may  be 
named  the  deposits  near  the  towns  of  Hanover,  Hildes- 
heim,  Kreiensen  and  many  more. 

All  paying  deposits  of  potassium  salts  in  Germany 
have  been  found  in  the  upper  permian  formation. 

Rock  Salt. — The  rock  salt  of  this  formation  varies 
greatly  in  pureness,  color  and  structure.  Sometimes  it 
is  mixed  with  anhydrite,  kieserite,  salzthon  (saliferous 
clay),  polyhalite,  etc.,  and  may  be  red,  yellow,  gray  or 
transparent  and  glass-like,  it  has  also  been  found  blue 
at  Stassfurt.  This  color  is  said  to  come  from  car- 
buretted  hydrofien  gas.  Its  structures  is  sometimes  fine 
grained  and  sometimes  coarse  grained,  seldom  fibrous. 

The  fibrous  rock  salt  is  found  in  the  "salzthon."  The 
compositon,  color  or  structure  of  the  rock  salt  give  no  in- 
dication of  the  occurrence  of  potassium  salts  in  depths 
below.  The  rock  salt,  which  occurs  above  the  potassium 
salts  is  called  "older  rock  salt."  These  terms  hold  good 
for  deposits  of  the  Stassfurt  type,  whereas  in  those  of 
the  Hanover  type  such  a  classification  can  seldom  if  ever, 
be  made. 

Anhydrite. — Like  the  rock  salt  the  anhydrite  varies  in 
thickness  from  a  fraction  of  a  meter  to  fifty  or  more 
meters.  It  has  a  bluish  color  and  has  sometimes  a  mar- 
ble-like structure,  but  where  partly  altered  to  gypsum 
it  becomes  grayish.  Its  impurities  are,  as  a  rule,  rock 
salt,  salzthon  and  potassium  salts.  Anhydrite  by  alter- 
ing to  gypsum  increase  its  volume.  This  fact  must  not 
be  underrated  as  regard  its  ultimate  effect  upon  a  salt 
mine.  For  instance,  the  earthquakes  which  occurred  in 
Mansfeld  are  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  above,  and 
may  be  explained  in  short,  as  follows :  The  water  which 
was  pumped  at  the  pump  shaft  had  15  per  cent,  or  more 
of  salt.  Therefore,  it  is  certain  enough  that  the  water 
had  access  to  the  salt  formation  which  lies  between  the 
lake  and  the  pump  shaft.  The  salt  formation  was  al- 
ready proved  by  the  shaft  of  a  copper  mine.  Before  the 
pumping  at  the  shaft  and  lake  began,  this  water  served 
as  a  counter-balance  to  the  hanging  wall,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  pumped  out  the  andydrite,  which  had  increased 
its  volume,  broke  and  fell  into  the  washed-out  cavities. 
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and  thus  produced  the  earthquakes.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  a  virgin  salt  field  of  the  Stassfurt  type  is  free  from 
the  danger  of  water,  but  the  longer  the  field  has  been 
mined  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  water.  The  theory 
is  backed  up  by  the  Stassfurt  mines.  The  flooding  of 
the  Anhalt  and  Prussian  state  mines  at  Stassfurt  was 
evidently  due  to  a  sinking  of  the  hanging  wall,  caused 
by  long  years  of  excavation  underground.  The  sinking 
of  the  hanging  wall  again  caused  fractures  in  the 
"salzthon,"  and  this  was  a  means  of  letting  water  into 
the  salt  formation.  The  water  probably  did  not  break 
through  the  safety  pillars,  but  entered  the  salt  formation 
from  above. 

A  very  important  factor  for  the  future  of  a  salt  mine 
is  the  so-called  "salzthon."  This  stratum  is  generally 
the  direct  hanging  wall  to  the  very  soluble  potassium 
salts,  and  on  account  of  its  waterproof  properties  has 
been  a  means  of  their  preservation.  "Saltzthorn,"  as  its 
name  denotes,  is  an  argillaceous  substance,  containing 
variable  quantities  of  rock  and  potassium  salts  and  anhy- 
drite. It  is  tough,  and  sometimes  hard,  but  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  it  disintegrates  in  a  short  time.  Like 
anhydrite,  the  width  of  this  layer  varies  greatly  from  a 
few  centimeters  to  thirty  meters  or  more. 

The  natural  potassium  and  magnesia  salts  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  as  primary  and  as  secondary  salts. 
The  most  commercially  important  of  the  former  are  car- 
nallite,  kieserite  and  boracite;  and  those  of  the  latter 
group,  kainit,  sylvine,  sylvite  and  hartsalz.  Carnallite 
(KC1,  MgCL,  6H20)  is  most  common  of  all  the  potas- 
sium salts.  It  is  used  in  the  crude  state  as  a  fertilizer. 
and  in  the  refined  state  as  chloride  of  potassium,  also  as 
a  fertilizer,  or  for  the  preparation  of  many  commercially 
important  salts.  Kieserite  (MgS04H20)  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bitter  salt  and  various  other  chemical 
preparations.  Boracite  2  (Mg3B8015)  X  MgCl,  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  potash  salts.  It  has  a  yel- 
lowish color  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  borax. 

Kainit  (K2,S04,  MgS04,  MgCl2  6H20)  is  a  very  valu- 
able salt.  It  can  be  used  in  the  crude  state  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. It  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  chloride  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  potassium  than  carnallite.  Kaint 
is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  carnallite. 

Sylvite  (KC1),  as  its  chemical  formula  shows,  is  a 
very  valuable  salt.  It  has  been  chiefly  found  in  the 
Hanover  type  of  occurrences,  which  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  exploited  only  by  deep  borings ;  thus  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  s}dvite  is  not  yet  known.  In  some 
mines  it  has  been  found  to  occur  in  nests  or  pockets. 
Sylvinite,  a  compositon  of  sylvite  and  rock  salt,  is  used 
in  the  crude  state  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is,  like  kainit,  a 
secondary  product  of  carnallite. 

A  name  often  given  to  a  certain  class  of  potassium 
salts  is  "hartsalz/'     Hartsalz  is  a  composition  of  rock 


salt,  kieserite  and  sylvite.     It  is  also  used  in  the  crude 
state  as  a  fertilizer. 

Many  more  mineral  salts  than  are  here  given  have  been 
found  in  the  German  salt  deposits,  which  are  of  little  or 
no  commercial  importance.  Mineralogical  descriptions 
of  the  different  salts  are  omitted  from  this  article,  as 
these  may  be  found  in  various  mineralogies. 

Salts  as  Fertilizers. — Of  special  importance  are  the 
potassium  salts  in  the  refined  state  as  fertilizers,  because 
by  concentrating  the  percentage  of  potassium  the  salts 
are  much  more  suitable  for  export.  The  following  re- 
fined salts  must  here  be  mentioned :  Chloride  of  potas- 
sium, potassium-magnesium  sulphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  choice  of  these  three  salts  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  plant  for  which  the  fertilizer  is  wanted. 
Potassium-magnesium  sulphate  could  be  used  where 
chlorides  ought  to  be  more  or  less  avoided.  Should 
chlorides  be  avoided  altogether,  then  sulphate  of  potash 
should  be  chosen. 

From  the  crude  potassium  salts  one  main  preparation 
is  made,  namely,  chloride  of  potassium  (KC1),  which  is 
also  found  in  nature  under  the  name  of  sylvite,  and 
from  this  is  manufactured  many  salts  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  chemical  industry.  Among  the 
latter  may  here  be  mentioned:  Saltpeter  (KN03). 
prepared  after  the  following  formula:  NaJSTOg 
KCL  NaCl  KN03.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
cf  gunpowder,  for  preserving  meat  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  (K2C03)  is  made  either  from 
chloride  of  potassium  or  from  sulphate  of  potash  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  Le  Blanc.  It  has  many  uses, 
such  as  in  the  fabrication  of  green  bottles,  soap,  etc. 

Caustic  potash  (KOH)  used  to  be  manufactured  in 
large  quantities,  but  it  has  been  of  late  largely  sup- 
planted by  caustic  soda.  Caustic  potash  can  be  prepared 
by  an  electrolytic  method.  It  is  used  in  chemical  labora- 
tories, in  coloring  and  in  making  soap. 

Chlorate  of  potash  (KCIO)  is  used  in  the  fireworks 
industry  for  oxidation  and  in  medicine. 

Chromate  of  potash  (K,Cr04)  is  prepared  from 
chrome  iron  ore,  carbonate  of  potassium  and  nitre. 

Bichromate  of  potash  can  be  prepared  from  chrome 
iron  ore  by  the  aid  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid  and  carbonate 
of  potassium.  Bichromate  and  chromate  potassium  are 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  chrome  colors,  in  pho- 
tograph and  other  chemical  laboratories. 

Cyanide  of  potash  (KCy)  can  be  prepared  by  bring- 
ing ammonia  into  contact  with  glowing  carbonate  of 
potassium  and  coal  powder.  It  is  used  in  gold  extract- 
ion and  in  gold  and  silver  plating. 

Permanganate  of  potash  (KMn04)  is  used  as  an  an- 
tiseptic and  for  oxidizing;  potassium  silicate  as  a  safe- 
guard aginst  fire. 
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Magnesia  Salts. — Of  the  crude  magnesia  salts,  kie- 
serite  is  the  most  important.  It  is  first  refined  and  then, 
for  the  most  part,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bit- 
ter salt  (MgS04       7H,0). 

Chloride  of  magnesia  (MgCl2),  which  is  obtained 
from  the  end  solutions  of  the  chloride  of  potassium 
fabrication,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  hydro-chloric 
acid  and  in  deep  boring,  when  drilling  in  the  salt  forma- 
tion. 

Glauber's  salt  (Na3S04)  is  prepared  by  the  aid  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  (MgS04  7H20)  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  It  is  used  as  a  medicine,  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass. 

Chloride  of  lime,  also  a  product  of  the  Stassfurt 
potassium  industry,  is  used  for  disinfecting,  for  bleach- 
ing and  for  other  chemical  purposes. 

As  by-products  of  this  industry  may  be  mentioned 
bromine  and  rubidium  salts. — Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal. 


New  Comestible  Fat  Extracted  From  Cocoa  of 
Coprah  Oil  by  the  Ruffin  Process. 

Numerous  processes  have  been  proposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deodorizing  cocoa  oil  and  of  rendering  it  comes- 
tible, but  the  obstacle  always  met  with  is  the  inconven- 
ience caused  by  its  melting  at  a  comparatively  low  ten> 
perature,  23  deg.  C.  This  tends  to  provent  its  use,  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  it  in  a  solid  state,  and 
consequently  to  transport  it,  especially  in  summer.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience  M.  Euffln  utilizes  the  prop- 
erty possessed  by  cocoa  oil,  as  well  as  certain  other  fatty 
bodies,  of  not  solidifying  in  mass  and  in  a  homogeneous 
way,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  congealing  at  different 
points  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temperature. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  and  after  observing  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  congelation,  M.  Euffin  has  ascer- 
tained that  at  a  temperature  of  about  23  deg.  C,  the 
fusing  point  of  ordinary  cocoa  oil,  a  portion  thickens 
within  the  mass,  and  that  this  matter,  separated  by  pres- 
sure from  the  liquid  part,  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  stearin  separated  from  its  oleo.  The  matter  thus 
separated  melts  only  at  a  temperature  above  31  deg.  C, 
and  does  not  begin  to  congeal  except  at  28  deg.  C.  It  is 
therefore  more  suitable  than  cocoa  oil  for  alimentation, 
perfumery,  pharmacy,  etc. 

To  prepare  this  new  product  the  cocoa  oil  is  heated 
up  to  its  fusing  point,  then  allowed  to  thicken  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  about  23  deg.  C,  during  about 
4S  hours.  The  longer  the  time  the  better  is  the  yield. 
Then  the  condensed  mass  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
presses,  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  candle  manu- 
facture, but  making  use  of  less  force,  for  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  exceed  150  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 
Dry  and  compact  cakes  are  obtained,  representing  about 


45  per  cent  of  the  original  mass.     All  that  remains  is 
to  remelt  these  cakes  and  purify  them. 

The  new  product,  when  purified,  is  flowed  into  appro- 
priate moulds,  and  given  any  desired  form,  without 
other  precautions  before  shipment,  while  ordinary  cocoa 
butter  can  be  shipped  only  in  hermetically  sealed  boxes. 
The  liquid  oil  extracted  by  pressure  has  lost  none  of 
its  practical  properties,  except  that  it  contains  almost 
the  total  amount  of  the  free  fatty  acids  which  give  the 
cocoa  and  coprah  oils  their  odor,  sui.  generis,  as  well  as 
the  fatty  acid  glycerides,  volatile  or  soluble,  such  as 
caprion,  caprylic,  butyric  acid,  etc.,  glycerines  much  more 
likely  to  become  oxidized  and  to  grow  rancid  than  other 
glycerides,  giving  rise  to  disagreeable  odors  and  biting 
taste. 

The  process  of  purification  consists  of  two  distinct 
phases :  the  removal  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  and  the 
removal  of  the  soluble  fatty  acids.  The  purification 
may  therefore  be  accomplished,  either  before  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  new  solid  product  from  the  cocoa  oil,  or  after 
its  extraction.  The  latter  method  is  preferable,  because  it 
presents  this  advantage,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  fatty  acids  and  of  the  soluble  glycerides,  having 
passed  "Into  the  liquid  state,  the  work  of  purification  is 
much  simplified. 

It  follows  that  every  method  of  purification  for  cocoa 
oil  is  likewise  suitable  for  the  new  product.  To  remove 
the  insoluble  fatty  acids  different  processes  have  been 
attempted  with  more  or  less  success;  in  general  a  base 
sneh  as  calcined  magnesia  or  powdered  lime  is  made  use 
of.  Lime  has  great  economical  advantages  (rapidity  of 
the  work  and  cheapness  of  the  article)  and  the  result  is 
made  much  more  complete  than  with  any  other  base, 
but  its  use  has  ben  much  restricted  for  oils  of  low  qual- 
ity, containing  a  large  quantity  of  fatty  acids.  It  forms 
an  emulsion  or  magna  quite  hydrated,  so  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  effect  a  separation  by  the  filter  press. 
The  separation  requires  much  time  and  strong  pressure 
and  is  never  complete;  the  lime  cakes  containing  too 
large  a  quantity  of  oil.  Tbe  lime  can  be  separated  by 
prolonged  boiling,  but  there  is  a  risk  of  changing  the  oil 
by  heat,  and  a  taste  is  communicated  as  disagreeable  of 
its  kind  as  that  of  the  fatty  acids. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  if  lime  is  the  most  energetic 
agent  for  the  removal  of  the  fatty  acids,  it  presents  the 
inconvenience  of  giving  rise  to  an  emulsion  or  magma 
almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  Now  M.  Ruffin  has 
ascertained  that  it  is  the  addition  of  water,  indispensible 
for  the  neutralization,  which  determines  this  emulsion. 
He  has,  therefore,  sought  to  remove  this  water  in  a  radi- 
cal way,  without  raising  the  temperature,  and  he  has 
succeeded  by  the  following  method : 

After  having  treated  with  lime  the  new  product  or  the 
cocoa  oil,  according  to  the  plans  adopted  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  after  having  sufficiently  worked  it  together,  Lie 
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introduces  the  mixture  iuto  a  vacuum  evaporator  like 
those  employed  in  sugar  manufacture,  with,  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  apparatus  is  furnished  with  an  agitator, 
and  that  it  is  heated  preferably  on  the  outside.  When 
the  vacuum  is  well  arranged,  the  evaporation  is  rapidly 
produced  at  from  30  to  25  deg.  C,  and  the  operation  is 
thus  finished.  But  to  promote  it,  the  temperature  can 
be  raised  to  any  point  that  will  not  tend  to  the  injury 
of  the  oil.  The  water  is  vaporized  perfectly  and  method- 
ically, so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  the  lime  soap 
can  be  observed  in  the  form  of  small  granules,  which 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  and  separate  from  the 
oil.  If  the  operation  is  extended  to  complete  dryness, 
the  lime  soap  is  separated  and  precipitated  in  the  form 
cf  sediment.  The  separation  is  then  so  complete  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  oil  through  the  filter  press 
for  the  purpose  of  the  following  operations,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  preferable  to  stop  when  the  lime  commences  to 
crystallize  in  small  grains  and  proceed  to  the  filtration, 
which  can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty.  All  that 
is  now  necessary  is  to  remove  the  salts  of  the  soluble 
fatty  acids.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses is  employed. — La  Revue  des  Produits  Chimiques. 


Eau  de  Cologne. 

Many  different  claims  have  been  made  to  the  discovery 
of  this  renowned  perfume.  Some  say  that  the  invention 
is  due  to  an  Italian,  Johann  Maria  Farina,  who  was  born 
in  1685,  at  Santa  Maria  Meggiore.  He  set  up  in  busi- 
ness as  a  perfumer  in  Cologne,  having  learnt  the  trade 
in  Italy,  where  it  was  then  already  very  highly  devel- 
oped, and  first  made  Eau  de  Cologne  in  1709.  He  be- 
queathed the  recipe  to  his  successors,  who  still  trade  un- 
der the  well-known  title  of  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
gegenuber  clem  Julichsplatz.  Others  maintain  that 
Eau  de  Cologne  was  not  invented  in  Cologne  at  all,  but 
that  a  certain  Paul  de  Feminis  made  it  in  Milan,  and 
sold  the  perfume  in  Cologne  in  1690.  Feminis  left  the 
secret  to  his  nephew,  Johann  Farina,  who  used  the  name 
Milan  in  the  style  of  the  firm. 

It  is  certain  that  Eau  de  Cologne  was  eagerly  sought 
after  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  there  were  naturally  other  makers  in  the  field. 
People  named  Farina  were  brought  from  Italy,  where 
the  name  is  common,  and  given  sleeping  partnerships  in 
perfumery  firms,  so  that  their  name  could  be  used.  The 
result  has  been  no  end  of  protracted  and  costly  law 
suits,  but  the  encroachers  upon  the  trade  generally  car- 
ried their  point,  and  some  of  them,  producing  a  really 
high  class  article,  have  become  very  prosperous. 
No  one  knows  who  makes  the  original  Eau  de  Cologne. 
Three  firms  claim  to,  viz. :  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
gegenuber  dem  Julichsplatz ;  Johann  Maria  Farina,  No. 
4  Julichsplatz;  and  Farina  zur  Stadt  Mailand.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  all  three  make  an  equally  good 


article.     The  first  of  the  three  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
turnover. 

The  composition  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  in  its  main  feat- 
ures, is  no  longer  a  secret.  It  receives  its  high  quality 
less  from  the  exact  nature  of  the  perfumes  used  than 
from  the  use  of  absolutely  the  best  procurable  spirit  in 
its  manufacture,  and  in  its  being  kept  in  stock  for  a  long 
time,  years,  if  possible,  before  being  sold.  This  second 
condition  excludes  concerns  of  small  capital  from  inter- 
fering in  the  trade.  It  is  remarkable  that  persons  habit- 
uated to  any  one  of  the  great  brands  of  Eau  de  Cologne 
can  rarely  be  got  to  take  another.  This  is  particularly 
the  ease  with  invalids. 

In  the  last  ten  years  a  novelty  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Eau  de  Cologne  manufacture  by  the  invention 
of  the  so-called  Blumen-eaux  de  Cologne.  These  com- 
bine the  simple  fragrance  of  Eau  de  Cologne  with  a  dis- 
tinct odour  of  some  one  particular  flower.  At  present, 
however,  the  three  great  firms  keep  aloof  from  this 
manufacture,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  degree  of 
popularity  the  Blumen-eaux  will  remain.  They  are  made 
with  synthetic  perfumes,  which  are  anathema  to  the  old 
Farina  houses,  each  of  which  makes  its  own  brand  from 
the  original  recipe.  The  following  are  some  recipes 
which  can  be  confidently  recommended : — 

Superior  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Spirit   3,000  ozs. 

Neroli  oil  bigarade 10     " 

Rosemary  oil 5     " 

Lemon  oil 15     " 

Bergamot  oil 5     i 

Pomegranate-skin  oil 15     " 

Princes'  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Spirit 3,000  ozs. 

Rosemary  oil 3     ' 

Mitcham  lavender  oil 10     ' 

Bergamot  oil 50     " 

Lemon  oil 50     " 

Birarade  neroli  oil 10     ' 

Eau  de  Cologne  I. 

Spirit  3,000  ozs. 

Petit-grain  oil 6     " 

Bigarade  neroli  oil 2     " 

Lavender  oil 2     " 

Rosemary  oil 5 

Bergamot  oil 12 

Lemon  oil 12 

Geranium  oil 2 

Eau  de  Cologne  II. 

Spirit  3,000  ozs. 

Bergamot  oil 30 

Lemon  oil   30 

Lavender  oil   2 

Petit-grain  oil 10 

White  Thyme  oil 5     " 

Bigarade  Neroli  oil 2>\ 
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Eau  de  Cologne,  with  Artificial  Perfumes. 

Spirit   3,000 

Miteham  Lavender  oil 15 

Schimmel's  Neroli 12 

Heine's  Orange  Blossom 22 

Geranium  oil   .  .  . 5 

Lemon  oil 30 

Bergamot  oil 15 


Blumen-Eau. 

Spirit  3,000  ozs. 

Bergamot  oil 40     " 

Lemon  oil 30     " 

Schimmel's  Neroli   10     " 

Lavender  oil 5     " 

Petit  grain  oil 2     ' 

White  thyme  oil 5     " 

To  eveTj  1,000  ozs.  of  this,  add  the  ingredients  for 
the  several  varieties,  A — F,  inclusive,  as  below  : — 

A.      R0SE-WxVTER. 

Rosewood  oil 10  ozs. 

Pose  geranium  oil 10     " 

Heine's  Pose-blossom 2     " 

B.     Elderflower. 

Terpinoel   25  ozs. 

Schimmel's  Jasmine 8     " 

C.     Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Linaloe  oil 20  ozs. 

Schimmel's  Jasmine , 8     " 

Lily  Blossom  oil,  Heiko ^  to  1  oz. 


D.  Mignonette. 
Schimmel's  Mignonette-Geranium  .  . 
Mignonette  oil,  Heiko 


10  oz. 
2     " 


E.     Vinegar    (especially  for    southern    climates  and 
export. ) 

Acetic  acid 30  oz 

Acetic  ether .   20     " 

Water 100     " 

P.     Ice  Water. 
Menthol .  .  20  ozs.,  or  according  to  requirements. 

A  cheap  form  of  Eau  de  Cologne  may  be  made  from 
the  following  recipe.  After  standing  a  month  it  should 
be  mixed  with  china  clay  and  white  of  egg,  and  filtered. 

90  per  cent,  spirit 1,000  ozs. 

Bergamot  oil 6     ' 

Lemon  oil 15     " 

Rosemary  oil 1     " 

Lavender  oil   2-|     " 

Water 1,000     " 

Seifensiedee  Zeitung,  Augsburg;  translated  by  Oils, 
Colors  and  Drysalteries. 


Green  Oiive-Oil  Soap. 

The  best  neutral  soaps  for  textile  purposes  are  those 
made  from  olive  oil;  but  as  the  first  runnings  of  this  oil 
are  too  expensive,  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize 
the  so-called  sulphur  oils,  extracted  from  the  waste  pulp 
by  means  of  carbon  disulphide.  These  oils,  however,  in 
their  commercial  state,  are  very  dark  in  color,  sometimes 
contain  water  and  portions  of  the  substance  of  the  olive, 
and,  by  reason  of  their  content  of  carbon  disulphide,  ex- 
hibit a  disagreeable  odor,  which  justifies  the  disfavor  in 
which  they  are  generally  held.  To  utilize  this  class  of 
olive  oil  for  soap  making,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
select  the  least  impure  grades,  and  then  to  convert  them 
into  soap  by  means  calculated  to  eliminate  their  residual 
impurities.  This  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 
If,  for  example,  there  are  two  tons  of  sulphur  oil  to  be 
worked  up  into  soap,  about  3-4  cwt.  of  20  deg.  B.  caustic 
soda  lye  are  placed  in  a  pan  along  with  2  cwt.  of  common 
salt.  The  addition  of  salt  to  the  lye  is  to  facilitate  the 
rapid  combination  of  the  oil  and  soda,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  mass  becoming  too  pasty,  since  that 
condition  would  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  impuri- 
ties. The  pan  is  then  heated,  and  the  oil  run  in  by  de- 
grees, with  continued  stirring,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
ihe  temperature  of  the  contents  from  sinking  too  low. 
The  formation  of  lumps  in  the  mass  must  also  be  pre- 
vented. When  the  oil  is  fresh,  the  greater  part  will 
saponify  with  ease  and  only  a  little  remains  unsoapon- 
ified.  The  pan  is  then  left  alone,  well  covered  up  all  night; 
the  highly  discolored  lye,  which  is  charged  with  im- 
purities, falls  to  the  bottom,  and  above  it  is  a  layer  of 
dark-colored  soap,  surmounted  in  turn  by  the  separated 
mass  of  pure,  pale  soap.  The  lye  and  its  contained  im- 
purities are  then  drawn  off.  To  complete  the  saponifica- 
tion, 6  cwt.  of  25  deg.  B.  soda  lye  are  stirred  in,  and  the 
whole  is  warmed,  about  2  cwt.  of  water  being  then  added 
to  wash  the  soap.  After  boiling  until  the  mass  has  the 
consistency  of  clear  glue,  an  addition  of  24  deg.  B.  brine 
is  given,  and  boiling  is  continued  until  the  soap  has  sep- 
arated out  completely.  The  product  will  be  of  a  pale 
color,  with  fairly  colorless  lyes. 

Should,  however,  the  lye  be  strongly  discolored  and 
the  soap  insufficiently  pure,  the  mass  must  be  left  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  boiled  up  again  with  a  weaker 
brine  until  the  lye  comes  right.  The  whole  is  then  left 
until  the  next  morning,  whereupon  the  lye  is  run  off, 
the  hot  water  added  and  stirred  up  until  the  mass  is  of 
the  consistence  of  pale  glue.  The  soap  is  now  finished, 
and  should  be  left  for  two  days  in  the  covered  pan,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  the  soap  is  cooled  down 
quickly  by  placing  it  in  small  shallow  frames  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  marbling. — Corps  Gras  In- 
dustriels. 
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Dry  Washing. 


Is  Washing  An  Art. 


It  is  a  familiar  boast  of  English  people  that  we  are 
above  all  others  a  washing  nation,  says  The  Lancet. 
Soap-and-water  is  a  standing  dish  in  Great  Britain,  but 
so  little  were  we  disposed  to  credit  the  habitual  cleanli- 
ness of  foreigners  that  a  piece  of  soap  in  the  valise  was 
till  recently  the  habitual  companion  of  an  Englishman 
on  his  travels.  Nowadays,  such  an  item  is  scarcely  a 
necessary  part  of  the  traveler's  impediments,  thougb 
there  are  still  fair-sized  hotels  on  the  Continent  where 
soap  may  be  searched  for  in  vain  in  the  bedrooms,  while 
the  smallest  inn  in  this  country  would  blush  to  the  roof 
at  such  a  deficiency.  All  kinds  of  theories  have  been 
raised  to  account  for  this  national  tendency  to  ablution 
and  most  diverse  qualities  have  been  attributed  to  its 
possession.  The  familiarity  of  islanders  with  water,  and 
the  use  of  it  occasioned  by  the  national  custom  that  led 
the  ancient  Britons  to  paint  their  bodies,  are  solemnly 
urged  as  the  foundation  of  the  English  proneness  to 
washing ;  and  the  fresh  complexions  and  smooth  skins  of 
young  Englishmen  are  held  to  replace  the  more  dusky 
and  hirsute  countenances  of  the  Latin  races  because  of 
their  closer  and  more  frequent  acquaintance  with  the 
articles  of  the  washstand.  With  fanciful  theories  we 
have  naturally  no  concern,  and  we  believe  that  clear  ruddy 
cheeks  are  national  inheritance  for  the  same,  if  equally 
indiscernable,  reasons  as  a  tendency  to  roam  or  a  dull 
ear  for  music.  If,  however,  we  do  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  a  widespread  habit  and  leave  it  to 
idle  imaginations  to  determine  why  Englishmen  wash, 
it  is  nevertheless  our  concern  that  such  habits  should  be 
for  the  general  welfare  and  should  not  be  carried  to  in- 
jurious excess.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  even  in  England 
there  are  people  who  wash  too  little.  It  is  not  so  gener- 
ally recognized  that  some  people  wash  too  much.  The 
skin  is  not  well  adapted  to  frequent  applications  of  water 
accompanied  by  even  the  least  irritating  of  soaps.  A 
tendency  arises  to  maceration  of  the  superficial  part  of 
the  epidermis,  which  is  too  frequently  removed  and  occa- 
sions probably  too  rapid  a  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
ihe  Malpighian  layer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  of  roughness  of  the  skin  of  the  face  come  from  the 
frequent  applications  of  water.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
rub  the  face  with  a  soft,  clean,  dry  towel  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  If,  in  addition,  water  is  used  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  night  the  skin  will  be  kept  in  a  sounder, 
smoother  and  healthier  state  than  if,  as  is  often  the  case, 
soap  and  water  are  used  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Men 
are  not  often  offenders  in  this  respect,  most  men  sparing 
little  time  for  the  refinements  of  the  toilet.  Women  and 
children,  whose  skins  are  the  most  easily  affected  by  su- 
perfluous ablution,  are  the  very  persons  in  whom  such 
excess  is  too  common.  They  should  be  taught  that 
there  are  dry  methods  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  wet  ones. 


When  the  leave  begin  to  fall  we  know  that  winter  is 
at  hand,  and  when  we  read  "directions  for  washing"  in 
some  of  our  leading  journals,  we  feel  we  are  in  the. 
height  of  the  gooseberry  season.  We  have  read  some- 
where in  history  of  a  man  named  Adam,  who  went  down 
to  the  river  to  bathe  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  If 
"directions  for  washing"  had  been  nailed  on  an  apple 
tree  in  proximity  to  the  river,  the  gentleman  in  question 
might  have  found  them  useful,  but  on  us  the  advice  is 
wasted. 

One  has  been  somewhat  reluctant  to  read  these  ar- 
ticles, and  has  usually  glanced  at  the  finish  to  see  whose 
soap  is  being  puffed,  but  in  vain;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  they  are  boycotting  that  once-considered  indispens- 
able toilet  adjunct.  We  always  thought  washing  was  in- 
stinctive in  the  animal  kingdom.  Even  a  cat  knows  how 
to  wash  itself.  What  four  drops  of  eau  de  Cologne  to  a 
teacupf ul  of  water  is  going  to  do  for  us  in  smoky  London 
is  difficult  to  say.  Still,  if  it  does  no  other  good  it  stimu- 
lates trade,  even  if  only  to  a  homeopathic  extent.  After 
all,  if  one  is  clean  it  matters  little  in  what  manner  that 
"next  to  Godliness"  condition  is  attained.  There  are 
very  few  fatal  washing  cases  on  record.  The  only  one  we 
have  to  hand  is  that  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  on  becoming  an  inmate  of  a  work- 
house. She  had  not  been  washed  for  22  years.  "If  you 
wash  me  it  will  kill  me,"  she  said,  and  it  did. 

According  to  the  writer  of  the  particular  article  before 
us,  the  following  should  be  the  orthodox  method  of  pro- 
cedure : 

"A  warm  bath,  a  superfatted  white  soap,  a  soft  loofah, 
or  a  soft  Turkey  glove,  one  of  the  round-headed,  convex- 
bristled  bath-brushes,  and  a  big,  open  sponge.  Two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  one  of  the  many  water-softeners  or  am- 
monia in  the  water;  go  to  work  hard,  but  don't  touch 
your  face." — British  and  Colonial  Druggist. 


Scent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  basis  of  all  per- 
fumes is  an  essential  oil  of  some  kind,  derived  either  nat- 
urally from  flowers  or  artificially  by  a  synthetic  process, 
says  The  Lancet.  In  either  ease  the  essential  oil  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic  and  possesses  disinfecting  properties 
not  less  in  degree  than  those  of  carbolic  acid  itself.  As 
is  well  known,  the  essential  oils  absorb  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen, forming  an  unstable  compound  easily  lending  oxy- 
gen for  the  work  of  purification.  Pine  oil,  eucalyptus 
oil,  and  turpentine  act  readily  in  this  manner — a  fact 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
air  of  pine  forests  and  eucalytus  woods.  The  use  of 
scent  by  many  women  is  excessive,  and  by  men  is  looked 
upon  as  effeminate — a  prejudice  that  we  confess  to  shar- 
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ing — and  yet  the  question  naturally  arises :  As  we  study 
our  environment  to  please  the  eye  by  color  and  natural 
effect  and  to  please  the  eary  by  musical  notes,  why  should 
we  not  make  similar  endeavor  to  -please  the  nose  by  agree- 
able and  fragrant  odors  ?  Each  sense  may  suffer  offense 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  each  sense  should  not  be 
equally  defended  in  this  regard.  And  the  use  of  scent 
on  the  pocket  handkerchief,  which  is  where  we  commonly 
fin^  it,  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  higher  office  than  mere- 
ly to  please  the  sense  of  smell.  The  handkerchief  may 
easily  prove  a  source  of  infection,  for  it  is  made  to  be 
the  common  receptacle  of  secretions  from  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  the  employment  of  an  antiseptic  handker- 
chief is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  common 
bacteriological  evidence.  The  liberal  use  of  scent  on  the 
handkerchief  is  calculated  to  make  it  antiseptic  and  to 
des+roy  the  genus  in  it,  owing  to  the  action  partly  of 
the  spirit  of  the  scent  and  partly  of  the  essential  oils 
dissolved  in  the  spirit.  Before,  therefore,  we  condemn 
the  i  ersons  who  use  scent  upon  the  handkerchief  for 
practicing  a  foppish  or  luxurious  habit  we  should  re- 
member that  they  may  actually  be  doing  good  to  their 
neighbors  by  checking  the  distribution  of  infectious  "ma- 
terials. 


Soap  In  Zanzibar. 

In  Zanzibar  soap  of  the  common  mottled  variety 
comes  from  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany, 
but  the  product  of  the  latter  country  is  in  most  request, 
owing  to  its  being  more  malleable  and  less  liable  to  break 
or  flake  when  pressed  with  the  fingers.  The  natives  of 
Zanzibar  have  their  own  ideas  also  regarding  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  bars  and  these  ideas  must  be  respected  by 
those  looking  for  their  trade. 


Converting  Salt  Cake  Into  Caustic  Soda. 

A  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  converting  salt 
cake  into  caustic  soda  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  A.  Brand, 
of  London.  The  process  consists  of  treating  the  black 
ash  resulting  from  the  first  process  of  the  furnace  prod- 
uct with  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  neces- 
sary carbon  is  also  added  in  limited  amount.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  submitted  to  a  high  temperature.  The  car- 
bonate by  this  means  is  converted  into  oxide  of  lime,  and 
the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  black  ash  into  oxide  of  soda, 
while  any  sulphide  of  soda  that  may  be  present  is  also 
converted  into  oxide  of  soda.  When  the  furnace  product 
is  lixiviated  in  hot  water,  there  results  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda.  A  further  hot  water  bath  will  remove 
the  remainder  of  the  caustic  soda  from  the  furnace  prod- 
uct, and  the  solution  that  is  left  constitutes  the  liquid 
for  lixiviating  the  next  quantity  of  furnace  product. 


Russian  Peppermint. 

The  culture  of  peppermint  introduced  into  the  Tula 
district  about  forty-five  years  ago,  but  subsequently 
allowed  to  partially  die  out,  has  been  revived  during 
the  past  five  years.  (Pharm.  Zeit.)  The  mint,  the  curly 
variety  preferred,  is  grown  in  rich  garden  mold,  en- 
riched with  horse  manure  and  deeply  ploughed.  The 
plants  are  grown  from  cuttings,  which  are  set  out  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  June.  The  crop  is  har- 
vested in  August,  the  plants  being  allowed  to  wither  be- 
fore being  subjected  to  distillation.  The  distilling  ap- 
paratus is,  in  many  cases,  very  primitive.  Ten  poods 
of  peppermint  yield  about  one-half  pound  of  oil,  while 
this  quantity  of  curly  mint  yields  one  and  a  quarter  to 
one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  quality  of  the  oil  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  method  employed  in 
distillation. 


Cold    Cream. 

A  cold  cream  which  will  not  go  rancid  is  made  with 
the  following  formula : 

White  wax .   2  av.  ozs. 

Paraffin  oil,  white 8  av.  ozs. 

Eosewater 3  fl.  ozs. 

Borax 60  grs. 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  the  oil  at  a  temperature  of  not 
exceeding  14  degrees  F.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  the 
borax  in  the  rosewater  raised  to  a  temperature  to  corre- 
spond to  that  of  the  melted  fats.  Pour  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion into  the  oil  in  a  continuous  stream,  stir  gently  for 
two  minutes,  and  pour  into  jars  before  entirely  cold. 
Thus  prepared,  cold  cream  is  snowy  white,  smooth  and 
glossy,  of  pleasant  odor,  does  not  spoil,  retains  its  con- 
sistency in  hot  weather,  and  is  fully  as  grateful,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  as  is  the  staple  article. 


In  The  Dim  Past. 

Weary  Walker — I  don't  know  o'  nothin'  w'at  makes 
yer  madder  dan  ter  git  soap  in  yer  eyes  w'en  yer  takin'  a 
bath  an'  de  towel's  outer — 

Dusty  Ehodes — Gee  whizz  !  You  got  a  great  memory  ! 
— Philadelphia  Press. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  a  company  to 
operate  an  ozocerite  mine  located  in  Utah.  We  were 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  a  recent  discovery  in 
this  country,  but  recall  have  made  reference  to  such  a 
deposit  many  years  ago. 


Vosberg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  capital  $5,000,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  soaps,  etc.,  by  E.  A.  Vos- 
burg,  N.  G.  Vosburg  and  W.  R.  Kirk. 
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Soap  Made  In  The  Argentine. 

The  British"  consul  reports  from  Buenos  Ayres : 
The  production  of  soap  is  said  to  reach  35,000  to 
45,000  tons  per  annum,  and  is  made  possible,  of  course, 
by  the  prohibitive  import  duty.  The  cost  of  making 
the  soap  in  the  Argentine  is  said  to  be  only  $6  paper 
per  50  kilos.  The  formula  given  for  the  manufacture 
is  (to  make  about  5,000kilos  of  common  soap) — 1,000 
kilos  tallow,  1,000  kilos  rosin,  800  kilos  talc,  100  kilos 
caustic  soda  72,  250  kilos  soda  ash  52,  50  kilos  palm  oil, 
water  2  S. 

In  regard  to  candles,  the  Consul  writes : — "Stearine 
candles":  Packets  of  220  grammes  cost  15  cents  paper 
to  make;  packets  of  390  grammes  cost  27-|  cents  paper 
to  make  Selling  price,  wholesale:  220  grammes,  164, 
cents  paper;  390  grammes,  29  cents  paper,  less  5  per 
cent.  Import  duty  on  candles  is  10  cents  per  kilo. 
Stearine  is  also  made  here,  and  is  sold  at  $66.70  paper 
per  100  kilos,  less  5  per  cent.  Manufacturers  calculate 
to  make  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  on  this  article. 


A  Laboratory  Companion. 

"The  Laboratory  Companion  to  Fats  and  Oil  Indus- 
tries" is  the  apt  title  of  a  book  by  Dr.  J.  Lewkowitsch, 
and  just  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  London  and 
JSTew  York.  A  copy  of  the  book  is  before  us  for  review. 
As  it  consists  almost  altogether  of  reference  tables  for 
lightening  the  work  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  impossible  to 
review  the  work  in  the  customary  manner,  but  we  can 
conscientiously  say  several  good  things  of  it.  Thus  we 
can  say  that  it  contains  some  tables  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  which  we  can  appreciate  from  having  been 
obliged  many  a  time  and  oft  to  laboriously  find  by  cal- 
culation what  these  tables  reveal  at  a  glance — to  say 
nothing  of  the  lessened  chances  of  error.  Then  again 
they  contain  data  which,  while  too  complicated  to  re- 
member long,  are  often  difficult  to  find  in  literature 
when  wanted. 

The  author,  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  these  in- 
dustries, calculated  many  of  these  tables  originally  for 
his  own  convenience,  and  has  added  thereto  others  from 
other  recognized  authorities  in  these  lines  of  work,  be- 
sides calculating  a  number  of  additional  tables  for  the 
special  purposes  of  this  book,  so  that  in  the  140  pages 
of  tables  there  is  condensed  a  very  large  mass  of  infor- 
mation. The  table  of  contents  alone  occupies  over  four 
pages. 

AVe  believe  the  book  destined  to  become  a  useful  man- 
ual in  nearly  all  laboratories  connected  with  the  fat  and 
oil  industries. 


Powdered  Soap. 

A  patent  has  ben  issued  in  Germany  for  an  improved 
method  for  powdered  soap.  The  soap  is  liquefied  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  and  the  application  of  heat 
This  fluid  mass  is  then  subjected  to  high  pressure  and 
through  a  proper  outlet  forced  into  a  chamber  where  it 
is  broken  up  into  minute  particles  through  the  sudden 
release  of  pressure.  The  solvent  quickly  evaporates, 
leaving  the  particles  of  soap  in  the  form  of  a  dry  cloud, 
which  eventually  settles. 


California  Olive  Oil. 

California  olive  growers  are  preparing  to  harvest  their 
crop.  In  every  orchard  in  the  state  the  trees  are  loaded 
with  the  fruit,  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olives  is  much  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 
In  recent  years  the  yearly  crop  of  olives  seldom  ran  over 
2,000  barrels,  or,  taking  seven  barrels  to  the  ton,  about 
286  tons.  The  growers  who  sell  their  olives  as  they 
come  from  the  trees  have  formerly  received  $60  per  ton 
for  their  product,  or  about  3  cents  per  pound.  It  costs 
1  cent  per  pound  to  pick  the  fruit,  thus  allowing  the 
growers  $40  a  ton  for  the  olives.  This  year  the  total 
crop  of  the  state  will  reach  800  tons,  or  5,600  barrels,  an 
increase  of  5,600  barrels  over  last  year.  The  price  this 
year  has  dropped  33  1-3  per  cent.  Olives  now  bring, 
only  $40  a  ton  as  they  come  from  the  tree,  half  of  which 
goes  to  the  pickers,  thus  allowing  the  growers  only  $20 
a  ton. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  5 :  F.  H.  Writes  from  Bussian  Poland : 
I  am  a  soap  maker  understanding  my  business  and  hav- 
ing experience  from  several  large  factories  in  Germany 
and  Poland.  Owing  to  the  crisis  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
position,  and  I  would  ask  your  opinion  if  it  is  not  ad- 
visable for  me  to  go  to  America  to  look  for  a  position  as 
soap  maker,  or  assistant  to  such  a  one.  I  am  informed 
that  the  salary  paid  soap  makers  abroad  is  much  higher 
than  here  in  Europe,  and  as  you  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions,  I  should  thank  you  for  your  advice. 

Question  6 :  Please  give  a  reply  to  the  following : 
The  contention  is  made  that  a  formula  is  a  synopsis  of 
raw  materials  whose  base  is  elementary,  either  chemical 
or  natural,  without  any  proprietary  right,  so  that  com- 
ponent parts  are  articles  for  commercial  competition; 
and  that  the  formula  possesses  a  value  by  itself,  apart 
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from  money-making  power  from  sale  of  the  product.  A 
recipe  is  a  combination  of  materials  to  effect  a  composi- 
tion whose  component  parts  may  or  may  not  be  of  a  pro- 
prietary character:  the  valuation  of  the  result  is  based 
entirely  on  its  selling  power  as  created  by  commercial  in- 
fluences. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  actual  circumstances,  but  will 
give  an  example  of  the  controversy  near  enough  for  you 
to  form  an  opinion  and  reply  intelligently :  Take  a  har- 
ness soap,  with  a  base  of  yellow  soap  (bought  from  an 
outside  source)  and  other  ingredients,  and  with  the  pos- 
sible placing  of  a  proprietary  name  thereon  and  selling 
the  goods  as  a  bona-fide  formulated  soap  is  a  fake  as  re- 
gards formula,  and  is  a  recipe  pure  and  simple;  the  in- 
telligence in  compounding  it  is  no  greater  than  a  house- 
wife exercises  in  making  bread.  Whereas  in  the  making 
of  the  base  yellow  soap  a  true  formula  was  used,  which 
required  a  specific  knowledge  to  effect  that  chemical 
combination,  while  in  the  making  of  the  harness  soap 
the  operation  was  largely  mechanical  and  the  combina- 
tion was  due  to  natural  affinity  of  the  materials  used 
and  required  no  cultivated  knowledge. 

It  is  further  contended  that  these  goods  as  made 
with  a  yellow  soap  are,  as  a  matter  of  'fact,  subservient 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  makers  of  said  yellow  soap  as  a 
commercial  commodity,  in  that  they  have  the  power  to , 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  proprietary  goods. 

Finally,  that  any  one  who  would  make  capital  of  or 
sell  such  a  combination  before  described  as  a  formula 
is  a  fraud  and  swindler. 

Question  7 :  Is  it  unusual  for  a  person  starting  in 
business,  without  a.  partner,  adopting  a  firm  style  such 
as  "Colonial  Soap  Co.,  John  Jones,  Proprietor.''  The 
reason  why  I  ask  is  because  several  firms  answering  my 
letters  have  asked  who  the  Co.  is,  when  the  letter-head 
shows  I  am  proprietor.  If  I  have  chosen  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  I  did  not  know  it. 

Question  S :  What  is  the  comparative  alkaline 
strength  between  caustic  soda,  sal  soda  and  soda  ash? 


Answers. 

To  Question  4 :  Cold-made  white  coeoanut  oil  soap 
may  turn  yellow  because  of  incomplete  saponification, 
with  subsequent  rancidity.  This  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
lye  or  to  faulty  methods.  Exposure  to  light  and  sun 
turns  such  soap  yellow  with  special  readiness.  The  en- 
quirer should  note  from  the  odor  whether  the  soap  is 
rancid  or  on  the  point  of  turning  so.  As  a  remedy  try 
using  the  best  oil,  clarifying  it  first,  and  be  sure  to  use 
enough  lye. — E.  E. 

To  Question  4:  If  your  soap  turns  yellow  when 
perfumed  with  oil  of  myrbane,  but  remains  white  when 
this  oil  is  not  used,  then  the  fault  clearly  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  myrbane  employed.     If  no  other  perfume 


will  answer  your  purpose,  then  use  a  better  quality  of 
myrbane,  or  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  free  from 
chlorine.  M. 

To  Question  5 :  -  As  a  matter  of  principle  we  shall 
never  advise  a  given  individual  to  come  to  this  country 
nor  to  stay  at  home;  it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  advise 
in  lightly.  But  for  the  benefit  of  our  correspondent  and 
others  thinking  like  him  (and  there  are  quite  a  few), 
we  have  a  few  general  remarks  to  offer  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  will  take  them  into  serious 
consideration.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  serious  error  for  for- 
eigners to  believe  that  higher  salaries  for  soap  makers 
in  this  country  are  in  any  way  due  to  scarcity  of  men  to 
fill  positions  that  may  offer;  there  are  at  any  and  all 
times  some  able  soap  makers  out  of  work  in  this  coun- 
try, and  some  find  themselves  obliged  at  times  to  work 
very  cheaply  in  order  to  have  work  at  all.  (See  also 
the  advertisements  for  position  in  this  paper.) 

In  the  next  place,  many  of  our  foreign  friends  have 
the  unhappy  conceit  to  believe  that  they  are  possessed  of 
a  knowledge  of  soap  making  quite  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  will  make  their  services  particularly  de- 
sirable here;  in  fact,  they  are  apt  to  think  themselves 
quite  superior  when  at  home,  only  to  find  themselves  on 
their  arrival  here  either  very  much  out  of  place  and 
needing  to  learn  their  business  over  again,  or  hopelessly 
incorrigible  and  useless.  In  either  event,  they  will  have 
a  hard  road  to  travel. 

Thirdly,  while  business  in  this  country  is  reported 
generally  prosperous,  and  while  there  are  certain  soap 
makers  (not  too  many)  in  snug  places,  the  average  soap 
maker  in  this  country  has  not  had  much  personal  contact 
with  the  general  prosperity,  owing  to  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  soap  business  which  our  foreign  readers  are  famil- 
iar with  by  this  time. 

Fourthly,  foreign  soap  makers  should  consider  that 
they  have  to  compete,  in  looking  for  work  here,  with 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  firms,  the  customs,  the 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  they  have  many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  a 
very  unequal  contest,  before  they  can — even  at  the  very 
best — ever  hope  to  have  a  secure  position  as  a  soap 
maker.  On  the  other  hand,  in  leaving  their  own  home, 
they  give  up  similar  advantages  and  connections,  which 
they  perhaps  do  not  value  sufficiently  at  the  time,  but 
which  they  can  never  fail  to  sadly  miss  when  arriving 
here. 

Finally,  to  sum  up,  while  we  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  the  plans  any  soap  maker  may  decide  upon  for  him- 
self, in  whatever  country  he  may  reside,  we  feel  that  it 
is  within  the  province  of  a  trade  journal  to  picture  the 
conditions  as  they  really  are,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
soap  makers  out  of  work  here  and  for  the  guidance  of 
those  anxious  to  come  here  to  swell  the  number  of  those 
out  of  work. — Editor  A.  S.  J. 
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To  Question  G  :  In  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  fear  there  is  danger,  while  answering  on  the 
basis  of  the  example  quoted,  of  not  really  covering  the 
actual  case;  in  other  words,  the  character  of  the  ques- 
tion is  so  general  that  the  reply  may  not  fit  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  actual  controversy.  We  may  add 
that  we  do  not  know  (and  do  not  need  to  know)  which 
side  of  the  controversy  our  correspondent  is  on.  If  we 
take  the  definitions  of  a  "formula"  and  a  "recipe"  as 
given  in  the  question,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  "recipe" 
necessarily  has  no  value  as  such.  The  seller  of  either  a 
formula  or  a  recipe  sells  information  which  he  possesses 
to  a  party  who  does  not  have  such  information,  and  the 
real  value  of  such  information,  whether  we  call  it  for- 
mula or  recipe,  depends  on  the  exclusiveness  of  such  in- 
formation, on  its  practical  utility,  and  on  the  buyer's 
circumstances;  in  short,  each  case  is  a  law  by  itself  and 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  another  case.  If  a  "formula" 
for  a  soap  is  sold,  it  will  call  for  caustic  soda,  which  re- 
quires still  more  special  knowledge  to  make  than  does 
the  soap  itself,  but  which  the  soap  maker  must  buy; 
similarly,  if  directions  for  a  harness  soap  are  sold  which 
call  for  yellow  soap  as  a  raw  material,  such  directions 
may  contain  sufficient  expert  information  on  harness 
soap  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  "formula"  as  de- 
fined above.  If,  however,  unlike  in  the  case  of  caustic 
soda,  the  yellow  soap  directed  to  be  employed  may  not 
be  any  commercial  yellow  soap,  but  must  be  a  special 
proprietary  brand  to  make  the  harness  soap  formula 
work  out  properly,  then  indeed  the  value  of  the  direc- 
tions sold  is  more  or  less  depreciated,  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  yellow  soap  may  be  ob- 
tained. Our  correspondent  defines  a  formula  and  a 
recipe  as  two  very  distinct  things,  but  when  dealing 
with  such  transactions  in  actual  practice,  we  think  no 
such  clear  distinction  ordinarily  exist  in  fact,  and,  as 
said  before,  each  ease  is  a  law  by  itself. 

P  S.  We  wrote  the  above  reply  in  a  letter,  but  our 
correspondent  insists  that  as  between  a  formula  and 
recipe  the  law  would  recognize  a  distinct  difference,  even 
though  the  dictionary  may  not  show  a  clear  distincition  ; 
he  therefore  desires  us  to  lay  the  matter  before  our  read- 
ers and  request  an  expression  of  views. — Elite.'  A.  S.  J. 

To  Question  7 :  The  adoption  of  the  word  "Com- 
pany" in  a  firm  name,  when  the  firm  is  owned  by  only 
one  man,  is  not  usual  at  any  rate.  Looking  over  a  large 
number  of  letters  in  our  files,  we  find  only  two  "com- 
panies" that  give  a  single  individual's  name  as  propri- 
etor, and  of  these  we  know  one  firm  at  least  to  have  been, 
in  the  past,  an  incorporated  company,  which  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  who  re- 
tained the  old  firm-name,  merely  adding  his  own  name 
as  proprietor  on  all  his  stationary. — Editor  A.  S.  J. 

To  Question  8  :  Practically  the  exact  comparative 
strengths  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  purity  of  the 


several  samples,  and  as  these  vary  the  following  reply 
is  based  on  chemically  pure  alkalies.  The  figures  given 
must  be  modified  to  allow  for  impurities. 

Eighty  parts  of  pure  caustic  soda  correspond  in  alka- 
line effect  to  286  parts  of  pure  sal  soda  or  106  parts 
pure  soda  ash  or  168  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Similarly,  in  regard  to  potash,  112  parts  caustic  pot- 
ash equal  in  alkaline  strength  165  parts  o:':  the  car- 
bonate or  200  parts  of  the  bicarbonate. 


Answers  In   Brief. 

J.  S.  K.  &  Co.;  L.  P.;  N.  &  W. :  We  have  tele- 
graphed you  our  replies. 

M.  P.  Co.,  op  Wash.  :  There  are  many  examples  in 
business  where  good  fees  are  paid,  not  for  a  large 
amount  of  work,  but  because  the  recipient  of  the  fee 
"knows  how."  But  in  this  case  we  also  happen  to  "know 
how"  and  decline  to  accept  your  invitation  to  pay  you 
$25  for  a  few  figures  which  Ave  can  get  where  you  also 
would  get  them,  and  on  the  same  terms,  i.  e.,  for  the 
asking. 

F.  H.,  of  III.  :  The  firm  you  enquire  for  started 
business  (after  a  fashion)  four  months  ago,  failed  to 
pay  the  soap  maker  from  the  start,  and  has  now  gone 
nobody  knows  where. 

G.  L.,  of  Wts.  :  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  domestic 
fuller's  earth  is  used  chiefly  in  the  refining  of  mineral 
oils,  while  for  cottonseed  and  other  fatty  oils  the  im- 
ported article  is  still  most  in  use.  A  deposit  recently 
found  in  South  Dakota  is  claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  im- 
ported, but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  this  at  present. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

Issue  of  Deo.  3,  1901. 
687,742.       Washing-machine.      Charles    T.    Gilmore, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich. 
688,248.       Washing-machine     Clark  Hogarth,  Wayne. 

Mich. 

Issue  of  Dec.  10, 1901. 
688,281.       Washing-machine.    Luther  C.  Baird,  Odell, 

111. 
688,369.       Washing-machine.     Emil  Wagner,  Daven- 
port, la. 
688,381.       Washing-machine.     Thomas  E.  Blanchard, 

Kifle,  Colo. 
688,461.       Washtub.     Anthony  Ferber,  assignor  to  S. 

Shepard  &  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
688,593.       Washing-machine.       George    Chamberlain, 

Alleghenv,  Pa. 
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37,358. 


37,359. 
37,360. 


37,421. 

37,450. 

37,451. 


8,789. 
8,820. 

8,821. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

Eau-de-colognes,  soaps,  waters  and  lotions 
for  toilet  purposes.  Naamlooze  Vennootschap 
Eau  de  Cologne  Fabriek  Voorheen  J.  C.  Bold- 
oot,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  Essentials  feat- 
ure :  Concentric  circles,  the  inner  one  of  which 
has  cross-lines,  with  a  star  located  in  one  of 
the  sectors  and  the  initials  "J.  M.  F."  located 
in  the  remaining  sectors  denned  by  said  cross- 
lines. 

Toilet,  and  laundry  soaps.  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.  Essential  features :  The 
word  "Wool." 

Toilet  soaps.  Klapka  &  Poltz,  Carlsbad, 
Austria-Hungary.  Essential  features:  A 
landscape  scene  .consiting  of  a  precipitous  ele- 
vation surmounted  by  a  cross,  a  chalet,  a  row 
of  coniferous  trees,  a  fence  and  a  coniferous 
tree,  and  a  space  in  the  foreground  extending 
up  into  the  middle  ground. 

Soap.  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
Essential  feature :     The  word  "Kerolene." 

Soap.  '  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chica- 
go, 111.  Essential  feature:  The  word  "Coli- 
bri." 

Eau-de-colognes,  soaps,  waters  and  lotions 
for  toilet  purposes.  Naamlooze  Vennootschap 
Eau  de  Cologne  Fabriek,  Voorheen  J.  C.  Bold- 
oot,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  Essential  feat- 
ure: A  penal  inclosed  by  a  border  with  the 
coat  of  arms  of  said  corporation  having  the 
lion  and  kneeling  figure,  the  circle  with  crossed 
lines  and  letters  "J.  M.  F.",  and  star  in  the 
sectors  defined  by  the  crossed  lines  appearing 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  border,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Cologne  cathedral  as  it  ap- 
peared in  unfinished  condition  appearing  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  panel. 
LABELS. 
"Blue  Grass  Belle."  For  soap.) 
Soap  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
"Lonndrine."  (For  a  Washing- 
Bachelor  &  Beedy,  San  Francisco, 


'Lever's  Dry  Soap."     (For  Soap.) 
Limited,  Port  Sunlight,  Eng- 


S,S23. 


8,838. 


3,841. 


Title: 
Remmers 

Title: 
Tablet.) 
Cal. 

Title: 
Lever  Brother! 
land. 

Title:  "Lever's  Dry  Soap."  (For  Soap.) 
Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  Port  Sunlight,  Eng- 
land. 
Title:  "Gold  Brick  Scouring  Soap."  (For 
Scouring  Soap.)  Perry  N.  Nelson,  Chicago, 
111. 

Title:     "Acton."  '   (For  Perfume.)     Acton 
A.  Le  Fevre,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  U.  S.  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  started  to  make 
soap  powder  in  Chicago  recently,  is  reported  by  the 
postoffice  to  have  moved  away  without  leaving  a  new 
address. 


The  Paterson-Downing  Company  of  New  York  City 
has  been  incorporated,  to  manufacture  rosin,  turpentine, 
etc.  Capital,  $50,000.  Directors:  K,  W.  Paterson,  E. 
S.  Nash  and  G.  M.  Boardman,  of  New  York  City. 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  have 
granted  the  Mission  Soap  &  Candle  Works  permission 
to  erect  and  maintain  a  storage  tank,  having  a  capacity 
not  exceeding  10,000  gallons  of  crude  oil. 


Incorporated:  The  Sorosis  Soap  Company,  of  New 
York  City.  Capital,  $100,000.  Directors:  Henry 
Roever,  of  Cincinnati;  O.  P.  Blackburn,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  F.  H.  Doland,  of  Bayonne,  N.  -J. 


A  plant  for  manufacturing  eucalyptus  oil  has  been 
started  by  parties  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


The  main  building  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Co.'s  soda- 
ash  plant  No.  1,  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  has  been  complete- 
ly burned.  The  building  was  800  feet  by  250.  The 
plant  was  being  run  night  and  day,  and  there  were  100 
men  at  work  in  the  building  when  the  fire  was  discov- 
ered. All  of  them  escaped  uninjured.  Seven  hundred 
men  are  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
fire.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  $300,000,  not 
quite  covered  by  the  insurance. 


Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Springfield, 
111.,  by  the  United  Soap  Co.,  Chicago.  Capital  stock, 
$10,000.    Incorporators:    A  A.  Woolsey,  H.  Hanchett, 

M.  S.  Smith. 


The  Oregon  Potash  Co.  has  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion in  Nevada.  The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  and  will  make  Eeno  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 


The  following  circular  has  been  sent  out  and  explains 
itself: 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Joseph  S.  &  Thomas  Elkinton,  also  trading  as  Philadel- 
phia Quartz  Co.,  has  this  day  withdrawn  from  the  said 
firm,  having  sold  his  entire  interest  to  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Elkinton,  deceased. 

The  business  will  be  continued  under  the  firm  names 
of  Joseph  S.  &  Thomas  Elkinton,  and  of  the  Philadel- 
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phia  Quartz  Co.,  as  heretofore,  by  William  T.  Elkinton, 
and  his  brother,  Alfred  C.  Elkinton,  the  latter  being  ad- 
mitted to  an  interest  in  the  firm  from  twelfth  month 
2nd,  1901. 

The  new  firm  assumes  all  liabilities. 
Please  address  all  communications  to  the  undersigned 
as  heretofore. 

JosErn  S.  &  Thomas  Elkinton. 
Philadelphia  Quaktz  Co. 


The  Glenrose  Soap  Co.'s  works  at  Ellsworth,  Me., 
which  have  remained  idle  for  some  time,  are  to  be  put 
into  operation  again,  if  present  plans  are  carried 
through. 


Herman  Weber,  of  New  York,  long  known  in  the  cot- 
ton oil  and  soap  makers'  supplies  business — the  latter 
more  especially  in  recent  years — died  two  weeks  ago, 
from  rheumatism  which  had  affected  his  heart.  The  de- 
ceased came  to  this  country  from  Germany  when  still  a 
child,  and  ever  since  leaving  school  had  been  connected 
with  the  chemical  business,  being,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 


A.  Marchant's  soap  factory  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  is 
reported  to  have  been  acquired  by  Swift  &  Co. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN 


Cyclopedia  of 

Receipts,  Notes  and  Queries 


12,500  RECEIPTS.       708  PAGES. 

Price,  $5.00  in  Cloth;     $6.00  in  Sheep; 
$6.50  in  Half  Morocco— Prepaid. 


Formulas  for 
use  in 
every 
industry. 


This  book  sent,  Express 
Prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price. 
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The  Markets. 

Tallow.— City  tallow  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  6@ 
6&c,  for  hhds;  6i@6f  in  tierces;  country  tallow  5|@6i, 
as  to  quality.  Chicago  reports  sales  of  prime  packers' 
at  the  unusual  figure  of  7  cents  and  stocks  small;  No.  1 
packers',  6}-@6k;  No.  2,  5|@6c;  city  Tenderers',  6@Qlc. 

Grease.— A  white,  6£@6fc;  B  white,  6@6Jc;  yellow, 
5«c;  bone  and  house,  5i@5fc. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — The  market  is  somewhat  dull,  ow- 
ing largely  to  the  holidays.     Prime  yellow,  41c. 

Corn  Oil. — Unchanged  at  5i@5£c. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — Ceylon  firm  at7$@8c,  7£c  asked  for 
January  delivery;  Cochin  sales  reported  at  8Jc,  85c 
asked  for  January  arrivals. 

Olive  Foots. — 5i@5fc. 

Palm  Oil. — 5£@5&c  for  prime  red  oil;  6c  for  Lagos: 
palm  kernel,  62@6Jc. 

Red  Oil.— Saponified,  6J@6ic. 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


340  J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mission     W.  J.  Harvey,   Los 

341  Monalian  Antiseptic  Go,, 

Angeles,  Cal. 

Chicago. 

Mission  342 

342  Mission   Soap   &    Candle 

Mission  Bleaching  342 

Works,  San  Francisco. 

Mission  Borax  342 

Mission  Globe  342 

American  Green  Oil  S.  341 

Mission  Savon  342 

American   Green   Oil    Toilet 

Monad  11 

Soap  341 

Monahan's  Antiseptic  Green 

Angora  Borax  343 

Oil  Soap  341 

Bocabelli       Enos    F.  Jones 

Mountain  Lily  342 

Chem.Co.,    N.  Y. 

Napfterleen  340 

Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 

Naphthalene  340 

Brown's    Original  Pine  Tar 

Nip  305 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, O 

Nugget  Alden  Speare's  Sons 

Brown's  Medicated  Tar, 

Co.,  Boston. 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

Otto  of  Carnation  334 

C.  C.  96 

Otto  of  Violets  334 

Chispa343 

Palmdale  342 

Cudoma308 

Persian  Rose  115 

East  India  Medicated  334 

Persian  Violets  115 

Egyptian  Violets  115 

Rosedale  342 

Emolia298 

Rose  of  Egypt  1 15 

Evangeline  16 

Rose  of  Persia  115 

Export  38 

Stanley's  Turkish  L'ndry  342 

Firm  Friend  342 

Sudsmaker  330 

Forex  340 

Supercream  Shaving  298 

Get-There  330 

Supertar  Transparent  Sham 

Gold  Medal  Glycerine  334 

poo  298 

Golf  340 

Tartan  Tar  53 

Good  Health  Laundry  53 

Transparosa  298 
Tuck  305 

Ho-Ax  340 

Housekeeper  342 

Turkish  Laundry  342 

Ingleside  342 

Union  Maid  Mechanics' 

King  Cole's  321 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

King  Dodo  120 

Vegetol  330 

Lapwing  A-  Geissert,  Phil'a. 

Velox  340 

Listerol     Alma  F.   Wooster, 

Vestal  16 

Norwalt,  Ohio. 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 

Lustro  327 

Vestal  Iris   16 

M.  &  M.  Cocoa  342 

Vestal  Rose  16 

M.S.&C.W.  342 

Vestal  Violet  16 

Maiden  Queen  342 

Violette  des  Amour  334 

Maid  of  the  Mist  115 

Wawona342 

Major  Domo  16 

White  Rose  of  York  334 

Marvel  300 

White  Tar  38 

Miners'  &  Mechanics'  342 

An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.'1''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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Die 

with 

Christy's 

Patent 

Guide-Pin 

Attachment 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(P.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  G.  Christy  Engraving  Go. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of   SOAP     DIES,     BOX    PRINTIN3     PLATES. 

Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  fer  Your  Consideration. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 
SUPPLIES  n^m  *  s  * 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.       Ask   us   for    figures   before   making   any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS,  a^^ap  brands 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse,  on  our  Records? 

PHILADELPHIA.  no  charge!            worth  more: 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 

Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades.  iil'illliii 

.  ,  — —  K1.  +.         ,  •  ^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in  gig      fiw      fiw      »ik      »ik      f\%.      fiw      fiv      fiv      fiv 
America. 

In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  ...,'*                    o          t         o   tvt         /-> 

Sample  Copies  Free.              Advertising  Rates  on  Application,  mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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STTFFLEMEITTAIITZ'    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        «"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Los  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

Petrolia  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York 

Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 


Black  Bear  61  Colony  Bouquet  16 

Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New  Columbine  8 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.  (Comet)  for  Canada:    D 

Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      ards,  Woodstock,  Ont, 


Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day-  Hanzy  Panzy  294 
ton,  O.  Happy  Moments  38 

Rich-  Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  Bros  Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio.  Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett, 


Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Comfort,   Comfort  Powder  Co.,  Eclectric 

ack  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat     Hartford,  Conn.  (Eclipse)    for    Canada:     foh 

Co.  Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton      Taylor  &  Co.,  Toronto 


322  Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 

323  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 

384  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

325  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 
Co. 

326  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

327  Ohio  Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

328  Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

332  Michigan  Soap  Works 

333  Speichcr  &  Rees  Co., 
Wabash,  Incl. 

334  Remmers  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

335  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

336  United  States  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

337  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

338  Texas  Soap  Co. 

339  Simpson's  Soap  Mfg.  Co. 
Newark, Ohio. 

A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.  H.  G.,  Amalga  Soap  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16—331 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Anthea,  Rogtr  &  Gallet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,  R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

Auto,  Mark  Mvers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora  Belle,  Aurora,  (III.) 
Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 

Balsam  and  Arnica  334 

Ba*?am  Cream  Shaving  95 

Battleship  Maine  191 

Beeswax,  H.  Newman,  Aur- 
ora. III. 

Bell  Cow  321 

Bermuda  Star,  Rohe  &  Bro. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Betsy  Ross  Michigan,  Soaj) 
Works. 

Big  Boss  308 

Big  Deal  286 

Big  Piece  120 

Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 
Soap  Co. 

Bill  the  Kicker  90 


Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &>  Rat       Oil  Co. 

ston,  Rock  Island,  111.  Commander  16 

Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302  Commodore,     Weidema 

Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap      Cleveland,  O. 


Hawaii 
Heartsease  54 


Co 


Eden  Elder  Flower  191  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  fir- 

White,  Charles  F.  Miller,       Coffin,  New  York 
Heavy  Weight  70 


Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C 
Blue  Grass  Belle 334 
Bob  Lee  ,91 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 
Borinquen,/(W.  S.  and  Th, 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 
Brown's  Glycerated 

ing  Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328 
Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  C, 

Chicago 
Buttermilk  and  Rosewater 

334  Crushed  Lily  191 
By  Jingo,  Alsf elder,  Bardes  <V  Crushed  Heliotrope 

Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O. 


Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 

El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 

Electric  Spark  3C4 

Elysian  Violet  54 

Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  &• 

Co.  New   York.  New   York 

Cotto,  *  Globe     Refining     Co.,  Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  Home  Toilet  54 
Louisville,  Ky.  ley  &  Co.,  New  York  Honor  Bright  53 

Court,    Court  Perfumery    Co.,  Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  &■  Hood's    Medicated, 
Co  ,  New   York  Hood,  Lowell,  Ma. 


Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 


Helmet 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 

Hesperus,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Fork,  Tenn. 
High  Ball  263 
H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal    Co., 


New 
Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel 
Heal-         "         Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 


Eulalia  96 
Everybody  3-( 
Excelco,  Am 
Philadelph 
Extract  Rose  &  Glycer 


Iceberg,  Burden  Co. 
N.J. 

Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  }df  58    , 

Independent  38 
ris  Blanc  95 


C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T 

N.  Y. 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 


Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  63 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifl  318 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 


Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White  pitting  Tar  71 
1      Soap  Works.  Floral  Honey  16 

Crystal    White   Lace,    Crystal  Pioriano  Ca8Jtile  394 


White  Soap   Worki 


Cake  Walk,    Louisville  S.  Wis.  C7,!,tal    cWWtfL  T?r 


Califla  54 
California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James   Tulloch, 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 


White  Soap   Works, 
Cuba  63 

Cucumber  Cream  16 
Curea  191 


Fiorina  16 
Crystal  Piorina  Li]ac  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 
Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 
Florodora  16 


Irish  Maid  8 

Italian  Castile  191 

Ivory  Paste  10 

Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 


Davies' 


Silver    Soap    Powder,  forest  Bouquet .16 
r  Mfr.  Co..   Fort  Brook.  FormaldlC,  Clark  M. 


Ca£-taik    Yravr    EveMk>NewV*K&S°,   Delta    Mfg.    Co., 

York,  N .  Y .  Louis    Mo 

Castile  May  Bell,  333.  Dermic  16 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p  Dewey  286 

Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  J, 
Sr-  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


Kawa-Cura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith. 
Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Brook,  *ormaiaic,  (.tar*  M.  Eggleston,      Chicago. 
Fla.  „     New  ^rk      L  „„,  King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 

Daily  Topic  18  £raSrant  B°u<luet  301  Bros.   Soap  Co.!  Dayton 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer  Zreed?nL ~9?  0  Klondike  16 

^ch  Made  8  Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

French  Maid  8  Powder  290 

Fruitano,  Leo  S.  Samuel,  New-  Knickerbocker  329 


Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gloria  Castile  328 
Delicia  Boquet  16 


Kre-Mo  95 

Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


No.! 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To 

bacco  S.  No.  6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and    Sense,     Dreyfusi 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,    Belknap  &>  DirtEat 


Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 

191 


Gable'slCream  Glycerine  J 
Geranium  Bouquet  Glyce 

lily,  Aur 


Dixie  Family  ;!:!0 


McCann,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 

Ces-Polskie  3S2  Eaton  &  c      Ci 

Champion   of   the  West,  /.    T.  Dominion  1fi 

Evans,  Cypress,   Ky. 
Cheerful  17 
Chehchska  Midla,  Auror 

Soap  Works. 
Chic  38 

Chicago  Oleine  2 
Chinaman's  Secret. 

Ferguson,  Grand   R 
Cleanall  336 
Cleaneasy 


rk.  N.  J. 
4  Bells  308 
-i  X  High  tirade  3: 
4  X  Safety  Toilet ; 

La  Bonita  Castile  328 
Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 
rin  Ladies'  Toilet  304 
334  La  Diploma  16 
Soap  La  Fantasma  16 
Works  La  Favorita  16 

Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew  La  Favorita  Castile  328 

art  Bros.,  Council  Blufrs,  la.  La  Gloria  16 
G.  I.  Y.  320  ,  La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 
La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 
Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Cleve-  La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 
Dominion  Buoquet  16  J^V?'1'-0,    no  La?ne  9re.ine  No-  I10°-   ^oyal 

,  ,„  Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   16  G  °be  c2ftlle  38  T  Soapb'  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh 

(m)  Dominion  Elder  Flower  16         G  oria  71  LaPaloma54 

Glonana,  Court  Perfumery  Co.,  Lasco  54 

New  York  Lavasa,    F.    W.    Turner     /-., 

Golden  Oleine  337  Boston 

Gold    Leaf,   Marinette    (Wis.)  Lavender  Balm  301 

Soap  Co.  La  Viola  191 

Gold  Mine  120  Leather  114 

Le  Beau  Monde  95 


Ui,  o. 


.pill 


Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 
Domino  16 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  334 
Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton 

Dr.  Janck 


GoldStar  48 


Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepard,  ~/0*"cw  to  '  Gold  Standard  8  Leon  Libert,  A.F.Ja 

Providence,  R.  I.  Dr  Janck'sPhysicians    C7z'«- Gold  Sta,,dard  SoaP  Powder  8         Ycrk 

Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.)     ton  Soap  C%  Golden  Cream  320  L'Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 


New 


Soap  Co, 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk,  Wm.  P.  Ja 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 


Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles  l 


Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap  Liebig's  White  Tar  321 
F  Miller  Readim  Pa  Co-  st-  r°s'r'k-  M°-  Lighthouse  298 

Dr'stinnV    \  m  iM-'nlic  Soar.  Good  Friend  Michigan  .soap     Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
9j  v  if      Works.  Lilac  Blossoms  302 

&  Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320  got£a™  Ch??^  „       ~.         ^laxi02,-,     ,„ 

Grab,  Grossfeld df  Roe,  Chicago  Lion  Castile  38 
Early  Bird  29  Grand  Bouquet  16  Lion  Washing  Powder  302 

Earth  120  Grape  Fruit  191  Little  Francis,    Electric    Soap 

Colonial  Borax,   Colonial  Soap  Easter  Lillie  191  Greater  New  York,  C.J.  Bent-      Co.,  Chicago 

Co.,  New  York.  Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C.     ley  &  Co.,  New  York  Long  John  334 

Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap      G.    Cribbs   &>    Son,      Benton  Green  Plum  337  Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 

Co.,  New  York.  Harbor,  Mich.  Gun  Boat  38  Custrene  327 
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ll  Soap 


Madison  Square,  Calon. 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada:    J.   T. 

Logan,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Magic  City  308 
Maido'  the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 

Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 
Maleua,/?.  F.  York,  Warriors 

Mark,  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf j for  Canada:     J. 

T.  Logan,  St.John,N.B. 
Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    IV. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.  J ' . 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  6°  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap   &■> 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 
Minteaux  320 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322 
Mission  Olive  54 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple  Leaf  Soap 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,    Roch- 
ester 
Mountain  Violets334 
My  Wife's  154 
My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


Nana  331 

Nase  Ceske  322 

Nautonly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co. 

Newark,   N.J. 
Navy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks. 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320 
New  Century,  White  &•  Bagley 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 
New  Era  63 
New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S. 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant, 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 
New  Girl  8 
Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated 

H.  Newman,  A  urora,  III. 
Nigger  71 
Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  287 
No  Trust  294 
Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    Co,. 

Newark,  N.J. 
Noxdirt,       Marinette     (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Nursery  Cream  56 
Nutmeg,  Wm.  E.  Scott  &  Co., 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Oakwood,  A  Is/elder,  Bardes  b> 

Havlin,  Cincinnati  O. 
Odorless     Naphtha,      Colenia 

Soap  Co.,  New  York. 
O-KoKo,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap   Co. 
Old  Granada  Castile  334 
Old  Mill  337 
Old  Vet  290 
Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  328 
Olivine    Washing    Compound, 
One  Second,   One  Second- Mfg. 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 


Ophir  332 

Orinda,    Va  il  Bros. ,  Ph  iladel- 

phia.  Pa. 
Orris  Bath  41 
Ospoto,     E.  B.  Sutton,  New 

Canaan,  Conn. 
Our  Bohemian  322 
Our  Finest  54 
Our  Flag  330 
Our  Green  Bay  304 
Our  Hero   115 
Our  Hero  120 
Our  Jack  Tar  326 
Our  Pusher,   Entirpr 

Co.,  Chicago 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching  3C 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 


Radiant,    Oettinger    Co.,    New  Silver    Soap    Powder,    Davies  U.  C.  M.  4 


York,  N. 
Ramona  54 
Red  Heart.  ConkiingChem 

cal  Co.  Chicago, 
Red  Robin,  ConkiingChem 

cal  Co.  Chicago 


Reducine,     Max    Rink,    New  Sokoli 


Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 

Simpson's  Brown  339 
■Simpson's  German  3! 

Slavonic  322 
• Slovenske  322 

Sobieski's  Polskie  322 


Gedney,  East  Or-  Usona 


Pacific  Laundry  54 
Palma  Rosa  95 
Palm  Family  302 
Palm  Laundry  302 
Palm  Olive  63 
Pan  American  48 
Paradise  16 
Paradise  Bouquet  16 
Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,  Boston 
Mass. 

Pay  Day  286 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95 
Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y. 


York,  N.Y.  Snap  337 

Red  River  38  Snow  Shoe  58 

Red  Wrapper  German  286  Soapet  324 

Regal  Glycerine  95  Soap  Dust  58 

Regal  Honey  95  Soapo, 

Mfg.  Regal  Oat  Meal  95  ange,  N.  J. 

Remmers  Dove  It  Floats  334   Solar  58 
Heliotrope334Solo93 
„        ,,  Easter  Lily  334  Southern  Belle  191 

,,  Iris.334  Southern  Elder  Flower  16 

„        ,,        Lis  de  Valle  334  (Souvenir)  323 

,,Pink  Carnation  334  Standard  Navy  Tar  334 
,,  Violette334  Star— Chips  120 

Remmers  Elder  Flower  334     St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 
Remmer  Honey  of  White Clo  Sultana  Bouquet  71 

ver  334  Sultana  Tar  71 

Remmers  Oatmeal  334  Sunoria  114 

Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C.  Sunset  Castile  54 


Ukalvpta  54 
Uncle  Charley  Tar 334 
Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 
Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 
Uncle   Sam's  Family,   Electric 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
Unico  16 
Union     Square,     Metropolitan 

Soap  Co.,  New  York 
United  Familie,    Gross/eld  & 

Roe,  Chicago 


Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Rozellall5 


Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Ringer  38 
Riviera  16 
Riviera  Bouquet  16 
Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
Riviera  Liiac  16 
Riviera  Rose  16 
Riviera  Violet  16 
Rock   339 
Romeo  16 
Rose-a  Belle  334 
Rose  de  France  95 
Rose  White,  A hf elder,  Bi 
&•  Havlin,  Cincinnati,  0 
Royal   Worcester,    White  &°  Swift' 
'agley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  Swift' 


ide  339 


Usona  Family  117 
U.  S   Mail  38 
U.  S.  Protection  302 
Utopia,  Retail   Merchants  As- 
sociation, New  Jersey 

Velvo-Silvo,   Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera  Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
Vesta,  A .  H.  Nolting,  Jr. 


Sunnyside,  National  Soap  Wks  Violet  Cream  95 
Titusville,  Pa.  Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 

Suodiam  Washing  Compound,  Vioris  11 
Walter    Wainwright,    New  Virginia  58 


comerston,  O. 
Superba  16 

Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 
Sweet  Caporal  115 
Sweet  Comfort  325 
Sweet  Maiden  191 

Sweep    Stake,     Hewit     Bros.   Wash     Alone,      P. 
des      Dayton   O. 

Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 
"'"    Pride  337 

Washing  Powder  337 


der  154 
Petro  318 
Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
Petro-Tar  115. 
Phonograph  8 
Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 
Pin-Needle,    Enoch  Morgan' 

Sons  Co. 
Polskie  Mydlo  322 
Porto  Rico  70 
P  atts'  Astral  321 
Presto  77 
Prima  Donna  16 
Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 
Princeton  16 
Princess  Acacia  16 
Princess  Bouquet  16 
PrinceBS  Hyacinth  16 
Princess  Mignonette  16 
Princess  Pansy  16 
Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 
Prosperity  Washing  Com- 
pound 154 
Prudential  2 
Pure  Palm  Oil  334 
Pure  Pine  Tar  334 
Purgo,  O.  W .Gollings,C  kicago. 
Purina  16 
Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


Quaker  Castile  120 
OuakerTarl20 
Queen  Esther  16 
Queen  Luise  8 
Queen  of  Fragrance  16 
Queen  Olive  Castile  35 
Queen  Violette  332 
Queen  of  Violets  301 
Quick  Wash  308 


Rub-No-More,  G.  A. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 


Swiss  Carnation  332 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 
Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 
ax  41 

Gugerty, 
Waterford,  N.  Y. 
Washeesie  (for  Canada,)   Mc- 
Laren £f  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 
Washington  336 
Bcrghojf  Washington  Castile  71 

Wedding  Bouquet  16 
Takanap,     Thayer    Milne  Co.,  Western  Star  54 
Philadelphia.  Westminister  16 

Target,    Reading    (Pa.)     Soap  Whaleback   181 

Wks.  Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

Sailor,  Aug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve  Tavern  16  White  Ash  308 

land,  O.  Teddy  Roosevelt  115  White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  The  Bather  10  White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  The  Bride  53  Co.,  New   York 

Rapids,  la.  The  New  Girl  8  White  Fleece  167 

Sanatine,  /.  H.  Farr  £f  Co.,  The  whole  Thing  for  Eve  cents  White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 

Toronto,  Ont.  120  ark,  N.J. 

Sang-Cutica,    Arnold    Turner,  Tecumseh  Castile  72  White  Holly  38 

New  York  (Telephone)   for    Canada  :     D.  White  Lawn  263 

Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95  _     Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont.    White  Premium  35 


Sapodermin,  C.  Bischoff  &  Co.,  The  Latest  286 

New  York  The  Lily  Fair  54 

Savon    a   I'Heliotrope    de    St.  The  Wizard  115 

Marin  16  Thistle  Dew  320 

Savon  an  Orris  41  Thunder  29 

Savon     aux     Lilas     Blanc    de  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

Savoie  16  Toilet  Borax  41 

Savon  des  Violettes   191  Toilet  Lily  189 

Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose    Toilet  Moss  189 
334  Toilet  Niobe  189 
Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle  334  Toilet  Rose  189 

Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334         Toilet  Sapoma,  333. 
Savonia  21  Tom  Boy  38 

Scalpine,      Newton     Edmonds,  Tommy  302 

Washington,  D.C.  Tonic  Tar 


White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (Wis. 

Soap  Co. 
White  Ribbon  337 
(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  &>  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 
Wizard  29 
Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 


Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co,  World's  Best,  Green  Bay(Wis) 

cinnati,  O.  N.  Y.  Soap  Co. 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  Triple  Extract—    T.  E.  Elder 


Ch, 
Scourolio    327 
Scott's  Soap,   Wm.  E.  Scott  &> 

Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Search-Light,  (for  Canada) . 
F J.  ItichardsWoodstock,  Ont, 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95 
Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib 

ley  Soap  Co.  Frankl' 
Sierra  Madre  54 
Silverine  327 


Flower,     Honey  of  White  Yankee  58 
Clover,    Easter  Lily,    Iris,  Yankee  Doodle  268 
Crrnation  Pinks,  Violets,         "  "        Tar  268 

Heliotrope,   Geranium,  Li-         "  "        Toilet  268 

lies  of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap   Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Leaf 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag-  Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
nolia,        Chrysanthemum,  Yukon  302 
Tube  Rose— 334  Yusea58 

X  A  A  326 
,  Pa.  3  X  X  X  336  Zaza  318 

2-BelKa  321  Zerona  95 


2for5-4X    338 


1900  ; 


The  Scientific  American,  a  paper  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  of  our  subscribers,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says: 

"The  first  edition  of  'American  Soaps'  appeared 
in  print  seven  years  ago  and  was  well  received,  and 
since  that  time  the  author  has  continually  collected 
all  the  available  new  information  that  could  assist 
in  making- a  later  edition  of  the  book  more  complete, 
and  the  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  many  of  the  original  purchasers  of  the  book. 

There  is  an  extensive  literature  upon  soap  mak- 
ing, but  most  of  them  are  adapted  from  foreign 
practice  or   deal   with  antiquated    methods.      The 


present  book  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category.  It 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  technical  literature 
by  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  modern 
American  soap  making  and  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
pilation. To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  thor- 
oughly practical  book  on  soapmaking  of  all  kinds, 
with  special  reference  to  modern  practice,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  this  book.  It  is  freely  ill- 
ustrated, and  the  number  of  formulas  for  soaps  of 
various  kinds  are  large.  The  section  devoted  to 
the  actual  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps  of  all  kinds  occupies  three  quarters  of  the 
volume.     It  is  an  admirable  book." 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons: 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
ore  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  nev  r  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  icvertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


FOR    SALE. 

For  Sale.  One  1,800  lbs.  Dopp  Crotcher,  never  been  used. 
A  bargain.  Address,  John  W.  Styne,  806  N.  Carey  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Sale.  Complete  outfit  of  Machinery  to  equip  an  up-to- 
date  Soap  Plant.  Fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  secure 
a  bargain.  Owner  must  remove  buildings  by  January  1st,  1902. 
For  particulars  address,  Flachs  &  Company,  Quincy,  111. 


For  Sale.  A  modern  up-to-date  Soap  Factory,  brick  building, 
large  frame  and  brick  warehouses,  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois,  along  side  of  railroad  switch, 
coal  bank  half  mile  away.  Six  railroads,  first-class  wholesale 
trade.  Built  ten  years  ago.  Owner  wants  to  quite  business. 
Will  sell  for  half  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  Address: 
"Manufacturer,"  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.    Dopp  Press  No.  1.     Has  never  been  used.    Addres 
"Challenge,"  care  American  Soap  Journal.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Situation  Wanted  by  an  up-to-date  soap-maker;  makes  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  milled  toilet  soaps;  expert  in  making  the 
best  possible  soap  of  cottonseed  foots  or  soap  stock,  or  any 
other  brand  on  the  market;  25  years'  experience,  good  habits 
and  the  best  of  references.  Address  M.  R.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Situation  Wanted:  A  practical  soap-maker  wants  a  position; 
can  make  all  kinds  of  laundry  and  filled  soaps — also  export 
soaps,  cold-made  and  chip  soaps— also  English  exports,  mottled 
and  pale  or  brown  soaps,  potash  soaps  and  castile,  floating  and 
sand  soaps;  can  take  charge  of  factory  if  required.  Address 
Practical,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SITUATION    WANTED. 

Position  Wanted.  By  soap  maker  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  soap  business.  Especially  good  on  milled  toilet 
soaps  ;  reliable  and  responsible.  Address,  K.  R.  care  of  Amer- 
ican Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Posilion  Wanted:  By  a  practical  soap  maker  of  long  years' 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  laundry,  family,  castile  and  mill  soaps, 
chips,  powders,  floating  and  potash  soaps,  by  any  process  and 
from  any  stock  that  soap  can  be  made  of.  Address  Dones, 
care  of  Francipane,  151  Allen  St.,  New  York  City. 


Position  Wanted:  By  a  thoroughly  competent,  expert  soap 
maker;  contract  expired  Dec.  1.  Will  advise  and  instruct  new 
soap  companies;  will  refit  or  modernize  old  factories;  will 
visit  factories  and  illustrate  the  making  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  soaps  on  the  market,  such  as  snow  white,  floating, 
white  and  colored  castile,  transparent,  very  light-colored  settled 
soap  from  •'K"  resin;  elegant  cold-made  borax  soap,  etc.,  etc. 
Satisfaction  or  >:o  pa_  .  Address  Confidential,  care  of  Ameri- 
can Soap  Jour.  al. 

Situation  Wanted.-  By  soap  maker  and  chemist;  30  years'  ex- 
perience as  soap  maker  (laundry  and  toilet)  in  all  branches,  oil 
refining  and  in  so  hemistry;  expert  perfumer.  Address  D.  O, 
care  of  American     oap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted:  A  soap  maker  who  "don't  know  it  all," 
but  who  is  earning  $2  000  per  annum  at  present,  will  be  open  for 
an  engagement  about  May  1,  1902.  Would  like  to  correspond 
with  parties  who  can  appreciate  good  work  and  square  dealing 
and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  get.  Being  a  first- 
class  chemist,  can  do  any  analysis  in  the  factory,  in  oils  or  soap, 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  extraction  and  recovery  of 
glycerine  from  spent  lyes,  etc.  Address  L.  C.  H.,  care  of 
American  Soap  Journal. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 


LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS 


was  published  on  Jan.  1,  1902.     All  new  brands  and  changes  that  have  been  reported  since  that 
date  are  contained  in  the  "Supplementary  List"  published  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 


THE  GRflSSELLI  6HEMI6AL  GO. 

Main  Oflice:    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 
MANUF    ^TURERS  OF 


HIGH... 

GRADE 


SILICATE  OF  SODfl 


IN  ALI.    FORMS   AND   STRENGTHS 


Works:   EAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA. 


FOR    SALE    AT 

EAST  CHICAGO,  IN D.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED'  AW   "FOR  SALE'' 


advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking-  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


Book.8, 


ASKDJSON.— Perfumes  and  their  Preparation  :  312  pages,  I 
vo.     32  illustrations.     $3.00. 

CARPENTER.— A  Treatise  on  Soap  and  Candles,  Lubricants 
and  Glycerine  :  Second  revised  edition,  446  pages,  12  mo., 
104  illustrations.  By  Wm.  Lakt  Cabpenter.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  allied  products.  $3.25. 
LEWKOWITSCH- Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes, 
atfd  of  the  Commercial  Products  derived  therefrom.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  R.  Benedict;  revised  and  enlarged.  700 
pp.  8vo.     $8.00. 

GATHMANN— American  Soaps  :  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  with  special  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  and  formulas  of  American  manufacturers  ;  written 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best  informed  American 
soap  makers,  and  embracing  especially  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  including  formulas  for  special  soaps,  soap  powders, 
<fec.     $15.00. 

REDWOOD— Practical  treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  their  By- 
products :  By  I.  I.  Redwood.  336  pages,  8vo.,  67  illustra- 
tions, 43  tables.     $6.00. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RECEIPTS.  A 
compilation  of  over  12,000  of  the  most  useful  receipts  in 
nearly  every  branch.  680  pages.  $5.00. 
WRIGHT— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  their  Manufactured  Pro- 
ducts :  A  treatise  on  the  preparation,  properties,  and  chem- 
istry of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  fats,  butters,  and 
waxes,  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  Candies,  Soaps, 
and  other  products.  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright.  550  pages;  144 
illutrations.      8vo.     $7.50. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States,  Express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address: 

American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


American  Soaps. 
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THE  REVISED  and  CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED  new 
issue  of  the  well-known  work  'AMERICAN  SOAPS" 
is  finished  and  now  ready  for  delivery.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  book  in  its  present  form  see  circular 
mailed  on  request). 

The  increased  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  due 
chiefly  to  rew  practical  materia!  collected  from  many 
sources  during  the  years  which  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance o*  the  first  edition,  and  wil,  no  doubt,  add  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  fJ«-st  edition  of  "AMERICAN  SOAPS"  having  been 
so  favor  oly  received,  that  a  copy  of  it  may  at  present  be 
found  in  almost  every  soap  factory  in  any  English  speak- 
ing country,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  new  edition  to 
adhere  largely  to  the  original  plan,  simply  adding  such 
material  as  the  changes  of  time  or  the  collection  of  new 
information  suggested. 

In  offering  this  new  work  to  the  trade  we  confidently 
bespeak  for  it  the  same  favorable  reception  which  was 
accorded  the  original  edition  in  so  large  a  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  be  sent,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on  receipt 
of  $15.00.    Address: 

AMERICAN    SOAP  JOURNAL, 
322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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COMPLETE 


Mst  of  SoaP  jyands 


Used  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

as   reported   up    to 

January  i,  igo2. 


This  list  (in  book  form)  containing  over  5,000 
brands  of  soap,  with  names  of  makers,  has  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  (January  1st,  1902)  and  is  kept 
constantly  complete  by  means  of  the  supplement  to 
the  list  appearing  monthly  in  the  American  Soap 
Journal. 

(This  list  includes  registered  and  unregistered  brands.) 

Sent  to  any  address,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

$3.00 


Address:    AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The   KEHM, 
FIETSCH  & 
MILLER  CO. 

Cartons  and   Fading   Boxes 

Soap   Wrappers Alkali  Proof 

SAMPLES        AND        ESTIMATES        FURNISHED 

59  Erie  St.  ^*  Chicago. 

Readers  in  search  of  Supplies  or  Machinery,  etc.,  not  advertised  in  this  paper,  are  invited  to  write  us  for  information 

which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  <£  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


DR.HENRY3GATHMANN,epDBLI8HEK.      MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  February  1,  1902. 


VOL.   XII.  No.  6. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 

PAYABLE   IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    "    

75  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OPJICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


"Don't  ye  never  prophesy,  unless  ye  know,"  was  the 
advice  of  an  American  humorist.  When  we  predicted 
last  month  that  the  binder  would  have  our  brand  list 
ready  in  a  few  days,  we  did  not  know,  first  we  did  not 
we  did  not  know  that  the  printed  sheets  in  the  binder's 
possession  contained  an  omission  which  had  to  be  recti- 
fied by  reprinting  one  of  the  forms;  and  then  we  did  not 
know  that  by  the  time  this  form  would  be  printed  the 
binderies  of  this  city  would  be  laid  idle  by  a  general 
strike. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  things,  that  both  came  to  pass, 
we  were  obliged  in  the  end  to  have  the  books  sent  to 
Chicago  to  get  them  bound  at  all.  No  one  can  regret 
ibis  more  than  we  did,  as  it  not  only  necessitated  many 
lengthy  explanations  but  also  reduced  our  stock  of  these 
lists,  since  in  particularly  urgent  cases  we  supplied  un- 
bound copies  to  be  followed  later  by  the  finished  book. 

We  now  have  a  goodly  supply  of  bound  copies  on  hand 
and,  barring  fire,  war,  earthquakes  and  other  acts  of 
providence,  hope  to  be  able  to  fill  orders  without  un- 
toward accidents. 


While  writing  the  above,  the  strike  has  not  as  yet 
spread  to  the  printers  who,  however,  are  threatening  to 
go  out  in  sympathy  with  the  binders.  If  that  should 
occur  we  may  have  to  get  this  paper  printed  in  Chicago 
also,  in  which  event  we  cannot  forsee  all  the  possible 
complications  and  delays.  If  therefore  this  paper  should 
in  the  last  minute  be  lacking  in  any  way,  please  sym- 
pathize with  us  instead  of  making  it  warm  for  us. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


On  January  2,  a  letter  was  mailed  us  from  Ireland  by 
a  soap  manufacturer  in  Cork;  it  was  deficient  in  address, 
bearing  only  the  words : 
The  Publisher: 

"THE  AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL." 

United  States. 

It  arrived  in  New  York  according  to  stamp  on  en- 
velope,,on  January  13,  at  5  p.  m.  It  was  there  provided 
with  the  mark  "Milwaukee,  Wis.,"  and  arrived  at  the 
Milwaukee  post  office  on  January  15,  at  6  P.  M.,  just  48 
hours  after  arriving  in  this  country. 

This  promptness  in  delivery  under  the  circumstances 
and  the  facility  of  the  post  office  department  for  supply- 
ing missing  addresses  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  specially 
since  occasionally  we  have  to  find  fault  with  the  same 
post  office  for  losing  copies  of  our  paper. 
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It  is  with  regret  that  we  notice  that  the  illustration 
which  accompanied  last  month's  article  on  "Unsettled 
Settled  Soap"  was  very  far  from  doing  the  subject  jus- 
tice, so  that  it  indeed  but  poorly  served  its  purpose.  The 
original  photograph,  though  taken  with  great  care  and 
attention,  did  not  come  up  to  the  specimen  of  soap  which 
it  represented.  Then  the  half-tone — admirable  though 
such  reproductions  are  for  many  purposes — could  not 
reproduce  all  the  delicate  shadings  of  the  photograph, 
but  the  proof  furnished  by  the  engraver  (taken  on  en- 
ameled paper  made  for  just  such  purposes,  and  taken 
by  hand)  made  it  appear  that  the  cut  would  still  answer 
a  useful  purpose.  Printed  on  a  rapidly  working  print- 
ing press,  on  unenameled  paper,  there  was  necessarily 
another  degree  of  fading  out  of  the  details,  so  that  the 
final  result  was  rather  a  disappointment. 

We  have,  however,  a  copy  of  the  original  photograph, 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  show  visitors. 


A  subscriber  who  desires  to  have  the  1901  issues  of  the 
Soap  Journal  bound,  is  short  the  April  issue.  We  will 
pay  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  same  if  in  good  condition. 


Our  excellent  exchange,  Les  Corps  Gras  Industriels, 
comments  on  the  increasing  quantity  of  soap  exported 
from  Germany  to  the  United  States  under  French  labels, 
and,  more  than  that,  charms  to  have  absolute  knowledge 
that  soaps,  made  in  Germany,  are  being  imported  into 
this  country,  "bearing  the  most  'justly  reputed  Parisian 
trade-marks."  It  suggests  in  this  connection  that  the 
Chambre  syndicate  of  perfumers  at  Paris  send  an  agent 
to  the  United  States  to  investigate  and  follow  it  up  with 
the  appropriate  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Seifcnsieder  Zeitung  at  Augsburg  takes  occasion 
to  warn  German  firms  against  a  continuance  of  such 
"unfair  competition"  and  refers  to  the  recent  punish- 
ment of  a  Berlin  merchant  who  had  sold  a  cosmetic  pre- 
paration made  in  Berlin  under  the  trade-mark  of  a  Pari- 
sian firm. 

Having  thus  heard  from  representative  organs  of  soap 
manufacturers  in  both  France  and  German}',  we  cannot 
pass  this  subject  by  without  a  few  remarks  on  our  part 
also,  for  the  American  soap  manufacturer  is  also  affected 
by  such  transactions.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  bona-fide 
French  soap  imported  into  this  country;  it  is  worse  to 
have  a  counterfeit  article  come  under  a  make-believe 
French  label,  and  still  worse  to  have  such  labels 
actually  counterfeit  reputable  trade-marks.  Our 
(courts  have  quite  recently  been  called  upon  to 
stop  and  have  stopped  the  counterfeiting  of  a  for- 
eign soap  brand  within  our  own  borders,  and 
will  be  equally  prompt  in  stopping  the  importation  of 
such  goods  as  our  comtemporary  complains  of.  Our 
soap  manufacturers  would  gladly  afford  all  possible 
assistance  to  any  authorized  representative  of  the  French 


manufacturers  who  might  come  here  for  investigation. 
We  may  as  well  mention,  in  passing,  however,  that  we 
have  quite  an  assortment  of  orthographically  and  gram- 
matically more  or  less  weird  "French"  soap  brands  of 
cur  own  (which  do  not  counterfeit  any  real  brands 
though),  which  the  gentlemanly  representative  of  the 
French  manufacturers  will  be  expected  to  find  very  nice 
(on  the  ground  of  "what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?") 


Changes  Affecting  Soap  in  Australia. 

{Reported  to  Soap  Journal  by  Special  Correspondence.) 

ADELAIDE,  December  12th,  1901.— The  new  Aus- 
tralian tariff,  which  is  now  being  passed  through  the 
Federal  legislature,  has  been  described  by  the  Premier 
of  Australia  as  a  compromise  tariff,  and  this  is  a  good 
description. 

A  number  of  industries  have  sprung  up  under  the 
various  colonial  protective  tariffs,  which  may  easily 
vanish  again  if  the  Australian  ports  were  thrown  open 
under  a  purely  free-trade  law.  At  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tions the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection  was  prac- 
tically the  only  issue,  and  the  result  was  that,  while 
the  lower  house  was  returned  with  a  majority  of  pro- 
tectionists, the  senate  has  a  strong  majority  of  free 
traders,  some  of  whom  would  go  straight  for  the  British 
tariff,  and  others  who  temper  their  zeal  for  free  trade 
with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  towards  those  who,  under 
the  old  conditions,  had  invested  in  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses now  being  placed  in  peril. 

When  the  tariff  was  brought  in,  a  howl  of  indigna- 
tion went  through  the  States,  some  complaining  because 
the  duties  were  not  high  enough,  and  others  because 
they  were  too  high.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  throw  out  the  Ministry,  on  account  of  their  tariff 
proposals,  which  failed,  and  upon  going  into  committee, 
it  became  evident  that  very  material  reductions  in  the 
original  rates  proposed,  would  have  to  be  submitted  to. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  average  of  the  tariff,  exclud- 
ing tobacco  and  narcotics,  will  be  about  15  per  cent,  on 
manufactured  articles,  while  the  free  list  of  raw  prod- 
ucts is  made  as  large  as  possible,  by  the  fact  that  every 
article  not  specified  as  not  carrying  a  duty  will  be  free. 

The  duties  which  may  interest  our  readers  most  are 
toilet  soaps,  including  weight  of  package,  4d  per  lb, 
washing  soaps  Jd  per  lb,  candles  Id  per  lb,  and  soap 
powders  -|d  per  lb. 

Kerosene  carries  a  heavy  duty  for  revenue  purposes 
only.  The  original  proposal  was  3d  per  gallon,  but  it 
seems  likely  to  be  reduced  before  the  tariff  is  finally 
settled  to  2d. 

The  excise  on  alcohol  has  been  increased  so  materially 
by  the  new  tariff,  that  the  use  of  spirits  for  transparent 
soaps  is  pretty  effectually  precluded,  unless  manufactur- 
ers wish  to  make  soap  for  honor  and  glory  only. 
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Unclassifiable  Soap  Brands. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  After  reading  with  much  interest  the 
article  on  inventing  soap  brands  which  you  published 
in  the  January  Soap  Journal,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
light  of  a  really  serious  subject,  and  the  writer  of  said 
article  surely  deserves  credit  for  it.  But  I  can't  help 
telling  you  a  story  that  I  recall  in  connection  with 
reading  the  names  in  the  class  "unclassifiable" : 

A  visitor  was  shown  through  a  large  building  oc- 
cupied by  the  main  office  of  a  large  railway  system; 
having  seen  very  elegant  offices,  and  very  large  offices, 
and  very  busy  offices,  in  various  parts  of  the  building, 
he  was  conducted  to  a  certain  securely  bolted  door  and 
invited  to  look  through  a  little  peep-hole.  He  saw  a 
padded  cell  with  a  table,  writing  material,  and  chair, 
on  which  was  seated  a  man  with  disheveled  hair  and 
wild  appearance.  The  guide  explained  that  the  occu- 
pant of  this  "office"  got  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  The 
visitor  stood  aghast,  and  then  enquired  to  know  what 
a  crazy  man  could  do  to  earn  $5,000  a  year.  "He 
invents  the  names  of  the  sleeping  cars  on  our  line," 
explained  the  guide. 

With  compliments  of  the  season,  and  wishing  the 
Soap  Journal  ever  increasing  success,  I  am, 

Yours  truly,         J.  G.  Kubhn. 
New  York,  Jan.  20,  1902. 


Soap  Making  in  Mexico. 

(Continued  from  the  December  Soap  Journal.) 

The  belts  had  not  been  tightened  for  three  years,  and 
the  boilers  not  cleaned  in  the  same  length  of  time;  the 
whole  outfit  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  result  accom- 
plished. I  was  informed  that  there  was  machinery  for 
manufacturing  cotton  oil  or  castor  oil;  now  everybody 
who  knows  an  oil  mill  will  see  from  the  following,  that 
there  was  only  a  very  inadequate  cotton  oil  mill.  The 
seed  was  carried  in  sacks  of  about  75  lbs,  by  men  from 
the  storehouse,  about  50  feet  to  the  elevator  (which 
stopped  regularly  by  slipping  on  the  pulley  whenever 
a  sack  was  dumped  on  at  once).  The  elevator  carried 
the  seed  to  an  octagon  screen  which  worked  all  right, 
cleaning  the  seed  from  dirt  and  small  stones  on  one 
end,  and  on  the  side  from  stones  larger  than  the  seeds, 
and  in  front  discharged  the  seed  and  a  few  stones  and 
pieces  of  metal  that  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  seed; 
it  discharged  into  a  blower  meant  to  blow  the  seed 
over  magnets  and  then  over  an  empty  space,  whereby 
the  last  impurities  were  supposed  to  be  separated  from 
the  seed.  Bat  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  machine  was  put 
too  near  the  elevator  into  which  the  seed  was  blown, 
so  that  owing  to  the  small  space,  the  seed  and  impuri- 
ties all  went  together.     This  elevator  discharged  to  a 


linter,.but  as  a  stone  would  spoil  the  saws  or  break  the 
ribs,  two  men  were  stationed  here  to  hand-pick  the  seeds. 
From  here  the  seed  went  by  a  shutc  to  the  huller — 
P.  S.  if  nothing  stopped  the  machinery  and  the  shute 
was  not  blocked,  which  was  liable  to  happen  on  account 
of  too  little  pitch.  The  huller  was  out  of  order,  and 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  seed  went  through  without 
being  hulled,  and  so  were  lost  in  the  separator  as  they 
followed  the  hulls  out  to  the  boilers  by  way  of  a  con- 
veyor— which  worked  only  when  a  man  (stationed  on 
top  of  the  box,  so  as  to  hold  the  broken  sides  of  the  box 
down  and  to  keep  the  conveyor  wheels  from  slipping) 
kept  the  belt  on  the  pulley  with  a  stick — the  pulley  not 
being  in  line.  From  the  separator  the  seed  fell  down 
to  the  mill,  where  again  another  man  had  to  stand,  as 
the  mill  elevator  was  too  small  to  carry  off  the  meal  as 
fast  as  it  came  from  the  mill;  this  man  taking  some 
of  the  meal  out  and  later  on — when  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chinery Avas  idle — taking  it  up  with  the  elevator  to  the 
floor  above,  where  it  was  shoveled  by  a  man  into  the 
heater.  Here  it  was  cooked,  or  rather  stewed,  for  all 
the  meal  was  overcooked  and  made  a  coal-black,  ill- 
smelling  oil.  From  the  heater  the  meal  fell  down  to 
a  small  carriage  of  a  capacity  to  take  enough  meal  for 
one  presscake;  this  carriage  discharged  the  meal  on  a 
cloth  on  the  shapcr,  a  machine  which  was  intended  to 
press  the  meal  with  one  blow  into  the  form  of  a  press 
cake.  But  in  place  of  one  there  were  required  two  or 
three  blows  each  time.  The  live  steam  pipe,  as  well  as 
the  exhaust  steam  pipe,  were  more  or  less  filled  with  a 
rubber-like  substance,  due  to  oiling  with  cottonseed  oil, 
instead  of  lubricating  oil.  From  the  shaper,  the  meal 
was  transferred  to  the  presses,  where  it  should  be  ex- 
posed to  a  pressure  of  3,500  lbs  per  square  inch;  but 
I  found  that  the  hydraulic  pump  could  not  furnish  over 
2,400  lbs,  because  the  spring  governing  the  overflow 
was  too  loose. 

To  people  here  in  the  United  States,  this  description 
of  an  oil  mill  will  seem  to  be  imaginary,  but  every  word 
of  it  is  correct,  and  any  number  of  further  details  I 
have  not  mentioned. 

The  fuel  was  Meskito  wood,  transported  on  donkeys  a 
distance  of  12  kilometers — about  9  miles — each  donkey 
carrying  300  lbs. 

The  men  received  from  37-|-  to  75  cents  Mexican 
money  per  day,  which  is  surely  cheap;  but  you  need 
three  or  four  of  them  to  do  as  much  work  as  does  one 
man  here,  and  then  they  need  constant  watching,  as 
they  are  never  to  be  relied  on.  Thus  I  repeatedly  saw 
them  smoke  their  everlasting  cigarettes  around  the  linter 
and  once  they  set  the  cotton  on  fire  in  this  way;  as  luck 
would  have  it,  I  just  came  into  the  room  in  time  to  grab 
the  burning  roll  of  cotton  and  throw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Requirements  of  Toilet  Soaps.   , 

(Copyrighted  by  Geo.  A.  Schmidt,  Chicago,  111.) 

The  very  first  thing  necessary  to  make  good  service- 
able soaps,  is  proper  ideas  about  what  is  needed  about 
the  real  purposes  and  objects  of  soaps.  Old  fashioned 
fancies  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  qualities  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  soapmakers  are  not  sufficient  in  this  progressive 
age.  We  must  go  deeper  into  the  subject.  We  must 
understand  that  mankind,  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  evergrowing  demands  of  civilization  upon  our  ener- 
gies, to  keep  us  well  and  strong,  needs  not  only  proper 
food,  rest  and  the  various  things  recommended  by  phy- 
sicians, but  something  else  besides  which  has  not  been 
heretofore  recognized  in  all  its  importance.  The  failure 
to  get  satisfactory  results  from  following  the  beaten 
paths  of  hygiene,  proves  conclusively  that  something  has 
been  wanting,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  show  what  it  is. 

"Time"  is  usually  blamed  for  the  deterioration,  the 
destruction,  of  everything,  ourselves  included,  but  that 
it  is  not  "time"'  but  something  else,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  we  succeed  in  preserving  things  by 
certain  processes,  and  the  methods  we  employ  and  those 
used  by  nature.  The  fact  is,  that  decay  usually  com- 
mences from  the  surface.  Nature,  therefore,  provides 
her  creations  with  a  protective  covering,  the  rind,  bark, 
shell,  skin,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  certain  properties, 
which  resist  the  attacks  of  "outside  influences"  for  some 
time. 

It  is  but  recently  that  science  has  discovered  what 
these  "outside  influences"  really  are.  The  smallest 
living  organisms  are  getting  the  best  of  us  big  fellows, 
and  we  must  use  more  common  sense  if  we  desire  to 
come  out  victorious  from  the  unavoidable  struggle.  Let 
us  see.  what  some  of  our  most  popular  writers  have  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  recent 
editorial  printed  in  one  of  our  big  Chicago  daiUes.  It 
reads  thus : 

"An  intensely  interesting  feature  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween man  and  the  microscopic  animal  life  that  pursues 
him  is  this: 

We  are  protected  against  these  miserable  little  demons 
of  the  world  of  disease,  not  by  our  own  muscle  or  great 
strength,  but  by  other  little  living  creatures  which  dwell 
in  our  bodies  in  hundreds  of  millions.  The  blood  in 
our  veins,  the  mucuous  membrane,  with  which  we  are 
lined  throughout,  afford  a  resting  place  for  endless  mil- 
lions of  living  creatures,  beneficent  in  their  nature. 

These  energetic  little  inhabitants  of  our  bodies,  not- 
ably the  little  leucocytes,  which  dwell  in  millions  in  the 
blood,  do  our  fighting  for  us. 

While  we  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  swarming, 
healthy  animal  life  inside  of  us  is  prosperous,  happy, 
strong  and  able  to  fight,  Ave  can  keep  at  bay  the  disease- 
breading  animals  that  attach  us  from  without. 


When  our  .vitality  is  lowered  by  accident,  or  false 
living,  or  age,  the  little  animal  armies  inside  of  us  be- 
come feeble  in  proportion,  attacks  from  the  outside  suc- 
ceed, and  we  leave  this  mortal  flesh  to  begin  over  again. 

You  should  use  your  brains  to  help  the  army  within, 
that  is  trying  to  help  you.     "You  should  keep  clean." 

Upon  reflection,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  our  skin  which  forms  the  dividing  line  between 
health  and  disease,  which  keeps  the  external  minute, 
but  deadly  foes,  from  overcoming  those  powers  within 
us  which  keep  us  well  and  vigorous.  We  reproduce 
below,  an  article  from  the  Boston  periodical,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  which  throws  light  upon  the  same 
question  from  another  standpoint. 

Prevention  of  Skin  Diseases. 

"Among  the  most  common  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
acne  and  eczema,  one  of  which  is  known  to  be,  and  the 
other  probably  is,  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  microbe 
on  or  in  the  skin.  This  microbe  is  a  vegetable  growth, 
although  a  very  minute  one,  and  like  other  noxious 
weeds,  when  once  it  has  been  planted  and  has  begun  to 
grow,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  it. 

"Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  field 
clean  by  constant  care,  than  to  clear  it  after  it  has  once 
been  overgrown  with  weeds.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
skin.  It  is  easier  to  keep  the  skin  in  health,  and  to 
arrest  a  commencing  disease,  than  to  cure  a  disease  once 
it  has  become  firmly  established. 

"If  it  were  generally  understood  that  the  presence 
of  a  few  pimples  constitutes  a  true  skin  disease,  which, 
if  neglected,  will  probably  grow  worse,  few  persons 
would  suffer  from  the  disfigurement  of  acne. 

"The  skin  is  much  like  the  system  in  general:  if  it 
is  in  good  condition  it  will  repel  the  assaults  of  disease, 
but  if  neglected,  it  becomes  less ,  resistant,  and  soon 
offers  a  favorable  soil  for  the  growth  of  noxious  germs. 

"The  skin  is  one  of  the  so-called  excretory  organs, 
and  if  the  other  organs  of  similar  function — the  kid- 
neys and  the  bowels — do  not  perform  their  work  prop- 
erly, an  undue  proportion  of  the  waste  products  of  the 
body  must  be  got  rid  of  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
This  throws  work  upon  the  integument  which  it  is  not 
accustomed  to  perform,  and  it  soon  becomes  diseased 
in  consequence." 

These  quotations  (to  which  might  be  added  many 
more)  from  sources  which  certainly  have  no  business 
interest  to  make  people  anxious  about  proper  skin  cul- 
ture, ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  every  thinking  person, 
to  the  very  great  importance  of  assisting  nature  in  her 
efforts  to  keep  under  control,  to  destroy  and  remove 
these  germs,  or  whatever  you  way  wish  to  call  what  is 
constantly  at  work  to  destroy  us  and  our  surroundings 
in  their  endeavors  to  exist  themselves.  It  is  here,  as 
everywhere  in  nature,  the  struggle  for  "a  survival  of 
the  fittest",  and  we  must  fit  ourselves  to  survive,  by 
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learning  more  about  the  important  question  of  proper 
skin  culture.  We  will  not  here  consider  the  vast  im- 
provement in  appearance*  due  to  proper  cleanliness,  that 
is  superficial  and  consequently  well  understood.  Our 
object  lies  deeper,  we  want  to  show  by  examples  how 
things  are  preserved  by  certain  processes,  in  order  to 
prove  how  we  can  preserve  ourselves.  If  we  learn  to 
comprehend  the  principles  according  to  which  perish- 
able articles  are  preserved,  we  can  better  understand 
how  to  preserve  ourselves.     Here  are  a  few  examples. 

We  use  salt,  spices  and  other  preservatives  to  keep 
food  from  spoiling  too  quickly ;  cold  is  also  a  good  pre- 
servative, as  our  cold  storage  houses  testify;  and  the 
opposite,  heat,  is  for  some  purposes  even  better.  Boil- 
ing destroys  the  germs  which  cause  putrefaction,  and 
if  we  keep  them  away  by  sealing  hermetically  the  pack- 
ages which  contain  the  sterilized  food,  it  will  keep  un- 
changed for  a  long  time.  Many  other  processes  testify 
to  the  power  mind  has  over  matter. 

Metal  surfaces  are  preserved  by  polishing  them,  but 
we  must  keep  on  doing  that,  we  must  keep  them  per- 
fectly clean,  if  we  do  not  want  to  cover  them  with  paint 
or  varnish.  While  this  way  of  sealing  up  and  burying 
germs,  etc.,  by  means  of  paint,  as  far  as  wooden,  stone, 
metal,  etc.,  surfaces  are  concerned,  is  a  good  one,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  with  our  bodies. 

Our  skin,  as  we  have  seen  above,  performs  many  func- 
tions necessary  to  life,  and  is  too  delicate  to  stand  such 
heroic  treatment.  Even  the  modified  "painting"  re- 
sorted to  by  some  ladies,  is  injurious;  it  will  not  do  to 
block  up  the  pores  by  paints,  powders  or  cosmetics. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  simply  kill  the  germs  by  poisons, 
often  contained  even  in  expensive  cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations. 

Lister,  the  English  surgeon,  who  first  made  opera- 
tions possible  that  were  deemed  impossible  before  an- 
tiseptics were  known,  and  many  others  after  him  have 
proven  to  the  world  that  a  better  skin  culture  is  sorely 
needed.  Many  more  diseases  enter  our  system  through 
the  skin  than  is  generally  known,  and  the  variety  of 
malignant  germs  seem  to  increase  continually,  or  rather, 
we  learn  to  know  more  as  our  studies  advance.  Happily, 
with  increasing  knowledge,  we  are  able  to  heal  and 
prevent  diseases  which  proved  very  destructive  formerly. 
The  achievements  of  Pasteur,  the  French  scientist,  of 
Dr.  Robert  Koch  of  tuberculosis  fame,  and  others,  are 
proof  of  this. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  "things"  which  gather  on  our 
skin,  make  complete  removal,  to  a  place  where  they  can 
do  no  further  harm,  the  only  safe  and  satisfactory  way 
to  proceed. 

But  our  forefathers  have  existed  and  grown  old  with- 
out knoiving  anything  about  this  subject;  why  should 
we  bother  ourselves?  ask  the  superficial  ones.  Simply 
because  civilization  progresses,  and,  with  it,  increases 


the  demands  made  upon  our  energies.  We  only  need 
to  open  our  eyes  and  look  around  us,  and  we  will  ob- 
serve how  the  same  natural  laws  hold  good  all  over  the 
world.  Savage  tribes  succumb  to  the  influences  of  civ- 
ilized life,  unless  they  adopt  proper  ways  of  living. 
Forest  trees  and  plants  disappear  when  settlements 
grow;  a  different  vegetation,  requiring  different  soil  cul- 
tivation, springs  up  near  cities.  Wild  animals,  with 
no  other  duties  to  perform  than  to  exist,-  manage  to 
get  along  without  any  care;  no  grooming  is  necessary, 
until  we  expect  from  the  horse,  that  it  works  for  us; 
its  endurance  increases  with  the  care  we  bestow  upon 
it;  our  fastest  race  horses  now  receive  a  much  more 
rational  skin  culture  than  most  people  do. 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  with  persons  whose  health  and 
vigor  are  unimpaired  and  where  the  demands  of  modern 
civilization  upon  the  energies  of  individuals  are  propor- 
tionate to  their  strength,  ordinary  methods,  the  washing 
with  common  soap  and  water,  may  seem  sufficient,  but 
the  many  sallow  complexions,  the  increase  of  skin  blem- 
ishes of  many  kinds,  show  plainly  that  a  more  suitable 
and  thorough  way  of  skin  cultivation  is  needed  even 
by  robust  persons. 

We  repeat,  it  is  with  the  human  skin  as  with  land, 
on  the  latter  grow  innocent  grasses  which  do  not  extract 
a  great  deal  of  nourishing  substances  from  the  earth, 
while  in  other  places  there  are  plants  which  will  exhaust 
even  the  most  fertile  soil,  so  that  no  useful  crops  can 
he  raised  as  long  as  they  predominate.  Canadian 
thistles,  etc.,  etc.,  in  modified  forms,  are  found  on  the 
human  skin  as  well  as  on  farms. 

For  many  centuries  it  has  been  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  baths  have  a  decidedly  beneficient  influence  on  peo- 
ples' health.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  water  alone 
was  not  sufficient,  and  so  baths  were  given  in  many 
forms,  hot  and  cold,  as  local  or  complete  applications, 
as  mineral,  mud,  etc.,  etc.,  baths,  as  washings  and  wrap- 
pings, sprays,  douches,  etc.  In  times  gone  by,  external 
applications  were  only  empirical,  now  we  can  see  our  way 
clearly  and  know  exactly  how  to  proceed  in  order  to 
remove  from  the  skin  whatever  does  not  belong  there. 

The  use  of  soaps  as  a  help  for  dissolving,  loosening 
and  enveloping  undesired  "things"  and  making  them 
easy  to  be  rinsed  away,  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
While  decided  improvements  were  made  in  almost  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  no  decided  improvements 
in  the  efficiency  of  soaps  has  been  made,  for  nearly  a 
century. 

This  tardiness  of  real  improvements  in  soaps  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  in  general,  even  soap 
manufacturers,  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  the 
duties  of  suppliers  of  means  for  rational  skin  culture, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary  cleanliness. 

The  usefulness  of  good,  well  made  soaps  can  be  in- 
creased a  thousandfold  if  people  will  get  rid  of  the  er- 
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roneous  idea,  fostered  by  quacks,  as  if  soaps  were  simple 
articles  to  be  used  indiscriminately.  The  fact  is  that 
the  action  of  soaps  takes  place  according  to  well  defined 
natural  laws  which,  owing  to  their  complicated  nature, 
are  understood  by  very  few,  yet  it  only  needs  the  close 
application  of  common  sense  to  understand  why  the  av- 
erage piece  of  soap  cannot  properly  clean  so  uneven  a 
surface  as  the  human  skin.  The  same  resembles  the 
bark  of  trees  in  many  ways,  and  offers  fully  as  many, 
or  more,  opportunities  for  "things"  to  cling  to  and  hide 
in,  from  which  rough  surface  mixtures  of  everything  in 
existence  should  be  removed  completely.  As  portions 
of  the  conglomerate  possess  properties  like  burrs  and 
other  seeds  of  plants,  which  adhere  tenaciously  to  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  and  also  tar  and  paint-like  substances,  the  solv- 
ents used  must  be  able  to  tackle  every  variety  of  "waste 
matter".  If  we  look  at  the  human  skin  through  a  mi- 
croscope, we  notice  millions  of  channels  which  open  in 
"the  furrows'',  intersecting  our  skin  in  every  direction, 
and  which  secrete  waste  matter,  which  often  dries  up 
and  clogs  these  minute  sewers  of  our  bodies.  Every- 
body has  felt  what  follows  such  stoppages,  although 
few  knoAv  what  caused  the  feeling  of  depression  and  ill 
health,  when  "the  pores"  are  stopped  up,  when  we 
"caught  cold",  etc.  Can  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
a  few  passes  with  your  hand,  moistened  with  a  watery 
solution  of  soap  made  by  men  who  do  not  know  any 
more  about  the  subject  we  endeavor  to  explain,  than  the 
man  in  the  moon — do  you  think  that  much  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  superficial  methods  of  washing, 
now  in  vogue? 

As  familiar  simple  examples  best  illustrate  complic- 
ated ideas,  let  us  compare  the  human  system,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins,  to 
the  water  supply  and  sewers  of  our  great  cities;  the 
water  mains  and  supply  pipes  are  like  the  arteries,  they 
bring  clean  water  (as  the  arteries  bring  pure  blood  from 
the  lungs),  the  drain  pipes  carry  away  waste  matter 
(as  the  veins  lead  the  impure  blood  from  the  system  to 
the  lungs  to  be  re-oxidized  through  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe) .  In  such 
places  where  the  minute  arteries  verge  into  smallest 
veins,  are  the  points  of  greatest  resistance  to  the  pump- 
ing action  of  the  heart.  It  answers  our  purpose  best 
to  deal  solely  with  the  innumerable  smallest  blood  ves- 
sels, located  nearest  the  slcin;  here  similar  things  happen 
as  do  in  our  homes,  where  both  systems,  the  supply  and 
the  drainage,  meet.  Here,  stoppages  and  interruptions 
ore  most  likely  to  happen,  here  are  the  narrowest  pas- 
sages. If  there  is  a  fish  in  the  water  supply,  it  will  not 
clog  up  the  mains,  and  ground  coffee,  tea  leaves,  grease, 
etc.,  lodge  in  the  smaller  housedrains,  and  not  elsewhere 
in  the  sewerage  system. 

If,  from  any  cause,  there  are  impurities  in  the  blood, 
where  will  the  trouble  begin  and  where  ought  remedies 


to  be  applied?  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
heart,  the  pumping  engine  which  keeps  the  circulation 
in  motion,  must  suffer  if  the  smallest  passages,  those 
located  nearest  the  shin,  are  clogged,  and  that1,  where 
they  are  located,  we  must  assist  nature  to  carry  out  her 
intentions,  by  means  of  a  proper  cultivation  of  our  skin. 

If  the  following  subject  appears  unpleasant  to  con- 
template, remember  that  the  most  learned  and  talented 
scientists,  highly  educated,  intelligent  engineers,  and 
others  in  the  highest  paths  of  life,  devote  their  life's 
work  to  devise,  build  and  maintain  proper  sewerage  and 
drainage  systems  in  our  cities.  While  we  may  some- 
times leave  unpleasant  subjects  to  others,  our  health 
demands  urgently  that  everybody  give  his  personal  at- 
tention to  matters  which  cannot  be  neglected  without 
serious  consequences.  "To  the  pure,  everything  seems 
pure",  remember  that,  when  considering  that  in  reality 
the  millions  of  minute  openings  covering  our  skin  are 
the  mouths  of  as  many  tiny  sewers,  subject  to  similar 
rules  as  hold  good  in  our  city  sewers.  Experienced 
men  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fact  which  they  cannot 
explain,  that,  at  the  narrowest  passages,  stoppages  occur 
most  frequently  where  the  smaller  drains  open  into  the 
large  mains.  You  can  observe  this  in  villages  or  sub- 
urbs, where  sewers  run  in  open  ditches,  there  a  greasy, 
slimy  filth  accumulates  and  equally  nasty,  slimy  crea- 
tures of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  are 
found ;  worms,  leeches,  snails  and  other  slippery  things, 
invariably  found  in  such  locations,  cannot  be  effectively 
removed  by  making  them  still  more  slippery — not  the 
making  of  things  slippery,  but  the  solvent,  enveloping 
properties  of  well  made  soaps  are  needed. 

Perfectly  healthy,  robust  persons,  doing  hard  bodily 
work,  do  not  need  our  preparations  so  badly.  They  are 
in  a  position  to  live  according  to  scripture,  which  tells 
us,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread". 
With  them  nature  attends  to  the  flushing  of  the  sewers, 
a  thorough  perspiration  during  hard  work,  to  them,  is 
what  a  heavy  shower  means  to  a  brook  with  sewers  emp- 
tying therein;  the  flood  washes  away  all  impurities. 
Your  physician,  however,  will  explain  why  it  is  not  only 
impracticable,  but  often  dangerous  to  force  our  systems 
to  exertions  necessary  to  produce,  artificially,  such  floods. 
Innumerable  are  the  cases  where  serious  illness  followed 
the  use  of  Turkish  or  vapor  baths;  civilization  has 
changed  our  natures,  nowadays,  the  human  mind  must 
attend  to  many  duties  formerly  done  by  our  bodies,  and 
common  sense  methods  of  keeping  in  perfect  working 
order  the  sewerage  systems  of  our  skin,  such  as  are 
explained  in  this  essay,  are  amongst  the  triumphs 
achieved  by  proper  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  secretions  through  the  skin  vary  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  but  also  in  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  way  of  living,  the  seasons,  etc.,  etc., 
cause  a  change;  sometimes  the  waste  matter  secreted 
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by  the  pores,  etc.,  arc  more  or  less  acid  (sour)  and 
require,  for  their  neutralization,  alkaline  preparations 
of  various  compositions ;  then  again  the  opposite  is  the 
case  when  the  mildest  soaps  are  indicated. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  duties 
soaps  have  to  perform  are  of  different  kinds.  They 
act,  first,  as  removers  of  secretions;  second,  as  softening 
and  detaching  agents  for  old,  dead,  hardened  skin; 
third,  as  destroyers  and  removers  of  parasites,  germs 
and  bacilli ;  fourth,  as  stimulants  for  skin  action,  which 
latter  may  again  be  divided  in  regards  to  the  duties  of 
the  secretive  glands  and  the  nerve  ends  which  abound 
in  the  skin. 


and  the  Guy's  Standing-Room-Only  Sign  had  to  work 
Overtime.  When  the  Constable  levied  on  the  other 
Machine  for  License  Fees,  the  Wise  Guy  bought  it  for 
a  Song,  and  soon  made  Money  enough  out  of  it  to  buy 
a  second-hand  Circus  Tent  and  make  a  first  Payment 
on  a  vacant  Lot. — Druggist's  Circular. 


The  Man  Who  Knew  A  Good  Thing. 

Once  there  was  a  Town  in  which  there  were  two 
Merry-Go-Rounds.  The  Boss  of  one  Nickel-Coiner  said 
that  his  Machine  was  better  than  the  Other  and  if  Folks 
did  not  see  it  that  way  they  were  Fools.  The  Ring- 
master of  the  opposition  Carousel  replaced  some  of  the 
out-of-tune  Pipes  in  his  Hurdy-Gurdy  and  called  the 
Attention  of  the  Young  Man  who  did  local  stunts  for 
the  Evening  Blazoo  to  that  Fact.  A  free  ad  worth  20 
cents  a  line  appeared  in  the  pure  Reading  Matter  of 
the  Blazoo  nest  day  under  the  head,  "Improvements 
Noted  in  Our  City." 

The  Pushing  Citizen  who  took  the  Gate  Money  for 
the  Popular  Entertainment  dropped  in  to  thank  the 
Editor  and  incidentally  remarked  that  if  he  would  send 
the  Little  Ones  down  any  Afternoon  when  School  was 
out,  he  would  give  them  his  best  Attention. 

Next  day  a  double-headed  Editorial  on  the  Happiness 
of  Youth  came  out  in  the  Blazoo,  and  the  Wise  Guy  was 
mentioned  by  Name  as  a  Blessing  to  any  Community 
in  which  there  were  Children.  Lots  of  People  read  and 
acted  under  the  Impulse  of  the  Moment,  while  others 
Reasoned  that  if  the  Editor's  children  rode  they  did 
not  see  why  Theirs  shouldn't  too.  And  the  very  re- 
spectable Dizzy-Mill  Man  who  at  first  thought  the  peo- 
ple were  Fools,  became  convinced  that  he  was  Right. 

The  Boy  who  passed  up  the  Locals  felt  sorry  for  the 
reflective  Purveyor  of  innocent  Amusement  and  went 
around  to  give  him  a  Jolly.  When  he  asked  if  there 
were  Any  Thing  Doing  fit  to  print,  the  only  Answer 
he  got  was,  "I  can't  think  of  a  thing.  Oh,  never 
Mind !"     After  that  he  didn't  mind  a  little  bit. 

Just  for  a  Lark  one  day  when  News  was  scarce,  the 
Pencil  Pusher  got  his  Crowd  together  and  each  Mother's 
Son  of  them  took  his  best  girl  down  to  the  Wise  Guy's 
place  for  a  Whirl.  The  idea  took  and  after  that  the 
Grown  Dp  Young  Set  could  be  found  doing,  the  Circus 
Act  every  Wednesday  afternoon— But  not  on  old 
Frosty's  Reservation. 

The  Wise  Guy  and  the  Blazoo  Literary  Cult  played 
the  Game  of  I-tickle  you-and-you-tickle-me  to  a  finish, 


Simulating  Trade  Marks. 

The  problem,  how  far  one  must  keep  from  established 
trade  marks  of  competitors  and  from  their  styles  of 
packages  and.  general  appearances,  has  troubled  more 
than  one  manufacturer  who  was  about  to  bring  out  a 
new  brand.  (In  a  few  cases  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  problem  was,  "how  near  one  might  come" 
instead  of,  "how  far  one  must  keep  away",  but  what's 
the  use  of  splitting  hairs  ?)  A  recent  decision  by  Judge 
Wing,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  which  throws  a  bright  light  on  this  matter, 
is  as  follows: 

"It  appears  from  the  proof  in  this  case  that  the  com- 
plainant, the  Sterling  Remedy  company,  shortly  before 
the  year  1895,  introduced  into  the  market  a  laxative  rem- 
edy containing  the  drug  called,  in  Spanish,  Cascara  Sag- 
rada,  meaning  "bitter  bark,"  combined  with  other  in- 
gredients calculated  to  produce  the  purgative  or  laxative 
effect  upon  persons  using  the  remedy.  The  remedy  was 
made  up  into  dark  brown,  flat,  slightly  elongated,  oc- 
tagonal tablets,  upon  which,  in  a.  raised  form,  were  the 
initials  "C.  C.  C."  These  tablets  were  put  up  in  rect- 
angular tin  boxes,  with  rounded  corners,  the  boxes  hav- 
ing a  gray-colored  background.  The  boxes  were  litho- 
graphed in  this  color,  with  gilt  and  blue  letter-press 
work.  The  name  most  prominently  appearing  in  this 
letter  press  was  "Cascarets,"  with  underneath,  in  gilt 
and  somewhat  similar  letters,  "Candy  Cathartic."  There 
was  other  lettering  upon  the  box  in  smaller  type. 

"The  proof  further  shows  that  the  defendant  is  a 
lawyer,  and  that  in  the  year  1900  he  prepared  to  make 
sales  of  cathartic  remedies  in  a  way  which  the  complain- 
ant says  is  unfair,  and  which  operates  as  an  invasion 
of  rights  in  business  which  it  has  acquired  by  extensive 
advertising. 

"I  need  not  go  closely  into  the  matter  of  the  compari- 
son between  the  boxes  and  the  tablets  sold  by  the  de- 
fendant and  those  introduced  to  the  market  prior  there- 
to by  the  complainant.  When  a  box  sold  by  the  de- 
fendant is  compared  with  that  introduced  by  the  com- 
plainant, such  dissimilarities  appear  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other. 
There  are  similarities  of  effect  upon  the  observer  pro- 
duced by  the  markings  of  the  two  boxes,  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  advertised  for  sale  and  presented  to 
the  public.  The  defendant,  I  think,  studied  to  so  pre- 
pare his  boxes  and  their  contents  that  confusion  would 
arise  which  would  result  in  the  purchase  of  a  box  of 
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the  defendant's  medicine  by  one  who  had  become  fav- 
orably disposed  towards  the  use  of  the  remedy  intro- 
duced by  the  complainant. 

"The  phrase  "Candy  Cathartic,"  I  think,  is  a  fancy 
name,  and,  when  used  with  the  word  "Cascarets,"  forms 
an  alliterative  combination  of  words  which  is  catchy 
and  has  a  tendency  to  leave  an  impression  in  the  mind 
of  those  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  either 
hearing  the  phrase  or  seeing  the  advertisement.  The 
defendant  has  used  this  same  alliterative  combination, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  getting  the  advantage  of  what- 
ever impression  a  simdar  combination  of  words  had 
made  by  reason  of  the  complainant's  advertisements,  and 
introduction  to  the  trade  of  its  product.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  defendant  to  use  this  arrangement.  To 
be  sure,  he  used  the  word  "Cascara"  instead  of  "Cas- 
carets." 

"I  cannot  escape  the  impression,  from  all  of  the  evid- 
ence, that  Gorey  studied  to  so  prepare  his  tablets,  which 
are  in  the  exact  similitude  of  the  complainant's,  with 
the  exception  of  one  letter,  "G,"  and  put  them  in  boxes 
of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  the  complainant's,  boxes 
of  a  color  nearly  the  same,  with  lithograph  work  of  the 
same  general  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  complainant.  I  think  that  his 
purpose  was  to  create  a  similarity,  and  to  thus  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  established  trade  of  the  complainant. 

"Whatever  differences  exist  (and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  upon  close  comparison,  there  are  many)  between 
the  package  used  by  the  defendant  and  that  introduced 
by  the  complainant,  were  concessions  to  expediency  by 
the  defendant,  with  a  view  of  using  such  differences  as 
a  ground  of  escaping  the  appropriate  remedy,  when  in- 
voked by  the  complaint,  against  unfair  methods. 

"I  think  the  case  comes  fairly  within  the  ruling  laid 
duwn  by  his  Honor,  Judge  Laurton,  in  Paris  Medicine 
Company  vc.  W.  H.  Hill  Company,  102  Fed.  Sep.,  148, 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  syllabus. 

"In  this  case,  as  in  the  one  referred  to,  I  think,  while 
there  are  differences  between  the  packages,  the  differ- 
ences are  less  observable  than  the  resemblances.  Unless 
the  defendant  intended  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  complainant,  he  has  gone  to  extraordinary  pains  in 
imitating  the  package  of  the  complainant  for  no  pur- 
pose. If  he  intended  to  build  up  a  trade  for  himself, 
he  has  much  limited  his  chances  of  success  by  starting 
out  with  a  package  in  form,  color  and  arrangement  of 
print  so  similar  to  those  already  introduced  by  the  com- 
plainant. It  will  necessitate  a  much  larger  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  the  way  of  advertising  to  give  individ- 
uality to  his  wares,  than  it  would  had  he  started  with 
a  subject  matter  which  had  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

"The  word  "Cascara"  is  the  name  of  a  drug  generally 
known  as  a  good  laxative,  and  the  defendant  should  not 
be  enjoined  from  using  that  name.     The  phrase  "Candy 


Cathartics,"  I  think,  is  a  fancy  name  which  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  complainant,  and  the  defendant 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  that,  or  its  plural.  The 
defendant  may  sell  tablets  which  are  compounds  of  cas- 
cara, and,  appropriately  naming  them,  he  may  use  the 
word  "Cascara;"  and  the  decree  of  injunction  in  this 
ease  must  not  be  so  sweeping  as  to  prevent  the  defend- 
ant from  so  doing.  But  he  must  not  continue  in  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and,  since 
he  has  disclosed  an  intention  to  introduce  his  remedy 
to  the  public  dressed  in  a  similar  guise  to  that  used  by 
the  complainant  for  its  article,  he  must  be  enjoined 
from  further-  so  doing. 

Counsel  for  the  complainant  may  draw  a  decree  in 
accordance  with  these  suggestions." 


Transparent  Glycerine  Soap  Without  Spirit. 

By  transparent  glycerine  soap  is  generally  understood 
a  cleax  transparent  toilet  soap  made  with  or  without 
spirit,  and  sometimes  containing  glycerine,  and  of  any 
color.  The  glycerine  is  by  no  means  an  essential  ingre- 
dient, and  may  be  replaced  by  sugar,  for  example.  The 
absence  of  glycerine  cannot  be  detected  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  soap,  but  betrays  itself  by  the  inferiority 
manifested  by  the  soap  when  used. 

When  spirit  is  used  in  the  manufacture,  it  must  be 
pure,  i.e.,  un-methylated,  and  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, such  spirits  has  to  pay  very  high  excise  duties.  It 
is  therefore  of  extreme  importance  to  the  soap-making 
trade,  which  is  continually  finding  itself  compelled  to 
produce  its  articles  more  and  more  cheaply,  to  find  some 
substitute  for  alcohol  for  the  soaps  in  question. 

In  order  to  manufacture  a  glycerine-soap  without 
spirit,  which  will  yet  be  satisfactory  to  the  customer, 
great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  process,  and  to  have 
the  materials  of  the  proper  quality,  i.e.,  pure  and  clean, 
and  of  the  exact  strength  necessary.  The  following 
recipe  may  be  confidently  recommended : 

Cochin  Cocoanut  oil 130  kilos. 

Fresh  white  tallow 125      " 

Castor  oil  No.  1  for  pSle  soaps,  No.  2 

for  dark  soaps) 95 

Glycerine,  white  and  free  from  home.  .  .   53 

Caustics  soda  lye  of  38deg.  B.  and 

perfectly  clear  and  colorless 166 

"Solution"  clear  and  colorless 215 

White  soda  crystals 10      " 

Color:     For  pale  soap.  . .  .Lemon  Yellow,  No.  59. 

"    dark  soap Wax  Yellow  No.  8. 

"    red  soap.  .  .Transparent  Ked  No.  85. 
"    dark  green.Transparent  Blue  No.  157. 
"    pale  green .  Brilliant  Green  No.  180. 
all  of  Messrs.  Hessel,  of  Nerchau. 
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Perfumes:     (a)   Citronella  oil 1,500  grs. 

Cinnamon  oil 1,200     " 

Cedarwood  oil 480     " 

Clove  oil 120     " 

(b)  Cassia  oil 1,200  grs. 

Lemon  oil 800     " 

Clove  oil 520     » 

Bergamot  oil 560     ' 

(c)  Cinnamon  oil 1,200  grs. 

Lavender   oil 900     ' 

Fennel   oil 300     " 

Clove  oil 300     " 

Aniseed  oil 180     " 

All  for  the  above  quantities  of  fat,  etc. 

The  day  before  the  actual  manufacture  is  begun  cer- 
tain preliminary  steps  must  be  taken,  such  as  clarifica- 
tion of  the  fats,  and  the  preparation  of  the  "solution," 
which  always  contains  sugar,  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
common  salt,  and  sometimes  chloride  of  potassium,  as 
well.  Nest  day,  the  fats  are  weighed  out  and  passed 
through  a  hair-serve  or  cloth  to  remove  any  dirt.  They 
are  then  heated  in  a  jacketed  kettle  by  means  of  hot 
water  or  steam,  to  167  deg.  F.  At  this  temperature  are 
crutched  in  gradually  and  thoroughly,  first  the  glycerine 
and  then  the  lye.  The  temperature  must  then  be 
brought  to  167  if  necessary,  and  the  kettle  must  be  left 
covered  over  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half,  when 
its  contents  will  saponify,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  process 
maintaining  the  temperature.  An  eye  must  be  kept  on 
the  kettle  lest  it  boil  ever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sapon- 
ification is  slow  to  set  in,  more  heat  must  be  cautiously 
applied,  and  the  mass  diligently  crutched.  When  sa- 
ponification has  happened,  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are 
crutched  and  heated  for  a  short  time,  without,  however, 
bringing  them  to  the  boil.  The  kettle  is  then  again 
covered  over  for  half  an  hour  to  give  full  time  for  com- 
plete saponification,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In 
the  meantime  the  "solution"  and  the  color  are  weighed 
out  and  mixed  in  a  vat  with  the  soda.  The  whole  mix- 
ture is  heated  to  about  167  deg.  F.,  and  then  poured  with 
diligent  crutching  into  the  soap.  When  the  soap  grain 
is  fully  dissolved,  the  temperature  must  be  brought  back 
to  l'67deg.  if  necessary,  and  the  kettle  again  left  covered 
for  30  to  60  minutes.  The  temperature  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  above  167deg.,  or  the  soap  will  be  made 
brown,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  alter  it.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  last  interval,  any  remains  of  previous 
boilings  of  the  same  kind  may  be  crutched  in,  and  two 
samples  are  taken,  a  small  one  and  a  fairly  large  one. 
The  temperature  must  be  kept  steady  at  167. 

To  prevent  smallness  of  yield,  due  to  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation,  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  water  are  now 
added  to  make  up,  and  the  soap  must  lie  in  the  kettle 
clear,  and  so  looking  dark  and  almost  black,  and  with 
only   a  slight   froth.     The  samples   above  alluded  to, 


should,  when  cold,  cut  up  into  firm,  perfectly  transpar- 
ent flakes,  uniform  in  color,  and  with  just  a  slight  alka- 
line touch.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sample  is  turbid, 
although  firm,  the  soap  wants  water  or  "solution,"  and 
the  same  should  be  added  little  by  little,  till  the  sample 
pans  out  right.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not 
to  overstep  the  mark.  If  the  sample  is  clear  but  not 
firm,  and  without  strength,  more  lye  is  wanted.  This  is 
then  added  with  the  same  precautions  as  are  observed 
with  "solution."  If  the  sample  is  clear  but  not  firm, 
but  with  the  proper  strength,  too  much  water  is  present 
and  more  crystal  soda  must  be  added.  If,  however,  too 
much  is  added,  the  soap  will  effloresce  in  cold  weather. 
Undue  softness  may  also  mean  impure  alkali  containing 
too  much  carbonate.  The  remedy  is  obvious  for  future 
boilings,  but  the  present  one  can  only  be  put  aside  and 
gradually  added  to  better  lots.  If  the  sample  looks  as 
if  it  had  a  veil  over  it,  the  soap  is  too  caustic,  i.e.,  has 
too  little  carbonate.  Carbonate  is  therefore  cautiously 
added  in  the  form  of  20deg.  B.  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  soap  should  not,  of  course,  settle  a  precipitate  in 
the  kettle.  If  it  does,  the  fault  may  be  excess  of  lye, 
and  will  be  remediable  by  the  addition  of  cocoanut  or 
castor  oil.  The  soap  may,  however,  want  water,  and 
this  will  be  the  case  if  a  sample  gets  too  stiff.  Saponi- 
fication, too,  may  be  incomplete,  in  which  case  the 
strength  will  be  very  sharp  and  the  soap  soft  and  greasy 
feeling.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  prolonged  heat- 
ing and  crutching.  Yet  another  cause  may  be  the 
presence  of  excess  of  salts.  This  is  the  case  when  all 
the  signs  above  enumerated  are  present,  and  none  of 
the  remedies  mentioned  is  of  avail?  The  only  remedy 
is  the  use  of  more  fat. 

If  the  cold  soap  shows  little  white  stars  and  streaks, 
lime-soap  is  present,  which  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
soap-,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  making  it  unsaleable. 
This  trouble  is  unavoidable  if  the  glycerine  used  contains 
lime,  or  very  hard  water  is  Used. 

If  all  is  right,  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are  now  al- 
lowed to  cool  to  14-5  deg.  F.,  and  at  that  temperature  the 
scent  is  added.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  soap  is 
framed.  In  doing  this  the  soap  must  always  be  poured 
through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  and  the  operation  should  be 
carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  best  frames 
are  of  wrought  iron  and  narrow  shape,  and  only  holding 
about  2cwt.  each,  so  that  the  soap  may  cool  quickly. 

The  remaining  operations  of  cutting,  pressing,  and 
wrapping,  etc.,  are  not  without  an  important  influence 
on  the  appearance  the  soap  will  present  to  the  retail 
buyer,  and  a  somewhat  second-rate  soap  may  have  its 
looks  improved,  by  carrying  out  these  operations  in  a 
suitable  manner.  In  the  first  place,  no  attempt  must 
be  made  to  cut  the  soap  till  it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  and 
the  cut  surfaces  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  stamp- 
ing, which  will  take  from  48  hours  to  a  week,  according 
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to  circumstances.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  soap 
will  look  a  little  turbid,  but  that  will  come  right  during 
the  drying.  The  stamped  must  be  carefully  wiped  clean 
with  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth,  just  damp  with  spirit,  and 
the  spirit  allowed  to  dry  off  before  the  wrappers  are  put 
on.  The  soap  should  be  stored  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, one  between  45  and  55  deg.  F.  being  very  good. 
This  will  equally  prevent  overdrying  and  efflorescence. — 
"Seifensieder  Zeitung,  Augsburg." 


Adulterated  Drugs. 

From  a  paper  read  by  L.  F.  Kebler,  before  the  American 

Pharmaceutical  association  at  St.  Louis,  we  abstract 

the  following  notes. 

COUMARHST. — A  sample  of  this  article  was  submit- 
ted for  examination  and  proved  to  be  of  very  good 
quality.  Accordingly,  a  good  sized  order  was  placed, 
and  when  the  goods  arrived  another  examination  showed 
the  material  to  possess  a  melting  point  from  54-1  degrees 
C.  to  57  degrees  C,  while  the  melting  point  of  pure 
coumarin  is. 67  degrees  C.  On  heating  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  hydrate  at  a  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees  C.  for  an  hour,  the  odor  of  aniline 
was  developed,  and  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  calcium 
hypochlorite  to  this  mixture  gave  the  blue  color  reaction 
characteristic  of  aniline.  On  applying  Hofman's  re- 
action for  primary  amines,  the  characteristic  and  dis- 
agreeable odor  of  phenylcarbylamine  was  obtained,  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  a  primary  amine.  The  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  was  estimated,  and  on  calculating 
the  nitrogen  back  as  acetanilid,  it  was  found  to  amount 
to  25  per  cent. 

Vx\NILLIAT.— With  this  article  the  same  difficultly 
was  experienced  mentioned  above,  in  connection  with 
coumarin — namely,  the  sample  submitted  was  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  while  the  consignment  of  goods  ordered 
from  this  sample  proved  to  be  a  substitution.  This 
contract  involved  several  thousand  dollars,  and  at  first 
considerable  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  getting  rid  of 
this  substance,  which  proved  upon  examination  to  con- 
sist of  broken  crystals  of  acetyl  isoeugenol,  the  direct 
antecedent  of  vanillin  in  the  manufacture  of  the  syn- 
thetic product.  The  manufacturer,  however,  took  back 
the  goods  without  a  murmur,  and  paid  all  expenses  in- 
volved, including  the  cost  of  analysis.  The  interesting 
point  in  this  connection  is  that  the  melting  point  of 
acetyl  iso-eugenol  is  78  degrees  C,  while  pure  vanillin 
melts  at  from  80  to  82  degrees  C.  From  this  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  had  only  a  superficial  examination  been 
made  of  the  goods  consigned,  they  would  readily  have 
passed  as  vanillin,  inasmuch  as  the  acetyl  iso-eugenol 
had  been  mixed  -with  a  certain  proportion  of  vanillin  to 
give  it  a  distinct  vanillin  odor.  The  following  methods 
were  employed  to  establish  this  impurity :  microscopical- 


ly the  crystals  were  abnormal;  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  a  beautiful  red  color  was  developed,  where- 
as vanillin  gives  a  lemon  yellow  with  this  reagent;  by 
estimating  the  per  cent,  of  vanillin  according  to  the 
method  of  Prescott  and  Hess  as  modified  by  the  writer 
and  found  in  the  American  Druggist  for  March  10, 
1899.  The  solubility  was  also  abnormal,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  acetic  acid  was  established  by  the  conventional 
methods. 

Another  sample  of  vanillin  submitted  contained  90 
per  .cent,  of  specially  prepared  benzoic  acid  and  10  per 
cent,  of  vanillin.  This  fraudulent  produce  was  easily 
detected  by  its  odor,  solubilities  and  melting  point. 
Acetanilid  is  frequently  met  with  as  an  adulterant  of 
vanillin  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.,  and  is  usually 
identified  by  the  same  test  as^  those  described  above, 
under  Coumarin,  for  detecting  this  substance. 

OIL  OF  BERGAMOT.— On  examining  a  large  con- 
signment of  this  oil,  conditionally  purchased,  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  abnormally  high,  — 28  degrees,  op- 
tical rotation,  in  a  100  mm.  tube.  The  genuine  oil  is 
recorded  as  never  having  a  higher  rotation  than  — 20 
degrees.  In  every  other  respect  the  oil  tested  up  well, 
except  that  the  per  cent,  of  linalyl  acetate  was  some- 
what low,  namely  28  per  cent.  A  number  of  adulter- 
ants might  be  added  to  bring  about  this  abnormality, 
such  as  oils  of  lemon,  orange  and  turpentine,  but  after 
taking  everything  into  consideration  the  writer  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  oil  of  lemon  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  per  cent,  had  probably  been  added. 

OIL  OF  CASSIA. — It  seems  to  be  a  periodical  dis- 
ease with  the  Chinamen  to  adulterate  this  oil  with  kero- 
sene, and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  adulterated  to 
the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  The  manipulator  unfortun- 
ately, however,  sometim.es  makes  the  mistake  by  adding 
more  kerosene  oil  than  the  oil  of  cassia  will  readily  mix 
with;  consequently,  it  has  been  the  writer's  misfortune 
to  find  oil  of  cassia  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  kerosene  floating  on  top  of  the  cassia  oil  in  an  orig- 
inal package.  This  adulteration  has  not  been  met  with 
within  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  oil  of  cassia  is  now  largely 
bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  percentage  content  of 
cinnamic  aldehyde.  It  is  hoped  that  this  practice  will 
be  extended  more  and  more  in  the  trade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gradually  rooting  out  the  adulterations  of  oils. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  eliminate  adulterations  entire- 
ly by  such  procedure,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  will  mini- 
mize it,  and  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  probably  hope  to 
do,  in  a  great  many  cases  at  present. 

OIL  OF  COPAIBA.— It  is  not  a  new  thing  to  tell 
the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion that  balsam  copaiba  is  adulterated  with  and  even 
substituted  entirely  by  gurjun  balsam,  but  it  is  doubt- 
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ful  if  many  of  them  have  met  with  an  oil  adulterated 
with  corresponding  oil  of  gurjun  balsam.  There  are 
a  number  of  tests  given  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
this  adulterant  and  some  of  them  are  of  service,  but 
the  writer,  so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  has  the  utmost 
confidence  only  in  the  following:  Into  the  bottom  of 
■d  test  tube  place  1  Cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  (99.5  per 
cent.),  add  4  drops  of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  and 
mix  well ;  then  add  4  drops  of  the  oil  to  this  mixture, 
allowing  the  oil  to  float  on  top,  if  oil  of  gurjun  balsam 
is  present  a  reddish  or  purplish  zone  will  be  developed 
between  the  layer  of  oil  and  the  acid  mixture  in  a  few 
minutes.     No  reaction  occurs  if  the  oil  is  pure. 

OIL  OF  PEPPERMINT.— Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  liberally  adulterated  oils  met  with,  and  especially 
is  this  true  in  mixing  a  high  grade  oil  with  an  oil  of 
poor  quality.  Several  years  ago  an  oil  was  met  with 
that  showed  upon  examination  to  contain  at  least  25  per 
cent.' of  added  oil  of  turpentine.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  oil  of  peppermint  is  liable  to  contain  a  small 
percentage  of  terpenes,  but  no  such  quantity  is  admis- 
sible and  it  should  also  be  said,  quite  unnatural.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  oil  contained  such  a 
considerable  amount  of  added  turpentine,  the  specific 
gravity  did  not  fall  materially  below  the  recognized  lower 
limit.  On  reporting  this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  ven- 
der he  immediately  requested  the  oil  to  be  returned  and 
he  gladly  paid  all  cartage,  freight,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
$25  for  analysis,  without  making  a  protest.  This  in 
itself  was  ample  evidence  that  the  article  was  known 
to  be  of  a  spurious  character. 

The  presence  of  the  turpentine  was  established  by  a 
fractional  distillation,  the  first  fraction  began  to  come 
over  at  150  degrees  C,  and  40  per  cent,  distilled  before 
the  temperature  reached  180  degrees  C.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  fraction  corresponded  to  that  of  turpen- 
tine, and  other  physical  and  chemical  properties  unmis- 
takably proved  this  fraction  to  be  turpentine.  By  al- 
lowing 15  per  cent,  for  the  possible  presence  of  a  natural 
terpene,  having  a  boiling  point  lying  between  the  above 
limits,  which  is  quite  improbable,  we  still  have  left  25 
per  cent,  of  added  turpentine.  Genuine  oil  of  pepper- 
mint contains  very  few  constituents  having  a  boiling 
point  below  200  degrees  O.  The  per  cent,  of  menthol, 
both  combined  and  free,  was  also  estimated  and  found 
to  be  very  low. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  Committee  of  Revision 
will  see  its  way  clear  to  introduce  a  lower  limit  of  boil- 
ing point  and  a  method  for  estimating  menthol.  For 
the  benefit  of  some,  the  following  references  to  the  meth- 
ods for  menthol  determinations  are  given:  "Schim- 
mel's  Semi-annual  Report",  Oct.  1894,  Page  438 ;  "The 
Volatile  Oils"  by  E.  Gildenmeister  and  Fr.  Hoffmann, 
translated  by  E.  Krcmers,  page  651  and  the  Am.  Jour. 
Pharm.  1897,  Page  189. 


OIL  OF  THYME,  WHITE,— It  is  well  known  that 
white  oil  of  thyme  contains  very  little  genuine  oil  of 
thyme,  but  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, distilled  over  some  herbs  of  thyme.  For  this 
the  consumer  is  in  a  measure  responsible  in  that  he  de- 
mands a  colorless  article,  which  the  producer  is  unable 
to  supply  in  pure  quality,  because  pure  oil  of  thyme  will 
always  be  more  or  less  darkened  in  process  of  time.  It 
is  sometimes  stated  that  pure  oil  of  thyme  is  not  avail- 
able. This  is  a  mistake.  All  samples,  however,  should 
be  carefully  tested  as  to  the  specific  gravity  and  the  per- 
centage content  of  phenol  bodies. 

BEESWAX.— This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
adulterated  commodities  met  with.  In  former  years 
adulterations  were  of  a  very  gross  nature,  but  within 
recent  years,  this  material  has  been  manipulated  in  a 
very  skillful  manner.  With  ceresin  having  a  color  and  a 
melting  point  practically  the  same  as  beeswax,  it  is  very 
easy  to  adulterate  this  article;  but  the  difficulty  does  not 
end  here,  for  the  up-to-date  adulterator  knows  that  bees- 
wax is  at  present  examined  in  other  ways  than  by  simply 
noting  the  physical  appearance  and  by  the  application 
of  a  few  crude  tests;  consequently,  he  has  endeavored  to 
so  adulterate  the  wax  that  it  will  comply  with  nearly  all 
the  tests  to  which  this  article  is  usually  subjected.  By 
adding  a  little  stearic  acid  he  is  enabled  to  bring  up  the 
acid  number  which  has  been  lowered  by  the  addition  of 
ceresin,  and  a  little  tallow  or  Japan  wax  will  adjust  the 
disturbed  saponification  number.  From  this  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  he  is  practically  able  to  make  an  artificial 
beeswax  which  will  comply  with  the  specific  gravity  test, 
acid  number  and  ether  number.  The  melting  point  can 
be  adjusted  by  properly  selecting  the  adulterants.  There 
is  now  only  one  test  left  us,  that  is,  the  detection  of 
stearic  acid  by  Fehling's  method.  It  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  we  frequently  find  stearic  acid  in 
beeswax  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  comes 
from  a  good  source.  The  reason  for  the  presence  of  this 
stearic  acid  is  best  explained  by  remembering  that  it  is 
not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  beeswax  and  tallow  to  be 
handled  together,  and  that  a  sample  of  the  former  may 
accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  latter.  On  subsequent- 
ly purifying  the  beeswax  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
tallow  is  saponified  with  the  production  of  stearic  acid 
and  glycerine,  the  stearic  acid  finding  its  way  into  the 
beeswax  while  the  glycerin  remains  in  the  liquid  portion. 
Beeswax  is  also  occasionally  found  adulterated  with  par- 
affin with  the  addition  of  coloring  matter. 


Wood  Oil. 

When  a  few  years  ago  the  first  consignments  of  wood 
oil  reached  Europe,  the  only  researches  into  its  nature 
were  those  of  Davies  and  those  of  Cloex.  Since  then 
Holmes,  de  Negri,  and  Sburlatti,  Jean,  Jenkins,  Will- 
iams, Kitt,  Millian,  Fraps,  and  Anderen  have  contri- 
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Luted  to  our  knowledge  of  it,  but  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  investigating  the  production  of  the  oil, 
which  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  in  Europe,  import1 
ing  only  the  fruit.  Much  would  then  be  gained,  and  the 
cost  of  the  oil  would  be  lessened  by  proper  utilisation  of 
the  press-cakes  and  other  waste  products. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  harvest  of  the 
trees  in  their  native  country.  All  there  is  to  go  by  is 
the  amount  of  oil  exported  from  China,  and  as  good  an 
estimate  as  can  be  made  of  the  amount  consumed  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.  In  1899,  the  export  was  in  round 
numbers,  30,000  tons,  21,000  of  which  was  from  Han- 
kow. It  is  not  likely  that  the  home  consumption  is  less 
than  twice  this,  so  that  the  production  may  be  set  down 
at  90,000  tons  per  annum. 

Several  minor  varieties  occur  in  the  nuts  from  which 
wood  oil  is  pressed,  those,  that  is,  of  Aleurites  cordata, 
and  doubtless  partly  explain  the  known  differences  in 
the  oils  which  come  into  the  market.  No  accurate  knowl- 
edge on  this  point,  and  hence  no  possibility  of  buying 
a  uniform  quality  of  oil,  will  ever  exist  until  the  manu- 
facture of  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  methods  are  in  the  highest  degree  primative  and 
wasteful,  as  we  know  from  consular  reports.  Even  the 
Hankow  wholesale  dealers  do  not  know  whether  the 
differences  between  the  usual  three  brands  of  wood  oil, 
Pai-yu,  Hsin-yu,  and  Hung-yu  are  due  to  difference 
in  the  methods  of  manufacture,  such  as  variations  in 
thejiumber  of  pressings,  or  sometimes  pressing  hot  and 
sometimes  cold,  or  whether  they  arise  from  differences 
in  the  raw  material,  or  from  both  causes  combined. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  made  many  attempts  to 
experiment  in  China  on  the  manufacture  of  wood  oil, 
but  so  far  he  has  only  been  able  to  procure  one  sort  of 
mit,  and  that  in  rather  small  quantities.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  his  experiments. 

The  nuts  were  first  freed  from  their  shells,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  machine  could  be  made  on  the  lines  of  an 
earth-nut  sheller,which  would  do  the  work  faultlessly. 
The  shells  formed  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight,  the 
kernels  52  per  cent.  No  use  has  yet  been  discovered  for 
the  shells.  Thus  the  high  percentage  that  they  form  of 
the  nut  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  in  view  of  the 
advisability  on  all  other  grounds  of  importing  the  nut 
into  Europe,  and  not  the  oil.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  shelling  at  least  might  be  done  in  China,  but  that 
is  scarcely  practicable,  as  kernels  woxild  become  rancid 
before  they  got  to  the  European  crushing  mills,  if  they 
made  the  voyage  without  the  protection  of  the  shells. 

The  kernels  contained  58.7  per  cent,  of  fat,  and 
yielded  43  per  cent,  at  a  pressure  of  350  atmospheres  at 
82  deg.  P.  Another  10.7  per  cent,  leaving  only  5  per 
cent,  unobtained,  was  got  by  powdering  the  press-cake 
from  the  first  pressing,  and  then  again  subjecting  it  to 


the  same  pressure  as  at  first,  but  at  150  deg.  F.  We  thus 
have  the  following  percentages,  reckoned  on  the  whole 
nut  :— 

Valuable:     Oil,  1st  pressing 22.36  per  cent. 

Oil,  2nd  pressing 5.56  per  cent. 

Press-Cake 24.08  per  cent. 

Worthless :  Shells 48.00  per  cent. 


100.00  per  cent. 

The  oil  from  the  first  pressing  was  of  a  pale  yellow 
color.  The  second  oil  was  a  pale  orange  yellow,  and 
bad  more  viscosity  than  the  first.  The  usual  determina- 
tions gave  results  closely  corresponding  to  those  already 
published.  If  care  is  taken  to  pick  out  all  bad  nuts  in 
the  first  instance  the  acid  number  of  the  cold  pressed 
oil  will  be  as  low  as  .9,  instead  of  about  2.9,  its  usual 
amount.  Such  pure  oil  does  not  possess  the  unpleasant 
smell  which  Ave  have  learned  to  associate  with  wood  oil, 
and  will  keep  many  weeks  without  change  in  a  cl'osely- 
stoppered  bottle.  If,  however,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it 
soon  smells  like  bought  oil.  Ulzer  was  right  when  he 
attributed  the  smell  to  oxidation  or  rancidification,  and 
adopted  the  proper  means,  viz.,  the  use  of  alkalies,  to 
deodorise  the  commercial  oil. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  utilisability  of  the 
press-cake,  whether  the  manufacture  of  wood  oil  will 
be  introduced  into  Europe  or  not.  Analyses  of  it  showed 
that  it  contained  53  per  cent,  of  proteids  and  12  per- 
cent, of  fat,  but  was  unusually  poisonous.  In  China 
the  press-cakes  are  used  chiefly  for  manure,  but  small 
quantities  are  employed  in  Chinese-ink  making.  In 
Europe,  however,  we  should  not,  as  would  at  first  appear, 
be  limited  to  rising  the  cake  for  manure.  It  is  easy  to 
remove  the  poisonous  constituents,  and  then  its  immense 
percentage  of  proteid  matter  makes  it  an  unsurpassable 
food  for  cattle.  "Chemische  Revue  Uber  Die  Pett  und 
Harz  Industrie." 


Note  on  Pure  Otto  of  Rose. 

BY  E.  M.  HOLMES. 

Absolutely  pure  otto  is  said  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain,  but  Mr.  J.  C.  Sawer,  the  author  of  "Odoro- 
graphia,"  had  presented  a  specimen  he  obtained  from 
Messrs  Slavi  Mitow  et  Cie,  of  Kezanlik,  Bulgaria,  which 
they  guaranteed  as  unsopisticated.  Mr.  Mitow  states 
that  the  mountain  air  and  climate  have  a  remarked  effect 
on  the  odor  of  otto,  and  that  produced  at  the  foot  of  the 
Balkans  is  greyer  and  less  yellow,  and  has  a  more  delicate 
fragrance  than  that  obtained  at. lower  elevations.  His 
own  gardens  yield  only  about  280  kilos,  a  year,  and  he 
purchased  a  further  800  kilos,  from  small  growers,  and 
unless  the  batches  from  all'sources  are  mixed,  the  output 
even  of  one  supplier  can  scarcely  be  of  uniform  quality. 
Mr.  Mitlow  ascribes  part  of  the  excellence  of  the  produce 
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he  himself  distills  to  the  fact  that  he  uses  English  stills, 
and  another  part  of  his  flowers  being  grown  in  the.  most 
favorable  situations. 

Poses  flourish  best  in  rich,  slightly  calcareous  soil — 
not  heavy  loam — and  on  a  slope,  so  that  stagnant  water 
cannot  collect  about  the  roots.  Shelter  must  also  be  pro- 
vided against  dry  east  winds. 

There  is  no  really  trustworthy  means  of  determining 
ihe  amount  of  added  geraniol  and  geranium  oil.  The 
amount  of  stearoptene  and  the  congealing  point  are 
sometimes  relied  on,  but  stearoptene  may  be  made  to 
cover  adulteration.  Mr.  Holmes  obtained  two  plants 
from  Messrs.  Potter  and  Clarke,  a.  few  year  since,  which 
were  said  to  be  the  source  of  Bulgarian  otto.  One  of  these 
had  flowered  in  his  garden  at  Sevenoaks,  and  proved  to 
be  Rosa  alba,  a  variety  having  little  odor.  The  other  had 
not  flowered :  it  was  presumably,  R.  damascena.  He  had 
asked  why  R.  alba  was  employed  as  a  boundary  in  the 
rose  fields,  and  was  informed  that  it  yielded  a  higher 
ratio  of  stearoptene,  and  geraniol.  The  stearoptene  has 
no  odor.  There  were  two  stearoptene  in  otto,  and  one 
might  be  derived  from  R.  alba  and  the  other  from  R. 
damascena.  Bulgarian  otto  contains  about  28  per  cent, 
citronellol,  40  per  cent,  geraniol  (including  linalool), 
1  per  cent,  phenyl-ethyl-alcohol,  besides  citral,  normal 
nonylic  alcohol,  and  probably  other  bodies.  The  stearop- 
tene equals  18  to  19  per  cent.,  and,  although  the  phenyl- 
ethyl-alcohol  amounts  to  only  1  per  cent,  in  otto,  there 
is  much  more  in  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  as  Soden  and 
Rajahn  found  25  per  cent,  in  a  product  called  "Rose- 
pure,"  obtained  by  L.  Fillet  by  treating  the  petals  with 
a  volatile  solvent.  It  would  thus  appear  that  distilled 
rose  water  from  the  flower  is  essentially  different  from 
that  made  with  otto.  French  otto,  from  a  slightly 
double-flowered  R.  ceniifolia,  differs  in  odor  from  the 
Bulgarian  oil.  This  otto  was  largely  bought  for  the 
preparation  of  white  rose  perfume.  All  roses  vary  in 
odor,  and  that  of  otto  is  not  quite  the  same,  even  as  that 
of  D.  Damascena.  At  Kezanlik,  the  buds  are  used,  as 
the  open  flowers  lose  part  of  their  perfume,  the  oil  being 
situated  in  epidermal  cells  on  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  petals.  The  buds,  with  the  calices  attached, 
are  thrown  in  „the  stills.  A  sticky  substance  adheres  to 
the  fingers  of  the  operators,  and  this  is  scraped  off  and 
sold — mainly  to  Arabs — for  smoking,  mixed  with  to- 
bacco. This  is  a  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  seta?  and 
bristles  of  the  peduncle  and  calyx  tube,  and  this  sub- 
stance must  necessarily  modify  the  fragrance  of  otto.  A 
sample  of  French  oil  made  solely  from  the  petals  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  of  extremely 
delicate  odor.  Mr.  Holmes  showed  samples  of  Bulgarian 
otto,  German  otto,  geraniol,  citronellol,  and  phenyl- 
ethyl-alcohol  from  Scimmel  and  Co.,  and  also  of 
otto  from  R.  ceniifolia  distilled  in  South  of 
France    bv    Warrick    Freres.     German    otto    contains 


from  10  to  20  per  cent,  more  stearoptene  and 
less  alcohols — particularly  citronellol — than  Bulgar- 
ian, from  which  Sehimmcls  argue  that  there  is 
geranium  oil  in  the  Balkan  product.  The  stearoptene 
from  German  oil  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that 
from  Bulgarian — viz.,  .STK!  to  .8752  at  15°  C,  and  a 
melting  point  of  32°  C.  There  is  no  reliable  means  of 
detecting  geranium  oil  in  otto.  Even  in  genuine  otto  the 
stearoptene  varies ;  it  is  greater  in  the  white  than  in  the 
red  otto-rose,  and  further  in  cold  weather,  and  as  the 
season  advances  it  increases  even  in  the  red  petals.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  as  the  stearoptene.  The  congealing 
point  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  stearoptene;  a  sample  con- 
gealing at  29°  C.  contained  28.5  per  cent.,  stearoptene;  a 
sample  congealing  a  degree  higher  contained  39  per  cent. 
The  optical  rotation  of  Bulgarian  oil  varies  from  -  2.3 
to  -  3.3 ;  in  German  oil  it  may  be  as  low  as  -  .11,  while 
with  French  otto  -  8  has  been  found,  and  in  a  Persian 
sample  -  9.  It  is  thus  absolutely  imperative  to  buy  from 
a  reliable  source.  The  odor  is  the  best  test,  and  this  is 
ascertained  most  satisfactorily  by  rubbing  a  few  drops 
with  starch  or  chalk,  or  dropping  on  blotting  paper. 
Practice  will  enable  an  expert  to  detect  the  addition  of 
geranium  oil,  and  the  characteristics  of  French,  German, 
or  Bulgarian  otto  may  be  recognized.  Some  experts 
claim  to  be  able  even  to  identify  the  district  from  which 
otto  is  derived. 

There  is  now  on  the  market  a  synthetic  otto ;  it  con- 
tains crystalline  matter,  and  thus  simulates  the  natural 
produce.  In  some  cases  otto  is  added  or  it  is  distilled 
with  rose  petals.  It  is  inferior  in  odor  to  otto,  and  is 
easily  distinguished. 

Mr.  Holmes  states  that  there  are  districts  in  the  south 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  where  good  roses  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  otto  can  be  grown,  such  as  R. 
damascena,  R.  ceniifolia,  (particularly  the  white 
flowered  variety  called  "Unique"),  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  good  English  otto  could  not  be  produced.  If  means 
could  be  devised  for  separating  the  calyx  from  the 
corolla,  the  odor  would  be  improved. 

The  following  is  from  "Prenes'  Eose  Industry  of  Bul- 
garia": A  hectare  (2f  acres)  give  generally  about 
3,000  kilos,  of  buds,  which  yield  at  most  1  kilo,  of  otto. 
The  gathering  is  done  in  the  early  morning,  and  is  com- 
pleted by  9  a.  m.,  as  roses  plucked  later  have  less  odor. 
The  roses  purchased  from  villagers  are  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  18  centimes  per  kilo,  (the  white  roses  fetch 
3  centimes  less).  The  collection  on  maker's  estate  is 
done  by  women  who  receive  2  centimes  per  kilo.  The 
harvest  lasts  not  more  than  one  month,  from  May  15th 
about  220  lbs.  per  hectare  being  ready  every  day.  In 
growing,  protection  must  be  provided  from  dry  east 
winds,  but  free  access  to  light  and  moisture  must  be  se- 
cured. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President,  Mr.  Mac- 
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Ewan  entered  a  protest  against  Mr.  Holmes's  sweeping 
ascertions  as  to  the  adulterations  of  otto.  They  might 
acquit,  at  least,  the  peasant  growers  of  fraud.  The  Bul- 
garian Government,  too,  had  done  all  it  could  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  article  by  instituting  a  law 
against  the  importation  of  otto  adulterants.  He  had  seen 
the  Shipkoff  exhibit  at  Paris,  and  had  obtained  speci- 
mens which  had  been  reported  on.  The  firms  had  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  giving  particulars  as  to  the  product  of 
each  small  grower.  He  thought  it  quite  possible  to  buy 
good  otto. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  if  one  examined  otto  by  the  nose 
a  sort  of  fractional  vaporisation  took  place. 

Mr.  Heap  stated  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  limits  would 
exclude  all  the  best  otto. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  considered  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  pure  otto,  and  he  thought  the  product 
would  vary  largely  in  different  seasons.  The  matter  of 
purity,  was  in  the  main,  one  of  price,  however. 


Shaving  Soaps  In  The  Netherlands. 

United  States  Consul  S.  Listoe  at  Kotterdam  sends 
the  following  communication  on  shaving  soaps  in  the 
Netherlands : 

The  wholesale  price  of  the  French  perfumed  cream 
shaving  soap  is,  for  twelve  porcelain  boxes,  each  contain- 
ing a  little  over  an  ounce  of  soap,  from  6  to  12  florins 
($2.40  to  $4.80) ;  and  for  a  dozen  boxes,  each  containing 
a  little  over  half  an  ounce,  from  4  to  6  florins  ($1.60  to 
$2,40) .  The  price  of  the  powder  is  from  $1.20  to  $1.80 
per  dozen  boxes.  The  shaving  soap  in  cakes  of  Dutch 
manufacture  sells  from  9  to  12  American  cents  per 
pound. 

The  retail  prices  for  the  porcelain  boxes  of  perfumed 
shaving  cream  are:  Full  boxes,  30  to  60  American  cents; 
half  boxes,  20  to  30  American  cents.  Shaving  soap  is 
sold  at  4  American  cents  per  cake.  Persons  shaving 
themselves  buy  their  soap  in  stores  or  barber  shops  at 
retail  prices. 

The  barbers  generally  buy  their  soaps  either  direct 
from  the  manufacturers  in  France  or  through  their 
agents  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Traveling  men  and 
agents  of  the  manufacturers  regularly  call  at  the  princi- 
pal barber  shops  to  solicit  orders  and  furnish  advertising 
matter. 

Soap  powder,  not  perfumed,  pays  the  same  duty  as 
"other  hard  soaps." 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  AMERICAN   SOAPS. 

The  best  means  of  advertising  shaving  soaps  is  to  fur- 
nish the  fashionable  shaving  parlors  with  attractive 
advertising  signs  to  adorn  the  walls  and  show  windows. 
These,  when  placed  properly,  always  attract  attention. 
Another  good  way  is  to  advertise  in  the  Barbiers  en  Eap- 


perscourant  (Barbers'  and  Hairdressers'  Journal),  the 
periodical  of  the  Dutch  Barbers'  and  Hairdressers' 
Association. 

Generally  speaking,  American  articles  are  favorably 
looked  upon  here,  and  the  excellent  qualities  of  our  man- 
ufactures are  duly  appreciated. 

No  statistics  exist  as  to  the  quantity  of  shaving  soap 
used  or  imported  annually ;  the  amount  must,  however, 
be  considerable,  considering  that  this  country  is  thickly 
populated. 


Soapmaking  In  Jamaica. 

The  soap  industry  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  which  at  one 
time  promised  to  develop  into  a  large  enterprise,  has  now 
almost  entirely  died  out,  owing,  manufacturers  assert, 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  the  government.  One  by  one  the 
factories  have  been  gradually  shut  down,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Andrew  De  Lisser  has  been  the  last  to  go  under.  Mr. 
De  Lisser,  interviewed  on  the  reasons  which  had  led  him 
to  shut  up  his  premises,  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  good  soap  to  compete  with  the  imported  article 
with  a  margin  of  only  about  Is.  between  what  he  was 
taxed  and  the  duty  on  soap. 

(We  have  recently  had  a  number  of  requests  for  sam- 
ple copies  of  the  Soap  Journal  from  Kingston  parties 
previously  unknown  to  us,  from  which  circumstance  we 
judge  that  the  industry  may  be  revived  there  by  some 
new  firm  or  other. — Editor  A.  S.  J.) 

^ 

Shampoos. 

The  essential  feature  is  so-called  "dry  shampoo"  is  the 
substitution  of  ammonia  for  other  alkalies.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding the  need  for  subsequent  application  of  water  is 
supposed  to  be  diminished,  as  any  excess  of  the  ammonia 
evaporates. 

The  following  formula  is  a  typical  one  for  this  class  of 
preparations : 

Ammonia  water 2  drs. 

Cologne  water 2  drs. 

Alcohol T 4  ozs 

Water 4  ozs. 

By  rubbing  this  mixture  into  the  hair  with  a  sponge  or 
towel  of  course  a  partial  transferrence  of  dirt  that  may 
be  present  will  be  effected,  but  some  washing  with  water 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  thorough  cleansing. 

For  regular  shampooing  in  which  there  is  to  be  no 
sparing  of  water,  neutral  soft  soap  is  a  desirable  agent. 
If  not  rapid  enough  in  its  action  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
customer  it  may  be  changed  in  that  respect  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  proportion  of  potassium  carbonate  or 
other  similar  alkali. 
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As  to  the  form :  a  soap  made  from  potash  always  re- 
mains soft,  and  can  consequently  be  relied  on  to  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  "paste."  Soda  soaps  on  the  contrary 
are  by  nature  hard.  When  first  made,  they  contain  quite 
a  quantity  of  water,  but  this  evaporates  as  they  are  kept 
(unless  in  closed  containers  of  course),  so  that  they 
ultimately  become  dry.  This  difficulty  may  be  largely 
overcome,  however,  when  it  is  desired  to  use  them  in 
paste  form,  by  adding  some  glycerine.  With  this  addi- 
tion they  may  be  expected  to  remain  soft  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

A  potash  soap  suitable  for  use  as  a  shampoo  may  be 
made  by  the  following  formula,  the  preparation  being 
used  as  a  "shaving  cream"  also: 

Lard 3i  lbs. 

Caustic  potassa 8  ozs. 

Water H  P*s. 

Melt  the  lard  in  a  porcelain  vessel  over  a  salt  water 
bath :  dissolve  the  potassa  in  the  water,  and  run  the  lye 
thus  formed  very  slowly  into  the  melted  grease,  stirring 
thoroughly  all  the  time,  until  saponification  is  complete 

A  "pearly"  appearance  may  be  given  to  this  prepara- 
tion by  triturating  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  mortar  with  a 
small  proportion  of  alcohol,  say  2  drams  to  each  pound 
of  the  soap. 

Perfume  can  of  course  be  added,  if  desired.  Oil  of 
bergamot  will  answer;  oil  of  bay  is  probably  better, 
though  costlier.  A  variety  of  other  essential  oils  are 
available. 

The  following  mixture  may  be  found  desirable,  the 
quantity  directed  being  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  soap 
produced  as  above: 

Oil  of  lavender \  oz. 

Oil  of  cassia 30  mins. 

Any  other  fat  may  be  substituted  for  lard  in  the  fore- 
going formula,  as  the  potassa  is  the  element  on  which 
the  permanent  softness  of  the  soap  depends.  Of  vege- 
table fats  used  in  soap  making  may  be  mentioned  palm, 
olive  and  cocoanut  oils.  Cottonseed  oil  is  said  not  to  give 
a  satisfactory  product. 

In  the  case  of  such  change,  a  variation  in  the  propor- 
tions may  be  necessary.  An  excess  of  alkali  is  readily 
determined  by  phenolphthalein  for  instance;  and  recti- 
fied of  course  by  the  admixture  of  more  fat. 

A  shampoo  paste  may  be  made  by  the  following  for- 
mula: 

White  Castile  soap 4  ozs. 

Water 6  ozs. 

Glycerin 2  ozs. 

Oil  of  lavender 5  drops. 

Oil  of  bergamot 10  drops. 

Shave  the  soap  to  ribbons,  melt  with  the  water  on  a 
water  bath,  adding  the  carbonate ;  allow  to  become  nearly 
cold  then  stir  in  the  remaining  ingredients,  with  more 
water,  if  required. 


To  this  may  be  added  if  a  more  active  preparation  is 
desired,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  potassium 
carbonate. 

The  "egg  shampoos"  are  presumably  constructed  on 
this  model,  the  title  ingredient  being  absent  as  it  would 
apparently  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  the  appearance 
doing  duty  for  it. 

Whenever  the  hair  is  washed  with  a  shampoo  the  oper- 
ator should  be  careful  to  dress  it  afterward  with  a  little 
oil  or  pomade  to  restore  the  softness  normally  produced 
by  natural  grease. — Druggists  Circular. 


Testing  Carbonate  of  Soda  and 
Caustic  Soda. 

.BY  HALFORD  STRANGE,  M.  SC. 

Having  discussed  the  general  principles  of  volumetric 
analysis,  we  now  pass  on  to  the  actual  practical  details 
of  applying  those  principles  to  the  testing  of  the  chemi- 
cals under  consideratior. 

As  one  might  suppose,  tl.'is  must  consist  principally  of 
vessels  for  measuring  liquids.  Graduated  vessels  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  required  to  measure  a 
particular  volume  of  liquid,  and  those  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  a  definite  quantity  of  liquid.  Of 
the  first  class  one  requires  several  measuring  vessels  in 
the  form  of  flasks  with  narrow  necks,  and  marked  on  the 
neck  with  horizontal  line  to  indicate  the  volume  of  liquid 
they  are  intended  to  hold  when  filled  to  this  mark —  a 
liter  (1,000  e.c.),  half  a  liter  (500  c.c),  quarter  of  a  liter 
(250  c.c),  tenth  of  a  liter  (100  c'c),  or  other  quantities 
as  the  case  might  be.  However,  the  four  I  have  men- 
tioned are  a  convenient  set  to  have,  and  are  likely  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  elementary  analysis.  In  addition, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  cylinders  graduated  every  5  c.c.  up 
to  half  a  liter  or  a  liter. 

The  measuring  vessels  used  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  liquid  are  called  pipettes,  or  bur- 
ettes. A  pipette  is  a  tube,  generally  enlarged  in  the  mid- 
dle, into  which  liquid  can  be  sucked.  It  is  graduated, 
and  as  soon  as  a  little  more  liquid  has  passed  in  than  is 
actually  required  the  finger  is  placed  over  the  top,  and 
only  removed  slightly  in  order  to  allow  the  superfluous 
liquid  to  escape.  By  the  removal  of  the  finger  the  liquid 
can  be  easily  discharged.  The  burette  is  also  an  instru- 
ment used  for  discharging  known  volumes  of  liquids, 
but,  unlike  the  pipette,  it  is  not  limited  to  one  particular 
quantity.  It  is  a  long  graduated  tube,  with  a  tap  fitted 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  any  measured  quantity  of  liquid 
can  be  delivered  into  a  vessel  beneath  it.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  surface  of  liquid  in  a  narrow  tube 
is  curved,  the  sides  being  higher  than  the  center  portion, 
and  that,  it  is  usual  to  read  the  measurement- 
from  the  lowest  portion  of  this  curve,  or  meniscus, 
as  it  is  called.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  eye,  the  bottom  of  the  meniscus,  and  the 
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graduation  on  the  burette  or  other  vessel  must  be  all  in 
the  same  straight;  line.  Sometimes  a  float  is  used  in  a 
burette,  and  the  measurement  is  taken  from  a  mark  upon 
it,  but  for  our  purposes  the  use  of  the  float  is  not  necess- 
ary. 

We  shall  need  beakers  also,  which  are  glass  vessels 
ungraduated,  made  of  thin  glass,  and  suitable  for  boiling 
liquids  in.  A  Bunsen  burner,  a  tripod,  and  some  wire 
gauze,  may  also  be  required.  Of  course,  heating  can 
be  done  by  a  small  lamp  or  spirit  stove,  but  the  color- 
less coal  gas  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  is  more  satis- 
factory.    Some  glass  stirring  rods  must  also  be  obtained. 

In  testing  acids  and  alkalies  by  means  of  normal  solu- 
tions, an  indicator  is  necessary  to  show  when  a  solution 
is  acid  and  when  alkaline.  Litmus  solution  is  an  indic- 
ator commonly  in  use.  It  is  blue  in  alkaline  solution, 
and  red  in  acid  solution.  But  it  has  one  great  disad- 
vantage in  testing  carbonate  of  soda  or  commercial 
caustic  soda.  If  carbonic  acid  gas  occurs  in  a  solution, 
litmus  is  unreliable,  because  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  a  weak  acid,  and  has  an  influence 
upon  litmus.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  therefore,  to 
employ  litmus  in  the  analysis  of  carbonates  except  under 
one  condition — the  solution  to  be  tested  must  be  used 
hot  or  frequently  boiled.  The  application  of  heat  drives 
off  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
simpler  method  can  be  adopted,  and  the  extra  labor  of 
boiling  avoided,  it  is  to  be  recommended.  Another  in- 
dicator allows  the  testing  to  be  done  while  the  solution 
is  cold,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  It  is  known  as  methylorange,  and  turns 
yellow  in  alkali  and  red  in  acid.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
indicator  to  use  in  this  case. 

The  normal  solutions  can  either  be  made  or  purchased, 
and  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  choice,  whether  the  tester 
manufacture  his  own  or  let  someone  else  do  it  for  him. 
If  he  prefers  to  make  them,  some  pure  sodium  carbonate 
is  required.  As  it  is  easier  to  purchase  pure  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  sodium  carbonate  can  be  made  from  it,  it 
is  a  better  substance  to  purchase  in  the  first  place.  The 
bicarbonate  must  be  heated  in  a  crucible  for  twenty  min- 
utes, to  a  dull  red  heat  over  the  Bunsen  burner.  In 
that  way  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  water  it  contains, 
are  driven  off,  and  it  becomes  pure  sodium  carbonate, 
the  equation  being : 

2NaHC03      =  Na2C03      +  H20        +  C02 


The  pure  sodium  carbonate  must  be  cooled  in  a 
containing  dry  air,  and  then  a  certain  quantity,  equal 
to  half  its  molecular  weight  in  grammes  (53  grammes, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  article)  must  be  dissolved  in  a 
litre  of  water,  and  the  normal  solution,  that  is  desired, 
is  ready  for  use. 

When  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic  soda  is  to  be  tested, 
a  normal  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  required.     This 


is  made  as  follows :  Sulphuric  acid  as  pure 
is  obtained.  Absolutely  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  hardly 
obtainable,  for  it  usually  contains  some  extra  water,  and 
always  a  variable  amount.  A  solution  must  be  made 
of  this,  of  about  the  right  strength  for  a  normal  solu- 
tion. It  is  exactly  right,  one  c.e.  should  neutralize  one 
c.c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  If  it 
is  too  strong,  a  little  water  is  added,  if  it  is  too  weak, 
a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  that  way  the  normal  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained. 

I  have  explained  these  methods  of  obtaining  two  nor- 
mal solutions,  for  those  who  are  in  position  to  under- 
take the  manufacture  themselves,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  purchase  the  normal  solutions  ready  made. 
They  can  be  obtained  accurately  prepared,  and,  with 
these  in  hand,  the  work  of  testing  is  a  comparatively 
slight  matter.  A  sample  of  sodium  carbonate — say  soda 
ash — has  to  be  tested.  It  is  assumed  for  the  moment 
to  be  pure,  and  as  though  a  normal  solution  were  to  be 
made,  53  grammes  of  it  are  weighed  out  and  dissolved 
in  a  litre  of  water.  A  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  thus 
formed  are  put  in  a  breaker,  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
indicator,  methly-orange,  are  added.  It  will  be  yellow- 
ish in  color.  Now,  from  the- burette,  previously  filled, 
the  normal  solution  is  run  into  the  beaker.  It  is  well 
to  note  here,  that  the  portion  of  the  burette  below  the 
tap,  should  be  full  both  before  and  after  the  normal 
solution  is  run  in.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  be  run 
in  until  the  last  drop  turns  the  methyl-orange  red,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  exceed  this  amount.  Another 
point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  solution  in  the  beaker 
should  be  frequently  agitated  to  insure  satisfactory  mix- 
ing of  the  two  solutions. 

If  the  sample  of  sodium  carbonate  were  absolutely 
pure,  the  100  c.c.  of  the  solution  taken  would,  of  course, 
require  100  c.c.  of  the  normal  acid  solution.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  only  of  50  per  cent,  strength,  50  c.c.  of  the 
normal  solution  will  have  been  needed.  In  short,  by 
the  arrangement  of  quantities  suggested  above,  the  per- 
centage strength  of  the  tested  sample  will  be  indicated 
by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  the  normal  solution  required. 

It  is  of  course  apparent,  that  by  suitably  altering  the 
quantity  of  the  sample  taken,  seminormal,  decinormal, 
or  other  fractional  solutions  may  be  employed  in  place 
of  the  normal  solution. 

The  testing  of  caustic  soda  is  conducted  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  Caustic  soda  is  almost  sure  to  contain 
a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  therefore, 
methyl-orange  will  again  be  the  most  suitable  indicator 
to  use.  The  only  difference  between  the  process  of  test- 
ing caustic  soda  and  that  of  testing  carbonate  of  soda, 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  their  molecular  weights  are 
different.  I  pointed  that  out  in  my  last  article,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  the  molecular  weight 
of  caustic  soda  is  40,  and  that  40  grammes  will  be  re- 
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quired  to  the  litre  in  consequence  or  to  prepare  a  solu- 
tion for  testing. 

From  this  article  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  quite  within 
the  province  of  any  one  purchasing  carbonate  of  soda; 
to  determine  the  alkalinity  of  particular  samples,  and 
thus  to  estimate  their  value. — Paper  Trade  Journal 


Ceara  Wax. 

The  South  American  Journal  recently  published  an 
article  from  a  contributor  regarding  "carnauba  wax," 
called  Ceara  wax  in  the  United  States,  which  is  char- 
acterized as  "one  of  the  most  curious  products  of  nature," 
and  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  dust  on  the 
leaves  of  the  carnauba  palm  tree  (Corypalia  cerifera). 
This  variety  of  the  palm  is  to  be  found  in  vast  numbers 
on  the  margins  of  the  River  Jaguaribe  and  its  affluents 
in  all  the  districts  of  Aracaty,  as  well  as  along  other 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Ceara,  Brazil.  It  is  also  to  be 
found  in  smaller  areas  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Piau- 
chy,  Parahyba  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Although  the  tree  has  many  other  qualities  which 
render  it  of  service  to  man,  its  most  valuable  product 
is  its  wax.  Last  year  the  amount  of  this  wax  exported 
was  about  1,000  tons.  One  firm  in  Aracaty  sent  over 
500  tons  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  United 
States  consumes  the  largest  quantity  in  the  manufacture 
of  phonograph  and  gramophone  record  cylinders.  The 
wax  is  also  used  in  stearine  candle  preparations  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  candles  firmness  and  adding  bril- 
liancy to  the  flame.  Another  use  is  to  give  luster  to 
yellow  and  russet  boots  and  shoes,  and  to  harness,  while 
it  is  also  used  as  a  polish  for  hardwood  floors. 

The  crop  is  gathered  and  prepared  from  September 
to  March,  that  being  the  summer  season  in  Ceara.  In 
favorable  seasons  the  tree  is  richest  in  wax  about  the 
middle  of  January.  .  From  each  tree  about  six  young 
leaves  not  yet  fully  opened  are  gathered  by  means  of 
pruning  shears  fixed  upon  a  long  pole,  and  this  is  re- 
peated twice  more  during  the  season.  The  first  quality 
of  wax  is  produced  from  the  tenderest  leaves.  Generally 
it  takes  from  2,000  to  5,000  leaves  to  produce  enough 
powder  or  dust  to  make  15  kilograms  of  wax.  The 
leaves,  when  gathered  and  selected — first  and  second 
qualities — are  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
days.  When  dry  they  may  be  put  into  a  storehouse  for 
an  indefinite  time  or  until  required  for  use  by  the  pro- 
ducer. The  leaves  are  then  covered  by  a  whitish  dust 
or  powder,  which  is  brushed  off  in  a  tightly  closed  room. 
The  leaves  are  then  beaten  with  switches,  the  dust  falling 
to  the  floor.  This  dust  is  afterward  swept  up,  placed  in 
a  tin  vessel  half  full  of  boiling  water,  and  kept  boiling 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  the  wax  gathers  in 
a  mass  on  the  top  of  the  water.  It  is  then  removed  and 
placed  in  a  coarse-meshed,  cotton  cloth  strainer  to  allow 


any  water  to  drain  off.  When  dry,  the  result  is  a  mass 
of  light  yellow,  hard,  vitreous  wax.  After  the  powder 
has  been  extracted,  the  palm  leaves  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hats,  matting  and  brooms.  A  fiber  called 
tucum  is  also  obtained  from  the  leaves,  while  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  the  leaves  are  used  in  thatching 
houses.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  has  a  black  pulp  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  is  eaten  both  by  human  beings  and 
animals.  The  seed  resembles  a  small  cocoanut  and 
makes  good  food  for  pigs.  It  is  used  also  as  an  adulter- 
ant for  roasted  coffee  after  it  is  ground. 

On  this  wax  the  State  of  Ceara  collects  an  export 
duty  of  10  per  cent.,  with  5  per  cent,  additional  on  the 
official  value,  which  is  declared  every  month. — Bureau 
American  Republic. 


Formula  For  Hair  Dyes. 

The  following  formula  are  reprinted  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  (Eng.),  from  Pharm.  Zeitung: 

Black  Hair  Dyes. — (1)  The  hair  is  washed  with 
soap  or  weak  soda  solution  to  remove  grease,  then  moist- 
ened with  a  2  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
to  which  excess  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  then  al- 
loAved  to  dry,  and  again  treated  with  a  3  to  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  with 
a  G  to  8  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  (2) 
(a)  sodium  thiosulphate,  50;  distilled  water,  500;  (b) 
lead  acetate,  11;  distilled  water,  500.  Mix  the  solu- 
tions, and  add  glycerine,  75;  alcohol  (90  per  cent.), 
60 ;  allow  to  settle,  decant  and  filter,  and  keep  protected 
from  light.  Directions  for  use:  Sponge  the  hair  each 
day,  during  first  three  days,  then  every  fourth  day,  and 
finally  every  eighth  day.  (3)  Rub  the  hair  with  dilute 
solution  of  lead  acetae,  200;  glycerin,  80;  rose  water. 
250;  precipitated  sulphur,  3.  (4)  Ammonium  hypo- 
sulphite cryst,  30  Gm. ;  lead  acetate,  15  Gm. ;  distilled 
water,  1,000  Gm. ;  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  15  Gm. ;  glyc- 
erin, 15  Gm. ;  essential  oil  of  almonds,  10  drops.  The 
salts  are  dissolved  separately  in  water,  the  solutions  fil- 
tered and  mixed;  the  remaining  water  added,  and  fin- 
ally the  alcohol,  glycerin  and  oil.  The  mixture  must 
be  kept  from  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

Black  or  Brown  Hair  Dyes. — (1)  In  varying 
concentrations,  solutions  of  the  following  bodies  give 
results  varying  from  yellow  to  the  deepest  blue-black. 
Para-phenylene-diamine,  dimethyl-para  phenylene-dia- 
mine,  tolylenepara-phenylene-diamine.  (2)  By  the  ap- 
lication  to  the  hair  with  a  small  brush,  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  per  manganate  15,  distilled  water  200, 
every  shade  of  brown  may  be  obtained.  (3)  Powdered 
peat  free  from  sand  1,  is  macerated  for  two  days  with 
solution  of  ammonia,  10,  and  water,  5,  heated  to  boil- 
ing, and  strained  through  linen,  then  evaporated  to  a 
syrup  on  the  water  bath.     The  brown  extract  is  dis- 
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solved  in  distilled  water,  10,  and  alcohol,  2,  and  per- 
fumed with  eau  de  Cologne.  The  hair  is  thoroughly 
moistened  with  this  brown  fluid.  (4)  Brown  Hair  Dye: 
Pyrogallol,  0.5  Gm. ;  brandy,  30  Gm. ;  Peru  balsam,  1 
Gm. ;  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  q.s.  (5  to  6  drops).  (5) 
Walnut  Extract  Hair  Dye:  The  green  outer  shells  of 
walnuts  are  beaten  up  and  then  digested  for  several 
days  with  water,  until  a  dark  brown  fluid  is  obtained; 
this  is  evaporated  to  a  thick  extract,  mixed  with  twice 
its  bulk  of  fat,  or  oil,  and  the  whole  gently  heated  till 
all  the  water  has  been  driven  off.  (6)  Bismuth  Hair 
Dye:  Metallic  bismuth,  100  Gm.,  is  dissolved  in  the 
requisite  amount  of  nitric  acid  (about  280  Gm.),  and 
after  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid,  97  Gm.,  dissolved  in 
as  little  water  as  possible,  this  solution  is  precipitated 
with  a  large  excess  of  water.  The  precipitate  is  washed 
free  from  acid,  and  dissolved  in  ammonia.  In  his  solu- 
tion, sodium  sulphite,  75  Gm.  is  dissolved,  and  finally 
glycerin,  2  to  5  per  cent.,  is  added.  This  solution  con- 
tains about  5  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  and  should  be  applied 
once  daily.  (7)  (a)  Glycerin,  10.15;  ammonium  chlor- 
ide, 6.42;  water,  76.18;  bismuth  nitrate,  7.25.  (b) 
Pyrogallic  acid,  1.05 ;  sodium  hyposulphite,  13.68 ;  gaul- 
theria  water,  85.27.  Dissolve  separately  and  mix  before 
using.  (8)  Pyrogallol  Hair  Dyes:  Pyrogallic  acid,  8, 
is*  dissolved  in  alcohol,  16,  and  sodium  sulphide,  1,  in 
water,  48,  and  the  solutions  mixed.  (9)  Pyrogallic 
acid,  15,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.),  30;  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  2.5,  in  water, 
100.  (10)  Hager's  Hair  Dye:  Copper  sulphate,  2.5; 
copper  acetate,  2.5;  pyrogallic  acid,  5;  water,  95;  am- 
monia, 5,  are  dissolved  together.  A  second  solution, 
consisting  of  potassium  neutral  chromate,  10;  water, 
100,  is  prepared.  The  hair  is  treated  with  the  first 
solution,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  the  second  solution 
is  applied. 

To  Produce  Fair  Hair.— (1)  Apply  diluted  hydro- 
gen peroxide  solution,  after  cleaning  the  hair.  (2)  Ac- 
cording to  Dietrich,  the  following  solutions  may  be 
used:  (a)  Potassium  permanganate,  5 ;  distilled  water, 
95.  (b)  Sodium  thiosulphate,  1;  distilled  water,  25. 
The  hair  is  washed  in  weak  soda  solution,  then  with 
hot  water,  and  dried.  Solution  (a)  is  then  applied  with 
a  comb  and  brush,  and  the  stain  on  the  skin  removed 
by  rubbing  with  soap  and  solution  (b).  (3)  The  hair 
is  moistened  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  iron  acetate, 
1 ;  silver  nitrate,  1 ;  bismuth  nitrate,  2 ;  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water,  10.  After  an  hour  the  color  is  brought 
out  with  potassium  bisulphide  dissolved  in  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  water.  Instead  of  the  first  solution  a  mixture 
of  stannous  chloride,  2;  and  calcium  hydrate,  3,  with 
water,  10,  may  be  used.  (4)  For  Golden  Hair.-  A 
diluted  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  used,  with  ammon- 
ium sulphide  as  a  mordant.  A  fine  golden  tint  is  ob- 
tained bv  the  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of 


lead,  followed  by  a  solution  of  potassium  chromate.  The 
color  may  be  obtained  of  a  darker  shade  by  the  addition 
to  the  lead  nitrate  solution  of  5  drops  of  solution  of 
basic  lead  acetate.  This  dye  is,  of  course,  not  quite 
harmless.  To  Darken  Red  Hair.-  Saccharated  solution 
of  lime,  3.5;  glycerin,  15;  jockey  club,  7;  alcohol  (90 
per  cent.),  15 ;  water,  to  100.  Treat  the  hair  daily  with 
this  solution. 


The  Production  Of  Saop. 

The  aphorism  of  Liebig,  writes  Mr.  A.  H.  Hoffman, 
manufacturing  chemist,  in  "La  Nature,"  that  the  civ- 
ilization and  comfort  of  a  people  are  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  production  of  soap,  has  been  verified  by  its  extraor- 
dinary development.  Limited  at  first  to  the  exclusive 
employment  of  carbonated  alkalis  extracted  from  wood 
ashes,  it  was  long  conducted  in  a  primitive  fashion; 
but  when  industrial  chemistry  was  revolutionized  by  the 
production  of  artificial  soda  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid,  France  was  the  first 
country  to  inaugurate  a  rational  manufacture  founded 
on  chemical  laws.  It  received  an  impetus  from  the  re- 
markable investigations  of  the  illustrious  chemist  Chev- 
reul,  who  determined  clearly  the  principles  involved. 
And  it  has  gone  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  especially  since  the 
appearance  in  commerce  of  fatty  materials  formerly  un- 
known. Many  of  these  products  present  new  and  char- 
acteristic properties,  and  invite  scientific  study.  The 
consequences  have  been  highly  beneficial.  Increased  do- 
mestic requirements  have  met  with  a  response,  and  tex- 
tile industry  has  secured  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  varied 
applications. 

The  old  soaps  of  oleic  acid,  types  of  the  former  Mar- 
seillais  fabrication,  compounded  with  the  oil  of  olives, 
sesame,  or  nut  oil,  have  lost  their  importance,  the  public 
preferring  white  soaps,  plain  or  mottled.  Soaps  are 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  concrete  oils  (cocoa,  palm- 
kernel,  nowrah),  which  enter  into  the  combination  with 
the  oils  of  cottonseed,  arichide,  sesame,  and  other  fatty 
materials. 

The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  one  or  in  two  opera- 
tions, according  to  the  kind  of  soap  desired. 

In  the  usual  process,  consisting  of  two  operations,  the 
oil,  or  mixture  of  oily  materials,  is  passed  into  the  boiler 
before  forming  the  base — white  cottonseed  oil,  arichide 
oil,  sesame  oil,  bone  grease,  beef  tallow,  lard — say,  1,000 
kilos.  Water,  to  the  extent  of  1,000  or  1,200  kilos,  is 
added.  The  boiling  is  commenced,  and  then  is  intro- 
duced, little  by  little,  moderating  the  heat,  the  lye 
formed  by  400  or  450  kilos  of  a  solution  of  carbonated 
soda  of  20"  Be.  and  caustic-soda  lye,  1,000  or  1,100  kilos, 
of  25°  Be.  The  saponification  is  sometimes  quickly  ac- 
complished; under  other  conditons  prolonged  attention 
is  necessary.  The  final  adjustment  of  the  requisite 
quantity  of  lye  is  too  delicate  an  operation,  and  presents 
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an  economic  side  of  too  much  interest  to  be  communi- 
cated by  soapmakers  to  every  comer.  When  this  is  prop- 
erly regulated,  the  boiling  is  .allowed  to  proceed  as  long 
as  necessary,  followed  by  the  clarification  and  refining. 
The  soap  is  charged  with  a  complementary  quantity  of 
caustic  lye,  and  the  heat  increased,  so  that  the  lye  shall 
be  constantly  thrown  to  the  top.  This  is  continued  until 
a  granulated  appearance  is  communicated  to  the  soap. 
The  fire  is  then  stopped,  and  the  mixture  left  to  repose 
until  the  next  day,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
posit of  foreign  substances.  The  refining  lye  is  removed 
and  replaced  with  hot  water. 

Then  comes  the  second  phase  of  the  process,  which 
consists  in  forming  in  the  mass  of  the  neutral  soap  al- 
ready existing  a  complementary  soap,  composed  of  con- 
crete oils ;  on  this  depend  the  final  qualities  of  the  prod- 
uct. Coprah,  palm,  and  mowrah  oils,  separately  or 
mixed,  are  added  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  oil  materials  of  the  soap  first  formed.  The  fire 
under  the  boiler  being  renewed,  the  quantity  of  caustic 
and  non-caustic  lyes  necessary  for  the  concrete  oil  em- 
ployed is  poured  in.  The  heat  is  increased  moderately, 
and  when  the  whole  mass  is  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  the  suitable  proportion  of  saline  solution  is  added. 
When  the  boiling  reaches  the  right  point,  the  fire  is 
stopped,  the  boiler  is  covered,  and  the  next  day,  after 
the  scum  forming  on  the  top  is  removed,  the  soap  is 
conveyed  into  the  cooling  receptacles,  whence  it  emerges 
to  be  prepared  and  packed  for  sale. 

Thus  we  have  constituted  a  type  of  soap.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  modified  in  various  ways,  to  meet  the  taste  of 
purchasers.  Palm  oil,  yellow  or  white,  may  take  the 
place  of  coprah  oil,  communicating  a  yellow  or  creamy 
color  and  an  agreeable  perfume.  Colophony  may  also 
'  be  added  to  the  initial  soap,  and  the  product  will  possess 
special  advantages  when  used  with  limy  waters. 

Our  typical  soap  has  excellent  qualities,  but  it  is  un- 
like the  old  Marseillais  product.  We  can,  however,  im- 
part the  appearance  of  the  old,  while  preserving  the 
qualities  of  the  new.  Let  us  consider  our  product  at 
the  stage  last  mentioned. 

Instead  of  lowering  the  fire,  let  us  introduce  gradually 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  marine  salt  solution  to  cause 
the  soap  to  float  on  the  lye,  and  let  it  boil  for  some 
hours,  and  then  rest,  with  the  boiler  well  covered.  In 
forty-eight  hours  we  shall  obtain  a  mass  entirely  sep- 
arated from  all  the  glycerine  and  impurities,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  will  be  reduced,  and  the  soap  thus 
formed  will  be  typical  soap,  what  the  Marseillais  people 
call  "a  72  per  cent,  soap,"  containing  from  60  to  64 
per  cent,  of  fat  acids,  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  alkali,  and 
30  to  34  per  cent,  of  water.  A  suitable  addition  of 
water  in  the  course  of  the  process  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
duce what  is  designated  at  Marseilles  and  Paris  as  "a 
60  per  cent,  soap,"  and  now  of  current  sale.     This  typi- 


cal soap  can  well  assimilate  the  chemical  products  ferric 
sulphite,  ferric  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  ocer,  &c,  for 
producing  the  mottled  appearance;  this  marbling  is 
to-day  effected  in  a  single  operation. 

It  is  to  these  soaps  of  direct  saponification  that  cocoa 
and  palm,  the  Cochin-China  palm  oils,  owe  their  im- 
mense prestige,  and  which  will  occasion  their  increasing 
use  in  the  future. 

The  soapmakers  who  first  tried  these  oils  noticed  that 
the  proportion  of  water  necessary  for  the  combination  of 
their  fat  acids  was  greater  than  with  the  former  oils. 
It  seems  therefore  possible,  to  increase  the  yield  without 
adulteration.  This  information  reversed  the  opinions 
that  had  been  entertained,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
more  advantageous  production  of  soaps.  The  absorbing 
qualities  of  these  oils  have  rendered  incontestable  serv- 
ice, and  have  become  the  object  of  close  study.  We 
ought  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  modifications  secured 
in  the  processes.  Every  fatty  material  of  good  quality 
may  serve  for  the  production  of  soaps  in  one  operation, 
but  whites  and  those  not  possessing  a  strong  odor  arc 
preferable. 

We  will  take  the  Echweg  soap  as  a  sample:  1,000 
kil.  of  fatty  materials,  bone  grease,  and  coprah  oil,  or 
lard  and  concrete  oils,  are  combined  in  a  boiler  with 
1,200  kil.  of  lye  of  caustic  soda  of  25°;  350  kil.  of 
water;  300  kil.  of  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  o<f 
20°  Be.,  and  200  kil.  of  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
of  22°  Be.  A  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained  by  a  mod- 
erate fire. 

The  proportion  of  lyes  above  indicated  is  evidently 
too  great  with  reference  to  the  fatty  materials  employed. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  of  500  kil. 
of  sodium  silicate  of  34°  Be.  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  caustic  soap  formed,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  add 
500  to  600  kil.  of  saline  solutions  and  a  mixture  of 
potassium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  the  elevated 
yield  of  certain  recent  makes  can  be  readily  compre- 
hended. 

The  above  soap,  although  it  is  somewhat  caustic,  is 
a  good  soap,  however  great  the  yield  may  be.  Formerly 
it  would  have  been  called  an  adulterated  soap.  By  using 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  soaps  manufactured  abroad 
on  a  large  scale,  and  having  a  regular  sale,  though  too 
long  ignored  in  France. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  processes  of  direct 
saponification  have  allowed  of  the  variation  in  the  per- 
centage of  water  and  of  lyes,  and  have  also  given  rise 
to  excellent  soaps  intermediary  between  soft  soaps  and 
the  so-called  loaded  soaps.  I  repeat  that  the  qualities 
of  these  products  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  old 
soaps,  which  have  so  legitimately  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  country.  A  good  soap  of  this  kind,  one 
showing  that  France  can  excel  in  this  line,  is  thus  pro- 
duced:    475  kil.  of  cocoa  oil,  250  kil.  of  palm-kernel 
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oil,  140  kil.  of  vegetable  oil,  are  melted  together,  and 
combined  with  1,100  kil.  of  lye  of  caustic  soda  of  20° 
Be.  and  about  250  kil.  of  carbonate  lyes  (potash  and 
soda).  As  the  saponification  proceeds,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  hot  water  is  added.  When  the  mixture  be- 
comes transparent,  the  marine  salt  solution  of  18°  is 
added,  until  a  firm  product  is  obtained.  It  is  excellent, 
whether  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  use. 

Special  dressing  soaps  are  demanded  in  certain  trades. 
These  are  made  by  means  of  cocoa  oils  mixed  with  lard 
or  of  oleins  well  washed,  combined  with  oils  of  cocoa, 
of  palmiste,  or  of  palm.  It  is  a  delicate  operation ;  the 
proportions  of  water  and  of  lyes  must  be  regulated  in  a 
manner  almost  mathematical.  On  this  account  many 
soapmakers  do  not  succeed  well. 

Soft  soaps  of  potash  base  have  also  undergone  trans- 
formation by  the  employment  of  potassic  salts  in  new 
conditions.  The  oils  of  linseed,  of  maize,  of  hemp,  and 
oleic  acid  are  combined  with  lyes  of  20°  Be.  (two-thirds 
caustic,  one-third  carbonated)  ;  colophonies  are  added 
(15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fatty  bodies), 
and  fecula.  From  these  materials  and  proportions,  en- 
ormous quantities  are  manufactured  in  the  North. 
Their  reputation  is  occasioned  by  their  great  solubility 
in  water.  In  this  industry  the  will  of  the  buyer  is 
often  the  law  for  the  manufacturer,  and  it  becomes  em- 
barrassing to  regulate  the  production  in  accordance  with 
the  price  offered. 

(to  be  continued.) 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  9  :  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  by  whom  the 
Crosby  soap  press  is  made,  or  the  nearest  dealer  to  us 
from  whom  we  could  purchase  one. — B.  C. 

Question  10:  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  send 
us  a  useful  recipe  for  transparent  glycerine  soap  made 
without  alcohol. — 

Question  11 :  Please  give  us  the  names  of  one  or 
two  firms  who  manufacture  polishing  soaps  and  com- 
pounds in  cakes. — H.  C.  Gr. 


Answers  In  Brief. 

E.  S.  &  Co.,  England :  If  you — like  some  other  firms 
— believe  to  have  reasons  for  giving  orders  for  any  of 
our  publications  to  subscription  agencies,  or  to  book 
dealers,  instead  of  to  us  directly,  we  are  certainly  not 
concerned  with  any  loss  you  may  incur  thereby !  We 
clon't  mind  saying  that  we  mailed  a  book  to  the  party 


named  two  months  ago,  but  whom  they  intend  to  deliver 
it  to,  whether  to  you  or  to  some  one  else,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Since  you  preferred  to  avoid  direct 
communication  when  ordering,  you  will  have  to  do  the 
same  with  your  complaint. 

M.  Co.  of  New  York:  Change  of  price  has  been 
noted  for  future  reference.     Thanks. 

C.  O.  S.  of  111:     Which  one? 

M.  of  Mexico :  The  press  offered  for  sale,  as  you  ob- 
served correctly,  is  a  Dopp  press — which  means  "made 
by  Dopp",  and  therefore  is  not  identical  with  the  make 
you  are  looking  for.  Indeed,  the  party  offering  this 
press  is  looking  for  the  other  make  himself,  we  under- 
stood. 

T.  B.  of  Texas:  Owing  to  the  modesty  of  the  firm 
you  enquire  after,  we  have  sent  you  its  name  and  address 
by  mail  rather  than  drag  it  into  these  columns. 

W.  C.  B.  of  N.  Y.:  We  have  no  catalogues  of  soap 
making  machinery,  but  have  referred  your  enquiry  to 
the  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  who  make  soap  presses,  etc. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patentsand  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TBADEMABKS. 

37,648.  Soap.  Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co.,  New  York, 
]SI .  Y.  Essential  feature  the  words  "King  Cole's"  and 
a  pictorial  representation  of  King  Cole. 

37,469.  Eau-de-colognes,  soaps,  waters,  and  lotions 
for  toilet  purposes.  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Eau  de 
Cologne  Fabriek,  Voorheen  J.  C.  Boldoot,  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands.  Essential  feature :  A  rectangular  border 
inclosing  a  panel  and  composed  of  views  of  the  princi- 
pal historic  buildings  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  associated 
with  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Cologne  and  coats 
of  arms  of  the  registrant  flanking  the  representation 
of  the  city. 

37,499.  Soaps  and  perfumery.  Colgate  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     Essential  feature  the  word  "Dactylis." 

37,515.  Soap  compound.  Hattie  M.  Wilson,  Water- 
loo, la.  Essential  feature:  A  monogram  composed  of 
the  letters  "S  C"  and  "H  M  W"  and  the  representation 
of  a  cutting-punch. 


LABELS. 

8,857.     Title:     "Colman's  Centrifugal  Blue."     (For 
laundry  blue).     J.  &  J.  Colman,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

8,872.     Title:     "Pine  Shampoo."      (For  shampoo). 
Pine  Eye  Shampoo  company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  assignment  of  C.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  is  reported.  This  firm  was  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  soap  manufacturing  business. 


The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co.,  owing  to  its 
rowing  business,  has  added  $50,000  to  its  capital  stock. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  of  New 
York  for  a  pretty  desk  calendar,  which  is  both  an  orna- 
ment and  a  convenience. 


We  learn  with  regret  that  M.  J.  O'Hara,  a  long  time 
soapmaker,  met  with  a  painful  accident  on  January  27th, 
while  taking  out  a  kettle  of  soap  at  Stanley's  Soap 
Works,  'in  New  York  city,  burning  his  eyes  and  face 
with  hot  soap.  We  trust  he  may  recover  soon  and 
completely. 


The  Theo.  Eicksecker  Co.,  New  York,  whose  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Dec.  22,  has  found  a  new  loca- 
tion at  74  Eeade  street. 


A.  A.  Maginnis  of  New  Orleans  died  on  Dec.  28,  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  business  trip. 
Deceased,  who  was  nearly  sixty  years  old,  was  the  son 
of  the  first  manufacturer  of  cottonseed  oil,  and  had  been 
connected  with  the  oil  and  soap  business  nearly  all  his 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  large  interests  in  the  fertilizing, 
warehouse,  sugar  planting  and  banking  lines. 


John  Crosfield,  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  Crosfield  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Warrington,  England,  died  recently  of  bronchitis 
at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  had  been  at  various  times 
chairman  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  member  of 
the  town  council  and  Mayor  of  Warrington.  The  father 
of  the  deceased  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Joseph 
Crosfield  &  Sons. 


The  Manufacturing  Perfumers'  association  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  in  New  York  city  on  Feb.  13-14. 
The  meeting  is  expected  to  be  an  unusually  interesting 
one,  as  it  will  deal  with  a  number  of  important  subjects, 
such  as  the  proposed  French  treaty  which  threatens  to 
lower  the  tariff  schedule  of  perfumery  to  a  disastrous 
extent  and  the  subject  of  lower  freight  rates. 


A  peanut  oil  factory  has  been  projected  for  the  city 
of  Petersburg,  Va.,  which  is  the  leading  market  for  pea- 
nuts of  this  countrv. 


H.  J.  Heister  of  Chicago  has  withdrawn  from  the 
firm  of  Geo.  Lueders  &  Co. 


The  business  of  A.  M.  Todd  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  A.  M.  Todd  Co. 


The  Luckel,  King  &  Cake  Soap  Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 


F.  Trenkamp,  who  has  been  a  soap  manufacturer  in 
this  city  for  over  50  years,  last  month  lost  a  sister  by 
death,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 


The  Markets. 

Tallow  :  New  Y^ork  city  6-]-  in  hhds ;  market  rather 
quiet  in  sympathy  with  lard  prices,  though  supplies  are 
reported  rather  small.  Sales  of  country  make  at  6  to 
6-Jc  as  to  quality.  Western  sales  range  from  6|  to  7c 
for  prime  packers;  6|  to  6§  for  country. 

Grease:  A  white'  71  to  7|c;  B  white  61  to  6fc; 
yellow  5  J-  to  5&c;  bone  and  house  51  to  5|c. 

Cottonseed  Oil:  Last  sales  reported  from  New 
York  at  41-|  to  4?e  for  prime  yellow.  The  market  has 
been  growing  duller  and  duller  for  the  past  weeks,  large- 
ly owing  to  conditions  in  the  lard  trade. 

Corn  Oil:     Firmer;  5.60c  to  5fc  as  to  quantity. 

Cocoanut  Oil:  Ceylon  held  at  8c  for  spot;  7|c  for 
stock  to  arrive.  Cochin:  8|-  to  9  asked  for  supply  on 
spot  and  8-J-  to  8|-c  for  supplies  under  way. 

Olive  Foots:  Declined  slightly;  5|  to  5£c  for  spot 
goods;  J:c  less  for  new  crop  to  arrive. 

Palm  Oil:  5^c  for  prime  red  oil;  6c  for  Lagos; 
palm  kernel  unchanged  at  6-Jc. 

Eed  Oil  :  Saponified,  6 -J  to  6^c  asked,  with  little  de- 
mand. 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


344    Home  Soap  Co 

..N.Y. 

Facine340 

345    Columbia  Ref" 

g.&  M'f'g 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Co.  Ltd.,  New 

Orleans. 

Sentinel  340 
Peach  Blue  340 

Perfecto  121 

Blue  Monday  340 

Dactylis  11 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Marveline  300 

Chlorine  340 

Geyser  343 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Rex  Cremo340 

Kazan  343 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Flip  345 

Blue  Chip  340 

Long  Shot  345 

Blue  Olive  340 

White  Pine  Castile 

344 

Blue  Coco  340 

Sorosis  340 

Yellow  Palm  340 

Rex  Family  340 

Green  Palm  340 

Gusher  340 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Palm  Oil  S.  Powder  340 

An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them."  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 
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Die 

with 

Christy's 

Patent 

Guide-Pin 

Attachment 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  C.  Christy  Engraving  Co. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of   SOAP    DIES,     BOX    PRINTING    PLATES. 

Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  lor  Your  Consideration. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP 


SUPPLIES 


OF     ALL     KINDS 


MAKERS 

«£3»        «£3*        e^3» 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.       Ask    us   for   figures   before   making   any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH  MORE! 

f,r    fC    »ic    ff    fie    fiC    fie    fiC    fie    yg 

In   writing   to    any   of   our   advertisers  please 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  ,  0  T         _   ,_         _ 

Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Kates  on  Application,      mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


1 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDICES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  March  1 


V 


VOL. 


No.   7. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


AND 


Manufacturing  Chemist. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 


PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN  REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

135  00 
75  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments ofWANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  ahsolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


A  meeting  of  toilet  soap  mamifa^aarers  w%  held  in 
Pittsburg  last  month  and  resulted  in  the  f orjiiation  of 
the  National  Toilet  Soap  m^nufactur^W'  Associa- 
tion, whose  object  it  is  to  "corree^akasesand  protect 
the  public  and  the  industry  against  the  various  illegiti- 
mate schemes  of  irresponsible  parties."  Charles  H. 
Grilfus  of  the  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Frank  C.  Bushnell  of  New  York,  secretary;  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Louis  H.  Waltke  of  St.  Louis,  A.  P. 
Dobson  of  Chicago,  L.  L.  Eavenson  of  Philadelphia,  W. 
C.  Woolwine  of  Nashville. 

The  soap  trade,  as  well  as  the  perfumery  trade,  is  now 
pretty  thoroughly  organized  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  soon  to  record  valuable  results  accomplished. 


Making  designs  in  cakes  of  soap  is  a  problem  brought 
once  more  to  our  attention  by  the  granting  of  a  patent 
to  a  Cincinnati  man  for  a  plotter-like  apparatus,  which 
will  produce  soap  cakes  bearing  certain  designs  of  given 
color  in  differently  colored  soap  cakes.  There  have  been 
invented  (and  in  some  instances  patented)  several  ways 
for  accomplishing  somewhat  similar  results;  thus,  we 
have  seen  transparent  soap  enclosing  printed  matter, 
soaps  provided  with  "indelible"  trade-marks  by  means 
of  needles  carrying  coloring  matter  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cake  so  that  the  trade-mark  could  not  be 
washed  away;  and  the  writer  of  these  lines  many  years 
ago  amused  himself  one  day  with  whittling  a  design  into 
a  soap  cake,  coloring  the  soap  so  cut  out  and  pressing  it 
back  again  to  form  a  colored  trade-mark  extending 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  a  cake  of  white  soap. 
Mr.  Schmidt  of  Chicago  has  also  shown  us  specimens  of 
a  somewhat  similar  kind,  made  by  him  in  a  more  perfect 
and  less  whittlesome  fashion.  The  invention  just  pat- 
ented is  described  in  a  specification  so  full  of  side  eleva- 
tions, longitudinal  sections,  apertures,  design-cores, 
shafts,  pulley-bands,  stopples,  chambers,  and  worms  and 
other  tilings,  and  is  so  lengthy  that  we  can  hardly  re- 
print it  in  full,  but  we  consider  the  item  interesting  be- 
cause we  cannot  help  believing  that  some  day  a  cake  of 
that  kind  will  "take"  and  earn  good  profits  for  its  maker. 
So,  if  anyone  feels  interested,  just  let  him  send  for  pat- 
ent specifications  No.  692,493. 


Having  been  obliged,  time  and  again,  to  reject  manu- 
scripts submitted  to  us  for  publication  by  professional 
writers,  we  desire  to  state — in  hopes  that  it  may  do  some 
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good — that  we  believe  it  good  policy  to  pay  cash  for  only 
such  articles  as  are  of  a  strictly  technical  and  practical 
character.  If  anyone  desires  to  submit  to  us  articles  of 
real  merit,  articles  which  our  subscribers  may  hope  to 
profit  from,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pay  reasonably  for  such 
matter  if  deemed  of  sufficient  value.  But  poetry,  stories, 
encyclopaedic  compilations  known  to.  everyone  in  the  soap 
business,  .and  similar  writings  of  a  general  character,  we 
are  not  in  position  to  pay  the  "usual  rates"  for. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  New  York 
on  Feb.  13  and  14,  as  previously  announced.  President 
J.  E.  Davis  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  goods  of  domestic  manufacture  in  place  of  im- 
ported goods  and  then  reverted  briefly  to  the  prevailing 
trade  evils  all  too  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  dating  in- 
voices ahead,  consignments  subject  to  return  of  goods 
remaining  unsold,  offering  of  prizes,  undue  allowances 
for  claims  of  shortage,  etc.  The  committee  on  resolu- 
tions reported  in  favor  of  legislation  requiring  foreign 
goods  bottled  in  this  country  to  be  labeled  so  as  to  state 
that  fact.  Henry  Dalley  moved  that  the  members  of  the 
association  shall  pledge  themselves  in  writing  that  upon 
notice  from  the  secretary  that  a  manufacturer  or  dealer 
in  first  materials  is  selling  or  proposing  to  give  formulas 
as  an  inducement  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumes, such  members  shall  cease  to  purchase  from  such 
houses  until  satisfactory  assurances  are  given  to  the  ex- 
ecutive board  that  the  practice  has  been  discontinued. 
Adopted. 

The  French  treaty,  the  internal  revenue  tax,  the  sell- 
ing of  domestic  goods  under  foreign  names,  were  other 
subjects  discussed. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Perfumers'  Association, 
after  fully  discussing  the  practice  of  dating  invoices 
ahead  and  of  giving  prizes,  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
take  decided  action  on  either  point.  Unlike  the  soap 
business,  however,  it  discountenances  emphatically  the 
selling  of  home-made  perfumes  under  foreign  designa- 
tions. 


We  read  in  a  foreign  exchange  that  perfumes,  to  be 
perceived  by  our  olfactories,  must  be  in  a  gaseous  state ; 
even  strongly  odoriferous  liquid  substances  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  nerves  of  smell  if  instilled  directly  into 
the  nose  of  a  person  lying  on  his  back  and  with  the  head 
hanging  down. 

Thank  heaven  for  this  last  resort. 


one  must  have  a  nose,  and  that  such  a  duly  qualified  nose 
beats  the  spectroscope  all  hollow  for  finesse  in  scientific- 
ally demonstrating  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
substances. 

Who  wouldn't  be  a  scientist  ? 


The  same  writer,  by  a  complicated  and  most  scientific 
process  of  reasoning  and  induction,  demonstrates  that, 
in  order  to  measure  the  intensity  of  aromatic  substances, 


An  Object  Lesson. 

A  friend  of  the  Soap  Journal,  who  writes  us  oftener 
than  he  will  permit  us  to  print  his  letters,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  a  recent  letter  which  we  are  at  liberty 
to  print,  though  only  without  the  writer's  name : 

«*  *  *  Do  you  know,  it  is  quite  a  task  for  me  to 
get  my  mind  on  that  nigre  question?  I  was  in  hopes 
that  the  poor  sinner  had  been  finally  consigned  to  his 
rest ;  maybe  he  got  to  a  pretty  hot  place  and  started  in 
motion  again. 

"The  sound  lesson  taught  by  Messrs.  Melzer's  article  is 
this :  "Be  observant  and  study  carefully  and  patiently 
every  condition  that  is  liable  to  affect  the  result  of  the 
operation  under  consideration."  Those  who  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  applying  such  a  rule  to  every  stage  in  any 
manufacturing  process  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
the  simple  knowledge  that  the  nigre  goes  to  the  bottom 
for  various  reasons,  and  that  from  numerous  causes  his 
rest  may  be  disturbed ;  the  careful  observer  will  look  for 
reasons  which  can  be  demonstrated.  The  illustration  of 
this  principle  is  most  apparent  in  the  carefully  devised 
method  for  demonstrating  what  actually  takes  place  in 
the  soap  kettle  after  it  is  consigned  to  rest.  It  is  by  care- 
ful and  patient  study  that  the  most  intricate  problems 
are  solved  and  the  lesson  presented  by  Messrs.  Melzer's 
article  therefore  reaches  far  beyond  the  niger  question. 
Advantages  are  gained  in  every  manufacturing  process 
and  the  improvements  in  technical  as  well  as  scientific 
processes  are  almost  invariably  directly  due  to  careful 
application  and  patient  study  of  physical  and  chemical 
fundamental  laws.  I  know  of  no  industry  where  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  are  so  numerous  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  selection  and  treatment  of 
the  proper  material,  vigilant  and  careful  observation 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  constant  and  untir- 
ing research  for  reducing  to  a  minimum  every  source  of 
unavoidable  loss,  offer  every  inducement  for  investiga- 
tion. Instances  are  sometimes  cited  of  failures  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments  through  the  application  of  too 
much  scientific  and  theoretical  knowledge;  in  all  such 
cases  you  may  depend  on  it  that  the  fault  was  not  attri- 
butable to  the  knowledge  of  scientific  laws,  but  to  a  lack 
of  good  judgment  or  proper  management;  or  it  may  be 
that  reverses  were  caused  by  some  unfortunate  condition 
that  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen. 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  faithful  supervision  in  a 
large  industry  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  is  capable  of 
applying  in  practice  the  fundamental  laws  of  physics 
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and  chemistry  would  seem  to  many  so  erratic  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  cite  "what  has  been  accomplished"  by  application 
of  the  principles  taught  in  Messrs.  Melzer's  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  American  Soap  Journal/' 

Alps. 


Received   With  Thanks. 

Feb.  15,  1902. 
Dr.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir:  In  case  you  are  ever  in  need  of  a  "filler", 
the  enclosed  bit  may  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  some 
weary  soap  boiler. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dorothy. 

[The  enclosure  above  referred  to  is  "An  Amateur's 
Receipt  for  Soap  That  Will  Keep"  which  we  print  with 
pleasure  on  another  page.  The  communication  comes 
to  us  anonymously,  but  our  readers  will  freely  forgive 
us  for  departing  from  the  general  rule  of  not  printing 
anonymous  communications.  Having  not  the  least 
doubt  about  "bringing  a  smile"  to  the  face  of  more  than 
one  "weary  soap  boiler",  we  thank  Mrs.  Dorothy  for 
her  letter  (in  the  name  of  all  who  smile)  and  congratu- 
late her  John;  with  such  a  treasure  he  can  well  afford 
to  laugh  with  her  at  the  sad  loss  sustained  by  his  jolly 
and  no  doubt  better  half.  We  hope  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  letter  will  reach  its  destination. — Editor  A. 
S.J.] 


Systematizing  The  Practical  Work  In 
A  Modern  Soap  Factory. 

BY  GEO.  A.   SCHMIDT,   CHICAGO. 

It  was  necessary  to  explain  first  the  complicated  and 
varying  work  soaps  have  to  accomplish,  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  a  perfected  system  which  must 
prevail  in  modern  soap  factories,  if  the  products  to  be 
turned  out  should  prove  satisfactory  to  both  buyers  and 
the  owners  of  the  plant.  Order  is  all  the  more  needed  if 
success  should  be  'permanent;  profits  are  so  very  small 
nowadays  that  the  slightest  waste  of  time,  energies  or 
material  might  prove  disastrous. 

There  may  be  "old  timers"  in  our  trade  who  have 
smiled  at  the  seemingly  unnecessarily  complicated  ex- 
planations of  the  varieties  of  soaps  needed  by  discrimi- 
nating users;  those  who  doubt  our  statements  ought  to 
communicate  with  the  most  refined  users  of  toilet  prep- 
arations (soaps)  and  ask  their  opinion  whether  they  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  substitute  the  best  soap  used  for 
cleaning  the  scalp  (for  shampooing)  by  any  other;  the 
same  of  tooth  soap,  of  shaving  or  of  "Face"  soap.  These 
are  used  for  the  human  head  alone;  these  four  kinds  of 
soap  are  actually  needed  to  perform  the  work  of  purify- 
ing and  beautifying  the  human  head  most  satisfactorily. 


To  the  readers  of  this  journal  we  agree  to  send  small 
samples,  enough  to  make  the  test  themselves,  if  they 
will  address  the  author;  we  will  also  include  a  fifth  sam- 
ple for  washing  the  other  extreme  of  the  human  body, 
the  feet;  a  thorough  trial  of  these  five  samples  will  put 
the  mind  in  the  proper  condition  to  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  about  systematizing  the  work  in  a 
model  American  soap  factory.  The  first  requisite  to 
success  is  the  purchase  of  the  proper  raw  materials  at 
reasonable  prices,  as  the  quality,  etc.,  etc.,  vary  con- 
siderably, and  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  easily  and  quick- 
ly at  the  quotations  received  from  various  sources,  the 
observations  made  in  making  analysis  and  while 
using  the  supplies  received  from  different  dealers,  each 
of  these  ought  to  be  known  by  a  certain  number  and 
files  ought  to  be  provided  and  each  fact  bearing  on  the 
value  of  every  article  ought  to  be  deposited  under  said 
number.  To  illustrate,  call  Cocoa  butter  "No.  71"; 
under  that  number  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
article  might  be  mentioned,  its  origin,  from  cocao  beans 
to  distinguish  it  from  cocoanut  oil ;  (the  writer  has  seen 
quite  disagreeable  results  follow  a  mistake  of  that  kind, 
a  green  German  soapmaker  wrongly  translating  and 
confounding  cocoanut  oil  and  cocao  butter).  The  var- 
ious sources  of  supply  of  the  same  article  are  to  be 
shown  by  adding  letters  to  the  -figures;  thus  71a  might 
be  a  lot  purchased  from  a  Chicago  confectioner;  71b 
might  be  imported,  etc.,  etc.  If  on  all  bills,  the  notes 
from  shipping  or  receiving  clerk  and  stock  keeper,  the 
remarks  made  while  using  the  lot  are  all  marked  71a  and 
are  all  filed  in  that  particular  section  of  the  file  marked 
with  the  same  number,  a  very  interesting  story  is  some- 
times told  by  the  record  thus  gathered  from  the  differ- 
erent  assistants.  In  one  instance  it  may  be  a  lot  of 
Oil  of  Sassafras  of  a  kind  which  changes  color  if  used 
in  white  soaps;  the  system  of  numbering  will  show 
where  that  particular  lot  came  from,  etc.,  etc. 

The  same  system  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  soap  and  it  may  be  best  to  give  an  outline  of 
this  before  entering  into  the  details  of  making  each 
kind  of  soap.  We  repeat,  the  more  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating users  of  soaps  become,  the  more  necessary 
it  will  be  to  increase  the  number  and  the  variety  of  those 
"tools"  used  for  beauti-  and  puri-fying  ourselves  and 
surroundings.  Instead  of  using  names  which  at  best 
are  very  misleading,  it  is  well  to  use  numbers  as  above 
suggested.  Designate  each  quality  by  any  number  be- 
low one  hundred.  In  the  older  countries  they  say  Amer- 
icans are  smart  to  put  up  their  soaps  in  pieces  or  bars 
of  a  certain  size  only,  and  they  have  tried  to  imitate 
the  American  style,  but  without  success.  This  is  but 
natural  because  as  business  expands  and  competition 
grows,  various  sizes,  styles,  shapes,  colors  and  perfumes 
will  be  demanded  and  where  there  is  a  demand,  the 
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supply  follows.  This  we  repeat,  is  proper  and  our  ef- 
forts should  be  directed  towards  creating  a  demand  and 
not  to  accumulate  supplies  far  exceeding  the  demand, 
as  is  the  case  just  before  panics. 

Let  us  again  resort  to  an  illustration.  Take,  as  an 
example,  white  castile  soap  and  give  it  the  number,  say, 
36.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the  boiling  rooms  and  framing 
department,  it  is  known  by  that  number  and  all  work 
done  towards  finishing  it,  as  far  as  boiling  and  framing 
is  concerned,  is  recorded  under  that  number  and  filed 
in  its  proper  place;  when  cut  into  the  usual  size  we  add 
an  0  on  the  right  side  of  figure  36  and  castile  soap  in 
bars  are  known  as  360,  and  their  movements  are  record- 
ed under  that  number.  But  different  customers  might 
want  special  packages,  stamps,  etc.;  these  would  be 
shown  by  adding  a  letter,  thus  360a  might  designate 
"regular  bars  of  castile  soap,  quality  36,  stamped  with 
Geo.  A.  Schmidt's  name,  etc."  If  more  work  is  done 
to  these  bars,  say  putting  them  in  the  drying  room,  we 
add  1  to  36,  thus  dried  bars  would  be  361;  cut  in  1  lb. 
bars  362,  in  i/2  lb.  bars  363,  in  14  lb.  bars  364,  pressed 

365,  pressed  twice    (as  in  the  case  of  finest  milled  soap) 

366,  polished  367,  the  same  thing  wrapped  in  one  wrap- 
per 368,  in  two  wrappers  and  boxed  369.  Thus  one 
number  and  perhaps  a  letter  added  would  show  exactly 
what  stage  -of  finishing  a  certain  quality  had  arrived 
at,  and  such  a  system  of  numbering  affords  an  easy  meth- 
od of  keeping  track  of  the  movements  of  every  batch  of 
soap  as  it  journeys  towards  and  out  of  the  shipping 
room. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Counting  The  Cost. 

Much  having  been  said  and  written  lately  about  meth- 
ods of  figuring  out  the  cost  of  soaps,  and  selling  below 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing  on  account  of  faulty  cal- 
culation, a  German  soap  manufacturer  humorously  sug- 
gests the  following  as  a  "timely"  process  of  arriving  at 
the  cost  of  products : 

1.  17  cwt.  tallow,  palmkernel  or  coeoanut  oil 

at  M  29 M  493 

3  cwt.  cottonoil  at  M  26 78 

2.  Caustic  soda,  considering  the  present  high 

cost  of  fats,  as  above,  we  cannot  expect 

to  figure  in,  hence 

3.  Fuel  may  be  obtained,  from  burning  up  oil 

and  rosin  containers,  old  parts  of  the 
shed,  old  soap  frames,  remnants  of  axle 
grease,  etc.,  whereby  in  addition,  the 
premises  are  kept  free  from  litter,  hence 
once  more 

4.  Salt  is  regained  in  the  disposal  of  the  lye, 

therefore 


5.  Paper  and  packing  boxes  are  probably  rare- 

ly considered  in  estimates  of  this  kind, 
hence  

6.  Office  salaries  are  so  low  that  it  seems  im- 

proper to  include  the  same  in  our  figures 

7.  Wages  for  soapmakers,  in  view  of  the  pres- 

ent-day rapidity  of  manufacture  and  the 
great  labor-saving  machinery  in  use, 
would  be  an  insult  to  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment that  is  up  to  the  times  to  con- 
sider, therefore 

8.  Salesmen's  expenses  give  rise  to  nothing  but 

ill-feeling  and  do  not  make  the  soap  any 
cheaper,  so  the  less  said  of  them  the  bet- 
ter, therefore 

9.  Postage  for  bills,  circulars  dunning  letters, 

being  actual  cash,  we  will  put  down  with  4 

10.  Freight  on  30  cwt,,  on  an  average 15 

11.  Spoiled  batches  of  soap  must  not  occur, 

every  up-to-date   soapmaker,  young   or 

old,  must  be  infallible 

12.  Lost  accounts  are  easily  prevented  by  sim- 

ply shipping  no  goods  till  paid  in  ad- 
vance,  hence 

13.  Rent,  interest,  wear  and    tear,    accidents, 

gas  bill,  water  taxes,  are  too  troublesome 

to  calculate;  therefore  put  them  in  as 


Total,  M  590 
The  yield  is  about  30  cwt.  white  soap  and  nigre.     Av- 
erage cost  therefore,  M  19.70  per  cwt. 

"My  colleagues,"  adds  the  writer  of  the  above,  "will 
notice  that  I  have  added  nothing  for  unnecessary  ex- 
penses, and  that  nothing  is  lost  in  selling  at  M  20  or 
21 — though  there  is  a  rumor  that  as  much  as  M  22  has 
sometimes  been  obtained.  The  complaint  of  low  prices 
is  therefore  really  unjustified.  We  old  hands  in  the 
business  can  stand  it  a  few  years  longer,  as  we  either 
had  some  money  left  us  by  our  forefathers,  or  are  by 
this  time  inured  to  starvation." 


An  Amateur's  Receipt  For  Soap  That 
Will  "Keep." 

Soon  after  my  marriage  I  decided  to  follow  the  sage 
advice  of  some  thrifty  dames  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
turn  all  left-over  fats  into  soap.  Accordingly  I  began 
to  save  with  a  miser's  greed  all  bits  of  fat  and  grease. 
But  I  found  my  small  family  did  not  accumulate  fat  as 
fast  as  I  should  have  liked,  so  I  hailed  with  delight  the 
offer  of  kind-hearted  relatives  to  aid  me  in  filling  my 
apparently  insatiable  "fat  crock".  At  last,  after  three 
years  of  careful  hoarding,  the  monster  was  filled.  With 
joyful  anticipation  I  set  apart  one  Thursday  as  the  great 
day  long  looked  forward  to.     With  my 
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help,  I  brought  the  precious  crock  up  to  the  kitchen.  At 
Ins  suggestion  that  the  odor  was  rather  strong,  I  replied 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  "That's  as  it  should  be; 
don't  you  know  how  horrid  a  soap  factory  smells !" 

I  soon  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  when  evening  came 
I  had  a  beautiful  lot  of  white  soap,  all  duly  turned  into 
baking  tins  of  my  good  neighbor's  lending.  Next  day 
I  cut  it  into  blocks  and  distributed  it  on  shelves  and 
tables  on  exhibition  for  my  admiring  friends.  Having 
been  praised  to  my  satisfaction,  I  decided  to  store  it  in 
a  nice  convenient  place  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs, 
leading  to  an  "unfinished  attic.  With  much  labor  I 
placed  a  board  across  the  low  landing,  each  end  resting 
on  a  beam,  and  then  piled  my  beautiful  white  treasures 
on  the  board  in  lattice  fashion.  I  had  just  put  up  the 
last  piece  and  dropped  on  my  knees  to  admire  my  com- 
pleted task,  when  I  heard  John  come  into  the  house.  I 
called  to  him  to  come  and  see  the  result.  He  came  run- 
ning up  the  stairs  and  I,  anxious  to  greet  him,  jumped 
to  my  feet,  forgetting,  alas,  the  low  board  above.  With 
a  thud  my  head  struck  the  board,  and  horror  of  horrors  ! 
my  precious  soap  slid  down,  down  out  of  sight,  between 
the  wall  and  the  plastering.     And  there  it  is  to  this  day. 

Dorothy. 


Extraction  Of  Oil  By  Solvents. 

When  a  chemist  has  submitted  to  him  a  sample  of 
seed  or  other  substance  containing  oil  or  fat  of  any  kind, 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  certain  volatile  sub- 
stances, such  as  ether,  turpentine,  benzene,  and  benzo- 
line,  act  as  solvents  for  the  oil,  and  will  extract  it  from 
the  oily  substance,  after  which,  by  evaporation,  the  sol- 
vent can  be  driven  away,  leaving  the  oil  behind.  Spec- 
ial apparatus,  such  as  the  well-known  Soxhlet  and  the 
Jerwitz  apparatus,  have  been  devised  and  are  extensively 
used  for  this  purpose.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  adopt  similar  methods  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  but 
it  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  some  of  these  processes 
are  very  satisfactory  in  practical  working.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  a  discussion  of  the  principal 
features  of  these  solvent  extraction  processes,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  possible  success  and  failure,  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ordinary  processes  of 
extracting  oil  from  seeds  by  pressure  does  not  extract 
the  whole  of  the  oil ;  some  is  left  in  the  cake,  the  amount 
varying  with  different  seeds  and  different  methods  of 
crushing.  This  is  not  altogether  an  unmitigated  evil, 
because  the  small  quantity  of  oil  left  in  the  cake  gives 
to  it  a  good  value  for  cattle,  but  still  there  are  cases 
where  the  residual  cake  is  not  required  for  cattle  feed- 
ing purposes,  and  any  oil  left  represents  so  much  loss  to 
the  oil  crusher.  A  process  which  will  extract  the  whole 
of  the  oil  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  one  which  leaves 


some  oil  in  the  cake.     Solvent  extraction  processes  will 
effect  this. 

The  principle  underlying  all  solvent  extraction  proces- 
ses is  that  the  oily  material  is  treated  in  a  special  appar- 
atus, with  the  solvent  which  extracts  the  oil.  The  oil- 
charged  solvent  is  subjected  to  distillation,  when  the 
solvent  distils  over,  and,  by  passing  the  vapor  through 
a  condenser,  the  solvent  is  recovered  for  use  over  again. 
The  oil  is  left  behind  in'  the  distilling  apparatus,-  and 
can  be  employed  for  any  purpose  to  which  it  may  be 
applicable.  But  in  the  distillation  process  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  subject  the  oil  to  a  high  temperature,  or  it 
will  be  deteriorated  in  quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  heat  used  in  the  process  should  not  exceed  220  deg. 
F.,  that  is  a  steam  heat.  Presently,  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  solvents  in  use  conform  to  this  particular.  At 
that  heat  the  whole  of  the  solvent  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  oil,  or  the  process  is  not  satisfactory. 

Ether  is  perhaps  the  best  solvent  for  oils  that  is 
known ;  it  has  a  low  boiling  point,  and  is  completely  ex- 
pelled at  from  200  deg.  F.,  to  212  deg.  F.,  but  for  a 
manufacturing  process  it  is  too  expensive  and  too  vola- 
tile, while  its  inflammability  is  great.  Turpentine  is 
a  good  solvent,  but  its  high  boiling  point — 320  deg.  F. 
— prevents  its  being  completely  expelled  by  a  steam  heat, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  available  for  this  purpose. 

Benzol  from  coal  tar  is  a  satisfactory  solvent  for  oil. 
When  pure,  it  has  a  boiling  point  of  about  180  deg.  F., 
and  can  be  completely  eliminated  from  oil  by  steam  heat, 
but  commercial  benzols  often  contain  small  quantities 
of  the  higher  boiling  homologues — toluol  and  xylol — 
which  are  not  separated  out  of  oil  by  a  steam  heat,  and, 
consequently,  these  benzols  are  very  liable  to  leave  traces 
of  the  solvent  in  the  oil,  and  in  the  material  from  which 
the  oil  has  been  extracted.  It  is  therefore  important, 
if  benzol  be  used  as  a  solvent,  that  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  it  is  fairly  pure.  Benzol  that  has  been  once  used, 
and  fTius  freed  from  the  higher  boiling  impurities,  is 
much  more  satisfactory  for  use  as  an  oil  solvent. 

Benzoline,  or  petroleum  spirit,  is  most  largely  used 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  readily  obtainable  and  is  cheap, 
while  its  solvent  properties  are  good.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  0.730,  very  -volatile 
and  inflammable.  It  is  not  a  simple  compound,  but 
a  mixture  of  several  allied  compounds,  the  nature  of 
which  varies  in  different  grades  of  benzoline.  Some  of 
these  compounds  boil  below  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
while  others  boil  at  higher  temperatures;  in  light  ben- 
zolines,  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  will  distil  under  212 
deg.  F.  This  means  that  some  fractions  of  these  ben- 
zolines  will  be  left  behind  in  the  oil,  or  in  the  materials 
from  which  the  oil  was  extracted.  This  feature  is  often 
not  recognized  by  oil  extractors,  who  sometimes  wonder 
why  the  oil  is  not  as  good  as  they  expected  it  to  be. 
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Benzoline  which  has  been  once  used,  is  free  from  such 
impurities. 

Carbon  bisulphide  has  often  been  employed  for  ex- 
tracting oil  and  grease.  As  a  solvent  it  is  good,  while 
its  boiling  point  is  much  below  that  of  water,  and  it  is 
very  volatile.  It  suffers  from  two  defects — it  has  an 
unpleasant  odor  which  makes  it  objectionable  to  work 
with,  and  it  is  very  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
free  sulphur  and  other  impurities,  all  of  which  pass 
into  the  oil  or  residual  material,  and  contaminate  it, 
this  contamination,  in  many  cases,  rendering  the  oil 
unsuitable  for  certain  purposes. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  in  the  use  of  the  solvents 
noticed  above,  arises  from  their  great  inflammability, 
which  renders  it  extremely  necessary  to  take  due  pre- 
cautions in  storing  them,  to  prevent  fire,  while  the  ap- 
paratus used  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  the  es- 
cape of  any  vapor,  and  to  prevent  any  fire  or  flame 
coming  in  contact  with  the  vapor;  otherwise,  a  disas- 
trous explosion  may  occur.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  medium,  although  it  has  one 
advantage — it  can  be  stored  more  safely,  as,  being  heav- 
ier than  water,  it  can  be  kept  below  water  in  suitable 
tanks,  and  this  will  prevent  any  flame  reaching  it.  All 
the  other  solvents  are  lighter  than  water,  and  should 
be  stored  in  well-constructed  vessels  or  tanks. 

Chloroform  and  carbon  tetrachloride  have  been  pro- 
posed and  used  for  extracting  oils,  and  for  this  purpose 
are  very  satisfactory.  They  boil  below  212  deg.  F.,  and 
are  completely  volatile,  without  leaving  any  trace  behind 
— a  feature  which  is  highly  desirable  in  an  oil  solvent. 
Another  important  point  is  that  they  are  not  inflamma- 
ble, and,  therefore,  there  is  no  risk  of  explosion  or  fire 
when  they  are  used.  Unfortunately,  they  are  rather 
expensive,  and  the  cost  of  oil  extraction  with  them  is 
proportionately  great.  While,  theoretically,  the  solvent 
is  recovered  for  reuse,  still,  there  is  some  little  loss  from 
leakages  from  the  apparatus  and  other  causes.  This 
increases  the  cost  of  the  process,  which  is  greater  with 
chloroform  and  tetrachloride  of  carbon  than  with  ben- 
zol or  benzoline.  There  has,  of  late,  been  some  reduc- 
tion in  tbe  price  of  these  two  solvents,  and  if  this  could 
be  brought  down  still  lower,  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  benzol,  they  would  be  ideal  solvents  in  every 
way,  as  when  using  them  there  is  no  risk  of  fire. 

A  complete  apparatus  or  plant  for  the  extraction  of 
oil  by  solvents  should  comprise  the  following  parts: 
First,  the  extractor,  in  which  the  oily  or  greasy  material 
is  placed.  The  size  of  this  and  its  construction  must 
be  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  dealt  with 
at  one  operation,  and  also  to  the  character  of  this  ma- 
terial, it  being  obvious  that  greasy  cotton  or  wool  re- 
quires to  be  handled  in  an  apparatus  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  used  for  oil  seeds  or  oil  pulps.     There 


is  one  important  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is,  the  material  after  all  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted will  be  saturated  with  the  solvent,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  take  out  the  material  from  the  apparatus  while 
so  saturated,  as  the  solvent  contained  in  it  would  be  lost 
by  evaporation,  and  the  money  loss  so  incurred  would 
be  considerable,  adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  process, 
while  there  would  be  a  great  risk  or  fire  by  so  doing. 
A  ton  of  any  oily  material  will  absorb,  roughly,  a  ton 
or  so  of  solvent,  and  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  appara- 
tus this  must  be  recovered,  which  is  best  done  by  a 
closed  steam  coil  being  fitted  into  the  extraction  appara- 
tus ;  when  all  oil  has  been  extracted,  steam  sent  through 
this  coil  will  evaporate  away  the  solvent. 

A  second  part  of  the  plan  is  the  still  into  which  the 
oil  containing  solvent  is  run  from  the  extractor  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation,  and  in  which  the  solvent 
is  evaporated,  leaving  the  oil  behind.  This  oil  is  run 
from  the  still  into  a  suitable  storage  tank  at  the  end  of 
the  process,  or  at  convenient  intervals  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation  of  distilling.  The  still  should  be 
heated  with  a  closed  steam  coil.  Iron,  coated  with  lead 
or  tin,  can  be  used  for  large  plants,  or  copper  coated 
with  tin  for  small  plants.  If  the  oil  is  likely  to  be  at 
all  acid  in  character,  it  may  act  on  bare  iron  or  copper 
stills,  and  some  of  the  metal  will  pass  into  the  oil, 
which,  when  iron  is  present,  will  turn  dark  brown,  or 
when  copper  is  present  will  turn  green. 

A  third  part  of  the  plant  is  the  condenser,  in  which 
the  vapor  of  the  solvent  from  the  still  is  condensed.  In 
some  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  the  Dietz,  the  con- 
densed solvent  flows  into  a  storage  tank,  from  which, 
by  means  of  pumps,  it  is  sent  through  the  extractor,  but 
in  others— and  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  most 
preferable — the  solvent  flows  from  the  condenser  into 
the  extractor,  and  from  thence  to  the  still.  It  is  desir- 
able to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  observe  how  the 
operation  is  proceeding  to  ascertain  when  all  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  and,  to  do  this,  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  draw  a  small  sample  of  the  solvent  as  it  is 
pissing  through  the  extractor  for  examination  to  see  if 
it  contains  oil;  to  draw  off  some  of  the  solvent  as  it  is 
passing  out  of  the  condenser,  and  to  draw  off  a  sample 
of  the  residual  oil  in  the  still  to  ascertain  when  it  is 
freed  from  solvent.  It  is  important  that  proper  con- 
nections be  made  between  every  part  of  the  plant,  so 
that  no  leakages  of  solvent  or  solvent  vapor  occur;  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  point,  or  there 
is  much  risk  of  fire  and  explosion  occurring. 

In  the  construction  of  plant  for  the  treatment  of 
wool,  cotton,  or  other  oily  fibers,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  these  automatic;  that  is,  by  means  of 
mechanical  appliances,  to  cause  this  greasy  wool  to  pass 
into   the  machine  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other, 
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cleansed.  But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  plants 
possess  two  defects;  they  are  never  vapor-tight,  and  so 
sonic  escape  of  vapor  must  always  occur,  with  the  con- 
stant presence  of  fire  risks,  and,  again,  the  presence  of 
moving  mechanical  parts  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  from 
which  cause  an  explosion  may  result.  It  is,  perhaps, 
from  this  cause  that  some  explosions  have  occurred  in 
apparatus  designed  to  scour  wool  by  means  of  carbon 
bisulphide.  Plants  of  the  Dietz  type,  in  which  there 
are  no  moving  parts,  and  where  the  material  is  enclosed 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation,  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred.— Chemical  Trade  Journal. 


Good  Words  For  The  Chronic  Debtor. 

(From  the  Pharmac'l  Era.) 
To  the  Editor:  Several  items  have  appeared  lately 
in  your  paper,  which  have  "roasted"  the  chronic  debtor. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  assailed  would  reply, 
but  to  my  surprise  nothing  ever  has  appeared  which 
gave  the  debtors'  side  of  the  story.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  do  so? 

The  man  who  owes  is  numerous;  the  man  who  pays 
promptly,  but  few.  The  majority  should  rule.  It  all 
comes  through  the  practice  of  giving  credit.  Manufac- 
turers are  so  eager  to  get  their  goods  on  the  market, 
competition  is  so  strong,  that  every  man  who  is  in  the 
grocery  business  and  does  not  sell  Smith's  soap  is 
pressed  to  buy  it.  Jones,  the  groveryman,  tries  to  cut 
them  off  with  the  statement  that  he  uses  another  soap, 
gets  thirty  days'  credit  and  some  free  goods.  Smith's 
house  offers  him  sixty  days  and  as  much  free  goods  as 
the  other  folks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Jones  has 
bought  his  soap  in  five-box  lots  for  cash  up  to  this  time, 
because  he  could  not  get  credit.  Anxious  to  get  this 
customer  from  a  rival  firm,  Smith's  house  sends  his 
order  in  before  he  gives  references,  or  Smith's  credit 
man  may  find  a  Jones  rated  in  the  agency  book  which 
he  presumes  is  the  one  in  question.  In  any  event  Jones 
gets  the  goods.  Sixty  days  after  the  delivery  Smith's 
collector  calls.  Naturally  he  wants  money.  Jones, 
with  the  new  soap  has  been  a  decided  failure  as  a  retailer 
of  the  brand  and  with  that  "bunch"  of  goods  on  his 
hands  the  bill  due  and  practically  nothing  in  from  it, 
he  must  put  up  hard  cash  and  lose  chances  of  good  bar- 
gains, because  he  got  credit.  That's  the  honest  position. 
If  Jones  were  an  old  hand  at  the  game,  he  would  point 
to  a  sign  on  the  wall,  and  the  collector  would  read, 
"Bills  paid  only  on  the  first  of  the  month."  The  other 
side  of  the  sign  reads,  "Bills  paid  only  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month."  The  way  to  use  it  is  simply  to  have  the 
sign  indicate  the  date  furthest  away.  When  the  collect- 
or calls,  he  sees  he  was  mistaken.  Thus  one  month 
passes.  Next  month  the  Smith  firm  puts  it  in  the 
hands  of  their  lawyer.     He  writes  three  letters,   one 


every  week,  each  containing  additional  threats,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  month  sues.  Now  the  lawyer 
wants  his  costs  to  run  up,  and  instead  of  suing  in  the 
municipal  court  and  getting  action  in  eight  days,  he 
sues  in  the  city  court  and  takes  six  weeks.  When  the 
judgment  finally  is  given,  he  finds  that  the  grocery 
store  has  changed  hands,  and  belongs  to  another  man, 
whose  bill  of  sale  is  perfectly  straight. 

All  this  from  the  temptation  offered  the  groceryman 
in  the  form  of  credit.  It  is  shameful.  Several  firms 
in  New  York  never  pay  bills  of  any  kind,  and  the  com- 
petition and  number  of  houses  in  the  same  line  enable 
them  to  continue  getting  supplies  for  years.  That  is 
business.  Of  course  the  debtor  must  eat.  He  does  so 
at  the  credit  man's  expense.  Some  of  the  meanest  let- 
ters ever  heard  of,  are  sent  to  debtors  by  creditors.  One 
man  I  know  of,  received  a  dunning  letter  every  day  for 
six  months  from  a  man  whom  he  owed  a  small  sum. 
The  debtor  wrote  his  creditor  that  he  was  ill  and  about 
to  have  an  operation  performed  at  a  local  hospital.  Doc- 
tors have  assured  him  that  something  is  in  his  appendix, 
and  if  it  is  the  money  due  the  creditor,  why  the  doctor 
will  forward  it.  Another  instance  of  the  annoyance 
debtors  suffer  at  times  came  in  the.  shape  of  a  daily  let- 
ter and  a  postal  requesting  payment  of  the  sum  due  a 
man  down  South.  In  two  months  the  creditor  spent 
$1.90  in  mail  matter  regarding  that  bill.  When  the 
debtor  sent  him  a  calculation  showing  him  how  foolish 
he  had  been  to  waste  money  that  way,  (at  the  rate  of 
95  cents  per  month,)  when  by  merely  placing  95  cents 
per  month  in  a  bank  without  interest,  he  would  have 
obtained  the  whole  amount  due  by  the  writer  in  thirty- 
six  years.  The  letters  ceased,  and  I  suppose  the  man  is 
making  use  of  the  suggestion. 

At  times  debtors  get  bills  receipted,  with  explanation 
in  the  following  tone :  "Sir : — As  the  bill  has  been  due 
three  or  more  more  years,  and  lawyers,  etc.,  cannot  col- 
lect it,  we  receipt  it  and  send  it  to  you,  hoping  you  will 
frame  it  as  it  will  no  doubt  be  the  only  receipted  bill 
you  ever  had."  This  is  wrong.  Useless  insults  are  un- 
manly. Besides,  the  receipted  bill  is  always  evidence 
to  salesmen  that  the  debtor  pays  his  indebtedness,  for 
with  a  nicely  receipted  bill  in  sight,  what  can  Mr.  Sales- 
man think?     Again,  "received  of  Jones,  $ worth 

of  experience"  is  a  poor  form  to  send  in  a  receipted  bill. 
The  proper  way  to  adjust  matters  is  to  abolish  credit 
entirely  and  see  how  many  houses  fail,  and  which  they 
are.  Who  would  go  to  the  wall  ?  Not  the  debtor,  but 
the  big,  blustering  and  mighty  wholesalers.  I  know  a 
man  in  town  who  never  pays  anyone.  That  is  wrong. 
Bent  and  office  help  should  be  excepted. 

All  the  kick  is  not  on  the  creditor's  side.  Consider 
the  Bible  teaching :  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  and  adhere  to  it.  THE  DEBTOE. 
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The  Production  Of  Soap. 
(continued.) 

When  the  different  soaps  manufactured  here  and  there 
throughout  our  country  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  nowhere  outside  of  France  have  new  ideas  in  the 
matter  of  soapmaking  been  put  to  better  account.  The 
centers  of  production  are  numerous ;  the  established  sorts 
are  varied;  in  each  region  the  manufacture  presents  its 
own  original  features — an  originality  justified  as  much 
by  custom  as  by  local  causes.  So  Marseilles,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  her  port  and  her  important 
oil  establishments,  cannot  exclude  the  products  of  other 
places,  which  are  seriously  competing  with  her  in  France 
and  abroad. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  new  departure  has  facili- 
tated the  production  of  cheap  soaps  on  too  vast  a  scale, 
and  fraud  as  a  consequence,  with  the  inference  that  the 
industry  of  pure  soap  has  been  considerably  restricted. 
Experience  shows  that  this  assertion  is  without  founda- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  special  products  have  been  en- 
hanced in  excellence.  Fraud,  since  fraud  is  said  to 
exist,  always  finds  a  counteraction  in  the  means  of  ex- 
amination at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  Besides,  the 
will  of  the  Imycr  makes  the  law.  So  long  as  our  foreign 
competitors  bow  to  this  law,  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to 
refrain  from  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  cheap  soaps, 
half  cooked  or  loaded,  almost  all  of  them  designed  for 
use  in  countries  beyond  the  sea,  where  the  temperature 
is  an  important  factor  to  note.  We  have  a-  prime  in- 
terest in  engaging  in  this  struggle  and  augmenting  our 
output. 

Our  soaps  afford  the  opportunity,  and  our  new  col- 
onies can  contribute. 

In  industry,  though,  adulteration  at  times  opens  un- 
desirable paths ;  it  sometimes  leads  to  results  unexpected 
and  advantageous.  Thus,  curiously,  it  is  the  introduc- 
tion into  soaps  of  certain  mineral  matters — kaolins,  talcs, 
chalks,  tripolis,  sands — to  which  the  numerous  scouring 
products  are  due,  which  are  in  such  vogue  in  the  United 
States,  in  England,  in  Germany,  somewhat  less  in 
France,  though  the  fabrication  has  here  reached  a  per- 
fection assuring  an  outlet  abroad. 

The  soap  industry,  so  long  unique  in  our  country, 
meets  to-day  serious  competition ;  in  England,  where  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  large  soda  producers;  in  Eussia, 
where  the  production  is  increasing  every  day;  in  the 
United  States,  where  everything  is  done  on  a  grand 
scale ;  in  Germany,  where  the  factories  are  very  numer- 
ous, even  if  not  always  of  importance  separately;  in 
Italy,  where  they  saponify  the  green  oils  extracted  from 
the  pulp  of  olives  by  carbon  sulphide. 

We  should,  therefore,  make  use  of  all  the  means  of 
preserving  the  preponderance  which  our  country  has  in- 
contestably  acquired  in  the  fabrication  of  rich  toilet 
soaps.     It  is  easy.     We  have  but  to  improve  our  excel- 


lent processes.  We  are  aided  by  the  great  purity  of 
American  tallows,  lards,  inodorous  vegetable  oils,  and 
by  the  cocoa  oils  of  Ceylon  and  Cochin-China,  which 
are  put  at  the  disposition  of  modern  industry.  Com- 
binations of  fats  well  studied  allow  of  forming  mixtures 
corresponding  to  given  perfumes;  in  other  cases  the  ad- 
dition at  the  time  of  boiling,  of  a  small  proportion  of 
choice  colophony,  fixes  the  special  perfumes  desired  with 
remarkable  tenacity.  Now  that  the  aid  of  special  mach- 
ines so  well  promotes  an  intimate  mixture  with  choice 
odoriferous  compounds,  we  can  appreciate  the  Iris  pow- 
der of  Florence,  finely  pulverised.  Were  it  not  for  this 
delightful  powder;  were  it  not  for  the  care  and  taste 
by  which  its  value  is  enhanced,  the  violet,  the  marchion- 
ess, the  cypress,  and  the  musk  soaps,  would  not  have 
acquired  their  present  favor  with  the  public. 

Soft  soaps  form  the  base  of  rich  toilet  soaps.  Their 
saponification  is  effected  according  to  known  principles. 
This  particular  make  consists  in  causing  the  fatty  matter 
to  absorb  an  excess  of  alkali ;  then  to  absorb  this  excess 
by  liquidation  by  means  of  weak  lyes;  renewing  the  lyes, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  very  pure  soap  paste.  It  will  derive 
a  good  odor  when  palm  oil  has  entered  into  the  com- 
bination. The  wonderful  emollient  qualities  possessed 
by  glycerine  have  made  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  toilet 
soaps.  ]\Totably  in  Eussia,  soaps  have  been  produced, 
which  are  only  machine  mixtures  of  pure  soap  pastes, 
extra  fine  talc  and  officinal  glycerin,  with  which  the 
desired  perfumes  are  incorporated.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  the  best  toilet  soaps.  England  and  Germany  have 
shown  us  how  to  prepare  transparent  glycerine  soaps. 
Their  action  on  the  skin  is  very  favorable;  they  render 
it  white  and  supple.  The  manufacture  may  be  con- 
ducted in  two  ways,  either  with  or  without  alcohol. 

In  the  first,  10  kil.  of  pure  beef  tallow  and  4  kil.  of 
Cochin  cocoa  oil  are  melted  together  at  70°  to  75°.  The 
saponification  is  conducted  on  the  water  bath  with  81 
kil.  of  soda  lye,  38°  Be.,  with  the  addition  successively 
of  8  kil.  of  white  glycerine,  5  kil.  of  a  sugar  solution 
(3  kil.  of  sugar  and  2  kil.  of  water),  and  6  kil.  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol.  When  the  alcohol  is  added,  the  mass 
has  a  tendencv  to  rise.  So  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  a  receiver,  proportionately  large.  The  soap  is  flowed 
into  the  requisite  forms,  where  it  is  lightly  covered,  until 
it  grows  cold.  The  saponification  can  also  be  made  with 
15  kil.  of  beef  tallow,  8  kil.  of  castor  oil,  15  kil.  of  cocoa 
oil,  and  2  kil.  of  yellow  palm  oil. 

To  22.5  kil.  of  soda  lye  (35°  Be.),  18  to  20  kil.  of 
alcohol  and  10  kil.  of  glycerine  of  24°  Be.  can  be  added. 
This  soap,  not  containing  sugar,  will  be  less  viscid  than 
the  preceding. 

The  preparation  of  transparent  soap  without  alcohol 
is  more  delicate.  After  14  kil.  of  beef  tallow,  14  kil. 
of  cocoa  oil,  and  12  kil.  of  castor  oil  have  been  melted 
together,  the  saponification  proceeds  on  the  water  bath, 
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and,  without  pressing  the  steam,  with  22  kil.  of  soda 
lye,  29°  Be.,  mixed  with  10  kil.  of  glycerine.  Almost 
immediately  are  added  24  kil.  of  50  per  cent,  sugar  of 
syrup  heated  to  75°  C.  The  mass  well  stirred  and  homo- 
geneous, is  left  to  rest,  covered  for  an  hour;  then  a 
solution,  previously  heated  to  75°  C,  is  poured  in,  com- 
posed of  2.5  kil.  of  water,  0.4  kil.  of  potassium  car- 
honate,  and  2  kil.  of  soda  crystals.  After  intimate  mix- 
ture it  is  removed  from  the  water  bath,  and  allowed  to 
cool  to  50°,  then  perfumed  before  flowing  into  forms. 
The  perfume  is  generally  a  bouquet  of  essences  of  ger- 
anium, gilliflower,  lavender,  cinnamon,  sassafras,  and 
sandal  wood  or  cedar. 

White  shaving  soaps,  sold  in  bars,  are  soaps  with  base 
of  beef,  tallow,  lard,  and  cocoa  oil,  well  worked  with 
lyes,  drained,  and  scented  with  bouquet  of  mixed  per- 
fumes. 

Light  soaps,  called  bath  soaps,  are  produced  in  a  boiler 
furnished  with  a  heating  apparatus,  which  is  revolved 
more  or  less  rapidly  by  means  of  a  crank.  A  good  tal- 
low and  cocoa  oil  soap  is  used,  which  can  be  readily 
cooled  and  scented.  Sufficient  water  is  added  to  form 
a  mass  which  will  remain  firm  after  cooling.  When  it 
has  become  ropy,  it  is  subjected  to  the  heating  appara- 
tus, which  is  revolved  until  the  whole  is  converted  into 
foam;  then  it  is  poured  into  moulds  and  cooled.  The 
porous  appearance  is  occasioned  by  the  bubbles  of  air 
in  it. 

As  products  of  direct  saponification,  from  which  the 
business  of  perfumery  draws  great  advantage,  the  so- 
called  "cold"  soaps  require  mention.  On  account  of  the 
prejudice  of  customs,  they  have  been  too  much  neglected 
in  France.  Enormous  quantities  are  turned  out  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  Eussia.  The  manufacture  exacts  great 
care  and  method,  but  it  is  simple.  Cocoa  oil,  alone  or 
in  mixture  with  white  palm  oil,  lard,  and  pure  tallows, 
is  melted  and  raised  to  the  temperature  of  35°  or  40" 
C.  A  soda  lye,  ranging  from  3fi°  to  42°  Be.,  is  then 
poured  in.  At  3G  about  50  per  cent,  in  weight  of  the 
fatty  materials  is  necessary.  It  is  constantly  stirred, 
until  a  thick  paste  is  obtained,  which  is  conveyed  into 
special  receptacles  covered  carefully  with  felt.  The  heat 
of  the  Combination  is  soon  manifest;  the  soap  matures, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  when  it  is  cooled, 
it  is  ready  to  be  put  up  in  cakes;  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  excess  of  water, 
and  then  stamped  and  packed  for  sale.  The  coloring 
matter  is  employed  in  aqueous  solution,  and  added  at 
the  same  time  as  the  lye.  The  perfume  is  added  at  the 
time  it  is  drawn  into  the  forms.  France  has  scarcely 
undertaken  this  production,  until  now,  since  the  im- 
portations of  cocoa  oil  have  become  so  abundant,  it  is 
entering  into  rivalry  with  England  and  Germany,  which 
have  created  the  demand. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete  without  remark- 


ing how  valuable  the  new  auxiliary  coloring  matters  have 
proved,  as  well  as  the  synthetic  odorous  products. 

The  rational  employment  of  the  chemicals,  and  their 
combination  with  the  natural  perfumes,  have  worked  a 
revolution.  Modern  perfumery  chemists  marvel  at  the 
lesults.  What  astonishment  is  yet  in  store  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  by  chemical  means  that  we  are  able  to 
incorporate,  especially  in  soaps,  certain  perfumes  form- 
erly considered  beyond  attainment.  Jasmin,  orange 
flower,  rose,  violet,  lily,  heliotrope,  lily  of  the  valley, 
musk,  have  now  no  secrets.  The  industry  is  assured 
of  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  resources,  if  mech- 
anical appliances  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perfection  cor- 
responding to  the  progress  of  science. 


Chemical  Nomenclature. 

With  reference  to  the  suggested  elimination  of  the 
names  of  persons  from  the  fundamental  laws  which  they 
were  the  first  to  enunciate,  now  going  on  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  theoretical  chemistry,  that  is  a  mere  matter 
of  detail  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quibble.  There 
are  many  points  of  more  importance  than  that  which  cry 
for  attention.  One,  for  instance,  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"practical"  as  applied  to  chemists  and  chemistry.  What 
would  a  newspaper  proprietor  think  of  an  advertisement 
like  this:  "M.A.  of  Cambridge,  etc.,  etc.,  at  present 
teaching  English  grammar  and  composition  in  a  large 
school,  wishes  a  post  as  'practical'  journalist  on  a  large 
daily  paper"  ?  Yet  teaching  boys  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis  by  the  book  in  a  school  laboratory  no 
more  constitutes  a  man  a  practical  chemist  than  teach- 
ing boys  English  grammar  and  composition  makes  a 
practical  journalist  or  litterateur  of  a  Cambridge  M.A. 
Yet  this  class  of  man  frequently  dubs  himself  practical 
in  the  advertisement  columns  of  certain  theoretical 
journals.  These  practical  men  can  estimate  chromic 
acid  in  bichrome,  but  fail  ignominiously  when  they  tac- 
kle a  chrome  ore. 

A  man  may  have  become  a  practical  chemist  when  he 
leaves  a  works  and  its  laboratory  after  having  wrought 
therein  for  several  years.  He  is  certainly  not  a  prac- 
tical man  when  he  enters  a  chemical  works  for  the  first 
time,  whether  he  learnt  the  A  B  C  of  chemistry  at  Cam- 
bridge or  elsewhere. 

The  present  race  of  chemists  seem  a  very  unpractical 
lot  indeed.  One  genius,  in  recently  reporting  in  the 
columns  of  a  certain  journal  the  results  of  analyses  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  by  a  quasi-new  process,  did  so  in 
terms  per  cent,  of  ammonium  ( !),  an  instance  appar- 
ently of  sheer  pedantry,  if  not  of  downright  ignorance. 

The  chemist,  in  reforming  his  vocabulary,  forgets  the 
man  in  the  street  who  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  drives 
a  coach-and-four  through  the  refined  subtleties  of 
would-be    "practical"    chemists.     To  the  man  in  the 
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street  cream  of  tartar  will  remain  cream  of  tartar  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken,  let  the  chemist 
shout  feydrie  potassic  tartrate,  etc.,  etc.,  until  he  is 
hoarse.  Again,  "John  Black"  is  very  well  known  by  his 
cognomen,  although  physically  he  may  be  a  "John 
Brown"  or  a  "John  White"  or  a  "John  Grey,"  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Moreover;  how  is  it  that  Frenchmen  can  write  on 
chemical  subjects  in  the  language  of  every-day  life,  and 
without  the  use  of  any  pedantic  phraseology,  however, 
high-flown  their  'language  may  otherwise  be  ?  Their 
science  does  not  seem  to  flutter,  yet  he  who  runs  may 
read.  Adepts  in  the  use  of  chemical  terminology  are 
not  necessarily  "practical"  chemists.  Even  the  long- 
suffering  Frenchman  has  begun  to  kick  at  the  vagaries 
of  the  pedantic  schools  of  chemists.  Apparently,  some 
little  time  ago,  Messieurs  Coudon  and  Bousseaux,  chem- 
ists on  the  staff  of  the  National  Agronomical  Institute 
of  France,  were  commissioned  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  variation  in 
the  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  Dutch  butter  as  supplied 
to  France.  In  their  report  they  say,  with  reference  to 
what  is  knoAvn  as  the  Beichert  value : 

"In  this  connection  we  must  remark  -how  bizarre  it 
appears  to  us  to  express  the  result  of  an  estimation  of 
acids  in  cubic  centimetres  of  an  alkaline  solution. 

"Is  it  "not  anti-scientific  and  obscure  to  express  by  an 
abstract  number,  having  in  itself  no  signification,  such  a 
precise  and  definite  thing  as  the  richness  of  a  butter  in 
fatty  acids? 

"This  horrid  figure  is  always  accompanied  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  numerous  chemists  who,  after  having 
successively  modified  the  method  of  estimation,  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  baptise  it  afresh,  and  have 
named  it  after  themselves. 

"Thus,  certain  authors  no  longer  speak  of  the  estima- 
tion of  the  volatile  acids,  an  expression  which  everybody 
would  understand.  They  find  it  more  a  propos  to  say 
the  Beichert  value,  or,  more  simply  still,  the  Reichert, 
or  the  Meissl,  or  the  Wolny,  etc. 

If  this  language  be  accepted,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  generalised,  and  one  would  therefore  be 
right  in  the  analysis  of  manures  in  replacing  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  by  a  Peligot  value  or  a  Kjeldald 
value,  which  would  then  be  n  c.  c.  of  sulphuric  acid  or 
of  alkaline  solution  titrated,  which  would  be  pure  phan- 
tasmagoria. 

"It  is  very  desirable  that  this  cabalistic  language 
should  be  abolished.  In  fact,  the  expression  of  analyti- 
cal results  and  the  reports  of  experts  should  not  be 
edited  for  the  exclusive  use  of  professional  chemists. 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  capable  of  being  read 
and  understood  and  compared  by  the  majority,  even  by 


those   who   possess   but 
chemistrv. 


elementary   knowledge   of 


"Beyond  a  small  number  of  initiated  persons,  the 
signification  of  the  Beichert  value  of  the  Wolny,  etc., 
will  therefore  remain  incomprehensible.  The  diversity 
of  names  used  in  this  case  to  serve  as  a  label  for  a 
figure  without  any  great  signification  by  itself  can  only 
add  to  the  confusion. 

"We  may  add  that  it  is  cpiite  necessary  that  the  re- 
sult of  an  acid  estimation  be  expressed  in  acid,  and 
brought  to  per  cent,  of  the  substance  analysed.  Now, 
as  in  butter  the  volatile  acid  which  predominates  is 
butyric  acid,  it  is  altogether  logical  to  express  the  result 
of  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  acids  in  that  product, 
in  butyric  acid  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter,  as  the  majority 
of  French  chemists  do." 

The  present  school  of  pedantic  chemists  might  there- 
fore be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  dissociating  the 
names  of  the  discovers  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chem- 
istry from  the  written  formula  in  which  those  laws  are 
now  enunciated.  Let  them  learn  to  write  their  ana- 
lytical reports,  not  for  the  professional  few  alone,  but 
so  that  they  can  be  read  and  understood  by  the  uniniti- 
ated million,  and  not  affix  half  a  dozen  names  of  differ- 
ent modifiers  to  a  very  minor  chemical  estimation  of  no 
great  value  but  in  very  exceptional  cases.  —  Oil  and 
Colourman's  Journal. 


Adulterated   Vanilla. 

Henri  Lecomte  (Bull.  des.  sc.  pharmacolog.)  denies 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  crystalline  coating 
upon  vanilla  is  an  infallible  index  of  the  quality  of  the 
material.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  best  varie- 
ties of  vanilla  always  exhibit  superficial,  needle  like 
crystals  of  vanillin.  According  to  the  author,  this  is 
untrue,  for  Mexican  vanilla,  which  is  classed  with  the 
best  varieties,  is  always  without  these  crystals.  He 
states  that  vanilla  is  sometimes  artificially  covered  with 
crystals  of  benzoic  acid,  in  order  to  improve  the  apj  ear- 
ance  of  inferior  varieties  or  to  effect  a  sale  of  pods  from 
which  the  valuable  principle  has  already  been  extracted. 
This  adulteration  is  easily  detected  by  determining  the 
melting  point  of  the  crystals ;  benzoic  acid  is  also  easily 
distinguished  from  vanillin  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  An  examination  of  the  crystals  by  chemical 
means  may  be  performed  as  follows :  A  trace  of  phlor- 
oglncin  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  upon  a  watch-glass,  an 
equal  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  one  of 
the  minute  crystals  of  the  vanilla,  pod  brought  into  the 
mixture  by  means  of  a  slender  glass  rod.  If  the  crystal 
is  vanillin  a  beautiful  red  color  appears,  while  in  the 
presence  of  benzoic  acid  the  mixture  remains  uncolored. 
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New   Process  For  The  Complete   Purification 
Of  Cocoa  Oil. 

The  oil  of  cocoa  is  a  vegetable  fat  of  butyric  consist- 
ency, extracted  from  the  cocoanut  by  pressure.  If  it 
were  extracted  from  fresh  nuts  it  would  be  a  neutral 
oil,  composed,  as  almost  all  oily  bodies  are,  of  glyceric 
ethers,  having  for  acids  those  commonly  designated  as 
fat  acids,  such  as  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  etc. 

The  cocoa  oil  contains,  besides  a  certain  quantity  of 
glycerides,  other  fat  but  volatile  acids,  such  as  caprylic 
and  caprinic  acids. 

The  oil,  perfectly  fresh  (says  "Les  Corps  Gras  In- 
tlustriels"),  and  consequently  neutral,  ought  to  have 
neither  taste  nor  small;  but  in  commerce  it  is  always 
found  in  a  state  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  has  an 
odor  and  taste  rendering  it  absolutely  unfit  for  con- 
sumption as  an  alimentary  fat. 

Different  processes  have  been  tried  for  purifying  it 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  insipid  and  inodorous, 
but  the  results  are  imperfect,  both  as  to  the  quality  of 
product  obtained  and  the  economy  of  the  operation.  By 
the  new  process  the  different  contaminating  products 
are  removed,  and  it  is  rendered  perfectly  inodorous  and 
insipid. 

The  oil  as  found  in  commerce  contains: 

1.  Ml  the  volatile  fat  acids  existing  originally  in  the 
neutral  oil;  the  proportion  is  very  variable,  and  may 
exceed  10  per  cent. 

2.  Small  quantities  of  a  neutral  product  possessing 
a  marked  odor,  proceeding  evidently  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  glycerides,  caprylics,  and  caprinics;  for,  on 
saponifying  them,  a  volatile  acid  is  set  free,  which  has 
a  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odor. 

3.  Coloring  matter  in  very  varying  proportion. 

4.  An  alkaloid  matter,  extremely  tainted,  which  con- 
tributes especially  to  corrupt  the  oil,  and  give  it  a  bitter 
taste. 

The  first  operation  consists  in  getting  rid  of  this  im- 
purity, which  is  the  most  harmful  of  all. 

The  result  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  contaminated 
oil  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  100 
deg.  C,  with  water  to  which  some  thousandth  part  of  an 
a-cid  has  been  added,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  (employed 
preferably),  chlorhydric  acid,  etc. 

The  acid  in  excess,  and  the  salts  formed,  remain  in 
the  washing  waters,  and  it  is  easy  to  remove  them. 

This  treatment,  without  taking  from  the  oil  all  its 
impurities,  at  least  removes  the  whole  of  the  alkaloid 
matter,  which  renders  it  so  offensive,  and  is  sufficient  to 
allow  of  its  industrial  employment  in  many  cases. 

It  is,  however,  but  the  first  step  in  the  complete  puri- 
fication, which  is  secured  by  a  series  of  operations  which 
we  will  describe.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  case  of 
need,  the  special  removal  of  the  alkaloid  impurity  may 


be  dispensed  with,  for  one  of  the  subsequent  operations 
would  effectually  remove  it,  but  more  time  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

It  is  known  that  if  any  oil  is  treated  with  milk  of 
lime  (hydra ted  lime  diluted  with  water)  there  is  ob- 
tained as  a  final  product,  especially  when  heat  is  em- 
ployed, a  soap  of  lime. 

If  the  operation  is  continued  all  the  oil  will  be  saponi- 
fied. 

The  new  process  is  based  on  this  observation,  that  if 
a  neutral  oil  is  treated  with  dry,  finely  powdered  lime, 
no  decomposition  (saponification)  occurs,  even  if  kept 
in  prolonged  contact,  and  at  a  temperature  exceeding 
100  deg.  C.  On  the  contrary,  the  lime  combines  almost 
instantaneously  with  free  fat  acids,  especially  if  the 
number  of  points  of  contact  is  increased  by  agitation. 

The  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  oil  is  completely 
removed  by  the  action  of  the  lime. 

On  account  of  this  reaction  the  free  fat  acids  con- 
tained in  the  oil  can  be  separated  and  removed  without 
fear  of  decomposing  them. 

As  to  the  neutral  product  mentioned  under  the  second 
head,  the  lime  has  no  effect  on  it.  To  remove  it,  the 
oil  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate. 
This  solution  does  not  decompose  the  neutral  cocoa  oil, 
while  it  saponifies  the  inodorous  product,  forming  with 
it  an  alkaline  salt,  which  is  drawn  off  with  the  washing 
water.  The  treatment,  suitably  prolonged,  will  also  re^ 
move,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  impurity  specified 
under  the  fourth  head. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  following  way: 

After  having  subjected  the  oil  to  the  previous  treat- 
ment, if  desired,  an  impalpable  lime  powder  is  prepared, 
either  from  anhydrous  lime  or  hydrated  lime.  To  ob- 
tain the  finest  powder  the  hydrated  lime  is  preferable. 

The  crude  lime  is  then  introduced  into  a  vessel  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  50  to  60  deg.  C,  and  the  lime  pow- 
der is  added  while  shaking.  The  quantity  ought  to 
be  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  analysis  as  neces- 
sary for  the  saturation  of  free  fat  acids. 

The  shaking  is  continued  in  order  to  multiply  the 
contacts,  taking  care  to  keep  up  the  temperature.  The 
saturation  being  completely  finished  in  a  few  hours  (the 
time,  of  course,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  oil), 
the  whole  is  carried  to  the  press  filter,  which  retains  in 
its  meshes  the  lime  soap  that  has  been  formed,  and  the 
oil  is  collected  in  a  neutral  state,  almost  completely 
deodorised.  To  finish  the  operation,  it  is  mixed  with 
water,  to  which  2  per  cent,  of  alkaline  carbonate  has 
been  added,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  100 
degrees  C,  making  sure  of  the  contact  by  agitation  until 
the  peculiar  odor  has  entirely  disappeared. 

After  having  drawn  it  off,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid 
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all  trace  of  alkalinity,  to  give  it  a  final  washing  with 
pure  water. 

The  oil,  now  having  neither  taste  nor  smell,  has  be- 
come comestible,  and  will  not  grow  rancid. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fat  acids  are  separated  by  the 
press  filter  in  the  condition  of,  insoluble  salts  (lime 
soap),  mixed  intentionally  with  an  excess  of  lime. 

To  set  at  liberty  these  fat  acids,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  soapmaking,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  dilute  them 
warm  with  weak  chlorhvdric  acid. 


On  The  Subject  Of  Fire  Insurance. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  following  res- 
olution were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  in  convention  assembled,  wish  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  all  inter- 
ested in  mercantile  pursuits  or  otherwise,  carrying  fire 
insurance:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,.  That  the  Business  Literature  Committee 
be,  and  hereby  is,  especially  urged  to  give  considerable 
prominence  to  the  publication  of  such  articles  during 
the  year  in  Business  Topics,  and  later  put  into  effective 
form  in  the  shape  of  a  special  leaflet,  some  selected  article 
or  a  symposium  of  articles  upon  this  subject. 

Several  able  papers  were  read  on  the  subject  of  fire 
insurance  that  would  be  interesting  to  any  business  man. 
who  is  in  doubt  about  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in 
taking  out  fire  insurance. 

We  publish  two  of  these  papers,  as  follows: 

BY   CHARLES   FARLEY  PORTER,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

"Yes.  There  are  pitfalls  enough  in  the  credit  sys- 
tem, without  adding  the  risk  of  fire.  I  would  as  soon 
forego  my  own  fire  insurance,  as  to  credit  those  who 
carry  none. 

"Exhorbitant  premiums  sometimes  curtail  insurance, 
but  it  has  been  my  observation,  that  in  such  cases,  the 
hazard  usually  justifies  high  rates,  and  thus  renders  the 
requirement  all  the  more  essential. 

"To  evade  fire  insurance  evinces  a  lack  of  business 
foresight  and  conservatism,  and  places  credit  upon  a 
speculative  basis,  thereby  destroying  confidence,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  credit.  Any  business  which  can- 
not stand  insurance  had  better  be  wound  up. 

"Some  enterprises  are  spread  over  much  territory, 
hence  carry  their  own  risks;  but  these  are  very  wealthy, 
and  seek  no  credit. 

"The  general  custom  is  to  insure.  Very  many  old 
conservative  concerns  have  blanket  policies,  covering  all 
of  their  belongings  bought  in  transit,  sold  but  undeliv- 
ered. This  would  be  a  good  method  for  the  uninsured 
to  adopt.     Out  of  some  ten  thousand  accounts  passed 


upon  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  cannot  ever  recall 
passing  to  'profit  and  loss'  on  account  of  fire." 

BV  P.   J.  HOPKINS,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

"I  have  labored  so  long  and  persistently,  presenting 
facts  and  arguments,  with  now  and  then  an  effort  at 
eloquence  to  convince  the  erring,  that  upon  first  thought, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  subject  could  terminate 
with  an  interrogation,  yet,  accepting  the  question  in  its 
full  meaning,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  one  can, 
by  the  -use  of  good  business  sense,  get  on  both  sides  of 
this  subject  and  stilhbe  right.  It  is  a  proposition  thor- 
oughly practical;  one  which  confronts  us,  and  yet  all 
our  trade  cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  same  answer  cannot  be  given  in  all  cases,  or  the 
same  -stand  taken  for  all  accounts  with  justification  to 
good  business  judgment. 

"In  discussing  the  above  I  accept  the  term  'Credit'  in 
its  broad  sense  and  as  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
it.  In  so  doing  we  find  at  once  our  trade  divided  into 
several  classes,  all  of  which  would  not,  by  the  consistent 
handler  of  credits,  have  this  subject  applied  to  them  in 
the  affirmative. 

"There  is  a  class  of  merchants  (none  too  plentiful  in 
the  northwest  who,  by  the  character  of  their  assets  and 
manner  of  paying,  namely,  discounting,  can  do  as  they 
please ;  and  when  they  say  "We  carry  our  own  risk,'  you 
cannot  say  them  nay.  As  this  class  almost  without  ex- 
ception is  insured  and  the  term  'credit'  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  apply,  they  are  out  of  our  argument. 

"The  next  are  those  very  desirable  customers  who  in- 
variably pay  their  accounts  when  due  on  regular  terms, 
keep  their  affairs  in  good  shape,  but  never  seem  to  get 
on  a  discounting  basis.  This  class  is  comparatively 
small  and  they,  too,  as  a  rule,  are  well  insured,  and 
unless  the  character  of  assets  or  nature  of  business  is 
such  that  by  leaving  their  stock  or  building  uninsured, 
there  would  be  probability  of  loss  to  creditors  in  case  of 
fire,  I  think  he  would  be  a  hard-headed  and  courageous 
credit  man  who  would  insist  where  objection  was  of- 
fered. My  experience  is  that  these  two  classes  present 
but  very  little  ground  on  which  to  work  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

"We  now  come  to  the  customer  who  is  a  generous 
buyer;  a  man  who  is  not  worried  about  terms;  to  whom 
thirty  and  sixty  days  mean  little.  The  one  who  pays 
when  he  can  and  settles  by  note  when  he  cannot,  and 
is  always  willing  to  use  a  portion  of  his  jobber's  capital 
as  his  own,  the  customer  to  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
extend  more  or  less  accommodation  all  the  time.  This 
class  is  larger  though  valued  by  us  all,  and  as  a  rule  is 
insured,  but  many  times  sufficiently,  and  here  is  where 
the  'essential'  has  often  to  be  applied,  and  where  the 
creditor  by  virtue  of  favors  in  settlement  has  the  right 
to  ask  for  adequate  protection  and  'stay  with  it'  until 
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he  gives  it.  This  class  of  customer  causes  considerable 
friction,  and  it  is  my  practice  to  insist  on  an  increase 
of  insurance,  where  in  ease  of  lire,  the  quick  assets  of  a 
business  would  just  about  equal  the  liabilities. 

"The  non-insured  and  those  who  won't,  are  generally 
the  class  of  customers  who  are  ignorant  and  do  not  know 
enough  to  protect  their  own;  the  careless  and  shiftless 
who  procrastinate  until  burned  out ;  the  over  economical 
and  stingy  merchant;  and  those  who,  by  location  far 
removed  from  railroads  or  fire  protection  of  any  char- 
acter, and  where  the  risk  is  very  hazardous,  feel  that  the 
rate  is  almost  prohibitive.  The  last  class  we  have  sym- 
pathy for;  the  others  none.  These  accounts  as  a  rule 
are  small,  their  purchases  being  limited  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  business,  and  when  they  are  visited  by  a 
fire,  creditors  are  generally  called  upon  to  attend  the 
post  mortem.  For  this  class  I  would  say,  make  fire  in- 
surance essential  to  the  opening  or  continuing  of  an 
account. 

"In  summing  up  this  subject  and  looking  back  over 
an  experience  of  several  years  in  a  section  of  the  country 
comparatively  new,  and  where  the  ability  of  the  rural 
merchant  is  not  above  the  average,  (and  when  so  stated, 
I  am  undoubtedly  complimentary)  I  am  surprised  at 
our  very  small  losses  from  this  source,  and  conclude  that 
we  have  even  greater  troubles.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
subject  requires,  like  many  others  which  come  to  the 
credit  desk,  good  'horse  sense'  in  handling.  To  make 
fire  insurance  essential  in  all  cases  would  not  reflect  well 
on  said  sense,  but  I  believe  we  should  not  fail  of  an  op- 
portunity wherever  we  find  no  insurance,  or  in  our  judg- 
ment, too  little,  to  advocate  and  argue  for  it,  and  in  eases 
insist  upon  it,  because  we  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the 
solid  spokes  m  the  wheel  of  right  principle  and  correst 
business  methods  that  should  govern  all  up  to-date  and 
well  regulated  establishments,  large  or  small.  It  is 
along  the  line  of  education;  a  prerogative  I  claim, 
granted  to  every  member  of  our  profession,  and  one 
wherein  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  can,  by 
not  neglecting  its  use,  accomplish  much  good." 


Soap  Advertising  In  Germany. 

Strong  feeling  having  been  aroused  throughout  Ger- 
many by  the  disfigurement  of  lovely  scenery  in  the  Harz 
Mountains  and  Thuringia,  and  especially  on  the  Khine, 
by  rival  traders  in  soap,  who  have  posted  their  hideous 
notices  over  ground  almost  sacred  to  lovers  of  nature 
and  students  of  history,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  to  enable  local 
police  authorities  to  deal  with  unseemly  advertising 
within  their  jurisdiction. 


The  Hygiene  Of  The  Mouth. 
By  Byron  L.  Keslek,  D.D.S.,  Halt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
A  distinguished  contributor  to  medical  literature 
makes  the  statement  that  the  science  of  medicine,  during 
the  century  just  closed,  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs 
in  "Preventive  Medicine."  The  profession,  through 
local,  state  and  national  boards  of  health,  has  advised 
proper  regulations  and  sanitary  measures  for  preventing 
the  dissemination  of  those  epidemic  diseases  which  at 
times  have  threatened  to  depopulate  the  globe. 

The  term  Prophylaxis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  "I  defend,"  or  "  to  guard  against."  The  pre- 
vention of  disease  stands  to-day  in  the  front  rank  of 
medical  practice.  To  the  practitioner  of  general  medi- 
cine it  is  one  of  his  most  effective  weapons  against  the 
common  enemy,  infection.  It  is  of  even  greater  import- 
ance to  the  "common  people,"  as  an  efficient  means  of 
protection  against  the  scourges,  plagues  and  contagions 
which  afflict  the  people  of  those  countries  where  ignor- 
ance, filth,  superstition  and  uncleanliness  abound. 

In  this  age  if  rapid  and  quick  communication,  with 
its  increased  facilities  for  transportation,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  should  be  accelerated;  but 
contemporaneously  our  knowledge  of  more  perfect 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease  is 
correspondingly  increased,  thus  allaying  fears  for  the 
future  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  investigations  of 
science  and  the  shield  of  protection  which  it  affords. 

The  statement  is  made  by  Professor  Vaughan,  in 
speaking  of  mental  hygiene,  that  the  mind  must  be 
studied  from  the  view  point  of  the  materialist ;  that  the 
mind  can  not  be  considered  as  an  entit}r,  dissociated  from 
the  brain,  as  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  merely  the 
physiological  phenomena  of  brain  function ;  that  a  sound 
mind  is  dependent  upon  a  sound  body,  and  a  sound  body 
is  dependent  upon  a  perfect  digestion,  genius  even  being 
onable  to  compensate  for  the  ill-temper  produced  by  a 
faulty  digestion.  Logically  may  we  noi,  therefore,  go 
a  step  further  and  say  that  a  perfect  digestion  is  la  rgely 
dependent  upon,  or  is  greatly  influenced  by  a  thorough 
mastication  of  the  food,  and  that  mastication  is  depend- 
ent upon  a  good  set  of  teeth?  Therefore  the  necessity 
J  or  dental  sanitary  science,  or  dental  surgery. 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  be  a  good  Christian 
when  suffering  from  indigestion,  regardless  of  theory 
and  pretensions,  mastication  certainly,  and  salvation 
probably,  in  a  great  measure  may  depend  upon  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  one's  dentist. 

If  sanitary  science  is  important  in  the  practice  of 
general  medicine,  it  is  of  even  greater  importance  in 
oral  hygiene.  The  old  but  true  axiom,  that  "cleanli- 
puo  sqi  o;  poipid-B  aq  A.vm  £/ssouqpo§  0}  ixau  si  ssau 
cavity  with  pertinent  and  peculiarly  appropriate  fitness. 
Tn  no  other  subdivision  of  personal  hygiene  are  the 
sins  of  omission  fraught  with  such  disastrous  and  far- 
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reaching  consequences  as  are  the  disregarding  and  neg- 
lect of  the  sanitary  principles  of  oral  hygiene. 

As  mastication  is  an  important  feature  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  nature  has  provided  suitable  organs — the 
teeth — made  not  only  for  service,  but  also  as  one  of 
the  means  of  personal  adornment  when  perfectly  devel- 
oped and  cared  for. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  pro- 
phylaxis dental  science  goes  further  back  in  the  scale 
of  development  than  the  consideration  of  the  visible  or 
developed  teeth.  Very  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
for  the  teeth  of  the  child,  before  its  birth,  by  providing 
the  mother  with  suitable  foods,  those  which  contain 
the  essential  elements  for  the  formation  of  hard  tissues, 
including  the  teeth,  such  as  lime  salts,  etc.,  in  the  form 
of  lime  water  (in  milk),  or  the  syrup  of  lactophosphate 
of  lime;  also  certain  grains,  as  wheat,  and  skim-milk. 
The  latter  furnishes  a  form  of  lime,  the  chloride  (0.3 
to  0.5  per  cent.),  of  which  is  very  essential  in  building 
tooth  substance. 

After  birth,  the  tooth  structure  can  be  improved  in 
the  percentage  of  lime  salts,  by  the  feeding  of  cow's 
milk,  sterilized,  which  contains  five  times  as  much  lime 
as  human  milk. 

Parenthetically,  a  few  words  as  to  heredity  may  be 
of  interest.  Children  inherit  the  individuality  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  one  or  both  parents,  or  per- 
haps of  some  remote  ancestor.  They  inherit  the  com- 
plexion, the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  facial 
contour.  They  also  inherit  the  peculiarities  of  the  teeth, 
not  only  as  to  size,  form,  and  position  in  the  arch,  but 
the  constitutional  structure  as  well. 

Each  of  the  four  basal  temperaments,'  sanguine,  bil- 
ious, nervous  and  lymphatic,  are  characterized  as  to 
form,  size,  shade,  position  and  texture.  When  a  child 
inherits  temperament,  it  should  be  endowed  with  the 
class  of  teeth  that  go  with  that  temperament;  though 
a  child  may  inherit  the  small  teeth  of  one  parent  and 
the  massive  maxilae  of  the  other,  or  the  reverse.  In 
the  latter  case  the  teeth  are  crowded  and  irregular.  The 
correction  of  such  irregularities  constitutes  a  separate 
department  of  dental  science,  termed  orthodontia. 

AText  after  development  comes  the  subject  of  sanita- 
tion  and  cleanliness.  The  salivary  and  serumal  calcu- 
lus, which  accumulates  in  some  mouths  very  rapidly, 
necessitate  its  removal  by  a  dentist  every  two  or  three 
months.  Other  mouths  may  not  require  this  operation 
in  as  many  years.  In  the  case  of  young  people,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  salivary  calculus  is  the  variety 
usually  present.  When  removed,  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  should  be  polished :  a  slightly  roughened  surface 
is  favorable  to,  and  induces  future  precipitation  of  the 
deposit. 

The  serumal  variety — a  deposit  from  the  blood — is 
precipitated  in  the  mouths  of  persons  with  a  gouty  or 


rheumatic  diathesis,  some  of  these  cases  being  benefited 
by  systemic  treatment. 

After  the  deposits  have  been  thoroughly  removed  and 
the  enamel  surfaces  polished,  they  may  be  kept  so,  by 
the  patient  himself,  by  the  diligent  and  correct  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  and  other  toilet  articles,  tooth  powders, 
soaps,  washes,  picks,  silk  thread,  rubber  bands,  etc. 

The  tooth-brush — first,  as  to  its  selection.  In  form 
and  size  it  should  be  suited  to  the  case.  It  should  be 
curved  to  fit  the  contour  of  the  arch,  and  the  handle 
also  curved,  to  facilitate  manipulation ;  the  bristles  firm 
and  well  fastened  to  the  handle,  with  the  surface  ser- 
rated, and  an  isolated  tuft  at  the  end  for  cleansing 
the  inaccessible  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  as  back  of  the 
third  molar  or  in  spaces  where  teeth  have  been  extracted, 
etc.  If  the  patient  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  wear  a 
"bridge"  or  other  stationary  contrivance,  then  an  acces- 
sory brush  is  usually  required,  a  special  form  and  size 
for  these  cases. 

The  correct  use  of  the  brush  is  an  important  item. 
To  produce  the  best  results,  place  the  bristles  against 
the  outer  or  labial  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  then  brush 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth  toward  the  occlusal  surface. 
Pronate  the  forearm,  or  rotate  the  brush;  brush  the 
upper  teeth  down  and  the  lower  ones  up  (inner  or  lin- 
gual surfaces  the  same).  This  will  tend  to  brush  the 
gum  festoons  into  the  interdental  spaces  rather  than 
out  of  them.  The  occlusal  or  masticating  surfaces 
should  be  brushed  from  side  to  side,  and  forward  and 
backward.     This  will  cleanse  the  grooves  and  fissures. 

Use  the  brush  as  though  it  were  a  collection  of  tooth- 
picks designed  to  remove  the  residual  food  substances 
which  may  have  become  lodged  between  and  around  the 
teeth. 

Don't  brush  across  the  gums  under  any  circumstances. 
It  will  tear  them  loose  from  the  teeth,  unnecessarily 
bruising  and  lacerating  them.  Beware  of  infection ! 
Do  not  scour  the  gums,  nor  scrub  the  teeth,  nor  try  to 
polish  them,  using  the  brush  as  in  polishing  shoes. 
Dentists  are  provided  with  the  proper  instruments  and 
utensils  to  perform  such  operations  without  injuring 
either  the  gums  or  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

When  oily  or  greasy  films  and  stains  accumulate, 
which  will  not  be  removed  by  the  brush  and  luke-warm 
water,  then  other  agents  of  detergent  character  may 
be  brought  into  requisition.  Detergents  may  be  clas- 
sified into  two  kinds,  chemical  and  mechanical  or  physi- 
cal. Tooth  powders  belong  to  the  mechanical.  They 
are  not  of  much  importance  as  medicinal  applications. 
The  base  should  be  alkaline  and  should  be  soluble  in 
the  oral  fluids,  and  not  too  gritty;  the  grit  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  Pre- 
cipitated chalk  is  good  for  the  basis;  the  grit  can  be 
increased  by  adding  pulverized  cuttlefish  bone;  as  a 
solvent  for  fats  and  oils,  pulverized  soap  bark  or  white 
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castile  soap  is  added;  and  for  sweetening  use,  white 
sugar  or  saccharine,  and  flavor  with  some  aromatic  sub- 
stance. 

Tooth  Powder. 

Precipitated   chalk 10  ounces. 

Pulv.    cuttlefish   hone G  ounces. 

Pulv.   sugar 3  ounces. 

Pulv.  castile.  soap 1  ounce. 

M.  Flavor  with  oil  cf  rose  or  the  oil  of  wintergreen, 
and  color  with  carmine. — X.  S.  Hoff,  D.D.S. 

This  general  formula  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions, but  in  no  case  use  an  insoluble  grit,  such  as 
pumice  or  charcoal.  They  work  their  way  under  the 
gingiva  or  free  margins  of  the  gums,  establishing  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  precipitation  of  calculus  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  food  substances,  which  latter  furnishes  a  most 
desirable  and  comfortable  habitat  for  micro-organisms. 

Soaps  are  chemical  detergents  which  saponify  the 
fats  and  oils  on  the  teeth,  but  if  used  too  frequently, 
or  too  long  continued,  will  also  attack  the  gums,  eventu- 
ally producing  "recession,"  with  consequent  exposure 
of  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

As  a  general  rule,  don't  use  toothpicks.  If  you  do 
employ  them,  don't  use  wooden  ones,  especially  those 
which  are  cut  —  they  will  splinter;  but  rather  those 
round,  pointed  ones,  made  of  hardwood.  In  the  use  of 
picks,  beware  of  splinters  and  infection.  Goosequill 
toothpicks  are  the  least  objectionable  when  used  once, 
or  under  antiseptic  conditions.  They  are  now  put  on 
the  market  in  convenient  form,  with  a  detachable  quill- 
point  in  a  holder,  the  latter  made  telescopic,  like  a 
fountain  pen,  so  it  may  be  closed  up  from  dust  and 
dirt  (infection). 

To  properly  cleanse  the  approximal  and  interdental 
spaces  in  some  mouths,  becomes  a  task.  The  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  by  using  silk  floss,  which  is  smooth, 
and  should  be  waxed. 

By  using  moderate  pressure,  accompanied  by  a  sawing 
movement,  a  rubber  strip  will  pass  between  the  teeth 
quite  readily,  and  is  useful  for  polishing  the  approximal 
surfaces.  Some  tooth  powder  may  be  added  to  the  silk 
floss,  or  rubber  band,  to  accomplish  thorough  cleansing. 
( To  be  continued.) 


American  Vegetable  Oils. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  completed  a  re- 
port on  the  vegetable  oil  industry  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  items : 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  leading  vegetable  oil 
producers  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  supplying  the 
domestic  demands  of  76,000,000  people  for  most  varie- 
ties of  these  products,  this  country  produces  an  annual 
surplus  for  export  aggregating  in  value  from  $16,000,- 
000  to  $19,000,000. 


The  principal  vegetable  oils  produced  in  the  United 
States  are,  in  the  order  of  their  quantitative  importance, 
cottonseed,  linseed,  and  corn  oils.  A  great  variety  of 
other  vegetable  oils,  too,  are  produced  in  quanties  suf- 
ficient for  domestic  needs.  Olive  oil  is  imported  to  the 
extent  of  about  $1,000,000  worth  annually;  various 
other  fixed  or  expressed  oils  are  drawn  from  abroad  in 
quantities  aggregating  in  value  about  $2,000,000  an- 
nually; and  the  importation  of  various  volatile  or  dis- 
tilled oils  brings  up  the  total  of  imports  of  vegetable 
oils  of  all  kinds  to  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000  an- 
nually, leaving  an  annual  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  in  the  vegetable  oil  trade  or  from  $11,000,000  to 
$13,000,000. 

It  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  development  of  the 
cottonseed  oil  industry  that  the  United  States  owes  its 
present  prominence  in  the  vegetable  oil  markets  of  the 
world.  From  an  annual  production  of  a  few  million 
gallons  in  the  early  seventies,  and  an  export  trade 
amounting  to  only  about  a  half-million  gallons  a  year, 
the  business  has  grown  until  the  annual  production  is 
now  estimated  commercially  at  from  80,000,000  to  90,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  an  export  trade  has  been  established 
that  absorbs  annually  about  50,000,000  gallons. 

England  and  France  manufacture  this  oil,  principally 
from  Egyptian  cottonseed,  but  their  rank  as  competi- 
tors is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  both  countries,  France 
especially,  are  heavy  purchasers  of  American  oil.  It 
is  estimated,  too,  that  production  in  the  United  States 
can  yet  be  increased  fully  one-third  by  the  utilization 
of  the  entire  crop  of  cottonseed,  a  part  of  which  is  still 
not  manufactured  into  oil. 

Corn  oil  first  became  of  sufficient  importance  as  an 
article  of  foreign  commerce,  to  be  given  a  separate  place 
in  export  statements,  in  1898.  In  that  year  exports  of 
this  article  amounted  to  2,646,560  gallons,  and  since 
that  date  they  have  increased,  until,  in  1901  they 
amounted  to  4,805,545  gallons,  an  increase  of  over  80 
per  cent. 

The  importance  of  the  peppermint  oil  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  due,  not  to  its  magnitude,  but  to  the 
fact  that  peppermint  oil  is  the  only  essential  oil  pro- 
duced on  so  large  a  scale  in  this  country.  Commercial 
authorities  place  the  annual  production  of  the  country 
at  from  190,000  to  200,000  pounds.  Probably  three- 
fourths  of  this  is  produced  in  Michigan,  about  one-tenth 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  remainder  in  north- 
ern Indiana. 

Formerly  over  one-half  of  the  total  production  was 
exported,  but  in  late  years  the  export  trade  has  greatly 
declined. 

Other  essential  oils,  also,  are  distilled  in  this  country 
from  spearmint,  pennyroyal,  sassafras,  tansy,  worm- 
wood, and  other  products;  but  the  combined  value  of 
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these  oils  is  said  to  be  much  less  than  that  of  pepper- 
mint oil  alone. 

Although  the  use  of  imported  oils  has  doubtless  been 
supplanted  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  oils  of  domestic 
manufacture,  there  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  imports  of  foreign-made  oils.  Imports  of 
olive  oil  show  a  gradual  increase  from  605,509  gallons, 
valued  at  $733,489,  in  1891,  to  982,706  gallons,  valued 
at  $1,265,  805,  in  1901;  imports  of  other  fixed  or  ex- 
pressed oils,  valued  at  $1,532,280,  in  1891,  increased  to 
$3,409,627  in  1901 ;  imports  of  volatile,  or  essential, 
and  distilled  oils  alone  show  a  decrease,  the  value  in 
1891  being  $2,523,491,  against  $1,958,383  in  1901. 

The  attention  now  being  paid  to  olive  cultivation  in 
California  will,  it  is  claimed,  eventually  result  in  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  of  all  olive  oil  necessary 
for  domestic  consumption. 


An  Improved  Soap  Cake. 

From  a  Specification  Forming  part  of  Letters  Patent 
No.  692,481,  Dated  February  4,  1902. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Willard  A.  Eobinson,  of  Maid- 
en, in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, have  invented  certain  new  and  useful  Improve- 
ments in  Soap  Cakes  or  Bars,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  specification. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  assemble  in  a 
single  cake  two  kinds  of  qualities  of  soap  having  differ- 
ent capabilities  and  arranged  so  that  both  kinds  shall 
be  exposed  at  the  exterior  of  the  cake  and  so  that  the 
two  kinds  may  be  used  simultaneously  or  either  kind 
alone. 

The  invention  as  here  shown  is  embodied  in  a  calve 
comprising  a  body  portion,  two  side  layers  projecting 
therefrom  and  separated  from  each  other,  the  said  body 
portion  and  side  layers  being  composed  of  suitable  non- 
abrasive  toilet  soap  and  made  in  a  single  integral  piece, 
so  that  the  side  layers  form  extensions  of  the  body  por- 
tion and  are  securely  held  thereby,  and  an  intermediate 
layer  of  abrasive  soap  which  is  somewhat  harder  and 
wears  away  less  rapidly  than  the  material  of  the  body 
portion  and  side  layers,  the  intermediate  layer  being 
composed,  for  example,  of  so-called  "pumice"  soap  and 
inserted  between  the  side  layers,  so  that  the  series  of 
layers  are  held  together  by  the  body  portion.  One  edge 
and  the  ends  of  the  intermediate  layer  are  exposed  be- 
tween the  edges  and  ends  of  the  side  layers,  the  edges 
and  ends  of  the  series  of  layers  collectively  forming  a 
laminated  surface  on  one  edge  of  the  cake  and  laminated 
surfaces  extending  partly  across  the  ends  of  the  cake. 


The  relative  broadness  of  the  intermediate  layer  causes 
it  to  wear  less  rapidly  than  the  side  layers,  so  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  wear  of  the  cake  to  bulge  slightly  between 
the  side  layers,  its  exposed  surfaces  being  therefore 
adapted  to  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  surface  re- 
quiring its  action. 

Of  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming  a  part  of 
this  specification,  Figure  1  represents  a  perspective  view 
of  a  cake  of  soap  embodying  my  invention.  Fig.  2  rep- 
resents a  sectional  view  of  the  same.  Fig.  3  represents 
a  view  similar  to  Fig.  2,  showing  the  effect  of  wear  on 
the  cake. 

The  cake  thus  formed  has  homogeneous  faces,  a  homo- 
geneous edge  composed  wholly  of  non-abrasive  toilet 
soap,  and  laminated  faces  composed  in  part  of  non-abra- 
sive and  in  part  of  abrasive  soap,  the  abrasive  layer 
wearing  more  slowly  than  the  other  layers  and  being 
caused  by  the  wear  of  the  cake  to  bulge,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  By  thus  locating  the  two  kinds  of  soap  in  jux- 
taposition, they  can  be  used  simultaneously  with  better 
results  in  many  cases  than  would  be  attained  by  using 
either  kind  alone.  When  no  abrasive  action  is  required, 
only  the  homogeneous  faces  of  the  cake  are  to  be  used. 

By  extending  the  layers  through  the  cake  from  end 
to  end  I  am  enabled  to  manufacture  the  soap  in  bars 
of  indeterminate  length  and  cut  the  same  into  sections, 
each  constituting  a  complete  cake. 

The  cake  or  bar  may  be  produced  in  any  preferred 
way,  as  by  placing  the  strip  which  is  to  form  the  layer 
4  in  a  suitable  mold  and  pouring  the  other  soap  while  in 
a  sufficiently  soft  condition  into  the  mold,  so  as  to  form 
the  body  2  and  the  layers  3,  the  strip  or  layer  4  being 
of  course  located  close  to  one  side  of  the  mold,  or  the 
layer  4,  being  relatively  hard,  may  be  simply  pressed  into 
a  bar  of  the  other  soap,  so  that  the  latter  will  overlie 
the  former,  as  indicated  in  the  drawings. 

I  do  not  limit  myself  to  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  cake  here  shown. 

I  Claim— 

A  cake  of  soap,  comprising  a  body  portion,  two  side 
layers  projecting  from  one  side  of  the  body  portion  and 
separated  from  each  other,  the  body  and  the  side  layers 
being  integral  with  each  other  and  composed  of  a  given 
kind  or  quality  of  soap,  and  an  intermediate  layer  be- 
tween said  side  layers,  composed  of  a  harder  kind  of 
quality  of  soap,  so  that  the  intermediate  layer  wears 
more  slowly  and  is  caused  to  protrude  slightly  as  the 
surfaces  of  the  cake  wear  away,  the  edges  of  the  two  side 
layers  and  of  the  intermediate  layer  forming  a  laminated 
'  surface  extending  along  one  edge  and  partly  across  the 
two  ends  of  the  cake,  the  other  three  surfaces  of  the 
cake  presenting  only  one  kind  or  quality,  the  series  of 
layers  being  held  together  by  the  body  portion. 
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Stories  About  Perfume. 

A  rather  entertaining — if  not  absolutely  correct — 
account  of  something  new  about  perfumes  is  contained 
in  a  Chicago  paper  that  would  not  say  so  unless — but 
never  mind  that.     It  says : 

Lady  Curzon,  Vice-Eeine  of  India,  is  responsible  for 
the  smartest  new  "craze"  of  society. 

It  is  the  whim  for  perfume,  and  fashionable  women 
are  intent  upon  doing  in  the  twentieth  century  what  in 
the  nineteenth  was  considered  extremely  bad  form.  And 
it  is  all  because  of  a  few  drops  of  a  new  perfume  that  an 
East  Indian  rajah  gave  to  Lady  Curzon,  half  of  which 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Levi  Leiter,  of  Washington 
and  Chicago,  transmitted  to  the  queen. 

A  whiff  of  this  new  odor  has  set  London  society 
ecstatic.  It  is  so  delicious,  so  puzzling  delightful  in  its 
fragrance.  So  new  !  So  absolutely  unattainable.  And 
the  Queen  of  England  has  only  six  drops  of  it ! 

A  small,  very,  very  small  vial  of  this  perfume  was 
given  Lady  Curzon  by  one  of  the  enormously  rich  rajahs 
of  India,  whose  rose  gardens  must  blossom  like  the  rose 
gardens  of  the  now  desolate  Paestum. 

To  illustrate  how  precious  is  the  new  perfume,  the 
rajah  in  presenting  it  said  that  it  required  acres  of  roses 
to  produce  just  a  few  drops  of  this  rare  odor,  and  that  he 
wished  to  christen  it  in  Lady  Curzon's  honor  "Vice- 
reine."    So  he  did. 

Lady  Curzon  shared  her  small  vialf  ul,  which  contained 
just  twelve  drops,  with  Queen  Alexandra.  Since  then 
all  the  titled  ladies  of  London  have  been  keen  not  for  a 
single  drop  of  it,  but  only  for  a  sniff  of  the  mysterious 
essence. 

After  the  sniffing  came  curiosity;  after  that,  guessing; 
after  that  comes  the  clever  puzzling  of  imitation. 

The  new  "Vicereine"  is  being  manufactured  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Paris.  And  the  quick,  nimble-minded  man- 
ufacturers of  perfumes  who  wanted  to  get  their  concep- 
tion of  the  secret  on  the  market  first  have  taken  fair 
advantage  of  this  newest  woman's  foible.  The  way  was 
well  prepared.  Women  of  fashion  are  now  hardly  ever 
without  their  scent  bottle  or  perfume  amulet. 

For  the  amulets  there  are  cases  of  gold  studded  with 
artistic  beauty,  and  some  are  so  covered  with  jewels  that 
they  are  worth  a  fortune.  Scent  bottles  of  crystal  and 
gold,  with  the  top  shaped  like  a  flower,  are  among  the 
novelties.  Some  show  a  beautifully  tinted  orchid,  a  rose 
or  a  fleur  de  Us. 

One  exceptionally  exquisite  bottle  has  the  cover  in  the 
form  of  a  full-blown  rose.  The  curled  petals  are  pink 
enamel,  and  now  they  glisten  with  diamond  dew  drops. 
A  pink  topaz  forms  the  heart  of  the  rose,  and  the  rest  of 
the  bottle  is  crystal  and  gold,  studded  with  diamonds. 
Inside  these  costly  bottles  is  generally  a  tiny  tube  for 


holding  a  few  drops  of  some  rare  perfume.  The  bottles 
vary  in  shape.  They  are  made  for  holding  in  the  hand, 
for  hanging  from  the  chatelaine,  for  slipping  in  the 
glove. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  the  process  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  expensive  perfumes  used  by  society  women. 

It  is  not  one  flower,  but  many  that  give  their  frag- 
rance to  obtain  a  single  odor. 

There  is  violet,  for  example.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  in- 
gredients which  go  to  make  up  that  most  popular  of  per- 
fumes: Musk,  cassie,  jasmin,  tuberose,  civet,  oil  of 
bergamot,  oil  of  orris,  ambergris  and  ionone. 

And  when  we  are  told  that  ambergris  costs  $30  an 
ounce  and  that  ionone  is  worth,  in  its  pure  state,  $1,100 
a  pound,  no  longer  need  we  wonder  why  the  best  violet 
perfume  is  so  high  priced. 

Though  the  rose  gardens  of  India  and  Bulgaria  are 
famous  and  furnish  to  the  world  a  portion  of  attar  of 
rose,  that  oil  which  is  so  essential  to  the  making  of  per- 
fumes, yet  it  is  France,  and  that  portion  of  it  situated 
south  of  the  maritime  range  of  the  Alps,  that  is  known 
as  the  flower  garden  of  the  world.  No  rain  falls  here 
from  March  until  September.  Here  the  village  of 
Grasse  is  situated,  and  for  miles  and  miles  around  noth- 
ing but  a  vista  of  flower  gardens  can  be  seen,  etc. 

Violet  has  been  the  favorite  odor,  and  many  women 
have  used  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  perfume. 
Clover  has  been  the  vogue,  and  is  yet.  It  has  been  a 
fad  for  a  woman  to  use  one  perfume  and  only  that.  Her 
soap,  sachet,  toilet  water,  hair  tonic  and  perfume  have 
emitted  the  same  odor.  But  even  when  doing  this  she 
has  been  careful  to  have  only  a  subtle  fragrance  about 
her — merely  the  suggestion  of  the  odor,  and  never  has 
she  been  guilty  of  using  any  other  perfume  except  the 
one  she  chose  for  her  own. 

But  now !  Lady  Curzon  has  started  a  perfume  craze. 
This  does  not  mean  that  perfume  is  to  be  used  so  lav- 
ishly that  it  will  be  vulgar,  but  merely  that  many  per- 
fumes are  to  be  fashionable,  and  more  perfume  used 
than  for  some  time  past.  Violet,  rose,  carnation  pink, 
heather  and  lily-of-the- valley  are  all  in  high  favor.  And 
women  of  wealth  are  having  special  perfumes  manu- 
factured for  them  at  extravagant  cost,  the  ingredients 
of  which  are  kept  a  secret. 

Lady  Curzon  just  at  present  is  revelling  in  her  prec- 
ious six  drops  of  "Vicereine."  By  merely  opening  the 
little  vial  and  holding  it  near  her  laces,  they  have  be- 
come scented  with  the  rare  and  peculiarly  lasting  per- 
fume, the  discovering  of  which  the  rajah  regards  as  a 
special  triumph. 

He  has  promised  that  when  the  six  drops  begin  to  lose 
their  strength  of  perfume,  six  drops  more  shall  replace 
them. 
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Trade-Mark  Law. 

In  Part  IV.  Special  Term  of  the  Few  York  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Leventritt  reiterated  the  broad  rule  stated 
in  the  Prince  Manufacturing  company  vs.  Prince's  Met- 
allic Paint  company  (135  1ST.  Y.,  2i)  which  reads: 
"Any  material  misstatement  in  a  label  or  trade-mark 
as  to  the  person  by  whom  the  article  is  manufactured, 
or  as  to  the  place  where  manufactured,  or  as  to  the  ma- 
terial composing  it,  or  any  other  material  fr.lse  repre- 
sentation, deprives  a  party  of  the  right  to  relief  in 
equity.  .  .  .  It  is  not  whether  or  not  the  plain- 
tiff intended  to  deceive,  or  whether  the  defendant  de- 
signed to  impose  on  the  public ;  it  is  sufficient  to  forbid 
equity  from  interfering  if  his  label  was  naturally  cal- 
culated to  and  did  deceive."  The  plaintiff  in  a  recent 
case  under  discussion  invoked  the  aid  of  the  court  of 
conscience,  while  his  own  conduct  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  suit,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Leven- 
tritt, was  unconscionable.  It  is  a  most  salutary  rule, 
which  in  cases  like  the  present  denies  equity  to  a  person 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  material  misrepresentation  on 
his  label,  concerning  the  ingredients  composing  the  ar- 
ticle which  he  seeks  to  protect. 
*     *     * 

Teade-Maek  Infringement. — In  an  action  brought 
to  restrain  William  A.  Fors  and  Harry  D.  Dye  from 
using  certain  labels,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
infringements  upon  those  adopted  by  the  plaintiffs,  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Bernhard  Volger,  it  appeared  that  the  plain- 
tiffs had  for  nine  years  manufactured  inking  pads  and 
had  adopted  the  word  "Excelsior"  and  a  descriptive  label 
bearing  the  words  "Excelsior  Pelt  Pads,"  and  that  the 
product  had  become  known  to  the  trade  as  the  "Excel- 
sior Pad,"  that  the  defendants  after  purchasing  the  Ex- 
celsior pads  for  nine  years  "stopped  doing  so  and  placed 
upon  the  market  felt  pads  under  a  label  which  was  an 
excellent  copy  of  that  adopted  by  the  plaintiffs,  except 
for  the  word  'Excelsior.' "  By  the  trial  court,  a  deci- 
sion was  given  for  plaintiffs.  Judge  Ingraham,  in  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court  when  the  case  came  up 
for  review  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  stated  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  the  defendants  by  merely  changing 
the  word  "Excelsior"  to  "Excellent"  anl  adopting  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  label  of  the  plaintiffs,  were 
guilty  of  an  infringement  which  was  a  fraud  upon  the 
public.  The  defendants  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  name  upon  this  label,  implying  that 
a  person  could  not  acquire  a  valid  claim  upon  a  trade- 
marl?:  unless  his  name  was  a  part  of  the  trade-mark. 
This  novel  proposition,  the  Court  held,  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  principle  upon  which  a  trade-mark  when 
adopted  becomes  property  which  a  court  of  equity  will 
protect. 


Artificial  Granulated  Musk  Scent. 

Artificial  musk  scents  are  prepared  by  Lecornu  from 
infusions  or  tinctures  of  natural  musk,  in  which  he  dis- 
solves benzoic  acid,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  acetanilide, 
antifebrine,  or  similar  soluble  crystalline  salts.  The 
proportion  of  these  salts  taken,  varies  with  their  degree 
of  solubility  and  the  temperature  employed.  Thus,  in 
96  per  cent,  alcohol,  which  is  the  strength  usually  em- 
ployed, the  solubility  varies  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  boric  acid,  20  to  25  per  cent,  for  benzoic  acid, 
15  to  20  per  cent,  for  acetanilide  or  antifebrine,  and 
50  to  60  per  cent,  for  salicylic  acid.  The  resulting  solu- 
tions are  then  submitted  to  systematic  evaporation, 
either  by  natural  slow  volatilisation,  or  by  special  dis- 
tillation, in  order  to  recover  the  solvent.  This  treat- 
ment furnishes  large  or  small  crystals,  amorphous  mas- 
ses, or  powders,  according  to  the  conditions  employed; 
but  the  products  have  all  the  properties  of  natural  musk, 
and  disseminate  its  characteristic  perfume. 


Retailing  Perfumes. 

Considering  the  liberal  profits  afforded  by  perfumes, 
we  often  wonder  why  they  are  not  pushed  more  ener- 
getically than  is  usually  the  case,  says  the  New  Idea. 
A  choice  $6  line  can  always  be  sold  for  75  cents  per 
ounce,  thus  affording  a  gross  profit  after  deducting  all 
loss  by  sampling,  etc.,  of  fully  98  per  cent.  The  sales 
are  of  fair  size  for  the  drug  business,  which  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  small  items;  the  use  of  perfume  is  very- 
general  among  all  classes,  thus  making  its  aggregate  con- 
sumption large;  and  by  careful  management  a  large 
business  may  easily  be  built  up  unless  one's  business 
location  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  In  addition,  hardly 
anything  gives  better  tone  to  a  drugstore  than  a  reputa- 
tion for  handling  a  really  choice  line  of  perfumes. 

Success,  however,  depends  not  merely  on  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  although  that  is  of  first  importance.  It 
hinges  also  on  the  way  they  are  handled,  whether  or  not 
the  are  permitted  to  deteriorate  by  interchanging  stop- 
pers of  the  containers  and  by  permitting  strong  light  to 
exert  its  baneful  influence.  A  fine,  delicate  perfume  is 
as  easy  to  spoil  as  it  is  difficult  to  make.  Success  also 
depends  on  whether  perfumes  are  treated,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  customer,  as  fine,  dainty  goods  worthy  of  the 
greatest  care,  or  merely  as  so  much  molasses  or  coal  oil. 
Some  druggists,  too,  who  think  they  are  really  careful 
about  protecting  the  quality  of  their  perfumes,  measure 
out  bulk  goods  of  all  sorts,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  from  the  same  graduate  without  washing  it. 
Each  time  the  evaporation  leaves  a  small  residue  of  oily 
matter,  which  being  exposed  to-  the  air,  soon  oxidizes 
and  becomes  rank  and  foul-smelling.  Then  when  it  is 
used  again  the  graduate  contributes  of  this  foul,  oxi- 
dized portion  to  the  perfume  being  measured  in  it,  and 
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in  turn  acquires  a  new  oily  layer  in  its  turn  to  decom- 
pose. Thus  the  customer's  perfume  is  deteriorated,  and 
this  accounts  for  many  of  the  disappointments  where 
"that  perfume  doesn't  smell  so  good  at  home  as  it  did 
at  the  store." 

But  the  way  for  the  druggist  to  make  the  most  money 
on  perfumes,  is  to  get  hold  of  something  in  which  he 
will  not  have  competition.  Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade,  but  it  is  rather  tough  on  profits  at  the  same  time. 
Where  a  special  odor  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price, 
the  dealer,  by  taking  the  exclusive  agency,  places  him- 
self largely  out  of  the  reach  of  competition  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  to  his  interest  to  push  that  odor.  It  is 
hard  to  sell  a  "white  rose"  or  "heliotrope"  for  50  cents 
an  ounce  when  the  dry-goods  store  is  advertising  per- 
fumes of  the  same  name  at  27  cents;  too  many  people 
do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  difference  in  quality.  But 
where  the  druggist  advertises  the  perfume  for  which  he 
holds  the  sole  agency,  at  say  50  of  75  cents  an  ounce, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  one  can  cut 
under  him  simply  because  no  one  else  can  get  it. 

Wherever  you  eliminate  competition,  you  improve 
your  chances  of  getting  fair  profits. 


detrimental  to  the  goods,  as  well  as  unsightly.  Discour- 
age the  sale  of  ten-cent  bottles  by  explaining  the  greater 
economy  of  buying  a  twenty-five  or  fifty-cent  bottle.— 
(Condensed  from  Western  Druggist.) 


Advertising,  Sampling  and  Selling  Perfumes. 

By  E.  P.  Ferte,  Butte,  Mont. 

An  original  method  of  sampling  perfumes,  free  from 
the  faults  of  the  other  and  more  common  methods,  is 
to  place  the  perfume  in  small  gelatin  capsules,  such  as 
are  used  in  prescription  work,  care  being  taken  to  use 
those  that  have  perfect  fitting  covers.  The  technic  of 
filling  them  is  as  follows:  Use  size  number  1  or  0. 
Fill  with  the  aid  of  a  medicine  dropper  or  pipette  to 
about  seven-eighths  of  their  capacity.  With  a  camel's 
hair  brush  put  a  small  quantity  of  a  20  per  cent,  aque- 
ous solution  of  gelatin,  kept  warm  on  a  water  bath,  on 
the  outside  of  the  top  part  of  the  capsule.  Put  on  the 
cover  with  a  spiral  motion  and  stand  upright  until  dry. 
In  case  any  of  them  are  not  hermetically  sealed  they 
can  be  tested  by  allowing  them  to  lie  on  their  sides  and 
be  moved  about  occasionally  for  a  few  days  before  using. 

When  ready  for  use,  the  capsule  is  mounted  on  a 
fancy  card  with  glue  (not  mucilage)  bearing  directions 
for  the  customer.  "Eemove  the  capsule  from  the  card, 
wrap  in  the  handkerchief,  squeeze  to  crush  the  capsule, 
then  shake  out  the  fragments  from  the  'kerchief." 

Keep  a  fair  assortment  of  perfumes,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  those  lines  not  handled  by  department  stores. 
Push  specialty  odors  which  you  can  control,  rather  than 
those  which  are  sold  by  everyone.  Keep  perfumes  away 
from  a  strong  light  and  in  a  cool  place.  Clean  the  lips 
of  the  bottles  and  the  stoppers  frequently  with  alcohol, 
as  the  pasty  dirt  that  accumulates  about  them  is  very 


Homalomena  Aromatica  As  A  Perfume. 

Hooper  of  the  Economic  Museum  at  Calcutta  calls 
attention  in  a  recently  published  report  to  "gondo  mat- 
ri"  (homalomena  aromatica)  as  a  perfuming  substance. 
This  plant  grows  in  Cachar  and  Sylhet.  It  was  des- 
cribed by  Boxburgh  who  called  it  calla  aromatica.  The 
fragrance  of  the  powdered  root  has  been  described  as 
similar  to  that  of  ginger,  but  the  root  from  Cachar  has 
a  distinctly  peculiar  odor  in  which  a  faint  suggestion 
of  nutmegs  is  present.  The  powder  exposed  to  the  air 
rapidly  fills  the  room  in  which  it  is  kept  with  a  delicate 
perfume.  Enclosed  in  a  box  or  drawer,  it  communicates 
its  fragrance  to  the  contents.  The  root  submitted  for 
distillation  yielded  a  greenish  volatile  oil  of  a  somewhat 
different  odor  from  the  original  material,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  oil  was  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  the  volatile  oil,  the  root  contained  a  resin, 
an  amorphous  saccharine  body,  a  trace  of  alkaloid,  al- 
bumin, and  other  plant  constituents.  Some  needle- 
shaped  crystals  were  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  micros- 
cope, and  these  are  a  source  of  irritation  if  administered 
internally. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  12:  When  a  dealer  has  a  private  brand 
of  soap  made  for  him  by  a  soap  manufacturer,  can  he 
claim  the  ownership  of  the  trade-mark  and  afterwards 
have  the  same  brand  made  wherever  he  wants  to  ?  Can 
he  stop  the  party  making  it  in  the  first  place,  from  using 
the  trade-mark  ? — M.  P. 

Question  13  :  What,  if  any,  is  the  difference  between 
proof  spirit  and  dilute  alcohol? — L.  &  Co. 


Answers. 

To  Question  10:  An  answer  to  this  question  is 
found  in  the  February  Soap  Journal,  pp.  174-176.  In 
it  is  specified  "glycerine  free  from  home"  which  must 
be  an  error  of  course;  it  is  probably  meant  to  read  "free 
from  lime"  for  it  is  true  that  lime  introduced  into  trans- 
parent soap  in  any  way — with  the  water,  or  sugar,  or 
any  other  way — spoils  the  result  by  forming  specks  in 
the  soap. — O.  L. 
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Answers  In  Brief. 

D.  B.  in  Va :  The  manufacturers  of  soap  machinery 
usually  have  now  and  then  another  lot  of  second- 
hand soap  machinery  for  sale.  There  is  no  firm  making 
the  dealing  in  such  machinery  an  exclusive  specialty,  al- 
though sometimes  second-hand  soap  machinery  may  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  second- 
hand machines.     We  have  sent  you  the  desired  addresses. 

P.  A.  of  111 :  That  is  a  matter  coming  properly  under 
the  heading  of  advertising. 

L.  F.  of  N.  Y. :     What  is  the  correct  version  ? 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patentsand  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

Patents. 

691,468.  Washing-machine.  David  W.  Hughes,  Van- 
dalia,  and  W.  T.  S.  Barnes,  Jackson,  Mo. 

691,894.  Washing-machine.  Charles  A.  Coffin,  Allen, 
Neb. 

692.216.  Washing-machine.  Conrad  P.  Steinmetz, 
assignor  of  one-half  to  A.  Boynton,  Mit- 
chell, S.  D. 

692,345.  Washing-machine.  John  M.  Rauhoff,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

692,481.  Soap  cake.  Willard  E.  Robinson,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

692,484.  Combined  shaving-brush  and  soap-holder. 
George  F.  Salisburg,  Boston,  Mass. 

692,493.  Apparatus  for  making  designs  in  cakes  of 
soap.     Herman   H.   Uckotter,    Cincinnati,    0. 

693,255.     Washing-machine.     Stiles  Fry,  Flint,  0. 


Trade-marks. 


37,662.  Soap  and  certain  named  toilet  preparations. 
Albert  F.  Wood,  Detroit,  Mich.  Essential 
feature. — The  word  "Satin." 

Washing-machines.  Voss  Brothers  Manu- 
facturing company,  Davenport,  la.  Essential 
feature.-— The  words  "Ocean  Wave." 

Soap.  Eucryl,  Limited,  Hull,  England.  Es- 
sential feature. — The  word  "Eucryl." 

Certain  named  toilet  preparations  and  soap. 
Mirona  B.  Hubbert,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Essen- 
tial feature.— Three  figures  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  crest,  i.e.,  a  goat  with  fish's  tail,  a 
dragon  facing  the  goat,  and  a  fleur-de-lis  be- 
tween them,  accompanied  by  the  hyphenated 
word  "Miro-Dena." 


37,669. 

37,731. 

37.785. 


Labels. 

8,910.  Title:  "Lifebuoy  Soap."  (For  Soap.) 
Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  Port  Sunlight,  Eng. 

8,951.  Title:  "Becleaner."  (For  Washing-Pow- 
der.)    John  W.  Hussey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Designs. 

35,724.     Tray  or  holder  for  soap. 
Liverpool,  Eng. 


Janet  G.  Walker, 


Around  the  Soap  Factories. 

News-itemisent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

It  is  reported  that  the  packing  house  firm  of  Schwarz- 
schild  &  Sulzberger  will  add  to  its  plant  in  Kansas  City 
a  soap  factory. 


Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Ding- 
man  Soap  Co.,  of  Buffalo.  As  directors  are  named: 
Jacob  Davis,  E.  J.  Hussey,  Laura  Hussey,  J.  C.  Bertrand, 
Marie  A.  Bertrand. 


Lewis  Thurber  Lazell,  of  Lazell,  Dalley  &  Co.,  died  on 
the  last  day  of  February,  at  the  age  of  67,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness. 


We  had  occasion  last  month  to  report  an  accident 
from  hot  soap  flying  into  the  soapmaker's  face.  We 
have  since  learned  further  particulars,  and  as  similar 
accidents  are  liable  to  happen  again  unless  guarded 
against,  we  want  to  warn  soap  makers  to  be  careful  in 
foreseeing  such  an  accident.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  mishap  was  the  worn-out  condition  of  the  socket 
holding  the  bottom  end  of  the  screw  in  a  Dopp  crutcher ; 
in  taking  out  a  kettle  of  soap,  after  50  frames  had  al- 
ready been  crutched,  the  screw  jumped  out  of  this  socket 
and  broke  the  second  and  the  top  blades,  just  as  the  soap- 
maker  was  looking  at  the  soap.  He  described  the  soap 
striking  him  as  if  shot  out  of  a  gun  and  it  was  a  week 
before  he  could  see  even  the  outlines  of  an  object.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  remember  that  machinery  will 
wear  out  in  time  and  needs  looking  after  before  any 
accidents  like  the  foregoing  happen. 


A  report  has  it  that  Proctor  &  Gamble  will  in  the 
near  future  erect  a  large  cottonseed  oil  mill  at  Selma, 
Ala.,  to  be  ready  for  operation  by  September. 


A  newly  incorporated  firm  is  the  Crescent  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  0.     Capital  $10,000. 
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The  George  E.  Marsh  Co.  has  become  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  manufacture  soaps,  glues, 
fertilizers,  oils,  etc.  Incorporators:  F.  Hutchinson, 
Newton,  Mass.,  J.  M.  Marsh,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  others. 


The  Pope  &  Bowder  Soap  works  at  Eugene,   Ore., 
have  received  a  fifty  foot  addition  with  soap  kettles,  etc. 


The  Goldena  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  to  man- 
ufacture soap  and  a  washing  compound  at  Lynn,  Mass. 
Capital  stock  $5,000. 


The  Andrew  Jorgens  Co.  will  enlarge  its  soap  plant 
at  Cincinnati. 


The  story  of  the  founder  of  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co. 
is  told  by  the  American  Druggist  as  follows : 

At  the  age  of  79,  when  most  men  are  dotards,  con- 
tent to  rest  idle  in  chimney  corners,  William  S.  Thomp- 
son, wealthy,  the  founder  of  half  a  dozen  successful  en- 
terprises, has  embarked  in  still  another.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's life  story  is  that  of  a  typically  ingenious  Yankee. 
Born  in  Connecticut,  he  began  life  as  a  dry  goods  clerk, 
was  the  first  to  make  corsets  by  machinery.  He  was  the 
second  person  to  be  operated  on  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
operation  having  been  performed  in  Hartford  in  1848 
by  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas.  At  one  time  he  had  a  thousand  employes,  and 
had  factories  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Brussels  and 
Anaberg,  Saxony.  He  made  his  home  in  Paris  for  the 
last  nine  years  of  the  third  Empire,  and  there  entered 
upon  the  manufacture  of  corsets  in  a  large  way,  being 
the  first  person  to  do  so.  He  originated  the  "Thompson 
glove-fitting  corset,"  which  is  still  widely  known  and 
used.  In  1868  he  paid  $75,000  for  a  patent  on  a  rail- 
way spring  and  established  the  Crown  Iron  Works,  at 
Glasgow,  to  make  them.  When  he  sold  these  works  in 
1887  they  had  spread  out  so  that  the  buildings  alone 
covered  an  acre  of  ground.  About  1872  Mr.  Thompson 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  popu- 
larity is  English  perfumes  lay  not  so  much  in  the  quality 
of  the  perfumes  as  in  the  lack  of  taste  in  the  way  they 
were  put  up.  He  organized  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co. 
in  London,  where  he  then  lived,  and  make  a  remarkable 
success,  particular  with  the  Crown  Lavendar  Salts  and 
with  the  Crab  Apple  Blossom  perfume.  In  1885  Mr. 
Thompson  established  the  American  branch  of  the 
Crown  Perfumery  Co.,  and  expended  $100,000  in  ad- 
vertising, with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Now  Mr. 
Thompson  has  recently  purchased  the  English  rights  to 
a  new  form  of  the  therapeutic  application  of  high  ten- 
sion electrical  currents,  and  is  as  enthusiastic  as  a  lad 
over  its  future. 


The  Markets. 

Tallow.—  New  York  City  in  hhds.  61c  bid,  with  6£c 
asked;  in  tierces,  6£c  bid,  6£  asked;  country — made  sales 
reported  at  6@6£c.  Western  markets  quiet;  prime 
packers'  7@7£c. 

Grease.— Market  rather  dull.  A  white,  7@7ie;  B 
white,  6|c;   yellow  5§@5^c;  bone  and  house,  5f@5fc. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Buyers  inclined  to  await  develop- 
ments; sellers  taking  their  time.  Prime  yellow,  42c  in 
barrels;    off  yellow  38c;   sales  of  white  at  43^@41c. 

Corn  Oil.— 6@6ic  as  to  quantity. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — Ceylon,  small  sales  reported  at  7fc  ; 
Cochin  held  at  9c;    for  April  delivery,  8ic. 

Olive  Foots.— 5|@5ic  for  spot,  as  to  quality. 

Palm  Oil. —  Prime  red  5|@5fc;  Lagos,  6c;  palm 
kernel,  scarce  at  7c. 


Latest  Additions 

to  Our  Brand  List. 

344    Home  Soap  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

345    Columbia  Rel'g.  &  M'f'g 

Palm  Oils.  Powder  340 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Antillia2 

B'.ue  C  oud  2 

Perfecto  121 

Flannel2 

Dactylis  11 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

Marveline300 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 

Geyser  343 

'•            Scouring  2 

Bell's  Brown  343 

"            German  Fam.  2 

Kazan  343 

"            Glycerine-Tar  2 

Flip  345 

"            Mottled  Germ'n  2 

Long  Shot  345 

''            Olive  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

"            Navy  Blue  2 

Sorosis  340 

Jewel  2 

Rex  Family  340 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

Gusher  340 

Lion  2 

Blue  Family  340 

Michigan  Family  2 

Faeine340 

Rockford  Scouring 3 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sentinel  340 

Star  Mottled  2 

Peach  Blue  340 

Sweet  Blossom  2 

Blue  Monday  340 

Twin  2 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

White  Fairy  2 

Chlorine  340 

Windsor2 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

World's  Fair  2 

Rex  Cremo340 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil  S. 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Mnross  Jenkins, N.Y. 

Blue  Chip  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Blue  Olive  340 

Eucryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

Blue  Coco  340 

England. 

Yellow  Palm  340 

Dermicura  327 

Green  Palm  340 

An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating-  power  of  your 
publications;  I  could  not  have  made  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them.'1''  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED"  AND  "FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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Die 

with 

Christy's 

Patent 

Guide-Pin 

Attachment 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made   Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  G.  Christy  Engraving  Go. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of  SOAP    DIES,    BOX    PRINTING    PLATES. 

Send  Us  Your  Ideas  and  We  Will  Submit  Designs  and 
Estimates  for  Your  Consideration. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  <&,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP 


SUPPLIES 


OF     ALL     KINDS 


MAKERS 

ftcg*       e^a*      ec3* 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.       Ask    us   for   fieures   before    making   any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS,  ^vo^oapbrands 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse,  on  our  Records? 

PHILADELPHIA.  no  charge!            worth  more! 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 

Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades.  .         .         .         .         .         ■         .         .         .         . 

,  , -—  K1.  ,.-..:.  ^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L^L 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in  f\\.      f\\.      f\K      »iw      t\\.      »iw      fi».      fiv      fiv      fiw 
America. 

In   writing   to   any   of   our   advertisers  please 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  ,..,,»                    o          t         »   ,,         ^ 

Sample  Copies  Free.              Advertising  Rates  on  Application,  mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


J5MERICAN  00 AP  IJOURNAL 
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Entered  at  P.  O.  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  Second-Class  Matter,  Opt.  2,  1900.— Published  Monthly. 

Vol.  XII.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  AprilyU  19Q2.~~ 


No.  8. 


Steam  Engine 
<^^-Catechism. 

By  ROBERT  GRIMS3AW,  OT.  E. 

413  Pages,        -       -       Fully  Illustrated. 

A  series  of  direct  practical  answers  to  direct  practical 
(juestions.  mainly  intended  for  young  engineers  and  for  exam- 
ination questions. 

Nearly  1,000  questions  with  their  answers. 
Price,  $2.00 


The  Laboratory  Companion  to 

fats  #d  Oil  industries. 

By  Dr    J.  UEWKOWITSCH,  M.  A.,  F.  I.  C. 

Comprising  140  pages  of  useful  tables  for  reference  in 
laboratory  work  concerned  with  Fats,  Oils,  Waxes, 
Soaps,  Candles,  and  Glycerine. 

Price,  $2.00 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price — 

AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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RHOl 

OIL  OF  ROSE 


(Synthetic) 


$4.00  per  oz. 


HELIOTROPINE  Crystals 
NEROLINE 
VANILLIN 
COUHARIN 
OH  Wintergreen 
Amandol  (Bitter  Almond) 
Cinnamon  (Ceylon  Odor). 


Lowest 
Market 
Prices 


COLORS:  Green.  *ed,  Brown,  Yellow. 

Can  be  \ised  in  Arkaline  or  Alcoholic  Solutions. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Pamphlet  concerning  Synthetics. 

FRIES  BROS. 

Mfg.  Chemists. 

§1 92  Reade  St  NEW  YORK. 


MYRBANE 

Our  Oil  of  Myrbane  has  been  well  known 
for  many  years  for  its  high  quality  and 
absolute  purity.  Guaranteed  not  to  dis- 
color soap  or  oil.  Mailing  samples  free. 
If  interested,   we  invite  correspondence. 

Chemical  Dept., 

SiS  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.t 

Land  Title  Bldg., 
' Philadelphia. 


sole  CLAYTON  R0CKHILL,  went 


I  "Used  by  Largest  Soap  Makers, 

Must  be  a  reason  for  it. 


THE,  6RASSELL1  6AEMI6AL  60. 

Main  Office:    CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


HIGH... 
GRADE 


SILICATE  OF  SODfl 


IN  ALL    FORMS   AND   STRENGTHS 


Works:   EAST  CHICAGO,  INDIANA. 


F-OR    SALE    AT 
EAST  CHICAGO,  IND.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI.  CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 


6.  K.  Williams  &  Co.. 


fcfcfc  Pioneers  in  the  Mining  and  Manufacturing  of  fc*fcfc 
For 

Soap 

Manufacturers 


TALC 


jt  &  j*  &    EflSTON,  PA.    *  <*  <*  <* 


Philadelphia  Quartz  60.. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

in  its  various  forms 


WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Anderson,  Ind.  Massillon,  Ohio. 

OFFICE 

121 S.  THird  St.,  Ptiiladelpbia,  Pa. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  our  Main  Office, 

121  S.  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or   supplies 

may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

BUFFALO Brad  J.  Cilley . 

CHICAGO M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  219  Lake  St. 

CINCINNATI -Hosea  &  Co.,  S.  W.  Cor.  Main  &  Front  Sts. 

CLEVELAND Fred.  G.  Clark  Co. 

DETROIT.- Theo.  H.  Eaton  &  Sons,  326' Franklin  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS- -R.  Yallon,  345  Carondelet  St. 

NEW  YORK Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co.,  381-383  West  St. 

PITTSBURGH -Geo.  A.  Kelly  Co.,  421-423  Seventh  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS ..Whitelaw  Bros.,  409-411  N.  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO -Meigs  &  Co.,  218  California  St. 
MONTREAL,  (Quebec),  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co. 


ft  |     r%f    especially  prepared  for 

uILlA        SCOURING  and  LAUNDRY  soaps. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT    WOOD  FINISHING  GO., 

New  Milford,  Ct.     55  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.     70  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
231  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Central    Silica  Co. 

FORTVILLE,  INDIANA. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 

SILICATE  OF  SODA 

IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


AGENCIES: 

Central  Commercial  Co.,  194  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  Garlick  &Co.,  126  West  Water  St.,  Cincinnati. 
Abner  Hood,  10th  and  Hickory  Sts.,  Kansas  City. 
E.  D.  Concannon,  American  Central  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
0.  L  Hall,  212  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bellis  Bros.  &  Pate  Co.  1667  Maiden  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky. 


ABOUT 


KANSAS    CITY 

TALLOW  p^  GREASES 


"wire  or  write 


J.  F.  MOSSER  &  CO. 

218  La  Salle  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  $L   Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.361BroSdwa>'  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KNIVES  FOR  BOX  WORK. 

Special  Prices  for  All  Grade?  and  Sizes. 


Loring  Goes  &  Co, 

Worcester,  Ma^. 


Farrell  &  Rempe  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron 

PIPE  COILS 

....FOR.... 

SOAP  MAKERS. 

Pipe  Welding  by  Electricity. 


Coils  of  all  descriptions  for  ice  machinery 
heaters,  &c. 

Sacramento  and   Carroll  Aves., 
CHICAGO. 


New  Edition  of 

AriERICAN 
SOAPS^- 

-*»^Now  Readyi 

Price,  $15.00,  Post-paid. 

♦ 

ADDRESS: 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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COMPLETE 


^ist  of  §oap  2rands 

Used  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

as    reported   up    to 

January  i,  1902. 

fi«r  fie   fie  


This  list  (in  book  form)  containing  over  5,000 
brands  of  soap,  with  names  of  makers,  has  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  (January  1st,  1902)  and  is  kept 
constantly  complete  by  means  of  the  supplement  to 
the  list  appearing  monthly  in  the  American  Soap 
Journal. 

(This  list  includes  registered  and  unregistered  brands.) 

Sent  to  any  address,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  remittance. 

___^^_  $8.00 


Address:    AMERICAN    SOAP    JOURNAL,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  BLANK 

BOOK   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY.  if  if  if   if   if 

w 

E 

BLANK  BOOKS, 

MEMORANDUM   BOOKS. 

STOCK    SHIPPERS'     RECORDS, 

VEST   POCKET   DIARIES, 

M 

CARD  CASES, 

COIN   PURSES, 

A 

MATCH  CASES, 

K 

CURRENCY  CASES, 
AND 

E 

ENVELOPES. 

ififif 

218  and  220    THIRD    STREET, 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

gay  you  saw  the  Ad.  in  this  paper 


The  American  Soap  Journal  &  Manufacturing  Chemist. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS..  April  1,  1902; 


VOL.   XII.   No.  8. 


THE 


American  Soap  Journal 


= 


(y: 


1 

thai 


A  French  correspondent  states  thaf  the  largest 
poster  used  on  the  blani^r^ei.  avaH$bl^  in  Paris  just 
now,  is  that  advertising — Babbitt's  soap 
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People  in  business  as  advertising  experts  often  give 
the  advice  to  make  just  one  point  in  an  advertisement, 
and  drive  that  point  home,  rather  than  try  saying  too 
much.  "It  floats"  was  a  good  example  of  That  style  of 
making  just  one  point.  Another  example  just  come  to 
our  notice  (referring  to  a  chip  soap)  is,  "It  rattles  in 
the  barrel.     Need  we  say  it's  dry?" 


The  Detroit  News  has  discovered  that  "in  a  few 
days"  the  "American  Perfume  Company"  will  be  organ- 
ized by  about  fifteen  of  the  largest  perfume  manufac- 
turers, with  a  capital  of  five  million  dollars  and  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  It  even  names  the  Michigan 
Drug  Co.,  the  Seeley  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Fred'k  Stearns  & 
Co.,  as  likely  to  be  "in  it."  So  far  it  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  undertaking  has  gone  beyond  the  pro- 
moter and  the  newspaper  reporter — at  least  the  parties 
supposed  to  be  interested,  claim  to  know  as  little  about 
it  as  we  do.  Such  a  consolidation  or  combination  seems 
hardly  likely  or  practicable.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
the  report  is  based  on  circumstances  related  in  a  letter 
which  we  print  on  another  page,  and  which  is  really 
quite  a  different  story. 


Formerly,  when  foreign  perfumes  were  better  than 
those  made  in  this  country,  affixing  French  labels  to  our 
goods  was  merely  an  example  of  business  acumen  in 
which  we  took  just  pride.  Now  that  we  feel  we  can 
make  as  good  perfumes  as  the  other  fellows,  our  right- 
eous indignation  at  all  forms  of  deception  swells  our 
manly  chests,  and  we  sit  down  on  the  practice  with  that 
laudable  energy  erstwhile  expended  on  pasting  those 
lables  on  the  bottles.  Times  change,  but  consistency  is 
a  jewel  always.  (P.  S.  The  use  of  fictitious  foreign 
labels  accustoms  the  public  to  ask  for  imported  goods — 
which  increases  our  righteous  indignation). 


If  a  London  or  Paris  perfumer,  and  maker  of  other 
toilet  articles,  ships  his  goods  to  this  country  and  bottles 
it  here,  perhaps  even  adding  in  this  country  the  required 
spirit  to  the  contentrated  importation,  we  are  going  to 
stop  him — if  we  can — from  selling  the  goods  under  the 
monstrous   misrepresentation  that  they   are  imported; 
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we  are  going  to  make  him — if  we  can — put  a  label  on 
his  bottle  to  show  that  the  goods  are  bottled  in  this 
country  and  not  at  all  imported... 

Foreign   labels   should   be   used   only   on   American 
goods,  if  at  all. 


We  print  on  another  page  a  proposed  bill,  prepared 
by  a  soap  manufacturer  of  Ohio,  designed  to  stop  in  that 
state  the  adulteration  of  soap  and  soap  fats. 

The  question  itself,  that  of  adulteration  of  soaps  in 
particular,  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  trade,  and 
since  the  subject  has  come  up  in  this  definite  form,  it  . 
may  lie  well  to  look  into  it  somewhat  further. 

Whether  the  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  form  printed, 
or  with  more  or  less  amendments,  or  not  at  all,  these  are 
questions  still  hidden  in  the  future  ;  what  it  will  actually 
accomplish  after  being  passed,  is  another ;  what  legisla- 
tion other  states  may  pass  subsequently  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, is  still  another. 

What  are  the  interests  of  the  trade  in  this  matter? 
Does  the  trade  desire  the  bill  enacted  into  law  and  en- 
forced ?  Does  the  trade  require  any  amendments  ?  Do 
other  states  want  similar  laws?  Can  such  a  law  lie 
effectively  enforced?     What  are  adulterations? 

It  is  for  our  readers  to  speak  up,  if  they  have  any 
wishes  in  the  matter;  in  the  meantime  we  will  offer  the 
following  few  remarks  of  our  own,  placing  the  use  of 
our  columns  freely  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  desire  to 
be  heard,  whether  they  believe  as  we  do  or  otherwise. 

Do  soap  manufacturers  generally  want  anti-adulter- 
ation laws  ?  Let  each  reader  answer  for  himself.  There 
,&re  those  who  do,  those  who  don't,  and  those  who  don't 
caivf,  How  many  there  are  of  each,  time  only  will  tell. 
There  are  manufacturers  who  would  rather  make  pure 
soap  only,  and  who  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  if  only  the  law 
will  actually  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  soaps,  made 
by  competitors.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  others 
w  ,  Know  that  adulteration  alone  enables  them  to  com- 
pete with  other  makers,  and  they  will  not  favor  such 
law,  for  their  facilities  for  making  pure  soap  at  com- 
petitive prices  are  inadequate. 

Does  the  proposed  bill  need  any  amendments?  We 
think  it  does.  As  the  bill  stands,  it  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  a  soap  containing  an  insoluble  min- 
eral substance — thus  making  it  unlawful  (though  that 
is  of  course  not  really  intended)  to  manufacture  and 
sell  scouring  soaps  and  polishing  soaps.  Again,  the 
definition  in  Sec.  2,  prohibits  the  commonest  adulter- 
ants, but  permits  all  water-soluble  adulterants,  which  is 
obviously  neither  intended  nor  in  keeping  with  the 
objects  of  the  bill. 

Can  the  law  be  enforced?  We  do  not  know;*  into 
the  answer  to  that  question  would  enter  the  individual 
liberty  of  manufacturers  to  make  and  sell  goods  accord- 
ing to  their  own  formulas  and  ideas  of  what  should 
enter  into  a  compound;  the  importation  of  an  adulter- 
ated soap  from  a  state  or  country  where  its  manufacture 
is  not  prohibited,  would  also  come  in  here,  as  did  the 
"original  package''  clause  in  prohibition  states. 


The  question  arises,  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  pass 
the  law,  not  against  the  selling  of  adulterated  soap,  but 
against  selling  it  on  the  pretense  of  its  being  pure? 
You  cannot  prevent  manufacturers  making,  and  con- 
sumers buying  shoddy,  if  they  want  to;  but  you  can 
(presumably)  make  it  unlawful  to  sell  shoddy  by  mis- 
representing it  as  pure  wool.  A  bill  making  it  unlawful 
to  call  a  compound  "soap"  on  the  wrapper,  when  it  is 
mostly  something  else,  and  requiring  all  adulterated 
soap  to  have  that  fact  stated  on  the  wrapper,  would  seem 
to  be  nearer  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 


It  seems  the  irony  of  fate  that  causes  us  to  print  in 
this  issue  two  letters,  one  from  a  writer  who  desires  to 
stop  adulteration  of  soaps,  and  the  other  pleading  the 
cause  of  increased  filling.  For  the  time  being  we  "could 
really  have  been  happy  with  either,  were  the  other  dear 
charmer  away;"  and  as  the  lamented  Bill  Nye  said,  "I 
don't  say  this  to  be  smart;  I  say  it  to  fill  up."  There 
is  no  law  yet  against  "filling"  the  Soap  Journal,  with 
either  insoluble  nor  with  indigestible  matter,  and  we  are 
taking  advantage  of  it.. 

The  Rostocker  Anzeiger  of  February  19,  last,  con- 
tained the  following : 

"A  new  soap.  A  syndicate,  with  a  capital  of  six 
million  francs,  has  been  formed  in  Brussels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  a  new  soap  patent.  Negotiations  are 
under  way  with  a  strong  American  syndicate,  tending 
to  the  association  of  both.  The  capital  of  the  new 
French-Belgian-American  society  is  said  to  be  ten  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  intended  to  erect  factories  in  all  the 
chief  countries  of  the  world,  with  a  daily  output  of  500 
tons,  and  also  factories  for  raw  materials  and  numerous 
oil  plantations." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  not  seen  Col.  Sellers 
lately.     Could  he  have  gone  abroad? 


The  question  arose  last  month,  who  was  the  rightful 
owner  of  a  brand,  or  name  of  soap,  in  a  case  where  a 
party  undertakes  to  use  the  brand,  but  has  the  soap 
made  by  a  certain  soap  manufacturer,  (the  party  having 
the  soap  put  up  for  him  not  being  a  manufacturer). 

In  view  of  the  absence  from  our  recollection  of  a 
judicial  decision  on  this  point,  and  in  view,  further,  of 
the  notorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  point  lightly.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  a  question  that  might  materially  affect  many 
a  manufacturer  at  any  time,  arid,  at  the  risk  of  not- 
reaching  the  right  conclusion  after  all,  we  will  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject,  assuring  our  readers  that 
nothing  would  please  us  more  than  to  have  them  arise 
in  a  body  and  talk  back — for  publication. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  soap  manufacturer  named 
Jones,  and  a  certain  dealer  or  jobber,  think  "The 
Prince's  Visit"  a  timely  and  suggestive  name  for  a  soap. 
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and  that  the  manufacturer  has  made  a  certain  amount  of 
it  for  the  dealer  or  jobber,  with  the  latter's  name  on  the 
wrapper.  The  understanding  is  that  the  dealer  or  job- 
ber is  to  be  the  only  one  to  whom  this  brand  is  furnished. 
Now  there  are  several  distinct  series  of  facts  possible: 

It  may  be  that  the  soap  manufacturer,  Mr.  Jones, 
first  thought  of  the  name  and  proposed  it  to  the  dealer, 
in  which  event  Mr.  Jones  probably — in  the  absence  of 
a  definite  contract — quietly  assumes  that  if  the  dealer 
ever  stops  buying  this  particular  soap,  he,  Mr.  Jones, 
can  sell  it  to  anyone  else  he  can  induce  to  handle  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  may  have  been  the  first 
to  think  of  the  name,  and  he  may  have  gone  around  to 
several  manufacturers  to  get  prices,  before  finally  com- 
ing to  and  placing  his  order  with  Mr.  Jones.  In  that 
case,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  dealer  thinks  him- 
self the  absolute  owner  of  the  brand,  entitled  to  have 
his  soap  made  under  that  name,  by  any  manufacturer  he 
chooses. 

Thirdly  (and  we  have  seen  cases  of  each  of  these  ver- 
sions) it  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
conversation  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer, 
the  two  jointly  evolved  the  name  and  wrapper,  and  after 
doing  business  with  each  other  for  a  time,  the  two 
parties  have  a  disagreement.  In  that  case  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  dealer  may  each  believe  himself  the  sole 
owner  of  the  name. 

Under  these  several  conditions  just  enumerated,  are 
the  manufacturer  and  dealer  justified  in  each  jumping 
to  these  conclusions? 

The  question  is  even  farther  reaching  still.  If  Mr. 
Jones  owns  the  brand  "The  Prince's  Visit",  and  if  the 
dealer  should  decide  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  to  have 
this  soap  made  by  another  manufacturer,  then  this  other 
manufacturer  would  he  infringing  upon  Mr.  Jones' 
rights  if  he  accepted  the  order,  and  might  be  held  liable. 
(We  are  aware  that  the  Soap  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion considers  the  making  of  private  brands  as  some- 
thing to  be  discouraged,  anyway,  but  so  long  as  the  prac- 
tice is  as  general  as  it  is,  we  are  right  in  looking  at  it 
from  all  sides). 

In  endeavoring  to  determine  the  ownership  of  the 
brand  under  such  circumstances,  we  recall  some  past 
decisions  of  the  courts  .which  would  undoubtedly  be 
brought  forward  in  case  of  such  a  dispute — decisions 
which  might  lead  to  results  as  contrary  to  the  foregoing 
"jumps  at  conclusions"  as  they  might  be  unexpected 
To  explain  our  meaning  further,  we  will  go  into  the 
following  details,  with  the  distinct  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  merely  presenting  these  considerations 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  object  of  the  trade  mark,  that  object  which  the 
courts  will  protect,  is  to  stamp  upon  the  soap  a  mark  or 
a  name,  which  shall  indicate  the  identity  and  the  origin 


of  the  soap  from  a  certain  source  of  manufacture.  If 
a  dealer  has  a  certain  brand  made  for  him  by  a  certain 
manufacturer,  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  ownership  of 
that  brand  ;  but  if  he  has  his  own  name  put  on  the  soap 
or  on  the  wrapper,  as  if  he  were  the  manufacturer  him- 
self, that  is  a  deception,  and,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  would  vitiate  his  title  to  the  brand,  for  the 
courts  have  often  enough  placed  themselves  on  record 
as  unwilling  to  give  any  one  a  monopoly  in  any  method 
of  deceiving  the  public.  If  he  were  to  use  his  name  on 
the  wrapper  as  "distributor"  only,  or  as  "sole  proprie- 
tor" only,  he  would  probably  be  better  able  to  maintain 
his  claim  to  ownership  of  the  brand.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  decide  to  have  the  same  brand  made 
by  some  other  manufacturer,  it  again  becomes  doubtful 
whether  he  could  make  good  his  claim  to  the  brand,  for 
now  the  origin  of  the  soap  changes,  its  identity  is  no 
longer  the  same — it  is  no  longer  the  same  soap.  This 
may  seem  a  strange  view  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  we 
have  in  mind  an  actual  decision  of  the  courts,  which  is 
almost  in  line  with  this  statement:  A  certain  paint 
firm  owned  a  trade-mark  on  a  paint,  whose  chief  ingre- 
dient was  derived  from  a  certain  mine;  the  mine  was 
strongly  recommended  (in  connection  with  this  paint 
and  its  trade-mark)  as  furnishing  a  superior  article; 
as  time  .went  on,  the  firm  in  question  for  some  reason  or 
other,  obtained  its  material  from  another  mine  located 
near  the  first,  and  this — in  a  suit  which  the  firm  brought 
later  against  another  firm  infringing  upon  the  trade- 
mark— was  held  sufficient  ground  by  the  courts  ^ 
declare  the  trade-mark  invalid,  since  it  had  been  p^ced 
by  its  former  owners  on  goods  not  identical  with  those 
which  the  trade-mark  was  intended  to  identify. 

The  purport  of  all  the  foregoing  is  to  show  that 
there  is  much  in  the  question  of  ownership  of  +-- le- 
marks  that  is  not  thoroughly  understood;  that  there  is 
too  much  simply  taken  for  granted ;  that  in  undertaking 
to  make  a  certain  brand  for  one  certain  firm  exclusively, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  who  is 
to  own  the  brand,  and  to  then  take  care  that  by  no 
action  of  his  own,  the  owner  of  said  brand  loses  his 
claim  to  it.  The  courts  will  protect  the  owner  against 
infringement,  but  only  if  the  owner  has  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  his  rights.  Nor  can  the  maker  and  the  dealer 
both  own  the  brand  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  the 
brand  is  either  the  sole  property  of  a  single  owner,  or 
it  is  common  property,  free  for  all. 


Co-operative  Perfume  Association. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  6,  1902. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  The  cause  that  has  brought  me  on  the 
battlefield  again,  is  that  project  of  founding  a  co-opera- 
tive association,  with  American  capital,  for  the  purpose 
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of  manufacturing  raw  materials  for  perfumery,  and  also 
confectioned  goods  in  France  (Paris  and  Grasse)  ;  the 
originator  of  that  project  is  Mr.  Edward  Eggers  of  New 
York.  The  plan,  as  outlined  in  his  circular,  is  similar 
to  the  one  I  outlined  myself  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele,  assist- 
ant Division  of  Botany,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1899, 
with  the  difference  that  my  plan  was  for  this  country, 
and  not  for  France.  The  fact  that,  among  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Eggers'  project,  are  some  importers  and  manufac- 
turers of  these  same  goods,  and  in  France  too,  seems  to 
indicate  the  belief  that  his  success  will  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  development  of  that  industry  here;  this 
is  a  sure  proof  that  that  possibility  exists;  they  recog- 
nize it. 

I  dare  predict,  that  even  their  success  will  not  des- 
troy that  possibility;  its  realization  would  simply  be 
retarded,  for  Florida  is  bound  to  be  the  Eiviera  of 
America,  and  that  cannot  be  until  that  industry  has 
become  her  most  important  and  lucrative  attraction. 

The  developers  of  Florida  have  not  yet  realized  that 
such  is  the  case,'  but  they  will,  and  perhaps  sooner  than 
expected,  and  then  they  will  go  into  the  matter  with 
a  vengeance,  their  pile  of  money  being  inexhaustible  for 
the  buying  of  whatever  is  needed,  not  excepting  brains. 
1  really  think  that  it  is  a  good  turn  to  do  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  projected  plan,  to  warn  them  of  what  will 
surely  happen,  and  to  urge  them  to  consider  the  adage, 
"charity  should  begin  at  home". 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  MOULIE. 


Movement  Against  The  Adulteration 
of  Soa.ps. 

Columbus,  0.,  March  17,  1902. 
De.  Henry  Gathmann. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  enclose  copy  of  a  bill  which 
I  got  up  to  stop  the  adulteration  of  soaps  and  soap  fats. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  through  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  Soap  Journal,  what  you  think  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  about  to  have  an  amendment  to  it,  so  it  will 
stop  the  premium  business  also. 
Yours  truly, 

THOS.  EOSS. 
[Enclosure:  | 
A  BILL. 

TO   PREVENT   THE   ADULTERATION   OP    SOAP,    SOAP    CHIPS, 

AND  ANIMAL  OR  VEGETABLE  FATS,  AND  TO  DEFINE 

WHAT   SHALL   CONSTITUTE   ADULTERATION. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

Ohio  : 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
persons,  corporation,  company  or  partnership,  to  sell, 


offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any  adulterated  soap,  soap  chips, 
or  any  adulterated  animal  or  vegetable  fats. 

Sec.  2.  That  adulterated  soap,  or  soap  chips,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  any  soap  or  soap  chips, 
which  contain,  in  any  quantity,  rotten  rock,  commonly 
called  "pulp",  china  clay,  talc,  commonly  called  "soap 
stone",  silex,  commonly  called  "marble  dust",  alba, 
whiting,  magnesia,  carbonated  lime,  or  any  solid  or  min- 
eral substance  indissoluble  in  water. 

Sec.  3.  That  adulterated  animal  -or  vegetable  fat, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  when  such  fats 
contain  in  any  quantity,  petroleum,  coal  oil  jesiduum, 
or  any  so-called  "soap  stock"  or  other  foreign  substance. 

Sec.  4.  That  every  person  manufacturing,  offering 
or  exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  possession  with  intent 
to  sell,  either  soap  or  soap  chips,  or  animal  or  vegetable 
fats,  shall  furnish  to  any  person  interested,  upon 
demand,  if  such  person  shall  tender  him  the  value  of 
the  same,  a  sample  of  such  soap,  soap  chips  or  vegetable 
or  animal  fats. 

Sec.  5.  That  whoever  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  or  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
and  in  addition  to  the  penalty  imposed,  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  pay  the  costs  of  the  inspection  and  analysis 
of  such  articles. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force, 
lio in  and  after  its  passage. 

|  Our  comment  on  the  above  appears  on  another 
page. — Ed.  Am.  S.  Jour.] 


A  Question  of  Silicate. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir :  Could  any  of  your  practical  soapmaking 
readers  kindly,  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  Journal,  how  it  is  that  soaps  in  the  United 
States  are  not  more  extensively  filled  in  with  silicate, 
than  they  are? 

I  am  an  American  bred  and  born,  and  so  was  my 
lather  before  me,  and  I  am,  I  believe,  a  practical  soap- 
maker;  at  any  rate,  I  served  three  years'  apprenticeship 
at  soap  making,  and  it  is  over  35  years  since  my  appren- 
ticeship was  concluded,  and  I  have  ever  since,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  earned  my  living  as  a  soapmaker 
— either  working  for  my  own  account  or  making  soap 
for  others. 

Though  an  American,  as  above  stated,  I  am  quite  a 
stranger  in  my  own  country,  for  I  was  all  but  a  few 
days,  30  years  absent  from  here. 

I  only  came  back  lately,  and,  owing  to  some  reverses, 
in  want  of  a  situation;  and  I  was  astounded  to  notice 
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how  little  silicate  was  used  as  a  soap  filler  here,  when  it 
is,  I  may  say,  almost  universally  used  and  extensively  so, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  by  those  that 
export  largely  to  foreign  countries 

In  my  30  years'  absence,  I  have  made  soaps  or  soaps 
and  candles  in  Australasia,  Africa,  England,  France, 
.Spain,  Portugal,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  etc.,  and  in  all 
those  countries  silicate  fillings  are  extensively  used  in 
soaps.  France  is  the  country  that  uses  the  least,  of  the 
countries  named,  and  she  was  driven  out  of  her  extensive 
and  old  established  markets  in  Egypt,  Africa,  Turkey, 
etc.,  by  English,  German  and  Eussian  silicate  filled 
soaps.     (France  favors  talc  as  a  filler.) 

Notwithstanding  her  protective  customs  tariffs, 
French  soap  manufacturers  have  been  all  but  driven  out 
of  their  own  colonies  in  New  Caledonia  and  Algeria,  by 
silicate  filled  soaps. 

English  and  certain  continental  manufacturers  ex- 
port enormous  quantities  of  silicated  soaps  to  India, 
China,  Africa,  etc.,  and  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  soaps 
so  exported  by  those  countries,  are  heavily  silicated. 

About  18  months  ago,  I  was  told  at  San  Sebastian, 
in  Spain,  by  a  practical  soapmaker,  that  we  American 
xoapmakers  were  behind  the  times,  because  we  could  not 
fill  silicate  in  soaps.  I  took  up  the  cudgels  for  our 
country's  honor  and  demonstrated  to  him  that,  though 
a  despised  American,  I  could  fill  in  more  silicate  than 
he  himself  could  do. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  for  low-priced  goods, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  very  few  will  pay  a  fair  price 
for  a  good  class  of  goods,  and  as  others  fill  in  soaps,  and 
extensively  so,  I  revert  to  my  query,  viz :  How  is  it, 
and  what  is  the  reason,  why  American  soap  manufactur- 
ers do  not  fill  in  soaps  more  extensively  than  they  do? 

What  is  the  good,  or  where  is  the  sense  of  rushing 
empty  and  barehanded  towards  a  foe  armed  with  all 
sorts  of  weapons ;  it  is  no  use  running  our  heads  against 
a  stone  wall,  for  the  wall  being  harder,  our  skull  is  sure 
to  be  cracked  before  the  wall  is ;  hence  my  query. 

I  beg  you,  sir,  to  excuse  the  length  and  diffuseness 
of  this  long  letter,  and  I  pray  your  readers  to  do  the 
same;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  my  query  an- 
swered, if  your  readers  will  kindly  do  so. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  D.  Estamps,  Soapmaker. 


On  Soap  and  Fat  Adulteration. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  Eef erring  to  the  enclosed  clip] ting  (con- 
taining a  draft  of  the  same  law  'proposed  in  -Ohio,  which 
we  print  in  the  foregoing  communication. — Editor  A. 
S.  J.),  I  might  add  a  few  words. 

The  proposed  law  should  he  promptlv  put  into  effect 


in  even-  state;  hut.  the  penalty  proposed  For  adulterat- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  fats,  is  entirely  inadequate. 
According  to  my  comprehension  of  such  an  offense,  '"the 
punishment  does  not  lit  the  crime."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  such  a  dealer  or  manufacturer  being  liable 
for  all  sorts  of  damages,  sustained  by  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser of  such  adulterated  fat.  The  following  incident, 
which  came  to  my  notice  some  time  ago,  may  interest 
your  readers: 

A  soapmaker  of  considerable  experience  sent  me  a 
sample  of  what  he  had  purchased  as  No.  1  tallow,  with 
the  explanation  that  he  had  been  unable  to  properly  fin- 
ish a  hatch  of  soap  made  from  this  stock,  and  request- 
ing me  to  help  him  out.  This  I  did  promptly,  by  sep- 
arating the  sample  sent  me  into  its  component  parts, 
viz  :  2  parts  of  mineral  oil  (probably  G.  W.  tallow  com- 
pound) to  7  parts  of  tallow.  These  I  returned  with  the 
advice  to  make  a  heavy  claim  for  damages  against  the 
dealer.  Unfortunately,  my  friend  had  already  settled 
on  a  basis  which  was  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 
gravity  of  the  case.  An  adulteration  to  the  extent  of  a 
less  quantity  of  mineral  oil,  would  probably  not  have 
been  noticed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  heavy  damages  can  be  ob- 
tained in  such  cases,  especially  where  the  stock  is  used 
in  producing  a  manufactured  article  possessing  a  good 
reputation.  By  determining  this  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  informing  your  readers  accordingly,  you 
will  probably  do  more  towards  the  suppression  of  this 
fraud  than  any  fines  our  legislators  could  impose. 
There  are  a  number  of  brands  of  soap  wpon  the  market 
which  contain  mineral  oil,  for  the  presence  of  which  the 
soap  manufacturer  is  probably  not  responsible.  It  may 
have  found  its  way  into  mixture  with  the  soap  through 
fat  that  was  adulterated  with  mineral  oil,  petroleum 
jelly,  etc.,  etc.  Such  a  soap  manufacturer  is  located  in 
a  city  that  bears  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  brew 
of  a  most  delicious  beverage.  However,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  judge  from  the  analysis  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  manufacturer  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  min- 
eral oil.  Yours  very  truly, 

P.  Alps. 


A  New  Method  of  Saving  Fat. 

A  German  inventor  (Chr.  Kremer,  Wiesbaden)  re- 
cently undertook  to  investigate  the  composition  of  dish- 
water, as  it  runs  into  the  sewers  from  the  large  hotels. 
He  arranged  with  the  owner  of  a  hotel,  to  keep  all  dish- 
water for  a  few  days  in  two  large  barrels.  Going  on  the 
third  day  to  look  at  the  accumulated  water,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  on  the  top  of  each  barrel,  a  solid  disk  of  fat 
"'two  fingers  in  thickness."  After  remelting  and  puri- 
fving  this  fat,  and  taking  the  amount  obtained  as  the 
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average,  it  was  estimated  that  this  single  hotel  fur- 
nished the  sewer  annually  with  no  less  than  20  cwts.  of 
fat;  in  addition,  the  clogging  up  of  the  pipes  cost  the 
hotel  keeper  annually  more  or  less  in  plumbers'  bills. 

The  inventor  then  proceeded  to  find  means  of  col- 
lecting this  fat  automatically  and,  by  dint  of  studying 
in  a  glass  container,  the  movements  of  fats  and  oils  in 
hot  and  cold  liquids,  he  constructed  an  apparatus  which, 
requiring  but  little  space  and  less  attention,  collects  this 
fat  automatically  from  all  dishwater  passed  through  it; 
solid  food  particles  at  the  same  time  are  separated  at 
the  bottom,  and  used  for  purposes  of  feed,  etc.  The 
fat  is  described  as  suitable  for  making  very  nice  soap, 
after  being  merely  melted  and  settled.  The  inventor 
suggests  that  users  of  fat  should  provide  the. apparatus 
in  hotels,  etc.,  who  would  gladly  turn  over  the  fat  free 
of  charge,  in  consideration  of  finding  their  drain  pipes 
no  longer  clogged  with  fat. 

The  principle  underlying  the  action  of  the  apparatus 
rests  on  the  fact  that  in  intercommunicating  vessels,  the 
water  filling  them  will  be  at  the  same  level.  On  pour- 
ing liquid  fat  into  one  of  these  vessels,  it  will  collect  at 
the  surface,  while  in  the  communicating  vessels,  the 
water  will  simply  rise  correspondingly.  But  if  these 
communicating  vessels  are  cut  off  at  the  original  level 
of  the  water,  the  water  from  them  will  run  over — an 
amount  of  water  will  be  displaced  from  the  several  ves- 
sels together,  equal  to  the  fat  added  to  the  fat  vessel. 
If  instead  of  pure  fat,  we  use  fat  mixed  with  water  (i.e., 
dishwater)  the  result  is  the  same:  the  fat  collects  on 
top  of  the  fat  vessel  and  the  water  escapes  by  way  of  the 
communicating  vessels.  For  restaurants  the  entire  ap- 
paratus is  of  cylindrical  form,  24  inches  in  diameter 
and  24  inches  in  height. 


^V 


Tra.nspa.rent  Soap. 


The  following  is  recommended  by  a  writer  in  the 
Seifensieder  Zeitung  (Augsburg)  for  making  a  trans- 
parent soap,  without  the  use  of  either  glycerine,  sugar  or 
alcohol. 

100  lbs.  cocoanut  oil. 
28  lbs.  tallow. 
16  lbs.  castor  oil. 
72  lbs.  38  deg.  lye  (soda). 
40  lbs.  filling,  as  described  below. 
The  oils  are  melted  and  strained  into  the  crutcher. 
When  at  the  temperature  of  100  deg.  F.,  the  lye  is  added 
in  a  thin  stream  and  crutched  in;  when  the  stock  and 
lye  are  well  united,  the  filling  and  perfume  are  crutched 
in  and  the  soap  framed. 

The  filling  above  referred  to,  40  lbs.  of  which  are 
to  be  used  only,  is  prepared  in  advance  after  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 


240  lbs.  98  per  cent,  calcined  potash. 
40  lbs.  salt. 

36  lbs.  potassium  chloride;  all  dissolved  in 
720  lbs.  boiling  water. 
For  the  perfume  are  recommended : 
8  parts  spike  oil. 
10  parts  oil  lavender. 
5  parts  oil  thyme. 
1  part  tincture  of  musk. 
Soap  so  made  is  not  entirely  transparent,  however, 
though  strongly  translucent.     The  darker  an  artificial 
color  is  added,  the  more  it  is  said  to  become  like  the 
ordinary  transparent  soaps. 


Export  Opportunities. 

The  French  consuls  located  in  the  various  places 
hereafter  named,  have  investigated  and  reported  on  the 
soap,  candle  and  perfume  importations  in  their  respec- 
tive locations,  and  to  the  Austrian  Commercial  Museum 
is  due  the  following  resume  of  their  reports: 

From  Saloniki :  Candles  are  imported  from  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France  and  Italy;  the  imports  increaser! 
from  192,000  francs  in  1899,  to  250,000  francs  in  1900. 
French  candles  formerly  dominated  the  market,  but 
have  been  losing  ground  steadily.  In  soaps  the  domes  • 
nc  production  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
large  quantities  are  imported;  Creta  has  markedly  in- 
'•rcased  its  sales  in  Saloniki  of  late.  From  Marseilles 
there  were  sent  in  1900,  soaps  to  the  value  of  250,000 
francs.  Great  Britain  also  has  entered  the  field  and 
English  soaps  sell  well  at  equal  prices  with  the  French. 

From  Beyrut :  Domestic  soaps  offer  strong  compe- 
tition to  the  French,  the  latter  holding  its  ground  fairly 
well  on  the  strength  of  cheaper  prices.  Marseilles  soap 
is  sold  at  about  0.75  franc  per  oca,  while  the  Turkish 
article  brings  1.20  franc.  In  perfumery  France  fur- 
nishes, according  to  the  consul,  the  better  grades,  while 
cheaper  qualities  come  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

From  Messina :  Most  of  the  soap  used  is  of  Tur- 
kish make,  but  the  annual  import  amounts  to  nearly 
129,000  francs.  France  has  little  share  in  this.  Im- 
portations are  greatly  hampered  by  the  tedious  and 
expensive  custom  house  regulations.  Of  14,000  francs 
worth  of  candles  imported  annually,  however,  13,000 
francs  are  for  French  candles  alone. 

From  Adrianople:  Travelers  for  English  houses 
are  pushing  English  soaps  here.  The  Turkish  product 
sells  at  0.80  to  1.10  franc  per  kilo.  Italy,  more  recent- 
ly, is  trying  to  increase  its  sales  of  candles  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  as  yet  with  little  success.  Marseilles  candles 
cost  (in  Adrianople)  112  francs  per  box;  Belgian  can- 
dles 106  francs  per  box. 

From  Uskueb:     Severe  competition  is  waged  here 
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in  the  matter  of  importing  soaps.  The  consumption  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  in  spite  of  a  growing  home  pro- 
duction, the  importation  of  soap  in  1900  more  than 
doubled.  In  ordinary  qualities  France  takes  the  first 
place  (because  the  French  soaps  are  colored  and  sold  as 
"toilet  soaps").  English  soaps  also  sell  in  considerable 
quantity;  next  are  Austrian  soaps  which — in  the  better 
qualities— are  subjected  to  strong  competition  from 
Italy  of  late. 

From  Tanger :  Since  English  candles  entered  the 
field,  the  large  market  in  Morocco  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  French.  The  annual  import  of  candles 
dies  at  Tanger  is  valued  at  about  140,000  francs.  Moroc- 
co uses  chiefly  paraffin  candles,  but  in  summer  stearin 
candles  might  perhaps  find  favor  for  melting  less  read- 
ily in  the  heat  and  losing  their  shape. 

From  Abbysinia:  Candles  come  exclusively  from 
Belgium;  the  annual  consumption  amounts  to  about 
6,000  francs ;  the  price  of  a  package  of  six  candles  is 
half  a  Maria-Theresia  dollar.  The  sale  of  soap  is  divid- 
ed between  France  and  Turkey;  the  annual  imports  are 
valued  at  20,000  francs.  Good  laundry  soap  sells  at 
half  a  dollar  per  kilo,  or  in  small  pieces,  at  5  to  8  pieces 
for  a  dollar,  according  to  size.  Perfumes  are  imported 
annually  to  the  amount  of  10,000  francs;  extracts  and 
essences  of  santal,  rose,  geranium  and  lavender  are  pre- 
ferred; in  general,  only  strong  perfumes  are  in  favor. 
Perfumed  soap  at  2  to  6  dollars  per  dozen,  also  takes 
well. 

From  Chile:  The  French  consul  at  Santiago 
reports  a  good  field  in  Chile  for  perfumeries.  Good 
taste  in  preparing  goods  is  very  important,  as  often 
determining  the  sale  between  two  lines  of  goods.  As 
importers  the  consul  names  the  firm  of  Payani  &  Hous- 
sai  at  Santiago. 


Andrew  PeaLrs. 

An  English  daily  paper  of  recent  date  contains  the 
following  short  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Pears,  the 
world-famed  soap  manufacturer :  It  is  announced  that 
"by  direction  of  Andrew  Pears,  Esq.,  J. P.,  who  is 
removing  to.  Oxfordshire,"  Spring  Grove  House,  at  Isle- 
worth,  with  its*  estate  of  twenty  acres,  is  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  Does  this  mean  that  Mr.  Pears  is  going  to 
"cut"  personally  the  world-famous  soap  business  which 
is  carried  on  within  hail  of  Spring  Grove  House  ?  Mr. 
Pears,  who  is  himself  no  longer  young,  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  original  Andrew  Pears,  who  started  the 
business.  That  Andrew  was  a  Cornishman  from  Meva- 
gissey,  near  Fowey.  He  began  life  as  a  barber's  appren- 
tice, traveled  about  as  a  journeyman  barber,  and  finally 
came  to  London,  where  he  set  up  as  a  general  perfumer 
in  Greek  street,  Soho.     He  was  a  skilled  chemist,  and 


another  of  his  industries  was  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 
These,  and  the  discovery  of  a  way  to  make  transparent 
soap,  were  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune.  The  F.  Pears 
of  the  A.  and  F.  Pears  was  his  grandson,  the  father  of 
the  present  Mr.  Andrew  Pears,  and  at  the  time  the  firm 
was  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company,  in  1892, 
it  consisted  of  Mr. -Pears  and  Ms  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Andrew  Barrett,  who  still  presides  over  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  business  at  its  headquarters  in  Oxford 
street.  Even  at  that  time  the  yearly  profits  of  the 
much-advertised  soap  were  said  to  be  £70,000,  all  made 
out  of  soap,  and  in  the  most  agreeable  way,  without  so 
much-  as  a  disagreeable  smell.  For  Messrs.  Pears  are 
only  soap  refiners,  buying  the  unfinished  material  after 
it  has  gone  through  the  grosser  processes  which  make 
"soap  works"  a  synonym  for  an  offensive  odor.  Mr. 
Pears,  who  has  put  into  the  manufacture  the  same  ener- 
gy that  Mr.  Barrett  puts  into  advertising,  is  a  staunch 
Radical,  and  recognised  head  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Brentford.  He  is  also  a  generous  and  clear-sighted  em- 
ployer, and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers to  try  the  experiment  of  voluntarily  shortening 
the  working  hours  of  his  employees  without  reduction  of 
pay.  The  result  endorsed  his  anticipation — there  was 
no  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  work  done  either. 


Citron  Oil. 

According  to  Dr.  Salvatore  Gulli,  three  kinds  of 
citrons  are  cultivated  in  the  district  of  Reggio  Calabria 
and  in  Sicily  namely :  (1)  Citrus  medica,  var.  vulgaris 
(Risso).  Its  fruit  has  a  thick  rind  and  a  hard  flesh; 
it  is  known  in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily  by  the  name  of 
"cedro";  (2)  Citrus  medica,  var.  gibocarpa  or  citrea 
(Risso).  It  is  a  small  citron  known  as  "cedrino".  (3) 
Citrus  medica,  var.  rhegina  (Pasquale).  Its  fruit  is 
rather  big,  being  about  two  decimeters  in  length,  and 
it  has  an  abundant  eatable  flesh,  which  surrounds  the 
acid-bitter  juicy  part;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"eedrone."  These  three  varieties  of  citrons,  when 
treated  by  hand-pressure,  give  an  essential  oil ;  the  yield 
is  limited,  however,  1,000  citrons  giving  an  average  of 
from  300  to  350  grams  of  oil.  No  distinction,  says  the 
author,  is  commonly  made  between  the  varieties  on  the 
market  "because  they  have  almost  identical  characters. 
In  fact,  in  Sicily  and  at  Reggio  Calabria  only  the  so- 
called  -essenza  di  cedro  or  cedrino'  is  known,  which,  in 
England,  is  understood  by  the  name  of  citron  oil  and  in 
France  by  that  of  'essence  de  eedrat.'  The  fruits,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule  are  not  used  for  making  the  oil,  but  are 
exported  in  brine,  and  consist  of  all  the  three  kinds  con- 
fusedly put  together.  The  variety  'eedrone'  is  largely 
demanded  on  account  of  the  various  applications  of  its 
rind.     The  oil  therefore  is  only  made  to  special  order  at 
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the  period  of  the  fruit  crop,  not  only  in  Sicily  but  also 
at  Eeggio  Calabria,  where  there  are  citron  plantations.'" 
The  author  adds  that  pure  citron  oil  is  rather  rare,  dis- 
tillers mixing  with  it  more  or  less  lemon  oil  and  bitter 
or  sweet  orange  oil.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  oil  ob- 
tained by  the  author  from  "cedri"  was  found  by  him  to 
be  0.8706,  and  its  optical  rotation  in  a  100  mm.  tube 
was  -f-67° ;  for  a  commercial  oil  containing  a  great  deal 
of  lemon  oil,  the  corresponding  figures  were  0.858  and 
-4-62°  13';  for  a  third  sample,  which,  as  the  manufac- 
turer acknowledged,  was  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  lemon, 
bitter  and  sweet  orange,  lime  and  citron,  the  latter  in 
small  proportion,  the  figures  were  0.862,  and  -4-78°  8'. 


Pota.sh  and  Its  Uses  in  the  Soa.p  Tra.de. 

(From  Soapmaker  and  Perfumer,  England). 
In  text  books  on  chemical  technology,  soaps  are  usu- 
ally classified  into  hard  and  soft,  or  those  in  which 
saponification  is  effected  by  soda  and  potash  respective- 
ly. This  division  is  not,  however,  entirely  accurate, 
because  several  soap-makers  use  a  certain  proportion 
of  potash,  in  the  form  of  80  to  85  per  cent,  carbonate, 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  soda  soaps, 
though  perhaps,  in  speaking  specifically  of  soft  and 
hard  soaps,  one  need  not  cavil  at  the  statement.  It 
appears  to  be  the  case  that,  while  the  production  of 
soap  has  largely  increased  in  the  last  few  decades,  that 
of  soft  soap  has  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  same 
ratio  as  that  of  hard;  indeed,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  if  accurate  statistics  were  obtainable,  that 
it  showed  a  decrease.  Certainly  it  never  has  had  many 
household  applications,  as  the  smell  of  the  fish  oil  which 
enters  into  its  composition,  is  anything  but  agreeable, 
and  it  is  only  for  the  rough  cleansing  work  of  factories 
and  institutions  that  it  continues  to  find  its  application. 
The  manufacture  being  simplicity  itself,  and  involving 
but  a  very  modest  outlay  in  capital  expenditure,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  competition  which  has  come  to 
exist  amongst  those  who  enter  the  lists  when  railway 
companies  and  other  public  bodies  issue  their  tender 
forms,  has  led  to  a  cutting  of  prices  down  to  the  van- 
ishing point  of  profits,  and  several  former  manufac- 
turers have  retired  from  the  business,  preferring  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  and  talents  on  something  that 
yields  a  better  return  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
where  this  is  existent  to  any  extent.  Speaking  of  pot- 
ash generally,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  chief 
feature  of  interest  during  the  last  twelve  months,  has 
been  the  remarkable  fall  in  price.  Thirteen  pounds  or 
so  per  ton  for  good  quality  carbonate,  is  a  figure  which 
would  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  rapid  fall  from  £23  or  £24  per  ton,  is  in  marked 
distinction  to  what  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  caustic 


soda,  this  commodity  having  advanced  by  about  50  per 
cent.  In  speaking  of  potash  and  soda,  however,  with 
regard  to  their  relative  market  prices,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  while  soda,  both  caustic  and  carbonate, 
is  always  sold  as  containing  so  much  soda,  or  in  terms 
of  the  available  oxide,  what  is  sold  as  potash,  either 
caustic  or  carbonate,  may  contain  very  variable  amounts 
of  soda.  What  we  mean  to  point  out  is,  that  a  potash 
which  may  be  quoted  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  is 
not  necessarily  cheaper  than  one  quoted  at  a  higher  rate, 
unless  the  amount  of  soda  present  is  stated  and  is  a  low 
figure.  A  chemical  merchant  offering  potash  to  a  soap- 
maker,  may  be  met  with  the  statement,  "Oh,  I  can  buy 
much  cheaper';  but  when  the  case  is  investigated,  it 
will  generally,  we  imagine,  be  found  that  the  cheaper 
quality  contains  much  more  soda  than  the  usually  ac- 
cepted maximum  of  3  per  cent.  Of  course,  where  the 
figure  for  soda  does  not  matter  to  a  per  cent,  or  two,  the 
soap-maker  is,  no  doubt,  doing  the  best  for  himself  in 
buying  the  cheaper  article,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  this  except  to  ask  him  to  be  chary  of  casting- 
aspersions  against  the  business  integrity  of  the  seller 
of  the  high-priced  article.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  the  accurate  estimation  of  soda  in  potash  is  not  a 
particularly  easy  affair,  and  that  its  carrying  out  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  that  expensive  chemical,  chloride  of 
platinum,  platinum  now  being  quoted  at  a  slightly  high- 
er figure  than  gold.  In  cases  of  disputes  between  buyer 
and  seller,  it  has  become  customary  to  get  a  certificate 
from  Tatlocks,  the  Glasgow  analytical  firm,  who  have 
got  a  name  in  this  class  of  work.  The  point  we  wish  to 
make  clear  by  this  excursive  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
potash  trade  is,  that  though  potassium  carbonate  has 
recently  been  sold  in  bulk  at  from  £13  to  £14  per  ton, 
it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  have  bought  at  higher 
figures  are  losers  in  any  way,  because,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  the  low  priced  article  is  not  guaranteed  as 
to  its  percentage  of  soda,  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  well 
over  3  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture  and 
source  of  supply,  recent  years  have  seen  a  great  change 
in  methods  of  procedure.  Potashes  derived  from  the 
burning  of  wood,  bid  fair  to  take  their  place  as  exhibits 
in  archaeological  museums  if  the  newer  sources  of  supply 
continue  to  turn  out  the  product  at  the  present  rate; 
that  is,  speaking  from  an  export  point  of  view.  No 
doubt  the  black  ash  of  America,  produced  from  wood, 
will  long  continue  to  find  local  application  after  its  im- 
portance as  a  raw  material  for  European  potash  manu- 
facturing has  entirely  ceased,  a  denouement  which  seems 
to  be  impending.  In  connection  with  this  question  of 
black  ash  from  America,  a  recent  writer  in  the  "Jour- 
nal" of  the  Imperial  Institute,  was  somewhat  wide  of 
the  mark  when  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ehodin's 
process  for  extracting  potash  from  felspar  would  hardly 
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affect  the  position  of  this  black  ash  as  the  raw  material 
for  the  English  potash  manufacture.  Without  here 
wishing  to  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  felspar  process,  it  is  permissible 
to  point  out  that  the  importance  of  black  ash  as  a  raw 
product  has  very  sensibly  declined  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Stassfurt  deposits,  which  took  their  place  as  raw 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic  and  carbonate. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  import  of  black  ash  has  by  any 
means  ceased,  but  that  it  is  quite  erroneous  now-a-days 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  principal  source  of  refined  potash. 
In  industrial  chemistry  changes  are  apt  to  be  rapid  and 
often  startling,  and  it  need,  therefore,  cause  little  sur- 
prise that  the  Stassfurt  deposits  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
been  superceded  of  late  years  by  carbonate  of  potash, 
prepared  from  the  residual  products  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry  of  Germany.  The  high  price  of  potash  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
a  diminished  output  from  this  source,  owing  to  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  arrangements  regarding  the  Sugar 
Bounties,  a  subject  engrossing  politicians  a  good  deal 
at  the  present  time,  but  into  which  we  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  enter.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  also 
some  difficulty  regarding  water  carriage  from  remote 
districts,  owing  to  drought.  More  than  one  British 
chemical  merchant  found  himself  in  dire  trouble  at  the 
time,  owing  to  his  inability  to  supply  soap-makers  with 
the  potash  for  which  they  had  contracted,  and  a  good 
deal  of  use  was  made  of  the  unforeseen  contingency 
clause  in  the  contract  notes.  At  present,  as  we  have 
said  above,  the  conditions  are  entirely  changed,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  at  remarkably 
low  rates.  Further,  now  that  Russia  and  Italy  are 
numbered  among  the  sugar-producing  countries,  potash 
appears  likely,  in  the  no  distant  future,  to  become  al- 
most a  drug  in  the  market ;  indeed,  already  the  Russian 
output  of  potash  has  become  considerable,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  recent  de- 
cline in  price,  a  decline  which,  however  much  it  may 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  soap-maker,  is  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  bring  unalloyed  feelings  to  the  producer  there- 
of. With  regard  to  the  German  deposits  of  potash  re- 
ferred to  above,  perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  due 
as  to  their  nature.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphate 
and  chloride,  occurring,  however,  not  by  any  means  as 
pure  salts,  but  in  association  with  salts  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, from  which  they  are  separated  by  chemical  means, 
a  good  deal  of  the  material  being  also  sold  as  it  is,  for 
manurial  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  destination  of 
the  chloride  of  potassium,  it  appears  that  America  is 
the  largest  buyer,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  following  in  the  order  given.  In  referring  to 
the  sources  of  potash,  the  suint,  or  washings  of  sheep's 
wool,  calls  for  mention,  a  considerable  quantity  of  crude 


carbonate  being  obtained  from  this  source,  where  facili- 
ties for  its  extraction  and  sale  exist.  With  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  potash  as  a  branch  of  the  alkali 
trade,  it  has  never  assumed  anything  like  the  propor- 
tions of  the  soda  industry,  although,  with  respect  to 
methods  of  procedure,  there  is  little  difference.  The 
Leblanc  process  is  as  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  and  caustic  potash  from  the  chloride,  as  it  is 
for  the  corresponding  salts  of  soda,  though  there  are 
certain  difficulties  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  various 
operations,  which  assume  a  greater  degree  of  promin- 
ence in  the  ease  of  potash.  With  regard  to  the  ferric 
oxide  process  of  making  caustic  soda  from  carbonate  of 
soda,  as  adopted  by  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Crossfield,  we  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  tried 
in  the  caustic  potash  manufacture,  though  the  state- 
ment of  claim  in  the  original  patent  refers  to  potash 
as  well  as  soda.  Here  these  notes  must  come  to  a  con- 
clusion.; their  presentment  seems  to  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  matter  has  but  rarely  formed 
the  basis  of  a  special  article,  though,  of  course,  under 
the  title  chosen,  the  present  effort,  from  the  essay  point 
of  view,  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  scrappy  and 
superficial.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  given  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  not  prove  without  interest  to  our 
readers 


Silicate  of  Soda,  in  Soap. 

It  sounds  like  an  echo  of  former  days  to  read  in  the 
Seifenfabrihant  a  quotation  from  an  old  report  (dated 
1863)  that: 

"Owing  to  the  considerably  increased  cost  of  rosin, 
due  to  the  American  civil  war,  the  soap  manufacturers 
of  the  Northern  states  are  compelled  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  rosin  in  soaps.  They  use  for  the  purpose 
silicate  of  soda,  which  has  so  often  been  recommended 
in  place  of  soap,  but  they  effect  the  union  in  a  novel 
manner,  for  they  add  it  to  the  hot  soap  that  has  been 
run  into  the  frame  and  then  crutch  the  whole  until 
nearly  solid.  25  to  40  and  even  60  per  cent,  of  sodium 
silicate  at  35  deg.  B  are  so  used.  For  a  complete  union 
of  the  soap  with  the  silicate,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
latter  should  be  saturated  with  silicic  acid  (5  equiva-. 
lents  to  2  of  soda),  for  experience  has  shown  that  of  a 
product,  deficient  in  silicic  acid,  only  a  small  amount 
combines  intimately  with  the  soap.  This  silicated  soap 
has  entirely  supplanted  the  rosin  soap  and  in  many  cases 
is  even  preferred  to  pure  soaps  from  fat  alone  (for  in- 
stance in  an  establishment  for  cleaning  woolen  and  half- 
woolen  textiles).  It  is  of  fair  consistency  even  with  a 
proportion  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  silicate,  is  not  sticky 
like  rosin  soap  and  free  from  the  unpleasant  odor  of 
soaps  containing  a  somewhat  large  percentage  of  rosin. 
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It  lathers  like  ordinary  soap.     If  the  silicate  is  strongly 
alkaline,  the  soap  will  take  up  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  the  follow- 
ing summary  is  given  of  the  salient  points  to  be  ob- 
served in  filling  soap  with  silicate  of  soda : 

1.  Along  with  tallow-like  stock,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  such  stock  as  palmkernel  oil,  eocoanut  oil,  etc.,  should 
be  used. 

2.  The  soap  to  be  filled  should  not  have  too  great 
an  amount  of  strength. 

3.  The  soap  should  be  well  settled,  containing  the 
least  possible  amount  of  salt  water,  whereby  the  running 
together  of  portions  of  silicate  is  prevented. 

4.  The  soap  should  be  filled  hot  and  crutched  to  a 
low  temperature,  preferably  by  a  crutching  machine. 

5.  The  silicate  should  contain  little  or  no  free  al- 
kali. 

6.  The  silicate  should  be  saturated  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  silicic  acid. 

Finally,  the  following  considerations  are  offered  to 
demonstrate  that  silicate  of  soda,  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
filling  agent,  but  an  actually  useful  addition: 

The  effectiveness  of  soap  depends  on  its  splitting  up, 
under  the  action  of  much  water,  into  free  alkali  and  an 
acid  salt  (of  fatty  acids  and  soda).  The  diluted  alkali 
set  free  in  this  manner  is  the  chief  active  agent,  dis- 
solving ?ase  and  dirt,  while  the  precipitated  acid  salt 
(of  al  i  and  fatty  acids)  acts  merely  as  carrier  to 
remove  che  dirt.  But  in  case  of  hard  water,  a  large 
part  of  soap  is  destroyed,  the  carbonates  and  sulphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  such  water,  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap. 
Hence  the  addition  of  silicate  of  soda  to  the  soap,  is 
an  advantage,  in  that  thereby  a  large  proportion  of  fat 
(whose  activity  is  only  of  a  secondary  nature)  is  dis- 
placed by  the  cheap  silicate,  which  prevents  so  large  a 
precipitation  of  insoluble  lime  soap  by  the  hard  water. 
This  insoluble  soap  is  a  smeary  mass,  settling  in  the 
goods  washed  and  soon  turning  yellow,  and  removed 
only  by  mechanical  force,  distinctly  detrimental  to  the 
articles  washed.  In  a  silieated  soap,  used  with  hard 
water,  only  little  of  this  insoluble  soap  and  much  silicate 
of  lime  and  free  silicic  acid  are  precipitated,  but  the 
latter  do  not  injure  the  goods  washed  and  are  readily 
removed  by  rinsing.  Not  only  are  soap  and  soda  saved 
(in  softening  the  water  by  means  of  the  silicate  of 
soda),  but  the  effect  of  the  soap  is  actually  increased,  as 
the  alkali  of  the  silicate  is  a  solvent  of  grease  and  dirt, 
just  as  is  the  alkali  derived  from  the  dissociation  of  the 
actual  soap.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  silicate 
of  soda  alone  for  washing  linen ;  like  soap,  silicate  cleans 
linen  by  reason  of  its  alkali,  and  on  account  of  the  silicic 
acid  precipitated  it  also  has  a  mechanical  (friction) 
effect.     But  the  silicic  acid  attaching  itself  to  the  fibres 


and  in  the  meshes,  gives  rise  to  an  injurious  hardness 
which  can  be  perfectly  prevented  only  by  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  soap.  By  the  latter,  the  fine  particles 
of  silicic  acid  set  free,  are  enveloped  in  the  precipitated 
acid  salt  of  fatty  acids  and  alkali,  and  attach  them- 
selves so  lightly  to  the  clothes,  that  they  are  readily 
removed  by  rinsing. 


15he  Hygiene  of  the  Mouth. 

(Continued.) 

Tooth  Washes. 

These  are  medicinal  applications,  but  may  be  deter- 
gent also.  The  fundamental  principle,  however,  is  that 
of  asepsis.  For  general  use  the  antiseptic  in  the  for- 
mula may  be  phenol  2  per  cent,  or  formalin  2  per  cent. 
Alkalinity  may  be  furnished  by  the  bi-borate  of  sodium 
or  the  benzoate  of  sodium.  The  solvent  in  the  tooth 
.wash  is  alcohol,  and  the  diluent  is  distilled  water. 
Sweeten  with  saccharine,  instead  of  sugar,  as  it  has 
antiseptic  properties.  Flavor  with  essential  oils,  and 
color  with  cochineal. 

Tooth  Wash. 

Sacharine 10  grains. 

Sodium  bi-carbonate 10  grains. 

Spirit   10  grains. 

Salicylic  acid 10  grains. 

S.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  in  a  little  water  or  on  a 
wet  brush,  after  the  teeth  are  cleaned;  brush  teeth  and 
gums  gently. —  ( Hoff ) . 

A  mouth  wash  for  general  use  should  not  be  irritat- 
ing, but  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Special  conditions  re- 
quire specific  mouth  washes.  A  prevalent  idea,  that  all 
mouth  washes  should  be  astringent,  is  erroneous.  Such 
are  required  in  some  cases,  but  when  too  frequently 
used,  or  too  long  continued,  they  will  react  and  produce 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums,  or  an  atrophied  con- 
dition results.  AVeak  alkalies,  long  used,  will  produce 
an  atrophied  result  also. 

The  best  method  of  application  of  a  mouth  wash  is 
by  means  of  a  brush.  After  the  teeth  are  thoroughly 
cleaned,  add  ten  of  fifteen  drops  to  the  wet  brush,  and 
brush  the  teeth  and  gums  gently.  The  medicine  may 
be  used  as  a  gargle  or  wash,  in  suppurative  conditions, 
inflammations,  etc. 

Mouth  Wash. 

Thymic  acid |  dram. 

Benzoic  acid 3     drams. 

Bi-chlorid    |  dram. 

Tinet.  eucalyptus 15     drams. 

Alcohol — absolute    12^  ounces. 

Oil   wintergreen 25     minims. 

'M.  S. — Fifteen  to  20  drops  in  one-third  tumbler  of 
water. —  (Miller). 

Green  stain  is  a  fungous  growth  upon  the  teeth  of 
the  mould  species.     This  vegetable  garden  (it  can  hard- 
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]y  bo  classed  as  ornamental,  therefore  not  a  flower-bed), 
develops  and  grows  in  an  acid  medium.  The  presence 
of  green  stain  indicates  an  acid  mucous.  This  acid  has 
two  sources  of  origin,  fermentation  and  secretion. 
Under  certain  conditions,  gums  and  soft  tissues,  when 
irritated  and  inflamed,  or  by  reason  of  constitutional 
or  functional  derangement,  will  secrete  a  viscid  and 
acid  fluid  which  attacks  the  tooth,  producing  erosion. 

This  acidity  requires  treatment,  by  the  dental  physic- 
ian, both  local  and  systemic.  The  local  treatment  con- 
sists of  a  process  of  neutralization  by  an  alkali,  best 
accomplished  by  milk  of  magnesia.  This  magnesium 
hydrate  is  not  only  alkaline,  but  it  is  also  antiseptic. 
Tn  a  strength  of  1  to  2,000,  it  is  antiseptic  or  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  strepto  coccus  pyogenes. 

Functional  derangements  of  the  oral  tissues  and  mem- 
branes, such  as  catarrhal  inflammations  or  reflex  irrita- 
tions from  digestive  disturbances,  also  those  produced 
by  eructations  from  the  stomach,  require  special  addi- 
tional treatment. 

Bacteria  Fungi. 

The  part  played  by  bacteria  and  fungi  in  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  mouth  is  an  interesting  topic.  The  effects 
produced  may  be  classified  into  two  groups,  those  which 
affect  the  soft  tissues,  and  those  which  disease  the  hard 
structures,  the  teeth.  Of  the  affections  of  soft  tissue 
may  be  mentioned  thrush,  a  membranous  disease  pro- 
duced by  a  mould. 

Yeast  produces  fermentations,  and  is  now  being  ac- 
cused of  producing  cancer.  This  question  is  still  under 
investigation. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  actively  represented  in  lupus, 
a  mouth  disease,  being  a  variety  of  skin  tuberculosis. 
Of  the  other  pathogenic  bacteria  we  might  mention 
those  of  bacillus  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  croupos, 
Franckel's  diplococcus,  streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  a 
number  of  vibriones,  bacilli  and  spirochaetes,  which  can 
not  be  grown  upon  artificial  media. 

Of  the  acids  produced  in  the  mouth,  we  have  lactic, 
butyric,  acetic,  etc.  Of  the  pus  micro-organisms,  there 
are  myriads  of  them. 

Whenever  the  tissues  become  less  resistant  or  below 
normal,  through  impaired  nutrition,  wounds  or  trau- 
matic lesion,  then  the  invasion  begins,  the  campaign 
being  waged  so  persistently  and  vigorously  that  septic- 
aemia pyemia  and  death  often  result. 

Of  the  purulent  conditions,  the  most  serious  ones  are 
antral  abcess  and  dentigerous  cysts;  of  abcesses  of  the 
oral  cavity,  we  have  the  whole  family,  from  the  super- 
ficial gum  boil,  to  the  deep  seated  alveolar  abcess;  ab- 
cesses which  see  with  one  or  more  eyes  (fistula),  and 
those  which  do  not  see,  in  fact  totally  "blind";  those 
which  arc  hot,  feverish  and  acute,  and  those  which  are 
"cold",  indolent  and  slumbering.  Special  treatment  is 
indicated  for  each  condition. 


The  Teeth. 

The  greatest  havoc  wrought  in  the  mouth  by  bac- 
teria, or  the  condition  most  keenly  realized  by  the  pa- 
tient, perhaps  is  that  of  caries,  or  decay  of  the  teeth. 

The  process  of  decay,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 
The  starches  of  the  food  residuum  arc  converted  by 
ptyalin  into  maltose;  maltose  undergoing  fermentation 
by  a  bacillus,  produces  lactic  acid;  the  acid  dissolves 
the  lime  salts  of  the  enamel  and  dentin,  the  organic 
matrix  remaining,  becoming  liquified  or  decomposed  by 
other  bacteria,  those  producing  soluble  ferments  in  either 
acid  or  alkaline  media,  the  by-product  then  becoming 
food  for  saprophitic  or  other  putrefactive  micro-organ- 
isms. Each  species  in  turn  performs  a  certain  and  def- 
inite work,  and  is  finally  killed  by  its  own  toxin  or 
product.  This  product,  which  was  a  poison  to  the 
former  tenant,  now  becomes  food  for  the  subsequent  oc- 
cupant. The  process  continues  till  complete  disorgan- 
ization of  the  complex  molecule  is  accomplished. 

An  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is,  that  the  very 
first  step  in  the  process  of  decay  is  the  production  of 
acid;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  that  acid  is  a 
product  of  bacterial  fermentation,  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
cleanliness  of  the  teeth. 

What  shall  we  do  for  that  bad  breath  ?  Eemove  the 
cause  which  is  producing  it.  Temporarily,  as  an  ex- 
pedient, a  deodorant  will  either  mask  or  d<^+roy  the 
odor.  In  the  latter  case,  the  gas  is  made  \  form  a 
chemical  compound  by  uniting  with  some  ot";  '..'  chem- 
ical substance.  The  fetid  breath  is  caused  by  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  organs,  or  it  may  be 
a  putrid  condition  of  the  oral  cavity.  For  proper  treat- 
ment consult  a  dentist. 

As  may  he  inferred  from  the  outline  given  of  some 
of  the  operations  and  treatments  to  be  performed  by 
an  oral  physician  or  surgeon,  the  dentist  of  the  future 
must  know  more  than  to  merely  extract  a  tooth  and 
make  a  plate,  or  to  insert  a  gold  filling  and  build  a 
bridge. 

The  dentist  should  know  enough  about  the  sciences 
of  bacteriology  and  pathology,  to  realize  the  importance 
of  asepsis  in  all  operations  upon  the  oral  tissues;  not 
merely  mechanical  cleanliness,  but  surgical  and  bacterial 
also.  The  latter  training  can  only  be  acquired  in  a 
well-regulated  bacteriological  laboratory. 


SteeLm  Boiler  Inspection. 

It  is  only  in  the  presence  of  a  fatal  and  destructive 
explosion  that  the  public  fully  appreciates  the  tragic 
possibilities  that  are  wrapped  up  in  every  one  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  boilers  that  nestle 
among  the  teeming  multitudes  of  our  cities,  or  speed  to 
and  fro  on  steamboats  and  locomotives.  Steam  boiler 
explosions  date  from  the  very  first  use  of  steam,  under 
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pressure,  and  the  records  of  the  early  growth  of  steam 
engineering  are  punctuated  with  many  a  sad  accident 
due  to  faults  of  material  or  design  in  the  early  boilers. 
With  the  increase  of  pressures  which  came  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  multiple  expansion  engines  there 
was  a  call  for  special  care  in  the  testing  of  the  materials 
and  in  the  construction  of  steam  boilers,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  measured  against  other  forms  of  constructive 
mechanical  work  the  boiler  of  to-day  will  bold  its  own 
on  any  point  of  comparison. 

If  the  security  of  the  user  stood  solely  upon  the 
quality  of  bis  boiler,  and  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
rapid  depreciation  due  to  neglect  or  unsuspected  decay, 
there  might  have  been  relatively  but  little  work  for  the 
steam  boiler  inspector,  and  no  development  of  the  great 
steam  boiler  insurance  companies  whose  organization 
and  operations  mark  them  as  among  the  most  perfect 
insurance  institutions  in  the  world. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  inspection  is  so  fully  real- 
ized that,  in  some  states,  the  inspection  of  boilers  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  state  provides  inspections  for  this  work. 
In  such  cases,  a  fee  is  charged  by  the  state  for  the  ser- 
vice. In  other  states  there  is  no  compulsion  about  in- 
spections; and  in  all  cases,  if  the  boilers  are  inspected 
regularly  by  a  boiler  insurance  company  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  state  in  question,  additional  inspection  by  the 
state  is  not  required. 

In  most  of  the  states,  locomotives  on  railroads  are 
expressly  exempt  from  state  inspection.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  railroad  owning  the  locomotive  will  pro- 
vide a  master  mechanic  or  other  expert,  who  will  be 
competent  to.. pass  upon  the  fitness  and  safety  of  their 
locomotives.  This  presumption  does  not  appear  to  be 
altogether  realized  in  practice,  for  railroad  locomotives 
constitute  a  class  of  boilers  which  explode  almost  as 
often  as  any  other  class  that  can  be  mentioned.  Omit- 
ting city  elevated  railroads,  the  total  number  of  railroad 
locomotives  in  the  United  States  on  December  31,  1900, 
was  38,065. 

Steamboat  boilers  are  inspected  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  are  therefore  exempt  from  inspection 
by  the  state,  or  by  any  other  authority.  For  this  service 
the  United  States  government  employs  sixty-three  in- 
spectors of  boilers.  There  are  over  7,000  steamers  in 
the  deep  seas,  coastwise  and  river  service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  number  of  stationary  boilers  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States  was  not  acertained  in  the  last  census. 
Neither  are  they  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1890;  but 
the  census  of  1880  shows  that  at  that  time  there  were 
72,304  stationary  boilers  in  this  country.  It  was  esti- 
mated by  The  Locomotive  that  on  December  31,  1890, 
there  were  approximately  100,000  stationary  boilers  in 
the  United  States.     The  same  authority  estimates  that 


at  present  there  are  about  170,000  boilers  under  insur- 
ance. 

The  methods  of  inspection  adopted  by  the  various 
companies,  though  they  vary  in  detail,  are  carried  out 
upon  the  same  general  lines.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  president  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  and  Inspection  Company,  that  at  the  present  writ- 
ing this  company  has  83,907  boilers  under  insurance, 
and  the  system  employed  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  best  modem  practice.  The  inspection,  as  such, 
is  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  Hydrostatic  tests,  (2) 
external  inspections,  and  (3)  internal  inspections. 

The  hydrostatic  test  consists  in  applying  a  cold-water 
pressure  to  a  boiler  that  is  completely  filled  with  water. 
The  pressure  is  usually  applied  by  a  pump  that  the  in- 
spector carries  with  him.  The  usual  test  pressure  that 
is  applied,  hydrostatic-ally,  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  working  pressure  at  which  the  boiler  is  run.  In  Phila- 
delphia, however,  the  law  states  that  "a  hydrostatic  test 
of  one-third  greater  than  the  boiler  is  rated  to  carry" 
will  be  considered  sufficient. 

When  the  boiler  is  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  in- 
spector looks  it  carefully  over,  in  all  parts,  to  see  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  leakage,  or  of  distress  of  any  sort. 
This  test  is  usually  applied  to  new  boilers,  or  to  boilers 
upon  which  extensive  repairs  have  recently  been  made, 
or  upon  boilers  the  interiors  of  which  are  not  accessible, 
either  because  of  their  small  size,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son. In  some  places,  however  (notably  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia),  a  hydrostatic  test  is  required  by  law  on 
all  boilers.  Authorities  differ  about  the  advisability  of 
applying  the  hydrostatic  test,  some  maintaining  that  it 
is  much  better  than  the  "hammer"  test,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  because  the  actual  pressure  may 
develop  a  defect  that  the  inspector,  armed  only  with  his 
hammer,  might  overlook.  Other  authorities  claim  that 
there  is  danger  of  straining  the  boiler  by  subjecting  it  to 
a  test  50  per  cent,  greater  than  it  will  ever  have  to  with- 
stand in  practice.  The  hydrostatic  test  is  not  consid- 
ered to  be  injurious  to  the  boiler,  when  it  is  applied  by  a 
man  with  good  judgment,  but  the  hammer  test  is  prefer- 
able when  that  can  be  applied. 

"External  inspections"  are  thase  made  by  merely 
looking  the  boiler  over  from  the  outside,  to  make  sure 
that  the  attendant  is  not  running  it  at  a  higher  pressure 
than  is  allowed;  that  he  is  carrying  plenty  of  water  in 
the  boiler ;  that  the  safety  valve  will  blow  off  freely,  and 
at  the  pressure  that  is  allowed;  that  the  boiler  is  not 
showing  an)*-  signs  of  leakage,  nor  any  bulges  over  the 
fire  sheeet,  nor  any  signs  of  distress  of  any  kind.  Of 
course,  the  attendant  is  not  notified  in  advance  when 
the  company  makes  an  inspection  of  that  kind;  for  the 
object  of  the  visit  is  to  see  the  boiler  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  usually  runs  it,  without  giving  the  attendant 
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any  opportunity  to  "fix  up"  for  the  inspector's  benefit. 

'"Internal  inspections,"  or  hammer  tests,  as  they  ara 
sometimes  called,  are  made  by  the  inspector  entering  the 
boiler  through  the  manhole,  and  looking  the  interior 
over  very  carefully.  He  makes  a  similar  examination, 
also,  of  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  crawling  into  the  fur- 
nace and  all  about,  everywhere  that  he  can.  Among  the 
things  that  he  has  to  look  out  for  are  these :  Deposit  of 
sediment  or  muddy  matter,  hard  incrustation  or  scale  on 
the  tubes  and  plates,  corrosion  of  any  part  of  the  boiler, 
both  inside  and  outside,  fractures  of  the  plates,  heads, 
headers,  etc.,  leakage  around  the  tube  ends,  seams  and 
all  other  places  where  such  leakage  is  possible,  defective 
bracing  of  the  flat  parts  of  the  boiler,  grooving  of  the 
plates  or  heads,  burned  or  blistered  parts,  and  defective 
accessories  of  all  kinds;  water  gages,  feed  pipes,  blow- 
pipes, safety  valves,  pressure  gages,  and  everything  else 
that  can  get  out  of  order  in  any  way  whatever. 

As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
work  of  insurance  and  inspection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  company  above  referred  to  employs  a  regular 
force  of  198  inspectors,  and  in  the  year  1900  made 
93,526  complete  internal  and  external  inspections  (i.  e., 
•'hammer  tests"),  and  in  addition  subjected  10,191  boil- 
ers to  hydrostatic  pressure ;  while  from  the  beginning  of 
the  company's  business  down  to  January  1,  1901,  1,176,- 
097  complete  internal  and  external  inspections  were 
made,  and  enough  external  inspections  to  bring  the  total 
up  to  3,049,203.  Also  162,586  hydrostatic  tests  were 
made  and  13,215  boilers  were  condemned  as  unsafe,  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  condemnation  being  given 
to  the  owners  in  every  case.  During  this  time  there 
were  discovered  and  pointed  out  to  the  owners  2,226,256 
defects  of  one  sort  and  another,  245,210  o'f  which  were 
quoted  as  dangerous. 

It  is  upon  data  of  this  sort  that  a  steam  boiler  inspec- 
tion company  bases  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great 
public  safeguard.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  explosions  work  of  this  kind  may  have  prevented, 
nor  how  many  lives  it  may  have  saved,  but  the  claim 
can  fairly  be  made  that  the  total  number  of  lives  saved 
has  been  great,  and  that  the  loss  of  property  that  has 
been  prevented  has  been  enormous. 


T5he  Extraction  of  WhaJe  Oil. 

The  whaling  season  in  Finnmarken  generally  com- 
mences at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  extends  to  the 
end  of  August,  though  a  few  whalers  turn  northwards 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  end  of  February.  Most  of 
these  vessels  come  from  Southern  Norway,  Sandjeford, 
Tonsberg,  and  Larvik,  and  only  return  home  after  the 
close  of  the  season  in  autumn.  During  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  outward  journey  the  fishing  stations  are  put 


to  rights,  since,  having  been  neglected  and  left  exposed 
to  the  elements  all  winter,  they  generally  fall  into  bad 
repair,  the  buildings  being  usually  made  of  very  light 
materials.  The  machinery,  pipes,  etc.,  also  require  see- 
ing to.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  good  deal  of  ice 
and  snow  are  still  lying  in  Finnmarken  in  March,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  factory  hands  have  often  scarcely 
finished  the  work  of  clearing  up  by  the  time  the  first 
whales  are  sent  in. 

The  whalers  only  seek  for  bearded  whales,  and  a 
Greenland  whale  is  rarely  caught  by  them;  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  to  be  contented  with  the  fin  whale  (Ba- 
Icenoptera  hoops).  The  blue  whale  is  not  infrequently 
captured,  and  this  kind  gives  far  better  oil  than  the  fin 
whale,  the  yield  from  the  former,  also,  being  generally 
eighty  to  ninety  tons,  whilst  the  fin  whale  yields  only 
some  fifty  to  sixty  tons. 

In  some  places  the  whaling  stations  are  equipped  in 
merely  a  very  primitive  manner,  so  that  they  are  unable 
to  utilise  all  the  raw  materials.  For  instance,  some 
factories  throw  away  the  flesh  and  the  bones ;  and  even 
in  the  best  a  much  higher  yield  could  undoubtedly  be 
recovered  by  more  rational  methods  of  treatment.  After 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fat  has  been  stripped  off,  the 
flesh  is  boiled  with  steam  under  pressure;  but  this  is  a 
very  imperfect  method,  the  flesh  having  to  be  cut  into 
very  large  lumps,  and  far  better  results  would  un- 
doubtedly ensue  from  extraction  with  benzine.  The 
flesh  from  the  boiling  pans  is  dried,  and  converted  into 
guano,  which  should  be  free  from  fat;  similarly,  the 
freshest  portions  of  the  flesh  are  converted  into  fodder 
cake,  but  here,  also,  though  a  larger  proportion  of  fat  is 
not  out  of  place,  the  fat  does  not  fetch  a  price  com- 
mensurate with  its  real  value. 

When  a  whale  is  brought  to  the  station,  it  is  hoisted 
up  on  to  a  platform,  where  the  work  of  cutting  up  be- 
gins. Blubber-rendering  (trying)  requires  skilled  labor, 
it  being  a  by  no  means  easy  task  to  strip  the  blubber 
clean  from  the  flesh  without  leaving  fragments  of  the 
one  adhering  to  the  other.  The  platform  slopes  towards 
the  middle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  oil,  which  in 
hot  weather  runs  freely  from  the  blubber,  draining  away 
into  the  sea.  The  fat  is  cut  into  long  strips,  which  are 
then  drawn  by  the  aid  of  winches,  into  the  chopping 
machines,  which  chop  it  into  small  pieces,  that  are  de- 
livered into  the  melting-pans  by  an  elevator.  In  these 
pans  the  fat  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  steam, 
until  the  bulk  of  the  oil  has  run  out.  The  first  run- 
nings, or  No.  1  whale  oil,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  have  a  faint  fishy  smell.  The  chemical  composition 
of  whale  oil  is  still  little  known;  but  it  is  believed  to 
consist  of  triglycerides  of  palmitic  acid,  oleic  acid,  and 
several  unsaturated  acids  of  the  oleic,  linolic,  and  lino- 
lenic  acid  series.       The  oils  have  not  been  very  closelv 
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examined,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  may  be 
found  to  contain  other,  still  unknown,  acids.  On  the 
basis  of  the  iodine  values  given  by  the  fractions  obtained 
by  distillation  in  a  partial  vacuum,  some  workers  have 
succeeded  in  identifying  several  hitherto  unknown  mem- 
bers of  the  unsaturated  fatty-acid  series.  The  acid  value 
of  No.  1  whale  oil  is  about  0.5  to  2,  the  iodine  value 
being  about  140,  according  to  the  species  of  the  whale, 
and  the  specific  gravity  about  0.910  at  15  degrees  C. 

After  the  first  grade  of  oil  has  been  recovered,  the 
residue  is  again  boiled  with  steam;  and  this  treatment 
furnishes  whale  oil  No.  2,  which  has  the  same  properties 
as  No.  1  oil,  but  is  a  little  darker  in  colour.  Both  kinds 
are  stored  in  large  vats  to  clarify,  and  deposit  their 
contained  "whale  tallow"  (stearine),  which  gradually 
settles  down  to  the  bottom,  and  is  utilised  in  soap- 
making.  When  the  oils  cease  to  deposit  stearine  they 
form  clarified  commercial  whale  oil. 

The  flesh  of  the  whale,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
fat  has  been  removed,  is  cut  up  into  strips  or  minced 
in  a  machine,  and  then  placed  in  the  boiling-pans.  The 
lumps  must  be  fairly  large,  in  order  to  allow  free  pas- 
sage to  the  steam.  The  pans  are  horizontal  iron  cylin- 
ders provided  with  close-fitting  manholes;  and  after 
the  flesh  has  been  spread  over  the  three  superimposed 
perforated  trays  or  false  bottoms,  steam,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  40  to  50  lbs  per  square  inch,  is  turned  on  for 
ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  pan  is  fitted  with  two  outlet 
pipes,  one  at  the  very  bottom,  for  drawing  off  the  glue 
water,  and  the  other  about  four  inches  higher  up  for 
removing  the  oil.  When  the  flesh  is  old  and  putrescent 
there  forms  on  the  surface  a  viscous  scum,  which  does 
not  dissipate  on  standing ;  and  in,  such  event  the  oil  is 
said  to  have  "fermented'".  To  remedy  this  defect,  the 
oil  is  boiled  by  steam  heat  for  two  or  three  hours.  After 
boiling,  the  flesh  is  taken  out  of  the  pan,  and,  although 
it  seems  quite  dry,  is  then  placed  in  drying  ovens,  which 
are  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  built  of  brick, 
and  fitted  with  internal  sheet-metal  trays,  which  are 
mounted  alternately  on  the  sides  of  the  oven,  and  on  a 
central  revolving  shaft.  The  latter  carries  a  number  of 
slanting  scrapers,  which  revolve  once  in  five  minutes, 
and  slowly  force  the  flesh  from  one  tray  to  the  next 
lower  one,  in  succession.  The  descending  flesh  is  dried 
by  the  action  of  a  cbke  fire,  the  hot  gases  from  which 
enter  the  oven  at  the  top,  and  pass,  away  through  an 
opening  at  the  bottom,  on  their  way  to  the  smoke  stack. 
This  treatment  produces  a  very  good  feeding  meal  and 
guano,  but  is  very  slow,  the  output  being  not  more  than 
fifteen  to  twenty  two-hundredweight  sacks  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  dried  flesh  is  next  passed  through  a 
mill,  where  it  is  ground  fine,  and  sifted,  and  is  sold 
either  for  fodder  or,  in  admixture  with  bone  meal,  as 
guano. 


The  bones  are  crushed,  as  far  as  possible,  and  thrown 
into  large  vertical  iron  boiling-pans,  provided  with  tight- 
fitting  manholes,  and  are  here  steamed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  flesh.  The  glue  water  and  oil  are  drawn  off 
through  separate  pipes.  The  boiled  bones  are  crushed 
in  a  disintregrator,  ground  in  a  bone-mill,  and  mixed 
with  the  flesh  meal,  for  sale  as  guano. 

The  train  oil  extracted  by  boiling  the  flesh  and  bones 
is  more  or  less  dark  colored,  and  is  classed  as  No.  3 
or  No.  4,  according  to  its  appearance.  The  inferior 
quality  contains  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  free 
fatty  acids,  the  acid  value  being  often  as  high  as  140. 
On  subjecting  such  an  oil  to  distillation  with  super- 
heated steam,  the  fatty  acids  pass  over  along  with  the 
water  vapor,  the  previously  thick  oil  then  becoming 
thin,  and  the  acid  value  sinking  to  about  40.  The  dis- 
tillate is  quite  colorless,  and  furnishes  a  soap  that 
scarcely  smells  of  train  oil  at  all.  The  No.  4  oil  is 
generally  very  turbid,  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  may 
contain  up  to  3  per  cent,  of  unsaponifiable  matter.  The 
malodorous  constituents  of  train  oil  are  very  insuscepti- 
ble to  reagents,  and  the  attempts  made  to  deodorise  this 
oil  by  oxidation  cannot,  so  far,  be  considered  as  success- 
ful. Owing  to  their  high  percentage  of  free  fatty  acids, 
the  Nos.  3  and  4  oils  are  unsuitable  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery, and  they  are  chiefly  used  in  tanneries  and  for 
the  preparation  of  cheap  soft-soaps. 

The  glue  water,  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  boiling 
the  flesh  and  bones,  and  containing  a  series  of  albu- 
minous and  gelatinous  constituents,  is  not  utilised  at  all, 
but  simply  thrown  away. 

One  defect  attaching  to  nearly  all  whaling  stations 
is  that  they  are  too  small  to  cope  with  a  large  catch,  the 
result  being  *that,  on  such  occasions,  a  good  deal  of  the 
blubber  and  flesh  begin  to  putrefy,  and  therefore  furnish 
inferior  oils  and  meals.  This  is  difficult  to  remedy, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  catch,  a  week  sometimes 
elapsing  without  a  single  whale  being  brought  in,  where- 
as in  the  succeeding  week  there  may  be  eight  or  ten.  The 
gross  value  of  a  carcas^  averages  about  £150  to  £200, 
but  some  yield  a  good  deal  more. 

A  small  whale,  the  bottlendse,  is  caught  in  large 
numbers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the  Norwegian  whalers, 
who  employ  large  schooner-rigged  steamers.  All  are 
provided  with  boiling-pans,  for  trying  out  the  blubber 
on  board.  The  "sweet"  whale  oil  obtained  in  this  way 
is  very  pale,  and  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell;  the 
acid  value  is  about  0.5 — 1,  and  the  iodine  value  about 
80 — 85.  The  low  iodine  value  is  due  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  so-called  "sperm,"  which  chiefly  consists  of 
higher  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  and  their  esters.  .  This 
sperm  is  extracted,  as  far  as  possible;  nevertheless,  a 
good  deal  is  still  found  in  the  commercial  oil,  and,  in 
fact,  the  Scotch  whalers  are  credited  with  being  the 
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only  ones  capable  of  getting  all  the  sperm  out  of  the 
oil.  Of  course,  when  the  catch  is  very  good,  the  whalers 
fishing  for  bottlenoses  cannot  try  out  all  the  blubber, 
and  consequently  the  vessels  are  fitted  with  large  tanks 
for  storing  the  excess.  The  fishing  season  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  ordinary  whaling  season;  but 
the  bottlenoses  are  always  caught  in  the  open  sea,  and 
the  whalers  do  not  return  to  port  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  harpoons  used  in  striking  the  bottlenose 
whale  are  smaller  than  those  for  the  ordinary  whale,  and 
the  work  is  attended  with  more  danger,  the  bottlenose 
being  very  quick  in  his  movements  and  powerful,  so 
that  the  capsizing  of  the  whale  boats  is  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  occurrence. 

The  blubber  is  cut  off  when  the  whale  has  been  haul- 
edagainst  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  rest  of  the  car- 
cass is  then  discarded.  On  the  return  to  port,  the  blub- 
ber, which  has  melted  in  the  tanks,  is  pumped  out  by 
large  rotary  pumps,  and  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  al- 
ready described.  The  crude  bottlenose  oil  issuing  from 
the  boiling-pans  is  of  a  red  color,  and  has  a  faecal  odor, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  scatol,  indol,  and  chromogenic 
albuminous  matters,  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
blubber  during  summer.  This  crude  oil  is  pumped 
into  large  shallow  iron  pans,  and  there  exposed  to  sun 
and  rain  for  a  couple  of  months.  This  treatment  pro- 
duces decoloration;  but  the  bad  smell  remains,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  eradicate,  though  this  result  is  said 
to  have  recently  been  attained  by  a  new  method.  The 
bleached  oil  has  an  acid  value  of  about  2.5 — 3,  and  an 
iodine  value  of  about  80.  This  oil  also  contains  a  good 
deal  of  sperm,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remove 
this  so  completely  that  the  oil  will  not  give  a  sediment 
on  standing.  There  are  one  or  two  factories  in  Norway 
for  purifying  bottlenose  oil,  but  their  methods  are  sur- 
rounded with  such  a  deal  of  mystery  that  nothing  is 
known  of  the  processes  employed.  Probably  the  treat- 
ment consists  merely  of  a  filtration  and  clarification  of 
the  oil,  since  neither  is  the  acid  value  reduced  nor  the 
smell  improved. — Michael  Winnem,  in  "Chemische 
Eevue."     Translation  by  Oil  &  Colourman's  Journal. 


Otto  of  Rose. 

The  otto-of-rose  industry  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  recently,  and  several  attempts,  more  or  less 
of  an  experimental  nature,  have  been  made  in  other 
localities  than  the  Balkans  to  cultivate  the  rose  for  dis- 
tillation. The  fact  that  the  Balkan  district,  on  account 
of  its  purely  natural  advantages,  is  par  excellence  the 
rose  garden  of  the  world  is  sometimes  overlooked  in 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to 
accept  too  readily  statements  in  regard  to  the  impurity 
of  Bulgarian  otto.     Undoubtedly  the  industry  has  suf- 


fered from  great  disadvantages,  for  that  sophistication 
has  existed  long  enough  in  Bulgaria  to  be  traditional  is 
true,  and  the  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  by  dealers  out- 
side Bulgaria,  who  "reduce"  pure  ottos  to  suit  market 
prices.  *  *  *  It  may  also  be  noted  that  although 
the  rose  is  one  of  the  most  delicated  flowers,  the  methods 
of  distillation  adopted  by  the  Balkan  peasantry  are  fre- 
quently as  rough  as  they  can  be;  and  if  Bulgaria  is  to 
meet  the  severe  competition  which  is  threatened  by  syn- 
thetic rose  and  general  vilification  c  «S  Bulgarian  trading 
methods,  the  industry  must  be  thoroughly  modernized — 
first  by  the  use  of  improved  stills.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  improvements  are  being  seriously  con- 
sidered by  leading  distillers,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
carried  out  the  better  for  Bulgaria. 

The  observations  are  induced  by  the  perusal  of  a  re- 
port which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  by  M.  J.  Gravereaux,  who  had  col- 
lected some  800  kinds  of  wild  roses  in  his  rosary  at  Hay, 
and  was  asked  by  the  Minister  to  visit  Bulgaria  and 
report  on  how  roses  are  cultivated  and  otto  distilled 
there,  evidently  with  a  view  to  attempt  to  put  the  rose 
industry  on  a  better  footing  in  France.  M.  Gravereaux 
points  out  that  France  imports  over  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bulgarian  crop  of  otto,  England  coming 
next  with  over  20  per  cent. ;  America  (apart  from  Con- 
statinople,  which  is  merely  an  intermediary)  follows 
with  about  15  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
divided  between  Germany,  Bussia  and  Austria.  M. 
Gravereaux  states  that  the  average  value  of  the  otto  pro- 
duced in  Bulgaria  is  from  800f.  to  l,000f  per  kilo.,  and 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  adulteration  is  this 
low  price.  Here  he  is  in  error,  for  the  lower  of  these 
values,  and  the  higher  much  more  so,  cover  the  profitable 
selling  price  of  the  purest  Bulgarian  otto.  Values  do 
undoubtedly  vary  with  the  season;  but  to  say  that 
sophistication  is  practiced  because  the  trade  prices  are 
not  remunerative  to  the  distillers  and  first  hand  sellers 
is  a  travesty  of  the  truth.  Price  influence  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  induces  the  great  adulteration  of 
lavender  oil  in  France  or  lemon  oil  in  Sicily,  being  in- 
dependent of  the  cost  of  production.  So  long  as  too 
eager  buyers  attempt  to  get  more  than  true  value  for 
their  money  so  long  will  adulteration  of  all  essential  oils 
be  practiced  by  unscrupulous  dealers. 

The  bulk  of  M.  Gravereaux's  report  is  a  superficial 
description  of  the  conditions  of  rose  growing  in  the  Bal- 
kans. He  says :  "To  stimulate  the  zeal  of  our  compa- 
triots may  we  not  add  that  Germany  has  made  numerous 
efforts  in  this  direction?  We  know,  too,  that  Eussia 
has  made  platations  of  roses  in  the  Caucasus,"  etc.  He 
thinks  Algeria  and  Tunis  lend  themselves  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  to  rose  cultivation,  forgetting  that  the 
quality  of  the  few  essential  oils  which  have  been  pro- 
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duced  in  Algeria — geranium  oil,  for  example — com- 
pares badly  with  those  produced  elsewhere,  a  circum- 
stance probably  due  to  climatic  conditions.  Anyway, 
the  reporter  suggests  that  France  should  make  a  begin- 
ning in  Bulgaria  by  taking  a  hectare  of  land  in  Kazanlik, 
the  chief  center  of  the  Balkan  rose  production,  plant 
it  with  roses,  and  erecting  the  requisite  distillation  ap- 
paratus to  carry  out  the  experiments  which  are  needful. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  Vih  would  do  to 
France.  The  resulCs  can  almosr,  bp  f --retold,  and  they 
should  largely  benefit  the  Bulgarian  industry.  We  should 
have  thought  that  experimental  cultivations  in  the  places 
where  it  is  proposed  to  grow  for  distillation  in  Prance 
or  her  colonies  would  have  been  more  appropriate,  since 
the  avowed  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  enable  France, 
as  the  largest  consumer  of  otto,  to  produce  cheaper  otto 
than  that  now  manufactured  in  France.  It  is  true  that 
the  French  otto  differs  materially  in  odor  from  Bul- 
garian, and  many  prefer  it,  but  the  superiority  in  odor 
is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  difference  in  price 
between  the  two  kinds.  M.  Gravereaux  thinks  that 
French  otto  would  be  cheaper  if  the  manufacturers 
aimed  to  produce  otto  of  rose  rather  than  rose  water; 
for  otto,he  says,  is  really  a  by-product. 

It  is  apparant  that  a  great  deal  more  information 
than  M.  G-raveraux  has  collected  must  be  available  be- 
fore French  growers  and  distillers  can  embark  upon 
competition  with  Bulgaria  in  this  matter. — Chemist  & 
Druggist. 


"Up  Went  The  Price." 

The  heading  will  recall  a  popular  song  of  some  years 
ago.  It  sang  of  the  woes  of  an  individual  who  was 
driven  from  calling  to  calling  by  the  curious  mischance 
that  his  entrance  into  any  particular  trade  was  invariably 
[immediately  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the 
articles  he  had  to  deal  in.  The  humour  of  the  thing  lay 
in  the  whimsical  reasons  for  this  buoyancy  of  the  mar- 
kets. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  reasons  that 
govern  violent  flutuations  are  frequently  just  as  curious. 
If  we  could  arrive  at  an  exact  understanding  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  market,  we  should 
all  be  successful  speculators.  As  it  is,  we  may  some- 
times be  able  to  buy  from  pessimists  and  sell  to  opti- 
mists; if  we  have  cool  heads  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  panic,  and  go  to  market  when  everyone  is 
unloading;  and  experience  has  taught  us  some  other  of 
the  main  causes  which  make  for  the  permanent  appre- 
ciation or  depreciation  of  values. 

The  downfall  of  the  natural  coloring  matters,  and 
especially  of  madder,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the 
synthetical  dyes,  rises  naturally  to  the  mind.     Indigo,  if 


not  doomed,  must  inevitably  decrease  in  value  through 
the  introduction  of  artificial  indigotin.  The  broad  prin- 
ciple of  this  alteration  of  value  is  a  commonplace  of 
trade.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  understand  that  the  stop- 
page of  main  sources  of  supply  will  be  followed  by  a 
rise  in  price  of  the  commodity  in  question ;  this  has  hap- 
pened recently  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  in  consequence  of 
the  stoppage  of  one  of  the  largest  mines  in  the  world. 
It  follows — take  salt  as  an  example — that  prices  of  an 
article  will  fall  as  fresh  sources  of  supply  come  in  to 
operation.  Acute  competition,  as  in  the  case  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  also  a  strong  factor 
in  the  matter  of  price.  It  is  not  hard  to  explain  the 
apparent  paradox  that  a  largely  increased  demand  for 
an  article  may  either  force  it  up  or  down  in  the  market. 
Our  own  trade  lends  two  admirable  examples  of  this 
diversity  of  effect.  Glycerine  was  a  waste  substance 
looked  on  as  worse  than  valueless  by  the  candle-makers. 
The  requirements  of  the  military  men  and  the  medical 
profession  soon  changed  all  that,  and  its  price  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salts  of 
titanium  were  expensive  curiosities  until  they  came  into 
demand  in  the  coloring  trades;  now  they  are  compara- 
tively cheap.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  obvious  A  by- 
product looked  upon  as  waste  must  inevitably  rise  in 
price  when  an  extensive  commercial  demand  arises  for 
it,  whereas  a  demand  for  the  numerous  articles  which 
start  their  career  as  laboratory  curiosity  invariably 
leads  ingenious  and  inventive  brains  to  find  fresh  sources 
of  supply,  and  more  economic  methods  of  production. 
As  for  the  effect  of  a  "corner"  in  the  market,  the  com- 
mercial world  knows  the  usual  cycle  of  events  only  too 
well — an  irritating  rise,  out  of  all  proportion  to  intrinsic 
value,  as  a  rule  followed  by  an  appalling  and  dangerous 
fall  when  the  reaction  comes.  One  of  the  most  curious 
instances  of  an  unlooked-for  factor  bringing  about  a 
"boom"  in  prices  has  been  recently  reported  from  the 
States.  Blood  albumen  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, but  a  letter  published  in  a  number  of  papers  re- 
commending it  as  poultry  food  and  egg  producer  has 
sent  up  prices  so  high  that  the  textile  printers  are  look- 
ing about  for  some  other  fixing  agent  for  bronz  colors 
and  pigments.  This  is  of  course,  an  instance  of  a  cause 
which  no  business  man  could  foresee,  a/id  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  nothing  short  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  would 
allow  us  to  foretell  with  certainty  the  course  of  the 
market. — Oil  &  Colorman's  Journal. 


Alden  Speare,  president  of  the  Alden  Speare's  Sons 
Co.,  of  Boston,  died  in  California  on  March  22,  at  the 
age  of  77.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children,  one 
of  whom,  Edw.  Kay  Speare,  is  vice-president  of  the 
company. 
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15he  Vegetable  Oils  of  Tahiti. 

V         (From  the  Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Reporter.) 


PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE  BY  THE  NATIVES. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  vegetable  oils  will 
probably  be  interested  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing 
vegetables  oils  in  the  Island  of  Tahiti.  The  natives  on 
this  island  are  making  a  vast  quantity  of  vegetable  oil 
from  the  cocoanut,  peanut,  berry  fruit,  and  other  produc. 
tions  of  the  soil,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  utilized 
in  the  making  of  foods  for  native  eating  or  for  export. 
Tahiti  is  about  1,000  miles  south  of  Honolulu,  and 
your  correspondent  stopped  there  en  route  to  the  south- 
ern islands  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  only  a  few  dozens 
of  thousands  of  people  on  the  island,  but  these  natives 
are  quite  industrious.  They  have  the  crudest  types  of 
implements  to  work  with.  There  are  about  600  square 
miles  in  the  island,  liberally  growing  in  cocoanut  trees, 
and  from  these  trees  the  natives  secure  the  immense 
growths  of  coeoanuts  from  which  the  copra  is  made  for 
export,-  and  the  oils  for  both  local  use  and  for  export. 
These  are  about  2,000  white  people  on  the  island,  a 
number  of  which  are  engaged  in  buying  the  vegetable 
oils  from  the  natives  and  shipping  to  other  markets. 
The  domestic  market  buys  only  in  small  lots  at  very  low 
prices.  These  buyers  of  the  native  oils  have  native  carts 
out  in  the  interior  during  the  season  of  getting  oils, 
and  the  carts  are  drawn  in  heavily  laden  with  bamboo 
tubes  filled  with  the  rich  native  vegetable  oils  from  the 
cocoanut  and  other  growths.  There  is  considerable  trade 
in  the  dried  copra,  after  the  oil  is  extracted,  but  this  is 
mostly  limited  to  the  domestic  demand. 

PROCESSES  OF  OIL  MAKING. 

The  native  methods  of  oil  manufacture  on  the  island 
are  very  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific  visited  during  the  past  three  years  by  your 
correspondent.  Most  of  the  utensils  are  made  from 
the  natural  products  of  the  country.  There  is  very 
little  metal  device  in  service.  The  attached  sketches 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  native  operations  in  the  cocoanut 
fields ;  one  sees  the  natives  knocking  the  cocoanut  fruit 
from  the  tall  trees  in  several  ways.  Often  native  boys 
climb  the  trees  and  beat  off  the  coeoanuts  with  long 
sticks.  Others  stand  on  the  ground  and  throw  stones 
at  the  nuts.  Some  ascend  the  trees  and  methodically 
icut  off  the  limb  bearing  the  fruit,  and  the  whole  bunch 
falls  to  the  earth's  surface.  Then  there  is  the  work  of 
(collecting  the  coeoanuts  and  stringing  them  on  a  piece 
of  bamboo,  a — as  in  figure  7.  The  nuts  are  attached  as 
shown,  and  two  natives  taking  an  end  of  several  sticks 
on  the  shoulders.  The  natives  trot  along  to  the  oil 
makers  or  the  buyers  of  oil  people.  The  nuts  are  then 
sold  to  the  oil  manufacturer.  Often  this  manufacturer 
is  a  native,  with  a  number  of  others  to  help  him.  There 
are  foreigners  in  the  business,  but  all  appear  to  turn 


the  work  over  to  the  native  boss,  and  all  operations  are 
done  according  to  the  native  idea  and  with  the  crude 
home-made  devices.  I  saw  no  modern  apparatus  for 
extracting  the  oils. 

THE  PREPARING  GANG. 

One  sees  three  or  four  native  boys  breaking  open  the 
coeoanuts  by  first  removing  the  outer  covering.  This 
is  done  with  a  tool  shaped  like  that  in  figure  2.  It  is  a 
very  strong  article,  made  with  a  head  forged  from  iron 
or  other  metal,  worked  down  to  a  point  like  b.  Thus 
the  point  can  be  forced  into  the  covering  of  the  nut  and 
the  covering  broken  away  gradually  by  twisting  and 
turning.    The  ordinary  type  of  hatchet  would  be  broken 
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off  under  the  strain,  for  the  cover  is  usually  exceedingly 
firm.  The  next  work  involves  seasoning  of  the  nuts, 
consisting  of  drying  in  the  sun  for  a  period,  after  which 
the  fruit  arrives  at  its  proper  ripeness  and  can  be  opened. 
The  opening  of  the  fruit  is  done  by  natives,  who  merely 
crack  the  shell  and  then  proceed  to  extract  the  sections 
of  fruit,  as  in  figure  3.  These  pieces  contain  a  certain 
percentage  of  oil,  which  could  be  pressed  out  in  liberal 
quantities  if  proper  machinery  were  used.  But  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  work  rely  upon  the  old  time  native 
pounders  or  other  contrivances  equally  as  crude.  One  of 
the  devices  used  is  sketched  in  figure4.  It  is  merely  a 
log  of  hard  wood,  sawed  from  a  tree  trunk  and  gouged 
out  by  chipping,  burning  and  hacking  until  a  bowl-like 
depth  is  obtained,  in  which  the  pulverized  cocoanut 
stock  can  be  crushed.  The  crushing  or  pounding  tool 
may  be  either  stone  or  hard  wood.  In  the  cut  it  is 
signified  c.  The  processes  of  preparing  the  cocoanut 
fruit  for  the  forcing  out  of  the  oil  involves  a  chipping  or 
shaving  of  the  pieces.  This  process  is  done  with  the 
types  of  native  knives  shown  in  the  next  views.  The 
knife  in  figure  5  is  made  with  a  singularly  designed 
blade,  the  purpose  being  to  fit  it  for  service  for  cutting 
the  circular  formations  of  fruit  into  slices.  The  form  of 
knife  in  figure  6  is  utilized  in  the  securing  of  the  cocoa- 
nuts  from  the  tree  boughs. 

MOKE  MODERN  TYPE  OF  OIL  EXTRACTOR. 

In  figure  7  is  a  sketching  of  a  type  of  grinding 
apparatus  which  is  designed  on  more  modern  lines  than 
the  first.  It  is  usually  cut  from  stone.  These  devices 
may  be  found  many  years  of  age.  They  are  handed 
down  by  one  generation  to  another  and  the  long  usage 
serves  to  make  the  disk  and  the  disk  seat  very  smooth. 
The  disk  is  indicated  d  and  this  is  also  stone  and 
weighty  enough  to  cause  the  under  surface  to  bear  well 
upon  the  cocoanut  material,  berries  or  other  products 
from  which  oil  is  being  obtained  by  a  process  of  pressure 
and  friction.  Two  and  sometimes  four  natives  are  re- 
quired to  revolve  these  heavy  disks.  One  native  feeds 
the  stock  to  the  hollow  space  and  pushes  it  beneath  the 
disk  for  crushing.  The  same  native  removes  the  stock 
after  the  proper  grinding  has  transpired.  The  liquid 
secured  is  ladled  out  with  crude  cup-like  devices  of 
native  pattern. 

SOME   UTENSILS   USED   IN   THE   WORK. 

In  figure  8  is  the  pattern  of  dipper  or  ladle  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  natives  for  handling  the  liquids  in  the 
oil  pressing  work.  It  is  a  half  cocoanut  shell,  with  the 
interior  removed,  and  fitted  to  a  wood  handle.  In  figure 
9  is  a  drawing  of  a  section  of  a  bamboo  tube  which  is 
cut  about  ten  inches  long,  about  four  inches  diameter, 
and  furnished  with  a  bent  wood  handle  as  shown.  A 
bottom  put  into  the  tube  and  a  tight  utensil  usually 
results.    In  figure  10  is  another  form  of  utensil  of  native 


pattern,  made  with  a  square  box-like  end,  for  dipping 
purposes,  and  with  the  handle  of  wood  as  shown. 

PRESSURE  EXERTED   WITH   WOOD    CYLINDERS. 

The  natives  are  quite  ingenious  in  the  designing  of 
machines  with  rolls  for  pressure  purposes.  One  of  the 
types  seen  by  the  writer  is  shown  without  its  wood  bear- 
ing in  figure  11.  There  are  several  growths  of  berries 
in  the  island  from  which  oils  are  obtained  and  this  con- 
trivance was  erected  with  a  view  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  fruit  by  passing  the  latter  through  the 
various  cylinders.  These  cylinders  were  carefully  and 
laboriously  patterned  from  the  hard  woods  of  the  coun- 
try, these  woods  being  in  abundance.  There  are  also 
some  cogs  on  the  rolls  as  shown.  The  device  is  worked 
by  the  heavy  hard  wood  handle  or  crank  i.  This  turns 
a  small  wood  cog  gear  that  meshes  with  the  larger  cogs. 
The  main  cog  f  is  on  the  shaft  with  the  large  cylinder  e, 
and  this  cylinder  is  the  principal  one  in  the  set.  The 
berries,  cocoanut  fruit  or  other  substances  to  be  pressed 
for  the  oils  are  fed  to  the  roll  g  on  an  apron.  The  pro- 
duct is  partly  crushed  between  this  roll  and  the  cylinder 
e.  Then  the  material  passes  between  the  delivery  roll 
h  and  the  small  crank  phaft  roll,  and  the  juices  which 
are  pressed  out  fall  to  the  trough  below.  Much  of  the 
material  falls  with  the  oils,  but  straining  later  on  effects 
a  proper  separation. 

PACKING. 

The  natives  pack  the  oil  products  in  mats  or  skins, 
one  of  the  latter  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  12.  The 
edges  are  closed  with  coarse  sewing.  The  interior  of  the 
sack  is  sometimes  coated  with  pitches  or  gums  to  make 
tight.  One  type  of  package  I  saw  is  presented  in  figure 
13.  It  is  made  with  much  labor  from  sections  of  wood. 
The  pieces  of  wood  are  selected  because  of  straight  and 
close  grain  and  are  adjusted  properly  and  secured  with 
straps.  These  straps  may  be  observed  in  rawhide,  metal 
and  wood. 

A  SCREW  PRESS. 

We  next  show  a  drawing  of  a  native  screw  press, 
which  is  used  on  one  of  the  plantations.  The  enormous 
screw  shaft  j  is  all  wood.  Evidently  a  straight  section 
of  a  hard  wood  tree  was  selected  and  the  spiral  portions 
cut  out  with  native  tools,  probably  after  much  labor 
and  patience.  This  wood  screw  is  indeed  a  novelty. 
However,  it  does  the  work  quite  well.  There  is  a  heavy 
frome  of  timber  erected  about  on  the  pattern  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  portions  being  secured  with  wood  pegs, 
a  few  iron  bolts,  hemp  cords,  straps  and  devices  of  var- 
ious descriptions.  The  result  is  that  guite  a  strong 
frome  is  obtained.  Then  there  is  a  base  plank  m  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pocket  and  top  pressure  plank  at  the  top 
of  the  pocket  at  1.  The  end  of  the  screw  rests  upon  this 
pocket  top  plank,  and  as  the  substance  for  pressing  is 
placed  below,  inside  the  pocket,  as  at  o,  it  can  be  seen 
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that  the  process  of  squeezing  the  contents  is  not  difficult. 
Sometimes  animals  arc  used  turnpilc  fashion  to  bring 
down  the  platen  on  the  mass,  while  again  a  number  of 
natives  exert  the  proper  force  by  hauling  around  the 
handle  k.  The  liquid  matter  is  secured  as  fast  as  it 
flows  off  and  is  preserved  and  separated.  From  this  the 
oils  are  made.  The  mass  is  usually  allowed  to  settle, 
and  then  the  different  grades  form,  from  which  the 
varieties  can  be  manufactured  and  packed  for  home  use 
or  for  exportation. 


Determining  Free  Fat  in  Soap. 

From  the  many  tests  and  modifications  of  the  same 
Les  Corps  Oras  Industriels  selects  the  following  for  de- 
termining the  free  fat  contained  in  a  soap: 

In  a  beaker  containing  200  cc,  10  grammes  of  dried 
and  powdered  soap  are  agitated  for  some  minutes  with 
100  cc.  of  petroleum  ether,  and  enough  of  the  latter  is 
then  added  to  make  up  the  200  cc.  The  solution  is 
passed  through  a  double  filter  and  50  cc.  of  the  clear 
liquid  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  weight 
of  the  residue  remaining  is  that  of  the  free  fat  present 
in  the  soap. 

The  petroleum  ether  used  must,  of  course,  be  entire- 
ly free  from  water  and  leave  no  residue  itself,  on  being 
evaporated.  It  is  also  necessary  to  make  sure  that  any 
residue  left  in  making  the  test,  is  soluble  in  the  petro- 
leum ether,  for  if  the  solvent  is  not  entirely  free  from 
water,  it  may  dissolve  more  or  less  soap,  which  would 
then  unduly  increase  the  apparent  amount  of  free  fat. 


Ca.na.ngaL  Oil. 

Cananga  (also  written  Kananga)  is  derived  from  the 
Cananga  odorata,  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Malayan 
archipelago  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  same 
plant  also  produces  the  well-known  oil  of  ylang-ylang 
used  in  perfumery.  Though  coming  from  the  same 
source,  the  difference  in  perfume  of  the  oils  is  explained 
( Schimmel's  Report)  by  climate  differences,  and  by  the 
higher  or  lower  condition  of  cultivation  of  the  plants 
producing  the  oils.  According  to  Blume,  the  flowers 
of  the  wild,  uncultivated  cananga  trees  are  nearly  odor- 
less. Oil  of  cananga  is  used  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

From  the  authority  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that 
cananga  oil  is  closely  allied,  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  to  oil  of  ylang-ylang,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  much  larger  proportion  of  sesquiterpene.  Ben- 
zoic and  acetic  acids  are  undoubtedly  present  in  the  form 
of  esters.  The  presence  of  linalool  is  very  probable.  In 
addition  to  linalool,  oil  of  ylang-ylang  also  contains 
geraniol. 


Discontinued  Brands. 

The  following  soap  brands,  formerly  on  our  list,  have 
been  discontinued  by  the  manufacturers  for  whom  they 
were  entered: 

Elite  Yucca. 

A-O-TJ-W. 

Chalkine. 

Eczema. 

Yucca  Rose. 

Yucca  Shaving. 

Yucca  White. 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  No.  14:  How  does  peanut  oil  compare 
with  other  vegetable  oils  and  fats  in  soap  making  regard- 
ing color,  consistency,  etc.     B.  of  T. 

Question  No.  15 :  Should  thank  anyone  for  in- 
formation on  making  a  good  tooth  soap  for  sale  in  col- 
lapsible tubes  or  jars.  How  are  collapsible  tubes  filled 
quickly  and  neatly?     C.  of  111. 

Question  No.  1G :  To  what  extent  is  corn  oil  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  soap  being  made  entirely  out  of  corn  oil?  Any  and 
all  information  on  this  subject  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated.    W«  M.  &  O.  Co. 

Question  No.  17 :  In  making  a  soap  (cold  process) 
from  one  third  cocoanut  oil  and  two-thirds  tallow,  I 
find  the  soap  sweats  considerably  after  a  short  time.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  reason  ?  In  Brannts''  book  on  soaps  I 
find  the  statement  that  only  cocoanut  oil  can  be  saponi- 
fied by  the  cold  process ;  this  is  surely  not  correct,  but 
I  certainly  have  no  trouble  with  sweating  of  soaps  made 
from  cocoanut  oil  alone.  Is  the  tallow  really  the  reason 
of  the  soap  sweating?     D.  R.  of  G. 


ANSWERS. 


To  Question  12  :  No  answer  having  been  received 
to  this  question,  we  refer  to  it  editorially  in  this  issue. 

To  Question  13:  Dilute  alcohol  contains  41  parts 
(by  weight)  of  absolute  alcohol  and  59  parts  of  water. 
Proof  spirit  contains  40.8  parts  absolute  alcohol  to  49.2 
of  water.     K.  D. 


ANSWERS  IN   BRIEF. 

S.  L.  in  Mo. :  As  the  purposes  of  an  antiseptic 
soap,  and  consequently  the  methods  of  application,  are 
numerous,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  this  or  that  anti- 
septic is  the  "best".  Bichloride  of  mercury,  carbolic 
acid,  iodine,  thymol,  creolin,  lysol,  etc.  have  been  much 
used;  of  late  chinosol,  used  in  the  proportion  of  2  to 
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5  per  cent,  has  been  much  praised  for  soaps  of  general 
usefulness.  But  as  it  is  destroyed  by  alkalies,  it  requires 
to  be  milled  into  a  neutral  soap  to  preserve  its  effects. 

G.  G.  Co.,  and  N.  Mfg.  Co. :  The  firms  making  the 
the  largest  variety  of  soap  machinery  are  advertising  in 
this  paper  and  at  least  two  of  these  are  prepared  to  fit 
up  entire  factories  of  small  and  large  size,  for  making 
any  kind  of  soap  desired.  They  are  thoroughly  reliabia 
and  fully  familiar  with  the  practial  requirements. 

T.  T.  of  C. :  The  abbreviation  "c.  i.  f ."  or  "cif"  in 
price  quotations  stands  for  "cost,  insurance,  freight"; 
thus  "'35  cents  a  gallon  cif  New  York"  means  that  the 
35  cents  include  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the  freight 
and  insurance  as  far  as  New  York. 

M.  L.  of  T. :  You  have  noticed  that  you  can  make 
soap  in  the  crutcher  more  rapidly  by  stopping  the  ma- 
chine now  and  then,  than  by  running  it  continually. 
This  is  an  undisputed  fact  and  readily  understood,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  a  soap  so  made  is  less  homogeneous 
and  less  perfect  than  one  made  by  continual  crutching. 
In  making  a  cold-process  soap  the  question  is  not  how 
quickly  you  can  do  it,  but  rather  how  slowly  you  can  do 
it  —  if  quality  is  an  object. 

S.  S.  F. :  For  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  etc.,  write  to 
either  of  the  following:  Welch,  Holme  &  Clark,  New 
York  City ;  Isaac  Winkler  &  Bro.,  Cincinnati ;  Whitelaw 
Bros.,  St.  Louis;  M.  L.  Barrett  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

PATENTS   and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

695026.  Apparatus   for  inserting   floats   in   cakes   of 
soap.     Washington  Berry,  Chicago,  111. 

695027.  Soap-mold.     Washington  Berry,  Chicago,  111. 

695028.  Soap-mold.  Washington  Berry,  Chicago,  111. 
695093.     Soap-holder    for    shaving   cups.     Ulysses    G. 

Crampton,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

37878.  Hand  washing  machine.  The  Vandergrift 
Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Essential  fea- 
ture.— The  word  "Challenge." 

37890.  Medicated  soap.  Willard  Chemical  Co., 
Maiden,  Mass.  Essential  feature. — The  word 
"Preventionette." 

37923.  Eau-de-cologne,  soaps,  waters,  and  lotions  for 
toilet  purposes.  Naamlooze  Vennootschap 
Eau  de  Cologne  Fabriek  Voorheen  J.  C.  Bol- 
doot,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  Essential 
feature. — The  representation  of  a  building 
having  three  towers. 


LABELS. 

8994.  Title:  "Sunlight  Soap."  (For  Soap.)  Le- 
ver Brothers,  Limited,  Port  Sunlight,  Eng. 

9016.  Title :  "I  Wash  the  Old  Way ;  I  Use  the  I  V 
Washing  Tablets."  (For  Washing  Tablets.) 
R.  L.  Hottenstein  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemisent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  National  Toilet  Soap  Mfrs'.  Association,  whose 
foundation  we  announced  last  month,  is  endeavoring  to 
bring  about — as  one  of  its  objects — uniformity  of  sizes 
of  different  cakes  or  packages  of  toilet  soap.  A  second 
meeting  has  just  been  held  at  Atlantic  City  and  was 
well  attended.  The  members  appear  hopeful  of  succeed- 
ing in  correcting  some  of  the  worst  evils  that  beset  the 
trade,  especially  in  connection  with  selling  plans  or 
methods,  and  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
as  to  what  is  legitimate  competition. 


The  Naphthalene  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  in- 
corpor.it/. d  ;  capital  stock  $10,000  incorporators:  J.  P. 
Rex,  F.  S.  Bell,  L.  N.  Bardol. 


The  manufacture  of  soap,  glue,  oils  and  fertilizers 
is  the  object  to  the  Fitchburg  Rendering  Co.,  incorpor- 
ated at  Portland,  Me..  Capital  $20,000.  Harry  L. 
Cram  of  Portland  is  President  and  A.  J.  Desmond  is 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  Fritzsche  essential  oil  works  were  among  the 
sufferers  from  the  flood  in  the  region  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 
in  the  early  part  in  March. 


The  Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  has 
postponed  its  next  meeting    (at  Dallas)    until   April 

28  —  30. 


Enlargements  and  improvements  are  contemplated 
by  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Soap  Co.,  and  by  the  N.  K. 
Fairbank  Co.'s  plant  at  Gretna,  La. 


Stockholders  of  the  American  Alkali  Co.  have  asked 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  a  dissolution  of  the  company 
and  a  winding  up  of  its  affairs.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized under  the  law  of  New  Jersey,  three  years  ago, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,000,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder  by 
an  electric  process.  Fraud  regarding  the  purchase  price 
of  patents,  excessive  salaries,  failure  of  process  to  work, 
a  losing  plant  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  built  at  a  cost  of  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  improbability  of  the  company 
ever  paying  a  dividend,  are  .stories  brought  out  in  this 
connection. 
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Fire  all  but  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  India  Refining 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  on  March  13,  and  consumed  50  tons 
of  cocoanut  oil. 


W.  T.  White  of  Okolona,  Miss.,  expects  to  embark  in 
soap  making. 


The  corner  stone  has  been  laid  of  a  large  packing- 
house plant  for  Armour  &  Co.  at  Forth  Worth,  Texas. 
According  to  a  detailed  list  of  the  sixteen  buildings 
comprising  the  plant,  as  given  in  the  National  Provis- 
ioner,  one  of  the  buildings  will  be  a  soap  factory,  64  by 
114  feet,  four  stories  and  basement. 


"The  American  Soap  Journal  contains  enough  point- 
ers to  pay  for  the  small  price  several  times  over." — Wm. 
Straehan  Co.,  Montreal. 


The  Texas  Cotton  Froducts  Co.  has  been  incorpor- 
ated at  New  York  City,  with  a  capital  stoci:  of  $1,000, 
000;  one  of  its  object  is  the  manufacture  of  soap.  As 
air  i  tors  are  named  the  following  New  York  men :  M. 
E.  Evans,  E.  W.  Davenport,  F.  K.  Lester,  R.  Stivers,  W. 
t:.  White. 


The  Meduria  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Incorpor- 
ators: Julius  Blumberg  and  M.  Cossenas  of  New  York 
and  Redmond  F.  Kernan  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


There  was  a  small  fire  in  Heppe  &  Son's  Soap  Works 
at  Logansport,  Ind. 


Officers  of  the  0.  Porsch  Chemical  Co.,  New  York, 
have  recently  been  held  in  bail  on  the  charge  of  having 
conspired  with  a  special  examiner  of  the  Appraiser's 
office  to  defraud  the  government  in  connection  with  im- 
ported perfume  materials.  The  charge  which  is  absoT 
lutely  denied  however,  alleges  that  the  goods  were  class- 
ified as  "chemical  compounds"  (duty  25  per  cent)  and 
partly  as  enfleurage  grease  (free  of  duty),  but  really 
consisted  of  vanillin  passed  off  as  heliotropine,  of  cou- 
marine,  citral,  musk  bau.-,  etc.,  as  entered  so  as  to  pay 
a. reduced  duty  or  none  at  all. 


Rutherford  &  Barnes  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  ex- 
tending their  manufacturing  facilities. 


The  Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
are  at  present  at  work  on  their  new  four-story  brick 
factory  addition,  to  their  already  large  plant;  before 
this  improvement  they  had  superior  facilities  for  busi- 
ness. The  completion  of  the  new  work  will  be  finished 
by  early  summer. 


T5he  Markets. 

Tallow:  New  York  City  6%  in  hluls;  market 
rather  quiet;  sales  of  country  make  at  6  to  ti%c  as  to 
quality.  Western  sales  reported  at  7  to  7Vsc  f°r  prime 
packers  and  G%  to  6%  for  country. 

Geeese  :  Market  somewhat  weak  in  sympathy  with 
tallow.  A  white  7  to  7V4c;  B  white  Gi/^c;  yellow  5*4 
to  5i/2c. 

Cottonseed  Oil:  Last  sales  reported  from  N.  Y. 
at  421/2  and  43c  for  prime  yellow.  For  the  last  week  of 
March  the  market  has  been  rather  active. 

Corn  Oil:     Firmer;  5.90  to  6c  as  to  quantity. 

Cocoanut  Oil:  -Ceylon  held  at  7^4  to  7^20  spot; 
6!/2  to  6%  for  stock  to  arrive  in  near  future.  Cochin, 
S1/^  asked  for  spot  and  7%  to  8c  for  supplies  under  way. 
Market  steady  but  quiet. 

Olive  Foots  :     5  to  514c  for  spot,  as  to  quality. 

Palm  Oil:  5y2c  for  prime  red  oil;  5%  for  stock 
to  arrive;  -534  to  6c  for  Lagos.  Palm  Kernel  oil 
nominal  at  7c. 

Red  Oil  :  Saponified,  6%  to  6y2  asked,  with  little 
supply  and  also  little  demand. 


Latest  Additions  to*  Our  Bre^nd  List. 

344    Home  Soap  Co. ,  N.Y. 

Flannel  2 

345    Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'fg 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Fair  bank's  Primrose  2 
Scouring-2 

Perfeeto  121 

"            German  Fam. 

2 

Daetylis  11 

"            Glycerine-Tar 

2 

Marveline  300 

"            Mottled  Germ' 

n2 

Geyser  343 

Olive  2 

Bell's  Brown  343 

"            Navy  Blue  2 

Kazan  343 

Jewel  2 

Flip  345 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

Long  Shot  345 

Lion  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

Michigan  Family  2 

Sorosis  340 

Roekford  Scouring 3 

Rex  Family  340 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Gusher  340 

Star  Mottled  2 

Blue  Family  340 

Sweet  Blossom  2 

Facine340 

Twin  2 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

White  Fairy  2 

Sentinel  340 

Wihdsor2 

Peach  Blue  340 

World's  Fair  2 

Blue  Monday  340 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil 

S. 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Eucryl  Eucryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

RexCremo340 

England. 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Derm  icura  327 

Blue  Chip  340 

Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S. 

169 

Blue  Olive  340 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 

Blue Coco  340 

mical  Co.,  Maiden,  Ma 

Yellow  Palm  340 

Passion  Rose  298 

Green  Palm  340 

"        Violet  298 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

Pink  298 

Palm  Oils.  Powder  340 

Lily  298 

Antillia2 

Trash  Mover  286 

B'.ue  C'oud  2 

Evergreen  286 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED"  AND  "FOR  SALE'- 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing firms  looking  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 
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STJFFLEME1TTAR-2"    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

o    »  i  ■    ^ 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Lob  Angeles  Soap  Co. 
Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New 

York 
Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 

New  York 
Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Bell   &   Bogart  Soap  Co., 

New  York 
Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 

:  W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 

:  Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

,  Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 
Co. 

i  Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 
Ohio  Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 
Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

!   Michigan  Soap  Works 

I  Speicher  &  Rees  Co., 
Wabash,  Ind. 

1  Returners  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

j  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

i  United  States  Soap  Co.. 
Cincinnati. 

•  Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

i  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Simpson's  Soap   Mfg.  Co. 
Newark, Ohio. 

>  J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo ,  Ohio. 

:  Monahan  Antiseptic  Co,, 
Chicago. 

!  Mission  Soap  &  Candle 
Works,  San  Francisco. 


A  Better  90 

Acme  FaceCloth  ; 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.    H.   G.,    Amalga 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A .  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  IB— 331 

Amalga  High   Grade,   Amalga 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American   Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

American  Green  Oil  S.  341 

American   Green   Oil    Toilet 
Soap  341 

America's   Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Angora  Borax  342 

Anthea,      Rogtr      &       Gullet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Rub,    R.  £.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

Auto,   Mark   Mvers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora    Belle,    Aurora,    (III.) 
Soap  Works. 


Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   6f  Bro. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsv  Ross  Michigan  Soap 

Works. 
Hi-  Boss  308 
Hi-  Heal  286 
Big  1'icce  120 
Big  Spring  Soap',  Attalli 

Soap  Co. 
Bill  the  Kicker  90  Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 

Black  Hear  61  Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 

Black    Cat     Petroleum,     New  Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co.  Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.   P.  Ja 

Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap      Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Cold  Cream  Shaving334 

Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat>  Cold  Cream  Honey  95 

Co.  Colonial  Borax,    Colonial  Soap  Rariv  Rjrd  qq 

Black   Hawk,  Warnock  &>  Rac        Co.,  New  York.  EarlQ   130 

ston,  Rock  Island,  III.  Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap  E.lst  India  Medicated  334 

Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302  Co..  New  York.  Easter  Lillie  191 

Bine  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap  Colony  Bouquet  16  Eastman  Springs  Toilet- 


Chinaman's   Secret.      R.  M.  Dominion  Floral  Honey  16         Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew 
Ferguson,  Grand    Rapids.  Dominion  Oat  Meal  16  art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Chispa342  Domino  16  G.  I.  Y.  320 

Cleanall  336  Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331  Gipsey  Queen  8 

Cleaneasy  286  Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton  Gladiator  16 

Cleaner  Right.  John  SheparA,      Soap  Co.  Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Cleve- 

Providence,  R.  I.  Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin-      land,  Ohio 

Ala)  Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.)     ton  Soap  Co.  Globe  Castile  38 

Soap  Co.  Dr.  Janck's  Physicians,  Clin-  Gloria  71 

ton  Soap  CS.  Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co.. 

Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles     New  York 
F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  Golden  Oleine  337 

&>  Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap  Gold    Leaf,   Marinette    (Wis.) 
95 


Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 


Hartjord,  Conn.  Easy  Task  Chip— II. 

C.nnfort.       Shreveport   Cotton  Soap  Co.,  Day 


Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C 
Blue  Grass 
Bob  Lee  .91 
Bocabelli        Enos     F.  Jones  Comfort,    Comfort  Powder  Co 

Chem.Co.,    N.  Y. 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 
Borinquen,/«.  S.  and  Thoma 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 
Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 


Soap   Co. 
Gold  Medal  Glycerine  334 
Gold  Mine  120 
GoldStar  48 
Gold  Standard  8 
Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 
Golden  Cream  320 
C   Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 
»'olumbine  8  *£'/  C7ibb7&  "SoZ~"Senton  Golf  340 

(Comet)  for  Canada:   D.  Rich-     Harbor,  Mich.  c°-  st-  I*seph,  Mo. 

ards,  Woodstock,  Ont.  Easv  Task    Hewitt  Bros     Dav-  Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap 

ton.  o  '  Works. 

Hewitt  B'OsGood  Health  Laundry  53 
Ohio.  Gotham  Chips  335 
Eclectric  63  Grab,  Grossfeld  b'  Roe,  Chicago 

(Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John  Grand  Bouquet  16 

Taylor  &  Co.,  Toronto  grape  Fruit  191 

Eden  Elder  Flower  191  Greater  New  York,  C.J.  Bent- 

Egj  ptian  Violets  115  by  *lc»-.  Ntv>  York 

Ugg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller,  Green  Plum337 
ster.  Pa. 


Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,      Weideman     C 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
( 'oronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 


Soap    Co., 


rown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal-  Cotto,     Globe     Refi, 

lug  Tar  Soap  332  Louisville,  Ky. 

Brown  Wax  58  Conrt,    Court   Perfumery 

Brown's   Original  Pine  Tar      New  York 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton,  O  Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 
Brown's  Medicated  Tar,  Cracker  Jack  35 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton.    Creamine  Witch  Hazel  19 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328  "         Carbolic  191 

Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co.,         "  Tar  191 

Chicago  Creamine  Shaving  191 

Buttermilk  and  Rosewater     Cricket  117 

334  Crow  Tar  304 
By  Jingo,  Alsfelder,  Bardes  6f  Cruiser  16 


Havlin,  Cin 


iti,    O. 


Crushed  Lilac  101 
Crushed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White 
Soap  Works 


Kighih  Wonder  Tar  191 

El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 

Electric  Spark  304 

Elysian  Violet  54 

Emolia  298 

Empire  Lily,  Li 

Co.  New   Yo.  ... 
Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

ley  6f  Co.,  New  York  Coffin.  New  Ytrk 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  &■  Heavy  Weight  70 

Co  ,  New   York  Helmet  326 

Etna  63  Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 

Eulalia  96  Hesperus,  J.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Evangeline  16  Fork,    Tenn. 

Kvcryhody330  High  Ball  263 

xcelco,  A  mer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  H  O,     Hornby's 
New   York 


Hanzy  Panzy  294 
Happy  Moments  38 
Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 
Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett, 
New   York,  N.  Y. 


Oatmeal    Co., 


Crystal    White    Lace,     Crystal  Fancy  Laundry  63 


White  Soap   Works. 
Crystal     White    Tar 

White  Soap   Works. 
Cuba  63 

Cucumber  Cream  16 
Cudoma308 
Curea  191 


C.  O.  D.,     Chas.  IV.  T.  Davi 

N.  Y. 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 
Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Wis. 
Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chica 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 
Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  New 

York.  N.  Y.  Del  Gloria  Castile  328 

Castile  May  Bell.  333.  Delicia  Boquet  16 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p  Deltaso,    Delta    Mfg.    Co.,    St. 

No.3.     91  Louis,   Mo. 

Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To-  Dermic  16 

bacco  S.  No.  6.  91  Dewey  286 

Celery  Cream  16  Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P. 

Centaur  327  b*  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Cents     and     Sense,     Dreyfuss  Diamond  C  ~~~ 


Philadelph 
Export  38 
Extract  Rose*  Glycerine  9 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 


Ferns  and  Flowers  320 
Crystal™   318 

Firm  Friend  342 
Flag  06 
Floater  120 
Floating  Olive  81 
Floating  Tar  71 
Floral  Honey  16 

Silver    Soap    Powder,  Floriano  Castil.  294 

Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  ™" 


Fiorina  16 

Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 
Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 


Davies 
Davi 
Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 

Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer  E,.,u,"!ua  *?"  ™'P  {"    ,„ 
Co    Davtm   O  Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

n0i';i,.,',.-i..'r-'..^f';i0  5os  Florodora  16 

Forex  340 
Forest  Bouquet  16 
Formaldic,  Clark  M.  Eggleston 

New  York 
Fragrant  Bouquet  301 
Freedom  298 
French  Made  8 
French  Maid  8 

Fruitano,   Leo  S.  Samuel,  New- 
ark. N.  J. 
4  Bells 308 
4  X  High  Grade  338 
4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 


> 


Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and'Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.   Newman,    Au 

era.  III. 
Bell  Cow  321 


Soap  Co..  Chicago.  Diamond  II  Chip  120 

Century    Borax,     Belknap  &f  Diamond  Toilet  54 

McCann,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.        Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Ceske  Jadrove  322  Dipper  72 

Ces-Polskie  332  Dirt  Eater  191 

Champion   of  the  West,  /.   T.  Dixie  Family  330 

Evans,  Cypress,  Ky.  Domina  (laundry  soap),   ftr<  Galile's  Cream  Glyoeni 

Cheerful  17  Eaton  &•  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Geranium  Bouquet  Gly 

Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora, (III)  Dominion  16 

Soap  Works.  Dominion  Buoquet   16  German's  Family,  A uroraSoap  Klondike  16 

Chic  38  Dominion  Cream  Glycerine  16      Works  Klondike     Golden    Eagl 

Chicago  Oleine  2  Dominion  Elder  Flower  16         Get-There  330  Powder  290 


Ho-Aj 

Home  Toilet  54 

Honor  Bright  53 

Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    I. 

Hood,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Housekeeper  342 

Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Ingleside  342 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Irish  Maid  8 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

Kawa-Cura  332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,  Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
King  Cole's  321 
I  King  Dodo  120 
i  King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
"ros.  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
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Knickerbocker  329  Napfterleen  340 

Kre-Mo  95  Naphthalene340 

Kudos,  Chickasaw  .Soap  Co.  Nase  Ceske  322 


Spartan  bnr<;,  S.  C. 

La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 

Ladies'  Toilet  304 

La  Diploma  16 

La  Fantasina  10 

La  Favorita  16 

La  Favorita  Castile  328 

La  Gloria  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 


Lanne  Creme  .No.  1100,    Royal 


■in-Need 
Polskie  Mydlo  322 


e,    Enoch  Morgan 


Xautouly,  Nautonly  Son/  Co.   Porto  Iii< 

Newark,  N.J.  P  atte'  Astral  321 

Navy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Presto  77 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks.  Prima  Donna  16, 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320  Prima  Uonna  Bouquet  16 

New  Century.  White  &f  Bagley  Princeton  16 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass.  Princess  Acacia  16 

New  Era  63  Princess  Bouquet  16 

New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.  S.  Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Price  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.      Princess  Mignonette  16 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant,  Princess  Pansy  16 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

New  Girl  8  Prosperity  Washing  Com- 


u.  c 

:.  M.  4 

Ukalypta 

54 

X'nc 

leChi 

trie; 

r  Tar  334 

Uuc 

leJer 

ry's 

Castile  1: 

71 


Soap  &  Chem.  Co.  Pittsburgh  N/P  *IS 


La  Paloma  54 

Lasco  54 

Lavasa,    F.    W.     Tut 

Botton 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Beau  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A.  F.Ja 

York 
L' Heliotrope  d'Amerique  1 
Liebig's  White  Tar  321 
Lighthouse  298 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
Lilac  Blossoms  302 
Lilas  302 
Lion  Castile  38 
Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Listerol    Alma  F.   Woos 

Norwalt.Ohio. 
Little  Francis,    Electric 

Co.,  Chicago 
Long  John  334 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Lustrene  327 
Lnstro327 


Pure  Palm  Oil  334 

Pure  Pine  Tar  334 

Purgo,  O  I I'.Gollings,  Chicago. 

Purina  16 

Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  308 


Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  21 
,,.     No  Trust  294 

■'  Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    C, 
Newark,  N.J. 
Noxdirt,       Marinette 

Soap  Co. 
Nugget  Aldeu  Speare's  Sons  Queen  Luise  8 
jV>w      Co.,  Boston.  Queen  of  Fragrance  16 

Nursery  Cream  56  Queen  Olive  Castile  35 

16        Nutmeg,  Wm.  £.  Scott  ttr  Co.,  Queen  Violette  332 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Queen  of  Violets  301 

Quick  Wash  308 


Quaker  Castile  IS 
(W7.r.>OiiakerTar  120 
Queen  Esther  16 


Scourall,   U.  S.  Soap  Co.,   Cin-  Turkish  Laundr 

cinnati,  O.  3  X  A  A  326 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and'i  XXX  326 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati.        2-Bel  Ka  321 
Scourolio    327  2for5-4X    338 

Scott's  Soap,    Wm.  E.  Scott  Sr~ 

Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Search-Light,  (lor  Canad; 
F  J.  Richards  Woodstock,  0. 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95 
Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Win. 

peg,  Man. 
Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Si 

ley  Soap  Co.  Franklin,  I 
Sierra  Madre  54 
Silverine  327 
Silver    Soap    Powder,    Dav 

Mfg-  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 
Simpson's  Brown  339 
Simpson's  German  339 
Slavonic  322 
Sloveitske  322 
Sobieskfs  Polskie  322 
Sokoli  322 
Snap  337 
Snow  Shoe  58 
Soapet  324 
Soap  Dust  58 
Soapo,  S.   L.   Gcdney,  East  C 

znge,  N.J. 


sfeld 


Sol 


Odorless     Naphtha,      Cole 
Soap  Co.,  New  York, 

O-Ko  Ko,      Marinette 
Soap  Co. 


Solo  93 

Southern  Belle  191 

Southern  Elder  Flower 
Newi  Souvenir)  323 

Standard  Navy  Tar  33> 

Stanley's  Turkish  L'mlry  342  Vesta,  A.  H.  Nolting.Jr 
IUr-   1  Red  Heart.  Conkiiny Client  i-  Star — Chips  120 
1  lr"-'      cal  Co.  Chicago, 


Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 
Uncle   Sam's  Family,   Electric 

Soap  Co.,  Chicago 
.  Unico  16 
Union  Maid  Mechanics' 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Union     Square,     Metropolitan 

Soap  Co.,  New  York 
United  Familie, 

Roe,  Chicago 
Usona  117 
Usona  Family  117 
U.  S   Mail  38 
U.  S.  Protection  302 
Utopia,  Retail    Merchan 

sociation,  New  Jersey 

Vegetol  330 

Velox  340 

Velvo-Silvo,   Wm.  J.  An, 

New  York 
Veuetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera   Rosa,    Roger    b" 


St.  Louis  Extra  Family 


M.  &  M.  Cocoa  342 
M.S.&C.W.  342 
Madison  Square,  Ctlon 

Co.,  New  York. 
(Magnet)    for    Canada 

Logan  St.,  John,  N.  a. 
Magic  City  308 
Maiden  Queen  342 
Maido'  the  Mist  53 
Maine  302 
Major  Doino  16 
Ma  Lady,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N. 
Malena,  B.  F.  York,  Warrio 

Mark.  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191     • 
(Maple  Leaf >  for  Canada: 

St.  John,  N.   - 


Old  Granada  Castile  334 
■Soap  Old  Mill  337 
Old  Vet  290 
Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 
Olive  Oil  Savon  326 
Olivine    W»  siting    Compour 
One  Second,  One  Second  MJc, 

Co.,  St.  /oseph.  Mo. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 
I  Soap  Ophir  332 

Orinda,    Vail  Bros.,  Philadet- 
J.    T.      phia.  Pa. 
1.  Orris  Bath  41 

Ospoto,    E.  B.  Sutton,  New 

Canaan.  Conn. 
Otto  of  Carnation  334 
Otto  of  Violets  334 
Our  Bohemian  322 
j'.  Our  Finest  54 
r-s  Our  Flag  330 

Our  Green  Bay  304 
Our  Hero  115 
Our  Hero  120 
/.  Our  Jack  Tar  326 
Our  Pusher,   Enterp. 


Red  Robin,  Conkling  Client  i-  Sudsniaker  : 


cal  Co.  Chicago, 
Reducine.     Max    Rink. 

York.  N.Y. 
Red  River  38 
Red  Wrapper  German  2i 
Regal  Glycerine  95 
Regal  Honey  95 
Regal  Oat  Me    '  " 
Rem  me 


Sultana  Bouquet  ' 
New  Sultana  Tar  71 
Sunoria  114 
Sunset  Castile  54 
Sunny  Side  339 
Sunnyside,  Natio. 
Titusville.  Pa. 


Vestal  Heliotrope  16 
Vestal  Iris   16 
Vestal  Rose  16 
Vestal  Violet  16 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  des  Amour  ; 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 
I  Soap  W/tsVioris  11 

Virginia  58 
Suodiam  Washing   Compound,  Virgin  Olive  Oil  Cast 
Dove  It  Floats  334        Walter     Wainwright,     New   Volunteer  16 
,,         ,.  Heliotrope334      comerston,  O. 

,,  Easter  Lily  334  Superba  16 

Iris 334  Supercream  Shaving 298 

Lis  de  Valle  334  Supertar  Transparent  Shtt 
,,Pink  Carnation  334         poo  298 
,,         „  Violette  334  Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 

Remitters  Elder  Flower  334     Sweet  Caporal  115 
Remmer  Honey  of  White  Clo  Sweet  Comfort  325 

vei-334  Sweet  Maiden  191         •* 

Remmers  Oatmeal  334  Sweep    Stake,      He-wit 

Reuter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C.      Dayton   O. 

Barclay,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y.    Swift's  Cream  Laundry 


Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk      Co..  Chicago 


Cream  Laundry  287 
Marvel  300 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
Medicated  Lemon  334 
Merchants'   Pure  Family,    W. 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
Miami  327 
Milk  Weed   Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  &>  Co.,  Indianapolis.  pacjnc  Laundry  54 
Miners'  ct  Mechanics' 342  Raima  Rosa  95 

Miniature,    Minteaux  Soap   &r  paimdale  342 

icalCo.,  Cincinnati,  O.  paim  Family".302 


i  lur  Senator  ! 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 

Ox  Gall  Bleaching; 
Ozone  Chips  335 
Ozone  Shavings  335 


Ringer 

Riviera  16 

Riviera  Bouquet  16 

Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
M  ,    Riviera  Liiac  16 
mJS'  Riviera  Rose  16 

Riviera  Violet  16 

Rock   339 

Romeo  16 

Rose-a  Belle  334 

Rosedale  342 

Rosede  France  95 

Rose  of  Egypt  115 


Milne   Co., 


Minteaux 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock 

Mission  342 

Mission      W.  J.  Harvey, 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Mission  Bleaching  342 
Mission  Borax  342 
Mission  Globe  342 
Mission  Olive  54 
Mission  Savon  342 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,   Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Monad  11 
Monahan's  Antiseptic  G 

"  Oil  Soap  341 
Moon  191 
Moonlight,    Maple  Lc 

Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
Morning  Star  191 
Motor,   Motor  Soap  C, 

Mountain  Lily  342 

Mountain  Violets  334 

My  Wife's  154 

My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 


nn     Palm  Laundry  302 
23      Palm  Olive  63 

Pan  American  48 
Los  Paradise  16 

Paradise  Bouquet  16 

Park  Hotel  71 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle. 
Mass. 

Pawnee  308 

Pay  Day  : 


Takanap,     Thay 
Philadelphia.' 
Target, 
Wk. 
Tartan  Tar  53 
Tavern  16 

Teddy  Roosevelt  115 
The  Bather  10 
The  Bride  53 
Rose  of  Persia  115  The  New  Girl  8 

Rose  White,  Als/elder,  Bardes  The  whole  Thing  for  £vt 

&r  Havlin.  Cincinnati,  O.  120 

Royal   Worcester,    White  &r  Tecumseh  Castile  72 

Bagley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  (Telephone)    for    Canad 
Rozella  115 
Rub-No-More.  G.  A .   Bergh 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 


Richaras.  Woodstock,  Out 

The  Latest  286 

The  Lily  Fair  54 

The  Wizard  115 

Thistle  Dew  320 

Sailor,  A  ug.  W.  Stadler,  Cleve  Thunder  29 

land,  O.  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co. 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  Toilet  Borax  41 

Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  Toilet  Lily 

Rapids,  la. 
Sanatine,  J.  H.   Farr  &>  C 


Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 
ax  41 

Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 
Waterjord,  N.  Y. 

Washeesie  (for   Canada,)    Mc- 
Laren &r  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 
Bros.   Washington  336 

Washington  Castile  71 
37        Wawona342 

Wedding  Bouquet  16 

Western  Star  54 

Westminister  16 

Whaleback  181 

Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

White  Ash  308 
Reading    (Pa.)     Soap  White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 
Co.,  New   York 

White  Fleece  167 

White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 


Swift's  Pride  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 

Swiss  Carnation  332 


Toronto,   Ont. 
Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319  Sang-Cutica,    Arnold 
Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95  New   York 

Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.  Sanitary  Skin  Soap 

Persian  Rose  115  Sapodermin,  C.  Bischojf  tV  Co.,  Tonic  Tar,  333. 

Persian  Violets  115  New  York  Transparosa  2 

Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Co,  Yankee  58 


Toilet  Moss  1H9 
Toilet  Niobe  189 
Toilet  Rose  189 
Toilet  Sapoma, 
Tom  Boy  38 
Tommy 


White  Lawn  263 
cents  While  Premium  :  5 

White  Queen,  Gree  Bay' (  Wis. 
Soap  Co. 
:    D.  White  Ribbon  337 

White  Rose  of  York  334 

(White  Star)   for  Canada:   D. 
Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

White  Sulphur  327 

White  Tar  38 

White  Violette  41 

Wilbert's  Best  329 

Wild  Rose  191 

Wisconsin  Star  71 

Witch,  Shumway&r  Co. 

Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 

Wizard  29 

Wolfe's  Electro  58 

Wolfe's  Wax  58 

World's  Best,  Green  Buy  (Wis) 
Soap  Co. 


Nana 


der  154 
■■/  Soap  petro  318 

Petro-Olive  318 
Petro-Oleum  318 
,  Rock-  Petro-Tar  1 15. 
Phonograph  8 
Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 


Blanc    de 


Marin  16 
Savon  an  Orria  41 
Savon    aux     Lilai 

Savoie   16 
Savon  des  Violettes  191 
Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose 
334 
Savon  Lis  de  laValle334 
Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334 
Savonia  21 
Seal  pine,      Newton      Edmonds, 

Washington,  D.C. 


N.  Y. 


Trip! 


Ixtract—    T.  E.  Elder 


Yankee  Doodle  268 


Tar  268 
Flower,     Honey  of  White         "  "       Toilet  268 

Clover,    Easter  Lily,    Iris,  Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  LeaJ 
Crrnation   Pinks,   Violets,      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Heliotrope,    Geranium,  Li-  Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
lies  of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap  Yukon  302 
pie,  Elderberry,  Mountain  Yusea  58 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia,        Chrysanthemum.  Zaza  318 
Tube  Rose— 334  Zerona  95 

ck  305  1900  332 
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CHRISTY  DIES 

(F.  C.  CHRISTY,  Originator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made    Right,   They  Work   Right. 

The  F.  G.  Christy  Engraving  Go. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicag-o,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of    SOAP     DIES,     BOX     PRINTING     PLATES. 


Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  ihe  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &,  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Fans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WRITE     US     ABOUT 


SOAP  MAKERS 


SUPPLIES 


OF     ALL     KINDS 


^      %£      e^£ 


Our  Market  Advices  are  interesting — write  for  them.  Cheerfully 
furnished  without  charge.  Don't  forget  our  construction,  equip- 
ment   and    Supply    department.        Ask    us    for    figures   before    making    any    changes. 


THE     BEST     ON     EARTH 


INDURINE 


ASK     US     ABOUT     IT. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 

f^r    »r    fie    fC    »c    fC    ggr   if    fie    gg 

In    writing    to    any   of   our    advertisers  please 

Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum.  ,,       .  0  T         0   ,,         „ 

•ample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application,      mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 


The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being- less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum  Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  Foe  Sale  ok  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  five  lines  in  length;  additional  lines 
ore  in  proportion. 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


FOR    SALE. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


For  Sale.  A  modem  up  to-date  Soap  Factor}-,  brick  building, 
large  frame  and  brick  warehouses,  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois,  along  side  of  railroad  switcb, 
coal  bank  half  mile  away.  Six  railroads,  first-class  wholesale 
trade.  Built  ten  years  ago.  Owner  wants  to  quite  business. 
Will  sell  for  half  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  Address: 
"Manufacturer,"  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted:  A  practical  soap-maker  wants  a  position; 
can  make  all  kinds  of  laundry  and  filled  soaps— also  export 
soaps,  cold-made  and  chip  soaps — also  English  exports,  mottled 
and  pale  or  brown  soaps,  potash  soaps  and  castile,  floating  and 
sand  soaps;  can  take  charge  of  factory  if  required.  Address 
Practical,,  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale.    Dopp  Press  No.  1.     Has  never  been  used.    Address 
"Challenge,"  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    «■ 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain:  A  lot  of  Soap  Machinery,  good  as  new 
(Rutschman  Bros.,  makers).  1  No.  3  Toilet  Mill,  four  rolls. 
1  Compound  Helix  Continuous  "PLODDER."  1  Soap  Press. 
1  Cake-Cutting  Machine.  Trays,  racks  and  other  fixtures. 
Address:  American  Malt  Cream  &  Drug  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 


Situation  Wanted  :  By  soap-maker  experienced  in  making 
fine  milled  toilet  soaps  and  settled  rosin  (laundry)  soap;  under- 
stands practically  the  extraction  of  glycerine  from  waste  lye; 
also  can  make  soap  powder,  harness  soap,  cold-made  and  half- 
boiled  soaps.  Would  either  take  charge  of  kettle  room  where 
the  foregoing  are  needed,  or  take  position  as  assistant  in  large 
factory.  Best  of  references.  Address:  P.  V.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Sale  at  a  Bargain:  New  soap  factory  at  North  Benning- 
ton, Vermont.  Large  capacity.  Large  building,  fully  equipped 
with  D"  ,  aachinery,  new  eugine  and  boiler.  Situated  on  the 
railroad.  Good  double  tenement  with  the  factory.  Full  partic- 
ulars on  application.  Address:  E.  H.  Libby  &  Co.,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


Situation  Wanted:  By  a  practical  soap-maker  of  long  years' 
experience  in  all  kinds  of  laundry,  family,  castile,  chips,  powders, 
mill  soaps,  by  any  process  and  from  any  stock  that  soap  can  lie 
made  from.  Address:  Julius,  care  of  Silberstein,  170  Allen  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  latest  complete  edition  of  our 


LIST  OF  SOAP  BRANDS 


was  published  on  Jan.  1,  1902.     All  new  brands  and  changes  that  have  been  reported  since  that 
date  are  contained  in  the  "Supplementary  List"  published  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN— 

Cyclopedia  of 

Receipts,  Notes  and  Queries 


12,500  RECEIPTS.       708  PAGES. 

Price,  $5.00  in  Cloth;     $6.00  in  Sheep; 
$6.50  in  Half  Morocco— Prepaid. 


Formulas  for 
use  in 
every 
industry. 


This  book  sent,  Express 
Prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ADDRESS 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ASKINSON.—  Perfumes  and  their  Preparation  :  312  pages,  8 
vo.    32  illustrations.     $3.00. 

CARPENTER.— A  Treatise  on  Soap  and  Candles,  Lubricants 
and  Glycerine  :  Second  revised  edition,  446  pages,  12  mo., 
104  illustrations.  By  Wm.  Lant  Cakpenter.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  allied  products.  $3.25. 
LEWKOWITSCH.-Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes, 
and  of  the  Commercial  Products  derived  therefrom.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  R.  Benedict;  revised  and  enlarged.  700 
pp.  8vo.     $S.00. 

GATHMANN — American  Soaps  :  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  with  special  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  and  formulas  of  American  manufacturers  ;  written 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best  informed  American 
soap  makers,  and  embracing  especially  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  including  formulas  for  special  soaps,  soap  powders, 
&c.     $15.00. 

REDWOOD— Practical  treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  their  By- 
products :  By  1. 1.  Redwood.  336  pages,  8vo.,  67  illustra- 
tions, 43  tables.     $6.00. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RECEIPTS.     A 

compilation  of  over  12,000  of  the  most  useful  receipts  in 
nearly  every  branch.  680  pages.  $5.00. 
WRIGHT— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  their  Manufactured  Pro- 
ducts :  A  treatise  on  the  preparation,  properties,  and  chem- 
istry of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  fats,  butters,  and 
waxes,  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soaps, 
and  other  products.  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright.  550  pages;  144 
illutrations.      8vo.     $7.50. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States,  Express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address: 

American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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THE  REVISED  and  CONSIDERABLY  ENLARGED  new 
issue  of  the  well-known  work  "AMERICAN  SOAPS" 
is  finished  and  now  ready  for  delivery.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  book  in  its  present  form  see  circular 
^T&iled  on  request). 

The  increased  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  due 
chiefly  to  new  practical  material  collected  from  many 
sources  during  the  years  which  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  and  will,  no  doubt,  add  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  first  edition  of  "AMERICAN  SOAPS"  having  been 
so  favorably  received,  that  a  copy  of  it  may  at  present  be 
found  in  almost  every  soap  factory  in  any  English  speak- 
ing country,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  new  edition  to 
adhere  largely  to  the  original  plan,  simply  adding  such 
material  as  the  changes  of  time  or  the  collection  of  new 
information  suggested.  ' 

In  offering  this  new  work  to  the  trade  we  confidently 
bespeak  for  it  the  same  favorable  reception  which  was 
accorded  the  original  edition   in  so  large  a  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  be  sent,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on  receipt 
of  $15.00..    Address: 

AMERICAN   SOAP  JOURNAL, 
322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


Proper  "Division  of  Labor"  is  one  of  the 
many  important  ideas  expressed  by 


This  Trade  Mark 


We  have  more  to  do  than  we  can  attend 
to  and  wish  to  divide  work  and  profits 
with  others. 


Soap  manufacturers,  boilers,  perfumers,  salesmen, 
distributors,  etc.,  in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  soap 
in  any  way  and  believing  in  sensible  co-operation 
rather  than  in  senseless,  ruinous  competition  will 
find  it  profitable  to  correspond  with 


Soab-Machincry 

%g  Toilet  *$<m  Laundry  <& *$  Scouring  *£ 


Complete  Installation  or  Parts.  J- 
Soap  Powder  Outfits  —  large  or  small. 


The  Peerless  Jumbo  Jr.  Plodder. 

Finest  Machine  of  its  kind 

in  existence. 


® 


Everything  Needed  by  the  Up-To- 

IDate  Manufacturer. 
Soap  Dies  and  Box  Plates  a  specialty 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


H0UCI1IN  &  HUBER, 


35   rifty-Third    Street 


Brooklyn -New  York. 


The   KEHM, 
FIETSCH  & 
MILLER  CO. 

Cartons  and   Folding   Boxes 

Soap   Wrappers Alkali  Proof 

SAMPLES        AND        ESTIMATES        FURNISHED 

59  Erie  St.  &  Chicago. 

Readers  in  search  of  Supplies  or  Machinery,  etc.,  not  advertised  in  this  paper,  are  invited  to  write  ns  for  information 

which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 
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THE 
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AND 


ri  it  takes  each  enquirer  as  above  two 
time,  a  two-cent  stamp  and  a  cheap  pro- 


We  are  asked — don't  know  just  how  often  per 
month— about  as  follows :  "Dear  Sir :  We  have  a  well- 
settled  country  all  around  here  and  no  soap  factory 
within  so  and  so  many  miles;  would  it  pay  to  undertake 

manufacture  of  soap  here?     Should  thank  you  for 

urination,  plans  of  factory  etc.,  and  if  we  decide 

to  go  Mo  the  business  shall  want  your  Soap  Journal." 

Manufacturing  Chemist.  ^  >-  wiii% on^d  at  %ureS  PieaSe  calculate  f0r us 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ■     N^^rniserto  -IKSkflEor  all  this  information,  how  much  will  it 

United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year     J^S^t/answer  each  such  enquirer  honestly,  fully, 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      »  and  intelligently? 

PAYABLE  in  advance.  ml  i      ,",    ,,  n  „  ,,      o. 

Ihere  are  undoubtedly  readers  of  the  Soap  Journal 
who  would  unhesitatingly  reply  to  every  enquirer  as 
just  mentioned  that  he  had  better  leave  the  soap  busi- 
ness alone.  Still,  as  the  country  grows,  soap  factories 
will  continue  to  be  started  and  some  of  these  will  suc- 
ceed; it  would  manifestly  not  do  to  discourage  indis- 
criminately every  enterprise  of  the  kind. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTflS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Quarter    "    

Eighth      "    

75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON   COVER   DOUBLE   RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments of  WANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLICATION: 

322  Windsor  Place,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.S.A. 


On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  based  on 
statistics  of  our  great  commercial  agencies,  that  of  all 
new  business  enterprises  started,  no  matter  in  what 
branch,  only  a  very  small  proportion  are  permanent 
successes.  From  that  point  of  view,  then,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  warn  every  one  against  engaging  in  busi- 
ness of  any  kind  whatsoever — a  manifest  absurdity. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  Solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Now  then,  how  would  you  reply  to  enquiries  of  the 
sort  under  consideration? 


The    American    Soap    Manufacturers'    Association 
held  a  meeting  at  Buffalo  on  April  8th. 


"Coronatia  Soap"  is  the  name  of  a  soap  brought 
out  as  a  coronation  souvenir  by  E.  Cook  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


In  translating  the  article  of  Dr.  Shukoff  (printed  on 
another  page)  from  the  Cerman,  we  found  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  words  "Kernseife"  and  "Leimseife" 
which,  for  want  of  better  English  equivalents,  we  have 
made  into  "grain  soap"  and  "paste  soap"  respectively. 
These  latter  words  have  done  duty  before  to  signify 
various  things,  and  will  be  pressed  into  service  again 
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when  articles  from  European  sources  are  in  question. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  explain  these  terms  a  little 
further,  for  in  English  speaking  countries  they  are  not 
familiar  in  the  sense  which  they  are  given  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  reason  for  all  this  is,  of  course, 
in  the  difference  of  the  soaps  made  and  processes  used 
in  the  different  countries. 

"Kernseife"  (grain  soap)  according  to  German 
usage,  includes  all  soap  that  floats  on  top  of  the  nigre 
or  the  lye  in  the  kettle;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
soap  be  actually  grainy — for  instance,  our  settled  soap 
(geschliffene  Seife)   is  a  "Kernseife." 

"Leimseife"  (paste  soap)  means  soap  in  combina- 
tion with  more  or  less  water  and  free  from  a  substra- 
tum of  lye;  the  term,  however,  is  made  to  include  also 
what  we  call  nigre,  although  the  latter  is  not  really  a 
paste,  but,  strictly  speaking,  should  come  under  the 
appellation  "Kernseife",  'as  it  floats  on  the  clear  lye  in 
bottom  of  kettle. 


A  Los  Angeles  laundryman,  through  the  columns 
of  the  National  Laundry  Journal,  warns  his  fellow 
laundrymen  against  a  party  selling  a  fraudulent  receipt 
for  making  soap  without  grease,  oil  or  lye.  This,  he 
says,  "is  nothing  but  a  heterogenous  mixture  of  well 
known  washing  chemicals,  and  the  soap  is  a  fraud  on 
the  face  of  it."  The  price  for  the  recipe  ranges  from 
ten  to  fifty  dollars. 

Much  has  been  said — enough  so  laundrymen  should 
all  know  it  by  this  time — of  buying  soap  on  a  valuation 
based  on  the  fatty  acid  contents.  Buying  soap  on  the 
strength  of  its  fatty  acids,  and  then  paying  ten  to 
fifty  dollars  for  a  recipe  to  make  soap  without  any  at 
all,  is  a  strange  comment  on  the  insight  some  people 
do  not  possess  in  their  own  business. 


The  adulteration  of  soap  and  the  adulteration  of 
soap  fats  are  really  two  very  distinct  and  separate  things 
and  it  is  only  because  of.  the  law  proposed  in  Ohio,  which 
takes  in  both  questions  together,  that  our  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  have  become  rather  intermingled. 


So  far  as  the  adulteration  of  soap  is  concerned,  that 
is  certainly  a  matter  where  the  laws  would  be  required 
to  put  an  effective  stop  to  the  practice.  But  when  it 
comes  to  adulterated  soap  stocks,  the  soap  manufac- 
turers have  the  means  of  detection  and  punishment  at 
least  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  their  own  hands,  and 
with  proper  precautions  they  will  be  able  to  counteract 
the  reprehensible  practice  far  more  promptly  than  by 
the  slow  process  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  legislators. 

"Forewarned  is  forearmed ;"  knowing  the  existence 
of  an  apparently  extensive  practice  of  adulterating  soap 
stocks  with  a  mineral  compound,  buyers  of  tallow,  etc., 


can  and  must  refuse  to  have  any  further  dealings  with 
parties  caught  at  adulterating;  and — as  pointed  out  in 
one  of  the  letters  printed  in  the  April  Soap  Journal — 
they  should  teach  the  unprincipled  frauds 
expensive  as  it  would  be  salutary. 


The  "Warning  to  All"  printed  on  another  page,  is 
not  new,  probably,  to  a  number  of  our  readers;  as  seen 
it  is  dated  as  far  back  as  October  last;  we  print  it  as 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  an  important  subject  just 
now  under  consideration  and  may  not  have  been  seen  be- 
fore by  some  of  our  readers. 


Soap  and  Fat  Adulterations, 
and  Other  Things. 

Ed.  Amcr.  Soap  Journal: 

Mr.  Boss'  bill  to  "Frevent  the  Adulteration  of  Soap 
and  Fats,"  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  our 
opinion  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  beg  to  propose  the 
addition  of  the  following  sections: 

Sec.  7.  That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  who  shall  put  up  that 
article  in  the  form  of  a  cake  or  bar  weighing  20  ounces 
or  over,  and  designed  to  be  retailed  at  5  cents,  or  who 
shall  put  up  cakes  or  bars  of  soap  running  in  weight 
from  8  to  12  ounces,  and  offering  the  same  at  a  price 
that  enables  the  retail  merchant  to  sell  20  to  30  ounces 
of  such  soap  for  5  cents,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemea- 
nor, and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  $5.00  for  every 
box  of  soap  so  sold,  for  the  first  offense,  and  from  $25 
to  $100  per  box  for  every  repetition,  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and 
that  every  wholesale  or  retail  merchant  who  shall  offer 
for  sale,  soaps  at  the  prices  above  mentioned,  shall  be 
fined  in  like  manner. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  en- 
gaged in  conducting  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  De- 
partment Store,  who  shall  advertise  or  offer  for  sale, 
laundry  or  toilet  soaps  at  1  cent  per  cake,  which  cost 
them  2y2  cents  per  cake  and  over,  shall  upon  convic- 
tion, pay  a  fine  of  $1.00  for  every  cake  so  sold,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  upon  repetition,  shall  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  person  who  shall  have  in  his  or 
her  possession,  soap  intended  for  household  or  toilet 
purposes,  costing  less  than  V2  cent  per  ounce,  shall  be 
guilty  of  mis-economy  and  shall  forfeit  such  soap  and 
go  unwashed  for  30  days,  and  upon  repetition  of  the 
offense  shall  be  banished  to  the  Philippines. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Boss'  intention  is  a  good  one,  but  as 
already  shown  in  your  editorial  in  last  issue,  is  not 
feasible.  Soap  is  not  a  raw  material  nor  a  food;  it  is 
a  compound  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  it  should  remain 
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for  the  manufacturer  to  determine  what  materials  to 
use  in  its  composition  to  ohtain  the  hest  results,  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  trade  and  the  movements  of  his  com- 
petitors. He  puts  his  name  on  the  soap  or  the  wrapper, 
and  thus  the  consumer  knows  where  to  apply  for  redress 
in  ease  the  article  is  imsatisfactory ;  anyway,  the  con- 
sumer is  not  injured  irreparably  if  he  buys  5c  worth 
of  soap  that  contains  the  adulterations  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Eoss.  We  swallow  many  a  glass  of  beer,  and  smoke 
many  a  cigar  which  are  not  worth  one-tenth  the  price 
we  pay  for  them,  and  what  about  the  sausage  and  the 
creamery  butter?  Up  to  10  or  15  years  ago,  it  was 
no  very  uncommon  thing  for  some  of  our  large  retail 
grocers  to  send  to  our  factory  a  wagon  load  of  old  rancid 
country  butter  that  had  accumulated  and  spoilt  on  their 
hands.  We  have  not  had  a  pound  of  old  butter  offered 
to  us  for  years,  it  is  all  worked  over  into  choice  cream- 
ery at  30  cents  per  lb.  Here  is  something  that  needs 
legislation  far  more  than  the  soaps,  which  are  not  eaten, 
and  are  sold  at  a  price  at  which  no  sane  person  would 
expect  a  pure  article. 

As  to  the  fats,  that  is  something  else;  these  are 
simple  bodies,  and  not  compounds.  Fats  and  oils  are 
raw  materials  used  largely  in  the  arts,  also  for  food, 
and  any  adulteration  of  substances  belonging  to  this 
class  should  be  punishable  by  law.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  quickly  and  accurately  adulterants 
in  fats,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  test  every  barrel  that 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  hence  much 
adulterated  fat  may  escape  detection  and  the  adultera- 
tion goes  unsuspected  and  unpunished.  This  subject 
was  brought  forcibly  to  our  notice  some  time  ago,  when 
an  Ohio  man  tried  to  sell  to  the  fat  producers  of  our 
city  a  mineral-oil  compound  for  adulterating  their  fats, 
and  we  are  now  designing  a  simple  apparatus  and  short- 
cut method  for  making  quick  qualitative  fat  determina- 
tions, which,  if  a  success,  we  may  refer  to  later. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  see  if  the 
prices  of  fats  have  not  been  raised  to  an  abnormal  figure 
by  other  than  natural  causes.  We  might  enquire  how 
much  the  government  has  realized  from  duty  on  tallow 
since  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect;  if  nothing,  be- 
cause we  import  no  tallow  under  normal  conditions, 
then  why  keep  it  in  force?  And  if  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions we  are  compelled  to  import  tallow,  why  should 
the  cost  of  this  necessary  raw  material  be  increased  by 
an  import  duty?  Does  our  beef  trust  really  need  this 
protection  of  %c  per  lb.  on  tallow  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  foreign  butchers  ?  The  beef  and  cotton-seed 
oil  trusts  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  very  low 
price  of  soaps;  with  the  exorbitant  profits  they  are  re- 
ported to  be  making  on  their  main  product,  they  can 
well  afford  to  sell  their  by-product,  soap,  at  existing  low 
figures  until  the  legitimate  soap  manufacturers  have 


been  killed  off,  when  they  will  regulate  the  price  of  soap 
to  suit  themselves. 

As  to  Mr.  Estampes'  recommendation  to  use  more 
silicate  of  soda  in  our  soaps,  there  is  little  to  say.  After 
Mr.  E.  has  been  in  this  country  a  little  longer,  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  pure  or  moderately  filled, 
yet  very  cheap  soaps,  and  compares  these  with  the  soaps 
he  saw  and  used  in  those  benighted  and  unprogressive 
countries  mentioned  in  his  communication,  he  will 
thank  the  star  that  led  him  out  of  that  Egypt  to  this 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  where  a  20  oz.  bar  of  soap, 
which  is  not  half  silicate  of  soda,  can  be  bought  for  5c. 
If  he  will  look  around  in  our  eastern  cities,  he  may  find 
considerable  soap  that  will  remind  him  of  the  soap  he 
saw  in  Spain;  cold-process,  heavily  silicated,  stone-like 
chunks,  that  will  answer  for  building  purposes  nearly 
as  well  as  for  washing.  No,  silicate  of  soda  in  immod- 
erate quantities  will  not  do ;  next  to  animal  and  veget- 
able fats,  rosin  is  the  only  suitable  material  for  com- 
bining with  alkali  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  These 
materials,  made  into  soap  by  the  settled  process  as  gen- 
erally practiced  in  this  country,  and  with  the  addition 
of  only  carbonate  of  soda  solution  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct in  the  crutcher,  a  soap  is  produced  that  has  no  su- 
perior. Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond  are 
still  debating  whether  it  is  more  rational  to  employ 
steam  than  fire  for  boiling  soap;  few  have  crutchers  or 
re-melters,  and  the  foot  soap-press  which  was  an  old 
institution  in  this  country  25  years  ago,  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  by  them  and  is  looked  upon  as'  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Shall  we  go  back  to  their 
ways  and  methods?  We  will  concede,  however,  that 
they  are  as  yet  a  little  ahead  of  us  on  adulterating,* 
although  they  will  not  acknowledge  our  many  virtues, 
and  are  continually  finding  fault  with  our  meats,  lard, 
apples  and  wooden  nutmegs. 

NaHO  +  KOH. 

[*At  rate  of  progress  we  are  making  in  this  direc- 
tion, they  will  not  be  ahead  of  lis  long.  See  article  on 
adulteration  of  foods  in  another  column.     Ed.  A.  S.  T.] 


Warning:    To  All. 

Chicago,  III.,  October  12,  1901. 
Some  of  the  makers  of  tallow  have  been  inveigled 
into  using  a  mineral  product  to  adulterate  their  stock, 
and  have  been  given  to  understand  that  such  an  adul- 
teration, which  is  much  cheaper  than  tallow  or  grease, 
can  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  inasmuch  as  the  buy- 
ers and  users  of  tallow  can  not  detect  it  either  in  the 
manufacturing  of  goods,  which  it  is  to  be  used  for,  or 
by  the  closest  inspection.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
American  people  like  to  be  humbugged,  but  let  it  be 
understood  that  soap  makers  and  candle  makers  are  not 
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to  be  rated  in  this  class;  they  will  not  tolerate  such 
trickery,  and  those  who  have  commenced  using  this  adul- 
teration have  already  felt  the  results  of  their  new  experi- 
ment. It  has  returned  to  them  like  a  boomerang,  and 
it  has  discredited  in  many  cases  the  confidence  and 
good  name  of  the  person  or  parties  who  have  been  led 
into  this  evil. 

This  new  practice  has  already  taught  manufacturers, 
who  use  fats,  to  look  with  skepticism  upon  all  offerings. 
And,  where  this  adulteration  is  used,  are  frank  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  not  wishing  to  have  any  further 
dealings  with  men  who  will  offer  goods  which  contain 
any  adulterations. 

This  abuse  has  caused  no  end  of  trouble,  and  has 
prompted  some  of  the  manufacturers  to  make  a  list  of 
all  those  who  offer  adulterated  stock,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  black  list,  and  all  names  going  on  this  list, 
they  will  have  no  further  dealings  with. 

While  many  of  those  who  have  commenced  using  this 
adulteration  were  undoubtedly  brought  into  the  prac- 
tice through  misrepresentation  by  being  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  not  affect  their  product  and  that 
they  could  realize  a  greater  remuneration  for  their 
goods,  we  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  (as  from  the  com- 
plaints that  have  come  to  our  notice  we  feel  that  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do)  and  that  is,  to  divorce  any  and 
all  adulterations  and  maintain  the  good  name  you  have 
heretofore  established. 

We  have  taken  occasion  to  give  this  article  to  sev- 
eral of  the  trades  papers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist 
in  correcting  the  evil,  we  remain  at  your  service, 
Yours  very  truly, 
Geo.  M.  Sterne  &  Son. 

[In  spite  of  the  foregoing  remark  that  the  writers 
had  given  the  above  article  "to  several  of  the  trades 
papers  in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  in  correcting  the 
evil",  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  American  Soap 
Journal,  at  least,  was  not  a  recipient  of  the  article 
until  the  middle  of  April;  nor  did  we  see  the  article 
in  any  of  our  very  large  list  of  exchanges.  We  feel  it 
due  to  ourselves  to  make  this  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  print  the  above  earlier. 
Ed.  A.  S.  J.] 


About  The  Finishing   ( Pitching  or 
Closing)   of  Soap. 

Ed.  Amer.  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  There  is,  I  believe,  a  very  popular  error 
prevailing  amongst  American  soap  makers  and  manu- 
facturers, about  the  finishing  of  soaps. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  very  closely  finished 
soap,  whether  it  be  closed  with  oil,  tallow  or  grease,  to 
take  up  any  alkaline  strength  the  soap  may  hold  from 


the  strong  change,  or  with  water,  produces  a  first-class 
soap. 

This  is  a  most  fallacious  error,  for  if  oil,  tallow  or 
grease  are  used  to  close  soap  with,  there  is  no  guarantee 
whatever  that  uncombined  fat  does  not  remain  in  the 
soap  and  the  result  is  bad  soaps,  which,  as  they  grow 
older,  get  rancid  and  of  very  bad  color,  and  acquire  a 
very  undesirable  smell. 

Finishing  with  water  is  preferable,  but  closely  fin- 
ished soaps — whether  on  fats  or  water— are  very  un- 
profitable to  the  manufacturers;  they  will  not  take  in 
fillings  kindly  and  they  moreover  are  so  thick,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  nigre  to  wash  in,  that  they  hold 
most  of  that  nigre  in  suspension  (hence  the  bad  color 
as  they  grow  old)  and  are  too  long  a  time  in  settling, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  settle  thoroughly. 

A  soap,  to  be  good  and  all  that  shovdd  be  desired, 
ought  to  have  sufficient  nigre  -to  thoroughly  wash  in ;  it 
will  then  keep  its  good  color  as  it  grows  old,  and  never 
gets  rancid. 

Salaries  paid  to  soap  makers  here  seem  very  low  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  backwardness  in  soap  making  here ;  for 
we  generally  get  but  value  for  the  price  we  pay,  and 
this  is  true  of  men  as  well  as  of  any  other  commodity. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 

A.  d'Estampes,  Soapmaker. 


On  Soap  Adulteration. 

Ed.  Amer.  Soap  Journal: 

JDear  Sir:  A  well-meaning  trained  bear,  sitting 
beside  his  sleeping  master,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
observed  that  the  slumbering  man  was  excessively  an- 
noyed by  a  viciously  active  and  aggressive  fly,  and,  to 
put  that  wicked  insect  out  of  business,  made  a  mighty 
swipe  with  one  of  his  huge  paws,  which  not  only 
smashed  the  fly  but  took  the  whole  face  off  the  man. 
The  Hon.  E.  J.  Bracken,  author  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Ohio  legislature  prohibiting  soap  adulteration,  is 
that  sort  of  a  well-meaning  bear.  His  good  intentions 
do  not  admit  of  question,  but  he  is  quite  unaware  of 
the  mischief  he  is  liable  to  do  by  his  clumsy  swipe  at 
an  existent  evil. 

Section  two  of  his  bill  specifically  defines  as  soap 
adulterants  "rotten  rock,  commonly  called  'pulp',  china 
clay,  talc,  commonly  called  'soap-stone',  silex,  con1  .nonly 
called  'marble  dust',  alba,  whiting,  magnesia,  carbon- 
ated lime,  or  any  solid  or  mineral  substance  indissol- 
uble in  water." 

That  definition  would  exclude  from  sale,  under 
heavy  penalties,  such  a  very  excellent  and  popular  prod- 
uct, as  Morgan's  "Sapolio",  the  value  of  which  is  in 
its  solid  content,  and  various  other  doubtless  worthy 
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"scouring  soaps"  of  approximately  similar  composition. 
But  it  makes  no  provision  against  the  use  of  cotton  oil 
"foots",  which  enter  largely  into  most  cheap  laundry 
soaps  and  make  clothes  laundried  with  the  composite 
abomination  smell  like  a  dead  man.  Worse  yet,  it  does 
not  bar  out  animal  fats  loaded  with  the  germs  of  an- 
thrax, glanders  and  other  dreadful  diseases.  The  chief 
chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  found 
that  in  fertilizers  made  from  the  refuse  of  animal  mat- 
ter (after  extraction  of  the  fat  for  soap  making)  those 
evil  germs  remained  alive  and  actively  reproductive,  and 
so  they  continued  after  a  year's  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Yet  those  germs 
not  only  had  been  subjected  to  an  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature in  extraction  of  the  fat,  but  had  subsequently 
been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Is  it  not  at  least  pos- 
sible that  those  germs  which  come  out  in  the  fat  are 
quite  as  tough  and  persistent  of  vitality  as  the  ones 
remaining  in  the  stuff  used  for  fertilizers  ?  And  it  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  victims  of  glanders,  anthrax,  etc., 
are  not  used  for  soap-fat  making.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
one  day  last  week,  reported :  "Six  horses  belonging  to 
the  city  were  killed,  owing  to  their  having  the  glanders. 
They  were  sent  to  Barren  Island  to  be  made  into  soap 
fat  and  fertilizers."  And  such  incidents  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Bracken  will  say  that  his  bill  is 
only  meant  to  exclude  substances  used  to  fraudulently 
increase  the  bulk  and  weight  of  soap,  and  as  the  foulest 
disease  germs  cannot  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  mak- 
ing soap  heavier  or  swelling  it,  he  cannot  see  how  they 
are  objectionable.  Well,  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  more  important,  economically,  to 
prevent  people  being  swindled  out  of  a  penny  on  a  tup- 
penny transaction  in  soap,  than  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  children  from  the  poisonous  rottenness  of 
glanders  and  such  diseases.  But  if  his  fight  is  simply 
on  a  financial  basis  against  "fillers",  why  does  he  not 
bar  out  that  commonest  swindle  in  soap-making,  the 
use  of  an  excess  of  water?  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  analysis,  made  by  Messrs.  Stilwell  &  Gladding  (offi- 
cial chemists  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange),  of 
a  soap  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government, 
which  is  shown  to  contain  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  water. 
How  is  that  for  adulteration?  But  apparently  Mr. 
Bracken  has  never  heard  of  that,  or  else  fancies  it  is 
all  right  for  his  constituents  to  pay  ten  cents  for  four 
cents  worth  of  soap  so  long  as  some  hard  stufl  is  not 
palmed  off  upon  them. 

Section  three  of  Mr.  Bracken's  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  "petroleum  or  coal  oil  residuum",  which  is  about  as 
loosely  comprehensive  a  specification  as  ignorance  could 
inspire.  Paraffin  is  open  to  objection  as  a  "filler",  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  refined  petroleum  is  a  very  valu- 


able detergent  and  greatly  increases  the  cllVctiveness 
of  a  soap  in  which  it  is  scientifically  combined  with  pure 
vegetable  oils.  Machinists  habitually  use  kerosene  to 
loosen  and  remove  the  metallic  grime; — particularly  that 
from  brass — which  ordinary  soap  alone  will  not  take 
from  their  hands.  Experienced  washwomen  are  accus- 
tomed to  pour  a  little  kerosene  into  the  tub  where  very 
dirty  clothes  are  soaking,  knowing  that  in  no  other  way 
can  they  so  easily  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  garments. 

That  the  Ohio  soap-manufacturer  who  is  avowedly 
behind  Mr.  Bracken  does  not  know  how  to  make  that 
efficient  high-grade  soap  in  which  kerosene  is  a  com- 
ponent, will  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  shall  prohibit  the  sale 
of  that  sort  of  soap  in  Ohio. 

Yours,  etc., 

Maross  Jenkins. 

New  York,  April  17,  1902. 


15he  Franco-American  Perfumery  Co. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal  and  Mfg.  Chemist: 

Dear  Sir :  Mr.  Moulie  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  through 
your  Journal,  warns  the  trade — perfumers  and  soap 
makers  for  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  do  pioneering 
work  on  the  European  continent — not  to  invest  capital 
in  a  French  enterprise  as  proposed  by  me.  The  main 
features  of  my  proposition  were:  To  manufacture  at 
Grasse  perfumers'  first  materials  for  Americans,  and 
this  American  institution  then  to  have  to  attend  to  such 
plans  which  would  secure  for  American  manufacturers 
the  world's  supremacy — in  toilet  preparations. 

Mr.  Moulie  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  our  trade, 
advocating  the  manufacture  of  perfumers  raw  material 
in  Florida.  For  this  Mr.  Moulie — and  for  what  he  has 
done  so  far — deserves  high  credit.  So  do  other  gentle- 
men like  P.  I.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodbridge, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  A.  E.  Zumbro,  Riverside,  Cal.,  etc. 

All  efforts  to  establish  this  industry  in  the  U.  S. 
have  so  far  proved  a  failure.  The  lemon  and  sweet 
orange  products  are  about  the  only  products  which  have 
met  with  a  partial  success,  but  not  with  a  commercial 
success;  all  the  rest  of  it:  Eoses,  Jasmine,  Tuberoses, 
bitter  orange  (Neroli),  Jonquille,  Reseda,  Cassie,  and 
last  but  not  least  Violets — and  these  form  precisely  the 
bulk  of  products  which  can  be  designated  perfumer's 
first  materials — have  not  been  a  commercial  success. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  manufacture  of 
pomades  scented  with  above  flowers  can  be  made  a  suc- 
cess in  the  U.  S.,  has  been  frequently  ventilated,  and 
this  may  be  a  nice  opportunity  to  bring  up  the  question : 
"Will  our  manufacturing  perfumers',  etc.,  give  their 
support  to  see  their  industry  established?"  Will  they 
derive  advantage  by  it,  or  will  it  harm  them? 
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Now,  my  personal  opinion  is,  that  our  manufactur- 
ing perfumers  would  not  like  it  at  all  to  see  Florida  or 
California  take  up  the  manufacture  of  raw  materials. 
This  statement  will  no  doubt  astonish  Mr.  Moulie  as  it 
will  a  great  many,  who  never  before  gave  any  deep 
thought  to  the  questions  1  raised. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  make  the  manufacture  of 
pomades  a  commercial  success  here.  Labor  item  is  the 
most  important  item  for  cultivation  of  flowers  as  well 
as  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  therefrom.  The 
girls  and  aged  women  who  do  that  kind  of  work  in 
France  usually  are  paid  1  franc  50  centimes  (equal  to 
30  cents)  a  day,  working  from  seven  in  the  morning  till 
seven  at  night.  And  to  pick  the  flowers  they  make  fifty 
centimes  a  kilo,  equal  to  ten  cents  for  2J  pounds,  which 
for  jasmines  means  something  like  5,000  flowers. 
Can  American  labor  be  had  for  that  ?  I  hope  not !  To 
pick  the  flowers  they  must  get  up  before  sunrise  too, 
and  if  flowers  contain  the  least  traces  of  moisture  from 
rain  fallen  at  6  o'clock  at  night  before  or  after  that 
time  the  flowers  are  not  taken  at  all  but  rejected.  What 
American  would  work  at  so  starving  wages  ? 

This  demonstrates  that  the  labor  question  knocks 
out  successful  competition  with  the  French  houses,  and 
here  comes  the  main  point.  A  New  York,  or  say 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  etc.,  manufacturing  per- 
fumer has  at  least  his  doubts  whether  a  Calif ornian  or 
Floridian  manufacturer  of  raw  material  will  ever  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  him  the  same  grade  of  pomade  at 
the  same  price  he  now  pays  for  French  supplies !  And 
if  an  inland  manufacturer  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  the  Grasse  houses,  the  result  would  be  that  he 
cannot  dispose  of  the  goods  to  the  manufacturing  per- 
fumers and  that  he  would — nolens  volens — be  compell- 
ed to  work  up  his  pomades  into  perfumes  and  toilet  pre- 
parations, and  dispose  of  his  goods  in  form  of  com- 
pounded goods  to  retailers.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
our  manufacturing  perfumers  rightly  dislike,  that 
the  manufacturing  of  raw  materials  and  compounded 
goods  made  therefrom,  should  be  exploited  by  one  and 
the  same  house. 

But  admitted  that  the  manufacture  of  pomades,  etc., 
may  turn  out  a  success  here,  even  in  this  instance  I  say 
American  perfumers  will  some  day  need  a  stronghold  in 
Europe  and  they  cannot  have  it  better  than  at  Grasse 
and  Paris.  If  California  or  Florida  will  be  a  backbone 
to  our  perfumers,  Grasse  and  Paris  are  neejded  as  their 
European  lungs. 

If,  however,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  opinion,  and  if 
American  perfumers  will  make  a  serious  test,  I  suggest 
that  experiments  should  be  made  by  treating  our  flowers 
with  the  highly  volatile  solvents — hydro-carbures — to 
produce  the  concrete  essences,  in  which  labor  item  plays 
not  the  important  factor,  and  lest  there  should  be  any 


doubt  as  to  my  own  patriotism  in  the  matter,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  wherever  I  can  best  serve  the  interests  of 
our  fellow  perfumers  if  the  trade  or  individual  con- 
cerns will  come  forward  with  capital  to  solve  the  ques- 
tions. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
will  give  its  assistance  in  the  way  of  experimentation 
along  any  lines  to  see  the  industry  established  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  combine  with  it  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  perfumes. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  the  only  American  perfumer  who 
ever  acquired  practical  experience  at  Grasse  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  perfumes  and  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  for 
perfumers,  and  my  experiences  are  the  compound  ex- 
periences of  hundreds  of  contre-maitres,  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  United  States,  etc.,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  ideas,  etc.  I  have  investigated  all 
the  foremost  brands  of  European  raw  materials,  like- 
wise of  Europe's  gems  in  perfumery  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions. As  there  is  no  perfumery  store  in  places  like 
London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Cologne,  Dresden,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Milan,  Genoa, 
Amsterdam,  Eotterdam,  Brussels,  Copenhagen  and 
some  60  more  important  places,  which  I  have  not 
"studied"  and  on  my  lists,  I  have  much  inside  and  out- 
side information  to  give  to  our  perfumers,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  American  perfumes  will  be  the 
perfumes  a  la  mode  in  all  countries: 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Edwakd  Eggers. 


Why  Will  Not  Nigre  Settle? 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  you  published  some  cor- 
respondence on  the  above  query.  Some  of  your  corres- 
pondents blamed  dished  kettles,  but  I  did  not  notice  that 
any  one  ascribed  it  to  the  true  cause.  The  reason  why 
nigre  settles  badly  or  does  not  settle  at  all  is  because  the 
soap  is  badly  made.  Properly  made  soap  will  let  out 
the  nigre  as  through  a  sieve,  and  the  size  or  shape  of 
kettles  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  do  not  prevent  the 
settling  or  delay  it  for  a  second. 

In  most  cases  soap  is  boiled  too  long  or  dissolved  too 
often  in  alkali  and  the  oftener  it  is  so  dissolved  the 
weaker  it  gets  and  the  worse  it  is  and  improfitable.  As' 
a  general  rule  again  soaps  are  pitched  (finished)  too 
close  and  too  thick  to  allow  the  nigre  to  drop  as  it 
ought  to  do.  If  a  kettle  of  soap  has  not  settled  in  14 
hours  it  will  never  settle  properly,  even  if  it  were  left 
undisturbed  for  a  year.  *  *  I  remain,  Sir, 
Yours  respectfully, 

A.    d'E.STAMPES. 
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Are  Lubricants  Detergents? 

By  A.  and  C.  Melzek. 
The  question :  "How  does  soap  act  in  washing  ?" 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  experiment  and  specula- 
tion, the  results  of  which  are  not  very  different  from 
the  original  explanation  by  Chevreul,  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  Journal.  Recently,  however,  Dr.  Carl 
Stiepel  of  Berlin,  published,  in  Seifenfabrikant,  the  re- 
sults of  very  thorough  researches  made  in  this  direction, 
which  depart  from  the  generally  accepted  theory.  We 
quote  that  part  of  Dr.  S.'  findings  which  are  of  parti- 
cular interest,  viz. :  "Soap  may  possess  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  perfect  detergent,  although  it  may  not 
contain  free  alkali,  nor  liberate  alkali  when  dissolved  in 
water/'  Dr.  £.  anived  at  This  conclusion  after  making 
a  soap  of  the  fat  acids  of  low  atomic  weight,  found  in 
eocoanut  oil  (caprylic,  capric,  lauric)  which  produced 
a  soap  that  did  not  decompose  when  dissolved  in  water, 
like  the  soaps  made  from  the  higher  fatty  acids.  This 
truly  neutral  soap,  which  liberated  no  alkali  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  was  nevertheless  a  perfect  detergent. 
The  reader  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  fact 
when  remembering  that  the  principal  value  of  soap  as  a 
detergent  has  all  along  been  ascribed  to  its  property  of 
decomposing  when  dissolved  in  water,  thus  gradually 
liberating  the  alkali  of  its  composition,  which  in  turn 
emulsionizes  or  combines  with  the  greasy  impurities  of 
our  garments  or  person  in  the  act  of  washing  and  thus 
removes  them.  Based  upon  this  traditional  theory,  we 
have  looked  upon  the  alkali  in  soap  as  the  active  agent 
to  which  belongs  the  credit  of  ridding  us  of  dirt,  and 
that  the  fats  and  oils,  although  costing  many  times  the 
price  of  the  alkali  in  soap,  only  play  the  subordinate  part 
of  a  vehicle  for  the  alkali  and  the  dirt.  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Stiepel,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  give 
credit  where  the  credit  belongs,  and  in  this  case  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  belong  to  the  fats  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  has  been  heretofore  admitted.  If  we  admit 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  S.'  findings,  as  indeed  we  may,  it 
follows  that  the  principal  value  of  the  alkalies  in  saponi- 
fying the  fats  and  oils,  lies  in  their  ability  to  combine 
with  the  fats  and  form  a  product  that  is  soluble  in 
water.  The  fatty  acids  of  the  neutral  fats  commonly 
employed  in  soap-making,  are  weak  acids  and  require 
for  neutralization  no  large  percentage  of  the  base,  caus- 
tic soda  or  potash.  Thus,  the  atomic  weight  of  stearic 
acid  is  284,  palmitic  acid  256  and  oleic  acid  282,  and 
consequently  will  combine  and  form  a  neutral  salt, 
soap,  with  caustic  soda  in  the  proportions  1 :0.1409, 
0.15G2,  0.1415  resp.,  and  the  neutral  fats  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  soap-making  require  on  an  average  about  14 
per  cent.  (c.  p.)  caustic  soda  for  saponification.  The 
product  resulting  from  this  union  of  the  fatty  acids  and 


alkali,  retains  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fats 
employed;  it  is  also  readily  decomposible  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  will  even  dissociate  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  percentage  of  water,  setting  free  about  one-half  of 
its  alkali  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  S.  To 
this  alkali  set  free  in  this  manner,  the  cleansing  pro- 
perties of  soap  is  credited,  but  that  this  can  hardly  be 
correct,  may  be  readily  proven  by  attempting  to  wash 
in  water  to  which  an  occasional  drop  of  caustic  lye  is 
added;  the  corrosive  action  of  the  lye  might  dissolve 
some  of  the  dirt,  but  it  will  not  discriminate  between 
the  dirt  and  the  object  we  wish  to  cleanse.  Based  upon 
these  facts,  we  must  needs  look  around  for  a  different 
hypothesis  than  that  which  has  served  us  so  far. 

As  just  stated,  soap  retains  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  fat  that  was  employed  in  its  manufacture; 
one  of  these  is  its  eminent  lubricating  qualities;  these 
are  so  well  known  that  more  than  simple  mention  is  not 
necessary,  and  it  seems  strange  indeed,  that  whilst  we 
fully  recognize  the  ability  of  soap  to  remove  or  reduce 
friction  and  impediments  generally,  we  should  have 
been  so  slow  in  assigning  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
dirt  to  this  same  potent  factor.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  the  theory  underlying  lubrication;  probably  the 
difiusibility  and  penetrativeness  of  lubricants,  whereby 
they  spread  and  enter  into  and  between  the  constituent, 
not  chemically  combined  parts  of  bodies,  or  of  separate 
bodies,  is  the  basis  of  this  theory,  and  assuming  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  would  say  that  a  solution  of  soap  or 
other  lubricant,  spreads  and  interpenetrates  between 
the  fibres  of  the  garments  or  the  skin,  and  the  dirt  at- 
tached to  same,  loosening  it  from  its  position  and  also 
solving  or  emulsionizing  it,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  impurity,  or  simply  dislodging  it  mechanically. 
This  explanation,  applies  more  particularly  to  soap  that 
will  not  decompose  when  dissolved  in  water,  such  as 
was  made  by  Dr.  S.,  but  the  ordinary  soaps  are  de- 
composed in  the  act  of  washing,  setting  free  a  portion  of 
their  alkali  and  also  a  corresponding  proportion  of  their 
fatty  acids.  The  popular  explanation  as  to  what  be- 
comes of  this  free  alkali  and  free  fatty  acid  or  acid 
soap,  is  that  the  alkali  forms  an  emulsion  with  the 
greasy  impurities  of  the  article  that  is  being  washed, 
whilst  the  insoluble  acid  soap  mixes  with  and  acts  as  a 
vehicle  for  carrying  away  the  dirt.  This  explanation 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the  best  we 
had  and  satisfied  our  inquisitive  propensities,  whilst 
soap  attended  strictly  to  its  business  regardless  of  our 
theories  and  explanations.  That  ordinary  soap  is  de- 
composed when  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
say  1 :1000,  is  proven  by  laboratory  experiments,  but  this 
may  not  be  the  case  in  ordinary  washing,  or  the  decom- 
position may  be  very  slight  and  the  fat  acids  or  acid 
soaps  produced  thereby,  not  insoluble  in  water  in  the 
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presence  of  the  free  alkali.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  soap  will  decompose  in  the  process  of  washing, 
producing  an  insoluble  acid  soap,  and  that  the  liberated 
alkali  will  combine  with  (lie  greasy  impurities  in  the 
clothes  at  same  time.  Whilst  unable  to  perceive  with 
our  senses  and  the  aids  at  our  command,  just  what 
action  soap  produces  in  the  process  of  washing,  close 
observation  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  it  acts  pre-- 
eminently as  a  lubricant  and  emulsifier  in  the  manner 
suggested. 

That  lubricants  (fats  and  oils)  possess  detergent 
properties,  is  nicely  illustrated  by  the  familiar  way  in 
which  machinists  sometimes  cleanse  their  very  dirty 
hands,  viz.  by  simply  pouring  a  little  oil  (animal,  vege- 
table or  mineral)  on  the  hands,  rubbing  well  and  wiping 
off  on  cotton  waste:  also  by  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  clothes  are  cleaned  with  benzine:  a  heavy  lubri- 
cant would  answer  for  this  also,  hut  that  would  not 
evaporate  like  the  volatile  benzine. 

That  free  fats  or  fatly  acids  in  soap,  if  not  present 
in  too  large  excess  are  not  detrimental  to  its  detersive 
action,  is  shown  by  the  fad  thai  "superfatted"  soaps  arc 
yet  good  detergents.  A  familiar  soap  of  this  kind,  is 
the  ordinary  cold-pri>ccss  cocoanut  oil  soap  of  commerce, 
which  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  unsaponified  oil, 
vol  as  we  all  know,  is  a  splendid  detergent  and  suds- 
maker.  It  may  not  he  known  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  that  cold-process  cocoanut  oil  soap  actually 
contains  s0  large  a  per  cent.  o(  unsaponified  oil.  account- 
ing for  their  turning  ramid  so  rapidly,  and  will  give 
here  the  result  of  an  experiment  just  concluded  in  our 
laboratory,  which  was  made  primarily  to  determine  in 
a  practical  way  the  quantity  of  alkali  requisite  for  the 
saponification  of  cocoamit  oil.  and  to  note  the  points  of 
difference  between  this  soap  containing  an  inadequate 
percentage  of  alkali  and  that  containing  a  full  equiva- 
lent. In  the  outset  we  wish  to  state  that  we  do  not 
make  cold-process  soap  in  a  commercial  way,  holding 
that  soap  made  in  this  manner  is  an  imperfect  article  at 
best.  In  practice  we  believe,  it  is  customary  to  use  1 
part  38°  caustic  soda  lye  to  2  parts  of  cocoanut  oil, 
which  is  equal  to  16.25  per  cent.  XaHO :  but  as  the 
caustic  soda  employed  is  not  e.  p..  the  actual  per  cent, 
is  probably  not  much  over  15.50,  whereas  the  saponify- 
ing equivalent  (rag.  KOH  requisite  to  saponify  1  g.)  of 
cocoanut  oil  is  given  at  346.2  to  270,  corresponding  to 
17.55 — 19.25  per  cent.  c.  p.  caustic  soda.  We  used  for 
this  experiment  Ceylon  cocoanut  oil  and  refined  it  very 
thoroughly  to  remove  all  traces  of  free  fatty  acids,  and 
the  lye  was  made  from  a  reliable  brand  of  74  per  cent. 
caustic  soda  and  filtered.  Its  strength  was  37.2°  equal 
to  31.47  per  cent.  XaHO.  Of  this  lye  we  took  30  ounces 
and  57  ounces  of  the  refined  cocoanut  oil  and  proceeded 
to  mix  in  the  customary  manner:  temperature  of  the  lye 


being  that  of  the  room  and  coeoanutoil  a  little  above.  We 
stirred  steadily  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  off  and 
on  for  seven  hours  more,  before  the  mass  acquired  the 
proper  consistency,  which  should  be  accepted  as  proof 
<d'  the  absence  of  free  fatty  acid.  After  the  mass  had 
reached  proper  state  of  thickness  and  homogenitj',  we 
set  the  soap  away  in  a  warm  place  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  the  soap  was  very  hard  with  every  indication  of 
being  a  well-made  cold-process  soap.  Held  to  the 
tongue,  no  alkaline  taste  could  be  detected,  but  it 
reacted  alkaline  on  litmus  paper  moistened  with  alcohol. 
We  then  dissolved  a  small  piece  in  alcohol  in  a  test  tube 
and  tested  with  phenolphtalein,  getting  no  reaction, 
which  we  explain  in  that,  owing  to  imperfect  saponifica- 
tion, the  soap  contained  free  alkali  as  shown  by  the  lit- 
mus test,  but  when  dissolved  and  heated  with  alcohol  in 
test  tube,  the  free  alkali  combined  with  the  free  oil  also 
present,  resulting  in  soap  still  acid  and  hence  did  not 
react  on  the  phenolphtalein.  We  next  placed  the  soap 
on  Mater  hath  and  after  being  dissolved,  added  by  de- 
grees more  of  the  37.2°  lye  diluted  with  alcohol  until 
the  total  quantity  used,  had  reached  34.5  ounces,  when 
neutralization  was  completed.  Caustic  soda  used, 
amounted  to  19.03  per  cent.,  _equal  to  18.17  per  cent. 
o\'  c.  p..  and  corresponding  to  a  saponification  equivalent 
of  255. 


On  The  Structure  of  Soap. 

By  Dr.  A.  A.  Siiukoff,  St.  Petersburg. 

[The  following  communication,  the  result  of  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory  of  A.  M.  Shukoffs  soap 
works,  appeared  in  the  European  trade  press  some 
time  ago.  Owing  to  delay  in  obtaining  original  pho- 
tographs and  subsequent  lack  of  space,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  print  it  sooner.     Ed.  A.  S.  J.] 

Some  time  ago  I  published  a  short  article  on  the 
formation  of  the  mottle  in  Eschweg  soaps,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  this 
formation,  by  starting  from  the  conception  that  Esch- 
weg soap  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance,  but  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of  soap — a  grain  soap  (Kern- 
seife)  and  a  paste-soap  (Leimseife).  This  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  soap  is  not  at  all  hypothetical, 
but  is  thoroughly  proven  by  the  separation  and  •isola- 
tion of  the  two  constituents  from  the  finished,  normal 
Eschweg  soap.  Every  mottled  or  filled  paste-soap,  as 
well  as  Eschweg  soap,  separates  into  5  or  3  lavers  on 
being  kept  at  rest  for  a  more  or  less  prolonged  period 
of  time,  at  a  temperature  above  its  melting  point.  The 
temperature  required  for  such  separation  must  of 
course  be  below  its  boiling  point,  but  otherwise  may 
he  anywhere  between  the  boiling  and  the  melting  point. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  more  liquid  is  the 
soap,  and  the  more  rapid  is  the  separation. 
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In  our  investigations  we  used  a  temperature  between 
80  and  90  deg.  C.  (176-194  deg.  F.).  The  time  re- 
quired to  effect  a  sharp  separation  varies  greatly;  or- 
dinarily the  beginning  of  the  separation  can  be  ob- 
served either  at  the  limit  of  the  upper  or  the  lower 
layers  as  early  as  within  a  few  days.  But  to  secure 
a    well   defined   formation   of   the   distinct   layers,   suf- 


at  a  given  temperature  by  means  of  steam  (or  ordinary 
kerosine  lamps  would  do  very  well).  To  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  water,  I  lie  test  tubes  were  closed  with 
corks,  which  were,  provided  with  a,  glass  tube  drawn 
out  into  a  fine  capillary  point;  bowever,  the  surface  of 
(be  soap  dries  out  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  form  a  tight 
fitting  cover  which  prevents   further  evaporation. 


ficient  to  obtain  a  needed  quantity  of  each  for  separate 
analysis,  requires  weeks  and  even  months.  In  spite 
of  very  prolonged  tests,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  sep- 
arating the  entire  mass  of  soap  into  two  layers — there 
always  remained  a  third,  middle  layer,  which  still  con- 


When  the  separation  of  the  layers  is  sufficiently 
sharp,  the  test  tubes  (after  cooling)  arc  broken  and 
the  separate  layers  analyzed.  Simple  as  these  tests  are, 
they  require  a  very  long  time — we  have  had  samples 
separating  for  over  six  months — and  besides  the  test 


tained  the  two  constituents  mixed, 
ably  be  attributed  to  the  great  tenacity  of  the  melted 
soap ;  with  soaps  that  are  thinly  boiled,  or  that  perhaps 
had  already  settled  in  the  frame,  this  middle  layer  is 
far  less  considerable.  The  tests  were  made  in  large 
test  tubes  (of  about  l1/^  inch  diameter  and  8  inches 
in  height)  placed  into  a  water  bath  kept  day  and  night 


Figure  2. 

This  must  prob-  tubes  frequently  break  after  standing  for  months,  ne- 
cessitating starting  all  over  again.  The  glass  is  strong- 
ly affected  by  the  mostly  alkaline  soap  at  this  high  and 
prolonged  temperature. 

Thus  the  soap  may  be  divided  into  3  layers;  an 
upper,  a  middle,  and  a  lower  one.  The  analyses  of 
these  3  layers  show,  however,  that  there  are  really  only 
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two  components;  the  middle  layer  must  be  understood 
as  consisting  of  an  unseparated  mixture  of  the  two 
others;  it  also  shows  distinctly  the  structure  character- 
istic for  a  mixture,  of  which  more  further  on. 

From  the  anaylsis  of  the  three  layers,  results  of 
which  follow,  we  see  that  the  upper  layer  contains  6S-70 
per  cent,  pure  soap  and  0.7-2  per  cent,  uncombined 
alkali,  whereas  the  lower  layer  contains  21-39  per  cent, 
pure  soap  and  8-4  per  cent,  uncombined  alkali: 


PURE  SOAP. 

LAYER. 

UNCOMBINED  ALKALI. 

LAYER. 

UPPER          MIDDLE        LOWER 

UPPER 

MIDDLE 

LOWER 

6S.S% 
67.6% 

69.9% 
69.4" 
68.1" 

76.7" 
70.5" 

49.5% 
49.0% 

21 .4% 
23  6" 
27.7" 
27.9" 
28.4" 
29.3" 
30.3" 
35.5" 
35.  S" 
39.4" 

2.63% 

2.06% 

0.74" 
0.99" 
1.12" 
1.12" 

2.60% 

2.97% 

8.30% 
7.29" 
7.09" 
7.01" 
6  98" 
6.73" 
5  77" 
4S1" 
476" 
3.93" 

The  upper  layer,  therefore,  is  a  pure  grain  soap 
(Kernseife),  on  account  of  its  large  proportion  of  pure 
soap  and  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  foreign  salts; 


certain  conclusions  on  that  point.  Concerning  the 
fatty  acids  of  the  two  soaps,  only  inconsiderable  dif- 
ferences are  noticeable;  in  the  separation  of  the  soaps 
the  several  fatty  acids  are  therefore  not  separated.  The 
fatty  acids  of  the  grain  soap  do  show  a  somewhat  higher 
melting  point  and  lower  iodine  number,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  too  small  to  assign  to  them  any  significance 
whatever;  this,  moreover,  agrees  with  what  we  already 
know  about  the  fatty  acids  in  the  grain  and  the  pre- 
cipitate of  settled  soaps.  As  to  the  quantity  of  the 
several  constituents  of  the  grain  and  the  paste  soaps, 
they  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  analysis  of  the 
several  components  and  the  analysis  of  the  entire  orig- 
inal soap,  and  it  will  be  found  from  this  calculation 
that  grain  soap  and  paste  soap  are  present  in  about 
equal  amounts.  All  analyses  cited  refer  to  tallow — 
cocoanut  Esehweg  soap  filled  with  soda  and  silicate, 
and  it  is  of  course  self-evident  that  with  a  change  in 
the  fat  composition  and  in  the  filling,  the  results  will 
change.  It  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  investi- 
gate the  palmkerneloil  Esehweg  soap  mostly  used  in 
Germany.  In  Eussia  palmkernel  oil  is  used  onlv  ex- 
ceptionally, but  I  hope  to  receive  samples  of  this  variety 


but  the  lower  layer  is  to  be  considered  as  a  highly 
filled  paste  soap  (Leimseife),  as  witness  its  small  con- 
tents of  pure  soap  and  large  proportion  of  foreign  salts. 
The  middle  layer,  as  stated  above,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
former  two.  The  external  appearance  of  the  several 
layers,  when  cooled  off.  coincides  perfectly  with  the 
foregoing:  the  upper  layer  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  a  grain  soap,  but  the  bottom  layer  is  half  trans- 
parent, gelatinous  and  reminds  one  of  a  solidified  soap 
solution.  It  may  also  be  said  in  a  general  wav,  that 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  foreign  salts  in  the  paste 
soap,  the  smaller  is  its  contents  of  pure  soap.  The 
grain  soap  appears  to  have  a  fairly  constant  composi- 
tion, but  we  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  definitely  draw 


through  the  kindness  of  some  German  colleagues,  to 
enable  me  to  repeat  with  them  the  same  investigations. 
All  the  facts  stated  evidently  prove  that  the  concep- 
tion of  Esehweg  soap  as  a  mixture  of  grain  and  paste 
soap  (Kernseife  and  Leimseife),  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. A  further  consequence  of  this  understanding 
leads  to  the  idea,  of  a  structure  of  soaps,  by  which  I 
mean  a  definite  distribution  of  the  several  constituents 
of  a  substance. 

In  later  years  the  idea  of  a  certain  structure  of 
materials  formerly  considered  as  homogeneous — as 
cement,  steel,  metallic  alloys — has  been  applied  with 
much  success.  The  fact  that  these  materials  are  not 
homogeneous  has  been  determined  in  a  varietv  of  wavs, 
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partly  even  by  the  same  method  of  standing  for  a  long 
time  in  a  melted  condition;  but  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  structure  usually  requires  laborious  microscopic 
examination.  These  views  have  led,  in  theoretical  as 
well  as  practical  respects,  to  highly  important  conclu- 
sions and  the  suggestion  occurs  readily  to  apply  the 
same  ideas  to  Eschweg  soap.  From  the  very  start  we 
find  the  conditions  here  favorable,  since  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  can  observe  the  structure 
by  means  of  the  naked  eye.  The  soap  has  a  fibrous 
structure;  the  individual  fibers  are  thick  and  short, 
and  all  have  the  same  vertical  direction;  the  size  of 
the  separate  fibers  reaches  several  millimeters,  as  is 
seen  from  the  accompanying  pictures  which  are  all  of 
natural  size.  This  structure  depends  on  the  separation 
into  grain  and  paste  soap.  The  grain  soap  is  separ- 
ated in  the  form  or  more  or  less  regular,  globular,  little 
grains,  and  this  process  occurs  in  the  liquid  soap  even 
before  crystallization  commences.  As  a  result  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  the  uppermost  globular  grains  partly 
fuse  with  the  lower  ones  and  thus  results  the  forma- 
tion of  the  short,  thick  fibers  mentioned  above.  The 
entire  formation  of  the  structure  is  finished  before  crys- 
tallization begins,  for  long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  latter  the  soap  is  so  gelatinous  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly assume  any  changes  in  it.  The  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion almost  completely  covers  the  structure,  so  that  on 
a  soap  cut  into  bars  we  may  distinguish  the  several 
more  or  less  clearly  prominent  groups  of  crystals,  but 
no  structure  following  any  definite  law.  If  we  could 
impede  the  crystallization  of  the  Eschweg  soap,  we 
should  be  able  in  the  solid  soap,  that  is  to  say  at  or- 
dinary temperature,  to  observe  the  structure.  Now, 
there  are  certain  soaps  in  which  crystallization  has  been 
so  impeded,  i.  e.,  the  glycerine  transparent  soaps;  in 
resting  at  a  warm  temperature  they  also  divide,  like 
Echweg  soap,  into  two  layers,  and  they  therefore  also 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  soaps  and  must  have  a 
certain  structure.  On  observing  a  piece  of  transpar- 
ent soap,  preferably  when  holding  it  up  against  the 
light,  one  sees  plainly — especially  on  slightly  turning  it 
or  changing  the  angle  of  vision — the  fibrous  structure 
caused  by  the  individual,  thick,  short  fibers.  All 
transparent  soaps  show  more  or  less  plainly  a  structure ; 
it  is  very  well  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  well  known 
No.  4711  of  F.  Muehlens,  Cologne. 

Once  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  discover  the 
structure  in  a  transparent  soap,  it  can  also  readily  do 
the  same  with  the  hot,  transparent  Eschweg  soap;  a 
piece  may  be  cut  from  the  still  hot  soap  in  the  frame, 
or  the  hot  soap  is  observed  in  a  test  tube  (placed  in  a 
larger  tube  filled  with  hot  water  to  prevent  too  rapid 
cooling).  In  the  latter  case  the  color  spread  through- 
out the  soap  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  observation, 


so  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  sample  rest  for  some 
days  in  a  warm  place.  The  structure  and  the  single 
little  globules  of  grain  soap  are  seen  beautifully  at  the 
borders  of  the  layers  into  which  an  Eschweg  soap  is 
separating.  But  in  a  solid,  cut  piece  of  soap  the 
structure  may  likewise  be  noted  by  proceeding  in  one 
of  two  ways:  A  piece  is  either  cut  from  the  hot  soap 
still  in  the  frame  and  allowed  to  cool  without  turning 
it,  or  the  hot  and  still  transparent  "black"  but  already 
solid  soap,  is  cut  with  a  very  thick,  so-called  telegraph 
wire.  The  success  of  either  plan  depends  largely  on 
the  consistency,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  temperature 
to  which  the  soap  has  cooled  off. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  piece  cut  out  of  the  frame;  below 
are  seen  the  projections  caused  by  the  flowing  off  of 
the  liquid  soap;  a  little  above  this  smooth  place  the 
soap  appears  like  grained — these  are  the  little  single 
grains  of  soap  which,  owing  to  their  tenacity,  could  not 
flow  off,  while  the  paste  soap  being  more  liquid,  has 
dropped  away  and  thereby  brought  out  the  grain.  On 
such  pieces  the  presence  of  a  structure  can  be  very  well 
observed;  but  a  deeper  insight  into  it  is  afforded  by 
the  wire  cuts  made  in  the  hot  soap.  In  executing  such 
cuts  with  a  thick  wire  in  soap  of  a  certain  consistency, 
the  more  solid  particles  of  grain  soap  give  more  resist- 
ance to  the  wire  and  are  not  cut,  the  wire  simply  slip- 
ping over  them,  while  it  cuts  smoothly  through  the 
softer  paste  soap  disposed  between  these  particles  of 
grain  soap.  In  this  way  very  instructive  pictures  of 
the  soap  structure  are  secured. 

Fig.  2  represents  such  a  horizontal  cut.  All  fibers 
consequently  show  in  cross-section,  as  single,  more  or 
less  round  formations.  Fig.  3,  on  the  hand,  shows 
a  vertical  cut  and  the  separate  fibers  appear  in  longi- 
tudinal section,  as  short  and  thick  fibers.  From  these 
two  cuts  is  also  seen,  as  said  above,  the  vertical  direc- 
tion of  the  single  fibers  that  might  indeed  have  been 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
several  dark  stripes  in  the  pictures  are  due  to  the  jerky 
drawing  through  of  the  wire  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

What  phenomena  may  now  be  explained  by  means 
of  this  structure? 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  must  be  mentioned  the 
marbling  which  is  so  peculiar  to  Eschweg  soap,  and 
until  now  so  mysterious.  As  I  have  previously  stated 
in  another  place,  the  marbling  is  consequent  upon  the 
sinking  of  the  coloring  matter  in  the  thinner  paste 
soap  between  the  single  fibers  of  the  grain  soap;  that 
to  this  cause  the  marbling  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed, 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  our  test  by  coloring  an 
Eschweg  soap  by  cinnabar  and  lamp  black,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  Seifensieder  Zeitung,  1900,  No.  42.  In 
that  test  we  colored  a  rather  thin  Eschweg  soap  with 
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a  mixture  of  the  two  coloring  matters  just  named;  if 
now  the  marbling  was  connected  with  the  gravitation 
downward  of  the  color,  the  heavy  cinnabar  must  be 
expected  to  go  to  the  bottom  more  rapidly  than  the 
light  lamp  black.  On  cutting  the  soap  it  was  seen 
that  such  was  indeed  the  case;  the  entire  cinnabar  was 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  lamp-black  formed  a  regular 
marble.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  apparently 
quite  irregular  configuration  of  the  marble.  Above 
all,  this  irregularity  is  only  an  apparent  one — with  thin 
soap  inclining  to  settle,  one  can  plainly  observe  the 
prevalent  grouping  of  the  separate  spots  of  marbling 
in  vertical,  parallel  rows.  Every  experienced  soap- 
maker  probably  knows  that  a  horizontal  cut  always 
shows  a  closer  configuration,  with  a  roundish  form  of 
the  several  spots  of  marbling,  while  vertical  cuts  ex- 
pose a  more  branched  design,  consisting  of  single 
coarser  and  longitudinal  spots.  All  this  corresponds 
well  -with  the  vertical  direction  of  the  fibrous  structure ; 
yet  the  irregularity  of  the  marbling  appears  to  depend 
on  still  other  causes.  Probably  the  great  difference  in 
the  solubility  of  cocoanut  (or  palm  kernel)  oil  soaps 
in  salt  solutions  at  different  temperatures,  comes  into 
play  here.  Cocoanut  oil  soap  is  far  more  soluble  in 
salt  solution  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures,  and 
accordingly,  in  cooling  an  Eschweg  soap,  continually 
new  portions  of  grain  soap  must  separate  from  the 
paste  soap.  This  continual  separation  must  self-evi- 
dently  contribute  greatly  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
marbled  portions.  Further  investigations  will  prob- 
ably sufficiently  answer  this  question  also. 

In  the  second  place,  the  solidity  of  the  soap  is  also 
to  be  considered;  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  remark 
that  a  grain  soap  boiled  from  the  same  fats  as  used 
in  Eschweg  soap,  and  containing  the  same  proportion 
of  water,  will  be  quite  soft.  We  have  made  from  the 
fatty  acids  separated  from  an  Eschweg  soap,  a  soap  con- 
taining the  same  proportion  of  water  as  did  the  original 
Eschweg  soap;  the  product  hardly  deserved  the  name 
soap,  but  was  rather  a  solidified,  gelatinous  soap  solu- 
tion. The  solidity  of  Eschweg  soap  therefore  depends 
entirely  on  the  structure — as  is  true  also  of  many  other 
substances.  This  also  explains  the  independence  of 
the  hardness  of  this  soap  from  the  hardness  of  the 
stock  employed;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that 
the  hardness  of  grain  soap  depends  entirely  on  the  titre 
of  the  fats ;  fats  of  higher  titre,  i.  e.,  richer  in  stearine, 
and  therefore  themselves  harder,  yield  harder  grain 
soaps  than  do  soft  fats. 

The  need  of  any  foreign  salts  whatever — ordinary 
salt,  soda,  silicate,  etc. — which  are  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  an  Eschweg  soap,  is  explained  only  by  our 
theory;  that  is  to  say,  the  salts  accomplish  the  separa- 
tion of  the  original  homogenous  soap  into  grain  and 


paste  soap,  something  like  what  happens  in  thinning 
out  a  grain  soap  for  settling.  But  to  make  an  Eschweg 
soap  we  must  have  fats  which  dissolve  readily  in  salt 
solutions — that  do  not,  like  thinned  grain  soap,  readily 
separate  entirely  in  the  presence  of  little  salt  and  form 
two  layers.  The  separation  must  rather  cease  in  its 
first  stage;  the  two  constituents  must  not  separate  in 
the  frame,  much  less  in  the  kettle,  but  must  remain 
intimately  mixed.  This  can  be  attained  only  with 
soaps  from  cocoanut  and  palm  kernel  oil,  which  are 
grained  with  difficulty  by  salt,  and  whose  salt  solutions 
can  contain  large  quantities  of  soap.  When  an  Esch- 
weg soap  has  enough  salt  solution,  it  boils  thick  and 
woolly,  because  the  grain  soap  begins  to  separate  from 
the  homogeneous  mass.  If  such  a  soap  is  framed,  the 
color  starts  to  sink  in  the  separated  paste  soap  between 
the  more  solid  particles  of  grain;  the  paste  soap  be- 
comes thicker  and  thicker  through  cooling  and  after 
some  hours,  reaches  a  consistency  where  the  coloring- 
matter  can  no  longer  move — the  marbling  is  finished. 
Everything  therefore  depends  on  the  right  consistency 
of  the  paste  soap;  if  it  is  too  thin  (has  too  much  salt 
and  too  little  soap  in  solution)  the  color  can  go  to  the 
bottom  before  cooling  impedes  its  movement;  with  or- 
dinary treatment  the  marble  is  sunk  or  quite  absent 
from  such  soap;  but  if  this  soap  is  framed  cool  and 
further  cooling  promoted,  the  paste  soap  may  be  cooled 
off  so  as  to  prevent  sinking  of  the  color.  If  the  soap 
is  too  thick  from  the  outset  (having  too  little  filling) 
the  color  cannot  spread  sufficiently  through  the  too 
rapidly  thickening  paste  soap  and  the  result  is  a  soap 
colored  uniformly  blue  throughout;  but  if  such  a  soap 
is  framed  very  hot — boiling  if  possible — and  well  cov- 
ered up,  the  paste  soap  may  be  kept  liquid  long  enough 
to  give  the  color  time  to  spread  and  a  regular  marbling 
may  still  be  obtained. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  use- 
fulness of  theory  in  explaining  different  phenomena. 
There  are  many  details  which  still  await  an  explana- 
tion, but  I  hope  that  in  further  building  up  my  theory, 
these  difficulties  will  also  be  gradually  overcome. 


"Bhe  La.test  Use  For  Soa.p. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  a  list  of  uses  to 
which  soap  is  put,  and  invited  our  readers  to  help  us 
add  to  the  list.  Although  in  a  short  time  the  list  seemed 
completed,  the  world  evidently  still  moves  and  a  soap 
manufacturer  just  furnishes  us  an  additional  item  which 
we  hasten  to  record.  To  the  said  soap  manufacturer 
there  came  the  other  day  the  cashier  of  a  local  bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  new  vault  built  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  contents  (said  to  consist  of  casks  and  barrels 
of  the  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  such  as  soap  manufacturers  and 
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bank  cashiers  seem  to  delight  in.)  The  conversation 
drifted  to  the  burglarizing  of  bank  vaults  which  for 
some  time  had  been  going  on  in  the  vicinity  and 
the  cashier  related  how,  on  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the 
vaults  so  cracked  open,  he  learned  the  details  of  how 
a  job  of  that  kind  is  accomplished.  It  seems  the  burg- 
lar uses  a  piece  of  soap  to  ''putty"  up  the  crack  between 
the  door  and  the  casing  all  around  except  for  a  small 
space  through  which  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  is  inserted; 
the  syringe  is  loaded  with  nitro  glycerine;  the  injection 
is  made,  a  fuse  attached,  lighted,  and  the  burglar  runs 
around  the  corner  while  tbe  nitro  does  the  rest. 

Soap,  for  this  purpose,  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
putty  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  unsuspi- 
cious when  found  in  the  pockets  of  a  burglar,  whether 
he  be  of  the  old-fashioned  variety  whose  need  for  soap 
is  evident,  or  whether  he  be  one  of  the  more  modern 
species  who  sally  forth  on  their  expeditions  in  a  Prince 
Albert  coat  and  patent  leather  shoes,  and  in  whose 
pockets  a  pound  of  putty  would  appear  slightly  un- 
natural. 

We  have  this  on  good  authority ;  there  is,  of  course, 
a  difference  in  the  adaptability  of  various  soaps  for 
this  purpose  and  we  hear  a  special  brand  of  "Burglar" 
soap  is  to  be  placed  on  the  market — have  in  fact  been 
notified  not  to  register  that  "taking"  brand  for  'any- 
body else.  (The  aforesaid  casks  and  barrels  of  coin,  we 
hear  on  equally  good  authority,  have  since  dwindled 
down  suddenly  to  a  paper  box  with  30  cents,  but  wheth- 
er that  is  due  to  the  present  prices  of  tallow  or  to  a 
practical  demonstration  on  the  part  of  some  disguised 
"Bank  Cashier'''  who  may  have  found  the  soap  on  the 
premises  too  handy  altogether,  history  telleth  not.) 


15he  Use  of  Colors  For  White  Soaps. 

Any  one  who  has  not  heard  of  it  before,  or  does 
not  understand  the  explanation,  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a  coloring  material,  added  to  a  differently 
colored  substance,  could  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever result  in  a  white  product.  And  yet  this  is  not 
only  an  old  story,  but  a  fact  practically  utilized  in 
various  manufactures.  Thus  we  have  mentioned 
before  that  sugar  manufacturers  add  ultramarine  blue 
to  yellow  colored  sugar,  in  order  to  improve  the  natural 
shade.  Blue  and  yellow  "really,  when  mixed,  give  a 
green  shade,  but  this  green  is  very  weak  in  the  case 
cited  and  actually  causes  the  sugar  to  approach  white. 
In  an  analogous  manner  glass  manufacturers  combine 
a  pink  color  with  a  naturally  yellowish  glass,  to  obtain 
a  colorless  article. 

As  is  well  known,  the  white  light  of  the  sun  can 
readily  be  dissociated  into  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  violet,  by  passing  this  light  through  a  glass 


prism  or  (less  perfectly)  through  a  simple  glass  of 
water.  Similarly,  by  combining  again  all  the  colors 
named,  in  clue  proportion,  the  result  is  again  a  simple 
white.  Theoretically,  therefore,  to  make  a  yellow  soap 
turn  white,  we  would  add  the  colors  missing  from  the 
foregoing  list,  i.  e.,  red,  orange,  green,  blue  and  violet. 
In  practice,  however,  a  useful  result  is  obtained  more 
readily  by  following  the  -practice  of  the  sugar  manu- 
facturer, of  simply  adding  blue. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  the  explanation 
of  these  facts,  since  they  are  widely  known  and  more- 
over fully  described  in  books  on  physical  sciences.  The 
object  of  mentioning  the  subject  here  is  to  extract 
(from  the  Seifensiedcr  Zeitung,  Augsburg,)  the  fol- 
lowing practical  points  made  by  a  writer  for  that  paper : 

A  white  cocoanut  oil  soap  was  to  be  filled  with  a 
previously  prepared  solution  of  potash  and  sugar;  this 
filling,  having  been  kept  on  hand  for  some  time,  had 
turned  yellow,  and  to  overcome  this  effect  a  few  drops 
of  a  methyl  violet  solution  were  added  to  it  so  as  to 
give  the  filling  a  barely  noticeable  violet  color.  On 
crutching  the  filling  so  prepared  into  the  soap,  a  sur- 
prisingly good  result  was  reached,  no  yellowish  color 
being  noticeable. 

In  another  test  an  off-color  cocoanut  oil  was  used 
altogether,  and  the  lye  was  colored  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  result  was  a  much  whiter  soap  than 
could  be  obtained  from  tbe  yellowish  oil  and  ordinary 
lye  alone. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  use  extreme  care  not 
to  overdo  this  addition  of  methyl  violet,  and  to  adapt 
the  quantity  used  entirely  to  the  intensity  of  the  yellow 
color  to  be  overcome.  The  actually  blue  color  of  some 
sugar  seen  now  and  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the  read- 
iness with  which  too  much  color  may  be  employed. 
The  writer  above  quoted  uses  a  y2  per  cent,  solution 
of  the  coloring  matter  for  his  purpose,  adding  it  drop 
by  drop  to  the  lye  (or  filling)  until  it  shows  just  the 
least  amount  of  coloration. 


Pure  Food  vs.  Pure  Soa.p. 

The  purity — or  lack  of  it — of  our  food  supply  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  the 
adulteration  of  soap.  The  need  for  a  more  thorough 
supervision  of  our  food  is  emphasized  in  the  following 
from  the  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  may  well  claim  our 
attention  at  this  time : 

No  small  amount  of  interest  has  been  created  in 
Pittsburg  in  the  announcement  by  Jesse  K.  Cope,  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  that  after 
August  1st,  no  meat  which  is  preserved  by  the  use  of 
borax  shall  be  sold  in  this  state.  According  to  the 
statement  of  leading  chemists,  borax  and  other  articles 
are  used  in  large  quantities. 
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Commenting  upon  the  prevalent  use  of  borax,  or 
borate  of  soda,  in  the  preservation  of  beef,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Stief el,  chemist,  said  to-day : 

"Beef  is  not  all  of  the  trouble.  If  borax  was  eaten 
with  beef  alone,  a  man  might  survive,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  full  dinner  a  tremendous  quantity  of  borate  of 
soda,  salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  copper,  aniline  dye, 
benzoate  of  soda  and  other  chemicals  are  used  and  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach." 

Dr.  Stiefel  then  illustrated  his  sensational  statement 
by  exhibiting  samples  of  food  stuffs  turned  in  for  analy- 
sis, together  with  the  quantities  of  preservative,  flavor- 
ing and  coloring  matter  extracted  from  them.  The  ex- 
hibit is  far  from  reassuring,  andi  goes  a  long  way,  he 
said,  toward  explaining  why  Americans  are  becoming 
a  race  of  dyspeptics.  For  example,  one  man  may  take 
for  dinner  the  following: 

Soup,  containing  formaldehyde 
Oysters,  formaldehyde  Fish,  formaline 

Boast  beef,  with  borax 
Green  peas,  with  copper         Corn,  with  benzoate  of  soda 
Lima  beans,  with  sodium  sulphite 

Beets,  with  boracic  acid 
Quince  preserves,  salicylic  acid 
Tea,  cuprum  Milk,  formaline  and  cottonseed  oil 

Ice  cream,  with  aniline  and  formaline 

The  same  man  may  sit  at  supper  or  breakfast  with 
a  Hamburger  steak  containing  sulphite  of  soda,  or  sau- 
sages treated  with  borax.  With  these  he  might  use  cat-' 
sup  rich  in  benzoate  of  soda  and  aniline  dye.  Jelly, 
composed  of  anything  except  pure  fruit  juice,  which  is 
not  cheap,  washed  down  with  a  glass  of  beer,  contain- 
ing a  prodigious  amount  of  salicylic  acid,  might  be 
eaten. 

"After  such  a  diet,"  said  Dr.  Stiefel,  "a  man's 
stomach  must  contain  an  apothecary  shop  or  a  chem- 
ical laboratory.  He  must  be  full  of  ingredients  at  war 
with  each  other  and  all  as  much  opposed  to  the  ferment 
of  digestion  as  they  are  to  that  of  decay.  None  of  these 
things  are  poisons  in  themselves,  but  undoubtedly  they 
are  harmful,  taken  internally  in  such  quantities.  They 
retard,  if  they  do  not  actually  prevent,  digestion,  and 
they  induce  dyspepsia  surely. 

"Tomatoes  are  the  only  canned  vegetable  in  which 
these  preservatives  are  not  frequently  found.  They 
contain  enough  natural  acid  to  preserve  them.  Fruit 
preserves  are  loaded  with  salycilic  acid,  meats  with 
borax,  oysters,  fish,  extracts  and  sauces  with  formal- 
dehyde. Many  of  these  things  are  prescribed  by  phy- 
sicians medicinally,  but  that  fact  is  evidence  that  they 
are  neither  needed  by  nor  wholesome  for,  people  who 
are  well. 

The  Journal-News  of  the  same  day  reports  and 
comments  editorially  on  testimony  brought  out  at  the 


Congressional  hearings,  to  the  effect  that  coffee  also  is 
in  a  great  measure  most  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
made;  that  America  alone  consumes  more  "Java"  and 
"Mocha"  than  is  raised  altogether,  the  deficiency  being 
made  up  of  lower  grades;  the  deficiency  thus  arising 
in  the  other  grades  is  said — on  no  less  an  authority  than 
that  of  Dr.  Wiley  of  the  department  of  agriculture — to 
be  made  up  of  artificial  imitations  made  almost  entirely 
from  cereals  and  molasses.  Now  these  may  be  whole- 
some enough,  but  they  are  not  what  the  coffee  drinker 
pays  coffee  prices  for.  Dr.  Wiley  adds  that  one  un- 
scrupulous concern  has  manufactured  a  coffee-berry 
from  peas  and  sawdust.  This  comes  near  to  infringing 
the  patent  of  the  wooden  nutmeg  producer  of  whom  we 
have  heard.  The  sawdust  coffee  berry  can  not  be  re- 
commended as  an  article  of  diet,  and  the  coffee  drinker 
has  abundant  reason  to  object  to  it. 


Steam  In  The  Soap  Factory. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years,  the  boiling  of  soap 
by  means  of  steam  (instead  of  over  an  open  fire)  was 
in  general  use  only  in  English  speaking  countries.  In 
continental  Europe,  only  the  largest  factories  employed 
steam  for  the  purpose,  and  but  recently  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  steam  and  open  fire  for  soap  making, 
were  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  German  trade 
press.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  an  American 
or  an  Englishman  to  write  on  such  a  question,  being 
entirely  used  to  steam  alone,  and  the  views  of  those  new 
.to  this  convenient  and — with  us — indispensable  agent, 
are  not  without  interest  to  our  readers  who  hardly  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a  second  thought  to  the  matter. 
As  an  example,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Seifen- 
sieder  Zietung  : 

The  use  of  steam  rather  than  direct  firing  has  many 
and  great  advantages,  and  has  now  superseded  the  latter 
in  all  but  a  small  minority  of  factories,  and  all  of  these 
work  on  a  small  scale. 

The  advantages  are  made  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  working  of  a 
soap-making  factory  possessed  of  a  properly  arranged 
and  managed  steam  installation,  and  no  one  who  has 
forsaken  direct  firing  for  heating  by  steam-pipes  will 
go  back  to  the  old  plan  if  he  can  help  it.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  whenever  the  use  of  steam  heat- 
ing is  spoken  against,  as  is  occasionally  done,  the  fault 
lies  not  in  the  use  of  steam,  but  either  in  the  steam  boiler 
being  of  insuffiient  size  or  in  the  piping  being  badly  pro- 
portioned or  arranged,  or  in  a  combination  of  these 
errors. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  boiler  of  ample  dimensions, 
and  water-tube  or  other  boilers  containing  only  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  water  at  a  time  are  to  be 
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avoided.  The  larger  the  mass  of  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
the  more  regular  is  the  output  of  steam  and  the  easier 
it  is  to  meet  variations  in  the  amount  of  steam  being 
used,  and  in  the  firing  of  the  boiler,  for  the  large  body 
of  water  acts  as  a  store  of  heat.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  soap-boilers'  where  the  quantity  of 
steam  in  use  varies  suddenly  and  largely,  and  is  also  a 
saving  of  fuel. 

The  pressure  in  the  boiler  should  in  no  case  be  allow- 
ed to  fall  below  eight  atmospheres,  and  much  economy  is 
lost  by  permitting  lower  pressures.  Not  only  is  the  stor- 
age of  heat  greater,  but  much  drier  steam  is  to  be  had, 
and  it  can  be  blown  into  the  pans  direct  without  fear  of 
diluting  the  soap  overmuch.  The  boiler  must  also  be 
well  walled  in,  to  prevent  loss  of  heat.  Leaving  off  work 
in  the  evening  with  six  atmosphere  pressure,  the  gauge 
should  not  indicate  less  than  four  the  next  morning,  if 
the  boiler  is  properly  protected  from  radiation.  It  is 
very  advisable  to  purify  and  soften  the  feed  water  if 
necessary  with  soda  and  caustic  lime  or  soda,  before  ad- 
mitting it  to  the  boiler,  to  minimise  the  chance  of  in- 
crustation. The  cost  of  the  necessary  softening  plant 
will  soon  be  repaid  by  the  saving  in  fuel  and  the  lessen- 
ing in  the  deterioration  of  the  boiler.  Not  only  does 
scale  waste  fuel  by  being  a  bad  conductor  between  the 
water  and  the  fire,  but  it  causes  the  boiler  to  undergo 
strains  from  differences  of  temperature  which  are  un- 
necessarily great,  as  well  as  actual  overheating  of  parts 
of  it.  All  these  things  are  most  prejudical  to  the  plates 
and  seams,  and  render  expense  for  cleaning  and  repairs 
much  greater  than  is  otherwise  necessary.  With  a  water- 
purifier  no  scraping  of  the  plates  is  ever  necessary,  all 
that  is  required  being  that  the  boiler  should  be  blown 
out  at  rare  intervals.  All  patent  nostrums  for  the  water 
are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Care,  too,  must  be  taken  that 
no  excess  of  any  pnrifying  substance  is  used.  Soda  in 
the  boiler  attacks  the  seams  especially,  and  makes  pack- 
ings and  valves  leak.  ■  It  must  alse  be  borne  in  mind 
that  nothing  exists  which  will  purify  all  waters  indiffer- 
ently. In  all  cases  the  feed  water  used  must  be  analysed 
once  and  for  all,  and  the  proper  quantities  of  the  proper 
purifiers  fixed  from  the  result  of  the  analysis.  The  boi- 
ler should  be  as  near  the  pans  as  possible,  and  all  exposed 
piping  should  be  carefully  cleaned.  The  holes  in  the 
coils  in  the  pans  where  direct  steam  is  used  must  permit 
of  the  escape  of  steam  sideways  and  downwards  as  well 
as  upwards,  so  as  to  prevent  any  deposition  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan.  Coils  are  inadmissible  when  crutching 
has  to  be  clone,  as  for  example  in  filling  soft  soaps. 
Every  possible  nse  should  be  made  of  the  steam.  Oil 
drums  and  barrels  should  be  blown  out  with  it  so  as  to 
gather  every  drop  of  oil,  and  also  caustic  soda  drums. 
It  can  also  be  used  for  bleaching  palm  oil,  which  it  does 
excellentlv,  and  is  also  available  for  heating  the  work- 


shops and  offices  when  required.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  a  steam  engine  for 
grinding,  ccntrifuging,  and  the  other  hundred  and  one 
requirements  of  a  large  factory. 


Cotton-Oil  Exports  From  Marseilles 
To  The  United  States. 

Consul-General  Eobert  P.  Skinner,  writing  from 
Marseilles,  France,  says: 

The  statement,  received  with  some  surprise  in  the 
United  States,  that  peanut  oil  has  been  shipped  to 
America,  in  spite  of  a  large  domestic  crop  of  ground- 
nuts, is  to  my  mind  less  striking  than  the  circumstances 
that  cotton  oil  of  French  manufacture  has  been  success- 
fully exported  from  Marseilles  to  the  United  Strates,  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  this  city  is  at  the  present  time  the 
most  important  market  for  American  cotton  oil  in  the 
world.  The  digest  of  invoices  at  this  office  shows  the 
following  consignments  of  cotton  oil  from  this  port  dur- 
ing the  last  four  quarters  and  during  October,  1901  : 

December  31  1900 $1,900 

March  31,   1901 None 

June  30,  1901 3,680 

September  30,  1901 1,753 

Month  of  October,  1901 1,000 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  procure  a  sample  of  the 
last  consignment  of  cotton  oil  thus  forwarded  to  the 
United  States,  and,  after  submitting  it  to  local  experts, 
find  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
thereto.  One  experienced  manufacturer  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  American 
oil,  or  at  the  most  a  compound ;  while  other  experts,  not- 
ably two  of  very  high  reputation,  pronounced  it  a  pure 
£otton  oil,  crushed  from  Indian  or  Egyptian  seeds. 
These  experts  are  very  definite  on  the  point  that  this 
article  is  not  of  American  origin  and  is  not  mixed  with 
olive,  sesame,  or  other  vegetable  oils.  The  merchandise 
from  which  the  sample  is  drawn  was  invoiced  at  42.50 
francs  per  case  of  10  gallons.  Reducing  these  figures 
to  the  terms  commonly  employed  in  this  market  in  trans- 
actions of  this  kind  and  calculating  each  gallon  at  3.4 
kilograms,  the  f.  0.  b.  price  would  be  125  francs  per  100 
kilograms  ($24.12  per  220  pounds),  while  on  the  same 
date  American  winter  edible  was  quoted  at  63  francs 
(12.15)  per  220  pounds.  I  submit  the  figures  without 
teomment. 

These  are  three  Marseilles  firms  (C.  A.  Verminck  & 
Co.,  Montmeyer  &  Eodochanachi  and  Darier  de  Eouffio) 
who  buy  American  cotton  oil  on  the  market,  refine  it, 
and  resell  it,  at  a  profit.  Darier  de  Eonffio  buys  Egyp- 
tian seed,  and  produces  an  oil  quoted  at  85  francs 
($16.40),  while  the  highly  refined  American  oil  of  the 
same  description  brings  but  75  francs    ($14.47)    and 
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"choice  winter  American  edible"  63  francs  ($12.15). 
This  manufacturer  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the 
sale  of  oil  of  his  own  crushing,  as  his  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  oil  for  subsequent  refining  are  probably  more 
important  than  his  own  output.  It  has  furthermore  been 
represented  to  me  that  the  quoted  price  of  $16.40  is  open 
to  revision  and  that  purchases  have  been  made  at  from 
69  francs  to  72  francs  ($13.47  to  $13.89). 

The  manipulation  to  which  this  oil  is  subjected  is 
not  at  all  mysterious,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Mar- 
seilles manufacturers  are  in  possession  of  any  process  not 
quite  as  well  understood  in  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  infor- 
mation assures  me  that  the  cotton  oil  being  exported 
from  here  to  the  United  States  and  fetching  high  prices 
is  not  so  good  as  many  brands  of  American  edible  oil, 
he  cannot  account  for  the  frequently  repeated  operation 
on  any  ground  of  commercial  propriety. 

The  refining  of  the  American  oil  consists  merely  in 
the  extraction  of  the  margarin  by  precipitation.  The 
oil  is  placed  in  chambers  where  the  temperature  is  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  then  returned  to  chambers  where 
the  temperature  is  12°  C.  The  chilling  of  the  oil  pre- 
cipitates the  margarin,  and  the  subsequent  heating  fails 
to  effect  a  recombination  of  the  elements  in  the  oil, 
which  remains  cloudy  unless  the  margarin  is  withdrawn. 
It  is  the  careful  straining  of  the  American  oil  under 
these  conditions  which  produces  the  winter  oils  now  so 
generally  known,  and  when  the  operation  is  properly  per- 
formed, the  product  will  stand  any  reasonable  amount 
of  cold  weather  without  becoming  cloudy,  for  the  reason 
that  the  margarin  is  no  longer  present. 

Such  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  by  the 
American  oil  manufacturers  that  their  brands  are 
known  in  this  market  not  only  among  large  buyers,  but 
by  small  grocers  and  even  actual  consumers.  These 
small  dealers  buy  American  standard  oils,  a  barrel  at 
a  time,  and  draw  the  oil  off  by  the  gallon  or  quart,  in 
the  same  manner  as  molasses  is  sold  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  number  of  well-in-formed 
people  think  that  the  refiners  here  are  a  step  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  American  manufacturers,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  industry  and  the  prices  obtained  give  reas- 
onable ground  for  the  assertions.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  told  elsewhere  that  the  refining  of  x\merican  cot- 
ton oil  in  this  market  is  bound  to  become  less  and  less 
important. 

During  the  past  year  large  quantities  of  American 
oil  sold  to  Marseilles  soap  manufacturers  have  been 
resold  upon  arrival  either  for  direct  consumption  or  for 
further  refining,  the  soap  manufacturers  having  found 
it  possible  to  replace  this  oil  with  cheaper  vegetable  oils 
of  local  manufacture. 

Thus,  the  steady  advance  of  the  American  cotton-oil 
industry  threatens  the  soap  industry  with  a  new  danger 


in  the  loss  of  a  raw  material  once  cheap,  but  now  too 
valuable  for  their  purposes.  While  cheaper  seed  oils 
are  at  present  procurable,  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  reliable  supply  from  year  to  year  of  a  low- 
grade  oil  which  they  can  use.  So  long  as  cotton  oil 
remained  available  to  them,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  would  not  be  hampered  by  any  lack  of 
raw  material,  as  the  large  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  oil 
in  the  United  States  gave  assurances  of  a  yield  of  oil 
the  amount  of  which  could  be  calculated  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy.  There  are  so  many  elements  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  seed  crops  of  India  and  of  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  any- 
thing more  than  is  warranted  by  the  actual  stock  on 
hand. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  oil  trade 
during  the  past  six  months  has  been  the  arrival  of  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  decorticated  peanuts  from  the 
United  States,  the  first  ever  imported  from  America. 
The  quality  is  understood  to  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  there  will  be  a  market  for  as  many  as  can  be  for- 
warded from  the  Southern  states.  It  has  always  been 
understood  heretofore  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
United  States  would  prevent  our  successful  competition 
with  the  African  and  Indian  exporters.  While  amazing- 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  in 
the  matter  of  perfecting  the  manufacture  of  oil,  there 
are  processes  followed  in  Marseilles  which  our  manufac- 
turers might,  perhaps,  profitably  study.  A  number  of 
concerns  are  successfully  engaged  in  clarifying  Amer- 
ican cotton  oil,  copra,  and  other  oils,  which  are  sent  to 
the  important  oil-consuming  markets  for  edible  pur- 
poses, and  bring  very  high  prices.  As  an  instance  of 
what  has  been  done,  I  might  mention  that  all  of  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  oil  sold  in  Marseilles  is  manufactured  from 
Egyptian  seed,  the  British  oils  being  regularly  quoted 
at  a  price  materially  lower  than  that  obtained  by  prime 
American  oils.  In  spite  of  this  recognized  inferiority  of 
Egyptian  seed,  at  least  one  Marseilles  firm  buys  this 
raw  material  in  Egypt,  converts  it  into  oil  in  Marseilles, 
and  refines  the  product  with  such  skill  that  the  entire 
output  of  the  factory  is  marketed  at  over  2  dollars  more 
per  220  pounds  than  the  very  best  American  cotton  oil 
known  to  the  trade. 


Determination  of  Caustic  Alkalies. 

The  determination  of  caustic  alkalies  in  presence  of 
neutral  carbonates,  and  of  neutral  carbonates  in  pres- 
ence of  bicarbonates,  is  a  double  problem  which  is  fre- 
quently presented  in  the  laboratories  of  manufactories, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  principal  approved  methods  in  use 
for  its  solution  may  be  found  useful. 

We  shall  consider  the  salt  to  be  tested  as  contain- 
ing only  an  alkaline  salt,  potassium  or  sodium,  and  free 
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from  a  mixture  of  both.  A  previous  gravimetric  deter- 
mination of  the  potassium  by  one  of  the  known  proces- 
ses (Schloesing's  perchlorate  or  potassium  chloride)  is 
requisite  for  use  in  the  final  calculation. 

I.      DETERMINATION  OF  THE  FREE  ALKALI  IN  PRESENCE 
OF  ALKALINE   CARBONATE. 

The  principal  methods  employed  may  be  reduced 
to  three:  a.  Total  alkalimetric  percentage,  estimated 
in  alkaline  carbonate.  On  the  other  hand,  determina- 
tion of  the  contained  carbonic  acid  by  the  gravimetric 
method  of  Fresenius  and  Will,  estimating  the  latter  in 
alkaline  carbonate.  The  percentage  of  carbonate  in 
the  product  examined  may  be  directly  obtained,  and  by 
difference  from  the  figure  furnished  by  the  alkalimetric 
titration,  the  carbonate  corresponding  to  the  free  alkali 
can  be  calculated,  and  consequently,  the  percentage  of 
the  latter. 

A  modification  of  this  process,  due  to  Mohr,  con- 
sists in  determining  at  first  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
carbonate  present,  by  weight;  then  converting  into  car- 
bonate the  free  alkali,  heating  the  substance  to  be  tested 
with  one-half  part  of  ammonium  carbonate,  until  the 
residue  contains  no  trace  of  ammoniacal  salt.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  determined,  and  by  difference  from  that 
found  above,  the  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  the 
free  alkali  is  obtained,  and  consequently  the  latter. 

b.  Precipitation  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  by 
barium  chloride.  This  process  admits  of  numerous 
modifications : — 

1.  Precipitate  the  solution  of  the  product  to  be  test- 
ed with  a  slight  excess  of  barium  chloride  in  10  per  cent, 
aequeous  solution,  which  converts  the  carbonate  and 
alkaline  hydrate  into  chlorides,  with  precipitation  of 
barium  carbonate  and  of  caustic  baryta  in  solution. 

Filter  rapidly,  precipitate  by  carbonic  acid  the  caus- 
tic baryta  in  solution;  and  the  barium  carbonate  col- 
lected, weighed  after  washing,  drying,  and  calcination, 
or  simply  titrated  alkalimetrically,  allows  of  estimat- 
ing the  percentage  in  corresponding  free  alkali. 

The  last,  calculated  from  the  total  alkali  (oxide  and 
carbonate) ,  determined  by  alkalimetric  titration,  allows, 
by  difference,  of  obtaining  the  combined  alkali :  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

After  precipitation  with  barium  chloride,  dilute  to  a 
determined  volume,  let  stand  and  titrate  with  normal 
chlorhydric  acid  an  aliquot  part  of  the  supernatant  clar- 
ified liquor,  estimating  in  alkaline  hydrate  the  alkali- 
metric percentage  thus  obtained.  By  difference  from 
the  total  alkali  of  the  product  tested,  the  percentage  in 
carbonated  alkali  is  obtained.  This  is  Lunge's  method. 
3.  As  by  the  last  process,  but  after -addition  of 
barium  chloride,  filter,  dilute  to  a  determined  volume, 
and  titrate  an  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  obtained  with 
normal  chlorhydric  acid  in  presence  of  methylorange  or 
phenolphthalein. 


4.  Titrate  the  solution,  cold,  after  precipitation 
with  barium  chloride  in  presence  of  the  precipitate,  and 
estimate  the  percentage  in  caustic  (Lucion  and  De 
Paepe),  operating  in  dilute  solution. 

For  example,  20  or  25  cubic  centimeters  (or  10  cc. 
if  concentrated)  of  the  solution  diluted  with  250  cc.  of 
cold  distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  50  cc.  of  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  barium  chloride,  titrated  directly  in 
presence  of  the  precipitate,  making  use  of  phenolphta- 
lein  as  an  indicator.  By  difference  from  the  total  alkali- 
metric degree,  the  percentage  in  alkaline  carbonate  may 
be  calculated. 

5.  Titrate  the  solution  directly,  with  tests  by  touch 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  disposed  in  drops  on  a  saucer,  until 
the  brown  coloration  produced  at  the  outset  gives  place 
to  a  white  precipitate.  At  this  moment  all  the  caustic 
is  salified,  of  which  the  percentage  can  be  easily  esti- 
mated. 

The  carbonate  is  calculated  by  difference  from  the 
total  alkali  ,oxide  and  carbonate)  determined  by  the 
alkalimetric  degree  of  the  product  tested.  This  is  the 
English  method. 

According  to  MM.  Lucion  and  De  Paepe  (Bulletin 
of  the  Belgian  Association  of  Chemists,  1901,  No.  1)  the 
second  method  (Lunge's)  would  furnish  the  most  pre- 
cise results.  Still,  the  other  methods  are  operated  in 
practice  satisfactorily. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


Rosin  Bleaching. 

Commercial  colophony  has  usually  a  brown  color, 
which  is  often  so  dark  as  to  unfit  the  rosin  for  many 
purposes.  A  French  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  the 
following  process  for  bleaching  it.  The  rosin  is  heated 
with  three  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  an  amount 
of  caustic  soda — insufficient  to  saponify  it — to  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  200  deg.  C.  On  subsequent 
dilution  with  cold  water  the  coloring  matter  remains 
in  the  lye,  and  unless  too  much  alkali  has  been  used, 
there  is  no  loss  of  rosin  by  saponification.  The  bleached 
rosin  forms  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
After  the  lye  has  been  run  off,  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
through  the  boiler.  This  not  only  decomposes  any 
small  amount  of  soap  that  has  been  formed,  but  pre- 
vents the  rosin  from  darkening  again  by  oxidation. 
Even  better  results  are  got  by  carrying  out  the  treat- 
ment in  a  vacuum  pan,  as  lower  temperatures  can  be 
employed,  and  the  lye  can  be  driven  out  more  easily. 
Working  with  a  vacuum,  even  very  dark  colophony  can 
be  made  nearly  white. 


Geo.  A.  Schmidt  of  Chicago,  is  away  on  a  European 
trip ;  this  accounts  for  the  missing  of  the  continuation  of 
his  article  begun  in  the  March  Soap  Journal. 
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MetaJ  Polishes. 

(from  the  oil  and  colorman's  journal.) 
For  domestic  use,  no  articles  in  the  oilman's  list  are 
in  more  frequent  demand  than  black  stove  polishes  and 
pastes  or  powders  for  cleaning  bright  metalwork.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  numerous  brands  and 
makes  of  these  articles  are  offered  to  the  public.  As 
the  materials  used  in  the  making  of  stove  and  metal 
polishes  are  inexpensive,  and  as  the  machinery  (if  in- 
deed machinery  is  required  at  all)  is  simple,  and  is 
adapted  for  hand-power,  the  preparation  of  these,  in- 
dispensable articles  of  every-day  use  offers  a  legitimate 
field  for  the  small  manufacturer,  as  well  as  for  the  deal- 
er who  has  sufficient  space  at  his  disposal  in  which  to 
carry  out  small  manufacturing  processes  of  this  nature. 

STOVE  POLISHES. 

The  articles  which  bear  this  name  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  "blacklead,"  a  term  which  indicates 
sufficiently  clearly  their  principal  ingredient.  Most  of 
the  black  stove  polishes  are  offered  in  the  form  of  solid 
sticks,  cubes,  cakes,  or  balls,  which  are  usually  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  often  possess  a  highly-glazed  surface.  The 
paste  and  liquid  polishes  are  less  used  now  than  for- 
merly, and  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  prepare  a  paste  or  a  liquid  from  which 
the  fluid  medium  will  not  rapidly  evaporate.  To  the 
solid  forms,  therefore,  attention  will  in  the  first  place  be 
directed. 

The  base  of  the  ordinary  solid  black  stove  polish  is 
blacklead,  which  is  also  known  as  plumbago  and  as 
graphite.  In.  composition  graphite  is  an  impure  variety 
of  carbon.  It  is  a  mineral,  and  possesses  a  certain  de- 
gree of  metallic  lustre,  which  can  be  augmented  by 
mechanical  means  after  the  substance  has  been  powdered 
—a  fact  to  which  its  utility  as  a  metal  polish  is  due. 
Graphite  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  in  crystal- 
line masses,  and  exhibits  considerable  variations  in  pur- 
ity as  well  as  in  physical  properties. 

There  axe  numerous  uses  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures to,  which  graphite  is  put.  Among  the  chief  of 
these,  are  the  manufacture  of  "lead"  pencils,  the  manu- 
facture of.  crucibles,  retorts,  and  other  utensils  used  in 
dealing  with  refractory  metals,  the  compounding  of  lub- 
ricants, and  lastly  in  the  branch  of  industry  we  are  now 
dealing,  with — rthe  preparation  of  black  stove  polishes. 

Fine  Cumberland  graphite,  of  specific  gravity  2.34, 
suitable  for  making  of  pencils,  contains  (according  to 
C.  Mene)  91.5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  7.3  per  cent,  of 
ash.  Less  pure  varieties  may  contain  from  80  to  70  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  11  to  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It 
should  be  noted  that  as  the  carbon  decreases  the  ash 
increases  in  quantity. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  the 
various  varieties  of  natural  graphite  will  possess  dif- 


ferent values  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  required. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  stove  polish  it  is  not  per- 
missible to  use  any  graphite  that  may  happen  to  come  to 
hand.  It  is  necessary  to  select  the  article  with  some 
care,  and  often  to  blend  two  or  more  grades  together,  in 
order  to  bring  the  product  up  to  the  desired  standard. 
There  are  two  points  of  pre-eminent  importance  in 
selecting  graphite  for  stove  polish  making.  One  is  the 
softness  of  the  graphite;  the  other  is  its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce a  highly-lustrous  surface  after  it  has  been  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder.  It  often  happens  that  a  sample  of  the 
native  mineral  exhibits  one  of  these  properties  in  a 
noticeable  degree,  and  is  lacking  in  the  other;  bence  the 
buyer  has  to  be  on  the  alert,  otherwise  he  may  find  that 
he  must  either  turn  out  an  inferior  product,  or  that  the 
expense  involved  in  reducing  the  raw  material  to  the 
proper  degree  of  fineness  is  so  great  as  to  curtail  in  no 
small  measure  the  profits  of  the  manufacture.    . 

The  finest  quality  of  graphite  which  is  offered  for 
sale  in  considerable  quantities  goes  by  the  name"  of 
"Ceylon  blackhead."  Whether  the  whole  of  the  material 
so  designated  is  derived  from  the  Ceylon  mines  is,  per- 
haps, open  to  question,  as  the  description  has  become,  to 
some  extent,  a  trade  name  for  a  somewhat  hard  but  bril- 
liant polishing  graphite.  Softer  and  more  easily  hand- 
led qualities  are  derived  from  Central  Europe  (Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  &c),  but  these  grades  often,  and  indeed, 
usually,  lack  high  polishing  properties,  and  must  there- 
fore be  blended  with  a  higher  grade  lead  of  the  Ceylon 
variety.  Large  quantities  of  graphite  are  found  in 
America,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and 
the  material  is  excellently  suited  for  stove  polish  mak- 
ing, as  it  combines  the  softness  of  the  Continental 
grades  with  the  lustre  of  the  Ceylon  graphite.  For  this 
reason  many  American  makes  of  stove  polish  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  beat  in.  point  of  quality.  An  additional 
advantage  secured  by  the  American  manufacturer  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  avail  himself 
of  the  large  quantity  of  "gas  black"  produced  in  the 
country.  This  material  besides  possessing  great  stain- 
ing properties  which  render  it  valuable  as  a  paint  pig- 
ment, is  somewhat  granular  in  texture,  and  is  capable  of 
taking  on  a  certain  degree  of  polish  when  rubbed. 
Hence  when  it  is  introduced  as  an  ingredient  of  stove 
polish,  it  improves  the  color  without  injuring  the  polish- 
ing properties  of  the  product. 

The  raw  materials  then  with  which  the  black  stove 
polish  maker  starts  are  blackleads  of  varying  grades, 
and  American  gas  or  carbon  black.  It  is  true  that  many 
makers,  especially  of  the  cheaper  and  commoner  varie- 
ties, use  other  substances  as  well  in  their  polishes.  For 
example,  water,  glycerine,  vinegar,  acetic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  green  copperas,  treacle,  are  specified  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  many  recipes.     It  is  advisable,  how- 
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ever,  to  limit  the  use  of  such  assistants  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, inasmuch  as,  although  certain  of  them  such  as 
water  and  glycerine  do  not  injure  metalwork,  the  majo- 
rity are  powerful  corrosive  agents,  and  the  habitual  use 
of  polishes  which  contain  them  in  considerable  quantity 
is  likely  to  result  in  damage  to  the  metallic  surface 
under  treatment.  It  is  often  found  that  the  graphite 
which  is  being  used  contains  sufficient  moisture  and  is  of 
a  sufficiently  soft  texture  to  enable  the  material  to  be 
moulded  with  ease  in  the  hydraulic  press;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  happen  that  the  material  is  somewhat  dry 
and  granular,  and  will  not  bind  well,  this  being  espec- 
ially noticeable  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  car- 
bon black  has  been  added.  In  such  cases  the  addition  of 
a  proportion  of  liquid  binding  material  is  necessary,  and 
a  mixture  of  water  and  glycerine  will  be  the  least  hurt- 
ful to  the  metal.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  bet- 
ter and  purer  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  used,  the 
less  chemical  matter  is  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
stove  polish. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


Gum  Tra.ga.ca.nth.  - 

This  is  imported  from  Persia,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  East  generally.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  flat  flakes, 
sometimes,  curved  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle,  or  in 
straight  ribbon-like  pieces,  some  of  which  may  be  as 
much  as  3  inches  in  length.  The  flakes  are  generally 
white  and  hornlike,  and  marked  by  ribs  and  striations. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  trees 
of  the  Astralogus  species,  sometimes  the  stems  are  cut 
to  further  produce  a  flow  of  the  gum. ,  This  gum  is 
not  entirely  soluble  in  water,  unless  submitted  to  a 
previous  treatment  with  alkali.  It  is  usually  steeped 
for  about  24  hours  in  cold  water,  and  finally  boiled  for 
about  six  hours,  when  it  expands  enormously,  absorb- 
ing about  fifty  times  its  own  weight  of  water.  The 
mucilage  is  used  in  calico  printing  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  adhesive  pastes,  etc. 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

-In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  No.  18 :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  top 
layers  of  soap  in  the  frame  cracking  open  ?  I  am  refer- 
ring to  soap  made  cold.    D.  E. 

Question  No.  19 :  What  test  is  used  .to  find  out 
how  much  free  fatty  acid  is  contained  in  a  certain 
amount  of  cotton  oil  ?  Will  you  please  put  the  reply  in 
common  English,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  chemical 
terms. 


ANSWERS. 

To  Question  No.  11 :  Peanut  oil  resembles  cotton- 
seed oil  more  than  any  other  soap  oil,  but  it  does  not 
so  easily  cause  yellow  spots  in  the  surface  of  the  bars 
as  does  cottonseed  oil  which  contains  very  often  an  un- 
saponifiable  substance  forming  yellow  spots  and  causing 
a  bad  odor  on  exposure.  Peanut  oil  is,  if  anything, 
less  readily  saponified,  but  when  properly  made  the  soap 
is  superior  in  appearance  and  odor;  it  is  also  harder 
than  soap  from  C.  S.  oil,  though  of  course  softer  than 
tallow  soap. — K.  D. 

To  Question  15 :  For  filling  collapsible  tubes  is 
made  a  little  machine  furnished  by  makers  of  the  tubes 
which  work  on  the  principle  of  sausage  filling  machines ; 
when  enough  tubes  are  filled,  a  pair  of  special  pincers 
is  used  to  fold  the  bottom  ends.  Suitable  tooth  soaps 
might  be  made  after  innumerable  recipes :  here  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

Dry,  well-made,  neutral  soap  1  lb. 

Precipitated  chalk    (English  preferred)    4  lb 
Orris  root,  about  1  lb. 

These  ingredients  are  made  into  a  pa'ste  by  adding 
enough  of  glycerine  and  water  (equal  parts)  to  make  up 
the  desired  consistency.  If  the  usual  color  is  desired, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  a  solution  of  carmine  is  added 
to  the  chalk  which  is  then  sifted  and  well  mixed.  For 
perfuming  an  ounce  of  oil  peppermint  or  wintergreen, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  a  popular  favorite,  it  appears. 
In  place  of  the  glycerine,  honey  is  sometimes  used. 

To  Question  16 :  In  former  years  when  corn  oil 
was  sold  at  a  price  materially  lower  than  tallow  or  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  considerable  was  used  in  connection  with 
the  hard  fats  in  making  the  ordinary  soaps.  The  price 
of  corn  oil  is  now  relatively  too  high  to  allow  of  its 
use  to  advantage.  Corn  oil  may  be  used  in  place  of 
linseed  oil  for  potash  soft  soap  (oleate  of  potash)  and 
is  exported  to  Europe  largely  for  this. purpose.     M. 

To  Question  17 :  It  is  always  difficult  to  say  where 
the  error  has  been  made,  if  one  knows  no  details  of  man- 
ufacture but  only  that  the  finished  soap  has  a  certain 
fault.  It  seems  reasonable,  however,  to  guess  that  the 
sweating  of  your  soap  is  due  to  the  use  of  an  excess  of 
lye.  In  your  coeoanut  oil  soap  you  say  you  have  no 
such  difficulty ;  but  the  soap  containing  tallow  sweats — 
you  must  remember  that  tallow  calls  for  less  lye  than  is 
required  to  safonify  coeoanut  oil  soap.  That  coeoanut 
oil  is  the  only  soap  stock  that  can  be  saponified  by 
the  cold  proces  is  of  course  an  error:  this  error  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  cold  process  was  less  well 
understood  than  it  is  to-day,  when  lyes  were  not  readily 
obtained  in  a  pure  state,  and  when  mechanical  aids  for 
crutching  were  not  what  they  are  to-day,  moreover,  the 
book  containing  this  error  is  really  little  more  than  a 
translation   from   German   sources,    a   country   where 
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crutching  machines  are  oven  in  this  day  few  and  far 
between,  and  hand  crutching  no  doubi  is  peculiarly  un- 
satisfactory with  a  soap  made  Largely  of  tallow.  For 
information  useful  in  this  country,  allow  us  to  recom- 
mend to  you  Hi.'  boolv  "American  Soaps."  winch  is  the 
only  book  extani  describing  the  cold  process  in  detail.— 
Ed.  A.  S.  J. 


PATENTS    and    TRADE-MARKS. 


To  Question  L7:  Tallow,  unl< 
not  saponify  readily  with  strong  ly< 
Y"our  cold  process  soap  very  probabl 


joanut-oil  will. 

tains  consider- 
ible  free  alkali  and  Free  fat,  and  the  "sweating"  is 
lue  to  these  combined  materials  oozing  out.  The  only 
lorrect  way  to  make  soap  is  to  boil  the  materials  for  3 
>r  l  days  in  a  big  kettle.  M. 


answers  in  brief. 


I).  A.  ok  W.:  We  knoi 
our  own  knowledge  of  pi 
spealcing  that  oil  outers  ml 
into  toilei  soaps. 


toilel  soap 
nol    oil.      G 


ie  to 

■rally 
than 


A.:     We  cannol  see  that  it  would  serve 
se  to  compile  tables  showing  the  tempo 


T.  S. 
useful    pi 

ature  at  which  diflerenf  mixtures  of  oils  and  fats  are 
host  saponified.  There  is  a  very  simple  principle  under- 
lying the  operation  the  observance  of  which  is  far  more 
eonvenionl    and    useful    than   any   such    table  could   ever 

be. 

L.  of  X.  Y.:  It  was  very  kind  of  you  that  you  came 
near  answering  some  of  the  questions  printed  in  this 
column;  if  you  and  others  would  come  just  a  little 
nearer  vet,  it  would  he  very  acceptable,  however. 

M.  S.  Co.:  A  trade-mark  is  the  property  of  the  first 
user,  even  without  registration;  the  same  is  not  true, 
however,  <*\'  a  uon-copyrighted  print.  The  exact  status 
of  the  case  depends  therefore  on  details  with  which  we 
have  not  been  made  acquainted. 

P.  L.  of  Mass.:  If  any  one  troubled  with  his  soap 
wishes  to  withhold  from  us  details  o\'  manufacture,  he 
has  the  privilege  to  do  so — we  only  wish  he  would  then 
keep  the  resl  of  his  troubles  for  himself  also.  How 
any  one  can  exped  a  correct  reply  to  he  based  on  an  in- 
complete statement    of   facts   passes  our  comprehension. 

B.  C.  i\  Canada:     With  the  understanding  that  we 

are  in   no  sense  dealers   in   supplies  of  any    kind,  we  are 

■  pule  willing  to  execute  any  little  commission  for  pur 
friends  so  located  that  they  cannot  gel  required  and  un- 
usual things  in  another  way.  Hut  whether  we  could  gel 
a  Twaddle  hydrometer  very  readily  we  never  tried,  the 
Beaume  scale  being  used  altogether  in  this  country. 


The  following  list  of  recent  Paten  I  sand  Trade- Marks  is  reported 
by  VV.  G.  IIkndkrsom,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D,  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

TRADE-MARKS. 

38.018.  Shaving-soap  and  shaving-cream.  Fred  B. 
Chadderton,  Darien,  Conn.  Essential  fea- 
ture.— The  representation  of  a  capped  tube 
crossed  by  the  representation  of  a  razor  and 
by  the  representation  of  a  shaving-brush. 

38.019.  Soaps  and  oils  for  treating  and  softening 
leather,  hides,  and  hair.  Kdwin  A.  Warren, 
SI.  Paul,  Mum.  Essential  feature.— The 
word  "Limberine." 

38.020.  Laundry  soap.  Maple  City  Soap  Works, 
Monmouth,  111.  Essentia]  feature.— The 
words  "Monday  Morning." 

38,084.  Soap.  Maple  City  Soap  Works,  Monmouth, 
111.  Essential  feature,— The  words  "Maple 
City." 

oS.l'J  1.  Washing  compounds.  Phoenix  Chemical 
Co.,  Xew  York,  N.  V.  Essential  feature.— 
The  compound  word  "Xext-To." 

38,122.  Toilet  soap,  laundry  soap,  dry  soap,  soap- 
powder,  and  detergents.  Lever  Brothers, 
Limited,  Tort  Sunlight,  England.  Essential 
feature. — The  word  "Hantol." 


LABELS. 

9,046.  Title:  "Eclipse  Laundry  Soap."  (For 
Soap.)  Gettysburg  Steam  Soap  Co.,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itenneent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

The  Silicate  of  soda  and  sal  soda  plant  of  the  Cen- 
tral Silica  Co.,  of  Fortville,  lnd..  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  of  Cleveland. 


A    tallow    rendering    plant    will    he    erected    by    B. 
O'Brien  of  St.  Bernard,  La. 


The  plant  of  the  Pacific  Const  Borax  Co.  sustained 
heavy  damage  by  lire  last,  month. 


The  "soap  mini'"  has  found  its  way  into  our  Con- 
sular Reports.  The  IT.  S.  Consul  at  Montreal  reports 
(hat  such  a  mine  (really  soda  and  borax  lakes)  has  been 
located  near  Ashcrofl,  B.  C.  About  275  tons  of  the 
material  incrusting  the  shores  of  the  lakes  have  been 
cut  into  cakes  ol'  50  lbs.  each  and  experiments  are  said 
J.  C.  or  \.  :  A  lye  ol  1.320  specific  gravity  corres-  to  have  proven  the  compound  to  remove  grease  and  dirt 
pond-  to  one  of  35°  B.  quicker  than  soap. 
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The  Oakley  Soap  &  Perfume  Co.  of  New  Fork,  have 
made  aa  assignmenl  to  John  A.  Oakley.    The  factory  i 
located  in  Jersey  City. 


The  Premium  Soap  Co.  has  beer  incorporated  in 
Sioux  City,  S.  \).  Incorporator  :  A.  Somerville,  E. 
T.  Cushman  and  L.  Stephens. 


Decatur,  III.,  it  to  have  a  $400,000  corn  i 
turn  out  125  barrels  of  oil  daily;  it  is  being 
the  Pratt  Cereal  Mill  Co. 


ill,  to 
ed  by 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"I/evolution  de  la  Chimie  des  Parfums,"  by  M.  A.  Hoff- 
mann, a  manufacturing  chemist  al  Bouen,  Prance.  It. 
i-  an  outline  of  the  practical  work  done  by  ehemial  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  perfumet  and  devising  other 
arl  ificial  one.-. 


The  Resinol  Chemical  Co,  it  sending  out  a  pamph- 
let descriptive  of  the  resinol  soap  made  by  this  firm,  in 
which  the  following  passage  attracts  our  attention: 

There  are  so-called  "medicated  joaps,"  which,  if 
long  employed,  must  surely  prove  ruinous  to  the  health 
of  the  Bkin,  the  beauty  of  the  complexion,  and  the 
growth  of  the  hair.  There  are  "tar  soaps"  so  effective 
upon  the  growth  of  the  hair  a  to  3ppilate,  after  a  few 
applications,  a  dog't  back,  and  ye\  these  same  oaps  are 
recommended  to  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  out,  and 
for  the  cure  of  dandruff  and  all  di  eases  of  the  scalp  and 
.-kin-  -as  well  as  for  fleas. 


The  Louisville,  Ky.,  Soap  Co.  has  taken  out  a  per- 
mit to  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  on  Bergmann  street, 
between  Clay  and  Shelby.  After  it,  is  completed  the 
plant,  will  have  a  350-foot  front,  H<>  feet  deep  and  four 
stories  high.  The  cost  of  the  addition  for  which  a  per- 
mit was  taken  out  will  be  $60,000.  .Many  additional 
workmen  will  be  given  employment  ■•  oo  the  ex- 
tension is  made. 


Incorporated:  The  American  Ammonia  and  Cyan- 
ide Company,  at  Newark,  \.  ./.,  to  manufacture  alkali 
and  chemicals  under  patents  of  Thomas  B.  Fogarty. 
Capital,  $500,000.  Incorporators,  Thomas  B.  Pogari 
Charles  B.  Coogan,  Brooklyn;  Stanley  If.  Hopper,  Bast 
Orange,  X.  ■).,  and  Henry  If.  Freyling,  New  York  City. 

Bowles  Colgate,  until  about  a  year  ago  bead  of  the 
firm  of  Colgate  &  Co..  died  on  the  21st  alto.,  aged  56 
years.     Five  years  ago  bis  father,  Samuel' Colgate,  died. 


Fire  last  month  damaged  the  rendering  plant  of  the 
Goodwin  Mfg.  Co.  oi  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  extenl  of 
nearly  $50,000. 


The  National  Soap  Manufacturers'  A  oeiation,  at 
the  Buffalo  meting  las!  month  elected  the  following 
officer  for  the  en  oing  i  ar :  Jame  McMahon,  Presi 
denl  :  A.  S.  Kirl  man,  Vice  Presided  ;  Win.  Peet, 
Trea  arer ;  F.  C.  Bu  hnell    Secretai  .. 


The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Soap  Co.,  ha 
damage  by  fire. 


A  meeting  of  candle  manufacturers  was  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  ST.,  last  month.  There  is  the  usual  talk  of  an 
impending  comhination. 

T5he  Markets. 

Tallow.— New  York  City  6$c  in  hhds;  sales  of  coun- 
try make  at  6|  to  6fc  as  to  quality.  Western  markets 
report  late  *    ale   at  7.{e  for  prime  packers,  and  1\  a  kecL 

Gbbase.  -Prices  have  somewhat  improved  since  last 
report.  "A"  white,  7£c  ;  "B"  white.  0$c ;  yellow  •  " 
5jc;  bone  and  house,  5$@6e<  At  Chicago:  "A"  white 
7'-.;    l:|{'   6c;    yellow  5'e. 

Cottoxsbbd  Oil. — Sal'--;  of  prime  yellow  in  New  York 
at  44c  and  the  same  bid  tot  further  supplies. 

Cobb  Oil. — firmer;  6@6*ic  as  to  quantity. 

Cocoanut  Oil.— Ceylon,  held  atTJc  for  spot;  6fc  for 
stock  to  arrive  soon  ;  Cochin,  8£@8£e  asked  for  spot 
and  7fc  for  supplies  under  way. 

Olivb  Foots.    5i@5|c  for    pot,  as  to  quality;  5£c 

a-.ke  I  for  stock  to  arrive. 

Palm  Oil,  5£@5£c  for  prime  red  oil;  5ic£or  ifock 
to  arrive  ;  5§@6c  for  Lago  ,  'J  bi  oil,  which  has  come 
more  largely  into  use  on  account  of  its  favorable  price 
compared  with  tallow,  \>\<l~.  fair  to  become  a  permanently 
ing  factor  in  soap  making.  Palm  kernel  oil, 
0f  to  7c.     Red  oil,  6|  to  <<',  asked  i'<i<~  saponified. 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Bra^nd  List. 
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AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL  and  MANUFACTURING  CHEMIST 


STJFFLEMElTTAIlTr    LIST 

OF       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the  Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Traae-Marks  in  this  Country. 

N  OTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        **"  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Lob  Angeles  Soap  Co. 

Petrolia  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York 

Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Miuteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, 0. 

Bell  &  Bogart  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Kirchiuan  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 

Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

Binghamptou  (N.  Y.)  Soap 

Co. 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

Ohio  Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 

Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.Michigan  Snap  Works 

Speieher    &     Rees     Co., 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Remmers  Soap  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

United    States    Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 

Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Texas  Soap  Co. 

Simpson's  Soap   Mfg.  Co. 

Newark, Ohio. 

J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Monahan  Antiseptic  Co,, 

Chicago. 

Mission   Soap   &    Candle 

Works,  San  Francisco. 


Bermuda    Star,    Rohe   &r  Bro. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsy  Ross   Michbinu    Soap     Chispa 
Works. 


Chinaman's   Secret.      R.  M, 
Ferguson,  Grand   Rapids. 


A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.  H.  G.,  Amalga  Soap  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A.  R.  Brandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oettinger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16—331 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga 
Soap    Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Amazon,   South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

American  Green  Oil  S.  341 

American  Green  Oil  Toilet 
Soap  341 

America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Q.ueen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 


irax  , 


Gallet, 


Anthea,      Rogt. 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Anti  Kub,    R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pumice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Aacage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

Auto,   Mark   Mvers,   Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora    Belle,    Aurora,    (III.) 
Soap  Works. 

Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnica  334 
Balsam  Cream  Shaving  95 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.   Newman,    Aur- 
ora. III. 
Bell  Cow  321 


Big  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 

Soap  C  o. 
Bill  the  Kicker  90 
Black  Bear  61 
Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap 

Co. ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soap 

Co. 
Black  Hawk,  Warnock  6f  Rat 

ston,  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap 

Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C. 
Blue  Grass  Belle 334 
Bob  Lee    91 
Bocabelli        Enos    F.  Jones 

Chem   Co.,    N.  Y. 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  322 
Borinquen,/^.  5\  and  Thomas 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 
Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo.325 

Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal- 
ing Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Brown's   Original   Pine  Tav 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, O 
Brown's  Medicated  Tar, 

Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328 
Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago 
Buttermilk  and  Rosewater 


C.  C.  96 

C.  0.  D.,     Chas.  W.  T.  Davies, 

N.  Y. 
Cairo  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 
Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Wks. 
Califia  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chica 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 
Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Castile  May  Bell,  333. 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 

No.3.     91 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No.  6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and     Sense,     Drey/uss 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,     Belknap   £r 

McCann,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 
Ces-Polskie  332 
Champion  of  the  West,  /.   T. 

Evans,  Cypi  ess,   Ky. 
Cheerful  17 
Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora, (111) 

Soap   Works. 
Chic  38 
Chicago  Oleine  2 


Cleanall  336 

Cleaneasy  286 

Cleaner  Right,  John  Shepard, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  Buttermilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk,  Wm.  P.  Jaus  & 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 
Colonial  Borax,   Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
Colony  Bouquet  16 
Columbine  8 

(Comet)  for  Canada:  D.  Rich- 
ards, Woodstock,  Ont. 
nfort,   Cc 

Hartjord, 
Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weideman     Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Cotto,      Globe      Rejining      Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court  Perjumery    Co., 

New   1  'ork 
Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
<      amine  Shaving  191 

.  cket  117 
o.owTar  304 
Cruiser  16 
Crushed  Lilac  191 
Crushed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White 

Soap  Works. 
Crystal    White    Lace,    Crystal 

White  Soap   Work':. 
Crystal     White    Tar,     Crystal 

White  Soap   Works. 
Cuba  63 

Cucumber  Cream  16 
Cu noma  308 
Curea  191 

Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder, 

Davies  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook, 

Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 
Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer 

Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gloria  Castile  328 
Delicia  Boquet  16 
Deltaso,   Delta    Mfg.    Co.,    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Dermic  16 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  Jaus 

&  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  II  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Dixie  Family  330 
Domina  (laundry  soap),   Ford, 

Eaton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dominion  16 
Dominion  Buoquet   16 
Dominion  Cream  Glycerine  16 
Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 


Dominion  Floral  Honey  16 

Dominion  Oat  Meal  16 

Domino  16 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  33 1 

Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton 
Soap  Co. 

Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin- 
ton Soap  Co. 

Dr.  Janck'sPhysicians,  Clin- 
ton Soap  CS. 

Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White,  Charles 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa. 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap 

95 
Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320 

Early  Bird  29 

Earth  120 

East  India  Medicated  334 

Easter  Lillie  191 

Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C. 

G.  Cribbs   &r    Son,      Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day- 
ton, O. 

Easy  Task  Chip— Hewitt  B-os 
Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

Eclectric  63 

(Eclipse)  for  Canada:  John 
Taylor  &■  Co.,  Toronto 

Eden  Elder  Flower  191 

Egyptian  Violets  115 

Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Miller, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Eighth  Wonder  Tar  191 

El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 

Electric  Spark  3C4 

Elysian  Violet  54 

Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  & 
Co.  New   York. 

Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,  Dal- 
ley &f  Co.,  New  York 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  £r 
Co  ,  New   York 

Etna  63 

Eulalia  96 

Evangeline  16 

Everybody  330 

Excelco,  A  mer.  Soap  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Export  38 

Extract  Rose  &  Glycerine  9 

Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  63 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifi  318 

Firm  Friend  342 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 

Floating  Tar  71 

Floral  Honey  16 

Floriano  Castile  294 

Fiorina  16 

Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 

Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

Florodora  16 

Forex  340 

Forest  Bouquet  16 

Formaldic,  <  lark  M.  Eggleston, 
New  York 

Fragrant  Bouquet  301 

Freedom  298 

French  Made  8 

French  Maid  8 

Fruitano,  Leo  S.  Samuel,  New- 
ark. N.J. 

4  Bells  308 

4  X  High  Grade  338 

4  X  Safety  Toilet  338 

Gable's  Cream  Glycerine  334 

Geranium  Bouquet  Glycerin 

334 

German's  Family,  Aurora  Soap 

Works 
Get-There  330 


Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew 
art  Bros.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

G.  I.  Y.  320 

(Jipscy  Queen  8 

Gladiator  16 

Gleamine,  J.  W.  Alton,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Globe  Castile  38 

Gloria  71 

Gloriana,  Court  Perfumery  Co., 
New  York 

Golden  Oleine  337 

Gold    Leaf,    Marinette    (Wis.) 
Soap   Co. 

Gold  Medal  Gt 

Gold  Mine  120 

GoldStar  48 

Gold  Standard  8 

Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  S 

Golden  Cream  320 

Golden  Era,  Maple  Leaf  Soap 

Golf  340 

Co..  St.  loseph.  Mo. 

Good  Friend  Michigan  Soap 
Works. 

Good  Health  Laundry  53 

Gotham  Chips  335 

Grab,  Grossfeld  6f  Roe,  Chicago 

Grand  Bouquet  16 

Grape  Fruit  191 

Greater  New  York,  C.  J.  Bent- 
ley  &•  Co.,  New  York 

Green  Plum  337 

Gun  Boat  38 

Hanzy  Panzy  294 

Happy  Moments  38 

Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

Harlequin,     H  m.     V.    Blissett, 

New   York,  N.  Y. 
Hawaii  70 
Heartsease  54 
Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

Coffin.  New  York 
Heavy  Weight  70 
Helmet  326 

Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 
Hesperus,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Fork,  Tenn. 
High  Ball  263 
H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co., 

New   York 
Ho-Ax  340 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated,      Chas.    I. 

Hood.  Lowell.  Mass. 
Housekeeper  342 

Iceberg,  Burden  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Ingleside  342 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Irish  Maid  8 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 

Compound  320 
Jerena  95 

Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 
Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

Kawa  Curar332 

Key  298 

Kickapoo,   Crystal  White  Soap 

Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Kicker,    E.    B.    tV    C.  Smith, 

Chicago. 
King  Cole's  321 
King  Dodo  120 

King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 
Klondike  16 

Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 
Powder  290 
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ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE  : 


1  MONTH. 
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The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
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Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

322  Windsor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

U.  S.  A. 


Subscribers  who  have  taken 
cises  of  Ma}-  1st  will  pTatRjiUHJ 
to  avoid  delay  and  loss  of  their  . 


»arl 


in  the  moving  cxer- 
*&kit  new  address, 
stals  in  the  mail. 


And  now  the  United  States  Soap  Co.  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Its  capi- 
tal is  one  million  dollars,  and  the  object  is  reported  to 
be  a  combination  of  the  soap  interests  of  the  country. 
Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  company  is  said  to 
have  absorbed  one  entire  soap  factory,  which  seems  to 
be  combining  with  itself  and  all  by  itself.  Long  may 
it  prosper. 


As  an  offset  to  all  these  reported  combinations,  a 
Chicago  man  has  conceived  the  plan  that  in  this  "lande 
of  ye  talle  thynges"  a  Consumers'  Commercial  and  In- 
dustrial Association  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000  was 
about  the  proper  caper.  This  combination  purposes 
nothing  less  than  to  combine  all  retailers  and  consumers 
into  one  large  association  for  mutual  benefit.  The  gro- 
cers, for  instance,  are  made  stockholders  without  paying 
a  cent,  in  return  for  which  they  become  organizers  of 
their  town ;  the  consumers  of  such  a  town  pay  five  dollars 
each  for  admission,  which  latter  entitles  them  to  5  per 
cent.  discounTon  all  purchases.  The  accumulating  $5 
bills  are  used  for  making  purchases  (of  soap  and  many 
other  things)  on  a  large  scale,  that  shall  readily  permit 
of  the  discount  aforesaid. 

This  plan  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  per- 
.petual  motion  model  that  has  come  to  our  attention  for 
years. 


The  Pickering  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  K  Y.,  is  adver- 
tising for  toilet  soap  in  another  column  of  this  paper 
and  desires  to  correspond  with  manufacturers. 


Pennsylvania  (like  some  other  states)  has  a  law 
against  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  linseed 
oil,  but  it  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  dead  statute,  owing  to 
lacking  energy  in  prosecuting  offenders.  The  Philadel- 
phia Paint  Club  now  intends  to  start  some  useful  prose- 
cutions. As  this  question  is  closely  akin  to  the  pro- 
posed bill  against  adulteration  of  soap  fats,  we  take  occa- 
sion to  print  (from  Drugs,  Oils  and  Paints),  on  another 
page,  a  portion  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  club  named. 
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The  Eastern  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  National  Association,  held  a  meeting 
in  New  York  on  May  20.  It  was  one  of  the  best-at- 
tended meetings  they  have  had,  and  was  the  first  meet- 
ing held  since  the  "National"  association  absorbed  all  of 
the  other  associations.  There  was  considerable  business 
transacted,  and  the  members  seemed  to  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  association  Would  become  very  beneficial. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Association  met 
in  Chicago  on  the  23d,  and  the  Southern  Soap  Associa- 
tion did  the  same  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  28th. 

The  directors  of  the  National  S.  M.  A.  are :  Messrs. 
M.  M.  Eavenson,  C.  H.  Geilfus,  Jas.  A.  Kirk,  A.  S. 
Kirkman,  Jas,  B.  McMahon,  W-m.  Peet,  Edm.  Keardon, 
E.  A.  Strauss,  Geo.  B.  Wilson,  L.  XL  Waltke  and  W.  C. 
Wolwine.  The  offices  are  at  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  Frank  C.  Bushnell  is  secretary. 

We  should  gladly  have  printed  further  details  of  the- 
proceedings  of  the  meetings,  but  none  are  available  for 
that  purpose. 


Now  and  then  the  question  arises  in  a  manufactur- 
er's mind,  how  nearly  he  may  approach  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  a  competitor's  goods,  without  laying  him- 
self liable  to  the  charge  of  actually  imitating.  If  the 
manufacturer  intends  to  make  a  determined  out-and- 
out  attempt  to  profit,  as  far  as  the  law  will  let  him, 
from  giving  his  goods  the  external  appearance  of  some 
other  well-known  brands,  he  is  not  likely  to  take  any  one 
into  his  confidence  in  advance,  but  asks  no  incriminating 
questions  and  goes  ahead.  Hence  we  have  rarely  been 
consulted  and  have  never  given  advice  on  any  such  prob- 
lem. But  such  articles  as  soap  are  put  up  in  certain 
conventional  styles  to  which  every  manufacturer  con- 
forms more  or  less;  the  average  sizes  and  the  usual 
shapes  of  all  soaps  have  a  certain  degree  of  similarity 
based  merely  upon  practicability,  and  not  at  all  with  a 
view  of  imitating  one  another.  When  soaps  were  firsl; 
wrapped  in  separate  paper  for  each  cake,  others  followed 
because  it  was  a  practical  method  of  putting  up  soap  and 
not  with  any  intent  to  pass  off  their  own  goods  for  those 
of  competitors.  There  is  therefore  quite  legitimate 
room  for  studying  certain  opportunities  of  adopting 
given  styles  of  putting  up  goods,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  we  have  occasionally  felt  justified  in  advising  en- 
quirers. 


An  interesting  point  in  this  matter  of  imitation  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  courts  proceed  when  a  defend- 
ant convicted  of  too  closely  imitating  the  goods  of  a 
competitor  desires  to  know  to  what  extent  he  must 
change  the  appearance  of  his  goods  to  be  on  "the  safe 
side"  thereafter.     The  courts  in  such  cases  simply  refuse 


to  give  advice ;  we  find  this  interesting,  because  we  now 
and  then  have  occasion  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
courts  in  somewhat  similar  problems.  As  expressed  in 
112  Fed.  Rep.,  1000:  "Where  the  attempt  is  made  so 
closely  to  imitate  a  competing  article  as  to  confuse  and 
deceive  purchasers  the  courts  will  not  be  nice  in  limiting 
the  scope  of  the  relief  granted  because  some  of  the  imi- 
tations if  practised  singly  and  without  fraudulent  intent 
might  not  constitute  unfair  competition ;  and,  when  un- 
fair competition  has  been  found,  the  courts  should  not 
give  their  approval  in  advance  to  any  suggested  or  pro- 
posed changes,  leaving  to  the  defendant  the  responsibil- 
ity of  deciding  for  himself  what  changes  are  necessary 
to  avoid  further  infringement." 


Some  time  ago  the  finding  of  indictments  by  the 
Federal  grand  jury  against  a  large  number  of  cotton  oil 
mills  in  Mississippi  for  alleged  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  was  reported  and  created  quite  a  sensation. 
Now  the  learned  judge  who,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
spoke  in  unsparing  terms  against  combinations  formed 
in  restraint  of  trade,  has  discovered  that  the  acts  charged 
in  the  indictments  are  not  violations  of  the  law  anyway, 
and  so  the  prosecution  has  been  dropped. 

What  is  that  line  about  marching  up  a  hill  and  then 
marching  down  again? 


If  we  were  asked  to  find  an  argument  to  show  why  a 
retailer  should  carry  extensively  advertised  brands  of 
soap  on  which  he  can  make  no  profit,  we  should  probably 
have  "given  it  up."  But  after  reading  the  following  no- 
tice in  a  drug  journal,  we  are  reminded  of  the  moral 
taught  by  Columbus'  celebrated,  albeit  now  somewhat 
ancient,  egg.  Here  is  the  argument,  apparently  written 
by  the  manufacturers  of  "Baby's  Own"  soap  themselves 
—  (at  least  we  do  not  think  the  editor  of  a  drug  paper 
would  submit  such  an  argument  to  his  readers  on  his 
own  account)  : 

"Many  a  druggist  sees  his  trade  drifting  to  rival  con- 
cerns, either  druggists  or  department  stores,  and  fails  to 
realize  that  his  store  methods  may  be  at  fault.  It  is  a 
common  thing  for  instance  for  a  druggist  to  say  to  a 
would-be  customer:  No,  madam,  we  do  not  handle 
Baby's  Own  Soap,  we  cannot  make  any  profit  on  it,  we 
have  some  other  lines,  but  if  you  want  Baby's  Own,  we 
cannot  supply  it.  Now  that  woman  will  certainly  think 
that  if  Mr.  So  and  So  sells  Baby's  Own  Soap  and  yet 
Mr.  Druggist  cannot  do  so'  at  the  same  price  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  the  same  with  perfumes,  brushes,  sponges, 
etc.,  and  when  these  articles  are  wanted  the  other  man 
will  surely  get  the  order.  Does  not  this  reasoning  seem 
about  right?" 
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The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  under  consid- 
eration a  bill,  known  as  the  Lovoring  bill,  aiming  to 
make  an  important  amendment  in  the  Dingley  act.  Un- 
der the  present  law  manufacturers  rising  imported  raw 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of  export  goods  are  en- 
titled to  a  drawback  of  duties  on  exporting  the  goods; 
this  rational  provision  has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  our 
export  business,  but  has  brought  about  the  anomalous 
condition  that,  so  far  as  alcohol  is  concerned,  it  is  far 
more  advantageous  to  import  it  than  to  buy  the  domestic 
product  on  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  must  be  paid 
and  is  not  refunded,  though  the  alcohol  be  used  for 
soap,  perfumes,  etc.,  for  export.  There  is  a  drawback 
regulation  for  domestic  alcohol  exported  in  original 
packages,  but  none  for  alcohol  used  in  manufactured 
goods    this  the  Lovering-  bill  is  designed  to  rectify. 


European  manufacturers  seem  bound  to  supply  the 
world  with  machinery  for  taking  soap  directly  from  the 
kettle  and,  by  rapidly  cooling  it,  transforming  it  into 
cakes  without  intermediate  framing.  This  is  no  longer 
a.  new  subject  so  far  as  milled  soaps  are  concerned,  but 
that  is  not  what  we  now  refer  to.  -  A  "cooling  press"  has 
been  patented  in  Germany,  to  which  the  soap  is  brought 
quite  hot  and  where  it  is  cooled  to  the  thickness  of  the 
desired  cakes  between  two  plates  kept  cold  by  means  of 
water;  sixt}'  dies  form  each  plate,  so  that,  when  20  min- 
utes after  running  the  soap  from  the  kettle  the  slab  has 
cooled  jt  consists  of  60  cakes  all  adhering  to  each  other 
at  the  edges,  and  requiring  now  to  be  cut  apart  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  cutting  up  the  slabs,  which  can  be  done 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  soap  leaves  the  press. 
The  machine  is  said  to  form  faultless  cakes  of  superior 
finish. 

Sixty  cakes  of  soap  in  twenty  minutes  by  one  press 
is  not  a  large  output,  to  be  sure;  but  there  are  avoided 
the  necessity  of  framing,  the  operations  of  slabbing  and 
pressing,  and  of  course  all  scraps  of  soap.  The  machine 
is  probably  too  new  to  judge,  whether  it  really  represents 
a  saving  even  in  the  country  of  its  origin ;  in  this  country 
the  efficiency  of  our  presses  and  several  other  considera- 
tions are  such  as  to  permit  no  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  results  obtained  in  Europe  by  the  new  appara- 
tus. It  might  be  interesting  to  note  what  effect  such  a 
press  would  likely  have  here. 


The  National  Laundry  Journal  says : 

"There  are  those  who  affect  to  teach  that  an  adver- 
tisement writer  has  no  need  to  trouble  himself  about 
grammar  so  long  as  he  makes  himself  understood.  Such 
a  statement  is  subject  decidedly  to  qualifications.  The 
rules  of  grammar  come  of  long  usage  and  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  best  scholars  of  each  succeeding  generation. 


They  should  be  understood  by  those  who  write,  and  those 
who  follow  them  are  least  likely  to  be  misunderstood." 

While  we  are  not  troubled  with  ungrammatieal  ad- 
vertising copy,  we  often  see  such  in  some  of  our  ex- 
changes; now,  we  would  not  worry  about  the  "'sanction 
of  the  best  scholars"  and  misunderstandings  due  to  bad 
grammar  in  an  advertisement  are  probably  very  rare. 
The  important  point,  to  our  mind,  about  an  ungram- 
matieal advertisement,  is  that  it  must  injure  the  stand- 
ing of  the  advertiser  in  the  eyes  of  the  educated.  If,  for 
instance,  a  soap  were  praised  in  an  advertisement  in 
these  words :  "Our  soaps  are  made  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific principles  and  hain't  got  no  alkali  in  theirselves" — 
could  the  reader  possibly  have  any  faith  in  those  alleged 
scientific  principles? 


"The  paper,  type,  press  work  and  cover  of  the  Ameri- 
can Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist,  of  Mil- 
waukee, make  that  journal  take  rank  near  the  top,  so  far 
as  appearance  is  concerned.  And  no  doubt  soap-makers 
find  its  text  in  keeping  with  its  mechanical  appearance." 
The  above  is  from  the  first  issue  of  the  Southern 
Drug  Journal  that  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and 
which  bids  fair  very  soon  to  occupy  a  place  among  the 
liveliest  and  brightest  drug  papers  in  the  country. 


Senator  Pritchard  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
senate,  relating  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks;  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  furnish  greater  protection  by 
revising  the  methods  of  the  patent  office  and  establishing 
a  much  needed  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
so  that  owners  of  trade-marks  may  be  in  a  position  to 
know  more  nearly  "where  they  are  at." 

Under  present  conditions  the  character  of  a  device 
or  name  admissible  as  a  trade-mark  is  so  ill-defined  by 
law,  that  the  patent  office  is  allowed  an  amount  of  dis- 
cretion that  naturally  led — as  it  inevitably  must — to 
considerable  inconsistencies,  which  later  on  were  only 
accentuated  by  the  courts. — Thus  the  law  does  not 
recognize  descriptive  words  as  valid  trade-marks  and 
the  patent  office  ordinarily  refuses  registration  to  such 
marks;  but  occasionally  it  has  been  difficult  to  decide 
whether  a  given  mark  was  strictly  descriptive  or  not 
and,  as  a  result,  brands  have  actually  been  registered 
which  to  most  people  would  appear  to  be  descriptive 
and  therefore  not  proper  words  to  be  monopolized  by  a 
single  firm.  The  legal  status  of  such  a  brand  then  is  of 
a  very  doubtful  nature,  until  it  has  passed  through 
court  proceedings  as  expensive  as  they  are  dubious  in 
their  final  outcome. 

Again,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  register  a  trade- 
mark in  our  patent  office,  the  law  has  always  required 
that  the  claimant  should  have  used  the  mark  in  busi- 
ness with  foreign  nations  or  with  our  Indian  tribes : 
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this  provision  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
the  federal  legislature  and  courts  to  concern  themselves 
about  such  trade-marks.  It  is  true,  this  provision  was 
in  many  cases  evaded  by  the  simple  formality  of  send- 
ing price  lists  to  a  few  dealers  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  but 
— if  it  is  not  found  unconstitutional  in  the  end — the 
present  bill  is  certainly  preferable,  by  which  "any  per- 
son domiciled  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  foreign  country  winch  by  treaty  or  law  affords 
similar  privileges  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  may 
register  trade-marks  if  actually  claiming  to  be  the 
owner  thereof." 

Much  confusion  and  litigation  has  also  arisen  from 
the  occasional  registration  of  trade-marks  by  certain 
manufacturers  who  adopted  such  marks  only  after  some 
other  firms  had  already  been  using  such  marks  for  a 
more  or  less  extended  period  of  time ;  this  difficulty  it  is 
endeavored  in  the  new  bill  to  overcome  by  very  specific 
provisions  to  guide  the  procedure  of  the  patent  office  in 
every  such  case. 

Another  deficiency  of  our  present  statutes  is  the 
inadequate  provision  for  a  method  of  safely  transferring 
the  ownership  of  a  trade-mark  without  affecting  its 
validity,  and,  if  the  exact  degree  of  protection  conferred 
by  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark  was  clear  (?)  to 
patent  attorneys,  it  never  was  quite  so  to  the  owners  of 
registered  trade-marks. 


These  and  a  number  of  other  deficiencies  in  our 
present  system  have  long  been  notorious  and  relief  has 
long  been  hoped  for.  The  present  bill  has  been  worked 
out  by  a  special  commission  of»  experts  familiar  with 
the  entire  subject  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  most  useful 
measure. 

The  difficulty  first  above  mentioned — insufficient 
definition  of  what  is  a  proper  trade-mark — is  taken  care 
of  in  the  following  section  of  the  new  bill : 

"No  mark  by  which  the  goods  of  the  person  claiming 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  mark  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  goods  of  the  same  class  shall  be  refused  registra- 
tion as  a  trade-mark  on  account  of  the  nature  of  such 
mark,  unless  such  mark, 

"(a)  Consists  of  or  comprises  immoral  or  scandalous 
matter ; 

"(b)  Consists  of  or  comprises  the  flag  or  coat  of 
arms  or  other  insignia  of  the  United  States  or  any  simu- 
lation thereof,  or  of  any  state  or  municipality,  or  of  any 
foreign  nation.  Provided,  That  marks  which  are  iden- 
tical with  a  registered  or  known  trade-mark  owned  and 
in  use  by  another  and  appropriate  to  the  same  class 
of  merchandise,  or  which  so  nearly  resemble  a  regis- 
tered or  known  trade-mark  owned  and  in  use  by  an- 
other, and  appropriate  to  the  same  class  of  merchan- 
dise, as  to  lie  likely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake  in 


the  mind  of  the  public,  or  to  deceive  purchasers,  shall 
not  he  registered;  And  provided,  That  marks  which 
consist  merely  in  the  name  of  an  individual,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association,  not  written,  printed,  impressed 
or  woven  in  some  particular  or  distinctive  manner,  or 
which  consist  merely  in  words  or  devices  which  are 
descriptive  of  the  goods  with  which  they  are  used,  or 
of  the  character  or  quality  of  such  goods,  or  which 
consist  of  the  name  of  a  locality,  shall  not  be  registered 
unless  the  applicant  for  registration  states  in  his  appli- 
cation that  he  makes  no  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
such  mark  as  against  others  who  may  use  the  same  with- 
out fraudulent  or  deceptive  intent." 


Eegarding  the  transfer  of  registered  trade-marks, 
the  commissioner  of  patents  is  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill  to  transfer  on  the  records  of 
the  patent  office  the  property  right  in  any  mark  only 
if  such  transfer  be  a  part  of  a  transfer  of  the  good  will 
of  the  business  in  which  such  trade-mark  has  been  used. 


The  following  section  relates  to  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark : 

"That  registration  of  a  trade-mark  shall  be  legal 
notice  of  claim  of  ownership  therein  by  the  registrant. 
Any  person  who  shall  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or 
colorably  imitate  any  trade-mark  registered  under  this 
act  and  affix  the  same  to  merchandise  substantially  the 
same  descriptive  properties  as  those  described  in  the 
registration,  or  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in 
possession  for  purposes  of  sale,  merchandise  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  descriptive  properties  as  those 
described  in  the  registration  bearing,  without  autho-ity 
from  the  owner  thereof,  a  reproduction,  counterfeit, 
copy,  or  colorable  imitation  of  any  such  trade-marl.-, 
shall  be  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  for  damages  for 
the  wrongful  use  of  said  trade-marks  at  the  writ  of  the 
owner  thereof;  and  whenever  in  any  such  action  a  ver- 
dict is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  the  court  may  enter 
judgment  thereon  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found 
by  the  verdict  as  the  actual  damages  sustained,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  exceeding  three 
times  the  amount  of  such  verdict,  together  with  the 
costs." 


A  Question  of  Silica-te  irv  3oa.ps. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir :  In  your  May  issue  your  correspondent 
Xa  HO  -f  KOH  is  quite  right  in  stating  that  pure  and 
moderately  filled  soaps  are  preferable  in  every  way. 
Even  in  benighted  countries  manufacturers  would  much 
prefer  to  supply  such  soaps  than  heavily  silicated  soaps, 
hut  competition  in  the  world's  markets  and  the  stubborn 
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public  which  insists  on  having  low  priced  goods,  have 
decreed  otherwise  and  have  compelled  benighted  soap 
manufacturers  (who  arc  yel  debating  on  the  respective 
merits  of  open  lire  heat  or  steam  for  soap  making  and 
who  have  no  crutchers  or  foot  presses)  to  use  silicate 
as  the  best  water  holder  in  soaps.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  steam  makes  better  soaps  than  old-fashioned  fire 
heal  :  it  is  certainly  more  expeditious  than  American 
soapmakers  with  steam  heat,  for  a  man  who  would  take 
6  or  ?  days  to  make  a  batch  of  soap  even  with  fire  heat, 
would  certainly  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  job  and 
probably  come  to  this  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

In  this  land  of  milk  and  honey,  we  are  told  that  20 
ozs.  of  soap  may  be  had  for  5  cents ;  well,  in  some  be- 
nighted countries  manufacturers  have  to  supply  32  and 
36  ozs.  for  3  J  cents,  packed,  less  ?.\  per  cent,  discount. 

The  cold  process  soaps  your  correspondent  refers  to, 
are  not,  in  soapmakers'  parlance,  soaps;  they  are  merely 
mixings  and  compounds,  for  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
not  saponified.  By  soaps  we  understand  boiled  and  set- 
tled soaps,  some  without  rosin  and  others  from  15  to 
100  per  cent,  rosin,  as  compared  to  fats  or  oils. 

In  some  of  the  benighted  countries,  such  as  England 
or  elsewhere,  soapmakers  are  asked  to  produce  six 
pounds  or  more  of  soap  out  of  each  pound  of  fats  or  oils. 
I  would  be  curious  to  know  how  your  correspondent 
would  achieve  this  without  using  silicate;  he  certainly 
could  not  do  it  with  solids  nor  by  his  deprecated  cold 
process. 

Generally  speaking,  we  find  American  agricultural 
machinery  everywhere,  as  well  as  other  American  goods, 
except  American  soaps.  I  have  seen  none  amongst  the 
450  million  of  Chinese,  nor  amongst  the  300  million  of 
India,  nor  amongst  the  200  million  Africans,  etc.,  etc. 
American  soap  manufacturers  leave  these  infinitessimal 
supplies  to  manufacturers  of  benighted  countries  who 
manufacture  what  the  public  wants  and  at  the  prices 
it  requires  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  Sir,  silicate  is  the  best  water  holder 
for  soaps  yet  discovered;  manufacturers  generally  try  to 
sell  as  much  water  as  possible,  for  they  find  this  cheaper 
than  rosin  and  even  carbonates,  with  all  due  respect  to 
your  correspondent's  opinions  and  thanking  hm  for  his 
reference.     I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  d'  Estampes. 


Ma.de  Irv  Germany. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir:  While  in  Europe,  and  not  having  with 
me  a  copy  of  my  essay  commenced  in  the  March  number 
of  your  valued  Journal,  I  am  unable  to  say  just  where 
I  left  off  and  must  put  off  finishing  it  till  my  return. 


Meantime,  if  agreeable  to  you  and  your  readers,  1  will 
chat  a  little  on  the  slate  of  the  industry  in  Europe  and 
on  what  an  American  can  learn  while  traveling  here. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  seen;  European  manufacturers 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  American  colleagues  (  no 
matter  what  an  influential  press  has  to  say  to  the  con- 
trary) and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  out  anything 
about  their  methods  by  actual  observation*;  but  thai  is 
not  at  all  necessary  either,  as  there  are  other  ways  to 
learn.  In  the  May  Soap  Journal,  which  came  to  hand 
to-day,  I  find  described  the  actual  state  of  affairs — in 
fact  my  own  experience.  Some  twenty  odd  years  ago 
I  wrote  an  essay  for  the  Seifenfabrikant,  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  steam,  the  crutchcr,  foot 
press,  etc.,  etc.  For  my  trouble  I  received  a  calling 
down:  it  might  answer  for  Americans  to  use  steam,  but 
German  soaps  (Schmier-  and  Eschwegcr  Seife)  had  to 
be  boiled  down  by  fire,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  My 
question  why  they  put  in  so  much  water  that  it  must 
be  evaporated  again,  met  only  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  my  ignorance.  To-day,  twenty  years  later, 
they  are  beginning  to  use  the  very  methods  which  they 
ridiculed  then;  but  our  more  expensive  machinery,  our 
best  crutchers,  presses,  etc.,  our  methods  of  making 
floating  soaps  and  thus  work  up  scraps,  they  do  not 
employ  as  yet.  Consequently  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get 
into  factories.  It  is,  however,  quite  interesting  to  ob- 
serve what  goes  into  and  what  comes  out  of  factories ; 
that  enables  an  experienced  man  to  judge  what  is  going 
on  inside.  Eeading  their  trade  papers,  conversing  with 
soap  salesmen  and  others  connected  with  the  business, 
do  the  rest.  While  we  Americans  are  ahead  of  other 
nations  in  the  practical  execution  of  ideas,  yet  we  can 
get  new  and  valuable  pointers  by  traveling  and  observ- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  our  trade  in  the  older  countries. 
What  I  have  learned  on  former  visits  here  has  been 
condensed  into  a  trade-mark  which  we  use  now.  It 
pays  to  look  at  matters  more  closely  and  systematically. 
Soap  manufacturers  (and  others)  ought  to  analyze 
whatever  enters  into  their  products — not  only  chemicals 
and  raw  materials,  but  also  the  quality  of  physical  and 
mental  work  and  everything  else  necessary  to  success  in 
life  needs  careful  investigation.  Manufacturers  must 
not  neglect  to  occasionally  use  the  telescope,  figuratively 
speaking,  to  look  at  their  affairs  from  afar  and  observe 
them  as  a  whole,  so  as  not  to  forget  that  their  business 
is  but  a  branch  of  their  lives.  Those  who  forget  this 
will  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  trunk  which  supports 
and  nourishes  that  branch,  is  in  great  danger  of  decay. 
Concentrating  all  one's  energies  all  the  time  on  making 
money  and  accumulating  wealth,  is  dangerous;  failing 
to  understand  such  lessons  has  cost  one  of  our  best 
known,  richest  and  most  influential  packers  and  soap 
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manufacturers  his  life.  He  too  came  here  from  Chi- 
cago to  learn  how  to  improve,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  listen  to  the  opinions  which  "ignorant  peasants" 
(that  is  what  some  "highly  educated"  and  enormously 
rich  Englishmen  called  them  in  my  presence)  express 
about  the  awful  follies  committed  by  the  never-resting, 
continually  working  American  millionaire.  Here  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  what  I  learned  by  listening  to  the 
idle  talk  of  simple  minded  people  here,  as  well  as  by 
consultation  with  some  of  the  highest  authorities — pro- 
•fessors  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  etc.  Some  readers 
may  say  that  is  nothing  new — many  very  good  and 
extremely  valuable  ideas  are  not  new,  but  they  become 
very  useful  if  they  are  communicated  in  a  manner  which 
makes  us  comprehend  and  follow  the  valuable  advice. 

Mr.  A of  Chicago  did  not  do  the  latter  and 

he  suffered  untold  agonies,  because  his  ideas  of  life  Avere 
one-sided;  he  saw  only  the  business  side  of  it,  he  never 
realized  that  in  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  bod- 
ily functions  lies  happiness  and  the  power  to  continue 
serving  his  fellow  beings.  As  soon  as  people  become 
one-sided,  as  our  greedy,  monopolistically  inclined  accu- 
mulators of  wealth  are  fast  becoming,  Nature  steps  in 
and  commands  a  halt. 

In  former  essays  written  for  the  Soap  Journal,  I 
have  said  that  many  valuable  lessons  for  soapmakers 
may  be  learned  from  nature.  On  former  visits  to 
Europe  I  have  studied  forest  culture,  as  well  as  the 
modern  methods  of  orchardists  as  far  as  the  destruction 
of  parasitic  life  on  trees  was  concerned.  I  did  so  be- 
cause mankind  is  in  many  respects  like  trees  and, 
strange  to  say,  people  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
influence  of  parasitic  life  on  plants  than  on  healthy 
human  beings;  (the  study  of  germs  and  microbes  caus- 
ing disease  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  very  important 
branch,  of  science).  Knowing  the  methods  employed  to 
assist  the  growth  of  forests  and  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  fruit  trees  by  destroying,  by  means  of 
washings,  dustings,  scraping  off  old  bark,  etc.,  leads  one 
to  make  improvements  in  "skin"  soaps. 

Another  lesson  I  learned  seems  to  be  far  more  im- 
portant :  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom  now ;  those  with  a  full 
-and  vigorous  growth  of  branches,  the  untrimmecl  ones, 
that  appear  to  make  a  much  stronger  growth,  have  not 
nearly  as  many  blossoms,  and  I  am  told  far  fewer  blos- 
soms bring  forth  ripe  fruit  even  if  the  blossoms  start  ■ 
to  form  the  same;  they  remain  crippled  and  drop  off 
before  they  are  ripe.  The  best  harvest  is  gathered  from 
those  trees  which  have  been  carfully  trimmed,  with  less 
branches.  '  Orchards  thus  kept  by  modern  methods  en- 
dure longer !  The  others  are  to  the  intelligent  observer 
a  certain  sign  that  their  owners  are  greedy  and  ignor- 
ant ;  they  expect  in  their  narrow-minded  greed  that  the 


more  trees  they  plant  on  a  given  space,  and  the  more 
branches  to  each  tree,  the  greater  will  be  the  harvest. 
Neither  do  they  care  to  notice  that  forest  trees  grow 
crooked  and  furnish  little  or  no  useful  lumber  if  too 
many  branches  are  left  thereon.  Where  many  trees  of 
equal  vitality  grow  side  by  side  in  their  native  forests, 
the  equal  chances  they  have  makes  them  grow  simultane- 
ously, and  gradually  the  lower  branches  wither  and  die 
off,  being  deprived  of  air  and  light.  Growing  civiliza- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  make  "scrubby";  "scrubby"  not 
only  the  trees  of  the  forest,  but  human  nature  as  well. 
The  human  mind  must  come  to  the  rescue  in  forest  cul- 
ture; the  lower  branches  are  cut  off  which  cause  the  tree 
to  grow  straight.  Let  us  hope  that  clear  intellects  will 
elect  congressmen  with  well-balanced  minds  to  devise 
laws  that  will  chop  off  some  of  the  superfluous  branches 
growing  on  trusts  which,  while  threatening  to  kill  the 
general  prosperity,  also  sap  the  life-blood  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend  for  growth  and  support.  Let  more 
of  our  successful  American  business  men  leave  the  scene 
of  their  activity  for  a  while  and  look  at  the  follies  they 
committed,  from  a  higher  standpoint,  and  they  will  find 
that  the  time  so  spent  will  greatly  benefit  them  as  well 
as  the  world  at  large. 

Geo.  A.  Schmidt. 


Florida.  Perfumes. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  13,  1902. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir — As  my  paper  for  the  Hon.  James  Wilson 
cannot  be  ready  for  the  issue  of  June,  I  would  beg  that 
you  publish  the  enclosed  article  under  the  caption 
"Florida  Eoses  in  the  Markets,  etc.,"  in  that  issue.  You 
will  kindly  publish  it  under  the  signature  of  the  author, 
having  obtained  from  the  Times-Union  &  Citizen  the 
permission  to  do  so. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  author  of  that 
article  is  unknown  to  me,  but  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
published  by  the  leading  paper  of  this  state  is  a  voucher 
for  its  reliability.  Besides  it  is  an  endorsement  of  my 
repeated  assertions  ever  since  I  began  my  work  of  pio- 
neer of  that  industry.  (I  have  secured  20  copies  of  the 
same  which  I  intend  to  mail  to  as  many  firms  interested 
in  the  matter.) 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Eggers'  communication  appearing 
in  your  issue  of  May,  will  be  embodied  in  my  letter  to 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  requesting  from  your  kindness  the  publication  in 
full  of  said  article,  I  would  beg  that  the  parts  under- 
scored be  printed  in  type  differing  from  the  other  parts, 
being  particularly  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  readers  to  these  parts. 

Yours  cordiallv,        _,    ,.     .., 
E.  Mouhe. 
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An  Object  Lesson. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal  : 

Dear  Sir — The  balance-sheet  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros., 
Limited,  as  published  in  the  papers,  should  act  as  an  eye- 
opener  to  American  soap  manufacturers ;  it  demonstrates 
to  them  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  notwith- 
standing- the  high  prices  of  stocks,  there  are  soap  manu- 
facturers who  manage  to  earn  profits. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  show  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  clear  profit  available  for  repartition 
amongst  the  shareholders  on  last  year's  operations;  it 
would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  American  soap- 
making  firms  could  show  as  much ! 

Yet  Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  started  soap-making  only  a 
few  years  ago  and  are,  comparatively  speaking,  new  at 
the  trade;  but  this  only  goes  to  show  what  brains,  backed 
by  a  first-class  product,  can  do  in  face  of  great  difficulties 
even  at  soap-making. 

Any  dolt,  the  proverb  has  it,  can  make  money  when 
there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  otherwise,  but  it  is  in  dif- 
ficult times  that  brains  and  grit  tell  their  tale. 

The  whole  secret  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.'  success  is 
that  they  made  good  soap;  the  public  appreciates  it  and 
they  get  their  price  for  it,  while  less  enterprising  con- 
freres bemoan  hard  times,  high  prices  of  soap-making 
materials,  reduce  salaries  all  around  and  fill  in  resin  and 
carbonates,  etc.,  and  make  little  or  no  profits  on  their 
inferior,  low-priced  productions. 

Firms  of  Messrs.  Lever's  stamp  endeavor  to  get  the 
best  and  most  capable  soap-makers  that  money  can  se- 
cure, and  their  unprecedented  success  is  well  deserved, 
for  nothing  is  neglected  to  bring  it  about. 

American  manufacturers  seem  to  think  that  any  in- 
competent apprentice  soap  maker  will  do,  provided  he  is 
willing  to  work  for  a,  low  salary;  this  low  salary,  how- 
ever, is  only  apparent  and  a  snare,  for  incompetent  men 
will  waste  in  one  way  and  another  far  more  substance 
than  would  be  required  to  pay  a  first-class  man  a  fair 
salary  for  his  services. 

If  American  soap  manufacturing  firms  think  that 
they  can  successfully  hold  their  own  with  their  high  per- 
centaged  resin  soaps,  filled  with  carbonates,  talc,  etc., 
against  an  article  of  such  an  undoubted  merit  as  Sun- 
light Soap  is,  I  guess  they  will  not  do  so  and  they  are 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

I  have  no  interest  in  Messrs.  Lever's  firm  or  their 
soaps.  Messrs.  Lever  have  proved  themselves  capable 
and  astute  business  men,  but  they  are  only  men  after  all, 
and  the  success  they  have  hitherto  achieved  can  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  firm  which  has  a  good  soap  maker  to  make 
their  soaps,  and  brains  in  the  direction  of  its'  affairs. 

Sunlight  Soap  is  sold  here  for  about  one-half  of  its 
usual  price  in  England,  Austria,  Africa,  etc.,  and  this 
goes  to  show  that  Messrs.  Lever  make  a  determined  bid 


for  the  American  soap  trade;  their  balance-sheet  dis- 
closes that  two  out  of  their  nine  factories  lost  money 
during  the  year  under  review,  and.  a  fair  guess  would 
point  out  those  in  American  waters. 

American  soap  manufacturers  who  have  brains  and 
grit  and  determination  to  hold  their  own  need  not 
despair;  all  they  have  to  do  is  simplicity  itself;  get  the 
most  capable  and  reliable  soap  makers  that  money  can 
secure  and  pay  them;  make  soaps  better  or  at  least  as 
good  as  Sunlight  Soap  is  and  ask  their  price  for  it. 
That  is  not  difficult  to  do. 

They  may  find  the  demand  rather  slow  at  first,  but 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  results;  a  good 
article  will  always  find  purchasers.  Messrs.  Lever  did 
not  jump  into  prominence  in  a  single  day. 

To  achieve  success,  however,  a  little  more  than  a 
spattering  of  knowledge  in  soap  making  is  required; 
there  must  be  no  guess-work  about  it,  no  slap-bang  oper- 
ations, no  passable  kettle  one  time,  a  bad  one  the  next, 
and  an  indifferent  one  the  next. 

Business  carried  on  in  such  a -slipshod  sort  of  a  way 
is  doomed  to  an  untimely  end;  let  our  manufacturers 
peruse  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.'  balance-sheet  and  say  to 
themselves  that  they  can  do  just  as  well,  and  then  be  up 
and  doing  (not  merely  think  that  they  can  do  so)  and 
show  their  American  grit  and  enterprise. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  p/Estampes. 

[It  lias  been  the  aim  of  the  Soap  Journal  at  all 
times  to  afford  a  hearing  to  all  men  engaged  in  the  soap 
business,  and  even  to  invite  expressions  of  opinion;  it 
ought  to  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say  once  more  that 
opinions  expressed  by  any  contributor  are  by  no  means 
always  our  own.  In  the  foregoing,  for  instance,  we  dis- 
cover a  marked  inconsistency,  in  that  the  writer  points 
out  himself  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  very 
same  methods  so  successful  in  Europe  have  not  produced 
like  results.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  those 
more  able  to  controvert  a  number  of  views  expressed  in 
the  above,  than  we  could.  We  print  the  letter  in  hopes 
that  it  may  not  go  unanswered  by  American  soap 
makers.— Editor  A.  S.  J.] 


Bleaching  and  Utilizing  Palm  Oil. 

ABSTRACT  PROM  THE  SEIFENPABRIKANT. 

The  high. prices  prevailing  in  the  fat  markets  have 
affected  palm  oil  to  a  less  extent  than  some  less  valu- 
able soap  fats,  so  that  just  now  palm  oil  constitutes  one 
of  the  relatively  cheapest  fats  and  is  often  preferred — 
after  bleaching — for  the  manufacture  of  light-colored 
soaps.  Palm  oil  is  worthy  of  much  attention,  since  it 
yields  a  faultless  soap  of  an  agreeable  odor;  in  point  of 
yield  it  is  equalled  by  but  few  fats.     The  palm  from 
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which  this  oil  is  obtained/is  indigenous  to  Africa  chiefly, 
but  now  largely  cultivated  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica as  well;  it  abounds  especially  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  throughout  its  extent;  the  best-known  varieties 
of  oil  are  Lagos,  Old  and  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Cam- 
eroon, Popotogo,  Upper  Guinea,  Bonnin,  Kongo,  Zan- 
zibar, Pomba,  etc.,  the  best  and  best-known  being  named 
first. 

The  melting  point  of  the  oil  is  between  27  and  42 
deg  C,  the  specific  gravity  is  0.945  and  the  saponifica- 
tion number  202  to  205 ;  hence  it  ranks  among  the  best 
fats.  It  is  contained  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  and 
oozes  out  of  the  latter  on  mere  pressure  with  the  finger 
nail.  From  this  fruit  the  oil  is  obtained  in  Africa 
largely  in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  by 
boiling  and  then  skimming  off  the  fat  rising  to  the  sur- 
face ;  such  fat  is  even  used  for  edible  purposes.  For  the 
commercial  fat  even  less  care  is  often  employed,  for,  to 
save  the  boiling,  the  fruit  is  left  piled  up  to  ferment, 
then  pounded  in  mortars,  the  kernel  removed,  and  lastly 
pressed  in  sacs.  The  press  cake  is  then  sometimes  boiled 
in  water  also  and  the  fat  again  skimmed  off.  There  are 
but  few  at  all  large  establishments  in  Africa  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  oil;  in  general,  where  there  is  no 
slave  trade,  negro  families  occupy  themselves  with  this 
work.  Owing  to  the  very  impure  condition  of  the  oil 
so  made,  the  latter  is  usually  refined  once  more  on  ship 
board.  For  these  reasons  the  less-known  brands  enter 
the  market  in  a  quite  impure  state,  and  the  purchaser 
of  cheap  oil  must  always  be  prepared  to  find  in  it  much 
impurity  and  had  better  have  it  examined  for  its  real 
percentage  of  oil. 

Fresh  palm  oil  has  the  consistency  of  butter,  has  a 
dark  yellow  to  yellowish  red  color  and  a  violet-like  odor, 
with  a  sweetish  taste.  As  it  readily  turns  rancid  on 
exposure,  while  its  color  at  the  same  time  becomes  light- 
er, it  is  rarely  received  in  quite  fresh  condition.  With 
its  varying  degree  of  rancidity  the  melting  point  also 
rises  or  falls.  The  causes  which  render  palm  oil  liable 
to  become  rancid  more  rapidly  than  any  other  fat  are 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  admixture  of  several  readily 
changeable  constituents  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 

For  soap-making  purposes  the  oil  becomes  adapted 
especially  by  bleaching  it  first,  for  withoiit  bleaching  it 
forms  a  yellow  soap.  Owing  to  the  unstable  character 
of  the  coloring  matter  the  operation  of  bleaching  is 
easily  performed  by  either  light,  air  and  heat,  or  by 
oxydizing  agents  as  oxygen  and  chlorine.  '  The  method 
of  bleaching  selected  depends  in  part  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  soap  factory;  where  there  is  steam  at  dis- 
posal, the  process  of  air  bleaching  is  simplest,  and  one 
of  two  ways  in  use;  the  older  method  consists  in  melting 
Hie  oil,  settling  well,  pumping  into  a  clean  reservoir, 
warming  to  80  cleg.  E.  (212  cleg.  F),  and  then  pumping 


air  through  it  so  as  to  keep'  It  continually  in  motion, 
whereby  the  coloring  matter  is  gradually  decomposed. 
A  very  serviceable  apparatus  for  this  is  Koerting's  air 
aspirator.  The  steam  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  made  of  hard  lead,  but  if  no  acids  are  to  be 
used  (as  in  bleaching  other  fats),  it  may  be  of  iron 
simply.  This  apparatus  has  a  closed  steam  coil  for 
heating  and  a  steam  injector  to  produce  a  partial 
vacuum,  so  that  air  will  pass  in  through  a  suitable  air 
pipe.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  also  pressure  appar- 
atus operating  by  air  being  forced  through  the  oil  in- 
stead of  by  suction.  Here  and  there  sulphurous  acid 
may  take  the  place  of  air  in  bleaching,  but  not  often. 
For  want  of  steam  some  factories,  not  wishing  to  em- 
ploy chemicals,  have  various  mechanical  contrivances 
for  exposing  the  melted  and  warmed  oil  to  the  air ;  the 
simplest  of  these  is  an  iron  sieve  with  small  perforations, 
suspended  over  the  kettle  by  a  rope  from  the  ceiling;  it 
is  lowered  into  the  oil  and  drawn  up  when  filled;  the 
thin  jets  of  oil  falling  back  are  thus  freely  exposed  to  the 
air.  This  operation  is  continued  for  several  hours  and 
is  particularly  effective  if  towards  the  end  the  tempera- 
ture is  raised  still  a  little  higher,  say  to  90  deg  B.  (232 
deg.  F. ).  With  some  care  a  very  light  colored  oil  re- 
sults which,  made  into  soap,  retains  the  desirable  violet 
odor  that  is  nearly  lost  by  bleaching  with  acids  and 
bichromates. 

Next  there  is  the  bleaching- by  fire  heat,  which  is 
somewhat  dangerous  as  to  fire,  however.  The  oil,  after 
melting,  settling  and  pumping  over,  is  covered  up  and 
then  heated  to  about  140  deg.  R.  (350  deg.  F.)  ;  gradu- 
ally the  natural  color  turns  into  a  brownish  green  and, 
with  continued  heating,  changes  to  light  yellow.  To- 
ward the  last  it  is  essential  to  heat  slowly,  as  with  too 
strong  after-heating  the  oil  would  become  dark  brown 
instead  of  light  yellow ;  it  is  for  this  reason  also  advis- 
able to  cool  the  oil  off  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  bleaching 
operation.  It  may  be  observed  that  at  212  cleg.  F.  the 
oil  will  apparently  boil  up,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
contained  in  it;  then  a  white,  acicl,  penetrating  vapor 
will  form  which  indicates  that  bleaching  is  proceeding 
well.  With  this  process  the  violet  or  orris-root  odor  is 
partly  destroyed. 

Lastly  there  are  the  methods  of  bleaching  by  means 
of  acids;  the  most  pbpular  is  carried  out  as  follows: 
The  previously  melted  and  settled  oil  is  allowed  to  cool 
to  about  100  deg.  F. ;  meantime  a  pound  bichromate  of 
potash  (for  each  100  pounds  of  oil)  is  dissolved  in  two 
pounds  of  boiling  water,  and  for  each  two  pounds  of  the . 
bichromate  there  are  weighed  off  (in  separate  wooden 
containers)  3%  pounds  hydrochloric  acid  and  14  pound 
sulphuric  acicl.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  crushed  into 
the  oil  first,  then  the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  lastly 
the  sulphuric  acid.     Crutching  is  continued  till  a  dark 
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green  color  appears;  on  now  crutching  half  an  hour 
longer  a  sooty  green  develops,  when  the  oil  is  left  to 
settle.  Soon  it  is  seen  that  the  color  is  less  green  on  the 
surface — the  chrome  compound  is  settling  to  the  bot- 
tom. After  a  rest  of  10  or  12  hours  a  nice  light-colored 
oil  results.  This  bleaching  by  chemicals  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  previously  mentioned  methods  and  more 
of  its  agreeable  odor  is  lost.  Too  great  heat  in  this  pro- 
cess spoils  the  result.  Lagos  palm  oil  and  the  other  bet- 
ter varieties  are  best  amenable  to  bleaching. 

In  the  same  manner  as  last  described  are  used  per- 
manganate of  potash  and  acid.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is 
also  a  very  suitable  agent  for  bleaching,  5  per  cent,  of 
the  commercial  10-volume  solution  being  simply 
crutched  through  the  oil  from  time  to  time;  this  pro- 
cess, however,  requires  several  days. 

Bleached  palm  oil  can  be  used  with  excellent  result 
in  all  hard  soaps,  and  gives  a  good  yield ;  it  also  is  well 
adapted  to  replace  tallow  in  figged  soaps. 


Soap,  Powdered  Soap  and  Soap  Liniment. 

*     BY  PROF.   L.   E.  SAYRE. 

A  close  study  of  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  re- 
lating to  castile  soap,  and  that  referring  to  the  formulas 
of  the  preparations  of  soap,  will  reveal  some  inaccura- 
cies which  should  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition.  To 
make  this  plain  only  portions  of  the  text  need  be  re- 
ferred to. 

Inaccuracy  of  Test  for  Alkali. — Castile  soap  is  iden- 
tified in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive tests  which  apply  to  soap  having,  as  a  maximum,  36 
per  cent,  of  water  in  its  composition.  For  this  constit- 
uent the  following  test  is  applied :  "On  placing  a  small 
weighed  portion  of  soap,  together  with  about  10  c.c.  of 
alcohol,  in  a  tared  beaker  containing  sand,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness  and  drying  the  residue  at  110 
deg.  C.  (230  deg.  P.),  the  loss  of  weight  should  not  ex- 
ceed 36  per  cent." 

Now,  the  test  for  free  alkali,  is  a  quantitative  test, 
which  directs  that  the  excess  of  alkali  in  5  grams  of  soap 
should  be  fully  neutralized  by  3  c.c.  of  decinormal  oxalic 
acid.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  a  soap  which 
is  liable  to  vary  from  6  per  cent,  to  36  per  cent,  in  water 
constituent,  would  not  be  likely  to  respond  to  this  test, 
unless  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  variability  of  the 
water  constituent.  If  we  take,  for  example,  5  grams  of 
soap  from  the  oiiter  portion  of  the  soap  bar,  where  it  is 
dry  and  hard,  and  5  grams  from  the  inner  portion 
where  it  is  hydrated  and  comparatively  soft,  and  apply 
the  above  test  to  both,  we  shall  find  a  difference' — in 
terms  of  oxalic  acid — of  5  c.c.  or  more.  This  we  have 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment.  The  excess  of  alkali 
will  be  in  direct  ratio,  of  course,  to  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture, if  the  test  be  applied  as  directed  by  the  TJ.  S.  P. 


Furthermore,  the  test  for  alkali,  itself,  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory one. 

The  objection  we  have  to  the  present  one  is  that  it 
does  not  give  the  sharp  end  reaction.  If  the  soap  solu- 
tion (which  is  an  aqueous  solution)  be  titrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  decinor- 
mal oxalic  acid,  the  disappearance  of  the  red  color  seems 
to  be  a  gradual,  sluggish,  bleaching  or  fading  out,  rather 
than  a  sharp  end  reaction,  and  the  red  color  seems  to 
continue  beyond  the  neutral  point.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  alcohol  instead  of  water  as  a 
solvent  for  the  soap  in  the  test.  Even  diluted  alcohol 
is  better  than  water  as  a  solvent.  If  alcohol  be  em- 
ployed, the  point  of  neutrality  is  sharply  marked  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Allen,  in  his  scheme  for  the  analysis  of  soap,  employs 
the  following  method :  Exhaust  10  grains  of  the  sample 
with  100  to  150  c.c.  of  neutral  rectified  spirit,  or,  prefer- 
ably, absolute  alcohol,  avoiding  exposure  to  air.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  a  neutral  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphtha- 
lein.  If  a  pink  color  be  produced,  titrate  cautiously 
with  decinormal  or  semi-normal  acid,  the  volume  of 
which  required  corresponds  to  the  free  caustic  alkali  of 
the  soap.  (Allen's  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,  vol. 
II.,  part  1,3d  Ed.,  p.  277.) 

The  greatest  objection  to  water  as  a  solvent  in  this 
test  is,  that  perfectly  neutral  soap,  on  becoming  dis- 
solved in  Avater,  is  rendered  alkaline,  and  this  alkalinity 
is  increased  with  increasing  dilution,  owing  to  the  dis- 
sociating effect  of  water,  which  hydrolyzes  the  soap  into 
acid  soap  and  free  alkali. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  Term,  "Soap  in  Fine  Powder." — 
In  the  formula  for  the  official  soap  liniment,  "soap  in 
fine  powder*'  is  prescribed.  As  powdered  soap  is  not 
official  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  pharmacist  will  dry 
the  official  soap  and  reduce  it  to  powder  himself.  We 
have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  castile  soap  to  the 
form  of  powder  which  contains  7  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
The  powdered  soap  of  the  market  contains,  acocrding  to 
our  examination,  from  1.5  to  3.2  per  cent,  of  water.  We 
have  reduced  to  a  fairly  good  powder  a  soap  containing 
7.08  per  cent,  of  water. 

That  pharmacists  will  give  a  good  deal  of  latitude 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  term,  "soap  in  fine  powder" 
is  evidenced  by  our  examination  of  some  of  the  soap  lini- 
ments of  the  market.  We  find  here  a  variation  in  soap 
constituent  which  would  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
above  theory.  Some  pharmacists  may  claim  that  they 
follow  out  the  direction  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  if  they, 
in  making  1,000  c.c.  of  linimentum  saponis,  weigh  out 
70  grams  of  the  official  soap  and  then  dry  it  in  order  to 
reduce  it  to  powder.  If  they  do  this  they  will  have  be- 
tween 50  and  60  grams  of  "soap  in  fine  powder,"  the 
amount  varying  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  moisture 
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which  was  present.  It  may  be  said  that  the  IT.  S.  P. 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  provide  against  such  stupid- 
ity. Why  not?  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  text  too 
plain  ?  If  powdered  soap  were  made  official,  and  appro- 
priate tests  for  identity  and  purity  be  added  thereto,  we 
feel  that  we  should  have  an  improvement,  to  say  the 
least,  of  the  text  relating  to  castile  soap. 

Another  good  reason  for  making  powdered  soap  offi- 
cial is,  that  we  now  have  on  the  market  powdered  soaps 
other  than  castile,  from  which  druggists  endeavor  to 
make  the  soap  liniment  and  fail.  We  have  one  sample 
of  powdered  soap  before  us,  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
which  is  comparatively  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
it  does  not  gelatinize,  showing  the  presence  of  sodium 
stearate,  or  animal  fats;  others,  beside  gelatinizing  will 
show,  suspended  in  the  gelatinous  mass,  a  tallow-like 
floeuli. 

In  the  various  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
where  soap  is  directed,  powdered  soap,  as  a  rule,  may  be 
employed.  We  therefore  see  no  reason  why  this  form 
should  not  be  made  official;  it  might  entirely  replace  the 
hydra  ted  form.  The  amount  of  moisture  could  then  be 
stated  as  from  two  to  three  per  cent.,  and  the  respective 
tests  properly  adjusted. 

Sodium  stearate  is  abundant  in  so  many  of  the  castile 
soaps  of  the  market  that  we  are  still  having  the  perennial 
complaint,  that  soap  liniment  will  gelatinize.  Of  course 
this  will  not  occur  if  the  so-called  animal  fats  are  absent. 
But  a  fair  percentage  of  pharmacists  are  not  helped 
much  by  this  statement.  They  learn  in  time  to  know 
the  'brand  which  serves  their  purpose  and  then  have  no 
more  trouble. 

Nevertheless  the  difficulty  mentioned  suggests  the 
propriety  of  making  soap  liniment  in  another  way — 
that  is,  to  form  a  soap  directly  from  some  suitable  oil 
and  caustic  soda.  The  saponification  equivalent  of  cot- 
ton seed  oil  with  sodium  hydroxide,  according  to  Allen, 
is  about  14  per  cent.,  and  that  of  castor  oil  about  13.4 
per  cent.  That  is,  100  parts  of  cotton  seed  oil  will  be 
saponified  by  14  parts  of  caustic  soda,  and  100  parts  of 
castor  oil  will  be' saponified  by  about  13.4  parts  of  the 
same  alkali.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  oil 
and  alkali  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  soap  contained 
in  the  official  liniment  and  then  to  mix  these  two  in- 
gredients. 

For  experiment  we  have  made  soap  liniment  in  this 
way — saponifying  the  oil  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
alkali — and  have  been  pleased  with  the  resulting  prepar- 
ation. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage if  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  give  an  alternative  for- 
mula, at  least,  for  making  the  liniment  by  employing 
one  of  the  above  oils.  The  liniment  thus  made  may  have 
a  yellowish  tinge,  but  this  is  no  objection. — Druggists' 
Circular. 


Two  Tables. 

A  writer  in  the  National  Laundry  Journal  says : 
I  happened  into  a  landry  not  long  ago  and  found 
another  salesman  there  engaged  with  the  proprietor. 
While  we  were  talking,  a  man  who  runs  a  laundry  in  a 
small  town,  came  into  the  office.  He  had  been  upstairs 
looking  through  the  plant.  We  were  both  introduced 
to  him,  and  the  proprietor  said:  ''These  fellows  are 
in  here  trying  to  swindle  me  into  buying  some  goods. 
This  fellow  wants  to  sell  me  some  machinery  and  the 
other  one  some  soap."  -'Why,"  spoke  up  the  visitor,  "do 
you  buy  soap  ?"  ''Why,  certainly,"  said  the  proprietor, 
."what  do  you  think  I  wash  with — belt  grease?"  "Why, 
I  make  mine,"'  said  the  other.  "Oh !"  said  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  laundr}'',  "you  are  running  a  soap  factory.  I 
thought  you  were  running  a  laundry."  "Well,  I  am," 
said  the  visitor.  "Well,  you  can't  be  running  a  laundry 
if  you  are  making  soap,"  said  the  proprietor.  "Well,  I 
run  a  laundry,  but  make  soap  for  my  own  use,  on  ac- 
count of  the  saving."  "Get  out ;  saving  h — 1 !  Why,  I 
use  ten  barrels  to  your  one,  and  do  you  think  I  am  throw- 
ing any  money  away?  If  there  was  any  saving  in  it, 
I'd  be  making  mine,  you  can  bet."  And  the  visitor  very 
meekly  placed  an  order  with  my  friend  for  a  trial  order 
of  soap.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  mention  the  fact  that  I 
get  a  royalty  for  telling  this  story  from  a  few  of  my 
friends  in  the  supply  business. 

Speaking  of  soap  salesmen,  though,  calls  to  my  mind 
one  that  came  to  see  me  one  time.  Of  all  the  going 
through  and  tearing  your  plant  wide  open,  this  fellow 
could  do  it.  Now  you  have  all  heard  them  tell  about 
the  amount  of  moisture,  etc.,  that's  in  the  other  man's 
goods.  Well,  you  know  what  they  tell  you  when  they 
come  around;  but  tins  fellow  had  them  all  beat.  He 
was  the  limit.  He  had  got  beyond  the  water  game;  he 
didn't  stop  at  a  trifling  matter  like  water  or  the  mois- 
ture. He  got  down  and  told  me  about  the  air  that  was 
in  the  soap  I  was  buying !  told  me  about  the  air  that  was 
made  by  a  process  by  which  all  the  air  was  pumped  from 
the  soap,  therfore  I  wasn't  buying  any  air  when  I  bought 
their  soap.  He  had  a  very  good,  neutral-looking  soap. 
To  end  a  long  story,  I  asked  him  the  price  and  stated  to 
him  that  that  would  tell  me  better  whether  I  wanted  to 
use  it  or  not.  "Seven  cents,"  was  his  answer.  At  that 
time,  good  neutral  soap  about  the  same  grade,  was  sell- 
ing at  from  4J  cents  to  5  cents.  I  told  him  I  would 
have  to  pass  him  up ;  that  the  price  wasn't  right,  etc. ; 
told  him  furthermore  that  I  was  busy;  but  as  he  hung 
on  1  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  talk  to  me  just  as  well 
back  in  the  wash-room,  as  I  had  it  on  my  hands  that  day. 
"Why,  certainly,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  practical  man; 
would  just  as  leave  be  back  there  as  anywhere."  He  had 
kept  impressing  me  all  the  time  as  to  his  being  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  give  him  a  little 
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irk'!.  J  started  the  water  into  a  washer  and  told  him  I 
was  going  to  start  a  load,  but  I  wanted  to  go  down  cellar 
and  look  after  my  gas  heater,  I  had  under  the  dry  house, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  cut  the  water  off  the  washer 
when  it  was  full  enough.  "Oh,  certainly;  go  ahead." 
I  did,  and  stayed  down  there  about  five  minutes,  giving 
him  plenty  of  time.  Came  back  and  asked  him  if  lie  had 
the  washer  full.  ''Yes,"  lie  answered,  and  sure  enough 
it  was.  It  was  even  up  to  the  door.  I  told  him  next 
time  he  went  into  a  laundry  and  spouted  around  about 
being  a  practical  man  not  to  put  so  much  water  in  the 
washer.  lie  picked  up  his  little  sample  ease  and  bade 
me  a  quick  adieu. 


An  Oil  Adulteration. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  circular  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Paint  Club  referred  to  another  page,  and  copied 
from  our  contemporary,  Drugs,  Oils  and  Paints. 

Dear  Sir — It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  that 
"the  life  of  paint  is  pure  linseed  oil."  For  this  essential 
ingredient  of  paint  no  substitute  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  anything  else  is  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
paint  and  to  the  loss  of  all  concerned,  except  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  adulterant. 

Whenever  the  price  of  pure  linseed  oil  rises  above  30 
or  35  cents,  however,  unscrupulous  persons  attempt  to 
reap  an  illegitimate  profit  by  offering  adulterated  goods 
at  a  small  concession  below  the  schedule  price  of  the 
pure  oil.  At  such  times  circular  letters  similar  to  the 
following  are  received  more  or  less  frequently  'by  all 
dealers  and  painters : 

" Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Lin- 
seed Oil,  Oil  Cake  and  Meal. 

,  Feb.  5/  1902. 

"Messrs.  . 


"Dear  Sirs — We  beg  to  advise  you  that  flaxseed  is 
advancing  very  rapidly,  and  we  think  we  are  in  position 
to  save  you  money  on  your  purchases  of  linseed  oil,  pro- 
viding you  place  your  orders  before  a  further  advance 
takes  place.  We  still  have  quite  a  quantity  of  seed  pur- 
chased last  fall  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  present 
market. .  We  quote  you  for  immediate  acceptance  as  fol- 
lows :  Paw  linseed  oil,  40c ;  boiled  linseed  oil,  42c.  De- 
livered in  one  to  five-barrel  lots  at  your  P.  R.  station. 
We  will  name  you  a  special  discount  of  two  per  cent,  for 
(cash  if  paid  within  ten  days  from  date  of  invoice,  or 
thirty  days  net  cash. 

"At  these  prices  you  certainly  can  make  no  mistake 
in  purchasing  what  oil  you  will  need  for  the  season,  as 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  linseed  oil  will  be  worth 
45e  per  gallon  before  the  month  closes.  We  ask  you  to 
favor  us  with  at  least  a  portion  of  your  business.  Bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  we  guarantee  our  oil  to  give  perfect 


satisfaction,  or  same  can  lie  returned  at  our  expeD 

"Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  from  you. 
and  being  favored  with  your  business,  we  remain,  yours 
truly, 

" . —  Linseed  Oil  Co. 

"P.  S. — If  you  are  not  in  the  market  at  the  present 
time,  kindly  bear  us  in  mind  and  wire  us  for  prices  at 
any  time,  at  our  expense." 

Sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  the  bait 
used  is  a  postal  card  similar  to  the  following : 
"The Linseed  Oil  Co. 

"Dear  Sir — If  you  will  buy  from  us  without  com- 
pelling us  to  pay  commissions  to  jobbers,  or  to  send  out 
salesmen,  we  will  offer  our  best  Pussian  linseed  oil  at 
37c.  for  raw  and  38c.  for  boiled,  and  will  allow  the 
freight  to  your  P,  R.  station  at  1%  per  cent,  for  cash 
against  our  draft,  with  B.  L.  attached,  but  we  give  no 
credit  to  anybody.  We  are  not  connected  with  the 
American  Linseed  Oil  Trust,  and  you  can  save  about 
$3.50  to  $4.00  a  barrel  by  buying  from  us. 

"We  undersell  all  competitors,  but  for  cash  only. 

"When  ordering,  please  state  through  which  bank  we 
shall  draw,  with  B.  L.  Attached.     Yours  truly, 

"The Linseed  Oil  Co." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  letters 
never  emanate  from  legitimate  manufacturers  of  linseed 
oil,  or  responsible  dealers,  but  exclusively  from  unscrup- 
ulous persons  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sumed ignorance  of  buyers. 

The  common  adulterants  used  for  cheapening  pur- 
poses are  petroleum  oils,  corn  and  cottonseed  oils  and 
rosin  oil.  Skillfully  combined,  they  readily  pass  muster 
with  the  inexperienced;  but  they  are  all  exceedingly 
deleterious  in  their  effect  upon  paints  and  varnishes. 

Cottonseed  oil  and  corn  oil  never  dry  perfectly,  and 
inevitably  leave  the  paint  "tacky"  and  prone  to  blister; 
petroleum  oils,  dry  slowly  by  evaporation,  keeping  the 
painted  surface  soft .  and  sticky  for  a  long  time,  and 
.finally  leaving  it  porous,  lusterless  and  prone  to  crack 
and  chalk;  rosin  oils  also  dry  very  slowly,  leaving  the 
paint  brittle,  dead  and  quick  to  perish. 

It  is  of  far  less  importance  what  pigments  are  used 
for  painting  than  that  the  oil  shall  be  pure.  The  best 
pigment  used  with  adulterated  oil  is  less  durable  and 
less  satisfactory  "than  the  worst  pigment  applied  with 
pure  oil.  No  dealer  who  values  his  reputation  and  no 
painter  who  wishes  to  hold  his  trade  can  afford  to  take 
any  risks  with  this  very  foundation-stone  of  good  work. 

Linseed  oil  is  a  product  so  thoroughly  controlled  at 
the  present  day  that  prices  are  practically  uniform,  and 
any  offer  of  concessions  should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. The  only  safeguard  is  to  buy  from  houses  of 
known  repute,  and  in  case  of  doubt  to  exact  a  written 
guarantee  of  purity  in  such  form  that  suit  can  be  main- 
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tained  in  case  a  chemical  analysis  misrepresentation.  All 
legitimate  crushers'  brands  cover  pure  oil,  and  as  a  ride 
the  oil  offered  by  paint  manufacturers  is  similarly  pure. 
but  there  are  in  existence  to-day  several  concerns,  which 
for  purposes  of  fraud,  have  adopted  corporate  titles 
closely  simulating  the  titles  of  legitimate  crushing  com- 
panies. 

It  is  always  safest  again,  except  where  the  purveying 
linn  is  personally  known,  to  buy  of  firms  whose  place  of 
business  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  buyer,  since 
it  is  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to  prosecute  a  suit 
for  damages  against  a  firm  or  corporation  in  a  foreign 
state. 

There  are  several  states  (e.  g.,  Pennsylvania,  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey)  laws  against  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  adulterated  linseed  oil.  These  laws  close 
the  home  market  to  adulterators,  but  leave  them  free  to 
pursue  their  nefarious  trade  in  other  states  without 
much  danger  of  interference  from  the  home  authorities. 

The  Pennsylvania  law,  which  is  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions to  that  of  the  other  states,  is  as  follows: 

"AN  ACT 
"TO  PREVENT  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  AND 

DECEPTION  IN  THE  SALE  OF,  LINSEED  OR 

FEANSEED  OIL. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    AND    SALE    OF    LINSEED    OIL 
REGULATED. 

"Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  person, 
firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture  or  mix  for  sale, 
sell  or  oiler  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
any  article  which  is  not  wholly  the  product  of  commer- 
cially pure  linseed  or  flaxseed.  Nor  shall  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  manufacture  or  mix  for  sale,  sell  or 
offer  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  any 
article  unless  the  oil  from  which  said  article  is  made  be 
wholly  the  product  of  commercially  pure  linseed  or  flax- 
seed, and  unless  the  same  has  been  heated  to  at  least  225 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

PROVISO. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  any  compound 
of  linseed  or  flaxseed.  Provided,  that  such  compound, 
if  it  imitates  in  appearance  and  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  shall  not  lie  manufactured 
or  mixed  for  sale,  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  under  the 
name  or  description  containing  the  words  ''linseed  oil'  or 
'flaxseed  oil.' 

VIOLATION   OF   THIS   ACT   A   MISDEMEANOR. 
FINE    AND    PENALTY. 

"Sec.  3.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  he  punished  lor  each  and  every  such  violation  with 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than   five 


hundred  dollars,  and,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  such 
fine,  shall  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days. 

DUTY  AND  POWER  OF  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

"Sec  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
said  secretary  and  his  assistants,  experts  and  chemists, 
and  others  appointed  by  him,  shall  have  access,  ingress 
and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  of  business  and  build- 
ings where  linseed  or, flaxseed  oil  is  kept  for  sale  or 
stored.  They  shall  also  have  the  power  and  authority  to 
open  any  tank,  barrel,  can  or  other  vessel  containing 
such  oil,  and  may  inspect  the  contents  thereof  and  take 
samples  therefrom  for  analysis. 

FIXED   PENALTY.      HOW   RECOVERABLE.      INJUNCTION. 

"Sec.  5.  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  who  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fines  herein  previously  described  for  each 
offense,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  Such  penalty  shall  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in 
any  court  of  the  state  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  an 
action  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  people  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  any  of  his  assistants,  and 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
department  of  said  secretary.  In  any  action  commenced 
for  the  recovery  of  such  penalties,  an  application  may 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  or  any  judge  thereof,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendant,  his  agents,  servants  or 
employes,  from  the  further  violation  of  this  act  during 
the  pendency  of  the.  action;  and  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  court,  or  judge,  to  grant  the  injunction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  injunctions  are  usually  granted  under 
the  rules  and  practice  of  such  court,  upon  proof  by  affi- 
davits that  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  such  viola- 
tion either  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  In  case  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  judgment  for 
the  penalty  or  penalties  demanded  in  the  complaint,  the 
judgment  shall  contain  a  permanent  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  defendant,  his  agents,  servants  and  employes 
from  any  further  violation  of  the  section  or  sections  on 
which  the  recovery  is  obtained. 

"Approved  the  23d  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1001. 

William  Stone. 

"The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  No.  62. 

"W.  W.  Griest, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Under  this  law  the  dealer  who  sells  the  adulterated 
product,  even  though  unwittingly,  is  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion. JTnder  these  circumstances,  it  behooves  him,  not 
only  to  believe  that  he  is  buying  pure  oil,  but  to  make 
sure  of  the  fact,  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  seller  of  the  oil.     Under  a  reasonable  inter- 
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prctation  of  the  law  ii  will  be  readily  seen  thai  purchase 
;it  a  concession  from  the  market  price  of  a  staple  like 
linseed  oil  would  constitute  a  prima  [uric  suspicion  of 
guilty  knowledge  of  fraud. 

This  circular  letter  is  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Faint  Club  of  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose: 

1.  Of  warning  the  consuming  and  distributing 
trade  against  the  disastrous  efEects  of  adulterated  oil. 

2.  Of  placing  them  on  their  guard  against  the 
fraudulent  practices  now  in  vogue,  particularly  by  pre- 
tended manufacturers  in  Ohio. 

3.  Of  acquainting  them  with  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  their  persona]  responsibilities  under  the  law  ; 
and 

4.  Of  showing  how  the  dangers  involved  may  be 
avoided. 

Very  respectfully, 
Tin-;  I'aixt  Club  op  Philadelphia. 
G.  B.  Eeckel.  Secretary. 


"How  much  will  the; 

ininitj  mo  i.  the  An 

the  bunch  of  violets  < 

Let  the  reader  p 


Florida  Roses  Ir\  The  Markets. 

Opportunity   For   Great  Industry. 

Florida  roses  in  Yankee  market*!  And  why  not? 
Florida  has  go  long  hold  the  banner  as  the  "Land  of 
Flowers"  thai  it  has  only  recently  occurred  to  her  na- 
ture-lovers that  it  is  the  hot-house  (lowers,  the  long- 
stemmed  roses  and  carnations  and  mammoth  bunched 
violets,  that  the  wealthy  consumers  demand. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  placards  in  glass- 
front  establishments,  as  well  as  in  the  curbstone  market 
stalls  of  northern  cities,  will  read,  "Florida  Cut  Flowers 
at  Cut  Prices/"' 

Each  year  Florida  is  growing  more  practical,  and 
this  picturesque  traffic  will  appeal  to  both  sentiment  and 
hard  dollars. 

With  the  advent  of  Florida's  palatial  hotels,  fashion 
has  moved  her  social  center  to  Florida  for  the  winter 
months.  Celebrities  famous  for  wealth  and  talent, 
women  known  on  both  continents  for  beauty  and  wit, 
fill  the  magnificent  east  coast  hotels.  The  social  whirl 
is  something  to  read  about,  and  winter  luxuries  at  stag- 
gering prices  are  among  the  triumphs  of  the  season,  and 
cut  flowers  come  in  for  a  point  of  prominence,  and  at 
enormous  cost,  when  men  and  women  of  multi-million- 
aire fame  vie  with  each  other  in  these  social  functions. 

Six  million  dollars'  worth  of  cut  flower.-  were  con- 
sumed by  the  American  people  to  do  honor  to  the  last 
Eastertide,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  lux- 
uries were  shipped  to  Florida  by  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia florists. 

Our  millionaire  tourists  must  .have  them,  and  the 
flower  stand,  in  the  resort  hotels  are  prepared  to  furnish 
them.     With  the  wealthy  tourist,  the  question  is  not, 


?"  hut  whirl,  will  plea 

i  Beauty  at  :  25  per  dozen  or 

in  the  threshold  of  many  of 
Florida's  magnificent  dining  apartments.. .  Adorning 
the  long  von-  of  damask  covered  tables  hr  sees  great  bou- 
quets of  roses  American  Beauty,  //«  France,  Jacque 
minot,  dr.,  and  hr  wonders  if  the  hotels  afford  such 
splendid  decorations. 

.Many  of  these  petaled  emblems  have  cost  more  than 
$25  (few  less  than  $10)  per  dozen.  What  more  delicate 
compliment  can  the  I  night  of  Wall  street  pay  to  "meh 
lady"  than  to  order  such  a  tribute  placed  on  her  table, 
and  how  the  dapper  Sambo  watches  his  rival  waiter  lest 
a  more  costly  centerpiece  finds  its  way  to  another  table, 
winch  perchance  may  mean  "dat  degemmen  which  gives 
de  American  Beauties"  will  likewise  he  more  lavish  in 
his  lips! 

And  now  the  wherefore— if  northern  culturiste  find 
profit  in  raising  flowers  for  Florida  shipment,  certainly 
Florida  must  find  a  great  deal  more  profit  in  raising 
flowers,  not  only  tor  her  tourists,  but  for  northern  con- 
sumption. The  raising  of  cut  flowers  in  Florida  for  the 
I  mied  Stale-"  consumption  must  soon  revolutionize  the 
flower  business,  ftn  I  a  the  Florida  orange  has  revolu- 
tionized the  orange  industry.  The  practicability  of  cut 
flowers  at  cut  prices  i,  (akin-  hold  of  certain  capitalists, 
and  the  scheme  of  raising  cheap  flowers  in  Florida  for 
northern  market-  i,  thrilling  the  souls  of  Yankee  belles, 
while  'I  strikes  terror  to  Jersey  and  Lou-  [sland  florists 
and  at  the  same  tin  e  brings  the  following  comment  from 
a  New  York  daily: 

"Apart  from  the  usual  proofs  of  common  sense,  no 
clearer  evidence  of  how  mud,  northern  florists  fear  the 
usurpation  of  their  rights  is  needed,  than  in  their  touchi- 
ness upon  the  subject." 

The  northern  florist  who  caters  to  the  satisfaction 
"r  estheticisrn  al  the  rate  of  $1  and  $2  per  rose  during 
the  wintry  months,  may  well  -row  restless,  for  the  most 
influential  Florida  nurserymen  say  there  will  he  millions 
in  the  Florida  industry. 

Florida  has  the  soil  and  the  climate— -northern  hot- 
house plants  -row  and  bloom  in  rugged  health  in  open- 
ground  culture— innocent  of  special  care  or  attention. 

In  the  North,  hothouses  must  he  kepi  heated  during 

the    Ion-    cold     month-    at    a    heav}     COSt    of    coal     hill-. 

Florida  would  require  seldom,  if  any,  artificial  heat,,  and 
with  the  same  trained  and  workmanlike  preparations  of 
flowers  lor  market,  as  displayed  by  northern  florists,  the 
most  timid  must  see  in  the  industry  a  suco 

The  violet  grows  to  perfection  in  the  open  air  in 
Florida,  ami  since  the  realm  of  fashion  decrees  the  mod- 
est flower  lo  hr  n  fitting  accessory  to  my  lady's  attire, 
thousands  of  belles  must  wear  them  at  u  cost  of  from 
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$2  to  $10  per  hunch,  and  as  for  the  rose,  so  luxuriantly 
does  it  grow  in  Florida,  being  cultivated  on  almost  any 
soil  and  at  any  point,  that  one  might  believe  it  native 
to  the  soil. 

The  cost  of  forcing  roses  in  the  winter  is  great,  and 
the  prices  paid  for  the  forced  buds  astounding. 

From  the  stars  upon  the  horizon,  what  roses  can 
rival  the  Marechal  Niel,  La  France  or  the  Jacqueminot1? 
They  are  the  armor-bearers  of  Flora's  field. 

The  Marechal  Niel.  blooming  shyly  at  the  North, 
can  be  seen  in  Florida,  covering  a  long  veranda  with  its 
deep-colored  buds.  From  a  single  bush  100  to  BOO  daily 
may  be  plucked.  This  rose  Juts  been  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  nurserymen  ever  since  its  introduction. 

Listen,  ye  bland  florists  of  northern  markets,  and 
then  ponder  upon  the  outcome  of  the  gold  mines  in  Flor- 
ida's blushing  soil.  On  Easter  morning  it  was  the 
writer's  privilege  to  attend  the  Sunday  school  services  in 
a  South  Florida  town.  The  fragrance  of  the  Marechal 
Mel  filled  the  room.  Great  clusters  of  the  peerless 
flower  adorned  the  pulpit  and  chancel,  while  it  seemed 
every  wee  tot  came  bearing  buds  or  clusters. 

Growing  in  such  riotous  splendor  on  their  mother's 
trellis,  little  value  was  attached,  only  as  the  childish 
fancy  was  pleased  for  a  little  while,  and  as  the  school 
hour  progressed  these  children  plucked  the  scented  pet- 
als, one  by  one,  and  cast  them  at  their  feet.  Passing 
out  of  the  charch  we  made  a  mental  comment  on  the 
rose-scattered  floor. 

Florida  is  destined  to  become,  and  soon,  an  Ameri- 
can Riviera,  when  smiling  maidens  and  blooming  mat- 
rons may  laugh,  in  the  faces  of  northern  florists  while 
they  luxuriate  in  cheap,  fresh  Florida  roses.  Northern 
cities  ivill  revel  in  "cheap  flowers,"  just  as  Parisians  do 
now. 

Beauty,  who  wears  the  flowers,  and  madam,  who  dec- 
orates her  ballroom,  will  prefer,  even  though  cost  were 
not  a  consideration,  the  Florida-grown  flowers,  for  an 
aroma  of  tropical  romance  will  belong  to  the  southern 
blooms. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  $12,000,000  invested 
in  the  floral  establishments  alone  that  handle  cut  flow- 
ers. It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  flower  business  in 
rior  la  promises  quick  returns  and  sure  profitsrand  will 
put  the  radiant  blooms  of  the  rarest  flowers  within  easy 
reach  of  every  northern  ballroom,  parlor  and  dinner 
table. 

One  mine  of  wealth  to  the  great  flower  trade  in 
northern  cities  is  the  rental  of  palms  and  tropical  plants 
for  wedding,  church  and  banquet  decorations — the 
plants  frequently  renting  at  a  sum  equal  to  half  their 
value.  In  the  rich  hammocks  of  Florida  grow  rarest 
exotics,  exquisite  feathery  grasses,  palms,  magnolias  and 


sweet-scented  jessamine  that  would  fairly  paralyze  a  pro- 
fessional florist  from  the  frost-bitten  north. 

If  the  growing  of  flowers  in  Florida  for  northern 
markets  will  not  make  a  paying  industry,  what  will? 

Minnie  Moore-Willson. 


15he  Purity  of  Otto  of  Rose. 

E.  J.  Parry  criticises  in  the  London  Chemist  and 
Druggist  the  paper  of  E.  M.  Holmes  on  otto  of" rose  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  portions  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Circular 
for  February.  "Otto  of  rose,"  he  writes,  "like  most  ex- 
pensive oriental  products,  has  always  been  and  still  is 
liable  to  gross  adulteration,  but  too  frequently  state- 
ments are  made,  innocently  or  from  interested  motives, 
that  this  adulteration  is  universal.  The  most  recent 
utterance  on  the  point  is  by  one  whose  bona  fides  is  above 
suspicion,  and  whose  authority  as  an  expert  in  materia 
medica  gives  anything  that  he  says  great  weight.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  consider  that  otto  of  rose  can- 
not, for  practical  purposes,  be  got  pure.  As  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  I  do  not  wish  to  read  into  the 
paper  more  than  the  author  intended  to  imply;  but  it 
seems  clear  that  he  considers  adulteration  of  otto  to  be 
practically  universal,  and  that  the  Bulgarians  are  alone 
responsible  for  it.  That  adulteration  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed has  been  acknowledged  by  all,  and  I  have  empha- 
sized the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  investigation  of  the  oil 
on  account  of  this  fact  in  my  book  on  The  Chemistry  of 
Essential  Oils  (pages  28S-290).  Since  those  pages  were 
written,  however,  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
examining  a  very  large  number  of  samples  obtained  from 
various  districts  in  the  Balkans,  and  from  different 
sources  (many  being  from  those  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  industry),  and  from  the  information  obtained  I  have 
come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  adulteration  is 
considerably  less  than  has  usually  been  considered.  The 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
adulteration  of  oil  of  lemon  (which  practice  is  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent  in  this  country,  and  which  we 
always  credit  the  Sicilians  with)  a  considerable  amount 
of  "reducing"  of  otto  of  rose  is  done  in  England.  For- 
merly, when  the  exportation  of  otto  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  merchants,  they  were  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  sinners,  and  the  less  honest  among 
the  producers  followed  their  example ;  but  as  the  trade 
got  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  producers,  the 
quality  of  the  otto  improved  generally,  so  that  to-day 
one  can  obtain  pure  otto  of  rose  in  quantity  if  one  cares 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  or  one  can  obtain  adulterated 
or  pure  lavender,  spike  and  thyme  oils  from  the  South 
of  France.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  the  firm  one 
buys  from  and  the  price  one  pays."     Mr.  Parry  presents 
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in  support  of  his  contention  observations  of  his  own  on 
rose  oils  from  various  sources.  He  concludes  that  the 
"whole  question  of  adulteration  of  otto  of  rose  must 
necessarily  resolve  itself  largely  into  one  of  price."'  He 
thinks  that  all  large  consumers  who  use  otto  of  rose  and 
understand  Us  value  can  get  genuine  otto  which  has  not 
been  tampered  with. 


From  The  National  Laundry  Journal. 

If  the  price  of  tallow  continues  to  soar  upward,  the 
price  of  soap  must  of  a  necessity  soar  also.  The  big 
packers  are  out  for  all  they  can  get,  and  some  of  them 
are  manufacturing  soap  for  laundry  purposes  also.  If 
they  succeed  in  thrusting  the  price  of  tallow  up  to  a  top 
notch  there  will  be  so  little  profit  in  soap  making  that 
some  of  our  best  advertisers  will  be  thrust  out  of  the 
market.  It  is  charged  that  there  is  a  soap  combine  and 
that  the  big  soap  makers  are  in  it.  Of  this  we  know 
nothing,  but  we  feel  an  injustice  will  be  done  some  of 
the  smaller  laundry  soap  makers  unless  they  can  organ- 
ize for  self-protection.  It  is  through  the  natural  course 
of  events  that  come  with  prosperous  times  in  all  lines 
of  business,  still  a  halt  should  be  called  against  excessive 
prices  of  articles  that  enter  into  commercial  life  of  a 
necessity  and  cannot  be  controlled  or  prevented  by  the 
smaller  dealers  and  manufacturers.  But  laundrymen 
need  soap  and  must  have  it  at  any  cost,  therefore  they 
must  stand  the  blunt  of  it  by  taking  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet. 

Determination  of  Caustic  Alkalies. 

{Continued.) 

II.      DETERMINATION    OF   THE    ALKALINE    CARBONATE    IN 
PRESENCE   OF    SODIUM   BISCARBONATE. 

The  principal  processes  in  use  are : 

1.  Take  the  alkalimetric  percentage  of  the  sample 
examined,  and  determine,  on  the  other  hand  the  car- 
bonic acid  according  to  the  process  of  Fresenius  and 
Will,  or  some  other.  These  two  elements  allow  of  the 
calculation  of  the  percentage  in  bicarbonate  and  in 
neutral  carbonate. 

Instead  of  determining  the  carbonic  acid  gravime- 
trically,  it  may  be  precipitated,  after  addition  of  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia,  by  the  chloride  of  barium  or  of  cal- 
cium, and  the  earthy  alkaline  carbonate  precipitated 
may  be  titrated  alkalimetrically. 

2.  The  process  of  Mehus  consists  on  one  hand  of 
the  determination  of  the  total  alkalimetric  percentage. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  quantity  of  pure  caustic  soda,  free 
from  carbonate,  equivalent  to  the  alkalimetric  percent- 
age found,  is  added  to  another  part  of  the  matter  tested. 

The  bicarbonate  is  converted  thus  into  neutral  car- 
bonate, and  if  the  sample  is  is  exclusively  composed  of 


bicarbonate,  all  the  soda  will  be  converted  into  neutral 
carbonate. 

If  contrariwise,  there  is  neutral  carbonate  in  the  pro- 
duct examined,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  the  caustic 
soda  will  remain  free,  and  will  be  determined  alkali- 
metrically after  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  by  bar- 
ium chloride,  either  on  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtered 
liquor;  or  simply,  according  to  lunge,  after  having  di- 
luted to  a  determined  volume,  shaken  and  allowed  to 
rest,  on  a  volume  of  the  clarified  liquor;  or>  still  again, 
by  one  of  the  processes  mentioned  above  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  alkalies  in  presence  of  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. 

Soda  may  also  be  added  in  solution,  titrated  in  ex- 
cess, and  after  treatment  with  barium  chloride  this  ex- 
cess determined,  which  allows  the  estimation  of  the  soda 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  the  bicarbonate  into 
neutral  carbonate. 

2.  Take  the  total  alkalimetric  percentage  of  the 
matter  to  be  tested;  on  the  other  hand,  determine  the 
bicarbonate  directly  by  addition  of  a  titrated  solution 
of  soda,  with  tests  by  touch  with  nitrate  of  silver  until 
a  dark  brown  spot  appears  (Lunge). 

Such  are  the  principal  operative  methods  now  in  use. 
But  a  new  method  has  been  tried,  applicable  both  to 
the  determination  of  the  alkali  in  presence  of  carbon- 
ates, as  of  carbonates  in  presence  of  bicarbonates. 

This  is  based  on  the  employment  of  acid  sulphate  of 
potassium,  which  reacts,  cold  on,  neutral  alkaline  car- 
bonates, according  to  the  reaction  Ka2C03-|-KHS04= 
XaHC03+KNaS04. 

The  alkaline  bicarbonate  and  the  neutral  alkaline 
sulphate  are  without  action  on  the  customary  alkali- 
metric indicators. 

,  We  believe  a  priori  that  this  method  is  applicable  to 
alkalies  in  presence  of  carbonates.  At  first,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  prepare  a  titrated  solution  of  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium.  Then,  the  process  may  be  by  mixture  in 
definite  proportions  of  titrated  solutions  of  caustic 
potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  using  pure  acid  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  taking  care  to  titrate  the  solution 
of  the  latter  with  a  typical  titrated  solution  of  caus- 
tic soda.  This  titration  may  be  made  by  pouring  the 
alkaline  solution  into  a  known  volume  of  solution  of 
acid  sulphate  having  the  addition  of  phenolphtalein. 
For  tests  of  great  precision,  it  is  preferable  to  deter- 
mine gravimetrically  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  potas- 
sium of  the  acid  sulphate. 

Having  thus  a  titrated  solution  of  potassium  bisul- 
phate,  the  operation  may  be  conducted  as  follows : 

A.      DETERMINATION  OF  THE  FREE  ALKALI  IN  PRESENCE 
OF   ALKALINE   CARBONATES. 

Determine  the  total  alkalimetric  percentage  in  the 
ordinary  way;  then,  titrate,  cold,  an  aliquot  portion  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  matter  to  be  analyzed  having 
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the  addition  of  phenolphtalein,  with  the  solution  of  cold 
sulphate  up  to  decoloration. 

A  double  reaction  will  take  place;  on  one  hand,  the 
formation  of  neutral  sulphate  by  the  action  of  the  free 
alkali  on  the  acid  sulphate,  with  elimination  of  water; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  neutral  sulphate 
and  of  bicarbonate  by  the  action  of  acid  sulphate  on  the 
neutral  carbonate. 

A  known  weight  of  the  product  to  be  tested  is  dis- 
solved in  a  determined  volume  of  water;  an  aliquot 
portion  is  taken,  to  which  are  added  some  drops  of 
alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphtalein  and  titration  is 
effected  with  the  titrated  solution  of  bisulphate  until 
decoloration.  The  necessary  data  for  eliminating  the 
percentage  in  alkali  and  in  carbonate  are  thus  obtained. 

Supposing  the  product  to  be  tested  a  sodium  salt, 
there  will  be,  according  to  what  has  been  stated,  two 
simultaneous  reactions,  which  have  been  explained 
above,  and  which  we  unite  in  one  equation: — NaOH-f- 
Na2C03  +  2KHS04=2KNaS04  +  NaHC03  +  H20, 
whence  272  grams  KITS04,  corresponding  to  69  grains 
Na,  it  being  claimed  that  the  acid  sulphate  is  without 
action  on  the  bicarbonate  formed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  alkalimetric  percent- 
age gives,  on  titrating  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid: 
— 2NaOH  +  Na2C03  +  2S04H2=2Na2S04  +  C02^ 
+2H20;  whence  196  grams  S04H2,  corresponding  to 
92  gr.  Na ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  total  quantity  of  sodium 
present   (in  the  state  of  oxide  and  carbonate). 

By  difference  between  the  sodium  determined  by  the 
acid  alkalimetric  titration  and  the  sodium  determined 
by  the  acid  sulphate,  we  have  the  sodium  found  in  the 
product  examined  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  conse- 
quently the  percentage  of  carbonate.  The  percentage 
in  alkali  is  determined  by  difference. 

3.      DETERMINATION    OE    CARBONATES    IN    PRESENCE    OE 
BICAB.BONATES. 

Dissolve  a  known  weight  of  the  product  to  be  tested 
in  a  determined  volume  of  water  and  titrate,  cold,  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  solution,  having  the  addition  of  phen- 
olphtalein in  the  solution  of  bisulphate,  until  decolora- 
tion. 

Thus  the  sodium  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate, and  by  difference  from  the  total  sodium  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  alkalimetric  titration  of  the  pro- 
duct, the  sodium  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate  is  deter- 
mined. For  the  titration,  it  is  recommended  to  pour  the 
bisulphate  into  the  alkaline  solution,  and  not  the  op- 
posite: otherwise,  the  bicarbonate  formed  may,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  great  .excess  of  acid  sulphate,' possibly  under- 
go a  partial  decomposition. 

Tests  have  been  made  by  using  deeinormal  solutions 
of  bisulphate,  and  as  indicator  phenolphtalein,  oper- 
ating the  titration  cold. 


In  view  of  the  approximate  results  of  the  process, 
it,  in  our  opinion,  deserves  the  attention  of  chemists. 
There  would  be  occasion  to  study  the  action  of  the  bis- 
ulphate in  more  or  less  concentrated  solution  on  the 
bicarbonate  formed,  and  ascertain  precisely  the  modus 
operandi  for  obtaining  an  absolute  concordance  of  data. 
This  appears  to  us  the  more  important,  because  the 
bicarbonate  is  not  a  stable  salt  in  aqueous  solution ;  the 
stability  depending  on  concentration  and  temperature. 

An  example  of  the  process  may  be  cited.  A  deeinor- 
mal solution  of  neutral  carbonate,  having  addition  of 
phenolphtalein,  and  titrated  with  the  bisulphate  until 
decoloration,  at  the  temperature  of  25  deg.  C,  became 
rose  colored  again  at  the  end  of  five  minutes ;  it  took  on 
a  red  coloration  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  By  the 
same  titration,  operated  until  decoloration  at  1  deg.  C, 
the  solution  became  red  again,  on  heating  over  a  Bunsen 
burner,  by  renewal  of  neutral  carbonate  in  consequence 
of  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate. 

We  think  that  helianthine  may  also  be  employed  as 
an  indicator.  This  is  insensible  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  in  certain  proportion  acts  on  phenol- 
phtalein.— Bevue  de  Chimie  Industrielle. 


Cartridges  In  So&p 

Writing  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool 
<  'aari/T,  a  correspondent  states  that  he  had  been  paying 
a  visit  to  Notre  Dame,  and  was  rambling  through  a 
little  street  at  the  side  of  the  cathedral — Bue  de  Cloitre 
— when  he  perceived  in  a  chemist's  shop  an  object  re- 
sembling a  huge  square  Gruyere  cheese  with  an  elabor- 
ate label.  Tbe  object  was  a  block  of  common  soap,  per- 
forated and  honey-combed.  According  to  the  label  the 
block  was  an  "echantillon"  of  many  that  had  made  their 
way  into  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  for  "nos 
chers  amis  les  Boers."  It  was  soap  serving  as  the  re- 
ceptacle of  smuggled  cartridges^. 


Transfer  of  TreLde-Ma.rks. 

So  far  as  the  transferability  of  a  trade-mark  is  con- 
cerned, the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  in  the  Severy 
case  {supra)  that  a  trademark  is  not  of  itself  property 
that  can  be  transferred,  and  the  right  to  use  it  cannot 
be  assigned  except  as  incidental  to  the  transfer  of  the 
business  or  property  in  connection  with  which  it  has 
been  used.  A  transfer  of  the  right  to  use  it  in  con- 
nection with  a  different  article  or  one  of  a  different 
manufacture  would  result  in  deceiving  the  public  as  to 
the  article  or  its  origin,  which  it  is  the  sole  legitimate 
purpose  of  a  trade-mark  to  prevent,  and  a  transfer  will 
not  be  protected  for  such  use  by  a  court  of  equity. 
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MetaJ  Polishes. 

{Continued.) 

It  is  desirable  now  to  consider  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses through  which  the  raw  materials  pass  in  order  to 
transform  them  into  the  finished  and  saleable  article. 
As  a.  rule,  three  distinct  operations  are  necessary.  These 
are: — (1)  powdering,  (2)  sifting,  (3)  pressing  or 
moulding.  All  grades  of  blacklead  or  graphite  which 
are  to  he  used  for  stove  polish  making  must  be  reduced 
to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  lustre  from  the  finished  article. 
Only  dry-grinding  methods  are  applicable  in  this  case, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  graphite  is  ground  in 
water  it  loses  its  lustre.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  so-called 
blacklead  powder  is  examined  under  the  miscroscope,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  innumerable  flakes  or  facets, 
the  surface  of  which  has  become  burnished  by  the  pow- 
dering process.  For  this  reason  the  ordinary  edge- 
runner  mill  has  for  long  been  considered  the  most  suit- 
able mechanism  by  which  to  effect  the  grinding.  The 
runners  should  he  stone — either  granite  or  Derbyshire 
stone — and  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  bed  of  the  pan 
stone  also,  although  it  is  quite  permissible  to  have  the 
latter  of  iron.  The  mill  should  not  be  too  long,  a  dia- 
meter of  two  to  four  feet  being  ample  in  most  cases. 
When  very  large  mills  are  used,  the  powdered  product 
is  liable  to  he  of  extremely  uneven  composition,  and  the 
sifting  process  is  thereby  rendered  more  difficult.  The 
proposition  of  water  or  glycerine  which  if  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  to  add  during  powdering  should  be 
accutely  judged,  sufficient  being  added  to  prevent  the 
material  flying  about  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  not 
enough  to  cause  the  product  to  become  pasty  or  to  lose 
its  lustre. 

The  process  of  sifting  follows  on  the  powdering  pro- 
cess. It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  stove  polish 
depends  largely  on  the  smallness  of  the  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed;  therefore,  as  the  grinding  under 
the  edge-runner  is  certain  to  leave  a  proportion  of  parti- 
cles of  considerable  size,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  these 
if  a  first-rate  article  is  required.  It  may  be  said  that 
at  once  that  many  stove  polishes  are  made  from  mater- 
ials that  have  not  been  sifted,  and  of  course  the  neces- 
sity for  this  process  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
care  with  which  the  powdering  has  been  conducted,  as 
well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  article  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce. 

There  are  various  forms  of  sifters  on  the  market. 
Among  them  are  brush  sifters,  in  which  a  spiral  brush 
forces  the  small  particles  through  a  wire-gauze  screen; 
centrifugal  sifters,  in  which  the  powdered  material  is 
enclosed  in  a  wire-gauze  cylinder  which  is  rapidly  ro- 
tated, thereby  causing  the  finer  particles  to  escape ;  and, 
vibrating  sieves  or  riddles,  which,  although  the  simplest 


in  their  action,  are  suitable  only  Eor  the  separation  of 
moderately  coarse  particles. 

The  presses  and  moulding  machines  are  so  numer- 
ous in  form  that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an 
article  like  the  present  to  do  more  than  simply  refer  to 
them.  They  vary  not  only  in  the  mechanical  devices 
adopted  to  produce  the  pressure,  hut  also  in  their  suit- 
ability fOr  various  classes  of  stove  polish.  There  are 
hand  pi-esses  actuated  by  a  rack  and  pinion  movement, 
by  a  level-,  or  by  a  screw;  there  are  large  power  presses 
of  varying  construction,  and  there  are  numerous  modifi- 
cations of  the  hydraulic  press. 

The  highly-polished  blackleads  of  to-day  owe  their 
brilliant  lustre  in  no  small  measure  to  the  powerful 
presses  now  in  vogue.  Pressing  and  burnishing  thus 
form  one  operation. 

The  following  are  selected  recipes  for  cake  black- 
leads,  and  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples: — 

(1)  Fine  Quality  Dry  Store  Polish-^  Parts. 
Selected  Ceylon  graphite  100 
American  gas  black  10 
Acetic  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 

of  water  2 

(2)  Another  Method—  Parts. 
Good  Ceylon  graphite  100 
Austrian  graphite  50 
American  gas  black  5 
Treacle  1 
Glycerine,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 

water  A  sufficiency. 

(3)  Another  Method—  Parts. 
Good  Ceylon  graphite  100 
Powdered  ivory  black  20 
Green  copperas  40 
Glycerine,  diluted  with  twice  its  hulk  of 

water  A  sufficiency. 

METAL  POLISHES. 

The  articles  which  are  used  to  impart  a  brilliant 
polish  to  brass,  copper,  steel,  and  other  metallic  sur- 
faces, may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

(1)  Dry  polishing  powders; 

(2)  Polishing  pastes  and  compositions. 
Polisliinrj  Powders.. — Numerous  substances  are  used 

as  scouring  or  burnishing  agents  for  metalwork.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  whiting,  powdered  rotlenstone, 
powdered  bathbrick,  Tripoli  powder,  powdered  pumice- 
stone,  putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin),  powdered  emery, 
powdered  oxide  of  iron  (colcothar,  crocus,  rouge,  &c), 
calcined  magnesia,  bone  dust,  &c. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  any  material  which  is 
selected  as  a  polishing  agent  should  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  impalpable  fineness.  The  means  to  be  adopted  to 
secure  this  will,  of  necessity,  vary  in  the  case  of  differ- 
ent substances,  and  this  is  outside  the  scope  of  an  article 
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like  the  present.  As  a  rule,  the  various  dry  materials 
specified  above  can  be  purchased  in  a  condition  suitable 
for  the  purpose  now  vmded  consideration. 

The  selection  of  a  particular  polishing  material  will 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  product  which  it  is  desired 
to  prepare,  and  will  also  be  influenced  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  nature  of  the  metallic  surface  on  winch 
the  polish  is  intended  to  be  used.  Thus  for  a  hard 
surface,  such  as  steel  or  brass,  a  selected  oxide  of  iron, 
or  emery  powder,  or  powdered  bathbrick  is  suitable; 
for  a  softer  surface,  such  as  copper,  a  less  gritty  ma- 
terial will  have  to  be  used,  and  whiting,  putty-powder, 
or  some  similar  substance  may  be  chosen.  For  plate- 
powders,  again,  the  materials  have  to  be  still  more  care- 
fully selected,  and  there  must  be  absolute  fineness  in  the 
texture  of  the  powder.  Specially  prepared  rouge,  which 
is  a  preparation  of  one  of  the  softer  oxides  of  iron  con- 
taining a  very  small  proportion  of  silica,  or  putty- 
powder,  or  finely  powdered  bone  dust,  will  usually  find 
a  place  in  powders  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  are  typical  recipes  for  various  classes 
of  dry  polishing  preparations  : — 

(1)  Polishing  Powder  for  Steel  or  Brass — 

Parts. 
Colcothar  100 

Emery  flour  50 

Eottenstone  50 

For  softer  metals  increase  the  colcothar,  and  de- 
crease the  other  ingredients. 

For  brass  or  copper  polish  a  small  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid  may  be  added,  say,  5  per  cent,  of  the  other 
ingredients.  It  must  then  be  remembered  that  the  mix- 
ture is  poisonous. 

(2)  Knife  Polish—  Parts. 
Emery  flour  20 
Powdered  bathbrick  100 
Powdered  middle  purple  oxide  of  iron  20 

The  proportions  may  be  varied  according  to  cost, 
and  cheapening  material,  such  as  brickdust,  is  often 
introduced. 

(3)  Silver  and  Plate  Polish —  Parts. 
Paris  white  50  . 
Bone  dust  50 

(4)  Silver  and  Plate  Polish— 

Calcined  magnesia  20 

Putty-powder  50 

(5)  Silver  and  Plate  Polish — 

Calcined  magnesia  100 

Finely  powdered  rouge  20 

Polishing  Pastes  and  Compositions. — Owing  to 
their  convenience,  and  the  absence  of  dust  connected 
with  their  use,  these  materials  are  now  extremely  popu- 
lar, and  are  used  in  large  quantities.  They  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  one  or  more  of  the  dry  powders  al- 


ready referred  to  mixed  with  sufficient  oily  or  greasy 
matter  to  form  a  paste.  There  is  great  scope  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  medium  with  which  to  mix  the 
dry  material.  Tallow,  either  alone  or  blended  with  one 
of  the  animal  oils,  is  an  excellent  medium,  as  it  pos- 
sesses properties  which  render  it  an  approved  protector 
of  metals,  especially  iron  or  steel.  Crude  paraffin  scale 
unrefined  paraffin  wax)  also  makes  a  good  medium;  so, 
too,  does  one  of  the  thicker  mineral  oils  solidified  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  paraffin  wax.  Stearine 
and  stearic  acid  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  these 
substances  are  not  suitable  for  the  finer  polishing  pastes, 
as  they  are  acid  in  nature. 

The  process  consists  in  melting  the  medium  which 
has  been  selected  and  in  stirring  in  the  dry  powder. 
The  mixture  is  then  run  into  the  boxes  in  which  it  is 
sold.  Small  quantities  of  scenting  substances  are  us- 
uallv  added  to  mask  the  odor  of  the  medium. 


A  Poet  In  A  Soa.p  Factory. 

The  visit  of  a  practical  soap  manufacturer  to  a  soap 
factory  of  another  firm,  is  always  interesting  to  the 
former,  even  though  not  necessarily  very  instructive. 
But  such  visits  are  not  frequent,  and  the  impressions 
they  call  forth  never  yet  fotind  their  way  into  print, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  will. 

The  general  newspaper  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  does  not  understand  anything  (to  speak  of)  of 
the  practical  points  to  be  seen  on  such  an  occasion,  is 
invited — or  invites  himself — somewhat  freely  to  such 
visits,  is  admitted  more  freely  too,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  visit  he  breaks  forth  into  an  enthusiastic  and  very 
indefinite  report  for  his  newspaper,  into  which  enter 
invariably  the  same  expressions  of  "huge  tanks",  "ab- 
sence of  odor'',  "immense  blocks  of  soap",  "valuable 
perfumes",  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  one  such  description  seems 
to  be  a  pattern  for  all  the  others.  Such  reports  are 
fully  as  -uninteresting  as  a  corresponding  report  from 
the  pen  of  a  practical  man  would  be  interesting. 

But  recently  a  writer  of  a  third  variety — signing 
himself  "Quiz"  in  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist — 
visited  one  of  the  prominent  soap  factories  in  England. 
If  he  is  a  practical  soap  man,  he  does  not  show  it,  but 
he  certainly  appears  to  be  a  poet  and  his  report  is  on 
a  new  and  hitherto  unexplored  order  altogether,  so  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  reproduce  his  des- 
cription of  what  he  saw.     Here  goes: 

"Yes,  this  is  the  honeysuckle  and  these  are  the  bees. 
And  here  we  are  in  the  hive.  Rather  a  large  hive,  you 
say.  True;  but  then  there  is  an  army  of  bees  and 
tons — tons  of  honey.  But,  of  course,  I  am  only  speak- 
ing metaphorically.  You  see,  my  honey  is  not  sweet; 
yet  it  is  sweet,  for  it  is  sweetly  pure.  And  it  looks,  in 
its  little  tablet-blocks,  nice  enough  to  eat.     But  it  is 
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not  usually  eaten,  because  it  is — well,  it  is  soap  !  And 
the  bees?  Are  they  all  working-  bees?  Yes,  and  hard 
ones,  too,  for  they  are  as  industrious  over  their  soap 
as  bees  over  their  honey.  They  each  earnestly  take 
their  part  in  its  synthesis;  they  work  and  mould  it  into 
final  shape,  embellish  it  and  send  it  forth,  so  that  pur- 
ity may  be  synonymous  with  Erasmic,  Erasmic  with 
perfection,  and  perfection  with  beauty. 

"And,  therefore,  the  more  striking  the  incongruous 
circumstances  under  which  the  Erasmic  soaps  are  pro- 
duced. For,  whereas  within  their  home  purity  and  the 
sweetest  odors  prevail,  without  there  are  the  dust  and 
spent  vapors  of  a  large  industrial  center.  That  center 
is  unromantic  Warrington,  the  home,  the  spacious  one 
provided  by  the  colossal  works  of  Messrs.  J.  Crosfield 
.and  Sons,  Limited,  whose  enormous  output  of  toilet 
Soaps  is  practically  entirely  taken  by  the  Erasmic  Com- 
pany, Limited.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
popularity  of  these  saponaceous  toilet  products?  Why 
does  the  name  "Erasmic"  call  to  the  feminine  mind  in 
all  parts  of  these  islands,  thoughts  of  delicious  ebulli- 
tion, and  what  is  it  in  these  products  which  has  pinned 
unto  them  public  favor  in  such  bountiful  measure? 
The  questions  are  soon  answered  when  you  go  to  Bank 
Quay,  Warrington,  where  you  get  insight  into  the  vast 
undertaking,  and  find  the  key  to  the  mystery  in  the 
striving  after  excellence  that  is  evidenced  on  all  sides. 
That  the  endeavor  is  successful  in  its  object  is  attested 
by  the  elegantly  fine  appearance  of  the  contents  of  those 
stacks  of  trays  by  the  stamping  machines,  wherein  are 
the  Peerless,  the  De  Luxe,  the  Elite,  and  the  white 
Erasmic  soaps.  Are  not  these  the  perfection  of  milled 
soaps?  Do  not  their  uniformity  and  brilliancy,  their 
color,  their  emollient  characteristics,  their  fine  delicate 
odors,  and  the  gloriousness  of  the  sheen,  justify  an 
affirmative  reply? 

"Let  me  wander  through  this  palace  of  perfection 
and  get  an  inkling  of  the  processes  which  have  for  their 
ultimate  purpose  the  dual  functions  of  flattering  the 
eye  and  deterging  the  body.  After  wending  my  way 
across  the  yard,  taking  care  not  to  trip  over. those  rails 
1  which  permit  three  iron  steeds  to  locomote  around  the 
works,  I  find  myself  looking  down  from  a  tremendous 
expanse  of  concrete — the  first  floor  of  a  huge  ware- 
house— on  to  a  fleet  of  steamers  in  the  Mersey  below. 
These  steamers  are  the  property  of  the  firm,  and  one — 
the  "Gertrude" — was  at  the  time  loading  up  silicate  of 
soda.  They  are  important  units  in  the  great  enter- 
prise I  am  about  to  inspect.  After  watching  "Gertie" 
gradually  receiving  her  full  of  silicate,  with  the  help 
of  one  of  the  several  hydraulic  cranes  which  jut  over 
this  riverside  wharf,  I  proceed  upstairs,  to  find  another 
fireproof  area  as  long  as  a  moderate  sized  street,  cov- 
ered by  barrels  of  tallow  and  oils.     These  barrels,  if 


Billed  with  a  generally-appreciated  beverage,  would  hold 
enough  to  keep  a  good-sized  licensed  house  going  for 
a,  week  or  two.  I  find  on  the  third  floor  more  tallow, 
and  when,  as  I  go  higher,  there  is  a  fourth  assortment 
of  barrels  of  the  same  material,  I  begin  to  realize  some- 
what the  stupendous  undertaking  bafore  me  in  des- 
cribing these  works.  However,  I  take  off  my  coat,  so 
to  speak,  and  manfully  mount  another  flight  of  stairs 
to  the  spacious  flat  roof,  which  contributes  a  fifth  stor- 
age area  to  this  extensive  warehouse.  From  this  dizzy 
eminence  I  survey  the  works  below.  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared, after  what  I  have  already  seen,  to  find  an  ex- 
pansive array  of  roofs,  but  scarcely  the  far-stretching 
planes  of  glass  and  slate  before  me  now.  I  am  told 
of  the  lovely  scenic  views  the  surrounding  country 
affords  from  this  height,  but,  by  reason  of  the  fog,  they 
are  not  then  apparent.  I  also  have  specially  indicated 
to  me  the  lengthy  top  of  the  milling  room,  the  glycerine 
department,  the  chemical  works  and  the  place  where 
the  salt  is  recovered.  I  observe  the  close  juxtaposition 
of  the  main  railway  line  to  the  works  and  the  large 
tanks  the  firm's  engineer-employees  have  built  for  sup- 
plying water  to  the  boilers.  Also,  I  notice  that  the 
electric  light  is  made  on  the  premises.  Later  on,  I 
pass  through  the  printing  works,  and  it  seems  to  me 
everything  appertaining  directly  or  indirectly  to  soap- 
making  is  done  within  the  bounds  of  Messrs.  Crosiield's 
works. 

"The  next  time  I  am  making  a  note  I  have  just 
been  looking  into  a  big  tank  of  "tallow,  and  I  have  had 
explained  to  me  the  method  of  melting  this  substance 
out  of  the  casks  by  steam  pressure — one  of  the  latest 
ideas  of  this  country.  The  tallow,  into  whose  liquid 
depths  I  have  gazed,  is,  I  am  assured,  like  all  that  em- 
ployed in  the  factory,  the  best  white  Australian  the 
market  can  provide.     From  these  tanks,  the  melted  fat 

I  see  conveyed  to  the  pans,  where,  in  suitable  quanti- 
ties, it  is  saponified  with  the  proper  amount  of  alkali, 
by  which  means  the  glycerides  comprising  the  tallow 
are  transformed  into  salts  of  fatty  acids — soap — and 
glycerine.  At  the  time  of  our  inspection,  one  of  the 
big  pans  is  bubbling  full  of  Erasmic  soap.     There  are 

II  large  soap  pans  erected  between  this  floor  and  the 
one  below  it,  and  in  those  of  160  tons  capacity  we  have 
two  of  the  biggest  in  the  world.  But  upstairs  I  stand 
in  a  passage  flanked  on  each  side  by  16  more  pans, 
about  100  tons  capacity  each.  Up  here  they  make  that 
"Perfection",  "Good  Judge",  and  "Gipsy  Brown",  and 
the  other  varieties  that  have  brought  fame  to  Messrs. 
Crosfield. 

"From  these  leviathans  of  the  pan-world  I  watch 
the  pumps  elevate  the  liquid  soap  on  the  completion 
of  the  saponification  process,  and  after  separation  from 
lye  and  glycerine,  into  a  mixer,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed ;  from  there  along  the  shoots  a  river  of  soap  flows 
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to  the  cooling  frames — large  sheet-iron  boxes  with  re- 
movable sides,  each  holding  about  %  ton  of  soap.  The 
serried  ranks  of  these  coolers  seem  endless — there  are 
row  upon  row.  I  counted  a  few  hundred  and  then  got 
tired.  Some  soap  had  stood  in  these  coolers  for  about 
three  or  four  days — the  period  depends  on  the  state  of 
atmosphere  and  the  quality  of  the  soap.  The  sides 
were  then  removed  and  I  stood  beside  a  vertical  slab  of 
soap  as  tall  as  myself.  From  another  which  had  been 
allowed  further  cooling,  a  workman  made  modest  de- 
mands with  a  stretched  wire  of  75-lb.  bars  at  a  time, 
intended  ultimately  for  export.  I  left  him  with  his 
truck  full  of  these,  to  see  how  the  stock  Erasmic  soap 
is  metamorphosised  by  the  aid  of  suitable  machinery, 
into  those  exquisite  tablets  which  are  acknowledged 
among  the  best  for  toilet  use.  I  see,  first  of  all,  the 
soap  now  quite  pure  and  wholly  free  from  uncombined 
alkali,  after  it  has  been  properly  dried  and  cut  into 
innumerable  shreds  by  means  of  a  large  cutter.  The 
shavings  are  then  transferred  to  a  revolving  cutter, 
where  the  perfume  and  any  other  ingredients  are  added 
and  thoroughly  incorporated.  Then,  shortly  after- 
wards, I  see  it  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  getting  longer  and 
longer  every  moment.  From  the  cutter  the  soap  has 
been  forced  through  the  plodder  or  cannon — a  kind 
of  squeezing  it  by  pressure  through  a  die-plate — and 
the  resulting  traveling  rod  is  cut,  as  it  develops,  into 
suitable  lengths.  Those  lengths  are  stacked  and  con- 
veyed to  one  of  the  many  stamping  machines  in  this 
department,  where  they  are  cut  into  cakes,  stamped 
into  the  tablets  of  Erasmic  soap  so  eagerly  sought  by 
the  public. 

"I  look  at  those  that  have  just  resulted  from  this, 
the  most  scientific  method  of  producing  soap.  I  am 
struck  by  their  beautiful  glossy  appearance, -their  wax- 
like finish.  The  artistic  tinting  cannot  pa'ss  an  observ- 
ant eve,  and  the  delicate  odors  of  the  various  kinds  are 
pleasing  to  the  most  sensitive  of  olfactory  organs.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  this  process  that  it  produces  a 
hard  cake,  which  does  not  wear  away  rapidly  when 
used,  and  another  feature  is  that  it  allows  the  per- 
fumes to  be  added  in  large  quantity,  without  consid- 
erably increasing  the  expense,  by  reason  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  losses  arising  from  evaporation  when  the 
scents  are  added  to  hot  soap.  And  more  than  this,  by 
the  very  absence  of  heat  the  perfumes  are  finer,  richer, 
and  more  lasting — as  I  find  from  samples  taken  from 
stock  before  me. 

"It  sounds  simple  to  say  the  perfumes  are  added, 
and  it  is  a  simple  operation  when  you  have  the  per- 
fume. But  it  is  a  case  of  first  catching  your  hare. 
And  in  this  instance  that  rodent  wants  a  deal  of  catch- 
ing, and  the  knack  of  doing  so  is  only  in  the  hands 
of  those  few  who  combine  the  gift  of  identifying  rare 


odors  with  a  genius  for  blending  them  and  a  complete 
odorographic  knowledge.  One  of  the  many  wonderful 
things  in  the  wonderful  palace  I  am  passing  through, 
and  one  wherein  all  laymen  love  to  revel,  is  the  per- 
fume laboratory.  Here  seem  congregated  the  scents 
of  the  universe — the  loveliest  odorants  nature  can  yield 
or  science  produce.  Here,  from  the  assortment  at  all 
hands  of  the  world's  perfumery  delights,  the  genius  of 
the  blenders  produce  the  charming  odors  by  which  the 
particular  brands  of  soap  we  are  interested  in,  have 
won  fame.  What  a  number  of  scents  must  constitute 
the  "Peerless"  perfume,  which  is  worshipped  by  women 
and  men!  But  a  meagre  acquaintance  with  the  per- 
fumers' art  enables  you  to  recognize  some  of  the  "scents 
divine  all  scents  excelling"  in  this  room,  the  value  of 
the  contents  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Some  indication  of  this,  however,  are  those  "jewels  ki 
a  ten-times  barred-up  chest",  which  serves  as  a  loyal 
preserver  of  the  most  expensive  ones.  Here  I  have 
before  me  a  fortune  in  a  small  space,  including  about 
£5,000  worth  of  pure  otto  of  rose  and  of  musk.  In 
this  laboratory  250.  kilos,  of  scent  for  the  "Peerless" 
and  other  Erasmic  soaps  are  made  at  a  time.  And, 
taking  this  as  a  basis,  the  quantity  of  perfumes  used 
in  a  year  must  be  enormous. 

"Fascination  makes  me  linger  in  this  room  longer 
than  time  permits,  and  I  reluctantly  leave  its  perfume- 
laden  atmosphere  to  watch  the  lissom  fingers  of  Lan- 
cashire's hale  lassies  imparting  that  covering  to  the 
Erasmic  soaps  which  has  associated  unto  them  a  high 
artistic  standard,  and  which  is  the  first  means  by  which 
they  appeal  to  the  public.  And  then  I  have  a  peep  into 
an  art  gallery  in  a  cupboard,  seeing  some  delightful 
designs  for  containers  of  Erasmic  perfumes,  face  and 
bath  powders,  and  smelling  salts.  And  I  must  mention 
also  Messrs.  Crosfield's  glycerine,  which  pleased  me  by 
it  being  perfectly  colorless,  odorless,  brilliant,  and  of 
taste  agreeable  to  the  most  sensitive  palate.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.26,  and  it  responds  very  satisfactorily,  we 
understand,  to  recognized  chemical  tests. 

"As  I  made  my  way  to  the  station— after  discussing 
with  Mr.  Baxter,  the  manager  of  the  Erasmic  Company, 
Limited,  the  firm's  motor  cars,  and  their  non-cutting 
arrangement  with  retailers — my  reflections  were  of  the 
power  the  Warrington  potter  has  over  his  clay,  and  the 
surprise  that  the  company  should  reap  successfully 
wherever  it  sows  was  not  that  of  Ouiz." 


How  To  Loosen  Jammed  Glass  Stoppers. 

1.  .Hold  the  bottle  or  decanter  firmly  in  the  hand 
or  between  the  knees,  and  gently  tap  the  stopper  on  alter- 
nate sides,  using  for  the  purpose  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
and  directing  the  strokes  upward. 

2.  Plunge  the  neck  of  the  vessel  in  hot  water,  tak- 
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ing  care  thai  the  water  is  nol  hoi  enough  to  splil  the  According  to  Teschemacher,  the  leaves  of  a  palm, 

glass.     If  the  stopper  is  still  fixed,  use  the  first  method.  probably  the  dwarf  palm  (Chamaerops  humilis),sxe  im- 

3.     Pass  a  piece  of  lint  or  stout  string  around  the  ported  into  the  Tinted  States  from  Cuba  in  very  large 

neck  of  the  bottle,  which  must  be  held  fast  while  two  quantities,  the  wax  with  which  the  leaves  are  covered 

persons  draw  the  lint  backward  and  Forward.  being  employed  by  hatters  for  stiffening  purposes. 

I.     Warm  the  neck  of  the  vessel  before  the  fire,  and  The  list   now  completed  contains  all  the  true  waxes 

when  it  is  nearly  hot,  the  stopper  can  be  removed.  used  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  commerce.    There  are, 

5.     Put  a  few  drops  of  oil  around  the  stopper  where  however,  a  considerable   number  of  other  waxes  that, 

it   enters  the  glass  vessel,  which   may  then   he  warmed  occur  in   smaller  quantities,  and    hence   are  either   hot 

before    the    fire.      Then    apply    process    No.    1.      If   the  used  at   all,  or  are  u<n\  only  to  a  limited  extent;  most 

stopper  still  continues  immovable,  repeat  the  above  pro-  of  these  waxes  are  of  vegetable  origin. 

cess  until  it  gives  way,  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  do  in 

the  end.  .    .  .     .  ' 

,,      rp  ,  ...  ni         i  u  i  1  ms  is  verv  similar  to  carnauba  wax  and  palm  wax 

(>.     Take  a   steel  inn   or  need  e  and  run   it  around       ,  .'.,.,  ' 

hi  its  properties;  it  is  the  product  of  a  palm  indigenous 

to  the  Dutch  Indies.  The  wax  is  secreted  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  the  trees  are 
felled,  the  leaves  cut  off,  and'  scraped  with  wooden 
knives,  which  removes  the  wax  in  scales.  II  is  melted 
down  and  strained  through  a  line  sieve  to  remove  the 
impurities. 

Composition,  Properties  and  Application  Pisang  wax  mies  '"  color  IVom  wllil('  to  Pale  «m'M  ; 


the  top  of  the  stopper  in  the  angle  formed  by  if  and  the 
bottle.  Then  hold  the  vessel  in  your  left  hand  and  give 
it  a  steady  twist  toward  you  with  the  rigid,  and  it  will 
very  soon  he  effectual.  If  this  docs  not  succeed,  try 
process  Xo.  5,  which  will  he  facilitated  by  it. 


of  The  Wa^xes. 

TUT.M   WAX. 


Pisang  wax  vai 
it  is  translucent,  hard,  and  glossy,  has  a  semi-crystalline 
fracture,  and  is  easily  pulverised.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  wax  is  .965,  and  its  melting-point  is  7!)  deg.  to 

The  Ceroxylin  andicola,  a  pa'm  found  in  the  trppical  si  deg.  C 

regions  of  America,  is  the  source  of  this  product.     The  ()u  treating  the  wax  with  hot  alcohal  part  of  if  dis- 

tree  grows  to  a  height  of  about   fifty  feet,  and  is  about  solves,  the  solution   vieldiim  a  deposit   as  it   cools-  this 

two  feet  thick,  the  stem  being  entirely  covered  with  a  porti0n   has  a  melting-point  of  78  deg.   C,   while  that 

thin  layer  of  the  wax.  whidl   remains  in  S()|'llti(,n   in  the  cold  alcohol   melts  at 

Palm  wax  is  obtained  by  scraping  the  stem,  and  the  6g  deg<  q      t||(,  wny  (,iss()|v,is  readi]y  in  (,;||.,)()n  ))isl|1. 

wax  scales  thus  removed  are  heated  with  water,  in  which  Md            r]  aleoho]_  Qr  <„,„,;,„,    „,,„,„  h(>at(1(L 
the  wax  does  not  melt,  hut  rises  to  the  surface  as  a.  pasty 

mass,  from  which  it   is  removed,  and  rolled  into  balls.  andaquies  'wax  (Hire  de  Andaquies). 

The  wax  is  very  brittle:  hence  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  This  is  the  wax  of  a  peculiar  species  of  bee,  which 

with  it  a  proportion  of  tallow,  and  this  mixture  is  used  inhabits   South   America   in  the  vicinity  of  the   rivers 

by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Orinoco  and  Amazon.      It  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the 

Palm  wax  is  greyish-white  or  dark  yellow  in  color,  manufacture  of  candles,  etc. 

translucent,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  he-  In  some  respects  it  is  different  to  beeswax,  the  specific 

comes   strongly   electrical    when    submitted  to   friction.  gravity  being  .0917,  and   the  melting-point  72  deg.  to 

It  has  a  melting-point  of  72  deg.  C.     Boiled  with  cans-  77  deg.  C.     My  treatment   with  alcohol  it   is  separated 

tic  alkalies  it  gradually  dissolves;  in  ether  it  is  soluble,  into  three  fractions.      On  treating  the  wax  with  boiling 

and    deposits    in    crystals    as    the    solution    evaporates.  alcohol  about  half  of  it  remains  undissolved  ;  this  melts 

Boiled  with  alcohol   it  dissolves,  but  on  cooling  a  true  at  72  deg.   C.     On  cooling  the   hot   alcoholic  solution 

wax  separates  as  a  gelatinous  mass,  while  a  resinous  about  45  per  cent,  separates;  this  portibn  has  a  meltihg- 

product  remains  in  solution.  point  of  80  deg.  0.,  while  that  which   remains  in  solu- 

The  purified  wax  has  a  similar  elementary  composi-  tion  in  the  cold  alcohol,  amounting  approximately  to 

tion  to  beeswax  and  earnauba  wax.  5  per  cent.,  is  an  oily  product.     The  behavior  of  this 

The  resin  termed  ceroxylin  may  be  obtained  by  evap-  wax  with  alcohol  is  somewhat  similar  to  beeswax;  the 

orating  the  alcoholic  solution  in  the  form  of  a  glistening  portion  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  may  he  myricyl  al- 

erystalline  mass,  which  melts,  on  heating,  to  a  tempera-  cohol,  which  has  a,  melting-point  of  62  (\ris.  ('.,  and  the 

ture  somewhat  above  100  deg.  C.     It  contains:     Car-  portion  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  precipitated  on  cool- 

bon,  83.4  }M'r  cent.:  hydrogen,  11.5  per  cent.;  and  oxy-  ing,  may  he  cerotic  acid,  which  has  a  melting-point  of 

gen,  5.1  per  cent.,  a  similar  composition  to  that  of  elenii  78  deg.  C. 

resin,  (  To  be  Continued. ) 
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QUESTIONS    AND     ANSWERS.    PATENTS   MS    TRADE-MARKS. 


In  this  column  we  sball  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 


The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Mark^,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 


Question  No.  20 :  Can  you  tell  us  if  corn  oil  is  a 
product  that  can  be  thoroughly  saponified?     J.  D. 

Question  No.  21 :  Where  can  I  get  a  formula  for 
a  boiled  linseed  oil  soap?  I  have  a  very  good  receipt 
for  making  a  common  yellow  soap,  but  it  requires  some 
kind  of  acid  besides  the  alkali  to  dissolve  the  grease  in 
the  water.  If  you  know  of  an  acid  that  is  used,  would 
you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  same?     H.  B. 

Question  No.  22 :  Can  you  give  me  particulars  of 
making  soap  for  removing  superfluous  hair,  such  as  is 
sold  as  "Depilatory  Soap"?    S.  E.  P. 


ANSWERS. 


To  Question  No.  18  :  The  cracking  of  cold  process 
soap  in  the  frame  might  be  due  to  unsuitable  selection 
of  stock  and  filling,  and  insufficient  combination,  but 
more  often  probably  it'  is  from  the  use  of  too  high 
frames  Try  a  lower  frame  in  which  the  soap  can  cool 
more  quickly. — K.  D. 

To  Question  No.  19:  This  question  has  been  an- 
swered by  mail  and  space  is  lacking  this  month,  to  print 
the  reply  in  this  column.  A  correspondent,  however, 
points  out  that  a  suitable  method  is  described  in  Wiley's 
"Determination  of  free  fat  acid  in  a  fat"  in  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol '  III.,  page 
394.  Bencdikt,  page  93,  etc.,  also  contains  an  account 
of  methods  for  the  same  object. 


ANSWERS   IN    BRIEF. 

S.  G.  B.  d.  D.  of  Belgium:  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  great  distance  and  consequent  loss  of  time,  Ave  should 
have  asked  you  the  same  question.  The  report  is  evi- 
dently what  at  the  seat  of  its  origin  would  be  called  an 
"Ente." 

J.  D.  L.  of  P.  E.  I :  We  are  collecting  an  assort- 
ment of  such  terms  at  present  and  hope  to  get  together 
enough  of  them,  with  their  explanation,  to  make  a  cred- 
itable showing  in  these  columns  some  day  in  the  near 
future.    Meantime  we  have  replied  by  mail. 

B,  E.  B.  of  Cal. :  The  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from 
a  newspaper  or  bulletin  of  a  society,  we  forget  which. 
At  any  rate  it  is  hardly  for  sale  and  we  have  sent  you 
our  copy  for  perusal. 


PATENTS. 

698,111 — Soap  granulator.  John  Schwechler,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  assignor,  by  mesne  assignments,  to 
E.  W.  Cavenaugh,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

699,887 — Soap  press.,  John  B.  Masecar,  Toronto  Junc- 
tion, Canada,  assignor  of  one-half  to  D. 
Brown,  Donaghmore,  Ireland. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

38,1G8 — Laundry  soap.  Maple  City  Soap  works,  Mon- 
mouth, 111.  Essential  feature:  The  words 
"Hard  Maple. " 

38,169 — Cake  soap,  washing  powder,  and  washing 
fluid.  William  B.  Seed,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Essential  feature:   The  word  "Household." 

38,170 — Cleaning  preparation.  F.  Orr  &  Sons,  Mad- 
ras, India,  and  London,  England.  Essential 
feature:   The  word  "Orite." 


LABELS. 

9,101— Title:  "Nailitza  or  Grease  Extractor."  (For 
a  Cleaning  Preparation.)  Theodore  H.  Price, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

9,123— Title:   "Federal  Family  Soap/ 
Kirk  Bros.  &  Co.,  ■Chicago,  111. 


(For  Soap.) 


AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemssent  us  by  our  readers  will  find  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

The  old  Burbeck  soap  factory  building  at  Peabody, 
Mass.,  has  been  bought  at  auction  by  George  E.  Marsh, 
of  Lynn. 


The  directors  of  the  Granite  City  Soap  Co.,  New- 
urgh,  N.  Y.,  had  an  informal  meeting  on  May  20.  The 
■gular  annual  meeting  has  been  postponed  until  fall. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  word  lano- 
lin, designating  a  prepared  wool  fat,  is  descriptive  of 
the  article,  and  therefore  not  the  exclusive  trade-mark 
of  any  one  but  free  to  be  used  by  anyone  making  the 
article. 


The  Larkin  Soap  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  are  reported 
as  planning  improvements  in  their  plant. 
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The  Le  Main?  Perfume  Company  has  heen  incorpo- 
rated at  Chicago,  111.,  to  manufacture  toilet  prepara- 
tions. Capital,  $20,000.  Incorporators,  A.  W.  Strong, 
C.  II.  Ripley,  G.  H.  Simpson. 


The  Lockwood  Soap  Co.,  capital  $15,000,  has  been 
incorporated,  to  do  business  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In- 
corporators, J.  E.  Lockwood,  F.  Hammond  and  C.  S. 
Frederickson. 


A  soap  and  cottonseed  oil  factory  is  to  be  erected  for 
Sr.  C.  del  Valle  at  Pinotepa,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico. 


California  is  once  more  agitated  over  the  proposition 
to  establish  a  factory  of  perfumers'  raw  materials.  J. 
Jacobs  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  named  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  this  time. 


The  A.  M.  Todd  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
have  begun  to  run  their  business  on  the  profit-sharing 
plan. 

Charles  Engel,  in  years  gone  by  a  well-known  soap 
maker  for  several  prominent  firms,  died  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  on  the  11th  ulto.,  at  the  age  of  67.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  several  parts  of  the  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  returned  not 
long  ago  in  poor  health. 


The  tallow  works  of  Robert  Stern  &  Son,  at  Secau- 
cus.  X.  J.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  4.  Loss  $30,- 
000. 


The  driver  of  a  United  States  mail  wagon  in  this 
city  has  been  arrested  for  rifling  the  contents  of  mail 
bags.  The  discovery  of  the  thefts  was  due  to  sample 
bottles  of  perfume  mailed  by  A.  J.  Hilbert  &  Co.,  whose 
odor  about  the  driver's  clothes  led  to  the  first  suspicion. 


A  plant  has  been  erected  for  the  skinning  and  ex- 
tracting of  oil  from  porpoises  to  be  caught  around  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida. 


The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  intends  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $4,500,000  to  $6,000,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose "of  procuring  facilities  for  economically  obtaining 
raw  materials." 


Incorporated:  The  Campbell  Perfumery  Company, 
at  Worcester/  Mass.  Capital,  $100,000.  President, 
Frank  L.  Hoyt;  treasurer,  Edward  C.  Tanner:  secre- 
tary, A.  L.  Tanner. 


The  Soapal  Mfg.  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  capital  $2o,0Q0, 
has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  soap,  by  D.  D. 
Eldred,  W.  S.  Paul,  A.  il.  Rogers  and  others. 


The  George  W.  Norton  Soap  Co.'s  factory  at  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  was  damaged  by  a  fire  last  month,  to  the 
extent  of  $10,000. 


Among  the  members  of  the  Governing  Commit  Ire 
elected  at  the  recent  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
state Cotton  Crushers'  Association  at  Dallas,  we  notice 
the  following  familiar  names:  W.  E.  McCaw,  Macon, 
Ga. ;  E.  H.  Ferguson,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  William  Peet, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  W.  B.  Allbright,  Chicago. 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Manufacturing  Perfum- 
ers' Association  of  the  United  States  had  a  meeting  on 
May  1st  and  2d. 


The  Louisville  Cotton  Oil  Co.  recently  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  remarks  in  the  Courier-Journal  of 
Louisville : 

This  company  possesses  unusual  advantages  in  the 
way  of  shipping,  being  situated  at  an  angle  between  two 
of  the  great  Southern  railroad  systems.  It  is  well 
equipped  with  its  own  tank  car  line,  and  its  products 
are  equally  well  and  favorably  known  in  Europe  as 
America,  some  of  its  brands  having  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, notably  "Louisville"  Butter  Oil,  "Progress"  But- 
ter and  Cooling  Oil  and  "Royal"  Prime  Summer  Yel- 
low, all  manufactured  expressly  for  edible  purposes,  the 
manufacture  of  which  necessitates  a  precipitate  from 
which  is  made  their  "Louisville  Star"  soap  for  fulling 
and  scouring  woolen  clothes,  famous  for  its  purity,  com- 
manding a  premium  in  the  English  market  as  well  as 
at  home.At  the  plant  everything  has  a  remarkably  neat 
appearance  and  shows  the  result  of  good  management 
upon  the  part  of  the  officers  and  splendid  service  on  the 
part  of  their  100  employes  now  on  the  pay  roll.  As  a 
new  establishment,  the  company's  success  will  compare 
most  favorably  with  that  attained  by  any  other  similar 
concern  in  this  country.  It  was  established  in  1898, 
with  Mr.  J.  J.  Caffrey  as  president,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Fink 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Its  present  directory  con- 
sists of  J.  J.  Caffrey,  president;  C.  P.  Fink,  secretary; 
G.  W.  Tarleton,  W.  C.  Garland  and  John  P.  Starks,  all 
of  whom  are  prominent  in  Louisville's  business  success. 


The  Puck  Soap  Manufacturing  company  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  issued  a  trust  deed  for  $60,000  to 
J.  A.  McKinley  covering  all  property  owned  by  the  soap 
company.     The  deed  was  executed  for  the  purpose  of 

issuing  bonds. 
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The  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  of  Mayfield,  Ky.,  was  in- 
corporated only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  began  busi- 
ness with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  manufacturing  laundry 
snaps.  On  April  8,  1901,  they  engaged  a  soapmaker, 
put  in  a  first-class  milling  plant,  and  at  once  commenced 
to  make  toilet  soaps.  The  business,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  E.  S.  Beaumont,  prospered,  and  the  capital 
has  since  been  increased  to  $50,000.  The  company  sells 
its  products  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  competing  in  price 
and  quality  with  the  largest  manufacturers.  A  few 
months  ago  they  also  installed  a  glycerine  extraction 
plant  made  by  Joslin,  Schmidt  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  at 
a  cost  of  $6,000,  which  is  giving  them  entire  satisfaction. 
Early  in  May  they  declared  a,  dividend  of  ten  per  cent, 
in  cash,  which,  considering  the  short  time  they  have 
been  in  business,  seems  certainly  a  wonderful  result. 
They  also  have  connected  with  their  plant  a  first-class 
job  printing  office  and  print  all  their  laundry  soap  wrap- 
pers, etc.,  themselves.-  W.  A.  Mott  is  their  chemist  and 
soapmaker. 

Swift  &  Co.  have  been  granted  a  permit  to  operate 
a  rendering  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrison,  X.  J. 

The  Gibson  Soap  works,  Nos.  122  and  124  North 
Front  street,  Kingston,  jST.  Y.,  are  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  industries  in  Ulster  county.  The  late  Alex- 
ander Gibson  established  the  business  in  1819,  and  it 
was  conducted  successfully  by  its  founder  and  his  sons 
for  over  fifty  years,  each  year  showing  an  increase  of 
business.  S.  D.  Gibson  carried  on  the  industry  for  sev- 
eral years  before  his  father's  demise  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  now  turns  it  over  to  William  E.  Burhans, 
formerly  of  the  Kirkman  Soap  company,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  latter  gentleman  has  had  twelve  years  of  practical 
experience  in  the  soap  business  and  is  fully  equipped  to 
maintain  the  well  earned  reputation  of  the  Gibson  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Burhans  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  the 
Gibson  brands  of  soap  and  the  buying  of  tallow,  etc.,  at 
the  old  stand,  122  aud  124  North  Front  street. 


The  five-story  lard  refinery  of  Armour  &  Co.,  at 
Chicago,  erected  only  in  the  last  two  months,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  May  22,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
number  of  persons — mostly  spectators — were  injured  by 
tlie  giving  way  of  a  "hog  run"  on  which  they  had  gath- 
ered. The  fire  started  on  the  upper  floor  with  the 
simultaneous  explosion  of  three  lard  tanks,  and  could 
not  be  checked  until  the  building  and  machinery  were 
practically  destroyed.  The  loss  is  estimated  to  be 
$750,000  or  more. 


of  extracting  glycerine  from  fats.  This  process,  al- 
though of  recent  origin,  has  found  great  favor  among 
those  who  handle  fats  or  oils  in  any  form,  both  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  A  simple,  inexpensive  and.  safe 
process  of  recovering  all  the  glycerine  from  fat,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  and  the  Twitched  Process  seems  to 
fulfill  these  three  requirements.  Its  adoption,  as  stated, 
by  certain  firms,  is  a  guarantee  of  its  practicability  and, 
as  it  will  interest  all  our  readers,  we  take  pleasure  in 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  details  of  the  adver- 
tisement of  this  process  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 

15he  Markets. 

Tallow. — New  York  City  in  hlids.  6|c;  in  tierces  7£ 
asked ;  sales  of  country-made  reported  at  6£-7ic.  Prime 
packers  in  Western  markets  held  at  7f  @7-jC. 

Grease. — "A"  white,  7-2-c  ;  "B"  white,  6f-7c  ;  yellow 
5J-6c  ;  bone  and  house,  6-6JC. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Prime  yellow  45i-45fc;  small  sales 
of  off-yellow  at  43c. 

Corn  Oil. — 6c  asked  for  car-load  lots  ;  smaller  quan- 
tities 6i-6ic. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — Small  sales  of  Ceylon  at  7fc  to  8c  ; 
Cochin  held  at  9c  for  spot ;  for  stock  to  arrive  in  June 
and  July  8i-8k. 

Olive  Foots.— 5-|-  to  5ic  for  spot,  as  to  quality. 

Palm  Oil. — Prime  red  5fc;  Lagos  6£c  ;  palm  kernel 
7c  ;   supplies  moderate. 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Bra.nd  List. 


A  number  of  the  leading  concerns  of  this  country 
and  abroad  have  recently  adopted  the  Twitchell  Process 


344  Home  Soap  Co. .  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Rel'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 

Soap  Co. 
Premium  W.  Powder,  Daren 

port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 
Hard  Maple  155 
Federal  Family  1 
Perfeel.o  121 
Dactylis  11 
Marveline  300 
Geyser  343 
Bell's  Brown  343 
Kazan  343 
Flip  345 
Lone  Shot  345 
White  Pine  Castile  344 
Sorosis  340 
Rex  Family  .340 
Gusher  340 
Blue  Family  340 
Facine3l0 
Green  Olive  Chip  340 
Sentinel  340 
Peach  Blue  340 
Blue  Monday  340 
Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Chlorine  340 
Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 
Rex  Cremo340 
Green  Seal  Chip  340 
Blue  Chip  340 
Blue  Olive  310 
Blue  Coco  34" 
Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Port  Sunlight,  England. 
Success  Scouring:  Sand  Soap 

Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 
Empress  Eugenie  115 


Beauty  Belle  115 
Iroquois  Maiden  115 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flannel  2 
Fragrant  Honey  2 
Fairbanks  Primroses 
Scouring  2 
"  German  Fam. 

"  Glycerine-Tar 

"  Mottled  Germ' 

Olive  2 


Na\ 


ie  2 


ing)2 


Jewel  2 

Lakeside  (Seo 

Lion  2 

Michigan  Family  2 

RooUford  ScouringS 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Star  Mottled  2 

Sweet  Blossom  2 

Twin  2 

White  Fairy  2 

Windsor  2 

World's  Fair  2 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.Y 
Cleaneasy  286 
Eucryl  Encryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Dermieura  327 
Mentholatum  Corn  Oil  S. 
Preventionette,  Willard  Che 

mical  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass 
Passion  Rose  298 

"        Violet  298 
Pink  298 

"        Lilv298 
Trash  Mover  286 
Evergreen  286 
Yellow  Palm  340 
Green  Palm  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 
Antilliag 
B'.ue  Coud  2 


mv 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    LIST 

OF1       THE 

BRANDS  OF  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Including  also  the   Brands  of  Foreign  Manufacture  Registered  as  Trade-Marks  in  this  Country. 

^»     m  »  »     ^ 

NOTE  :  This  list  is  compiled  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  but  the  publisher  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  other 
than  to  correct  and  to  complete  the  list  according  to  data  obtained  from  official  sources  or  furnished  by  the  trade.  Brands 
registered  in  the  patent  office  as  trade-marks  or  labels  are  given  with  the  name  of  the  party  registering  same.  Brands  or 
names  marked  *  are  those  which  were  found  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  firm  or  the  owner  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.        *r  SEE  THAT  ALL  YOUR  BRANDS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  YOUR  NAME. 


Los  Angeles  Soup  Co. 

Petrolia    Mfg.     Co.,     New 
York 

Navy  Condensed  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Minteaux  Soap  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, 0. 

Bell   &   Bogart  Soap  Co., 
New  York 

Kirchman  Co.,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Judd  &  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. Ont. 

Graham  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 

Joseph.  Mo. 

Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Soap 

Co. 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Soap  Co. 

Ohio  Mfg. Co. .Cincinnati 

Acme  Soap  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  Soap  Works 

Speichcr    &     Rees     Co., 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Reinmers  Soap  Co.,   Cin- 
cinnati. 

i  F.  Richards  Laundry  Sup- 
ply Co.,  New  York. 

United    States    Soap  Co., 

Cincinnati. 

Swift  &  Co..  Chicago. 

Texas  Soap  Co. 

Simpson's  Soap   Mfg.  Co. 

Newark,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Rex,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Monahan  Antiseptic  Co,, 

Chicago. 

Mission   Soap   &    Candle 

Works,  San  Francisco. 


Bro. 


A  Better  90 

Acme  Face  Cloth  328 

Acme  Sponge  328 

Admiral  Dewey  331 

A.  H.  G.,  Amalga  Soap  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Aladdin's,  A .  R.  Blandly,  New 
York 

Alfa,  Oet  linger  Co.,  New  York. 

Almond  Cream  16—331 

Amalga  High  Grade,  Amalga 
Soap    Co..  Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

Amazon,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 

American  Girl  115 

American  Housewife,  Rear- 
don  Soap  Co. 

American  Green  Oil  S.  341 

American  Green  Oil  Toilet 
Soap  341 

America's  Best  Family,  Auro- 
ra, (III.)  Soap  Works. 

American  Queen  8 

Ammoniac-Turpentine  58 

Amonia  302 

Anco  Tar  320 

Anglo-American  331 

Anglo  Saxon  331 

Angora  Borax  342 

Anthea,  Rogtr  &  Gallet, 
Paris,  France 

Anti-Freckle  Buttermilk  191 

Antl  Rub,  R.  E.  L.  Johnston, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Antiseptic  Cinchonia  320 

Anti  Trust  294 

Anvil  Pninice  54 

Argyle  Chips  207 

Arkansas  Traveller  191 

Artisan  2 

Ascage  4 

Atlas  W.  Powder  322 

An  to,  Mark  A 1 vers,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Avalon  54 

Aurora  Belle,  Aurora,  (III.) 
Soap  Works. 


Bermuda    Star,    Rohe 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Betsy  Ross  Michigan  Soap 

Works. 
Big  Boss  308 
Hig  Deal  286 
Big  Piece  120 
Big  Spring  Soap,  Attalla  (Ala) 

Soap  Co. 
Bill  the  Kicker  90 
Black  Bear  61 
Black    Cat    Petroleum,     New 

York  Petroleum  Soap  Co. 
Black  Jack,  Crystal  White  Soap 

Co. ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Black  Jack  Tar,  Clinton  Soat 

Co. 
Black  Hawk,  Warnock  &  Rat 

ston.  Rock  Island,  III. 
Black  Kid  Pine  Tar  302 
Blue  Boss.  Chickasaw  Soap 

Co.,  Spartanburg,  S,C. 
Blue  Grass  Belle  334 
Bob  Lee    91 
Bocabelli        Enos    F.  Jones 

Chem.Co.,    N.  Y. 
Bohemian  Mottled  322 
Bohemian-Polish  332 
Borinquen,/oj.  S.and  Thomas 

Elkington,  Philadelphia 
Bouquet  des  Champs  191 
Bouquet  de  Noel  16 
Bozena  322 
Brag  38 

Bridal  Veil  Borax  342 
Brighton  Family  321 
Bristo  325 

Brown's  Glycerated  Ever  Heal- 
ing Tar  Soap  332 
Brown  Wax  58 
Brown's   Original  Pine  Tar 

Brown  Soap  Co., Dayton, O 
Brown's  Medicated  Tav, 

Brown  Soap  Co,,  Dayton. 
Bull  Dog  Tar  328 
Burlight,  Burlington  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago 
Buttermilk  and  Rosewater 

334 
By  Jingo,  A  Is/elder,  Bardes  & 

Havlin,  Cincinnati,    O. 


C.  O.  D. 

N. 


Cha 


W.  T.  Dan 


Baby  Talcom  191 
Balsam  and  Arnicf 
Balsam  Cream  Shavin 
Battleship  Maine  191 
Beeswax,    H.   Newman 

ora.  III. 
Bell  Cow  321 


334 


ro  Family  Soap  120 
Cairo  Mottled  German  120 
Cake  Walk,   Louisville  S.  Wks. 
Califla  54 

California  Poppy  54 
California  Violet  54 
Calla  Lily  Borax  54 
Calumet  Family  63 
Camelia  336 
Candy,  James   Tulloch,    Chica 

go.  III. 
Canon  Ball  294 
Carbolic  Remedy  320 
Carbolic  White  290 
Cascarilla334 
Castar,    Walter    Eveleth,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Castile  May  Bell,  333. 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  So'p 

No.3.    91 
Caustic  Potash  Whale  Oil  To- 
bacco S.  No.  6.  91 
Celery  Cream  16 
Centaur  327 
Cents     and     Sense,     Drey/uss 

Soap  Co..  Chicago. 
Century    Borax,     Belknap   &* 

McCann,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Ceske  Jadrove  322 
Ces-Polskie  322 
Champion   of  the  West,  J.   T. 

Evans,  Cypress,   Ky. 
Cheerful  IT 
Chehchska  Midla,  Aurora,(lll) 

Soa/>   Works. 
Chic  38 
Chicago  Oleine  2 


Chinaman's   Secret.      R.  M. 

Ferguson,  Grand    Rapids. 
Chispa342 
Cleanall  336 
Cleaneasy  286 
Cleaner  Right,  John  SheparA, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleanola,      Marinette      (Wis.) 

Soap  Co. 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  321 
Coal  Oil  Johnny  Tar  321 
Cocoa  LSutterniilk  324 
Cocoa  Milk,   Wm.  P.  Jaus  & 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Cold  Cream  Shaving  334 
Cold  Cream  Honey  95 
Colonial  Borax,   Colonial  Soap 

Co.,  New  York. 
Colonial  Chunk,  Colonial  Soap 

Co..  New  York. 
Colony  Bouquet  16 
Columbine  8 

(Comet)  for  Canada :   D.  Rich- 
ards, Woodstock,  Ont. 
Comfort,    Comjort  Powder  Co., 

Hartjord,  Conn. 
Comfort.       Shreveport    Cotton 

Oil  Co. 
Commander  16 
Commodore,     Weideman     Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Common  Sense  325 
Complexion  Bath  41 
Congo  336 
Coronado  54 
(Coronet)  323 
Cosmopolitan  Glycerine  16 
Cotto,      Globe      Refining      Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Court,    Court  Perjumery    Co., 

New   York 
Crab  Apple  Bloom  301 
Cracker  Jack  35 
Creamine  Witch  Hazel  191 
Carbolic  191 
Tar  191 
Creamine  Shaving  191 
Cricket  117 
Crow  Tar  304 
Cruiser  IK 
Crushed  Lilac  191 
Crushed  Lily  191 
Crushed  Heliotrope  191 
Crushed  Roses  191 
Crushed  Violets  191 
Crystal    Rose,    Crystal    White 

Soap  Works. 
Crystal    White    Lace,    Crystal 

White  Soap   Works. 
Crystal     White    Tar,     Crystal 

White  Soap   Works. 
Cuba  63 
Cucumber  Cream  16 

Curea  191 

Davies'    Silver    Soap    Powder, 

Davies  MJg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook, 

Fla. 
Daily  Topic  16 
Dayton  Belle,  Tar  Soap  Pioneer 

Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
Del  Gloria  Castile  328 
DeliciaBoquet  16 
Deltaso,   Delta    MJg.    Co.,    St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Dermic  16 
Dewey  286 
Dew  of  Violets,    Wm.  P.  Jaus 

tsr  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Diamond  C  308 
Diamond  H  Chip  120 
Diamond  Toilet  54 
Diamond  W.  Chip  Soap  54 
Dipper  72 
Dirt  Eater  191 
Dixie  Family  330 
Domina  (laundry  soap),  Ford, 

Faton  &r   Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dominion  16 
Dominion  Buoqnet   16 
Dominion  Cream  Glycerine   10 
Dominion  Elder  Flower  16 


Dominion  Floral  Honey  16         Getty's  New  Laundry.    Stew 
Dominion  Oat  Meal  16  art  Bros.,  Council  liluffs,  la. 

Domino  16  G.  I.  Y.  320 

Dr.  Fauvor's  Carbolic  331  Gipsey  Queen  8 

Dr.  Janck's  Animal,  Clinton  Gladiator  10 

Soap  Co.  Gleamine,  /.  W.  Alton,   Cleve- 

Dr.  Janck's  Medicated,  Clin-     land,  Ohio 

ton  Soap  Co.  Globe  Castile  38 

Dr.  Janck's  Physicians,  CVYh-  Gloria  71 

ton  Soap  CS.  Gloriana,  Court  Perjumery  Co., 

Dr.  Raub's  Egg  White.  Charles     New  York 

F.  Miller,  Reading,  Pa.  Golden  Oleine  337 

Dr.  Stuart's  Antiseptic  Soap  Gold    Leaf,   Marinette    (Wis.) 
Soap   Co 


ic-334 


Easter  Lillii 


Medicated  : 


Dr.  Yerkes  Medicated  320  Gold  Medal  Glycer 

Gold  Mine  120 
Early  Bird  29  G°ld  Star  48 

Earth   120  Gold  Standard  8 

Gold  Standard  Soap  Powder  8 
Golden  Cream  320 
Eastman  Springs  Toilet.     C.  Golden  Era,  Maple  Lea  J  Soap 
G.    Cribbs   &    Son,      Benton  G  ^  ^° 
Harbor,  Mich.  r,  C°-  st;  Joseph.  Mo. 

Easy  Task,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Day-  ^°'\a  1' fiend  Mir/ur/ail  Soap 

ton,  O.  Works. 

Easy  Task  Chip-Hewitt  Bros''""'!  Health  Laundry  53 

Soap  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio.  Gotham  Chips  QOK 
Eclectric  63  Grab,  GrossJeU 

(Eclipse)    for    Canada:     John  Grand  Bouquet  16 
Taylor  &  Co.,  Toronto  Grape  Fruit  191 


Grab,  Grossjeldb*  Roe,  Chicago 


Eden  Elder  Flower  191 
Egyptian  Violets  115 
Egg  White,  Charles  F.  Mille, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Kighih  Wonder  Tar  191 
El  Diploma  16 

Electric  Mottled  German  120 
Electric  Spark  3C4 
Elysian  Violet  54 


Greater  New  York,  C.J.  Bent- 
ley  &  Co.,  New  York 
Green  Plum  337 
Gun  Boat  38 


Hanzy  Panzy  294 
Happy  Moments  38 
Hard  Pan,  South  Bend  Soap  Co. 
Harlequin,     Wm.     V.    Blissett, 
Emolia298  New   York,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Lily,  Lazell,  Dalley  &  Hawaii  70 

Co.  New  York.  Heartsease  54 

Empire  Orchard,  Lazell,    Dal-  Heather  of  the  Links,  Ladd  & 

ley  <5r-  Co.,  New  York  Coffin.  New  York 

Empire  Rose,  Lazell,  Dalley  &  Heavy  Weight  70 

Co  ,  New  York  Helmet  326 

Etna  63  Henderson's  Laundry  S.  320 

Eulalia  96  Hesperus,/.  D.Jowers,  Smith's 

Evangeline  16  Fork,   Tenn. 

Everybody  330  High  Ball  263 

Excelco,  Amer.  Soap  MJg.  Co.,  H  O,     Hornby's     Oatmeal     Co., 
Philadelphia. 


New   York 
Ho-Ax  340 
Home  Toilet  54 
Honor  Bright  53 
Hood's    Medicated, 

Hood,  Lowell.  Mas. 
Housekeeper  342 


Chas. 


Fairy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319 

Fancy  Laundry  63 

Ferns  and  Flowers  320 

Fifl  318 

Firm  Friend  342 

Flag  96 

Floater  120 

Floating  Olive  81 

Floating  Tar  71 

Floral  Honey  16 

Floriano  Castile  294 

Fiorina  16 

Fiorina  Lilac  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Pink  Blossom  16 

Fiorina  Tea  Rose  16 

Fiorina  Wood  Violet  16 

Florodora  16 

Forex  340 

Forest  Bouquet  16 

Formaldic,  Clark  M.  Eggleston,      Compound 

New  York  Jerena  95 

Fragrant  Bouquet  301  Jet  Neatsfoot  Oil  Harness  53 

Freedom  298  Johnson's  Washing  Powder  63 

French  Made  8 

French  Maid  8  Kawa-Cura:332 

Fruitano,   Leo  S.  Samuel,  New-  gey  998 

ark.  N.J.  "Kickapoo.  Crystal  White  Soap 

4  Bells  308  Co.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

4  X  High  Grade  338  Kicker,    E.    B.    &    C.  Smith, 

4  X  Safety  Toilet  338  Chicago. 

King  Cole's  321 
Gable's  Cream  Glvcerine  334  King  Dodo  120 
Geranium  Bouquet  Glycerin  King  of  the  Laundry— Hewitt 
334  Bros.   Soap  Co.,  Dayton. 

German's  Family,  Aurora  Soap  Klondike  16 

Works  Klondike     Golden    Eagle    W. 

Get-There  330  Powder  290 


Iceberg,  Btcrden  Co.,  Newark, 

N.J. 
Idol  58 

Independent  38 
Ingleside  342 
Iris  Blanc  95 
Irish  Maid  8 
Italian  Castile  191 
Ivory  Paste  10 
Ivory  Washing  Powder  327 

Jack  Rose,  Wm.H.Bogart,N.  Y. 

Jasminia  95 

Jasmin  d'Amerique  16 

Jas.      Henderson's     Washing 
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Knickerbocker  329  Napfterleen  340 

Kre-Mo  95  Naphthal 

Kudos,  Chickasaw  Soap  Co.  Nase  Ceske  322 


::mi 


Spartanburg, 

La  Bonita  Castile  328 

Ladies'  Favorite  Lily  324 

Ladies'  Toilet  304 

La  Diploma  16 

La  Fantasma  16 

La  Favorita  16 

La  Favorita  Castile  328 

La  Gloria  16 

La  Juliette  Musk  16 

La  Juliette  Peau  d'Espagne  16 

La  Juliette  Sandalwood  16 

La  Juliette  Ylang  Ylang  16 

Lapwing  A.  Geissert,  Ph 


Pin-Needle,    Enoch  Morgan 

Sons  Co. 
Polskie  Mydlo  322 


Lanue  Cre'ine   No.'  1100,    Royal^}%^^ 

Soap  &rChem.  Co.  Pittsburgh  NipJ05 
La  Palorna  54 
Lasco  54 
Lavasa,    F.    W.    Tur 

Boston 
Lavender  Balm  301 
La  Viola  191 
Leather  114 
Le  Bean  Monde  95 
Leon  Libert,  A.  F.J  a. 

York 
L'Heliotrope  d'Amerique  16 
Liebig's  White  Tar  321 
Lighthouse  298 
Lilas  Blanc  d'Amerique  16 
Lilac  Blossoms  302 
Lilax  302 
Lion  Castile  38 
Lion  Washing  Powder  302 
Listerol    Alma  F.   Wooster,  Soap  Co. 

Nor  wait,  Ohio.  Old  Granada  Castile  334 

Little  Francis,    Electric    Soap  old  Mill  337 


ly,  Nautonly  Soap  Co.   Porto  Rico  70 

Newark,  N.J.  P  alts'  Astral  321 

Navy  Brand  Condensed  S.  319    Presto  77 
Necessaire,  Phoenix  Soap  Wks.  Prima  Donna  16 
Nerve  and  Muscle  320  Prima  Donna  Bouquet  16 

New  Century,  White  &f  Bagley  Princeton  16 

Co.  Worcester,  Mass.  Princess  Acacia  16 

New  Era  63  Princess  Bouquet  16 

New   Era  Petroleum,  Jas.S.  Princess  Hyacinth  16 

Price  MJg.  Co.,  New  York.      Princess  Mignonette  16 
New  Era  Solvent,  Wm.  Grant,  Princess  Pansy  16 

West  Orange,  N.  J.  Prncess  Sweet  Pea  16 

New  Girl  8  Prosperity  Washing  Corn- 

Newman's  No-Sweat  Medicated     pound  154 

H.  Newman,  Aurora,  111.  Prudential  2 


Scourall,    U.  S.  Soap  Co.,    Cin-  Turkish  Laundry  342 

cinnati,  O.  3  X  A  A  326 

Scour  Bright  Miami  Soap  and  3  X  X  X  326 
Chem.  Co.  Cincinnati.       2-Bel-Ka  321 
Scourolio    327  2for5-4X    338 

Scott's  Soap,    Wm.  E.  Scott  &> 

Co.,Poughkeepsie,N.Y.  U.  C.  M.  4   • 

Search-Light,  (for  Canada) .  Ukalypta  54 
F.J.  Richards  Woodstock,  Out.  Uncle  Charley  Tar 334 
Sea  Salt  Castile  95  Uncle  Jerry's  Castile  120 

Shynol,  Royal  Soap  Co.,  Winni-  Uncle  Jerry's  Tar  120 

peg,  Man.  Uncle   Sam's  Family,   Electn 

Sibley's  Listerine  Soap,  Sib-      Soap  Co.,  Chicago 

ley  Soap  Co.  Franklin,  Pa.  Unico  16 


Noodle  Chips  120 
Norfolk  Cream  Laundry  28 
,r     No  Trust  294 

''  Nottaul,  Nottaul  Soap    Co 
Newark,  N.J. 
Noxdirt,       Marinette 

Soap  Co. 
Nugget  Alden  Spear 
New      Co.,  Bostq-:  . 
Nursery  Cret. 


Pure  Palm  Oil  334 

Pure  Pine  Tar  334 

Purgo,  O  W.Gollings,Chicago.    Slavonic 

Purina  16 

Pyramid  (Wash.  P.)  30: 


Sierra  Mad  re  54 
Silverine  327 

Silver    Soap    Powder,    Dav 
MJg.  Co.,  Fort  Brook,  Fla. 
Simpsor'    " 


German  339 


Quaker  Castile  120 
( Wis. )  Ouaker  Tar  120 

Queen  Esther  16 
3  Sons  Queen  Lu. .  >  8 

Queen  of  F,  'igrance  16 

Queen  Olive  Castile  35 


Slovenske  322 
Sobieski's  Polskii 
Sokoli  322 
Snap  f "'" 


Nutmeg,  Wm,  ,'■:.  Scott  £f  Co.,  Queen  Violette 

Poughkeepsi'e,  N.Y.  Queen  of  Vioh 

Quick  Wash  3 


Co.,  Chicago 
Long  John  334 
Log  Cabin  S.  Powder  117 
Ltistrene  327 


One  Second,   One  Second  MJg. 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Only  Standard  199 
Opera  Bouquet  298 
Madison   Square,  Colonial  Soap  Ophir  332 

Co.    New  York.  Ormda,    Vail  Bros.,  Philadel- 

(Magnet)    for    Canada:    /.   T.     phia.Pa., 
Logan  St.,  John,  N.  B.  Orrts  Bath  41 

Magic  City  308  Ospoto,    E.  B.  Sutton, 

Maiden  Queen  342  „  Canaan,  Conn. 

Maid  o'  the  Mist  53  Otto  ol  (  a  mat  ion  33-1 

Maine  302  Otto  of  Violets  334 

Major  Dorno  16  Our  Bohemian  322 

Ma  Lady,  W,n.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.  Our  Finest  54 


Snow  Shoe  58 

Soapet  324 

Soap  Dust  58 

Soapo,  -S\  L.   Gedney,  East  O. 

ange,   N.  J. 
Solar  58 
301  Solo  93 

Southern  Belle  191 

Oakwood  ^IsJelderBardes^^^    M  Newfio^rf^' 

0£*353S   °Col,nia    R S*  &  * 

Soap  Co.    New  ><"■*•  Red  Heart.  ConkiingChem 

O-KoBTo,      Marinette     (Wis.)      cai  Co.  Chicago, 

Red  Robin,  ConkiingChem 

cal  Co.  Chicago, 
Reducine.     Max    Rink. 

York.  N.  Y. 
!{ed  K;ver  38 
Red  V>  rapper  German  2i 
egal  Glycerine  95 
95 
Regal  Oat  M   al  95 
Remmei 


Old  Vet  290 

Olivena  11 

Olive  oil  Buttermilk  191 

Olive  Oil  Savon  326 

Olivine    Washing    Compouri,,;^'1,1  V^ 

One    SJermirl      11™,   S*r„„rl    Mfn      _'^''     '      ' 


ndard  Navy  Tar  334 
Stanley's  Turkish 
Star— Chips  120 
St.  Louis  Extra  Family  2 
Sudsmaker  330 
Sultana  Bouquet  71 
New  Sultana  Tar  71 
Sunoria  114 
Sunset  Castile  54 

Sumiyside,  National  Soap  Wks  Vi6*ris  11 

Titusville,  Pa.  Virginia  58 

Suodiam  Washing   Compound,  Virgin  Olive  Oil  Castile  328 
Dove  It  Floats  334        Walter    Wainwright,    New  Volunteer  16 
Heliotrope 334     comerston,  O. 
Easter  Lily  334  Superba  16        .  Ward's  White  Borax  41 

Iris334  Supercream  Shaving298  Ward's    White    Floating   Bor 

Lis  de  Valle  334  Snpertar  Transparent  Sham      ax  41 


lion  Maid  Mechanics' 
Brown  Soap  Co.,  Dayton, 

Union     Square,      Metropolitan 
Soap  Co.,  New  York 

United   Familie,    Gross/eld  & 
Roe,  Chicago 

Usona  117 

Usona  Family  117 

U.  S   Mail  38 

U.  S.  Protection  302 

Utopia,  Retail   Merchant.'''  As- 
sociation, New  Jersey 


Vegetol  330 

Velox  340 

Velvo-Silvo,    Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

New  York 
Venetia  Bouquet  16 
Venetian  71 
Verona  Violet  95 
Vera  Rosa,    Roger    &    Gallet, 

Paris,  France 
ndry  342  Vesta,  A.  H.  Nailing,  Jr. 
Vestal  16 

Vestal  Heliotrope  16 
Vestal  Iris  16 
Vestal  Rose  16 
Vestal  Violet  16 
Violet  Cream  95 
Violette  des  Amour  334 
Violette  Mt.  Blanc  95 


Malena,ZJ.  F.  York,  Wa 

Mark,  Pa. 
Manila  70 

Manilla  Bouquet  191 
(Maple  Leaf ;  for  Canada: 
T.  Logan,  St.  John,  N.B 


Mark     A.     Torrey's     Norfolk 

Cream  Laundry  287 
Marvel  300 
Meadow  Violet  332 
Medicated  Cocoanut  324 
iicated  Lemon  334 


i  Our  Flag 
Our  Green  Bay  304 
Our  Hero  115 
Our  Hero  120 
/    Our  Jack  Tar  326 

Our  Pueher,   Enterpri 


,,Pink  Carnation  334  poo  298 

,,         ,,  Violette  334  Swan,  Lever  Bros.,  England. 

Remmers  Elder  Flower  334      Sweet  Caporal  115 
Remmer  Honey  of  White Clo  Sweet  Comfort  325 

ver  334  Sweet  Maiden  191 

Remmers  Oatmeal  334  Sweep    Stake 

Renter's  Healing  Soap,  Geo.  C.      Dayton   O. 

Barclay,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y.    Swift's  Cream  Laundry  337 
Ringer  38  Swift's  Pride  337 

Swift's  Washing  Powder  337 
Swiss  Carnation  332 


Co.,  Chi 
Our  Senator  90 
Our  Queen  115 
Our  Winner  29 
Ovalette  77 
Oxford  63 


Riviera  16 

Riviera  Bouquet  16 

Riviera  Heliotrope  16 
.,,    Riviera  Liiac  16 
MJ£-  Riviera  Rose  16 

Rivk      Viole 

RoC        9 


Merchants'    Pure   Family,     W.  Ox  Gall. Bleachm 

G.  Meyer,  Jersey  City,  N.J.       Ozone  Chips  33a 
Miami  327  Ozone  Shavings  3; 

Milk  Weed  Complexion,    Wm. 

P.Jaus  &r  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Pacific  Laundry  54 
Miners'  &  Mechanics'  312  Pal  ma  Rosa  95 

Miniature,   Minteaux  Soap   &  Palmdale  342 

Chemical  Co.,   Cincinnati,  O.  Palm  Family  302 
Minteaux  320  palm  Laundry  302 

Miss  Bridget's  Shamrock  322     pa]m  Olive  63 
Mission342  Pan  American  4S 

Mission      VV.  J.  Harvey,   Los  paradise  16 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Mission  Bleaching  342 


Rose-a  belle  334 
Rosedale  342 
Rose  de  France  9i 
Rose  of  Egypt  115 
Rose  of  Persia  115 
Rose.  White, 
&>  Hardin 


Wash     Alone,      P.      Gugerty, 

Waterjord,  N.  Y. 
Washeesie  (for   Canada,)    Mc- 
Laren &*  Co.,  St.  Catharine, 
Ont. 
Hewit     Bros.   Washington  336 

Washington  Castile  71 
\\auona342 
Wedding  Bouquet  16 
Western  Star  54 
Westminister  16 
Wbaleback  181 
Takauap,      Thayer    Milne   Co.,  Whitar,  Clinton  Soap  Co. 

Philadelphia.  White  Ash  308 

Target,    Heading    (Pa.)     Soap  White  City  Soap  Chips  189 

Wis.  White  Flag,  Metropolitan  Soap 

Tartan  Tar  53  Co.,  New   York 

Tavern  16  White  Fleece  167 

Teddy  Roosevelt  115  White  Gloss,  Burden  Co.  New 

The  Bather  10  ark,  N.J. 

The  Bride  53  White  Holly  38 

The  New  Girl  8  White  Lawn  263 

Isjelder,  Bardes  The  whole  Thing  for  five  cents  White  Premium  ;  5 

120  White  Queen,  Gree  Bay  (  Wis. 


16 


Bagle 
Rozellall5 
Rub-No-More,  G.  A .   Bergho 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Ruby)  323 


M  ission  Bor 
Mission  Globe  342 
Mission  Olive  54 
Mission  Savon  342 
M'Kenzie's  Tar  191 
Model,  Texas  Soap  Co. 
Mohawk  337 
Monad  11 
Monahan's  Antiseptic  G 

Oil  Soap  341 
Moon  191  der  154 

Moonlight,    Maple  LeaJ  Soap  petro  318 

Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Petro-Olive  318 

Morning  Star  191  Petro-Oleum  318 

Motor,    Motor  Soap  Co.,   Roch-  Petro-Tar  115. 


Royal   Worcester,    White  &•  Tecumseh  Castile  72  Soap  Co. 

■ley  Co.,   Worcester,  Mass.  (Telephone)    for    Canada  :     D.  White  Ribbon  337 

Richards.  Woodstock,  Ont .    White  Rose  of  York  334 
The  Latest  286  (White  Star)   for  Canada:   D 

The  Lily  Fair  54 
The  Wizard  115 
Thistle  Dew  320 
Sailor,  A  ug.  IV.  Stadler,  Cleve  Thunder  29 

land.  O.  Time,  Reardon  Soap  Co 

(Sailor  Boy)  323  Toilet  Borax  41 

Parsons,  E.  M.  Fowle,   Boston   Salome,  Salome  Company,  Cedar  Toilet  Lily  189 
Mass.  Rapids,  la.  Toilet  Moss  189 

Sanatine,  /.  H.  Farr  &  Co.,  Toilet  Niobe 


Pay  Day  286  Toronto,  Ont. 

Peach  Brand  Condensed  S.  319  Sang-Cutica,     Arnold    Ji 

Pearl  Lustre  Tooth  Soap  95  New   York 

Peek  In,  Wm.  H.  Bogart,  N.  Y.  Sanitary  Skin  Soap  95 

Persian  Rose  115  Sapodermin,  C.Bischoffl 

Persian  Violets  115  New  York 


Richards,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
White  Sulphur  327 
White  Tar  38 
White  Violette  41 
Wilbert's  Best  329 
Wild  Rose  191 
Wisconsin  Star  71 
Witch,  Shumway  <5r>  Co. 
Witch  Hazel  Buttermilk 


Wolfe's  Electro  58 
Wolfe's  Wax  58 
World's  Best,  Green  Bay  (Wis) 
Soap  Co. 


ester 

Mountain  Lily  342 
.Mountain  Vi0lets334 
My  Wife's  154 
My  Wife's  Scouring  Soap  154 

Nana  331 


Toilet  Rose  189 
Toilet  Sapoma 
Tom  Boy  38 
Tommy  302 
Tonic  Tar,  333. 
Tran sparosa  2! 
Peerless  Compound  Soap  Pow  Savon    a   l'Heliotrope    de    St.  Triple  M,  Rockefeller  Soap  Coi  Yankee  58 

Marin  16  N.  Y.  Yankee  Doodle  268 

Savon  an  Orris  41  Tripje  Extract—    T.  E.  Elder         "  "       Tar  268 

Savon    aux     Lilas     Blanc    de 

Savoie  16 
Savon  des  Violettes   191 
Savon  Grand  Duchess  Rose 


Phonograph  8 

Physicians'  Universal  Toilet, 

Phoenix  Soap  Wks 
(Picture)  '323 
Pin  191 

Pine  Apple  334 
Pink  Carnation  16 


Savon  Lis  de  la  Valle  334 
Savon  Sweet  Mosselle  334 
Savonia  21 

Scalpine,      Newton      Edmonds, 
Washington,  D.C. 


T.  ] 
±nower,     Honey  of  White         "  "       Toilet  368 

Clover,    Easier  Lily,    Iris,  Yellow  Imperial,  Maple  Leaf 
Crrnation   Pinks,   Violets,      Soap  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo- 
Heliotrope,    Geranium,  Li-  Y.  M.  C.  A.  294 
lies  of  the  Valley,  Pine  Ap   Yukon  302 


Elderberry,  Mountain  Yusea  58 
Violets,  Rose,  Lilacs,  Mag- 
nolia,        Chrysanthemum,  Zaza  318 
Tube  Rose— 334  Zerona  95 

Tuck  305  1900  332 
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PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  IN   REGULAR  ISSUE 


1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12  MONTHS. 

$30  00 

18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  00 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
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f&Ridsmall  ral:lr,  Greeting: 
lar  Subscriber  to  the  American 
cm  dots  not  particularly  interest 
c  an  occasional  copy  of  this  paper 
1  it,  you  will  know  that  it  is  sent 
'.rsonal  invitation  to  look  over  the 
figure  out  whether,  in  the  course 
tract  from  the  twelve  monthly  is- 
tion,  entertainment,  inspiration 
trrant  you  in  ordering  the  paper 


To  all  la  whom  these) 

If  you  are  a  reg 
Soap  Journal,  this  i 
you.  But  if  vou  reeei 
without  having  orderc 
you  as  a  cordial  and  v 
sample  carefully  and 
of  the  year,  you  can  e: 
sues  enough  inform: 
and  consolation,  to  w 
sent  you  regularly. 

The  cost,  $2  a  year  (ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Cape  Colony,  India,  Austra- 
lia, etc.)  is  certainly  insignificant  enough.  To  soap 
makers  in  foreign  countries  especially  we  wish  to  say 
that  a  large  number  of  their  neighbors  have  been  sub- 
scribers for  this  paper  for  as  long  as  ten  and  twelve  years, 
uninterruptedly.  If  they  thought  it  worth  while  all 
these  years,  why  not  you  f 

In  remitting  please  use  a  Foreign  Money  Order. 

Manufacturers  of  patent  medicines,  foods,  and  various 
other  articles  handled  largely  by  department  stores,  and 
other  enemies  of  the  ordinary  retailers,  have  frequently 
been  requested  by  the  latter  to  cease  supplying  the 
"■price-cutters,"  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  ruining  of 
retail  pr  ,js.  TLere  are  many  instances  where  relief 
from  se.L    g  \       out  profit  has  thus  been  obtained. 

We  do  not  l  jt  very  much  of  such  incidents  in  regard 
to  soap,  although  department  stores  often  enough  offer 
tremendous  bargains  in  soap.  Is  this  because  so  many 
of  these  bargains  (  ?)  are  in  private  brands,  or  is  it  be- 
cause soap  manufacturers  are  too  busy  with  troubles  of 
their  own,  without  looking  out  for  the  retailer  to  make 
a.  profit? 


Starting  from  the  proposition  that  the  consumers  of 
soap,  generally  speaking,  know  very  little  about  the 
differences  between  several  grades  of  sc  and  further 
following  from  this  that  to  this  eircuiustai  ce  is  due  the 
widely  prevailing  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  soap,  a  manufacturer  in  Berlin  (Seifen- 
sieder-  Zeitung,  No.  22)  calls  upon  the  trade  in  his 
country  to  adopt  the  custom  of  printing  on  the  wrap- 
pers, boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  such  designations  as  '•guaran- 
teed unfilled,"  "containing  per  cent,  fatty  acid," 

etc.    This,  he  argues,  i  f  done  by  a  number  of  representa- 
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tive  manufacturers,  would  soon  start  consumers  to  look 
into  the  merits  of  different  soaps  and  cause  them  to 
more  readily  pay  for  soaps  according  to  said  merits. 
Misrepresentations  as  to  the  fatty  acid  contents,  on  such 
wrappers,  etc.,  would  be  fraud  and  as  such  punishable 
by  law  without  the  necessity  of  any  new  legislation.  The 
poorest  qualities  of  soap,  under  such  circumstances, 
ATOuld  disappear  more  or  less  from  the  market,  while 
makers  of  the  better  qualities  could  not  be  so  easily 
undersold  by  competitors  offering  a  lower  quality  sail- 
ing under  the  guise  of  an  equally  good  article.  In  con- 
junction with  such  move  the  same  writer  urges  a  system- 
atic plan  of  instructing  buyers  in  the  practical  meaning 
of  such  designations  as  he  proposes  to  use. 

A  peculiar  counter-piece  to  the  foregoing  is  described 
by  Oils,  Colors  and  Drysalteries  of  May  21st.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter  the  Plymouth  Mercantile  Association  of 
retail  dealers  have  evolved  a  scheme  to  inform  them- 
selves— for  self-educational  purposes — about  he  true  in- 
wardness of  the  different  articles  they  handle  daily :  with 
this  end  in  view  they  have  been  making  several  visits 
recently  to  candle  and  soap  factories  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  in  thinking  what  dealers 
might  be  made  to  learn  by  manufacturers  in  this  way, 
and  what  effect  such  visits  may  have  upon  securing  for 
a  factory  the  support  of  local  dealers. 


Laundrymen  without  exception  make  their  own  soap. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  them.  But  they  do  it  only 
"in  a  Pickwickian  sense."  That  is  to  say  they  call  it 
"making  soap,"'  when  they  dissolve  their  washing  ma- 
terials in  water  to  make  a  detergent  solution.  It  sounds 
a  little  strange,  not  to  say  anything  of  a  suspicion  of 
sarcasm,  till  you  get  used  to  it,  to  hear  a  laundryman 
speak  of  his  fine  formula  for  making  soap  and  then  find 
him  explaining  how  he  takes  so  many  pounds  of  soap  and 
so  manv  gallons  of  water  to  make  it. 


According  to  Consul  General  Lay  there  are  over  a 
hundred  factories  engaged  in  soap  making  in  the  single 
city  of  Barcelona,  Spain.  Their  aggregate  output  per 
annum  is  25,000  tons. 

Between  such  competition  and  a  duty  of  about  $25.50 
per  ton  on  common  soaps,  none  of  the  latter  is  imported, 
but  toilet  soaps  from  England  and  France  still  find  their 
way  to  Spain  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  42  cents  per  kilo 
(2.2  lbs.).  In  these  grades  also,  however,  Spain  is  said 
to  be  making  rapid  headway. 


According  to  Oils,  Colours  &  Drysalteries  "a  cotton- 
seed oil  factory  is  to  be  established  in  the  State  of 
Oaxaea,  U.  S.  A." 

Who's  been  bringing  a  new  State  into  the  Union? 
Did  we  have  a  war  with  Mexico  lately  ? 


On  another  page  we  print  the  specification  of  a  new 
process  of  making  soap,  invented  by  an  Italian  residing 
in  Egypt,  and  just  patented  in  the  United  States. 

We  don't  blame  the  inventor  much — the  sun  must  be 
pretty  hot  in  Egypt  at  times — but  our  patent  office  ought 
to  "go  way  back  and  sit  down." 


On  another  page  we  reprint,  from  the  laundry  trade 
journals,  an  advertisement  of  the  Conkling  Chemical 
Co.  In  doing  so  we  by  no  means  intend  to  hold  the 
advertisement  up  as  a  model,  nor  to  unreservedly  en- 
dorse all  the  statements  made  therein.  We  merely  print 
it  as  we  find  it,  as  a  specimen  of  what  is  doing. 


The  United  States  Soap  Corporation  announced  last 
month  is  being  talked  about  in  many  places,  but  though 
many  columns  are  written  and  much  speculation  in- 
dulged in,  little  of  a  tangible  nature  is  coming  to  light. 
This  being  exactly  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Soap  Journal  that  we  followed  a  trust  rumor  for 
months,  so  far  without  any  result  at  all,  we  are  not  over- 
sanguine  in  our  expectations  to  soon  have  any  very  very 
startling  news. 

Meantime  it  is  announced  that  the  "Corporation" 
will  erect  a  factory  in  Lincoln,  1ST.  J.,  to  be  completed  by 
October  1.  It  is  also  announced  that  it  intends  to  buy 
up  the  Egyptian  Salt  and  Soda  Co.  And  several  other 
things  are  also  announced. 

For  the  present  we  content  ourselves  with  printing 
on  another  page  what  a  TSTew  York  correspondent  for  the 
daily  press  is  sending  out.  For  those  who  like  that 
kind  of  thing  better  than  they  do  anything  else,  that 
article  is  just  what  they  will  enjoy  most. 


Are  the  old  days  returning  when  everybody  was  mak- 
ing soap  at  home  ?  We  are  led  to  ask  this  question  by  a 
somewhat  sudden  and  not  inconsiderable  influx  of  en- 
quiries for  small  books  on  soap  making.  These  enquiries 
have  certain  peculiar  characteristics,  to-wit:  They  are 
invariably  from  perfect  strangers  to  us,  living  in  very 
small  towns  that  could  not  possibly  support  a  soap- 
maker:  they  are  looking  for  a  line  of  cheap  books  with 
"good  formulas  for  making  soap;"  and  they  are  invar- 
iably addressed  to  our  former  Chicago  address. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  argue  out  that  all  these  enquiries 
must  have  some  common  starting  point  and  indeed,  trac- 
ing a  few  of  them  back,  we  find  that  there  is  on  the 
market  a  cheap  book  on  soap  making  in  which  the  author 
(quite  unknown  to  us  until  recently)  takes  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  American  Soap  Journal  of  Chicago.  The 
above  mentioned  enquiries  are  all  the  result  of  this  little 
book,  sold  apparently  quite  widely,  by  some  of  the  so- 
called  mail-order  houses. 

The  enquiries  show,  therefore,  that  numerous  men 
throughout  the  country  are  not  only  buying  a  cheap  book 
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on  soap  making,  hut  that  they  are  ; 
more  literature  of  the  same  sort.  B 
soap  making  at  home  to  be  re\  Lved  ? 


•tuallv  looking-  for 
■nee  the  query.     Is 


For  a  time  we  hardly  thought  the  foregoing  item 
worth  mentioning — we  had  noticed  it  for  months  before 
this.  But  then'  are  signs  that  instead  of  fading  out 
again,  this  sort  of  tiring  is  rather  going  to  spread.  Last 
month,  for  instance,  we  were  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  "mail-order"  houses  in  the  East,  asking  ns 
it'  we  could  supply  a  hook  on  soap  making  suitable  for 
the  mail  order  trade  and  to  quote  price  thereon  per  1,000 
copies,  including  free  circulars  for  our  correspondent  to 
mail.  While  we,  of  course,  neither  have  nor  care  to  have 
any  such  business,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  here  as  in  other 
cases  a  supply  will  come  forward  as  soon  a  the  demand 
becomes  known.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  list  of  cheap 
mail  order  books  on  soap  making. 


A  subscriber  writes :  "I  have  also  been  trying  to  use 
a  product  called  Compound  Soap  Oil,  in  my  laundry 
soap,  but  I  failed  to  make  it  work.  Tbe  refinery  gives 
instructions  to  add  about  10  per  cent,  in  stocking  the 
kettle  (which  works  allrigbt)  and  when  the  soap  is  done, 
to  add  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  crutcher  which 
then  leaves  the  soap  in  a  soft  and  smeary  condition. 
Can  you  throw  any  light  on  this  ?  Compound  soap  oil  is 
a  production  from  coal  oil,  thick,  black  in  color  with  a 
greenish  shade." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  kinds  of 
"compound  soap  oil"  there  may  be  offered  to  the  trade, 
but  from  the  foregoing  description  take  this  particular 
specimen  to  be  one  of  the  first  cousins  of  the  less  eupho- 
nious but  more  familiar  mineral  soap  stock.  Taking  this 
for  granted,  we  direct  the  following  remarks  to  this 
kind  of  material  (should  any  one  market  a  more  legiti- 
mate and  suitable  "compound  soap  oil"  he  is  of  course 
not  included  in  any  sense  in  the  following).  So  far  as 
the  technical  question  is  concerned,  we  have  already  re- 
plied by  mail  and  need  not  print  our  reply :  a  few  general 
remarks  are,  however,  strongly  suggested  by  this  inci- 
dent : 

Large  business  houses,  headed  by  broad-gauged  busi- 
ness men  accustomed  to  base  all  the  details  of  their  trans- 
actions on  certain  sound  and  immutable  principles,  con- 
sider it  self-evident  that  it  is  through  the  prosperity  of 
their  customers  that  they  themselves  prosper ;  they  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  solicitous  of  their  customers'  wel- 
fare as  they  are  of  their  own ;  if  they  find  one  of  their 
customers  showing  a  tendency  to  overbuy  or  to  buy  in- 
judiciously, their  creditman  is  apt  to  be  heard  from. 

There  is  another  class  of  firms  that  delight  in  loading 
down  customers  with  an  over-supply  of  goods;  that  con- 
sider it  smart  to  sell  a  customer  articles  which  it  is 


against  his  interest  to  buy;  who  look'  for  new  customers 
while  the  old  ones  are  going  to  the  wall. 

Take  another  point  of  view  altogether,  there  are 
firms  who,  for  their  main  products,  have  a  certain  circle 
of  customers  whom  they  treat  in  the  manner  firs!  des- 
cribed, but  who  adopt  for  the  sale  of  some  otherwise  use- 
less by-product  the  tactics  described  last. 

lias  this  anything  to  do  with  the  question? 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  a  refinery  that  sells  its 
chief  products  on  the  soundest  of  principles,  carefully 
watching  its  customers  and  ready  to  curtail  or  shut  oh 
credit  on  the  first  sign  on  the  part  of  a  customer  that  he 
buys,  or  in  any  other  way  acts,  injudiciously.  We  can 
see  in  our  mind  a  waste  product  accumulating  in  that 
same  refinery  which  is  useless,  except  for  what  can  be 
got  out  of  it  somehow.  Lubricating  oil  and  axle-grease 
makers  are  supplied  and  still  a  waste  remains.  Here 
the  soap  manufacturer  is  suggested  as  a  possible  user 
and  the  refinery  sees  a  chance  to 'find  a  customer  who  is 
good  enough  while  he  lasts.  This  is  not  saying,  mind 
you,  that  every  user  of  a  mineral  soap  stock  is  com- 
mitting an  error !  We  are  now  only  speaking  of  the  par- 
ticular class  of  cases,  suggested  by  our  correspondent. 

We  now  come  to  another  phase  of  the  same  subject : 
Time  and  again  the  American  Soap  Journal  has  been 
asked  by  manufacturers  of  various  raw  materials  to  help 
them  out  with  information  on  the  proper  use  of  their 
products  in  the  soap  factory  (and  elsewhere).  Shortly 
after,  such  manufacturers  suddenly  pose  as  experts  and 
attempt  to  tell  soap  makers  how  they  should  make  their 
soap.  Once  more  we  conjure  up  a  picture,  and  see  an 
oil  refinery  easting  about  for  information  how  the  larg- 
est possible  proportion  of  its  waste  products  could  be 
worked  into  a  soap.  "Crutch  it  in,"  they  are  told,  some- 
where or  other,  and  straightway  they  tell  prospective  cus- 
tomers that  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  their  waste  is  a  good 
thing  to  crutch  into  a  soap.  Many  soap  manufacturers, 
Ave  dare  say,  do  not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  minute, 
but  others  there  are  who  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
manufacturer  of  an  article  ought  to  know  its  uses,  and 
so  they  buy  the  waste,  and  experiment  to  their  cost,  and 
then  they  either  discard  the  stuff,  or  use  it  with  great 
care,  or — and  that  is  the  real  point  we  aim  at — they 
use  it  to  the  detriment  of  their  goods  and  their  reputa- 
tion. 

If  anyone  take  offense  at  these  remarks,  let  him  ask 
himself  "honor  bright,"  how  he  would  feel  if  asked  to 
believe  that  50  to  75  per  cent  of  any  unsaponifiable, 
greenish-black,  soft,  smeary  mass  erutched  into  an  hon- 
est soap,  besides  ten  per  cent,  previously  used  in  the 
kettle,  can  be  made  serviceable. 


Josh  Billings  once  remarked :  "In  life,  as  in  cards, 
the  glory  is  not  so  much  in  winning  as  in  playing  a  poor 
hand  well."     To  a  soap  manufacturer  laboring  under 
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especially   difficult  circumstances  this  saying  ought  to 
be  a  sermon  and  a  consolation. 


Coining  fetching  soap  brands,  and  subsequently 
money,  is  an  art  in  which  some  of  our  correspondents 
propose  to  introduce  the  system  of  the  division  of  labor ; 
that  it  to  say,  they  would  like  us  to  coin  the  fetching 
brand  and  are  willing  in  turn  to — coin  the  money.  For 
our  own  part,  having  no  use  for  money,  we  are  willing  to 
oblige;  with  this  end  in  view  we  had  looked  around  for 
ever  so  long  for  a  '"'sure  combination*'  and  at  last  got  the 
man  that  broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  to  work  out, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  the  plan  that  appeared  in  our 
Soap  Journal  for  January.  It  seems,  however,  that 
furnishing  that  article  has  not  quite  satisfied  all — what 
is  wanted  are  ready-made  names  that  will  leave  our  cor- 
respondents nothing  to  bother  about.  In  hopes  to  satisfy 
them,  we  shall  just  cajefully  open  the  safety  valve  and 
blow  off  a  little  of  our  surplus  inspiration. 

The  fatal  error  made  in  the  article  alluded  to  above 
was,  of  course,  that,  in  place  of  citing  the  brands  in  use 
today,  it  did  not  enumerate  all  the  brands  not  as  yet  in 
use;  then  all  could  have  taken  their  pick.  Just  to  see 
how  that  plan  would  work,  we  suggest  the  following 
promising  brands  as  being  open  so  far  as  we  know.  As 
soon  as  all  the  brands  named  below  are  used  up,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  open  the  aforesaid  safety  valve  another 
notch  or  two,  and  let  out  another  bunch  of  names  not 
yet  appropriated. 

In  group  1 — brands  designating  fats  and  oils  used  in 
soap — we  miss  Elbow  grease,  Fat  of  the  Land,  Texas 
Olive  (for  a  cottonseed  oil  soap),  Snake  Oil  (for  medi- 
cated Soap),  Cod  Liver  Oil  Hygienic. 

While  we  have,  in  another  group,  Aneo  Tar,  Black 
Crow  Tar,  Borax  Tar,  Canada  Tar,  etc.,  the  brand  Tar 
&  Feathers  is  still  anxiously  awaiting  a  taker.  For  a 
sand  soap  or  a  silicated  toilet  soap  the  word  "Skinflint" 
would  seem  to  be  a  gold-mine.  For  a  carpet  soap 
"Cleanoleum"  might  do  nicely. 

The  "Beat  M  Alb  group  naturally  suggests  "Beat 
the  Dutch,"  and  how  it  happened  that  Admiral,  Chief, 
King,  Captain,  Commodore  and  others  were  all  dis- 
covered and  the  "Palm  Colonel"  overlooked  is  simply 
inexplicable;  he  is  herewith  presented  as  a  candidate. 

Among  names  indicating  special  hygienic  value 
"Soaporific"  ought  to  prove  a  winner;  we  have  seen  the 
word  used  on  a  wrapper  in  describing  the  good  qualities 
of  a  soap,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  brand. 

The  names  Mineral  Toilet,  Mineral  Water  Medicinal, 
etc.,  readily  suggest  "Vichy- Vashy"  as  almost  clamoring 
for  admission  into  the  same  group. 

Of  all  the  brands  consisting  of  various  combinations  of 
the  word  "Baby,"  hardly  one  could  hold  its  own  against 
a  son])  named  "Warm  Baby  Soap." 


"Black-Hawk,"  suggests  "Black-in-tbe-Face"  and  of 
course  other  personal  names  are  open  by  the  thousands 
— among  them  we  think  "Billy  Patterson"  is  entitled 
to  consideration;  "Carrie  Nation"  also  involuntarily 
suggests  effectiveness  in  promptly  cleaning  out.  If  Billy 
Patterson  is  adopted  as  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  the 
question  as  to  "who  struck  Billy  Patterson"  will  there- 
after he  answered  that  the  Soap  Journal  did  it. 

In  group  21 — animal  names — we  miss  Bazor-Back 
(warranted  to  settle  the  business  for  a  shaving  soap), 
Lobster,  and  under  Inanimate  Objects  it  seems  a  sign  of 
our  falling  behind  the  times  that  "Automobile"  has  not 
as  yet  been  claimed.  Likewise,  for  a  floating  soap,  "Air- 
ship" is  as  natural  as  for  a  non-floating  soap  "Sub- 
marine Boat." 

In  the  class  of  2-1-5,  3-4-10,  16-1,  it  is  really  laugh- 
able to  think  that  1-11-4  f  and  7-11  should  beg  for  dis- 
covery. 

Well,  good  morning,  how  you  vash? 


Success  Irv  Soap  Manufacturing. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal : 

Deah  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  a 
letter,  in  the  June  Journal,  by  A.  DJj]stampes,in  which 
he  says  that  the  secret  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros',  success 
is  "They  make  good  Soap."  It  is  my  humble  opinion 
that  the  gentleman  has  told  the  plain  truth,  and  given 
the  American  manufacturer  the  true  Key  to  Success. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  American  soap  maker  of  today  has 
to  direct  his  efforts  towards  using  as  much  Rosin,  Silex, 
Talc  and  Silicate  of  Soda,  etc.,  as  possible.  There  are 
a  very  few  exceptions,  according  to  the  samples  I  have 
analyzed  in  the  last  year.  As  to  what  you  call  "marked 
inconsistency,"  let  me  say,  Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  sell  Sun- 
light soap  cheaper  here  than  they  do  in  England,  in 
order  to  give  the  American  people  a  chance  to  discern 
the  difference  between  a  first-class  soap,  and  the  highly 
rosined,  heavily-filled  article  that  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  (especially  since  tallow  has  increased  in 
value),  and  when  the  people  have  all  tried  and  know 
what  a  really  good  and  pure  soap  will  do,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  hard  matter  for  the  manufacturers  of  highly  rosined 
and  heavily  loaded  soaps  to  sell  their  product  (3  bars  for 
a  nickel)  to  any  of  the  eighty  millions  of  the  cleanest 
people  on  "God's  grassy  earth,"  and  then  Lever  Bros, 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  price  on  their  "Sunlight"  and 
make  money  in  this  country  also. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  few  firms  who  make  a  soap 
comparable  with  "Sunlight"  are  now  prosperous  and  act- 
ually do  pay  their  soap  makers  and  chemists  reasonable 
salaries.  The  road  of  success  in  the  laundry  soap  busi- 
ness is  not  paved  with  Rosin,  Silex  and  Silicate  of  Soda, 
put  together  by  man  who  has  helped  some  soapmaker 
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for  six  months,  but  it  is  paved  with  first-class,  clean  and 
sweet  materials  combined  by  a  man  who  "knows  the 
reason  why,"  who  keeps  every  kettle  to  a  certain  "hard- 
ness point"  and  who  does  not  let  his  nigre  rise  in  the 
kettle.  Respectfully  yours, 

Kic.vrrcKiAN. 


High-Speed  Soa^p  Ma.king. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Deae  Sir:  Are  American  soap  makers  slow?  One 
not  knowing  the  facts  might  be  brought  to  think  so  from 
reading  Mr.  d'Estaropes  assertion,  that  a  man  who  would 
take  6  or  7  days  in  Europe  to  make  a  batch  of  soap 
"would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  job  and  probably 
come  to  this  land  of  milk  and  honey." 

Does  the  American  soap  maker  really  take  6  or  7  days 
to  make  a  batch  of  soap?  I  should  think  not.  On  an 
average  be  probably  finishes  a  batch  in  3  days:  if  it 
jtakes  three  to  six  days  or  more  after  that  to  leave  it 
alone  to  let  it  settle  and  cool,  he  makes  during  the  same 
time  another  batch  in  a  separate  kettle;  besides  the 
longer  time  is  needed  only  on  account  of  the  large  size  of 
the  batch  and  if  a  single  boil  takes  us  a  little  longer  than 
the  time  taken  by  foreign  soap  makers  with  their  little 
kettles,  we  can  make  many  times  as  much  soap  in  say 
a  month,  as  they  can.  If  we  thought  best,  we  could 
avoid  the  long  settling  and  cooling  easily  enough  by 
having  smaller  kettles. 

Because  we  take  a  certain  time  for  making  a  batch, 
that  is  not  saying  we  cannot  do  it  faster;  I  have  my- 
self  stocked  and  finished  a  50,000  pound  batch  of  settled 
rosin  soap  in  10  hours;  withdrawing  spent  lye,  one  wash 
and  strengthening  change,  and  rather  pride  myself  on 
that  for  a  record.  "Time  is  money,''  soap  makers  know 
as  well  as  anybody.  Yours  truly, 

Cracker-Jack. 


Arv  Object  Lesson. 

Editor  American  Soap  Journal: 

Dear  Sir :  Referring  to  a  letter  from  my  pen,  under 
above  heading,  in  your  last  issue,  I  wonder  what  drew 
upon  me  your  charge  of  inconsistency. 

Was  it  because  I  both  advocate  the  more  extensive  use 
of  silicate  as  a  filler  in  soaps  and,  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  advocate  the  making  of  good  soaps  such  as  Sun- 
light soap  which  apparently  last  year  returned  to  stock- 
holders in  that  company  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars? 

Or  was  is  my  statement  that  Sunlight  soap  was  sold 
by  Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  here  for  about  half  the  price  it 
sold  elsewhere  ? 

If  the  latter,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Messrs. 
Lever  Bros,  know  their  own  business  best  and  perhaps, 


being  aware  of  the  large  profits  they  reaped  elsewhere, 
thought  that  they  could  well  afford  to  -<  J I  at  a  loss  here 
to  capture  the  market  and  rise  afterwards — which  is 
throwing  away  the  proverbial  sardine  as  a  bail  to  catch 
the  salmon.  The  balance  sheet  published  by  this  firm 
sets  forth  that  two  of  their  nine  factories  showed  a  loss. 
[This  is  where  our  remark  about  inconsistency  was  in- 
tended to  apply,  as  the  writer  appeared  to  point  out  a 
losing  game  as  a-guide  for  others  to  follow.  The  forego- 
ing explanation  of  course  shows  the  subject  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint  again. —  Editor  A.  S.  J.|. 

I  for  one  think  that  it  is  a  very  injudicious  thing  for 
any  business  man  or  firm  to  sell  at  a  loss  in  the  hope 
of  recouping  later  on.  The  public  does  not  believe  that 
manufacturers  will  supply  it  at  a  loss.  A  rich  English- 
man made  a  bet  with  a  friend  that  he  could  not  sell  $5- 
gold  coins  at  two  cents  each — that  from  9  a.  m.  to  J  p. 
m.  he  could  not  sell  1,000  at  two  cents  a  piece ;  the  bet 
was  made  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  standing  on  Lon- 
don Bridge  in  London,  they  sold  only  one  solitary  gold 
coin  at  two  cents  to  a  little  girl.  Many  people  handled 
the  gold  coins  and  said  "how  like  the  real  they  looked" — 
but  they  did  not  buy  them,  thinking  them  spurious. 

I  hold  the  humble  opinion  that  Sunlight  soap  would 
have  sold  just  as  well  at  eight  or  nine  cents  as  at  five 
cents,  in  proof  of  which  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co.'s  Wool  Soap 
retails  in  New  York  at  eight  cents  per  cake ;  soapmakers 
know  that  almost  any  soap  can  be  made  to  float.  If 
Messrs.  Swift  &  Co.  can  sell  at  eight  cents  per  cake, 
why  cannot  other  manufacturers,  be  they  Messrs.  Lever 
Bros.  Ltd.,  or  any  one  else,  do  the  same? 

Make  good  soap  and  ask  your  price  for  it;  no  firm  can 
sell  for  long  at  a  loss  and  will  soon  get  tired  of  that 
game.  Many  manufacturers  seem  to  pin  their  faith  to 
one  single  kind  of  soap;  some  use  different  brands  for 
the  same  soap  or  next  to  it,  Now  a  successful  business 
cannot  well  be  conducted  nowadays  with  a  single  soap, 
for  there  are  so  many  different  minded  people.  Such 
world-wide  known  soap  manufacturers  as  Jos.  Crossfield 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Wm.  Gossage  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Knight  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Cook  &  Co.,  and  scores  of  others,  could  never  have 
attained  the  prominence  they  have  done,  on  a  single  kind 
of  soap. 

Such  manufacturers  make  soap  al  all  prices,  the  very 
best  kind  it  is  possible  to  produce  as  well  as  the  common- 
est kinds — goods  for  the  money !  In  proof  of  this 
Messrs.  Wm.  Gossage  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  made  Messrs.  Lever 
Bros.'  famous  Sunlight  soap  for  Messrs.  Lever  for  quite 
a  long  while.  It  must  be  patent  to  everyone  that,  if  they 
could  make  Sunlight  soap  for  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  they 
can  and  do  make  just  as  good  for  themselves. 

In  business  sentiment  and  pride  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  producers  must  try  and  meet  the  public  demand 
and  manufacture  what  the  public  wants.  Of  course,  the 
public  would  want  very  good  and  very  cheap,  but  as  that 
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cannot  be  achieved  unless  someone  comes  to  grief,  manu- 
facturers should  make  goods  for  the  prices  obtainable, 
each  particular  brand  covering  his  particular  class  of 
goods. 

It  is  very  injudicious  to  lower  prices  at  the  expense 
of  the  quality  of  the  goods,  or  to  pretend  to  sell  the  same 
class  of  goods  always  at  the  same  price,  whether  raw 
materials  rise  or  fall.  Some  manufacturers  advocate  the 
extensive  use  of  rosin  and  the  moderate  filling  with  car- 
bonates, talc,  etc.,  and  well  they  may,  for  if  not  filled 
with  carbonates,  high  percentaged  rosin  soaps  would  be 
too  soft  for  anything  and  unsalable.  Whosoever  does  a 
cutting  trade  will  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later,  whether 
he  makes  soaps  or  anything  else. 

I  have  owned  several  factories  and  never  got  my  goods 
on  the  market  by  cutting  prices.  I  always  tried  to  per- 
suade buyers  that  my  goods  were  of  superior  quality  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  and  I  invariably  succeeded;  I 
made  honest  goods.  In  one  instance  a  joint  stock  compa- 
ny, when  they  saw  me  coming,  got  all  their  big  guns  out 
and  lowered  their  prices  25;,;'',  to  prevent  my  getting 
in.  They  were  selling  at  $5.00  and  lowered  to  $3.75. 
Well,  I  got  out  a  good  soap  which  cost  me  less  than  their 
$3.75  soap  and  asked  $7.50  for  it  and  got  it  too.  Of 
course  I  was  not  simple  enough  to  have  but  one  soap.  I 
sold  my  best  at  $7.50,  my  second  at  $4.50  and  my  third 
quality  at  $3.50  and  got  on  the  market  in  spite  of  the 
joint  stock  company.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  me  that 
there  was  some  silicate  to  be  had  and  I  used  it  extensive- 
ly ;  but  the  public  took  and  used  my  soaps. 

I  fancy  I  see  you  smile  and  hear  you  say  that  may 
have  been  possible  in  some  benighted  country  but  not 
here  in  America!  To  that  I  will  reply  that  I  have  heard 
the  same  objections  before,  wherever  I  have  been,  but  I 
did  it  and  never  sold  but  for  spot  cash  only  and  led  the 
way.  All  that  is  required  is  a  man  who  understands  his 
business,  who  has  a.  moderate  amount  of  brains  and  who 
can  make  soap  himself  or  has  sufficient  reliance  and  faith 
in  his  business  to  get  some  one  who  can ;  not  an  appren- 
tice but  a  thorough  tradesman. 

If  Messrs.  Swift  &  Co/s  wool  soap  can  be  retailed  in 
New  York  at  eight  cents  per  cake,  why  cannot  other 
makers'  soap,  if  equally  good,  be  retailed  at  eight  cents 
also?     Theory  is  splendid,  but  practice  is  superior. 
I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  d'ESTAMPES. 

P.  S. — Regarding  your  foot  note  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  have  some  of  your  readers  take  me  to  task ;  out 
of  the  shock  of  ideas  comes  science,  which  is  beneficial  to 
all  of  us. 


Soap   Making  in   Mexico. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  .AMERICAN   SOAP  JOUKNAL. 

(Continued.) 

"Better  late  than  never,"  as  the  old  saying  is;  my 
excuse  for  not  continuing  my  long-delayed  article  on 
Soapmaking  in  Mexico  before  this,  is  that  I  have  been 
quite  a  few  thousand  miles  away  in  the  meantime,  and 
was  lucky  (or  unlucky)  enough  to  see  Martinique  and 
Mount  Pelee  a  few  days  after  the  eruption,  and  also  an 
oil  mill  in  Brazil,  since  last  writing. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  United  States  the  steamer 
took  in  coal  at  Barbadoes,  where  we  first  heard  of  the 
catastrophe  in  Martinique,  which  is  150  miles  north  of 
Barbadoes.  The  latter  presented  a  hazy,  grayish-brown 
color,  due.  we  were  informed,  to  the  fine  durit  fallen  at 
the  first  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee.  I  obtained  a  little  of  it 
and  it  is  an  ideal  product  for  scouring  and  polishing 
soap,  of  even  fineness  and  very  gritty.  It  covered  the 
whole  island  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  there  was  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  it;  how  incalculable  is  the  amount  thrown  out  over 
Martinique  and  surroundings ! 

At  St.  Pierre  not  much  was  to  be  seen,  as  we  did  not 
land:  the  mountain  and  ruins  of  the  town  were  covered 
with  steam  from  the  hot  mud  and  it  cleared  up  only 
momentarily  in  places,  with  a  gust  of  strong  wind. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject :  In  the  City  of  Mexico 
there  are,  according  to  the  directory,  44  soap  factories, 
but  among  these  there  are  only  3  or  4  that  represent 
what  we  would  call  "factories"  here.  Every  butcher 
renders  his  scraps  and  makes  100  or  200  lbs.  boiled  clown 
soap,  generally  with  a  few  per  cent  rosin ;  the  soap  is 
cut  in  pieces  as  small  as  half  an  ounce  each.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  larger  haciendas  and  in  the  smaller  towns. 

The  consumption  of  toilet  soap  is  very  limited  and 
for  the  greater  part  consists  in  medicated  soaps — espe- 
cially sublimate  soap  and  cyanide  of  mercury  soap  con- 
siderable transparent  soap  is  imported  from  Germany, 
but  altogether  the  consumption  is  so  small  that  there  is 
not  room  for  another  toilet  soap  factory  there.  The 
largest  consumers  are  the  bath  houses  that  use  half  ounce 
cakes  of  cold  made  tallow  and  coeoanut  oil  soap — some 
as  much  as  7,000  to  10,000  cakes  per  week. 

All  in  all,  Mexico  is  not  a  very  inviting  field  for  soap 
makers,  as  the  poorer  classes  of  people  use  very  little 
soap,  having  a  kind  of  hemp  which  lathers  freely  and 
does  dissolve  some  of  the  dirt  of  which  there  is  plenty  in 
that  country.  For  shaving,  the  barbers  use  the  pow- 
dered, boiled-down  laundry  soap,  which  is  sharp  enough 
to  take  the  hair  off  without  the  use  of  a  razor. 


John  Robinson  has  leased  his  North  Bennington 
(Vt.)  soap  works  to  Farnsworth  &  Webster  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  for  making  mill  soap  entirely. 


Fire  in  an  adjoining  building  on  June  13  caused  a. 
small  amount  of  damage  to  the  Vacuum  Soap  Co.  of 
Philadelphia. 
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A  Startling  Advertisement.  we  sent  him.    It  was  the  best  we  could  do,  however,  al 

T11K    FOLLOWING   RECENTLY   APPEARED  UNDER  THE  NAME  tl"'  !"'i('('  W('  .^'nl    Eor  "•  ev«l   '  ''  the  1;ls(    We  S('nl    lllln   W3S 

OF  THE  CONKLING   CHEMICAL  CO.   OP  CHICAGO.  "loaded   to  the  guards." 

You  will  remember  that  we  figured  it  oul  in  this  way: 
Somewhere,  June  1,  1903.  m  llw.  of  tal]mv  „,  7c_ $7.00 

The  Trust  op  Trusts  90  rbs.  0f  caustic  lye 1.00 

Borough  of  .Manhattan.  50   lbs.  0f  siii,.aU.  0f  soda 33 

Gentlemen:     I  regret  to  report  that  I  have  not  the 

pleasure  of  enclosing  with  this  mail  the  order  of  my  old  Total $8.33 

customer,  Snaky   Snodgrass.     The  facts  briefly  arc  as  Cost  of  barrel 33 

follows:    When  1  made  the  last  contract  with  him,  about  Labor  estimated  at 30 

ten  months  ago,  the  price  of  tallow  was  very  nearly  two  Cartage,  etc 34 

cents  per  pound  less  than  it   is  today,  and,  as  you  are 

aware,  we  have  made  up  the  soap  for  "Snaky"  accord-  $9.00 

ingly.  At  a  careful  estimate  the  soap  would  cost  us  about  3^4 

Anticipating  that  under  these  circumstances  I  would  cents  per  pound  net,  for  the  mixture  makes  3-10  pounds 

not  receive  a  very  cordial  welcome,  I  thought  it  advis-  at  a  total  cost  of  $9  net. 

able  to  call  him  up  by  'phone,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  As  we  sell  the  soap  to  "Snaky"  as  per  our  yearly  con- 

the  "phone  saves  me  in  these  times  when  tallow  is  so  tract  at  4%  cents  per  pound,  we  are  still  making  a  profit 

wry  high   in  price  many  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  of  %  cents  per  pound,  or  $1.80  a  barrel  on  an  average,  or 

receptions  for  the  "phone  is  a  safety  valve,  so  to  speak,  providing  it  weighs  210  pounds,  it  of  course  contains 

which  is  fully  appreciated  by  your  humble  servant.  much  moisture. 

"Snaky"  was  in  no  amible  mood,  in  fact,  he  was  much  Altogether  this  is  a  good  combination,  for  the  strong 

worse  than   I  expected  he  would  be,  and  inquired,  in  caustic  lye  whitens  the  chip,  in  fact  it  will  bleach  it  to  a 

very  severe  tones,  "what  sort  of  stuff  I  had  been  sending  queen's  taste  and  be  comparatively  neutral. 
him  lately  for  soap?"     I  replied  that  the  soap  was  all  The  caustic  lye  in  combination  with  the  silicate  makes 

right,  and  that  he  must  be  a  "little  off."    "Off !"  he  says,  a  nice,  hard  chip  that  will  not  shrink  but  will  rattle  in 

"not  much  ;  for  the  first  lot  you  sent  me  was  poor,  the  the  barrel,  or,  if  desired,  all  around  the  wash-room  floor, 
second  was  had.  the  third  worse,  and  the  last  was  simply  "Snaky's"    neighbor,   the   gold-brick    man,    who    has 

rotten."  helped  me  many  times  to  secure  his  order,  says  that  as 

Taking  in  the  situation  very  carefully,  I  came  to  the  a  cold  made  adulterated  soap  schemer  1  am  not  only  en- 
conclusion  that  there  was  only  one  thing  left  for  me  to  titled  to  the  cake  but  the  whole  bakery  should  be  in- 
do,  and  that  was  to  invite  him  to  dine  with  me  and  open  eluded  as  well. 

up,  as  usual,  a  cold  bottle,  for  there  is  nothing  that                                         Ever  yours  to  command, 
calms  "Snaky's"  nerves  so  well  as  a  cold  bottle  of  spark-  Slippery  Slick. 

ling  wine.  

There  was  a  time  when  "Snaky"  was  willing  to  listen 
to  any  suggestion  I  chose  to  make,  but  of  late  he  has  Popular  Enterprise. 
1  changed  considerable,  and  he  frankly  tells  me  that  in  by  a  new  yore  correspondent  for  the  daily  papers. 
the  future  when  I  wish  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  busi-  The  incorporation  of  the  United  States  Soap  Corpor- 
ness  I  must  open  up  a  cold  bottle,  when  he  will  sample  ation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  has  opened 
the  bottle  while  I  tell  him  what  to  buy.  After  I  had  up  a  new  era  in  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations. 
given  him  my  views  very  fully  on  matters  in  general,  he  Heretofore  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations  have  in- 
very  quietly  called  my  attention  to  the  guarantee  sent  out  variably  been  made  by  enterprises  which  had  already  ac- 
hv  the  manufacturers  of  the  Red  Heart  Soap,  and  he  tells  cumulated  fortune  and  entered  into  combination  only 
me  he  has  about  come  to  the  conclusion  to  insist  upon  the  that  greater  economy  could  be  effected  in  production  and 
same  guarantee  in  the  future  on  any  soap  he  buys.  prices  so  held  up  that  enormous  profits  could  result. 

I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  all  nonsense  to  pay  any  Some  of  these  combinations  have  gone  to  the  wall  be- 

attention  to  guarantees,  for  they  cut  no  ice.     He  could  cause,  in  their  greed,  they  defied  public  opinion,  and 

not  see  it  in  that  light,  however,  but  another  cold  bottle  others  are  in  constant  battle  with  the  administrators  of 

may  change  his  mind.     If  anyone  thinks  I  have  a  cinch  the  la.w  adding,  through  their  effort  to  ride  roughshod 

filling  old  contracts  for  soap  on  an  advancing  tallow  over  the  consumer,  an  element  of  expense  in  the  mainte- 

market,  I  wish  they  would  exchange  places  with  me  for  nance  of  an  immense  legal  staff  often  larger  than  the 

the  next  few  months,  for,  confidentially  between  our-  economies  of  combination. 
selves,  "Snaky"  is  about  right  on  the  quality  of  the  soap  The  United  States  Soap  Corporation  has  apparently 
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avoided  every  one  of  these  difficulties,  and  yet,  as  the 
New  York  Sun  of  last  Sunday  says,  "Its  charter  has 
given  it  very  sweeping  powers."  Indeed,  the  charter  of 
the  Corporation,  granted  and  approved  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  gives  to  this  new  Trust  every  privilege  that  is 
granted  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
last-named  Trust,  famed  as  the  "Billion  Dollar  Trust," 
lias  resulted  in  earning  immense  dividends,  and  Andrew 
Carnegie  can  give  away  million  dollar  libraries  as  easily 
as  the  man  with  the  average  income  can  buy  a  penny 
newspaper.  The  annual  sale  of  soap  in  the  United 
States  aggregates  more  than  that  of  steel,  and  the  in- 
corporators of  the  United  States  Soap  Corporation  have, 
therefore,  a  greater  opportunity  to  make  money  than  the 
great  coterie  of  millionaires  who  held  the  stock  of  the 
Steel  Trust. 

The  Soap  Corporation  has  been  very  quietly  and 
secretly  effected.  Even  the  trade  at  large  had  no  intima- 
tion of  it  until  it  quietly  announced  that  Frank  E. 
Stripe,  a  lawyer,  of  21  Park  Eow,  acting  for  a  coterie  of 
leading  capitalists  had  secured  the  charter  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  capitalization,  it  was  then  found,  was 
$1,000,000.  Examination  of  the  charter  showed  that 
this  might  be  increased  to  a  hundred  million  or  a  billion 
whenever  the  directors  of  the  new  Trust  see  fit,  As  they 
are  men  aggregating  many  millions  the  stock  is  very 
strongly  held,  and  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  "it  is 
managed  by  men  who  have  been  successful  with  every 
enterprise  they  have  undertaken."  The  Banker  and  In- 
vestor, a  journal  which  had  done  more  than  any  other  in 
the  financial  world  to  show  up  weak  and  catch-dollar 
enterprises,  says  that  "this  new  Trust  stands  unique  and 
alone  in  financiering,  and  the  reliability  and  soundness 
of  judgment  of  the  men  who  have  engineered  it  assures 
it  a  great  future." 

The  officers  and  organizers  of  the  new  Trust  will  not 
talk  about  their  plans  or  purposes,  but  your  correspon- 
dent is  in  a  position  to  know  much  of  them  and  takes  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  the  chartering  of  the  United 
States  Soap  Corporation  the  State  of  Maine  has  given 
birth  to  a  baby  giant  among  the  Trusts  and  to  the  first 
Trust  that  will  meei  with  universal  support  and  will 
have  no  trouble  or  conflict  with  the  laws.  The  original 
stock  of  the  Soap  Corporation  was  all  subscribed  for  and 
taken  by  the  organizers  before  the  charter  was  obtained. 
As  soon  as  the  organization  became  known  there  were 
many  applications  to  Lawyer  Stripe  at  his  offices  at  2 1 
Park  Row  for  stock,  but  they  were  all  quietly  told  that 
the  stock  was  taken. 

Your  correspondent  has  correct  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  Corporation  has  set  aside  a  few  thousand 
shares  of  its  stock  to  be  distributed  to  small  investors  all 
over  the  United  States.  Their  object  in  so  distributing 
their  stock  being  directly  contrary  to  the  recognized 
course  of  financiering  any  trust  heretofore  established — 


that  is,  to  secure  the  public  support  in  this  way  they 
plan  to  secure  stockholders  in  every  city  or  town,  which 
stockholders  will  not  only  use  their  articles  but  also  be 
constant  agents  recommending  the  goods  to  their  friends, 
ever  anxious  to  extend  the  sales  and  thus  increase  their 
dividends. 

The  United  States  Soap  Corporation  will  establish 
new  plants  throughout  the  country,  and  then  it  will  in- 
vite all  the  great  soap  makers  to  join  the  combination, 
showing  them  the  advantages  it  offers.  That  it  will  soon 
be  a  monopoly  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  will  be  the  first 
popular  Trust  because  it  will  constantly  increase  its 
holdings  in  stock  among  the  people  at  large  and  will 
never  be  forced  into  the  necessity  of  a  move  to  advance 
prices.  Lawyer  Stripe,  who  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation,  now  holds  the  first  allotment  of  stock  for 
public  subscription.  He  has  not  even  advertised  it,  as  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  swamped  with  orders  which  he  cannot 
till.  This  allotment  of  stock,  consisting  of  a  few  thous- 
and shares  only,  will  be  issued  in  small  lots  at  various 
centres,  at  fifty  cents  a  share,  par  value  one  dollar.  A 
capitalist  cannot  buy  it  though  the  effort  to  do  so  has 
been  made,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  Trust  stock  allotted  to 
popular  subscription. 

Already  a  number  of  Soap  companies  have  made  ap- 
plication for  entering  into  the  corporation,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  kept  busy  considering  their  propo- 
sitions and  placing  valuations  on  their  factories. 


A  U.   S.  Patent  of    May  20.  A.  D.    1902. 

To  all  zvhom  it  may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Tommaso  Parziale,  a  subject  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  residing  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  have 
invented  certain  new  and  useful  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Soap,  of  which  the  following  is  a  speci- 
fication. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  soap  hav- 
ing an  oleaginous  base,  and  in  carrying  out  my  inven- 
tion into  effect  the  quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  it  is  de- 
sired to  saponify  is  introduced  into  a  zinc  vessel  and 
very  fine  flour  containing  gluten  added  in  variable  quan- 
tity. This  quantity  of  flour  may  vary  between  ten  and 
fifteen  per  cent.,  according  to  requirements  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  climate  and  the  prevailing  temperature  in 
order  to  produce  a  larger  development  of  ammonia-gas 
(ML)  for  the  saponification  of  the  substances  which 
the  cotton-seed  oil  contains.  This  material  renders  the 
soap  hygienic  and  economic.  The  source  of  the  ammo- 
nia-gases is  to  be  found  in  the  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween the  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  flour  and  the  caus- 
tic alkali.  The  mixture  thus  prepared  cold  is  now  left 
io  stand  for  five  to  six  hours.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  small  lumps.  The  rest  after  mixing 
serves  to  facilitate  perfect  amalgamation.     Thereupon  a 
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solution  is  added  of  a  caustic  base  or  sodium  hydrate, 
(soda  of  30°  Uaumr.)  aboul  fifty  per  rent,  by  volume 
and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  agitated.  When  Eurrows 
begin  to  show  behind  the  beater,  the  mixture  is  placed  in 
special  boxes,  in  which  it  is  Left  for  three  days,  after 
which  time  it  may  be  cut  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  sodium  hydrate 
(formula  XaOlI)  may  be  added  silicate  of  soda,  alum, 
talc,  cocoanut-oil,  suitable  perfume  or  essence,  and  the 
like,  according  to  whether  it  is  intended  to  prepare  a 
cheap  soap  or  one  that  is  perfumed.  There  may  be 
added  silicate  of  soda  or  tale,  besides  other  oils  or  es- 
sences, etc.,  according  to  whether  cheaper  soap  has  to  be 
produced  or  perfumed  soap.  This  will  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ammoniacal  gas.  This  proportion  of 
talc  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  soap  as  bard 
as  that  manufactured  from  olive-oil,  twenty  per  cent, 
of  silicate  of  soda  is  added. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  vessel  is  of  iron  or  zinc. 

The  ammonia-gas  is  derived  from  the  chemical  re- 
action resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous matters  (in  floury  condition)  with  the  materials  of 
the  alkaline  and  caustic  base  (!\TaOH.)  To  increase  the 
development  of  this  gas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the 
nearly-condensed  soapy  mass  two  per  cent,  of  a  hot  solu- 
tion, consisting  of  one-half  water  and  one-half  alum  in  a 
well-mixed  condition.  As  a  consequence  of  this  last  ad- 
dition and  the  reaction  brought  about  thereby  after 
about  three  days  the  soap  has  lost  all  its  causticity,  be- 
cause the  excess  of  hydrates  has  evaporated  as  gas!,  and 
thus  a  neutral  soda  oleate  is  obtained. 

Zinc  is  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  is  formed, 
since  this  metal"  is  less  liable  to  corrode  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caustic  alkali. 

The  mixture  of  oil  and  flour  after  having  been  worked 
in  a  cold  state  must  rest  from  five  to  six  hours,  so  that 
there  may  be  brought  about  an  absorption  of  those  parts 
which  are  the  most  difficult  ones  to  be  absorbed — above 
all,  the  glycerin — in  order  to  facilitate  the  reaction  of 
the  saponification. 

I  claim  as  my  invention — 

The  process  described  consisting  in  mixing  cold  cot- 
ton-seed oil  and  flour  containing  gluten  together,  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  stand  and  then  mixing  with  the  said 
mixture  caustic  soda,  substantially  as  described. 

TOMMASO  PaRZIALE. 


Saponification  of  Fatty  Acids 
by  Soda.  Ash. 

(extract  from  the  seifenfabricant,  1902,  pp  331,  etc.) 
The  Saponification  of  fatty  acids  by  means  of  car- 
bonated alkali  is  nearly  as  old  as  fatty  acids  have  been 
known — soaps  have  been  made  in  this  manner  30  years 
ago.     More  recently  manufacturers  have  gone  back  to 


this  process  to  some  extent,  which  has  become  all  the 
more  satisfactory  since  today  a  much  purer  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  obtainable  than  formerly.  The  saponification 
by  soda  ash.  that  is  to  say  by  carbonate  of  soda,  is  cer- 
tainly cheaper  than  by  caustic  soda.  Il  is  claimed  that 
I1)  pounds  of  soda  ash  together  with  two  pounds  caustic 
soda  will  saponify  Kid  pounds  fatty  acid;  whether  these 
are  reliable,  practical  figures  I  do  not,  know — much  as  I 
have  tried  and  weighed,  I  always  found  I  required  more 
than  nineteen  to  20  pounds  soda  ash.  Little  differences 
do  not  affect  the  main  result  —  Hie  carbonate  saponifica- 
tion is  at  all  events  noticeably  cheaper  than  that  by 
caustic. 

In  the  following  are  detailed  the  results  of  a  test  I 
made:  The  stock  consisted  of  2,000  pounds  olive  oil 
fatty  acids  with  9  per  cent  neutral  fat.  Having  de- 
termined the  saponification  number  as  208.6,  I  calcu- 
lated the  alkali  required  for  saponification.  First,  how- 
ever, let  me  describe  the  determination  of  the  saponifica- 
tion number;  this  is  important  and  every  soap  maker 
using  the  carbonate  saponification  process  really  ought 
to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  chemistry,  if  he  hopes  to 
work  exactly.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  more  the 
process  is  introduced,  the  more  will  soap  makers  be  re- 
quired to  enlarge  their  chemical  knowledge,  for  they 
must  be  able  to  examine  the  fatty  acids  produced,  to 
determine  how  much  neutral  fati  is1  still  contained 
therein,  and  how  much  soda  ash  and  caustic  respectively 
are  required  for  saponification. 

The  determination  of  the  neutral  fat  in  a  fatty  acid 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  operation  and  requires  familiari- 
ty with  chemical  manipulations  ;  the  saponification  num- 
ber also  calls  for  experience  and  skill  in  analytical  work. 
I  will  briefly  describe  it:  The  saponification  number  is 
the  number  of  milligrammes  of  caustic  potash  (KOH; 
potassium  hydrate)  required  to  saponify  a  gramme  of 
a  given  fat  or  fatty  acid;  from  this  is  then  calculated 
the  amount  neeeded  for  ]  00  pounds  of  fat  and  from  this 
again  the  alkali  required  for  the  entire  stock  in  the  ket- 
tle. The  saponification  number  varies  rather  considera- 
bly in  even  the  same  class  of  stock,  and  all  the  more,  of 
course,  with  different  fats.  Its  determination  consists 
in  weighing  off  with  the  greatest  exactness  a  quantity  of 
the  fat  (or  fatty  acid)  and  saponifying  the  same  with 
an  exactly  measured  quantity  of  caustic  potash  in  alco- 
holic solution:  the  latter  is  used  in  excess  to  make  sure 
of  a  thorough  saponification  and  then  the  excess  remain- 
ing uncombineel  is  determined  by  analytical  methods,  in 
order  to  find  by  difference  the  amount  really  used  up  in 
the  saponification.  The  number  of  milligrammes  of 
caustic  potash  found  to  have  actually  been  nsed  for  sa- 
ponification is  the  saponification  number.  Of  the  details 
I  will  only  mention  that  the  test  is  made  with  alcoholic 
potash  lye  and  that  the  excess  remaining  is  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  half-normal  hydrochloric  acid.     For  soda 
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soap  it  is  necessary,  next,  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
soda  required  instead  of  potash;  this  is  simple,  as  we 
need  only  remember  that  56  parts  (or  pounds)  of  caus- 
tic potash  correspond  to  40  of  caustic  soda. 

Having,  as  already  stated,  found  the  saponification 
number  of  my  stock  to  be  208.6,  I  know  that  100  pounds 
will  call  for  20.86  pounds  of  pure  caustic  potash;  fig- 
ured over  on  the  above  basis  of  56  to  40,  these  20.86 
pounds  of  potash  correspond  to  14. S2  pounds  of  pure 
caustic  soda,  needed  to  saponify  100  pounds  of  my  olive 
oil  fatty  acids.  But,  as  we  want  to  use  soda  ash  instead 
of  caustic  soda,  we  must  calculate  further,  as  follows: 
40  parts  caustic  soda  correspond  to  53  parts  pure,  100 
per  cent,  carbonate  of  soda  (Na2C03)  ;  hence  the  14.82 
pounds  of  caustic  soda  required  correspond  to  19.63 
pounds  of  chemically  pure  soda  ash.  Thus  100  pounds 
of  the  stock  call  for  19.63  pounds  of  100  per  cent,  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  the  commerical  soda  ash,  however,  is  not 
chemically  pure,  and  of  the  impure  article  correspond- 
ingly more  will  be  needed.  If  our  soda  ash  contains  96 
per  cent,  actual  carbonate  of  soda,  the  19.63  pounds  re- 
quired become  correspondingly  20.43  pounds  of  the  com- 
mercial article. 

Coming  back  to  our  stock  of  2000  pounds  fatty  acid 
with  9  per  ceut.  neutral  fat,  i.  e.,  1820  pounds  pure  fatty 
acid  and  180  pounds  neutral  fat,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding figures  we  shall  need : 

1820  pounds  fatty  acid  X 0.2043=371.82  pounds 
soda  ash. 

180  pounds  neutral  fat  =  180  pounds  26  or  2?  per 
cent,  caustic  lye. 

The  best  method  of  conducting  the  saponification  of 
such  a  stock  is  not  exactly  self-evident,  however,  since 
we  necessarily  do  not  run  the  fat  into  the  kettle  first 
and  then  add  the  lye  as  usual,  but  are  obliged  to  adopt 
the  opposite  proceeding;  we  must  dissolve  the  soda  ash 
to  the  degree  of  33-34°  and  reserve  to  the  last  of  the 
boil  the  caustic  lye  needed  for  the  neutral  fat  con- 
tained in  the  fatty  acids.  Without  this  precaution  we 
should  find  the  neutral  fat  unsaponified  to  the  last, 
mixed  in  the  soap,  for  if  the  caustic  were  added  at  the 
beginning,  it  would  be  transformed  into  carbonate  by  the 
escaping  carbonic  acid  from  the  soda  ash;  it  would 
therefore  be  incapable  of  saponifying  neutral  fats. 

When  the  soda  ash  solution  has  been  prepared  and 
brought  to  a  boil,  the  warm,  fluid,  fatty  acid  is  run  in 
gradually  while  constantly  boiling — preferably  by  open 
steam,  to  assist  in  agitating  the  mass.  When  the  fatty 
acid  runs  in,  there  occurs  at  once  a  rapid  boiling  up,  clue 
to  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  this  subsides  only 
when  saponification  has  been  effected  and  the  gas  evolved 
has  escaped ;  the  last  of  the  gas  escapes  only  with  some 
difficulty,  under  continued  brisk  boiling.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  the  caustic  soda  required  (as  above)  is  add- 


ed and  saponification  completed  as  usual,  adding  caustic 
lye  and  water  as  circumstances  may  require.  Soft,  un- 
satisfactory soap  results  only  if  the  carbonic  acid  has  not 
been  properly  expelled. 


Cocoanut   Oil    Soap. 

(From    Siefensieder  Zeitung,   Augsburg,   Germany.) 

Whoever  has  had  experience  with  cold  made  cocoanut 
oil  soaps,  knows  that,  when  made  from  nothing  but  the 
oil  and  caustic  soda  lye,  such  soaps  do  not  possess  that 
transparency  (translucence)  which  many  consumers 
look  for  in  an  unfilled  cocoanut  oil  soap.  The  belief 
prevails,  especially  among  retail  dealers,  that  the  best 
sign  of  the  best  quality  of  this  class  of  soaps  consists  in 
a  transparent  look,  which  is  of  course  a  mistake — for 
even  filled  soap  may  excel  in  this  respect;  in  proof  of 
this  may  be  cited  the  transparent  soaps  made  without 
glycerine  and  alcohol,  where  transparency  is  induced  by 
the  use  of  sugar  solution  and  various  salts.  Of  course 
no  actual  transparency  is  demanded  of  cold  process  soap; 
a  translucent  quality  of  the  latter  may  be  obtained  in 
several  ways. 

When,  in  crutching.  strong  lye  of  say  40  °B.  is  used, 
the  resulting  soap  will  not  be  translucent  to  speak  of, 
even  though  the  frame  be  subsequently  covered  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  spontaneous  heating.  The  more 
we  dilute  the  lye  (up  to  a  reasonable  point,  of  course), 
the  more  translucent  will  the  soap  be,  since  in  conse- 
quence of  the  larger  proportion  of  water  the  soap  is 
more  fluid  during  the  spontaneous  heating;  for  the  same 
reason  the  soap  will  bo  correspondingly  softer.  We  may 
say,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  place  transparency  is  pro- 
moted by  water.  The  tendency  to  softness  due  to  the 
water  may  be  overcome  by  substituting  for  the  water 
certain  solutions  of  substances  that  do  not  affect  the 
transparency,  as  is  actually  practiced  in  a  moderate  way 
in  the  best  qualities  and  more  extensively  in  the  case  of 
filled  soaps.  Substances  suitable  for  the  purpose  are 
sugar,  potassinm  chloride,  pearl  ash,  etc.,  as  they  do  not 
disturb  the  translucence  as  do  salt  and  silicate  solutions. 

Another  aid  may  be  had  from  potash  lye ;  this  is  evi- 
dent on  comparing  soft  (potash)  soaps — no  matter  what 
stock  they  were  made  from — with  soda  soaps,  which  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  less  transparent.  But  potash 
lye  is  open  to  the  same  objection  already  noted — it  tends 
to  soften  the  soap  and  can  be  used  only  in  limited 
amount  therefore;  it  is  also  more  expensive. 

Certain  oils  and  fats  added  to  the  cocoanut  oil  also 
increase  the  translucent  anpearance ;  among  these  are 
castor  oil,  olive  oil,  lard,  etc.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
peculiar  effect  on  the  soap  in  other  respects. 

In  conclusion  there  follow  some  formulas  for  the 
best  grades  as  well  as  for  filled  soaps : 
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90  lbs.  cocoanut  oil 

li)  lbs.  castor  oil 

50  lbs.  caustic-  soda  lye,  38°B. 

6  lbs.  pearlash  solution,  25°B. 

4  lbs.  chloride  of  potash  solution,  15°B. 

88  lbs.  cocoanut  oil 

12   11.-.  lard 

46  His.  caustic  soda  lye,  38°B. 
(i  lbs.  caustic  potash  lye,  25°B. 
4  lbs.  pearlash  solution,  15°B. 

Jn  using  these  formulas  the  oil  is  melted  and 
strained  into  the  crutcher;  when  it  has  cooled  to  100°  F. 
the  lye  is  erutched  in;  then  the  pearlash  and  chloride 
of  potash  solutions  are  added  and  lastly  the  perfume 
and  color.  When  the  soap  has  been  framed,  the  frames 
are  covered  up  well. 

Lastly  there  follow  herewith  some  suitable  solutions 
for  making  filled  grades;  from  10  to  100$  of  these  may 
be  incorporated  into  a  soap. 

400  lbs.  water,  60  lbs.  sugar.  50  lbs.  pearlash,  1G  lbs. 
chloride  of  potash.  30  lbs.  salt. 

Or,  400  lbs.  water,  64  lbs.  pearlash,  64  lbs.  sugar, 
40  lbs.  salt,  20  lbs.  sal  soda. 

The  water  is  heated,  the  pearlash,  salt  and  chloride 
of  potash  dissolved  in  it.  then  bring  to  a  boil  and  add 
the  sugar.  Of  course  the  filling  must  be  clear  before  it 
can  be  used. 

For  filled  soaps  of  this  variety  it  is  best  to  use  co- 
coanut oil  alone,  as  other  oils  soften  the  soap  too  readily. 
If  over  twenty  per  cent  of  this  filling  is  used,  the  soap 
will  need  a  little  extra  strength. 


..^f 


Ca.rpet   Soa.p. 

A  specimen  of  an  American  carpet  soap  exported  to 
Europe  found  its  way  to  the  municipal  laboratory  of  the 
City  of  Breslau  and,  after  examination,  received  the 
following  verdict: 

"This  soap  is  to  be  used  by  making  a  stiff  lather 
from  a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  the  soap ;  this  is 
then  applied  to  the  carpet  and  left  to  dry.  After  the 
drying  the  soap  has  become  brittle  and  can  be  beaten  out, 
the  single  particles  so  removed  taking  the  dirt  along. 

"The  analytical  data  were  as  follows  :  Water  9.67  per 
cent. ;  residue  on  drying  90.33  per  cent. ;  ash  22.2  per 
cent,  (in  the  same  19.3  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate  de- 
termined by  titration).  The  separated  fatty  acids 
showed:  melting  point  43-44° C;  congealing  point  40- 
41°C:  acid  number  214.15:  iodine  number  38.0. 

"Accordingly  this  carpet  soap  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  honest  tallow-soda  soap.  Its  effect  depends 
simply  on  the  circumstances  that  with  such  soap  a  stiff 
lather  is  only  obtained  with  concentrated  solutions, 
which  then  remains  and  dries;  soaps  made  with  palm  oil 
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Petroleum    Soap. 

According  to  a  German  patent,  a  petroleum  soap  is  ob- 
tained by  incorporating  petroleum  previously  by  the  ad- 
dition of  vaseline  oil  with  the  soap  during  or  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  saponifying  reaction.  The  admixture  of 
the  vaseline  oil  serves  to  cover  almost  completely  the 
petroleum  odor,  so  that  the  soap  only  requires  a  slight 
perfuming,  and  the  petroleum  mixture  being  less  fluid 
than  in  its  natural  state  lends  itself  better  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  harder  soap. 


Where  the  End  Justified  the  Means. 

If  "it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world,*'  it 
also  takes  all  sorts  of  experiences  to  fill  out  life  in  a  drug- 
store to  well-rounded  symmetrical  proportions.  So 
said  a  pill-mixer  at  Winona,  Minn.,  a  few  days  ago, 
when  a  customer  called  for  tooth-brushes  and  the  sequel 
of  this  common,  every-day  occurrence  worked  itself  out 
with  startling  effect.  The  druggist  showed  the  man, 
his  stock  of  brushes  and  the  to-be  purchaser  concluded 
that  what  would  best  suit  him  was  a  manicure  brush. 
This  was  something  like  the  man  calling  for  a  cigar  and 
concluding  to  take  a  tablet  instead.  But  a  sale  was  in 
sight  and  the  druggist  said  nothing — whatever  he  may 
have  thought  of  the  surprising  shift  in  the  purchaser's 
preferences  from  tooth-brush  to  a  manicure  brush — and 
handed  over  the  desired  article.  "Now,"  said  the  buyer, 
"gimme  some  Sapolio."  The  latter,  too,  was  instantly 
bis.  Then  out  came  all  the  customer's  teeth  and  their 
owner  proceeded  then  and  there  to  cleanse  the 
"grinders"  with  his  Sapolio  and  manicure  brush.  "I 
tell  you,"  he  remarked,  in  the  lisping,  swoshy  accent  clue 
to  toothless  gums,  "there  ain't  nothin'  on  airth  to  clean 
store  teeth  like  these  'ere  things !"  And  never  before 
was  a  druggist  or  devil  so  jarred  as  the  proprietor  of 
that  Winona  'shop." 


Liquid    Antiseptic    Soap. 

A  formula  for  a  liquid  antiseptic  soap  is  given  by  M. 
I.  Wilhert,  apothecary  at  the  German  hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, (American.  Journal  of  Pharmacy),  which  is  said 
to  possess  all  the  antiseptic  and  detergent  value  of  the 
higher -priced  proprietary  article.    It  is  as  follows: 

Cottonseed  oil 300  Cc. 

Alcohol   3.00  Cc. 

Water 325  Oc. 

Sodium  hydrate 45  Gm. 
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Potassium  carbonate 10  Gm.  out ;  it  is  purified  bv   rccrystallising  several  times  from 

Ether  L5  Cc.  boiling  alcohol.     The  violet  variety  of  the  cane  is  said 

Carbolic  acid 25  Ce.  to  yield  the  greatest   quantity  of  wax.     Cerosin  is  a 

To  the  ml  contained  in  a  bottle  of  sufficient  size  add  while  crystalline  product,  very  hard  and  brittle,  melting 
100  Cc.  water  and  200  Cc.  alcohol;  add  the  sodium  hv-  at  82  deg.  0.  It  ;s  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether. 
drate  and  shake  or  stir  occasionally  until  saponification  but  readil]  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 
has  taken  place,  then  add  the  remaining  portions  of  al-  CERIM  OB  CORK  wax. 
cohol  and  the  potassium  carbonate  dissolved  in  the  wa-  By  removing  the  outer  hard  crust  of  cork,  then  rasp- 
tor;  lastlv  add  the  carbolic  acid  and  the  ether  and  mix  ing  the  remainder,  ami  treating  it  with  hot  alcohol  or 
or  shake  well.  Keep  in  well-corked  vials  to  prevent  ether,  a  waxy  product  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  from 
evaporation  od:  the  alcohol.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  alcohol.  It  softens  in  boiling  water,  and  falls  to  the 
soap  at  a  temperature  of  not  below  10°  or  12'  I'..  SO  as  b  Horn.  It  is  not  affected  by  boiling  caustic  potash,  and 
to  prevent  solidification,  although  this  does  no  perma-  r.n  I  eating  it  gives  white  fumes.  TL.3  specific  gravity 
neni  harm,  as  the  soap  will  liquefy  again  if  placed  in  a  o\'  this  wax  is  stated  to  be  .0816.  The  yield  is  from  1.08 
warm  place  for  an  hour  or  more.     This  soap  is  a  light-  to  2.05  percent. 

yellow  liquid  with  an  ethereal  color  and  alkaline  reae-  Straw  and  grasses  also  contain  waxes,  but  the  yield 

lion.     A  few  drops  poured  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  after  from  them  is  very  small,  not  averaging  .05  per  cent, 

previous  wetting  will  give  with  a  very  slight  rubbing  a  These  waxes  have  not  Keen  examined, 

copious    lather  that   stands  up  well   for  a  considerable  The  wax  of  the  cochineal  insect  is  remarkable  in 

length  of  time.  that  it  consists  oi  an  ester,  cocceryJ  coccerate,  a  combin- 

A  modification  of  his  formula,  adapted  to  toilet  use.  lion  o(  coccery]  alcohol,  l',,.ll,„,( V..  with  cocceric  acid, 

is  had  by  omitting  the  ether  and  carbolic  acid  and  sub-  C31H02Oa. 

stituting  lor  them  a   few  drops  o(  an  essential  oil.  such  Many   plants  are  stated  to  contain  waxes  in  small 

as  rose  geranium  or  hcigainol  ;  this  soap  is  recommended  quantities,  hut  the  presence  of  true  waxes  is  doubtful, 


satisfactory  substitute  f 
n  shaving,  shampooing, 
it  for  use  in  cleansing  p 


alee  toilet  soaps,  and 
.  it  is  also  said  to  he 
notion  utensils. 


seeing  that  waxes,  fats,  and  resinous  products  have  not 
in  the  past  been  clearly  defined;  hence,  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  give  a  list  of  these  products  now, 
especially  as  they  are  of  no  importance. 

There  a,  re.  however,  several  products  allied  to  the 
\\a\e-  in  their  properties,  and  which  find  a  use  in  com- 
merce on  a  large  scale  for  similar  purposes,  though  the\ 
are  differently  constituted  ;  these  products  will  therefore 
he  described. 

i  \r\\   wax. 

This  is  not  a  tine  wax  :  it  yields  glycerin  when  sapon- 
ified, and  is  a  glyceride  or  fat  principally. 
Japan  wax  is  prepared  in  Japan  and  China  from  the 


Composition,  Properties  and   Application 
of  The  Waxes. 

(Continued. ) 
st'.m.t  ac   w  \\. 

This  wax  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  ordinary 
shellac  of  commerce,  am!  heme  is  a  product  of  the  lac 
insect  (Coccus  lacca).  According  to  R.  Benedict  and 
I'.  I  I  er.  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  .05  to  1  per  cent. 

Dr.  John  states  that   -tick   lac  contains  ;!   per  cent.   o{  berries  of  several  species  of  sumach  trees,  largely  from 

the  wax.  and  seed  lac  l.o]  per  cenl  .  and  Buchner  gives  the  berries  of  Rhus  succedama,  which  yield  -2-2  per  cent, 

the  amount  as    i  per  cent.  of  tin-  wax  ;  also  from  /.'.  venicefcra,  !!.  at  uminata,  and 

The  shellac  wax  is  obi  lined  by  treating  shellac    with  /,'.  sylvcstris.     It  is  imported  into  this  country  in  small 

a  hot  solution  o(  carbonate  o(  ^<^K\  or  borax,  in  which  square  slabs. 

the  resin  acids  readily  dissolve,  leaving  the  wax  and  all  Japan   wax   ha-  a   cream-white  color,  is  moderately 

the  impurities  undissolved.      By   lilt  rat  ion  of  the  solu-  hard,  and   breaks  with  a  eonchoidal    fracture:  in  thin 

tion,  which  i<  not  an  easy  matter,  and  subsequent  dry-  pieces  it  is  translucent,  and  when  kneaded  in  the  hand 

ing  and  heating  of  the  residue,  the  wax  may  he  melted  it  soon  becomes  -oft.      In  appearance  it  is  very  similar 

out.  to   bleached   beeswax,   hut    it    may    he   distinguished    by 

The  wax   is  a   dim    white  powder  insoluble  in   cold  being  more  easily  molded   between  the  lingers,  and  also 

alcohol,  hut   it    is  to  some  extent   soluble  in  hot   alcohol.  by    its   smell,   which    is   not   unlike   that   of  tallow.      It 

the  solution  solidifying  to  a  jelly  on  cooling.  hecomos  yellower  by  keeping,  and  a  very  thin  white  coat- 

CEROSIM    (( 'i  rosie).  ing  forms  upon  it  :  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  Japan  wax. 

The  wax  o\'  the  sugar  cane  i-  obtained  by  rasping  The  specific  gravity  oi'  Japan  wax  nearly  approxi- 

the  hark  o{  the  cane,  treating  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  m  ites  to  that  oi'  water:  Klein-tuck  found  that  below  16 

then  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool,  when  the  wax  separate-  deg.  C.  it  is  heavier  than  water  and  sinks,  while  above 
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18  deg.  C.  ii  is  lighter,  and  floats;  between  L6  deg.  and  was  found  to  be  present,  steps  were  taJcen  to  separate 

is  deg.  ii  lias  the  same  specific  gravity.     Tins  abnor-  H  Er the  residue  obtained  in  the  purification  of  these 

mality  arises  Erom  the  Eaci  thai  the  was  thas  a  higher  <nls  by  distillation,  and  so  successful  has  the  process  be- 

coefficienl  of  expansion  than  water,  and  hence  becomes  come  thai  large  quantities  of  paraffin  are  now  obtained 

more  bulky  and  lighter  by  heating.     It  melts  al  52  deg.  Erom  this  residue,  the  exports  in  1884  Erom  the  United 

to  55  deg.  C.  States  being   17  million   pounds,  in    L897,   L26  million 

Japan  wax  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  alcohol,  more  pounds  and  the  production  still  increasing, 
readily  in  hoi  alcohol;  bul  ii  separates  oui  almosi  com-  Paraffin  is  also  a  naturally  occurring  substance,  both 

pletely  when  the  liquid  becomes  cold,  as  a  granular  mass,  .'is  a   mineral    (see  Ceresin)    and  as  a  constituent  of 

Ii  is  very  soluble  in  hoi  benzene  and  petroleum  spirit.  plants.     Prof.  Thorpe  and  J.  Holmes  have,  in  a  recent 

The  composition   of  Japan    wax    is   not  definitely  interesting   communication    to    the    Chemical    society, 

known;  according  to  Benedict  it  consists  principally  of  shown    thai    the    paraffins,    hentriacontane    (C81H04), 

palmitin  and  free  palmitic  acid;  according  to  Parry  ii  melting-poini    68.08—08.05  deg.   C,  and    heptacosane 

is  a  mixture  of  palmitin,  arachin,  stearin,  and  free  pal-  (C27HS0),    melting-point   58.03—58.08   deg.    C,   were 

mitic  acid :  bui  it  is  obvious  thai  neither  of  these  state-  preseni   in  tobacco  leaf;  such  paraffins  were  Eound  by 

ments  is  correct.     In  the  first  place,  the  melting-point  them  to  be  preseni  in  all  American  tobaccos  they  had 

of  the  I'at  is  considerably  below  that  of  any  of  the  fats  examined. 

mentioned,  and  in  the  second  place  the  melting-point  Paraffin  is  separated  from  the  heavy  Scotch  shale 
of  the  acids  from  it  are  only  .".ii  deg.  C,  while  that  of  oils  and  also  From  petroleum  residues  by  cooling,  where- 
palmitic  acid  is  62  deg.  ('..  and  those  of  stearic  acid  and  by  it  is  caused  to  separate;  (he  material  is  submitted  to 
arachidic  acid  are  much  higher;  it.  is  only  possible  to  centrifugal  action  in  order  to  remove  the  greater  part. 
account  for  such  a  low  melting-point  by  supposing  that  of  the  oil,  and  the  crude  paraffin  is  then  pressed.  The 
the  acids  were  composed  of  approximately  equal  quan-  paraffin  scale  obtained  in  this  way  is  very  dark  colored, 
titles  of  palmitic  acid  and  stearic  acid  (a  mixture  of  50  and  melts  at  a  very  low  temperature,  ranging  between 
per  cent,  palmitic  acid  and  50  per  cent,  stearic  acid  28  deg.  and  39  deg.  C.  It  is  purified  in  various  ways. 
having  a  melting-poini  of  56.06  deg.  C),  or  by  suppos-  One  method  is  to  heal,  the  scale  until  it  becomes  fluid, 
in-'  that  a  lower  member  of  the  fatty  acid  scries  was  and  mix  it  with  a  quantity  of  naphtha,  then  to  cool  the 
present  in  considerable  quantity.  Allen  states  that  it  solution  until  the  purified  paraffin  crystallizes  out;  the 
contains  8.04  per  cent,  of  soluble  acids  calculated  as  cap-  latter  is  then  Alter  pressed.     By  treating  in  this  way 

rylic  acid,  and  this  is  an  important   fact,  though  it  would  several  limes,  the  more  soluble  constituents  of  the  scale 

not  explain  the  low  melting-point  of  the  acids  which  which  have  lower  melting-points,  are  dissolved  out,  leav- 

are,  of  course,  those  insoluble  in  water;  but  still,  it  may  ing  a  wax  of  a.  mell  ingl  point,  which   may  vary  accord 

be  that  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  lauric or  myristic  acids,  ing  to  the  length  of  treatment,  of  |:;  deg.  to  <;.">  deg.  <'. 
are  also  present.     Miore  will  he  said  about  the  acids  from 
this  fat  later.  &/,e  Boundary  Line. 

Japan  wax  is  used  locally  in  the  manufactur !  can-  A  well.know]Q  judge  „„  ;1  yirginia  ,.;,,.„,,  W;1S  ,,,.,.„,_ 

dlcs-     "  ls  used  '"  lllls  country  m  the  preparation  ol  ]y  reminded  V(Ty  fnl,,Mv  of  his  appr0aching  baldness 

Sizing  materials,  and  as  an  adulterant  ol  beeswax.  by   ()|H,  of    ||js   n||.;i|    iu,|11;lilli;,inccs.      "Jedge,"   drawled 

pahattfin'.  the  Farmer,  "it  won't  be  very  long  'fo'  you'll  hey  to  lie  a 

Though  improperly  termed  paraffin  wax,  paraffin  is  string  around  yer  head  to  tell  how  Eer  up  to  wash  yer 

now  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  though  the  com-  face."— Harper's  Magazine. 

ineneeinenl  of  the  industry  was  a  very  humble  one.     The  

material   was   lirst    discovered    in    1830   by  Ueichenbach, 

in  wood  tar, was  investigated  by  him;  subsequently,  ^he  Bechi  Test  on   °ils- 

Christison  found  it  in  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  Laurent  '>,v  'j-  ™-  Tolman. 

produced  it  along  with  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  by  the  The  author,  in  working  with  a  large  number  of  salad 

distillation  ol   bituminous  shale  at  a  temperature  below  oils,  found  that   nearly  all  of  them  gave  a  brown  colora- 

red   heal.     The    present    great    paraffin    industry    was  lion  with  Bechi  (est,  as  ordinarily  applied,  unless  the 

started  about  forty-five  years  ago  by  Dr.  James  Young,  sample  was  firsi  purified  as  described  below.     The  mod- 

P.R.S.,  who  produced  oil  and  wax  from  the  Boghead  ification  of  the  reagent  used  was  that  proposed  by  Pear- 

canncl  coal  at   first,  but  as  that  was  soon  exhausted  Bog-  man  and    Moor,  and   later  by  Wesson. 

head  shale  was  used  in  its  place,  and  is  the  material  Two  grams  of  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  200  cc. 

employed  to-day  in  Scotland.       Paraffin  was  not  origin-  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  which    ID  cc.  ol'  ether  and  two 

ally    produced    From    American   petroleum;   but    when    it  d  rops  of  nil  ric  acid  are  added.     Ten  CC  of  oil,  10  CC  of 
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amyl  alcohol,  and  5  cc.  of  the  reagent  are  mixed  in  a 
test-tube.*  Half  the  mixture  is  poured  into  another 
test-tube  and  kept  for  comparison.  The  other  half  is 
heated  for  ten  minutes  in  a  boiling  water-bath  and  com- 
pared with  the  unheated  portion.  The  brown  colora- 
tion and  reduced  silver  shew  the  presence  of  cottonseed 
oil.  Treated  in  this  way,  some  oils  which  were  especi- 
ally rancid  gave  a  strong  test  with  the  Bechi  reagent, 
but  from  the  physical  and  chemical  constants  and  the 
Halphen  reaction,  cottonseed  oil  could  not  have  been 
present. 

It  has  been  advised  to  heat  the  oil  for  one  hour  at 
100  deg..  but  this,  while  it  reduced  the  reaction  of  the 
reagent  with  other  oils,  also  weakened  the  reaction  with 
cottonseed  oil  and  was  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

Wesson  advises  treatment  with  3  per  cent,  nitric  acid, 
but  while  this  purified  the  oil  in  some  cases,  it  could  not 
be  depended  on  always,  since  quite  a  number  of  the  oils 
treated  in  this  way  gave  strong  reactions,  although  they 
contained  no  cottonseed  oil. 

The  use  of  a  dilute  alkali  works  very  well,  but  is  in- 
convenient, for  it  emulsifies  and  separates  very  slowly. 
A  method  which  is  much  easier,  more  rapid,  and  one 
which  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  is  as  follows : 

To  about  25  cc.  of  the  oil  add  25  cc.  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  heat  gently,  and  shake  vigorously;  allow  to 
stand  until  the  liquids  separate,  decant  as  much  of  the 
alcohol  solution  as  possible,  and  then  wash  the  residue 
with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  finally  with  water.  Cot- 
tonseed oils  treated  in  this  manner  reacted  with  undi- 
minished strength,  while  the  olive  oils  which  before 
treatment  gave  deep  brown  colorations,  showed  after- 
treatment  no  coloration  or  reduction  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion at  all.  The  free  fatty  acids  and  other  products  of 
rancidity,  which  are  evidently  the  cause  of  the  brown 
coloration  with  the  Bechi  reagent  which  these  oils  give, 
are  dissolved  by  the  alcohol  and  removed,  while  the  re- 
ducing principle  of  the  cottonseed  oil  is  not  affected. 
This  method  can  be  readily  applied  to  lards  or  other  fats 
which  it  is  desirable  to  test, by  the  Bechi  reagent.  The 
writer  was  able,  by  this  method,  to  get  very  satisfactory 
and  reliable  results. — Journal  American  Chemical  So- 
cietv. 


'Amyl  alcohol  is  used  to  dissolve  the  fats  or  oils  and  thus 
secure  a  much  better  mixture  with  the  reagent. 


T5he    Disinfecting    Power    of 
Common    Soaps. 

A  large  number  of  chemists  have  asserted  the  dis- 
infecting power  of  common  soap,  but  they  are  not  in 
agreement  as  to  the  necessary  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
in  its  use.  Professor  Serafini  has  tried  to  settle  the 
matter  by  experiments  which  he  directed  at  Padua.    His 


conclusions,  which  are  of  the  Mosaic  number  of  nine, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Both  hard  and  soft  soaps  have  a  marked  disin- 
fectant action,  due  to  the  soap  itself,  and  not  to  uncom- 
bined  alkali  or  fatty  acid. 

2.  The  alkalinity  of  a  good  soap  is  so  slight,  even 
in  concentrated  solution,  being  only  .14  to  .192  per  cent, 
in  a  5  per  cent,  solution,  that  it  is  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  disinfection. 

3.  The  alkali  set  free  on  dissolving  the  soap  would 
be  equally  ineffective  alone,  although  it  no  doubt  helps 
the  general  result. 

4.  As  soap  is  not  completely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
it  is  to  the  soluble  part  that  the  action  must  be  attrib- 
uted. The  disinfecting  power  is  not  altered  by  filter- 
ing the  cold  solution. 

5.  Hard  water  or  other  soap  preeipitants  lessen  the 
disinfecting  action,  as  does  the  presence  of  large 
amounts  of  carbonic  acid. 

6.  Pleat  assists  the  action,  both  by  bringing  more 
soap  into  solution,  and  directly. 

7.  Ordinary  fillings  are  non-disinfectant.  Hence 
the  disinfecting  power  of  the  soap  is  lessened  by  their 
presence,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
soap  is  filled. 

8.  Soaps  containing  rosin  are  less  disinfectant  than 
other  soaps,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  resin 
present. 

9.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  disin- 
fecting power  of  soap  for  clothing.  Strong  soap  solu- 
tions penetrate  with  difficulty,  especially  when  the  pores 
of  the  fabric  are  clogged  with  foreign  bodies.  These, 
too,  are  often  just  those  which  cause  the  clothing  to  need 
disinfection.  The  solubility  of  the  dirt  in  the  soap,  too, 
is  slight  or  nil. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  No.  8  is  simply  a 
corollary  of  Xo.  7.  The  difficulty  alluded  to  in  No.  5 
can  be  cancelled  by  the  simple  expedient  of  using  a  larger 
quantity  of  soap.  Soft  soaps  are  generally  fuller  of 
water,  glycerine,  and  other  bodies  which  are  not  soap, 
and  are  therefore  inferior  in  disinfecting  power  to  the 
hard  soaps.  Colored  soaps,  too,  are  generally  filled  more 
than  white  soaps,  and  are  therefore  less  reliable.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  a  good  washing  with 
soap  is  a  very  valuable  disinfectant  process  when  no  bet- 
ter can  be  had,  and  the  soap  should  be  used  at  as  high  a 
temperature  and  with  as  little  water  as  practicable. 
Clothing,  too,  should  be  soaked  for  some  hours  in  the  hot 
soap  as  a  preliminary  process. 

It  has  been  shown  over  and  ov?r  again  that  ti  i  sov.  s 
sold  as  specially  disinfecting  soaps  are  not  more  effective 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  It  often  happens  that  the  dis- 
infectant added  to  the  soap,  and  on  which  the  sellers 
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rely,  reacts  with  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  disinfecting  powers  of  both  are  cancelled. 

Professor  Serafini  attributes  the  opinion  of  Reith- 
oilVi.  Beyer  and  Eeyden,  who  deny  the  disinfecting  pow- 
er of  soap,  to  those  chemists  having  experimented  with 
low-class  goods.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the 
three  gentlemen  named  have  to  say  in  reply. — "Revue 
d'Hygiene/3  translated  by  Soapmaker  &  Perfumer,  Lon- 
don. 


Ozokerite. 


Ozokerite  or  mineral  wax  is  a  resinous  substance  re- 
sembling beeswax  in  several  respects.  It  is  found  in 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Roumania,  Egypt,  Algeria, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  usually  associated  with  rock-salt 
and  coal.  The  only  districts,  however,  in  which  it  has 
as  yet  been  discovered  in  quantities  sufficient  for  lucra- 
tive exploitation  are  Boryslaw  in  Galicia,  and  Tchelekan, 
an  island  in  the  west  of  the  Caspian. 

The  existence  of  ozokerite  in  the  petroleum  district 
of  Boryslaw  has  been  known  for  at  least  a  century,  but 
for  fifty  years  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  In  1854, 
however,  a  Lemberg  merchant  named  Doms  started 
mining  with  a  view  to  using  the  mineral  wax  for  illum- 
inating purposes.  He  invented  a  lamp  to  use  it  in,  and 
patented  it.  He  had  great  success,  which  naturally  at- 
tracted a  crowd  of  speculators  who  bought  from  the 
peasants  small  plots  of  land  where  the  ozokerite  was 
known  to  occur.  By  1 865  there  were  no  less  than  11,000 
ozokerite  pits,  varying  from  25  to  160  feet  in  depth,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boryslaw,  and  they  were  all  concen- 
trated in  a  space  of  about  50  square  miles.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  crowding  as  well  as  of  defective  mining 
methods,  most  of  the  mines  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
those  still  at  work  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  very  well.  Of 
late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  trust  including 
not  only  all  the  mines  at  present  in  operation  but  also 
all  likely  situations,  but  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  a  few 
mine-owners,  the  promoters  of  it  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  adjusting  matters  between  the  various  conflicting  in- 
terests. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  mine  is  first 
opened  the  pressure  of  imprisoned  gas  drives  out  the  soft 
wax  with  violence,  to  the  clanger  of  the  miners,  who  have 
to  run  for  their  lives.  Cases  have  been  known  in  which 
even  deep  mine  shafts  have  been  completely  filled  with 
the  ozokerite.  Before  18S4  many  fatal  accidents  were 
caused  in  this  way.  Of  late,  however,  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  state  for  the  protection  of  the  miners. 

Official  statistics  show  that  during  1897  the  ozokerite 
mines  of  Galicia  employed  5,413  persons,  and  were  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of  nearly  4,000  tons  a  year. 

The  mineral  wax  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  requires 


purification  from  earth  and  stones.  'Plus  is  done  \>\  fus- 
ing it,  first  in  jacketed  pans  heated  by  steam,  when  the 
impurities  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  fused  ozokerite  is 
then  run  off  into  moulds  and  east  in  (lie  form  of  trun- 
cated cones,  weighing  from  6  to  7£  cwt.  Ozokerite 
varies  greatly  in  its  fusing  point,  which  lies  between  137 
and  212  deg.,  F.  The  latter  temperature  is,  however, 
very  exceptional.  The  average  fusing  point  of  the  best 
qualities  may  be  put  at  150  deg.  F.  A  temperature  be- 
low 137  deg.  indicates  adulteration. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  one  of  the  best  Borys- 
law sorts : 

Per  cent. 

Water 0.33 

Naphtha 5.67 

Petroleum 3.67 

Crystallizable  paraffin 82.33 

Other  substances 8.00 

Most  of  the  ozokerite  raised  in  Austria  is  refined  to 
make  what  is  called  ceresine.  There  are  about  twenty 
refineries  in  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
two  of  them  employ  exactly  the  same  methods.  Rough- 
ly, however,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  burn  the  impurities 
by  mixing  the  ozokerite  with  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to 
fuse  the  purified  wax,  and  filter  the  liquid  mass  through 
animal  charcoal.  The  pale  yellow  mass  thus  obtained 
is  again  treated  with  the  acid,  and  is  freed  from  the  ex- 
cess of  vitriol  with  caustic  soda.  Some  success  has 
awaited  attempts  to  use  benzole  instead  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
but  the  benzole  has  then  to  be  recovered  by  distillation. 

The  filters  are  kept  hot  by  a  steam  jacket  to  prevent 
the  wax  from  clogging  them,  and  the  charcoal  is  packed 
in  small  pieces  in  the  intervals  in  a  pile  of  perforated 
plates.  When  the  animal  charcoal  has  lost  its  decolor- 
izing power  it  is  reburnt  to  regenerate  it.  The  final 
process,  when  the  ceresine  is  white  enough,  is  always  a 
filtration  through  paper. 

The  ozokerite  not  used  for  ceresine  is  made  into  para- 
ffin and  shoemaker's  wax.  This  branch  of  the  industry 
seems  to  be  confined  to  Vienna.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  complete  list  of  the  uses  of  ceresine.  The  list 
gets  bigger,  too,  every  day.  It  is  used  mixed  with  bees- 
wax in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  not  only  does  it 
lower  the  fusion  point  of  beeswax,  but  it  makes  the  can- 
dles much  whiter.  It  is  also  employed  for  making  pho- 
nograph cylinders,  in  modeling,  for  electro-plating  and 
in  many  other  ways.  The  residues  are  used  for  tele- 
graphic ables,  and  for  polishing  shoes.  The  export  of 
ozokerite  from  Austria  in  1899  was  2,720  tons,  of  a  value 
of  £215,000.  Of  this  quantity  68  per  cent,  went  to  Ger- 
many. The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  five  years  preceding  1899  : 
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Weight  (tons).  Value  (£). 

1894 2,582 143,368 

1895 2,527 149,294 

1896 2,862 191,670 

1897 2,576 190,642 

1898 2,231 174,022 

This  shows  that  the  price  has  gone  up.  The  exports 
in  189S  were  351  tons  less  than  in  1894,  and  the  value 
of  them  was  £30,654  mere. 

The  exports  of  ceresine  from  Austria  are  given  hy 
the  following  table.  The  statistics  for  1900  are  not  yet 
published,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  substantially  the  same  as  in  1899 : 

Weight  (tons).  Value  (£). 

1894 1,806 158,609 

1895 1,191 102,692 

1896 1.178 105,954 

1897 665 54,551 

1898 711 61,163 

1899 561 58,850 

This  shows  a  rise  in  prices,  but  a  great  falling  off  in 
trade. — Oils,  Colours  and  Drysalteries,  England. 


Where  to  Advertise. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  profits  of  a  business 
enterprise  may  so  quickly  and  surely  dissipate  as  in  in- 
judicious advertising.  There  is  nothing  that  contri- 
butes so  materially  and  substantially  to  business  success 
as  well-worded  advertising  through  channels  that  reach 
;those  upon  whom  they  must  rely  for  patronage,  and 
there  is  no  essential  business  method  that  presents  so 
many  or  such  urgent  snares  to  the  unthinking  as  are 
presented  in  the  countless  schemes  devised  outside  of 
legitimate  advertising  channels  to  corral  the  cash  of  the 
business  man.  As  a  rule  so-called  advertising  indulged 
for  consideration  of  personal  friendship  or  social  rela- 
tions is  worthless.  Nothing  but  the  strictest  business 
sense  should  prompt  the  placing  of  an  advertisement 
anywhere  by  anybody. — The  Modem  Grocer. 


Butchers'  Fat  in  New  York. 

The  National  Provisioner  in  its  issue  of  May  31 
says : 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  butch- 
ers and  those  interested  in  allied  trades,  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  brought  about  the  first  really  legitimate 
competition  we  have  had  in  a  long  time  in  the  New  York 
market,  in  butcher  bone,  fat  and  similar  material.  The 
butcher  has  already  felt  the  good  effect  of  their  presence 
in  local  markets,  as  they  have  shown  in  all  their  dealings 
the  evidence  of  their  good  faith  and  their  desire  to  do 


business  on  clean,  straight,  legitimate  principles.  Un- 
der such  conditions  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  accorded  success. 

As  to  their  financial  responsibility  there  is  absolutely 
no  question.  The  company's  plant  is  worth  a  million 
dollars  and  the  stockholders  are  counted  among  New- 
ark's best  business  and  financial  men,  who  recognize  the 
opportunity  for  a  business  of  this  nature  to  be  built  up 
and  made  very  successful  on  the  lines  they  have  laid 
down. 

The  property  of  the  company,  which  includes  about 
fifteen  acres,  is  located  on  the  Plank  Road  and  Passaic 
river,  Hudson  county,  across  the  river  from  Newark. 
They  produce  grease,  tallow  and  tallow  products,  glue, 
gelatine,  tankage,  stick,  ground  bone,  acid,  phosphate 
and  complete  fertilizer,  and  their  plant  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  and  most  complete  in  all  its  details.  The  ma- 
chinery is  necessarily  of  the  most  improved  type  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  are  the  best  that  money  and  brains 
.jean  devise,  which,  of  course,  results  in  the  production 
and  refinement  of  their  various  products,  equaled  only 
by  the  best.  These  people  are  in  the  field  to  stay.  They 
are  now  operating  nearly  a  dozen  wagons  in  New  York 
and  are  prepared  to  put  on  an  additional  number  as  fast 
as  trade  warrants  it.  This,  together  with  the  routes  they 
are  establishing  throughout  other  sections  of  the  terri- 
tory covered,  is  giving  them  increased  supplies  daily. 

The  butcher  should  hail  with  delight  and  encourage 
in  every  way  possible  the  coming  of  these  people  into 
their  markets.  It  produces  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs 
and  benefits  the  butcher  more  than  anything  he  has  re- 
ceived in  a  long  while,  as  he  realizes  full  well  from  the 
low  prices  he  had  been  getting  for  his  material  until 
they  made  their  appearance.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
encourage  them  with  patronage  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  company  has  a  clock  at  the  foot  of  Fortieth 
street,  New  York  city,  and  their  steamer  and  barges  re- 
move the  raw  material  collected  in  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity to  their  factory  and  deliver  their  finished  products 
in  their  own  boats.    They  should  succeed. 


About  Soap  Trusts  and  Taxes. 

If  Britain's  soap  should  also  go 
There'll  be  this  one  excuse  for  it — 

They've  cornered  all  our  waters,  so 
We've  got  no  further  use  for  it ! 


Oh,  Michael !  spare  the  poor  man's  bake, 
And  tax  the  Pingster  or  the  Chauffeur, 

For  some  regard  it  a  mistake 

To  tax  the  loaf  and  not  the  loafer. 

— The  Onlooker. 
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Tallow  in  Candle  Making. 

In  candle-making  the  chemical  reaction  known  by 
the  name  of  saponification,  which  separates  the  glycerine 

from  the  natural  fatty  bodies,  is  utilized.  These  natural 
Eats  are  in  a  neutral  state,  and  are  extracted  from  a  mix- 
ture of  diverse  fatty  acids,  of  which  the  two  principal 
— stearic  and  maxgaric  acids — are  solid,  while  the  third 
— oleic  acid — is  liquid,  and  is  rejected,  as  it  makes  the 
candles  too  fusible.  Formerly,  tallows  alone  were  em- 
ployed in  making  stearic  acid,  but  the  products  of  sul- 
phuric saponification  subjected  to  distillation  have  now- 
adays allowed  a  large  number  of  oils  to  be  used.  Before 
stearine  candles  were  known,  the  neutral  fatty  bodies 
themselves  were  shaped  into  cylinders  and  used  for 
lighting  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  candles  of  this 
sort  are  still  in  use ;  with  the  composite  candles  of  today 
they  constitute  the  only  form  in  which  solid  fatty  bodies 
are  used  for  illumination,  and,  like  these,  they  are  al- 
ways composed  of  burning  material  moulded  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  with  a  wick  of  cotton  in  the  center  of  it. 

Candles,  it  is  said,  were  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Eomans,  who  made  them  of  pitch,  wax,  or  tallow,  with  a 
rush  pith  by  way  of  wick.  In  the  eleventh  century,  a 
wick  of  yarn  was  used,  and  later  one  of  cotton.  Wax 
candles  seem  to  be  still  more  ancient,  and  were  known 
by  the  Indians,  Japanese  and  Chinese,  who  burnt  wax 
before  their  idols,  and  even  in  their  houses.  The  stearine 
candle  industry  is,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  modern, 
and  dates  only  from  the  work  of  Chevreul  on  the  fatty 
bodies.  With  Gay-Lussac,  Chevreul  took  out  in  1825  a 
patent  relating  to  the  use  of  stearic  and  margaric  acids 
for  lighting  purposes.  The  first  industrial  works  were 
established  at  Paris  in  1831  by  De  Milly  and  Motard, 
near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  fat  of  herbivorous  animals  is  known  as  suet ;. 
when  melted  this  becomes  tallow.  This  has  a  firm  con- 
sistence at  about  35°  or  40°  C,  which  varies  in  firmness 
according  to  the  species,  the  part  of  the  body,  the  age, 
the  sex,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  animal.  Thus,  tal- 
low extracted  from  entire  animals  is  more  consistent, 
or,  according  to  the  technical  expression,  less  fat,  than  in 
castrated  animals.  It  is  firmer  in  animals  living  in  cold 
countries  than  in  warmer  climes,  and  firmer  in  the  fe- 
males than  in  the  males.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  tal- 
low of  the  cow  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  ox,  the  differ- 
ence being  attributed  to  the  fact  that  oxen  are  submitted 
to  continuous  work,  from  which  the  cows  are  ordinarily 
free.  The  tallow  which  is  found  about  the  kidneys  is 
usually  firmer  than  that  which  is  extracted  from  the  cel- 
lular tissue  or  from  the  viscera,  and  this  differs  again 
from  the  fat  imprisoned  in  the  flesh.  Cooked  food, 
warm  and  watery,  such  as  the  residue  from  beet  root 
sugar  factories,  etc.,  gives  to  animals  a  soft  fat,  whereas 
dry  forage  gives  a  firmer  tallow.     Therefore,  fattening 


in  the  sheds  will i  dry  eurn,  etc.,  gives  a  tallow  of  good 
qualify. 

The  tallow  of  young  animals  is  nearly  white,  and 
turns  yellow  wih  age.  Thus,  calf  tallow  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  ox,  since  the  former  is  a  rosy 
white,  dull  and  opaline,  melts  easily  betweeen  the  fin- 
gers, and  putrefies  very  quickly.  In  certain  cases  the 
fat  takes  with  age  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste;  that  of  the 
sheep  and  of  the  he-goat  often  acquires  a  strong  and  pen- 
etrating odor,  which  is  due  to  heroine,  as  Chevreul  has 
shown.  The  animals  living  on  the  hillsides  give,  as  a 
rule,  a  less  fat  tallow  than  those  of  the  plain. 

C4ood  quality  tallow  found  in  commerce  is  got  from 
oxen  and  sheep.  Mutton  tallow  is  firmer  than  beef  tal- 
low, and  is,  therefore,  preferred  in  candle-making. 
When  pure,  it  is  reserved  for  first-quality  candles ;  it  is 
often  mixed  with  the  fat  of  ewes,  rams  and  goats.  It 
is  used  in  this  way  for  common  candles.  In  animals  the 
fat  is  localized  specially  under  the  skin,  round  the  heart 
and  intestines,  on  the  surface  or  in  the  interior  of  the 
large  muscles,  and  particularly  in  the  epiploon.  It  is 
enclosed  in  cells  of  light  and  membranous  tissue  known 
as  the  adipose  tissue.  When  the  animal  is  skinned,  the 
adipose  tissues  are  separated  from  the  meat  and  sold  to 
the  melters  under  the  name  of  suet.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  the  spontaneous  alteration  which  results 
from  the  putrefaction  of  the  soft  nitrogenous  matters  in- 
terposed in  these  tissues.  In  summer  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  hang  up  the  suet  awaiting  melting  in  the  open  air  or 
in  aerated  and  fresh  chambers.  For  the  same  reason  the 
melting  should  always  be  proceeded  wih  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  the  duration  of  this  operation  is  diminished 
by  dividing  the  material  by  the  aid  of  choppers,  which 
facilitates  the  running  of  the  grease  by  opening  the  cells 
which  contain  it,  and  favors  the  action  of  the  heat  by 
diminishing  the  volume  of  the  pieces.  In  the  same  way 
the  portions  of  fat  adhering  to  the  meat  which  the  butch- 
er cuts  away  in  selling  it  are  also  treated.  The  fat  is 
melted  by  one  of  the  following  processes : 

The  oldest  and  simplest  process  consists  in  heating 
the  fat  in  a  metal  vessel  over  an  open  fire,  stirring  it  up 
without  stopping  with  a  long  rod.  The  heat  dilates  aud 
liquefies  the  fatty  matter,  whereas  it  contracts  the  cell- 
ules which  contain  it,  these  two  opposed  effects  provok- 
ing the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  separation  of 
the  tallow.  When  it  is  all  melted  a  large  perforated  ves- 
sel is  introduced  into  the  boiler,  which  fills  with  the  fluid 
fat,  whereas  the  debris  and  membranes  remain  outside, 
and  the  fat  is  drawn  from  this  perforated  vessel  with  a 
scoop.  The  warm  liquid  is  then  poured  on  copper  sieves 
or  osier  baskets,  which  retain  the  greater  part  of  the 
membranous  debris  which  constitute  the  remnant,  and 
then  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  alum  is  added  to  pre- 
cipitate the  remainder  of  the  membrane  and  to  clarify 
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the  fat.  It  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  six  or  eight  hours, 
maintaining  a  temperature  sufficient  to  prevent  solidifi- 
cation. Then  the  liquid  is  poured  out  by  means  of  large 
copper  funnels  into  small  wooden  buckets,  which  have 
first  been  steeped  in  water.  When  the  tallow  is  set. 
which  takes  very  little  time,  the  buckets  are  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  tallow  is  detached  in  truncated  cones. 

This  process  of  melting  has  the  great  disadvantage  of 
giving  a  tainted  smell  to  the  tallow,  which  is  due  to  the 
carbonization  of  the  membranes.  Moreover,  it  is  a  for- 
bidden operation  in  the  interior  of  towns.  It  is  still  very 
much  in  use  in  country  places  because  of  its  great  sim- 
plicity. All  the  residue  is  utilizable.  Sometimes,  by 
heating  to  a  high  temperature,  followed  by  pressing,  an 
inferior  quality  of  tallow,  known  as  black  tallow,  is  got, 
and  sometimes  the  residues  are  treated  with  sulphide  of 
carbon,  which  dissolves  the  rest  of  the  tallow,  and  the 
residue  is  used  for  manure.  The  residues  are  also  some- 
times used  directly  without  treatment  either  as  food  for 
dugs  and  pigs,  or  as  manure. 

The  acid  process,  invented  by  Darcet  in  1811,  which 
has  become  very  general,  consists  in  heating  the  fat  with 
steam,  either  in  a  pan  or  a  closed  vessel,  in  the  presence 
of  diiute  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  disintegrates  the 
membranes  of  the  adipose  tissues  and  the  other  nitro- 
genous debris  without  attacking  the  tallow  in  any  im- 
portant degree.  When  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  a 
closed  vessel,  a  copper  cauldron  with  a  double  bottom 
and  of  a  capacity  of  about  250  gallons  is  used,  and  heat- 
ed by  steam.  First  of  all,  two  hundredweight  of  sedi- 
ment from  a  preceding  operation  is  put  in,  then  four 
successive  batches  of  five  hundredweight  of  chopped-up 
fat;  then  three  hundredweight  of  water,  to  which  ten 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  is  poured  in. 
The  vessel  is  hermetically  closed  and  heated  for  two  and 
a  half  hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  250°  to  260°  P. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  decant  the  tallow 
which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the 
debris  remains.  This  residue  is  sheer  waste,  and  cannot 
be  used  for  any  purpose. 

The  decanted  tallow  is  poured  into  a  copper  reser- 
voir, and  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  alum  dissolved  in 
about  four  gallons  of  water  is  added.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  tallow  will  remain  liquid  for  from  eight  to 
ten  hours,  the  time  necessary  to  clarify  it.  It  is  then 
poured  into  buckets,  or  even  directly  into  the  candle 
moulds. 

Melting  with  alkali  was  invented  by  Everard  in 
1850.  It  consists  in  destroying  the  membranes  with  a 
weak  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  boiling  point  need 
not  be  exceeded  in  this  operation,  so  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  spoiling  the  tallow  by  an  excess  of  heat.  More- 
over, the  fatty  acids  which  give  the  characteristic  odor 
to  the  tallow  dissolve  in  the  alkaline  liquid;  so  that  a 


simple  washing  renders  the  product  whiter,  purer  and 
less  odorous.  Cylindrical  cauldrons  of  iron  are  used, 
open  at  the  top.  and  furnished  with  a  false  bottom, 
pierced  with  numerous  holes,  by  way  of  which  the  steam 
is  introduced  by  means  of  a  sort  of  rose.  In  each  cal- 
dron, which  ordinarily  contains  about  200  gallons,  about 
70  gallons  of  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  poured 
in,  then  eight  hundredweight  of  cut-up  fat,  and  steam 
is  turned  on.  A  second  plate  pierced  with  holes  is  put 
over  the  solid  matter  to  keep  it  down.  The  melted  fat 
escapes  from  the  cellules,  the  membrane  being  eaten 
away  by  the  alkaline  solution,  and  swims  on  the  surface. 
When  the  top  plate  has  come  almost  into  contact  with 
the  false  bottom  the  steam  is  turned  off,  and  the  alkaline 
solution  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  tap,  and  clean  water 
is  poured  into  the  cauldron.  The  contents  are  boiled  up 
again  for  a  few  minutes  and  allowed  to  rest,  and  then 
again  drawn  off  and  added  to  the  alkaline  solution.  The 
liquid  fat  is  filtered  and  collected  in  enameled  copper 
vessels,  and  heated  over  a  water  bath,  in  which  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  drawn  off 
■with  a  syphon,  and  placed  in  refrigerators  of  enameled 
copper,  from  which  it  passes  either  into  the  buckets  or 
into  candle  moulds. 

In  addition  to  the  superior  brands  of  tallow,  inferior 
qualities  known  as  small  tallows  are  found  in  commerce. 
These  come  from  the  parings  of  suet  and  of  different 
kinds  of  scraps  and  residues. 

Offal  and  tripe  tallow  results 'from  the  treatment 
with  boiling  water  of  the  offal  of  oxen,  calves  and  sheep. 
Other  inferior  qualities  are  got  in  the  same  way  from 
the  intestinal  membranes  and  bones.  Bone  tallow  is  also 
got  by  treating  the  bones  in  a  closed  vessel  with  benzine, 
which  dissolves  out  a  tallow  of  better  quality. 

The  marrow  of  ox  bones  employed  in  perfumery  con- 
tain, besides  the  oleic  acid,  which  is  a  liquid,  two  solid 
acids — margaric  acid,  and  another  which  has  been  called 
by  Eylerts  medullic  acid.  Two  other  tallows  of  inferior 
quality  are  also  used  in  sulphuric  saponification — the 
green  fat,  or  kitchen  grease,  which  is  a  residual  product 
in  the  restaurants  and  kitchens,  and  the  fat  known  in 
France  as  flambart,  which  the  pork  butchers  skim  off 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  they  have  boiled  pork. 

A  large  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
purifying  those  small  tallows,  and  for  giving  them  the 
odor  of  tallows  of  good  quality.  Methods  also  have 
been  proposed  for  restoring  the  odor  to  the  better  quali- 
ties of  tallows  when  they  have  lost  it.  Melting  up  with 
pure  or  alumed  water  may  be  employed,  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  finely-divided  air  through  the  liquid  mass.  The 
process  of  Cloez  and  Girard  consists  in  remelting  the  tal- 
low with  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia  and  a  little  water.  The 
magnesia  may  be  replaced  by  5  per  cent,  of  crude  animal 
charcoal,  and  in  this  case  the  tallow  is  filtered  through  a 
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cloth.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  Casthelaz  proposed  to 
submit  spoiled  tallows  to  a  certain  number  of  emulsions 
in  a  weak  solution  of  soda  crystals,  followed  by  an  equal 
number  of  washings  in  dean  water  or  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  best  results  are 
got  by  washing  the  tallow  first  of  all  in  a  weak  alkaline 
solution,  and  then  raising  it  to  350°  by  means  of  a  cur- 
rent of  steam. 

We  add  some  information  given  by  Bonis  on  the  na- 
ture and  provenance  of  the  tallows  used  in  industry. 

Tbe  prepared  tallow  of  Paris  contains  only  the  ex- 
tracted fat  from  butchers'  cuttings  when  it  is  pure.  It 
is  often  adulterated  with  the  tallow  from  tripe,  bones 
and  intestines. 

Kidney  fat  is  used  generally  in  margarine  manufac- 
ture. The  solid  residue  of  this  operation  is  sold  as 
pressed  tallow,  and  mixed  with  solid  acids  is  used  in 
candle-making.  In  this  way  candles  of  a  good  appear- 
ance, but  of  inferior  quality,  are  obtained.  Kidney  fat, 
moreover,  is  sought  by  the  stearine  manufacturers,  who 
treat  it  by  saponification. 

Ordinary  mutton  tallow  is  used  for  the  "perfected 
candle."  Bone  tallow  is  used  by  the  stearine  makers. 
who  distil  it,  and  by  soap  makers.  The  tallow  from  the 
intestines  is  used  by  the  stearine  makers,  who  get  the 
crystallization  which  is  necessary  to  separate  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  fatty  acids  by  mixing  it  with  other  tal- 
lows. 

St.  Petersburg  tallow  (P.  Y.  C),  which  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time  very  great  favor  in  Europe,  is  now  hardly 
employed,  except  in  Eussia.  Odessa  ox  tallow,  which  is 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  not  used  in  France,  except 
by  the  stearine  makers  of  Marseilles  and  Montpelier. 
United  States  tallow  (Butchers'  Association)  is  suitable 
for  candle-making;  it  comes  rarely  to  Europe.  Prime 
city  tallow,  which  is  usually  rather  cheaper,  is  in  favor 
with  the  stearine  makers,  who  find  it  a  pure  tallow,  and 
pay  a  franc  or  two  more  for  it  than  for  the  Paris  pre- 
pared tallow.  The  Western  tallow,  richer  in  stearine 
than  this  last,  fetches  less  in  the  market,  nevertheless,  on 
account  of  its  impurity. 

La  Plata  ox  tallow  is  in  great  favor  in  stearine  mak- 
ing, and  fetches  6  or  8  francs  more  than  the  Paris  arti- 
cle. The  mutton  tallow  from  La  Plata  is  imported  in 
enormous  quantities  into  France,  where  it  is  preferred 
to  the  native  article,  and  fetches  2  to  4  francs  more.  In 
La  Plata  the  ox  tallow  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  France,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  mutton. 
The  flesh  of  the  sheep  being  valueless,  the  whole  animal 
is  put  into  a  cauldron,  and  all  the  fat  is  collected  as  it 
comes  to  the  top.  It  therefore  always  contains  a  little 
gelatine. 

Australian  tallows  are  frequently  used  in  England, 
but  to  a  very  small  extent  in  France. — Oil  and  Color- 
men's  Journal. 


Working  for  a  Salary. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  of  excellenl  ability  gave 
up  a  position  where  be  was  receiving  a  high  salary  in 
order  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  Ili^-  statement 
of  his  experiences  is  quite  emphatic. 

"I  called  it  "ambition,"  '"  he  says,  "and  I  wanted  to  be 
U-w  to  work  out  my  own  career;  but  from  tbe  moment 
I  assumed  the  business  I  carried  a  great  burden  of  care, 
and  was  bound  in  my  chains  of  responsibility  day  and 
nigbt.  1  wanted  to  be  tbe  master  and  run  things  my 
own  way,  but  I  found  that  instead  of  one  employer  I 
had  as  many  as  there  were  customers  that  came  to  my 
store.  I  wanted  to  make  money  for  myself  instead  of 
giving  the  profits  of  the  business  to  somebody  else ;  but 
I  found  that  the  profits  which  came  in  the  cash-carrier 
went  back  in  the  pay  envelope,  which  I  had  never 
thought  of  before.  I  discovered  that,  for  me,  at  least, 
running  a  big  department  for  somebody  else  was  child's 
play  compared  with  running  a  small  business  for  myself, 
and  I  was  glad  to  sell  out  and  get  back  to  my  old  place 
again." 

This  young  man's  history  is  typical  of  thousands,  ex- 
cept that  many  do  not  get  back  their  old  places  again. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  few  facts  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

It  is  true  that  the  ability  required  in  many  salaried 
positions  is  equal  to  that  which  the  owner  himself  must 
have  in  order  to  make  the  business  a  success.  It  may  be 
a  different  kind  of  ability,  but  it  is  not  less  in  degree. 
Even  a  general  manager  may  conduct  a  business  better 
for  another  than  he  is  able  to  for  himself,  as  has  often 
been  proved.  The  final  responsibility  of  a  great  business 
is  to  some  men  only  a  stimulus,  an  interesting  problem 
to  be  solved,  while  to  other  men  of  equal  ability  it  is  a 
burden  which  crushes  them.  Many  bright  young  men 
rush  into  business  for  themselves  without  thinking  of 
this  fundamental  difference  of  temperament.  It  is  as  if 
an  athlete  who  has  taken  the  prize  in  running  a  race 
should  enter  for  a  swimming  match  without  knowing 
how  to  swim  a  stroke. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  salaried  positions 
where  the  rewards  for  ability  are  excellent,  equal,  in 
fact,  to  what  would  be  considered  a  good  net  profit  on  a 
large  capital  investment  in  business.  If  a  young  man 
takes  the  trouble  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
some  special  thing,  that  knowledge  will  become  exceed- 
ingly profitable  to  him. 

In  a  wholesale  house  is  a  man  who  has  cultivated 
what  is  called  the  "wool  touch."  That  is,  when  he  is 
handling  a  piece  of  cloth  he  knows  at  once  whether  it 
is  all  wool,  or  what  percentage  of  wool  there  is  in  it. 
His  salary  is  almost  fabulous.  In  a  department  store 
there  is  a  man  who  knows  all  about  handkerchiefs.  A 
few  years  ago  the  firm  thought  they  could  do  without 
him,  and  took  a  man  at  less  salary.  He  also  knew  less 
about  handkerchiefs,  and  in  a  few  months  the  bottom 
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fell  out  of  the  trade.  So  the  expert  is  back  in  his  old 
place  at  an  increased  salary.  There  are  many  special 
positions  where  a  genuine  expert  may  practically  fix  his 
own  salary. 

Of  course  there  must  be  some  to  take  command  of  the 
great  business  enterprises  of  the  future,  and  they  must 
come  from  among  the  young  men  of  today.  But  the 
question  is  not  to  be  decided  on  the  supposition  that  the 
salaried  position  requires  less  ability,  or  is  less  honor- 
able, profitable  or  enjoyable. — John  Mervin  Hull,  in 
Youth's  Companion. 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  No.  23 :  Is  there  a  good  work  published 
on  cocoanut  oil  and  its  production?  If  so,  what  is  the 
name  and  where  can  it  be  had? — L.  B. 

Question  No.  24  :  How  does  Australian  tallow  com- 
pare with  American  tallow  as  regards  the  melting  point  ? 
— D.  S. 

Question  No.  25 :  Should  like  to  know  a  suitable 
composition  for  making  the  body  of  perfumed  tablets, 
other  than  paraffin. — H.  M.  C. 

ANSWERS. 

To  Question  No.  20 :  When  corn  oil  first  appeared 
on  the  market  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  manufacturers 
themselves  held  that  it  could  not  be  saponified  complete- 
ly, basing  their  opinion  on  laboratory  tests.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  this  belief  does  not  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied ;  at  least  users  of  the  oil  on  a  large  scale  have  made 
no  complaints. 

To  Question  No.  22:  The  following  recipe  for  a 
depilatory  soap  is  from  a  scrap  book  of  miscellaneous 
formulas  and  is  offered  without  guarantee  of  being  satis- 
factory; care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  all  such  com- 
pounds, to  avoid  irritation  of  the  skin : 

(a)  Powdered  wheat  starch 20  parts 

Water , 120  parts 

(b)  Sodium  sulphide 34  parts 

Barium  sulphide 30  parts 

Water 180  parts 

(c)  Palm  oil 36  parts 

Glycerine 21  parts 

Dissolve  the  powdered  starch  in  120  parts  of  tepid 
water  in  one  vessel  and  set  aside  for  use  when  wanted 
(a).  In  a  second  vessel  dissolve  the  sodium  sulphide 
(crystals),  and  stir  it  and  the  barium  sulphide  in  the 
180  parts  of  water  (b)  ;  add  the  glycerine.  In  another 
separate  vessel  melt  the  palm  oil. 

To  mix  the  compounds,  make  the  sulphide  solution 
(b)  boiling  hot,  stir  up  the  starch  solution  (a)  and  then 
gradually  stir  it  into  the  sulphide  solution   (b)  ;  keep 


stirring  until  the  starch  thickens;  add  the  melted  palm 
oil,  mix  all  well  together  and  add  the  perfume  (citron- 
ella  essence,  mirbane  or  oil  of  lavender,  etc.).  Before 
the  mass  cools  and  congeals  pour  it  into  porcelain  pots 
or  wide-mouthed  bottles.  Directions  for  use :  Rub  the 
soap  into  the  hair  to  be  removed  until  the  hair  loses  its 
crispness  and  filamentous  form,  and  becomes  a  pulpy 
mass;  then  wash  the  part  well  with  water  and  the  hair 
will  all  be  removed.  Should  the  skin  smart  after  apply- 
ing the  soap  rub  in  a  little  olive  oil  or  vaseline. 
ANSWERS  IN  BRIEF. 
G.  A.  of  Gibraltar :  We  see  no  advantage  which  for- 
eign readers  derive  from  ordering  the  Soap  Journal 
through  foreign  booksellers ;  but  there  are  several  minor 
disadvantages  growing  out  of  this  practice.  However,  if 
you  want  to  order  via  London,  we  can  recommend 
among  others:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench.  Truebner  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

M.  L.  B.  &  Co.,  Chicago :  Soap  frames  and  bottoms 
advertised  in  our  columns  by  two  manufacturers.  Your 
correspondent  ought  to  subscribe  and  find  where  to  buy 
other  articles  he  will  need. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
anv  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

700,229.  Making  soap.  Tommaso  Parziale,  Alexand- 
ria, Egypt. 

700,787.  Liquid-soap  container.  Lewis  G.  Langstaff, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

701,113.  Soap-press.  William  S.  Watson,  assignor  to 
Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

701,-103.  Soap  Article.  Henry  L.  Boswell,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  assigner  of  one-eighth  to  F.  Woltz, 
Chicago,  111. 

TRADE-MARKS. 
38,306.  Laundry  Soap.  Michigan  Soap  Works,  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  pictorial  represenation 
of  the  landing  of  Cadillac,  as  represented 
by  an  ancient  bateau  containing  the  land- 
ing party,  with  the  figure  of  Cadillac  con- 
spicuously shown  standing  in  the  bow,  to- 
gether with  the  flag  of  Louis  XIV  dis- 
played over  his  head. 

38.342.  Soap.     Kirk  Bros.  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  word  "Federal.*'    . 

38.343.  Perfumery,   Soap,  and   Face-Powder.     Men- 

hem  Abbass  Ghabryel,  Ne  wYork,  N.  Y. 
The  Portrait  of  Joseph  Bey  Karam,  de- 
ceased, associated  with  the  name  "Joseph 
Bey  Karam." 
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38,403.  Soap.  Beaumont  Soap  Co.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
The  words  "The  Only  Soap  Mentioned  in 
Scripture." 

LABELS. 

9,173.  Title:  ''XXX  Hygienic  Soap."  (For  Soap). 
Camden  &  Philadelphia  Soap  Company, 
Camden,  X.  J. 

9,197.  Title:  "Krauser's  Few  Material  or  Extract 
of  Wood  Ashes."  (For  Soap-Making  Ma- 
terial.)    E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 

9.214.  Title:     "Belgian  Soap."     (For  Soap.)     Wil- 

liam C.  Ballowitz,  Chicago,  111. 

9.215.  Tile:     "Gerhard's   Cleano."      (For  Washing 

Compounds.)         Charles      C.       Gerhart, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemisent  us  by  our  readers  will  And  prompt  attention  in  this  column 

James  Hartford,  vice-president  of  the  Schoellkopf, 
Hartford  &  Hanna  Co.,  died  on  Jnne  12,  at  the  age  of  56. 
Deceased  was  born  in  Ireland,  later  went  to  England, 
and  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  twenty  years,  in 
which  comparatively  short  space  of  time  he  became 
prominent  in  scientific  as  well  as  business  circles. 


Arba  T.  Perry,  proprietor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Soap  Powder  Works,  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors  on  June  5.  The  business  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Perry  less  than  two  years  ago  and  so  far  as  the 
amount  of  sales  was  concerned  was  doing  well,  but  the 
price  obtained  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  disaster 
overtaking  the  venture.  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at 
$20,000,  with  assets  aggregating  perhaps  $14,000 — con- 
sisting of  a  large  stock  of  goods,  material  on  hand,  plant, 
and  a  small  amount  of  money. 


Eutherford  &  Barnes  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  are  about 
ready  to  move  their  soap  works  into  their  new  building 
at  the  corner  of  Eagle  and  West  streets. 


The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporat- 
ed by  B,  Farraday,  A.  K.  Varney,  J.  M.  Avery,  W.  K. 
Kilborn  and  F.  B.  Sutliff.    Capital  stock,  $25,000. 


The  Gibson  Soap  Works  at  Kingston,  X.  Y.,  men- 
tioned last  month,  has  since  become  an  incorporated  con- 
cern.   Capital  stock,  $25,000. 


Incorporated :  The  Haral  Soap  Co.,  Xew  York ;  cap- 
ital, $100,000 ;  by  W.  W.  Harral,  J.  E.  C.  Harral  and  P. 
C.  Clark. 


The  scouring  soap  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Hub- 
bell  Mfg.  Co.  of  Xew  York  has  removed  from  that  citv 


in  Ellenville,  X.  V.,  where  a  former  glass  factory  and 
suitable  material  for  a  sand  soap  offered  special  induce- 
ments for  location.  The  sand  used  is  produced  from  the 
mountain  rock  in  the  vicinity. 


John  McGraw,  an  old-time  resident  and  twenty  years 
ago  a  soap  and  candle  manufacturer  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
died  on  June  4,  of  paralysis.  Deceased  came  here  from 
Ireland  fifty  years  ago. 


The  Akron    (Ohio)    Soap   Co.   contemplate  the  re- 
moval of  their  plant  to  a  location  outside  the  city  limits. 


The  Farrier  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  organized  at  Wilson,  X. 
is  chartered  to  make  soap  and  fertilizers  besides  oil. 


The  Gilmore  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  has  beeen  incorporated  by  Horace  Mitchell  and 
A.  S.  Vose,  at  Kittery,  Me. 


The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Essential  Oil  Co.  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  is  reported  as  preparing  to  erect  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  oils  of  orange  and  lemon,  citric  acid, 
marmalade  and  allied  products. 


The  Kentucky  Penning  Co.  of  Louisville  has  pur- 
chased a  cottonseed  oil  mill  at  Tennille,  Ga. 


Eichmond  (Va.)  business  men  are  endeavoring  to 
form  a  company  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  laun- 
dry soaps  in  that  city.  The  capacity  in  view  is  to  be  200 
boxes  per  day. 


The  Benzine-Ater  Soap  Co.,  Camden,  X.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated,  to  manufacture  soap;  capital,  $200,000. 
Incorporators,  Oliver  Smith,  Alfred  Dowry,  W.  B.  Eeed. 


A  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  issued  to  the* 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  to  main- 
tain subordinate  agencies  of  the  soap  factory  outside  the 
state;  $15,000  common  and  a  like  amount  of  preferred 
stock. 


The  soap  works  until  recently  operated  by  Price  & 
Gonzalez  at  Barranquilla  have  become  the  sole  property 
of  P.  Edward  Price,  who  succeeds  the  firm  named. 


The  Durango  (Colo.)  Soap  Co.  is  under  a  new  man- 
agement and  doing  well. 


A  perpetual  injunction  has  been  issued  restraining 
Frank  G-  Burke  of  Xew  York  from  using  the  designa- 
tion "Monkey  Brand,"  or  the  representation  of  a  mon- 
key or  any  designation  or  representation  closely  resem- 
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bling  either,  on  soap  wrappers  or  labels  or  in  advertise- 
ments of  soap.  The  injunction  was  obtained  by  Lever 
Bros.,  Ltd. 


The  National  Laundry  Journal  last  month  contained 
the  following : 
Editor  National  Laundry  Journal : 

I  desire  emphatically  to  deny  that  I  have  ever  con- 
templated entering  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  must 
be  the  "other  fellow"  instead  of  me. 

Wm.  M.  Morse, 
Manager  the  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 
*    *    *    * 

Editor  National  Laundry  Journal : 

The  rumor  published  in  your  last  issue  that  one  of  the 
bachelor  managers  of  a  local  supply  house  contemplated 
marrying  had  no  reference  to  me,  I  hope,  as  such  a  step 
is  far  from  my  thoughts.  It  must  have  referred  to  the 
only  other  bachelor  manager.  A.  B.  Field, 

Manager  Camden  &  Philadelphia  Soap  Co.,  Chicago. 


Thomas  J.  Hurley,  president  of  the  Mine  Securities 
Corporation,  and  associates,  are  reported  to  have  pur- 
chased the  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  N.  Y. 
Petroleum  Soap  Co.  The  factory  is  located  in  Jersey 
City. 


The  Benzineated  Soap  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Camden,  N.  J.     Capital,  $200,000. 


The  C.  E.  Drake  Co.  has  built  a  new  soap  factory  at 
Webster,  Mass. 


A  large  tank  full  of  boiling  tallow  exploded  at  the 
candle  factory  of  the  Goodwin  Mfg.  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  June  14.  Two  persons  were  seriously  injured 
and  part  of  the  building  was  wrecked. 


Scarcely  had  it  been  announced  that  the  Crystal 
White  Soap  Works  had  removed  its  machinery  from 
Clinton  to  Des  Moines  (where  it  had  come  from  some 
time  ago),  to  start  business  anew  there,  than  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  news  that  the  "secreC  of  manufacturing- 
Crystal  White  soap  has  been  sold  to  Kansas  City  parties 
and  operations  at  "Des  Moines  have  been  postponed. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Henry  Eoever  Company  is  being 
organized  in  Chester,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  soap,  candles,  gWcerines 
and  perfumery. 


Wilbur  M.  Kelso  and  Peter  J.  Monahan,  members  of 
the  firm  of  Kelso,  Monahan  &  Guile,  soap  manufacturers 
of  Chicago,  have  filed  a  bill  in  the  circuit  court  in  which 
they  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  con- 


cern, and  an  accounting  from  its  manager,  W.  E.  Guile. 
Guile,  it  is  alleged,  has  failed  to  make  a  proper  account- 
ing of  the  funds  received  by  him.  The  co-partnership 
is  said  to  be  insolvent. 


The  Buffalo  Enquirer  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Buffalo  Structural  Steel  Co.,  having  secured  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  two  large  buildings  for  a  soap 
works  in  Seneca  street,  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  Europe 
to  buy  the  steel  required  as  it  could  not  be  obtained  in 
this  country  soon  enough. 

T5he  Markets. 

Tallow.— New  York  City  in  hhds.  6-^-c;  in  tierces  64 
asked;  sales  of  country-made  at  6{-  to  6|-c  as  to  quality. 
Western  markets  report  sales  of  prime  packers  at  7ic; 
city  rendered  6-Jc. 

Grease. — "A"  white,  quoted  at  1\  to  7fc;  "B"  white, 
unchanged  at  6f -7c  ;  yellow,  5§-5£e  ;  bone  and  house, 
5|  to  6£c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Prime  yellow  43-44c  ;  off-yellow, 
sales  at  42-43c;    markets  somewhat  unsettled. 

Corn  Oil. — 6.30c  asked  for  car-load  lots. 

Cocoanut  Oil. — Small  sales  of  Ceylon,  for  current 
wants,  at  7JfC  ;  Cochin,  held  at  8^c  for  spot,  little  stock 
on  hand  ;   for  stock  to  arrive  July  and  August  8c  asked. 

Olive  Foots. — h\  to  5§-c  asked  for  the  best  grades  of 
spot  goods. 

Palm  Oil. — Prime  red  5ic;  Lagos  64c  ;  Palm  Kernel 
7c  ;   6fc  for  arrival. 

Latest  Additions  to  Our  Brand  List. 


344  Home  Soap  Co.,  N.Y. 

345  Columbia  Ref'g.  &  M'f'g 

Co.  Ltd., New  Orleans. 


AntilliaS 

Beauty  Belle  115 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Blue  Chip  340 

BlueCioud  2 

Blue  Coco  340 

Blue  Family  340 

Blue  Monday  340 

B'ue  Olive  340 

Chlorine  340 

Cleaneasy  286 

Daetylis  11 

Dermicura  327 

Empress  Eugenie  115 

Eueryl  Eueryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

England. 
Evergreen  286 
Faeine  340 
Fairbank's  Primrose  2 

'•  Scouring  2 

"  German  Fain. 

Glycerine-Tar 

"  Mottled  Germ' 

Olive  2 

"  Navy  Blue  2 

Federal  Family  1 
Floral  Feast  115 
Flannel  2 
Flip  345 

Fragrant  Honey  2 
Geyser  343 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 
Green  Olive  Chip  340 
Green  Palm  340 
Green  Seal  Chip  340 
Gusher  340 
Hard  Maple  155 
Iroquois  Maiden  1 15 
Jewel  2 
Kazan  343 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil 
Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 
Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 


Limberine,  E.  A.  Warren,  St 
Lion  2 

Paul,  Minn. 
Long  Shot  345 
Madeira  16 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 
Madeira  Cucumber  Cream  16 
Maderia  Lettuce  Cream  16 
Maderia  Olive  Cream  16 
Marveline  300 

Mentholatuin  Corn  Oil  S.  169 
Michigan  Family  2 
Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

New  York. 
Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 
Palm  Soap  Flour  340 
Passion  Rose  298 

•'        Violet  298 

Lily  298 

Peach  Blue  340 

Perfecto 121 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Soap  Co. 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daven 
port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Preventionette,  Willard  Che- 
mical Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Rex  Cremo340 

Rex  Family  340 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

Kockl'ord  SeouringS 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Sentinel  340 

Sorosis  340 

Star  Mottled  2 

Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 
Tacony  Soap  Co.,   Phil'a. 

Sweet  Blossom  2 

Trash  Mover  286 

Twin  2 

White  Fairy  2 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

Windsor  2 

World's  Fair  2 

Yellow  Palm  340 
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We  read  the  other  day  in  an  exchange  that  a  human 

body  contains,  among-  other  things,  the  materials  for 

making   vy2  lbs.  of  snap.     Then  the  letter-carrier  came 

brStaght    us  Prof.    Peter  T.  Austen's  pamphlet  on 

"The  utilization  of  Waste." 

Wouldn't  that  jar  you? 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  $2.00  a  year 
Foreign  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union  2.50      " 
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1  MONTH. 

3  MONTHS. 

6  MONTHS. 

12   MONTHS. 

$30  00 
18  00 
10  00 
6  00 

$75  00 
40  00 
24  00 
15  00 

$135  01 
75  00 
40  00 
24  00 

Half           "    

Quarter    "    

Eighth       "    

135  00 
75  00 
40  00 

SPACE    ON    COVER    DOUBLE    RATES. 


For  Rates  and  other  Information  concerning  small  advertise- 
ments ofWANTED  and  FOR  SALE,  see  Announcement  at 
the  head  of  that  page. 
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2707  North  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  American  Soap  Journal  and  Manufacturing  Chemist 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  a 
chemical  character,  and  is  an  absolutely  independent  publication. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  of  its  kind  in  America  and  has  also  a 
large  foreign  circulation. 

For  Subscription  and  Advertising  rates  see  above. 

Communications  on  industrial  subjects,  news  items,  and  any 
information  suitable  for  printing  in  these  columns,  are  solicited 
and  will  have  due  attention. 

Readers  in  search  of  machinery,  supplies  etc.,  not 
advertised  in  these  columns,  are  invited  to  write  us 
and  we   shall   endeavor  to  supply  the  information. 


Address  all  communications  to 

DR.  HENRY  GATHMANN,  Publisher, 

2707  North  Avenue, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York-  City,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Board 
of  Health,  has  condemned  seven  out  of  its  fourteen  float- 
ing baths,  it  being  contended  that  these  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  spreading  various  contagious  dis- 
eases. In  their  stead  there  will  be  erected  three  new- 
public  baths,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  $105,000  has 
just  been  appropriated. 

In  connection  with  this  item  we  recall  the  statement 
made  by  a  correspondent  last  month,  that  some  bath 
houses  in  Mexico  use  as  many  as  7,000  to  10,000  half- 
ounce  cakes  of  soap  per  week  (furnishing  each  bather 
with  a  fresh  cake),  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the 
thought  that  if  there  were  more  bathing,  there  would  be 
more  soap  consumed. 

New  York  City  is  far  from  being  the  only  place  that 
requires  better  and  more  public  baths  for  the  poor — 
many  cities  that  are  negotiating  for  gifts  with  which  to 
erect  public  libraries  might  with  equal  propriety  spend  a 
round  sum  for  promoting  bathing  and  swimming,  not 
only  for  the  poor,  but  also  for  paying  customers. 

Charity  begins  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  when  some 
of  our  well-to-do  soap  manufacturers  feel  like  emulating 
Mr.  Carnegie,  they  will  favor  bath  houses  in  place  of 
libraries.  Those  who  cannot  endow  a  bath  house  should 
get  behind  heir  aldermen  to  erect  one  pro  bono  publico. 


As  reported  last  month,  a  tank  exploded  in  the  soap 
and  candle  factory  of  the  Goodwin  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
recently.  As  a  result  one  person  died,  another  was  seri- 
ously injured,  and  it  is  claimed  by  neighbors  that  con- 
siderable surrounding  property  was  also  damaged. 

Such  a  deplorable  occurrence,  we  dare  say,  is  guarded 
against  most  carefully  as  a  rule,  but  explosions  do  and 
will  happen  for  all  that.  There  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  loss  to  the  factory  itself  involved  in  every  such  acci- 
dent, and  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the  latter  fact 
as  an  additional  warning. 

The  present  case,  however,  is  somewhat  peculiar  in 
showing  how  far-reaching  the  remoter  effects  of  such 
an  accident  mav  become,  and  if  recording  these  here  can 
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lead  to  increased  watchfulness  in  any  one  factory,  we 
should  not  do  our  duty  if  we  failed  to  call  attention  to 
the  case.  The  occasion  of  these  remarks  is  the  formation 
of  the  'Conrpton  Hill  Protective  Association''  by  prop- 
erty owners  of  the  vicinity  of  the  factory  under  consid- 
eration, which  association  appears  to  have  for  its  sole 
aim  to  encompass  the  rcinoval  of  the  factory  from  the 
neighborhood.  Whatever  may  me  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  the  battle  between  the  association  and  the  factory,  it 
was  called  forth  in  the  first  place  by  the  explosion  and 
must  necessarily  prove  very  annoying  to  the  owners  of 
the  plant  before  it  is  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  association  has  duly  organized  itself  and  elected 
a  president,  vice-president  and  a  treasurer,  its  first  move 
is  to  oppose  the  granting  of  a  permit  to  reconstruct  the 
injured  building,  and  it  supports  its  position  by  the 
claim  that  there  have  been  previous  explosions  at  the 
same  factory,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  neighbors 
are  endangered,  and  of  course  they  make  the  usual  claim 
in  such  cases  that  the  factory  emits  sickening  and  nox- 
ious odors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  the  very  fact  of  its  arising  at 
all,  points  a  lesson  well  worth  noting. 


Grocers  in  England  are  objecting  to  the  practice  of 
certain  soap  manufacturers  who  have  reduced  the  weight 
of  their  bars  and  brought  out  120  to  the  cwt.,  so  that  the 
retailer  might  make  a  profit  without  raising  the  price. 

Would  the  same  grocers  object  if  the  difference  were 
made  up  with  fillings  ? 


The  Western  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  met  in 
Omaha  on  June  27th,  about  a  dozen  firms  being  repre- 
sent! id. 


A  correspondent  last  month  mentioned  that  the  vol- 
canic dust  which  fell  at  Barbadoes  on  May  7th  would 
make  excellent  scouring  soap.  As  the  amount  on  this 
island  alone  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  one  to 
two  million  tons,  the  planters  had  hoped  that  the  dust 
might  contain  elements  of  value  to  the  soil,  but  in  this 
they  will  be  disappointed,  for  an  analysis  shows  the 
amount  of  potash  and  phosphates  to  be  mere  traces.  The 
dust  consists  of  silex  5  2  per  cent.,  alumina  2  1  per  cent., 
iron  oxide  and  lime  about  9  per  cent,  each,  with  small 
amounts  of  magnesia,  soda  and  potash. 


Two  swindlers  (old  story)  have  been  surprising 
Salamanca.,  N.  Y.,  people,  by  selling  the  thrifty  house- 
wives soap  and  valuable  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $5 
each,  collecting  the  money,  and  forgetting  to  send  both 
soap  and  premiums.  They  pretended  to  represent  now 
one  and  then  another  soap  factory.  One  would  think 
so  clumsy  a  scheme  could  not  be  successful,  but  the  fact 


that  the  same  plan,  with  very  little  variation,  has  been 
used  by  swindlers  for  years,  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
Union,  shows  that  anyone  thinking  so  "has  another 
think  coming." 


But  if  the  swindlers  had  said  "starch"  or  "preserves" 
instead  of  "soap1,"  then  this  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  pages  of  the  Soap  Journal.  But  they  didn't 
say  "starch"  nor  "pickles;"  they  never  do !  It  has  been 
soap  all  these  years!  You  see  the  scheme  would  not 
work  without  the  premium  attachment,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  premiums  to  go  with  starch  or  pickles? 


But,  leaving  aside  the  premium  altogether,  the  fact 
that  the  soap  did  not  come  forth,  stamps  the  transaction 
as  an  unmistakable  swindle;  if,  instead,  a  box  had  ar- 
rived containing  a  compound  of  90  per  cent,  water  and 
10  per  cent,  of  something  else,  it  would  still  have  been  a 
swindle.  The  delivery  of  a  "moderately"  filled  soap 
would  have  made  the  transaction  legitimate.  Now, 
where  is  the  dividing  line  between  a  clear  swindle  and  a 
legitimate  delivery?  At  what  exact  point  of  dilution 
does  soap  cease  to  be  soap  ?    When  is  a  soap  not  a  soap  ? 


The  American  Soap  Journal  occupies  a  somewhat 
unique  position  among  trade  papers,  which  will  become 
more  evident  to  the  reader  when  we  point  out  that  there 
is  not  a  single  paper  published  in  the  English  language 
anywhere  in  the  world  (outside  of  the  United  States)  in 
the  interests  of  soap  making,  except  the  American  Soap 
Journal.  (In  saying  this  we  naturally  disregard  nu- 
merous trade  papers  published  in  the  oil,  drug,  etc., 
lines  which  endeavor  to  take  in  the  soap  business  as  a 
side  line. 

What  follows?  This:  There  are  hundreds  of  soap 
factories  in  English-speaking  countries  outside  of  the 
United  States,  that  have  no  trade  paper  published  in 
their  own  country.  In  the  course  of  years  we  secured 
their  addresses,  or  they  ours,  and  to-day  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish-speaking country  where  there  are  soap  factories, 
where  the  American  Soap  Journal  is  not  a  regular 
monthly  visitor.  Our  paid  subscription  list  includes  a. 
very  considerable  number  of  soap  factories  in  all  parts 
of  Canada,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  etc. 

More  than  that,  the  circulation  of  this  paper  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  English-speaking  countries.  Many  of 
the  larger  firms  in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Bussia, 
Spain,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  South  American  Bepublics, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  owned  or  managed  by  men,  or  have  soap 
makers,  who  understand  English,  and  these  add  a  third 
quota  to  our  subscription  list. 

Lastly,  while  so  far  we  have  spoken  of  direct  subscrib- 
ers only,  there  is  still  a  fourth  contingent  of  readers  who 
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are  supplied  through  news  agencies  that  buy  the  papers 
of  us  and  furnish  them  to  parties  unknown  to  us.  It 
is  through  the  latter  class  of  readers  that  we  are  some- 
times surprised — when  we  receive  a  letter  now  and  then 
from  a  previously  unknown  reader  in  the  most  unex- 
pected quarters  of  the  globe. 


The  object  of  saying-  all  tins  is  to  make  it  clear  that, 
while  our  aim  is  to  publish  an  American  Soap  Journal 
iii  the  first  place,  we  have  a  considerable  clientele  of  for- 
eign readers  to  interest  also.  This  we  offer  in  reply  to 
occasional  criticism  of  certain  contents  of  this  paper. 


It  is  our  privilege  to  "talk  back,"  but  in  doing  so  we  by 
no  means  want  to  resent  criticism.  On  the  contrary,  Ave 
are  free  to  admit  that  some  of  the  most  helpful  pointers 
that  have  assisted  to  make  the  Soap  Journal  what  it  is, 
have  come  to  us  from  well-meaning  subscribers  who  were 
not  backward  in  speaking  their  mind.  We  are  glad 
enough  of  all  useful  hints  and  invite  more,  even  though 
we  cannot  follow  every  advice  that  may  be  offered. 


And  now  we  have  a  few  words  to  address  especially  to 
our  readers  residing  in  countries  where  English  is  not 
spoken,  on  the  subject  of  corresponding  with  us. 

Some  subscribers  in  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Central 
and  South  America,  in  writing  us,  use  their  native  lan- 
guage in  their  letters,  but  the  majority  go  to  more  or  less 
trouble  in  writing  in  English.  They  can  read  English 
fairly  well  (or  they  would  not  subscribe),  but  many  of 
them  find  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  write  in  English. 
As  this  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  freedom  with 
which  they  would  write  if  they  felt  free  to  use  their  na- 
tive language,  we  want  to  say  to  them  that  we  are  exactly 
in  the  reversed  position.  We  have  no  trouble  to  under- 
stand letters  in  German,  French  or  Spanish,  aud  invite 
our  foreign  subscribers  to  use  any  of  these  in  place  of 
English  if  that  will  encourage  them  to  write  oftener  or 
more  fully.  But  in  our  replies  we  prefer  to  confine  our- 
selves, so  far  as  possible,  to  English  (or  German),  as  it 
is  easier  for  us  and  of  course  understood  by  all  readers 
of  this  paper.  Several  penholders  in  our  office  with  tips 
chewed  off  testify  to  our  past  efforts  in  replying  in 
French  and  Spanish,  but  with  the  constant  growth  of 
this  kind  of  correspondence  it  seems  in  every  way  advis- 
able that  each  party  Avrite  in  the  language  he  can  use 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  accuracy.  This  will  make 
corresponding  easier  all  around,  and  safer  as  well. 


It  has  always  been  a  great  puzzle  to  some  people  what 
becomes  of  all  the  millions  of  brass  pins  that  are  daily 
manufactured.  Nobody  ever  found  out,  but  as  a  change 
of  mental  diet  may  sharpen  their  wits  and  act  as  a  vaca- 
tion, we  want  to  give  them  another  conundrum :    What 


becomes  of  all  the  soap  companies  that  are  being  incor- 
porated right  along?  With  say  about  ten  new  companies 
incorporated  every  month,  now  here  and  now  (here,  we 
have  120  new  companies  a  year  or  say  1,200  to  L,500 
during  the  years  that  we  have  faithfully  recorded  the 
incorporations.    Where  are  they  now? 


It  was  recently  reported  that  a  former  Detroit  man 
intended  opening  a  soap  factory  in  Anaconda,  Mont. 
But  fate  decreed  otherwise.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
man  who  opened  a  jewelry  store — at  midnight,  after  the 
watchman  fell  asleep.  It  was  on  somewhat  of  the  same 
principle  that  the  opening  of  the  soap  factory  seems  to 
have  been  intended;  but,  in  this  case,  as  a  preliminary 
to  opening  the  soap  factory,  the  enterprising  beginner 
"opened"  a  slaughter  house  and  while  nobody  was  look- 
ing carted  away  four  barrels  of  tallow.  At  this  small 
beginning  the  future  soap  factory  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  an  officer  of  the  peace.  For  the  present  Anaconda  has 
no  soap  factory. 


The  increasing  importance  of  soap  powder  is  illustrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  while  the  manufacture  of  various 
soda  products  (soda  ash,  caustic,  bicarbonate)  in  this 
country  is  six  to  eight  times  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  sal  soda  alone  is  an  exception,  its  output  having  ac- 
tually decreased  from  114,641,705  pounds  in  1890  to 
126,498,000  pounds  in  1900.  These  are  the  figures  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  they  become  still  more  significant 
when  we  remember  that  during  the  same  ten  years  the 
imports  of  soda  ash  and  sal  soda  have  decreased  from 
over  322,000,000  lbs.  to  85,000,000  lbs. 


In  the  rise  and  fall  of  important,  industries  of  this 
country  hardly  one  presents  such  a  melancholy  picture  as 
does  potash  making.  In  1850  there  were  in  this  country 
569  establishments  engaged  in  making  potash,  their  an- 
nual product  being  valued  at  $1,400,000.  Forty  years 
later  (1890)  there  were  only  75  such  establishments  left, 
with  a  product  amounting  to  only  $197,500.  By  1890 
eight  of  these  plants  had  disappeared,  and  the  value  of 
the  product  in  that  year  was  $178,000.  Of  the  67 
establishments  remaining,  12  have  an  annual  output  of 
less  than  $500. 

Two-thirds  of  the  plants  in  existence  are  located  in 
Michigan,  the  remainder  chiefly  in  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Maine,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have  one  or  two  plants 
each. 


Surely,  when  we  think  of  potash  making  as  one  of  the 
oldest  chemical  industries  in  the  country,  and  then  com- 
pare its  fate  with  the  tremendous  recent  rise  of  soda 
manufacture,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  potash  as  the 
deserving  but  unfortunate  relative  of  soda. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Soap  Manu- 
facturers' Association  (which  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Na- 
tional S.  M.  Ass'n)  had  a  brief  monthly  meeting  on  July 
II  in  Now  York  city.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was 
a  report  that  certain  parties  in  Ohio,  especially  in  Cleve- 
land, were  selling  alleged  pure  tallow  which  had  been 
found  adulterated  as  high  as  Hi  per  cent,  with  mineral 
grease  and  other  unsaponifiablc  matter,  and  this  subject 
will  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, in  the  expectation  that  the  hitter's  board  of  di- 
rectors will  interest  themselves  in  combating  the  prac- 
tice Our  readers  are  aware  of  our  having  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  this  evil  for  several  months  past  and  we 
should  take  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that 
the  association  took  an  active  stand  in  suppressing  these 
frauds. 

In  the  meantime — '"let  the  buyer  beware." 


We  understand  that  among  the  subjects  discussed  on 
the  same  occasion  was  also  the  price  at  which  Swift  & 
Co.'s  Wool  Soap  is  sold  in  the  East,  the  price  being  Sc 
in  New  York  (cost  $4.00  per  100),  while  in  New  Eng- 
land it  is  retailed  at  5c  a  cake.  We  have  not  learned 
of  anv  action  being  taken  as  a  result  of  the  discussion. 


Since  writing  the  last  two  items  we  learn  with  much 
pleasure  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Soap  Associa- 
tion the  matter  of  adulterated  tallow  came  up  for  consid- 
eration, some  of  the  members  stating  that  they  had  pur- 
chased tallow  of  certain  tallow  rendercrs  which  they  had 
found  to  be  adulterated  more  than  1(>  per  cent,  with  min- 
eral soap  stock,  so-called  tallow  grease  or  tallow  com- 
pound, and  it  was  voted  that  the  National  Association 
appropriate  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  criminal 
action  against  all  manufacturers  and  brokers  who  were 
selling  goods  of  this  character. 


On  another  page  appears  an  article  reprinted  from  a 
Massachusetts  daily,  concerning  the  plans  of  the  U.  S. 
Soap  Corporation.  Since  printing  that  page  we  have 
learned  further  particulars,  this  time  on  the  authority  of 
the  Corporation  itself.  It  conies  to  its  in  the  form  of  a 
communication,  addressed  by  the  directors  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  announces  that  the  directors  have  purchased 
the  $75,000  plant  of  the  Hermann  Bonitz  Co.  at  Lodi, 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.  This  plant  is  not  a  soap  factory 
now,  but  a  woolen  mill  and  dyeing  establishment,  con- 
sisting of  nine  buildings.  By  reason  of  tanks,  boilers, 
shafting,  belting,  drying  rooms,  etc.,  already  in  the 
building,  it  can  be  remodeled  into  a.  soap  factory  with 
comparative  ease,  and  the  directors  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  fit  the  buildings  throughout  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  soap  machinery,  if  possible  by  fall. 

Lodi  is  situated  seventeen  miles  from  New  York-  city, 
on  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R. 


What  we  have  previously  published  have  been  reprints 
from  the  daily  press  and  some  comments  on  the  same. 
The  present  item  is  the  first  authentic  information  re- 
ceived, and  while  not  very  explicit  so  far  as  the  plans  of 
the  Corporation  are  concerned,  the  natural  inferences  to 
lie  drawn  from  the  purchase  of  the  plant  named  are  such 
as  to  contradict  some  of  the  current  rumors. 

For  the  present  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  for  further  ediiication. 


Meantime  we  learn  also  of  a  rumor  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Manhattan  'trust  Co.  is  working  among  the 
trade  to  bring  about  some  form  of  consolidation  in  the 
soap  business.  This  is  as  yet  not  confirmed,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  further  particulars,  we  refrain  from  com- 
menting on  it. 


We  are  not  suffering  from  a  lack  of  letters  in  which 
subscribers  ask  for  special  information  on  a  large  variety 
of  subjects  every  month,  and  we  invariably  supply  what 
is  desired  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But  we  cannot  for- 
bear remarking  that  very,  very  rarely  do  any  of  these  en- 
quirers offer  to  reply  to  any  question  which  is  printed 
in  our  columns  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  replies.  Many 
of  the  enquirers  assure  us  again  and  again  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  return  any  favor  shown  them  at  the 
very  first  opportunity;  well,  the  opportunity  is  there, 
right  along,  in  our  Ouestions  and  Answers  column. 
Make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  also,  gentlemen. 


Washington  Irving  tells  of  a  dog  who  wore  his  tail 
curled  up  so  tight  that  it  lifted  his  hind]  feet  from  the 
ground.  Most  of  our  enquirers  wear  their  lips  so  tightly 
shut  that  it  warps  our  Question  and  Answer  department. 


We  have  been  obliged  to  build  an  addition  to  this 
month's  Soap  Journal  to  make  room  for  an  extra  long 
communication  from  Mr.  Moulie.  As  this  is  a  rounding- 
up  of  a  long-drawn-out  subject,  it  could  not  well  be 
printed  in  sections,  and  to  crowd  out  no  other  subjects 
we  added  some  extra  pages. 


We  have  somewhat  recently  boon  much  annoyed  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  printers'  errors  in  this  paper  in  arti- 
cles which  we  had  been  especially  anxious  should  be 
printed  without  a  flaw.  In  our  disappointment  we  have 
come  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  watching  other  papers 
suffer  similar  mishaps — for  we  are  only  human — and 
have  found  much  malicious  satisfaction  in  noting  that 
others  are  as  unfortunate  as  Ave  were. 

But  to-day  we  noticed  an  error,  or  rather  mishap,  of 
this  kind,  which  caused  our  hair  to  stand  on  end  and  al- 
most made  us  feel  the  wickedness  of  our  ways,  to-wit : 
A  large  soap  manufacturer  meant  to  advertise  in  an  ex- 
change that  "It  is  our  aim  to  give  at  least  full  value  for 
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every  cenl  received,  by  furnishing  scientifically  and  care- 
fully made  soap;  etc.,  etc."  I'.ut  a  type  either  broke  off 
or  fell  out  and  the  adv.  reads:  "It  is  our  aim  to  give 
at  last  l'u  11  value  for  every  ceni  received,  etc." 

Such  a  mishap  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  at 
times  even  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  that  is  a  poor 
consolation  after  it  has  happened. 


Our  excellent  contemporary,  the  National  Laundry 
Journ  \l.  publishes  an  extrad  from  the  hooks  of  a  laun- 
dry doing  family  washing  at  3  cents  per  pound — flat 
work  ironed,  the  balance  ready  to  iron.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  in  doing  work-  amounting  to  $2,648.15,  the 
total  expense  of  doing  business  was  $1,840.39.  The  larg- 
est single  expense  item  is  of  course  labor  ($810),  but 
the  next  largest  item  is  that  of  soap,  i.  e.,  $229.84.  Con- 
sidering that  the  next  highest  item  (for  fuel)  is  only 
$84.68,  it  is  seen  that  soap  is  a  very  large  item  indeed 
in  this  class  of  work,  amounting  to  nearly  9  per  cent,  of 
the  price  charged  the  customer  for  doing  the  work. 


During  the  past  month  we  have  received  no  less  than 
seven  different  requests,  from  as  many  established  soap 
factories,  to  place  them  in  communication  with  good,  re- 
liahle  soap  makers  open  for  engagement.  One  or  two 
such  letters  off  and  on  is  the  regular  ratio  with  us,  but 
the  present  turn  of  affairs  is  unprecedented,  the  more  so 
as  at  the  same  time.  Tor  once,  we  did  not  know  of  enough 
unemployed  soap  makers  to  till  a  third  of  these  vacancies. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 


Xext  month,  though,  these  conditions  may  be  reversed 
again,  and  it  might  not  he  safe  to  count  on  this  state  of 
affairs  in  attempting  a  change. 


The  point  uppermost  in  our  mind  in  this  connection  is 
that,  ordinarily  speaking,  we  know  soap  makers  only  by 
correspondence  and  by  reputation.  With  few  opportuni- 
ties to  see  them  at  work,  Ave  do  not  presume  to  know 
whether  a  given  soap  maker  would  be  the  right  man  for 
a  given  place.  The  best  we  can  generally  do — apart  from 
our  advertising  columns — is  to  place  an  unemployed 
soap  maker  in  communication  with  a  firm  having  a  place 
vacant  and  let  the  two  do  the  rest. 


In  this  connection  we  may  mention  another  little  in- 
cident that  came  to  our  attention.  A  soap  maker  who 
last  month  advertised  in  this  paper  for  a  position  re- 
ceived, among  others,  a  reply  from  a  certain  rather  small 
soap  factory.  For  reasons  of  his  own  he  did  not  want 
the  position  offered  and  he  took  occasion  to  send  us  the 
letter  sent  him,  with  certain  remarks  of  his  own. 

The  letter  sets  forth  that  the  writers  own  a  nice  soap 
factory,  but  find  themselves  slipping  behind  the  times 
and  therefore  want  an  up-to-date  soap  maker,  etc. 


There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  this,  hut  a  reference 
to  our  subscription  list  shows  that  these  particular  man- 
ufacturers have  not  been  regular  readers  of  the  Soap 
Journal  for  a  number  of  years  and  that  they  merely 
utilized  a  chance  sample-copj  that  strayed  to  them,  to 
look  up  who  was  advertising  for  a  position  and  to  write 
them. 

We  shall  not  say  that  failing  to  read  the  SOAP  JOUR- 
NAL was  the  cause  of  their  slipping  behind  the  times, 
hut  going  without  reading  the,  trade  press  when  stray 
copies  are  found  so  useful,  is  evidence  of  a  spirit  which, 
if  it  pervades  all  the  management  of  the  business,  may 
well  explain  why  such  a  firm  is  "slipping  behind  the 
times.'*' 


Great  minds  do  run  in  the  same  channel  !  At  the  very 
time  when  we  wrote  the  above  lines  about  the  many  soap 
companies  being  incorporated,  a  letter  was  on  its  way 
to  ns  from  a  distant  subscriber,  remarking:  "New  soap 
companies  arc  springing  up  all  over  like  mushrooms." 
Our  correspondent  proceeds  to  congratulate  us,  in  view 
of  the  growth  of  our  subscription  list  to  be  expected  from 
this  access  of  new  firms,  but  goes  on  straightway  to  mix 
the  hitter  with  the  sweet,  for  he  suggests  that  the  rumor 
of  a  coming  soap  trust  has  induced  a  number  of  people 
to  enter  the  field  in  order  to  be  ready  to  sell  out  in  ease 
a  trust  should  he  formed,  looking  for  factories  to  be  be- 
nevolently assimilated. 

Possibly  the  unusual  severity  by  which  the  organiza- 
tion fever  lias  recently  been  characterized  is  due  to  the 
cause  suggested,  but  in  a  mild  way  the  infection  has  been 
with  us  in  varying  degrees  of  virulence  for  many  years. 
Perhaps  the  cheap  books  on  soap  making  recently  com- 
mented on,  and  the  growth  of  the  mail  order  business  all 
over,  are  also  factors  in  the  situation.  Certain  it  is, 
judging  from  past  experience,  that  of  the  companies 
formed  a  large  proportion  will  never  get  to  the  stage  of 
really  erecting  a  factory. 


According  to  a  report  from  the  Italian  consul  at  Jeru- 
salem,  superior  as  well  as  cheap  perfumery  finds  a  mar- 
ket there.  England  and  France  supply  the  superior  ar- 
ticle, the  cheaper  one  coming  mostly  from  Germany.  Ee- 
cently  a  Milan  firm  has  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
footing  for  its  articles  there.  The  French  consul  at  Las 
Palmas  reports  as  to  the  importation  of  perfumery  into 
the  Canary  Islands,  that  there  is  an  exclusive  demand 
for  cheap  articles,  and  essences  in  small  bottles  and  per- 
fumed soaps  have  a  sale;  the  latter,  if  ornamented  with 
a  portrait  of  the  Pope  or  the  picture  of  a  saint,  are  pre- 
ferred. Besides  French  articles  (Marseilles)  German 
productions  have  also  met  with  favor.  The  manufacture 
of  perfumery  in  Russia  has  very  considerably  increased 
during  recent  years;  the  value  of  the  productions  in  1900 
is  estimated  at  about  1 5,000,000f.     In  1880  about  650 
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workmen  were  occupied  in  this  industry.  Now  about 
0,000  workmen  are  occupied  in  the  Russian  perfumery 
works.  At  present  the  importations  reach  a  value  of 
26,000,000f  annually.  France,  England  and  Germany 
are  the  principal  importers.  The  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Constantinople  states  that  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  perfumery  into  Constantinople 
is  about  l,000,000f  per  annum,  and  into  the  whole  of 
Turkey  perfumery  of  the  value  of  about  7,000,000f  is  an- 
nually imported,  of  which  about  4,000,000f  are  supplied 
by  France.  In  the  year  1901  the  importations  into  Con- 
stantinople were :  Perfumery,  14:4,859kg. ;  essences,  15,- 
fi92kg.;  and  soaps,  731,615kg. 


13he  United  States  Soap  Corporation. 

New  York,  July  25,  1902. 
Dr.  Henry  Gatlimann,  Publisher  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  in  receipt  of  you  favor  of  the  21st 
inst.  stating  that  you  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
objects  of  the  UNITED  STATES  SOAP  CORPORA- 
TION. The  Corporation  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  co-operation  of  grocers,  dealers  and 
consumers  of  soap  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  grocers,  the  Corpora- 
tion having  set  aside  a  number  of  its  shares  to  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  grocers  only,  that  it  might  secure  their 
co-operation,  allowing  them  to  share  in  the  profits  de- 
rived from  goods  which  they,  themselves,  sell.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  so  doing  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to 
sell  its  goods  more  extensively  with  less  advertising  than 
any  other  article  now  on  the  market. 

Of  course  we  intend  to  manufacture  and  sell  only 
goods  of  the  best  merit  at  a  price  lower  than  they  can  be 
sold  by  any  other  manufacturer.  This  we  can  do  as  we 
will  manufacture  in  such  large  quantities  and  be  able  to 
save  extensive  advertising  expenses,  now  so  necessary  to 
the  sale  of  soap. 

I  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  refused  to  give  any 
detailed  statement  regarding  the  plans  of  the  Corpora- 
tion because  we  intended  not  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  public  to  any  extent  before  this  fall  and  we  are  not  as 
yet  fully  prepared  to  give  exact  details  of  our  plans.  We 
have  a  number  of  Companies  figuring  with  us  as  to  con- 
solidation and  we  have  made  contracts  to  control  some 
articles  on  the  market.  We  have  purchased  a  plant,  the 
statement  of  which  I  have  sent  you,  which  will  form  the 
basis  of  a  larger  plant  to  be  built  by  us.  We  have 
already  had  plans  prepared  for  our  plant  and  will  alter 
the  one  just  purchased  so  as  to  comply  with  the  original 
plans  of  the  necessary  particulars.  We  believe  that  by 
gr\  ing  the  public  the  value  of  their  money,  by  establish- 
ing the  reputation  of  making  a  better  soap  for  a  less 


price  than  any  other  manufacturer,  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  grocers  and  allowing  them  to  profit  by 
their  labors,  by  letting  the  publis  know  that  we  have  a 
co-operative  organization  and  not  a  Trust,  we  will  soon 
be  able  to  occupy  the  leading  plaee  in  the  soap  trade, 
and  we  believe  we  have  behind  us  thenecessary  qualifica- 
tions for  this  purpose.  We  intend  to  manufacture  in 
our  plant  every  article  necessary  in  the  modern  soap  bus- 
iness, including  as  well  as  the  soap  itself  the  printing 
of  the  labels  and  the  making  of  the  boxes,  etc.,  etc.  In 
regard  to  the  co-operation  of  other  factories  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  I  have  said  various  offers  are  now 
before  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  consideration, 
and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  any 
of  them. 

The  article  published  in  your  paper  was  accurate  ex- 
cept as  to  a  few  details,  the  price  of  the  stock  not  being 
as  low  as  mentioned  therein,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe 
it  to  be  of  such  accuracy  that  I  desired  to  send  a  copy  of 
your  paper  to  four  of  the  Directors  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  I  send  to  you  for  the  same. 

I  have,  however,  arranged  satisfactorily  and  thank 
you  for  your  trouble  in  securing  another  copy. 

Any  further  information  you  desire,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  you  if  it  is  within  my  power  to  do  so. 

I  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

Frank  E.  Stripe. 

Secretary. 


Made  In  Germany  and  Finished 
In  America.. 

BY   GEO.   A.   SCHMIDT,  CHICAGO. 

My  letter  which  appeared  in  your  June  number,  under 
the  headlines  "Made  in  Germany,"  shared  with  my  for- 
mer essays  the  imperfections  which  always  mark  the  ef- 
forts of  amateurs  in  essay  writing.  Being  a  practical 
business  man,  I  can  only  find  time  to  jot  down  impres- 
sions, and  this  is  often  done  so  hastily  that  I  do  not  even 
find  time  to  read  over  what  I  have  written.  I  am  sorry 
now  that  my  superficialness  in  writing  was  the  cause  of 
my  doing  an  injustice  to  a  number  of  soap  manufac- 
turers in  the  land  of  my  birth,  Germany.  As  I  was  born 
in  the  central  part  of  that  country,  in  Kreuznach,  and 
came  to  Chicago  at  the  age  of  17,  I  never  had  occasion  to 
become  acquainted  with  people  or  soap  makers  in  the 
southern  parts. 

Having  always  held  the  firm  convictions,  as  I  do  to- 
day, that  publicity  is  the  best  remedy  for  all  evils,  I  have 
written,  for  publication,  my  experiences  in  the  soap  busi- 
ness, and  so  sent,  many  years  ago,  to  the  German  Jour- 
nal, the  "Seifensieder  Zeitung,"  a  paper  published  at  the 
time  in  Leipzig,  an  article  treating  on  the  same  subject 
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as  the  one  written  on  by  Messrs.  Melzer  of  Evansville, 
Intl.,  and  published  in  the  May  number,  page  269,  of 
your  valued  Journal.  My  essay  was  superscribed  "How 
do  soaps  act  in  washing?"  It  appeared  some  twenty 
years  ago  under  my  name  in  the  German  journal  above 
mentioned.  About  three  years  later  the  same  article, 
identical  in  every  ivord,  re-appeared  in  the  same  paper 
under  another  name.  Upon  my  remonstrating  with  the 
editor  and  failing  to  get  satisfaction,  I  quit  correspond- 
ing with  him  and  started  to  write  now  and  then  for  the. 
"Seifenfabrikant,  published  in  Berlin.  This  city  is  sit- 
uated in  Xorth  Germany.  When  I  visited  Europe  for 
the  first  time  again  after  many  years,  in  1895,  and  on 
later  visits,  I  never  had  occasion  to  visit  the  southern 
part  of  Europe,  and  what  I  wrote  about  my  reception 
amongst  soap  manufacturers  in  Germany  is  true  only  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states.  I  find  it  necessary  to 
make  this  statement  because  the  very  cordial  reception  I 
received  last  month  from  the  association  of  South-Ger- 
man soap  manufacturers  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to 
my  former  experiences,  that  I  cannot  help  making  this 
acknowledgement.  Accidentally  I  heard  that  the 
"Seifensieder  Zeitung"  had  been  transferred  into  other 
'  and  very  able  hands ;  I  sent  for  sample  copies  and  found 
therein  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  soap  manufacturers  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  what  differences  there  were  be- 
tween their  aims  and  purposes  and  those  of  such  others 
of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 

The  meeting  was  attended  principally  by  soap  manu- 
facturers located  in  Southern  Germany,  a  number  of 
others,  interested  in  a  new  process  of  glycerine  extrac- 
tion, were  also  present.  Mr.  Gramme  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  was  there:  so  were  representatives  of  the  dyna- 
mite syndicate  and  manufacturers  of  "old-fashioned" 
apparatus  for  glycerine  manufacture,  who  all  were  very 
much  interested  in  said  new  process  by  which  glycerine 
may  be  extracted  from  oils  and  fats  with  no  other  ap- 
paratus but  the  ordinary  kettles  and  appliances  to  be 
found  in  the  average  soap  factory. 

These  discussions,  which  are  meant  for  publication, 
appeared  in  the  "Seifensieder  Zeitung,"  and  the  editor 
of  our  American  Soat  Jouknal  will  no  doubt  translate 
and  publish  in  our  trade  journal  whatever  is  worth  while. 
So  T  will  not  dwell  here  upon  what  was  said. 

If  ever  I  wished  to  be  in  possession  of  the  gift  of  put- 
ting in  convincing  words  my  ideas  and  convictions,  I  do 
so  now,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell  my  American  colleagues 
why  we  in  this  country  ought  to  adopt  some  of  the  ideas 
there  expressed.  I  know  enough  of  human  nature  to  be 
able  to  imagine  seeing  the  contemptuous  shrugging  of 
shoulders  of  some  of  my  dear  colleagues  who. will  think : 
]Sfo  wonder  that  the  Dutchman  fancies  the  ways  of  his  old 
"fatherland."  But  I  flatter  myself  to  have  proven  by 
deeds  that  I  have  the  welfare  of  my  adopted  country  at 
heart  even  more  than  some  of  those  who  call  America 


their  native  land.  Having  lived  but  11  years  in  Europe 
and  the  best  part  of  my  life,  over  •'!■">  years,  in  this  coun- 
try, 1  am  more  of  an  American  than  German  and  may 
with  perfect  propriety  cad  myself  an  American,  and  as 
such  must  say  that  certain  of  our  German  colleagues  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  "live  and  let 
live"  and  clearer  ideas  of  how  business  men  should  come 
together  and  unitedly  work  for  lite  common  good. 

The  German  Soap  Makers'  Association  has  dropped 
the  idea  of  forcing  members  to  adhere  to  given  prices ; 
they  intend  to  improve  their  condition  and  abolish  abuses 
by  discussing  existing  evils  publicly,  by  exposing  the 
folly  and  meanness  of  cutting  of  prices,  by  stamping  as 
rascals  all  infringers  and  counterfeiters  and  those  who 
steal  away  by  methods  which  shun  daylight  the  fruits  of 
the  labors  of  others,  by  elevating  our  profession  through 
pointing  out  the  foolish  practices  which  to-day  put  soap 
makers  far  below  the  ordinary  tradesmen.  Masons,  car- 
penters, tailor?,  shoemakers,  etc.,  etc.,  think  enough  of 
their  work  to  demand  honest  payment  for  their  labor  and 
material,  while  soap  is  frequently  sold  at  less  prices  than 
the  material,  labor,  etc.,  cost  to  produce  them.  Is  it  not 
time  American  soap  manufacturers  should  do  likewise? 
Why  not  follow  the  advice  given  in  these  pages  years  ago 
to  come  forward  and  express  your  sentiments  on  this  all- 
important  question,  publicly,  in  the  pages  of  our  trade 
paper,  the  American  Soap  Journal? 


On  "An  Object  Lesson"  and 

"High  Speed  Soapmaking.** 

Buffalo,  JST.  Y.,  July  17th,  1902. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  glad  to  note  your  editorial  note  in 
your  last  issue  and  to  see  that  you  had  quite  made  out 
my  meaning  in  my  former  effusion. 

Please  allow  me  to  thank  "Kentuckian"  for  his  kind- 
ness in  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  vindication  of  my  con- 
tentions. Though  he  is  quite  right,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  altogether.  If  all  of  the  public  would 
pay  the  price  of  a  good  soap,  it  would  be  all  easy  and 
plain  sailing.  But  unfortunately  many  will  not  do  so — 
all  would  want  very  good,  the  very  best  and  very  cheap; 
low-priced  goods  sell  the  most. 

Experience  has  proved  that  no  firm  has  achieved  suc- 
cess on  one  solitary  soap;  those  that  have  done  so  have 
had  to  cater  to  public  demand  and  supply  what  was  want- 
ed. At  least  three  soaps  are  required  and  better  with 
four;  besides  bye-lines,  the  very  best  or  say  superfine, 
fine,  ordinary  and  low-grade.  Soap  making  is  not  like 
everything  else :  if  wheat  goes  up  flour  rises,  but  with 
soap  it  is  not  so. 

The  capable  man,  or  those  that  employ  him,  try  to 
capture  the  incompetent's  trade  and  wipe  him  out  of  ex- 
istence when  raw  materials  rise.    If  one  man  can  make 
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a  soap  1/,  cent  cheaper  than  his  neighbor,  he  will 
knock  him  off  the  held  in  a  short  time  by  either  making 
Mm  lose  his  money  or  by  underselling  him  and  capturing 
his  trade. 

If  a  firm  has  three  or  four  kinds  of  soap,  the  compet- 
itor with  one  kind  only  is  lost  and  might  as  well  give  up 
before  his  money  is  gone. 

Many  have  made  soaps,  very  few  have  succeeded,  and 
those  that  have,  as  Kentucjctan  says,  either  knew  them- 
selves or  employed  men  to  make  their  soaps  that  knew 
the  "reasons  why?"  the  "what  for's" — not  apprentices 
and  self-styled  soap  makers. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  gentleman 
signing  "Cracker-Jack"  can  make  a  50,000  pound  ket- 
tle of  resin  settled  soap  in  ten  hours.  It  seems  a  pity  to 
me  that  the  performer  of  the  feat  should  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel  by  signing  a  nom-de-plume  instead  of  his 
own  name.  I  for  one,  and  many  others,  no  doubt,  would 
like  to  know  it.  He  did  not  tell  us,  however,  whether 
he  saponified  his  stocks  together  or  separately. 

As  to  a  record,  it  perhaps  is  one  in  America.  I  have 
known  a  soap  maker,  however,  that  emptied  a  75,000- 
pound  kettle  from.,  6  a.  m.  to  9  a.  m  ;  stocked  same  kettle, 
made  all  necessary  changes  and  washes  and,  taking  one 
hour  for  dinner,  had  the  kettle  of  soap  finished  by  5  p. 
m.  the  same  day,  or  7  hours'  work,  and  not  one  solitary 
kettle,  but  Utile  after  kettle. 

Analytical  chemists  said  in  their  reports  that  the  soap 
he  made  in  that  time  was  extremely  good,  was  thorough- 
ly saponified,  contained  no  excess  of  alkali  and  yielded  a 
perfectly  bright  solution  entirely  without  deposit.  His 
soap  contained  GO  per  cent,  of  resin,  whole  casks  dumped 
into  the  kettle  at  once  after  taking  the  staves  off. 

There  are  soaps  and  soaps ;  we  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  your  correspondent's  soap  was  not  in  every  way 
a  first-class  and  well-finished  soap,  and  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  proud  of  his  achievements. 

If  American  soap  makers  can  make  first-class  soaps  in 
ten  hours,  or  even  in  three  days,  it  is  surprising  that  em- 
ployers should  submit  to  have  coal  and  time  wasted  in 
boiling  soap  four,  five,  six  or  even  seven  days  for  a  batch. 

If  your  correspondent  is  a  supervising  soap  maker,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  does  not  work  for  apprentices'  sal- 
aries, for  his  abilities  most  decidedly  deserve  better  than 
that. 

As  to  the  small  foreign  soap  kettles,  in  some  parts  they 
do  not  call  kettles  that  run  300  or  400  frames  of  finished 
soaps  small;  some  could  tell  of  kettles  running  700 
frames,  or  about  525  tons  of  soap. 

The  size  of  kettles  has,  however,  very  little  to  do  with 
its  working:  whether  a  kettle  holds  50,000  pounds  or  ten 
times  that  amount,  it  will  work  just  as  quickly  in  one  in- 
stance as  in  the  other  as  far  as  saponification  is  con- 
cerned, and  a  large  kettle  settles  (pucker  and  better  than 
a  small  one.     In  numerous  instances  thev  have  to  have 


smaller  kettles  because  they  make  many  different  kinds 
of  soaps. 

In  1807  T  was  told  that  Messrs.  Lever  Bros  (Ltd.) 
had.  at  Port  Sunlight,  twenty  20-ton  kettles  (about  45,- 
000  pounds  each),  and  yet  in  those  very  small  kettles  I 
Avas  told  they  made  six  hundred  tons  of  soap  per  week, 
sold  at  a  rattling  good  profit;  Messrs.  Win.  Gossage  & 
Sons  (Ltd.)  were  then  making  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred Ions  of  soap  per  week,  Messrs.  Joseph  Crossfield  & 
Sons  (Ltd)  coming  very  close  to  the  latter,  if  not  over, 
and  many  others. 

Anyway,  I  hope  your  correspondent  will  take  all  this 
in  good  part,  for  I  never  had  any  wish  to  offend  anyone, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  him,  for  he  is  evidently 
a  smart  soap  maker,  though  it  requires  more  than  a  soli- 
tary swallow  to  make  a  spring  or  a  summer,  and  so  hope 
that  there  are  plenty  more  like  him. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A.  d'Estampes. 


Combine  To  Control  Trade. 

(From  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  News.) 

While  sociologists  are  condemning  trusts  and  politi- 
cians are  crying  against  them  and  the  legislatures  of 
various  states  are  making  laws  to  drive  them  from  doing 
business  therein,  the  public  have  stood  in  trembling,  fear- 
ing that  the  lawful  results  predicted  from  these  vast 
combinations  of  capital  may  be  yet  brought  about. 
Though  numerous  plans  have  been  advanced  from  time 
to  time  to  overcome  this  evil  it  has  generally  been  con- 
ceded that  none  of  them  are  practicable. 

A  number  of  prominent  business  men  in  New  York, 
however,  have  recently  organized  a  co-operative  corpora- 
iton  which  places  the  whole  solution  of  the  trust  problem 
within  the  power  of  the  public.  This  corporation  has 
been  formed  to  control  the  world's  leading  industry — 
The  Soap  Trade — and  has  already  secured  control  of  the 
best  articles  on  the  market.  The  capitalization  is  $1,- 
000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $1  each ; 
which  shares  are  being  sold  at  popular  subscription  in 
small  blocks  of  from  10  shares  upward,  the  object  being 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  small  investors  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Special  inducements  are  being  made  to  grocers  and 
dealers  in  soap,  the  working  people,  and  factory  hands. 
In  this  there  is  being  secured  a  co-operative  trust  which 
is  distributing  its  profits  to  the  public  and  is  securing 
thousands  of  willing  assistants  throughout  the  United 
States  who  are  ever  ready  to  speak  a  good  word  to  ad- 
vance the  sales  of  their  goods  and  who  will  themselves 
be  permanent  customers  of  the  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration being  controlled  by  the  public  at  large  and  the 
hooks  being  open  to  every  stockholder,  there  can  be  no 
danger  of  any  abuse  of  the  public  nor  a  comer  in  prices. 
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in  this  method  of  co-opera- 
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to  be  freed  from  the  stigi 
other  industries  controlled 

Another  benefit  derived 
tion  and  consolidation  will  be  the  great  saving  in  adver- 
tising expenses,  made  necessary  by  rivalry  in  business; 
as  well  as  cheaper  production  brought  about  by  consoli- 
dation of  various  companies. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  Soap  Corporation 
is  handled  by  conservative,  reliable  men,  who  will  adopt 
up-to-date  business  methods  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  corporation.  The  advertising  campaign  which  has 
been  mapped  out  will  begin  in  the  fall  and  will  be  simi- 
lar to  that  pursued  by  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
to  bring  before  the  public  their  TJneeda"  biscuit.  The 
corporation  will  first  impress  upon  the  public  "0.  C," 
the  modern  cleaner,  and  will  follow  that  with  the  intro- 
duction of  their  other  brands  of  soaps  and  cleaners, 
tooth  washes  and  similar  goods. 

The  corporation  has  a  broad  charter  with  extensive 
powers,  enabling  it  to  increase  its  capital  and  absorb  as 
many  other  companies  as  it  desires.  Its  plans  and  meth- 
ods have  been  approved  by  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  financial  side  is  generally  mod- 
eled after  the  billion  dollar  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. It  seems,  however,  that  with  an  article  more  ex- 
tensively used  than  steel,  with  profits  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  expenditure,  with  hut  one-thousandth 
the  capitalization,  and  pursuing  a  course  which  appeals 
to  public  support,  this  corporation  is  bound  to  be  a 
greater  success  to  its  stockholders  than  is  the  Steel 
Trust. 

One  of  the  principal  articles  controlled  by  the  corpora- 
tion is  0.  C,  the  universal  cleaner,  which  has  already 
been  successful  in  New  York  and  is  being  extensively 
sold  in  Lynn  and  other  places  in  New  England.  It  is 
stated  that  0.  C.  cleans  everything  and  polishes  every- 
thing; this  briefly  but  accurately  sums  up  its  merits. 
A  large  cake  of  it  sells  for  5  cents.  As  an  example  of 
the  popularity  of  0.  C,  may  be  mentioned  Nelson's  drug 
store  in  Lynn,  where,  without  any  advertising  but  mere- 
ly having  its  merits  talked  from  one  person  to  another, 
more  than  4,000  cakes  have  been  sold  since  January. 
Experts,  familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  soap  industry 
and  with  the  merits  of  0.  C,  estimate  that  at  least  20 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  dividends  will  be  earned  by  the 
corporation  every  year  from  this  product  alone. 

The  treasury  stock  of  the  corporation  has  been  divid- 
ed into  blocks  and  set  aside  for  various  purposes.  A 
certain  amount  of  it  has  been  reserved  for  advertising, 
another  portion  for  agents,  and  $150,000  for  building 
the  most  complete  soap  plant  in  the  world.  In  this  new 
plant  every  branch  of  soap  making  will  be  thoroughly 
provided  for.     A  complete  printing  establishment  for 


the  printing  of  labels,  show  cards,  posters  and  all  adver- 
tising matter,  and  a  complete  wooden  and   pasteboard 

box  factory  will  be  established,  saving  the  profits  which 
would  otherwise  go  In  the  printers  and  box  makers  for 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporation. 

The  affairs  of  the  organization  id'  the  corporation 
were  managed  by  !•' rank  E.  Stripe,  attorney  at  law,  2  I 
Park  Row,  New  York  City,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poral ion  and  who  has  charge  id'  the  sale  id'  stock. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Mussells,  25  Neptune  Street,  Lynn  Mass., 
is  the  representative  here,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
success  of  the  corporation.  When  seen  by  the  reporter 
for  the  News  yesterday,  .Mr.  Mussells  confirmed  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  article  and  furnished  a  picture  of  the 
new  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  corporation. 


Vacuum  Soa.p  Drying. 

The  old  method  of  drying  soap  as  best  it  will,  by  sim- 
ply exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere  and  a  draft  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  has  been  superseded  in  most  fac- 
tories by  hot  air  apparatus  of  some  kind.  What,  on  its 
face,  seems  to  be  a  greatly  improved  principle  over  the 
latter  method  is  that  of  drying  in  a  vacuum  chamber. 

As  is  well  known,  water  will  evaporate  at  every  tem- 
perature, but  most  rapidly  so  when  exposed  to  dry  and 
warm  air.  The  atmospheric  pressure  greatly  influences 
this  evaporation  also,  as  is  readily  understood  when  we 
remember  that  while  water  boils  ordinarily  at  212  deg. 
P.,  it  will  boil  at  100  deg.  F  (only  little  above  ordinary 
summer  heat),  in  a  vacuum  of  28  inches.  The  combina- 
tion of  a  moderate  temperature,  rapid  condensation  of 
the  moisture  evaporated,  and  a  vacuum  to  promote  dry- 
ing, is  the  working  principle  of  the  recently  patented 
Mende  Drying  Chamber.  (See  advertisement  on  anoth- 
er page.) 

We  leave  it  to  the  manufacturer  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject further  to  those  interested,  but  would  mention  here 
that  he  builds  also  small  working  models  on  the  plan 
identical  with  the  larger  machines,  in  order  to  give  man- 
ufacturers interested  an  opportunity  to  test  it  for  their 
purposes  before  installing  larger  chambers. 


Another  Soap  Patent. 

To  all  whom  it  way  concerns 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Haimiv  C.  Pbffer,  of  New  Ken- 
sington, Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  have  in- 
vented a  new  and  useful  soap,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
full,  clear  and  exact  description. 

My  invention  relates  to  soaps,  and  is  designed  to  im- 
prove their  cleansing  quality  and  to  provide  a  soap  which 
is  equallv  desirable  for  toilet  purposes,  for  cleansing 
fabrics  of  grease,  and  for  all  other  purposes.  To  that  end 
the  invention  consists  in  a  soap  containing  hydrated  alu- 
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mina  (ALOs3H20).  This  hydrated  alumina  may  be 
added,  to  and  mixed  with  the  soap  materials  at  any  de- 
sired stage  in  the  soap-making  process,  but  preferably 
near  the  end  thereof.  The  alumina  forms,  at  least  main- 
ly, a  mechanical  mixture  with  the  soap,  its  particles  be- 
ing disseminated  throughout  the  mass  of  soap.  My  pre- 
ferred proportion  is  about  30  per  cent,  of  hydrated  alu- 
mina, though  this  may  be  varied  within  wide  limits. 

The  advantages  of  my  invention  flow  from  the  new 
composition  of  matter  resulting  from  mixing  the  hydrate 
of  alumina,  which  is  of  high  detergent  power,  with  the 
soap. 

The  soap  may  be  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  cakes 
and  may  be  of  any  desired  composition  without  depart- 
ing from  my  invention,  since  I  consider  myself  the  first 
to  mix  hydrated  alumina  with  soap. 

I  claim — 

1.  A  soap  containing  hydrated  alumina  disseminated 
through  it:  substantially  as  described. 

2.  A  soap  cake  having  powdered  hydrate  of  alumina 
disseminated  through  its  mass;  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand. 
HAEEY  C.  PEFFEE. 


Whale   Oil  Soap  Experiments. 

"A  series  of  experiments  with  insecticides  were  con- 
ducted the  past  summer,  and  among  them  some  with 
whale  oil  soap  solutions.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Country  Gentleman,  samples  of  the  whale  oil  soaps 
made  by  James  Good,  of  Philadelphia,  were  received  for 
testing.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  ob- 
tained : 

This  soap  was  applied  early  last  spring,  before  the 
buds  started,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  the  gallon, 
without  injuring  the  fruit  buds  in  the  least.  It  dis- 
solved readily,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  spraying  it, 
even  in  cold  weather.  It  was  tested  on  a  number  of  trees 
badly  infested  with  San  Jose  scale,  and  while  not  all  the 
insects  were  killed  at  one  spraying,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  destroyed.  A  solution  of  U/o  pounds  to  the 
gallon  was  also  tried,  and  the  effect  on  the  San  Jose  scale 
was  almost  as  good  as  when  the  stronger  solution  was 
employed.  One  pound  to  5  gallons  was  a  very  successful 
mid-summer  spray,  killing  practically  all  the  young 
scales,  and  not  injuring  the  trees.  A  summer  applica- 
tion would  need  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
days,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  This  insecticide 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  safer  scale-insect  remedies 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  when  thoroughly 
applied. 

This  soap,  and  also  Mr.  Good's  tobacco  whale  oil  soap, 


were  tested  on  forest  tent  caterpillars  when  they  were 
gathered  in  masses  on  the  trunks  of  infested  trees. 
These  soaps  were  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  five 
and  one  pound  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  experiments 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
drenching  the  caterpillars  when  thus  assembled,  or  they 
will  eventually  revive,  even  when  sprayed  with  the 
stronger  solution.  Better  results  were  secured  when  the 
soap  was  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  five  gallons, 
and  the  tobacco  whale  oil  soap  showed  a  marked  superi- 
ority in  killing  caterpillars  in  masses,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show :  The  clay  after  the  spraying,  99  dead 
caterpillars  and  62  living  ones  were  counted  in  a  mass 
separated  for  observation,  after  treatment  with  the  Good 
Whale  Oil  Soap,  No.  3,  while  in  another  mass  treated  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  Good's  tobacco  whale  oil  soap 
was  used,  135  dead  and  41  living  caterpillars  were  count- 
ed. It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  most  of  these  caterpillars 
eventually  died  from  the  effects  of  the  insecticide.  Still, 
the  above  figures  show  the  greater  value  of  the  tobacco 
soap  for  this  special  work.— E.  P.  Felt,  N.  Y.  State  En- 
tomologist." 


Petitgrain  Oil  In  Paraguay. 

The  bitter  orange,  from  the  leaf  which  the  oil  of  petit- 
grain  is  distilled,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in 
Paraguay — indeed,  in  many  parts  it  is  the  commonest 
tree  to  be  found  in  the  woods.  In  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  tree  is  most  abundant,  there 
are  many  distilleries  on  a  small  scale,  nearly  all  operated 
by  Frenchmen.  These  men  generally  work  for  a  dealer, 
who  finances  them  and  buys  their  product.  This  dealer, 
who  has  his  headquarters  in  one  or  other  of  the  larger 
towns  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  collection  of  the  oil,  which 
is  then  sold  to  one  of  the  principal  export  houses  in 
Asuncion,  by  whom  it  is  shipped  to  Europe.  The  fruit 
of  the  bitter  orange  is  worthless,  but  the  wood  is  valuable 
from  its  hardness  and  toughness,  being  particularly 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  axe  handles  and  similar 
articles.  The  flowers  also  are  capable  of  yielding  a 
species  of  neroli,  and  the  rind  and  inferior  bergamot, 
as  it  abounds  in  a  strong  essential  oil,  but  little  has  been 
done  locally  to  develop  the  by-products  of  the  plant,  of 
which  there  are  many.  The  distillation  of  the  oil  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  districts  of  Yaguaron,  Caraguaty, 
and  Valenzuela  (not  Venezuela),  and  takes  place  practi- 
cally all  the  year  round,  but  mostly  between  October 
and  May.  It  appears  that,  for  want  of  better  methods 
of  collection,  the  trees  are  cut  down  indiscriminately, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  large  acres,  al- 
though, of  course,  there  is  no  lack  of  material.  Last 
year,  according  to  official  statistics,  the  exports  from 
Paraguav  amounted  to  334,075  oz. 
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Open   Letter  No.   3. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  1,  1902. 
To  the  Honorable  James  Wilson,  Secretary  0*  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Part  I. 

Sir:  In  May,  1897,  I  began  a  correspondence  with  your 
department,  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  identi- 
fication of  several  specimens  of  wild  plants  which  I  had 
recognized  of  certain  value  for  the  perfumery  industry. 
I  supplied  the  department  with  these  specimens  and  also 
with  their  distillates.  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  assistant, 
division  of  botany,  kindly  furnished  m.e  with  the  informa- 
tion wanted. 

The  correspondence  exchanged  between  us,  from  May 
to  September,  1897,  must  have  impressed  your  department 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  since  it  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing, under  the  signature  of  E.  S.  Steele,  assistant,  divis- 
ion of  botany,  dated  October  5,  1897: 

"This  department  is  instituting  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  existence  and  the  possibilities  of  a  perfumery  industry 
in  the  United  States.  I  learn  that  you  have  been  engaged 
in  this  business  in  Florida  for  some  years,  and  perhaps  can 
give  more  information  than  any  one  else  respecting  what 
has  been  and  can  be  done  there  in  that  line.  We  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  for  any  statement  you  may  be  willing  to 
make  us  upon  the  subject." 

And  then  follow  a  series  of  questions  which  caused  an- 
other period  of  correspondence,  winding  up  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  Mr.  Steele,  dated  November  11,  1897,  and  there 
the  matter  rested  until  your  trip  to  Florida  in  the  winter 
of  1897-98,  when  our  local  press  gave  out  the  interesting 
information  gathered  by  you  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  these  reports  no  mention  being  made  of  the  per- 
fumery industry,  I  decided  to  call  your  attention  to  it,  and 
I  had  the  honor  to  address  you  two  open  letters,  February 
23  and  March  25,  1898,  respectively.  These  letters  were 
published  in  the  American  Soap  Journal  and  Perfume 
Gazette,  then  of  Chicago,  now  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  these  letters  I  stated  that  in  your  department,  you 
could  find  some  interesting  information  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  Messrs.  E.  S.  Steele,  Lyster  H.  Dewey  and 
myself,  and  gave  you  a  synopsis  of  the  industry  of  per- 
fumery, of  which  I  modestly  claimed  and  claim  the  honor 
of  creation  in  this  country.  That  synopsis  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  the  fall  of  the  year  1880,  I  started  a  plantation  of 
flowers  at  San  Mateo,  Putnam  County,  Florida,  of  such 
flowers  that  I  knew  I  could  not  find  in  suitable  quantities 
for  the  manufacturing  of  perfumes.  At  the  same  time  I 
bought  the  orange  blossom  and  the  wild  yellow  jasmine 
flower  (Gelsemium  Sempervirems .  In  July,  1881,  under 
the  care  of  our  lamented  Major  A.  J.  Russell,  the  Florida 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  had  in  exhi- 
bition at  the  Exposition  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  my  product,  such  as  floral  pomades,  essential  oils, 
extracts  for  the  handkerchief,  and  also  flavoring  extracts. 

"In  1884-85,  at  the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  under  the  care  of  General  W.  H.  Sebring, 
Florida  Commissioner,  I  had  an  exhibit  of  raw  material  for 
perfumery,  perfumes  ready  for  use  and  a  collection  of 
tuberose  bulbs.  That  exhibit  won  a  diploma  of  award  of 
merit.  In  1887,  at  the  Sub-Tropical  Exposition,  in  this 
city,  same  award  was  given  to  my  products.  In  1893  the 
only  exhibit  that  gave  credit  to  Florida  in  its  state  build 
ing  at  the  Chicago  fair,  was  mine. 

"In  my  humble  way,  I  have  done  enough,  I  contend,  to  at 
least  awake  desire  for  investigation.  Up  to  April,  1893, 
I  had  used  151,634  pounds  of  flowers  and  150,000  fruits 
(oranges  and  lemons).  These  materials  have  furnished 
me  with  pomades,  essential  oils,  floral  distilled  waters, 
which,  in  their  turn,  have  been  transformed  into  perfumes 
of  nearly  every  description,  sold  at  prices  as  high  as  the 
best  imported  brands.  This  has  been  accomplished  with 
a  capital  hardly  worth  to  speak  of.  What,  then,  could  not 
be  done  with  large  capital? 

"Up  to  the  present  time,  the  whole  world  is  tributary 
of  Southern  France  for  the  raw  materials  for  perfumery; 
still,  attempts  of  producing  same  have  been  made  in  Aus- 
tralia  by   the   English    government,    and   in   Germany   by 


Schimmel  &  Co.,  of  Leipzig.  Both  seem  to  progress,  and 
there  is  no  plausible  reason  why  Florida  should  not  lead 
the  way,  her  conditions  of  success  being  tenfold  what  the 
others  are. 

"In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  word 
in  the  foregoing  statement  that  cannot  be  vouched  for. 

"It  is  acknowledged  that  Florida  is  the  "Riviera"  of 
America.  Why  then  not  investigate  about  the  resources  of 
the  "Riviera"?  Why  not  send  to  Sicily  to  study  about 
the  possibilities  of  growing  here  Bergamot  fruits?  Sicily 
controls  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  oils  of  lemon, 
bergamot  and  orange;  why  not  see  whether  Florida  could 
not  have  a  share  in  the  bounty?  Why  not  investigate  in 
Algeria  for  the  cultivating  of  rose  geranium,  and  in  Bul- 
garia for  the  cultivating  of  roses?  Why  not  make  use  of 
the  good  will  of  your  consuls  at  these  places  in  order  to 
secure  reliable  information? 

That  is,  Sir,  what  I  write  you  in  the  two  aforesaid  open 
letters.  As  a  sequel,  or  rather  a  consequence,  our  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele  was  resumed.  By  his 
letter  of  December  23,  1898,  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele  asks  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  growing  of  tuberose  flower,  and 
it  is  in  that  letter  that  he  informs  me  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  chapter  on  "Flower  Farming  for 
Perfumery."  a  work  which  would  appear  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1898.  In  that  same  letter  Mr.  Steele  asks  if  I  know  of 
some  one  else  having  made  or  making  perfume  from  the 
"yellow  jessamine  flower"  (Gelsemium).  In  reference  to 
the  tuberose,  I  replied  to  Mr.  Steele  by  sending  him  two 
numbers  of  the  American  Soap  Journal,  January,  1891, 
page  264,  and  February,  1898,  page  296,  in  which  are  pub 
lished  two  articles  contributed  by  me  and  replying  in  part 
to  his  inquiry,  and  I  added  the  following:  "Since  that 
time,  I  have  found  profitable  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  the 
ground  three  years  instead  of  two,  and  I  may  add  that,  for 
tuberose  flower  growing  for  perfumery,  the  industry  would 
be  immensely  profitable.  There  are,  of  course,  details  of 
cultivation  and  fertilization  that  must  be  observed  accord- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  I 
can  say  with  excusable  pride,  that  I  have  mastered  them 
all.  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  "stalk"  branch  out 
as  many  as  five  branches,  which  bring  from  5  to  10  flowers 
each,  while  the  main  "stalk"  brings  from  25  to  40  and  some 
50  flowers  coming  to  a  full  development.  I  have  pushed 
my  experiments  on  that  flower  to  the  point  of  producing 
"seeds,"  and  I  have  succeeded.  I  also  have  begun  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  in  November  instead  of 
December,  my  object  being  to  have  the  bulbs  starting 
"roots"  before  growing  out  from  the  top;  this  is  a  great 
improvement  in  every  respect. 

You  will  observe  that  my  aim  is  to  have  flowers  as  long 
as  possible  and  for  every  day's  use;  that  aim  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  timely  setting  out  of  the  bulbs  according  to 
their  respective  sizes.  For  instance,  "Sets"  not  larger 
than  the  end  of  the  small  finger,  planted  and  cultivated  by 
the  rules  acquired  by  persistent  attention  and  experi- 
ments, will  bloom  in  September  or  October  of  the  same 
season,  that  is  to  say,  about  ten  months  from  the  time  of 
the  setting  out.  Bulbs  having  the  flowering  bud  developed 
(from  3  to  4  inches  in  circumference)  I  have  them  in  bloom 
by  May  or  June;  and  if  the  winter  has  been  mild,  flowering 
begins  in  April.  In  planting  bulbs  of  different  sizes,  I 
manage  to  have  flowers  every  day  from  April,  or  at  least 
from  May,  until  a  severe  frost  occurs.  In  this  last  in- 
stance, I  have  also  discovered  by  calculated  experience, 
that  the  flowers  can  be  safely  protected  by  the  smoke  pro- 
cess. I  saved  about  1,200  pounds  of  flowers  by  that  pro- 
cess in  1887.  In  the  way  I  plant  the  sets,  they  are  safe 
against  the  severest  freeze." 

In  reference  to  the  "yellow  jessamine"  (Gelsemium)  I 
replied:  "I  can  with  the  utmost  certainty  say  that  no  one 
but  I  have  ever  made  that  perfume  from  the  flower,  am1 
I  know  of  no  one  else  making  or  having  ever  made  per- 
fumes from  any  Florida  flower  whatever.  Still,  imposters 
have  dared  make  hay  out  of  the  reputation  attained  by  my 
perfumes.  An  unscrupulous  fellow,  a  druggist  of  the  name 
of  Geo.  Hughes,  put  up  perfumes  bought  in  bulk  in  the 
North  and  under  labels  bearing  his  name,  and  the  words 
"Yellow  Jessamine  Extract"  and  "Orange  Blossom  Ex- 
tract," has  duped  and  dupes  every  season  tourists  who  had 
not  had  the  chance  to  see  my  perfumes,  in  asserting  that 
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these  perfumes  are  made  by  him  and  from  Florida  flowers, 
while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  by  everybody  here  that  he 
has  never  bought  nor  raised  on  ounce  of  flowers.  (Note: 
To-day  the  practice  is  continued  by  his  successors,  Heffley 
Brothers.) 

Continuing  my  reply  to  Mr.  Steele,  I  wind  up  in  saying: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  my  contributions  to  the 
American  Soap  Journal  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  were 
concisely  gathered  in  a  booklet  form  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  were  distributed  among  par- 
ties that  are  or  should  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
industry,   namely,   orange,   roses,  jasmin,   tuberose,   cassie, 

Replying  to  the  next  letter  from  Mr.  Steele,  I  said: 

"Permit  me  to  say  in  reference  to  some  part  of  your 
letter,  January  30,  1899,  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  all  and  every  flower  needed  for  perfumery  grows 
and  will  grow  easier  and  more  profitably  in  Florida  than 
anywhere  else,  not  excluding  the  southern  part  of  France. 
Besides  the  series  of  flowers  that  form  the  basis  of  that 
industry,  namely,  orange,  roses,  jasmin,  tuberose,  cassie 
violet,  jonquil  and  Oelllet  (pink),  Florida  has  in  great  abun- 
dance flowers  that  France  has  not,  and  among  the  most 
important  I  place  the  already  referred  to  yellow  jasmin 
(Gelsemium)  and  the  "Mirabilis  Jalapa,"  popularly  known 
as  4  o'clock,  both  of  incomparable  fragrance.  Then  comes 
the  "Rose  Geranium,"  and  this  one  is  of  first  importance.  I 
have  treated  that  subject  at  length  in  two  contributions  to 
the  American  Soap  Journal,  issues  of  January  last  and 
this  month;  by  this  same  mail  I  request  the  publisher  to 
mail  you  these  two  numbers." 

Mr.  Steele  wrote  also  the  following:  "I  am  well  satis- 
fied that  the  perfumery  business  can  succeed  in  this  coun- 
try, either  now  or  within  a  short  period.  But  our  people 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with  it."  To  which  I  replied  that 
in  this  he  was  wrongly  informed,  because  I  had  taken  care 
that  most  of  those  directly  interested  should  be  kept  post- 
ed, and  well  posted;  but  there  has  been  a  kind  of  antag- 
onism from  the  dozen  or  so  of  importers  who  control  the 
market,  and  that  (for  reasons  so  obvious  that  no  comment 
is  necessary)  which  has  thwarted  the  development  of  the 
industry. 

In  reference  to  this  Mr.  Steele,  in  his  letter  March  17, 
1899,  said:  "Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  the  agent  of  the  department 
for  the  coming  Paris  Exposition,  says  that  the  flax  industry 
is  held  back  by  the  opposition  of  importers  in  the  same 
way  as  the  perfumery  industry.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  you  can  send  here  an  exhibit  for  the  com- 
ing Paris  Exposition,  if  you  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  I  just 
now  showed  some  of  your  samples  to  Mr.  Dodge,  and  he  at 
once  suggested  that  you  make  an  exhibit.  What  you  may 
send  will  enter  into  competition  for  an  award,  and  I  think 
this  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  you.  The  department 
will  without  doubt  subscribe  for  the  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal within  a  short  time." 

My  correspondence  with  Mr.  Steele  covers  a  great  many 
more  informations  on  many  more  aromatic  plants,  the 
reproduction  of  which  cannot  take  place  here  for  lack  of 
space.  During  that  period,  from  October,  1897,  to  October, 
1899,  my  communications  to  him  will  amount  to  no  less, 
I  think,  than  5,000  words,  to  say  nothing  of  my  regular- 
contributions  to  the  American  Soap  Journal.  My  relations 
with  Mr.  Steele  terminated  in  an  unexpected  manner,  for 
I  could  not  refrain  from  severely  criticising  his  work  pub- 
lished in  the  Year  Book  for  1898,  under  the  caption,  "Can 
Perfumery  Farming  Succeed  in  the  United  States." 

In  my  letter  of  June  10,  1899,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing my  disappointment  in  reference  to  his  work,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  work  would  rather  impair 
than  advance  the  progress  of  development.  The  inaccur- 
acy in  figures  and  prices,  as  well  as  many  mistakes  and 
omissions  of  a  general  nature,  should  not  have  occurred  in 
a  work  which  emanated  from  a  source  where  the  most 
reliable  informations  are  expected  to  be  found.  I  com- 
plained of  having  assimilated  my  contributions  to  those  of 
other  parties  who  had  not  spent  ten  dollars  on  practical 
experiments,  and  I  condemned  this  as  a  dangerous  con- 
servatism against  the  future  progress  and  development  of 
the  industry,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  not  only 
offered  to  substantially  vouch  for  every  word  said  by  me, 
but  that  I  had  already  furnished  him  with  testimonials,  the 
high  character  of  which  should  not  have  been  disregarded. 


As  a  natural  sequence  this  brought  from  Mr.  Steele  many 
arguments  in  justification  of  his  standpoint,  while,  how- 
ever, he  admitted  that  the  mistakes  were  real  and  corrected 
as  far  as  possible,  and  that  he  could  have  been  a  little  less 
"conservative"  in  regard  to  my  contributions.  But  said 
Mr.  Steele:  "There  is  a  weak  point  in  your  case  which 
was  somewhat  before  my  mind  in  writing  the  paper,  that 
is  that  you  do  not  claim  to  have  achieved  any  decided 
financial  success.  You  have  not  written  very  distinctly  on 
this  point,  but  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  you  have  had  some- 
thing of  a  struggle  to  maintain  yourself.  Now,  if  the  pub- 
lic should  study  your  example,  would  they  not  be  likely 
to  say:  'If  Mr.  Moulie,  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business,  has  not  been  able  to  make  much  money,  how  can 
we  expect  to  do  better  to  whom  the  business  is  new?"  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  see  you  steadily  prosper- 
ing in  the  business,  would  they  not  hasten  to  take  it  up? 
With  regard  to  your  co-operative  enterprise,  while  I  heart- 
ily believe  in  co-operation  where  practicable,  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  your  cause  would  be  better  off  with- 
out it  than  with  it." 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Steele,  July  20,  1899,  was  this:  "The 
weak  point  referred  to  should  have  been  rather  in  my 
favor.  Why  should  I  claim  to  have  achieved  any  decided 
financial  success? When,  in  my  letter  to  the  secretary  I  say, 
'This  has  been  accomplished  with  a  capital  hardly  worth 
to  speak  of,  what,  then,  could  not  have  been  done  with  large 
capital?'  I  was  naturally  expecting  that  I  would  have, 
some  time,  to  explain  my  meaning,  or  what  I  call  'a  capital 
hardly  worth  of  notice.'  Now,  you  suppose  that  the  public 
could  be  desirous  to  know  why  I  had  not  made  much 
money,  assuming  by  my  silence  on  the  subject  that  such 
is  the  case. 

"Had  you  asked  me  that  question  I  would  have  an- 
swered thus:  First,  Mr.  Moulie  knows  his  business,  but 
he  had  to  learn  it.  He  had  to  learn  the  composition  of  the 
soil,  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  their  effects  and  influ- 
ences on  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  he  had  to  cultivate, 
the  proper  fertilizing  and  the  required  proportions  of  com- 
pounds and  quantities,  the  proper  way  of  cultivation  ap- 
plicable to  each  respective  plant.  Second,  Mr.  Moulie  had 
to  study  and  learn  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  'raw 
materials'  from  several  flowers  which  he  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. Third,  Mr.  Moulie  had  to  learn  the  commercial  con- 
ditions of  a  market  unknown  to  him,  and  he  had  to  learn 
a  language  of  which  he  did  not  know  a  single  word,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  usages,  social  and  otherwise,  of  his  adopted 
country.  Mr.  Moulie  has  overcome  all  these  difficulties 
with  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  a  great  deal  of  time; 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Moulie  invested  all  he  pos- 
sessed, just  $1,200.  With  that  starting  he  has  mastered 
difficult  problems,  created  an  industry,  produced  goods 
which  have  found  their  way  to  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world;  expended  in  flowers,  plants  and  fruits  $27,000,  and 
considerable  money  for  experiments;  made  his  living  for 
19  years,  and  has  on  hand  enough  materials  to  make  his 
living  for  two  years  longer!  And  the  dear  public  wonder 
why  I  have  not  made  much  money?  If  the  public,  instead 
of  guessing,"  had  asked  me  an  open  straight  question,  I 
would  have  answered  as  above,  and  if  this  had  failed  to 
satisfy,  why  the  best  thing  would  have  been  to  leave 
things  alone.  But,  considering  that  all  what  I  have  learned 
in  these  19  years  here  and  what  I  have  known  for  19  years 
before,  could  have  been  had  for  the  asking,  and  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  my  experience  in  one  year,  I 
very  much  doubt  any  show  of  hesitation  from  those  mean- 
ing business  at  all." 

This  was  the  end  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  E.  S. 
Steele. 

Part  II. 

And  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  received  a  letter, 
dated  April  16,  1900,  from  Mr.  Frederick  de  Coville,  Botan- 
ist, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  I  give 
here  in  extenso,  on  account  of  its  importance: 

"The  Division  of  Botany  has  been  interested  for  some 
time  in  the  establishment  of  the  perfumery  industry  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  made  some  preliminary  investi- 
gations into  the  subject.  We  desire,  however,  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  a  pre- 
liminary  industry  in  the  United   States  is  less  a  matter 
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of  theory  than  might  be  supposed.  This  we  should  be 
able  to  do  by  giving  a.  concise  account  of  the  experiments 
actually  made  in  this  country.  Our  preliminary  examina- 
tion into  the  subject  indicates  that  you  have  had  more 
practical  and  successful  experience  in  this  industry  than 
anyone  else  in  the  country,  and  the  samples  of  manufac- 
tured perfumes  we  have  received  from  you  give  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  industry 
that  we  have  seen. 

"I  write  to  know  whether  you  would  undertake  to  pre- 
pare for  this  department  an  account  of  your  actual  work 
in  the  culture,  preparation  and  marketing  of  perfumes 
with  the  special  view  of  giving  precise  instructions  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  take  up  the  culture  of  particular 
perfume-producing  plants  and  the  manufacture  of  perfumes 
from  them.  It  probably  will  not  be  desirable  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  methods  of  distillation.  What  we  wish  the 
report  especially  to  bring  out  is  what  you  have  accom- 
plished in  the  actual  production  of  perfumes  and  how  you 
have  done  it,  just  the  information  which  we  cannot  secure 
from  published  works.  We  are  not  in  position  to  do  more 
than  give  you  an  honorarium  for  the  preparation  of  such 
a  report,  and  I  cannot,  of  course,  at  this  time  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  department  authorities  with  reference  to  pay- 
ment, but  if  you  are  willing  to  undertake  such  a  report  as 
I  have  outlined,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  and  after 
it  is  prepared  will  submit  it  to  the  department  authorities 
for  their  decision.  It  is  probable  that  the  maximum  hon- 
orarium to  be  expected  would  be  one  hundred  dollars.  I 
presume  that  fifty  pages  of  about  six  hundred  words  each 
would  be  ample  space,  though  we  could  allow  you  more 
space  if  the  subject  seemed  to  warrant  it.  It  would  be 
published  over  your  name.  In  editing  it  some  changes 
would  doubtless  be  required  in  order  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  usages  of  the  department,  but  the  matter 
would  go  to  you  again  after  revision. 

We  wish  also  to  secure  the  active  interest  of  some 
aggressive  organization  in  the  South  to  take  up  and  push 
the  perfumery  industry.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama  furnishes  an  excellent  open- 
ing, a  suggestion  which  your  interest  in  the  poorer  class 
of  the  South  will  lead  to  appreciate.  The  botanist  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Professor  G.  W.  Carver,  is  a  mulatto, 
educated  in  the  University  of  Iowa  (under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Pammel,  and,  I  am  informed,  is  a  remarkable 
man  well  adapted  for  pushing  a  new  and  promising  indus- 
try of  this  kind.  The  department  would  be  willing,  I  be- 
lieve, to  send  Professor  Carver  to  Jacksonville  to  take 
lessons  of  you  and  to  learn  by  observation  everything  that 
you  can  teach  him.  Would  you  like  to  have  us  send  him 
over  to  Jacksonville  for  this  purpose?  I  presume  that  if 
we  do  this  it  must  be  done  soon.  If  so,  at  what  time  would 
it  be  best  for  him  to  come? 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  an  early  reply  to  this  letter. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
"Signed,     FREDERICK  DE  COVILLE, 

Botanist." 

My  reply,  under  date  May  5,  1900,  follows: 

"By  the  reading  of  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  E.  S. 
Steele,  you  may  have  found  an  approximative  idea  of  the 
work  I  have  done  in  the  interest  of  my  industry. 

"The  work  you  require  now  must  be  treated  in  a  simple, 
comprehensible  and  complete  form.  It  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  under- 
stand every  particular  and  be  enabled  to  act  without  delay 
and  without  costly  experiments.  I  would  not  consider  any 
proposition  that  would  prevent  me  to  do  the  work  complete. 
From  this  you  may  infer  that  I  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
number  of  pages  "that  might  curtail  the  work  or  force  me 
to  suppress  details  which  I  would  consider  important.  If  I 
do  the  work,  I  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  my  own  way, 
my  aim  being  to  produce  a  work  above  successful  criti- 
cism; a  work  which  will  prove  not  only  satisfactory  but  so 
well  completed  that  it  would  leave  no  room  for  incertitude 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  no  room  for  improvement  regard- 
ing the  industry  as  it  stands  to-day.  The  different  methods 
of  perfume  making  would  be  clearly  explained  (to  the  ex- 
ception of  the  processes  that  I  have  created  exclusively  for 
my  own  use)  so  as  to  render  practicable  any  attempt  in 
that  line.  The  sum  you  allude  to  is  exactly  the  fifth  of 
the  sum  which  has  been  offered  me  by  a  party  from  San 


Francisco,  for  a  work  of  same  nature,  and  which  I  have 
refused,  because  the  work  was  to  be  published  in  Mexico 
for  a  Mexican  industry.  I  have  also  refused  another  offer 
from  a  party  from  Denver,  Colo.,  who  has  50,000  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  that  industry  in  Mexico  also.  I  declined 
both  offers  because  I  was  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  only. 

But  permit  me  to  say  that  before  entering  into  the  pecu- 
niary consideration,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  from 
your  part,  the  reliability  to  be  placed  on  my  work,  and 
here  let  me  say  that  1  consider  your  idea  of  sending  a 
responsible  party  for  an  investigation  a  very  happy  one. 

True,  you  go  a  little  too  far  in  asking  that  your  envoy 
be  taught  what  you  ask  me  to  teach  him,  but  I  suppose 
you  have  not  sufficiently  weighed  the  unreasonableness  of 
that  request,  and  that  it  will  be  enough  to  point  it  out  to 
you.  But  the  information  that  Prof.  Carver  could  gather 
would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  department.  He  could 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  said,  written  and 
done.  He  could  ascertain  how  I  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  progressive  citizens,  and  how  I  stand 
with  the  working  class  of  people,  who  have  derived  great 
profits  from  my  industry.  He  could  ascertain  the  existing 
resources  and  the  possibilities  of  the  creation  of  new  ones 
and  the  capabilities  of  development  of  both.  He  could 
ascertain  whether  or  not  you  could  depend  on  the  accuracy 
of  my  work  when  once  the  undertaking  of  it  is  accepted 
by  me.  But  there  the  investigation  must  stop,  that  is,  I 
mean  that  not  only  would  I  not  consent  to  teach  Prof. 
Carver  anything  relating  to  the  manufacturing  of  per- 
fumes, but  he  would,  as  everyone  else,  be  refused  admis- 
sion into  my  laboratory  or  work-houses.  If  you  choose  to 
send  Prof.  Carver  I  am  authorized  to  extend  him  a  most 
cordial  welcome  from  our  newspaper  proprietors  and  edit- 
ors, white  and  colored,  and  he  can  be  assured  that  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  mission,  will 
be  done  by  them.  The  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, a  paper  which  has  an  editorial  staff  of  prominent 
colored  men,  has  tendered  him,  through  me,  the  use  free 
of  the  editorial  office  during  his  sojourn  in  Jacksonville. 
If  you  send  Prof.  Carver  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  direct- 
ed to  visit  Palatka  and  San  Mateo,  Fla.;  the  latter  is  the 
place  where  I  started  my  industry  and  flower  growing  in 
1880,  and  where  I  stayed  until  the  end  of  1886.  He  could 
gather  there  valuable  information." 

The  foregoing  propositions,  nor  some  others  made  in 
subsequent  letters,  were  accepted  by  Mr.  de  Coville.  What 
I  wanted  mostly  was  to'  avoid  with  my  relations  with  the 
department  the  proverbial  and  chronic  red-tape  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  indispensable  features  of  all  ad- 
ministrations. I  also  mentioned  the  price  of  $1,000  for 
the  writing  of  the  book  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
Mr.  de  Coville  thought  that  my  propositions  were  not 
worthy  of  being  submitted  to  you.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was  my  resolution  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end, 
and  to  refrain  from  making  further  suggestions. 

The  following  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  de  Coville,  un- 
der date  of  July  18,  1900,  caused  me  to  again  take  up  the 
matter.     It  reads: 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  assure  you  that  our  practice  is 
to  encourage  every  legitimate  and  promising  plant  indus- 
try, to  lay  the  results  of  experiments  and  investigation  be- 
fore the  people,  and  to  point  out  lines  of  commercial  suc- 
cess." 

To  which  I  replied: 

"Your  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  Instead  of 
putting  before  the  public  the  statements  made  by  me  in  my 
open  letters  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Steele,  in  his  book,  refers 
to  my  work  in  the  same  line  as  those  who  have  never  made 
experiments  of  a  practical  nature  and  the  public  has  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  undertaking  of  my  pioneer  enter- 
prise. This  is  the  cause  of  my  relenting  in  my  efforts  and 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  to  cease  my  relatibns  with 
your  department,  resolution  of  which  I  notified  Mr.  Steele 
some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Year  Book  of  1898. 
When  you  again  reopened  the  subject,  on  account  of  my 
intense  love  for  my  industry,  I  neglected  nothing  in  order 
to  favorably  respond  to  your  request.  I  had  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  strongly  marked  here  against  the  origin  of 
Prof.  Carver  as  an  envoy  of  your  department,  and,  if  I 
succeeded  in  securing  for  him  a  cordial  welcome,  this  sue- 
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cess  is  due  to  the  specially  kind  regards  I  have  the  honor 
to  enjoy  from  our  most  prominent  people. 

"My  long  correspondence  with  Mr.  Steele  and  my  con- 
tributions for  ten  years  to  the  American  Soap  Journal 
cover  the  ground  sufficiently  to  justify  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  taking  steps  that  would  prove  efficient,  and 
yet  I  will  not  let  an  open  way  to  reproach  in  charging  me 
with  withdrawing  anything  of  a  nature  beneficial  to  the 
onward  march  to  success;  therefore  I  will  submit  to  you 
the  suggestion  referred  to  in  my  letters.  The  real  origin 
of  the  suggestion  lies  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Miss  B. 
H.  B.  Her  proposition  has  been  found  so  interesting  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  standing  here,  that  it  has 
been  developed  into  a  plan  the  importance  of  which  I  will 
submit  to  your  appreciation.  The  suggestion  consists  in 
the  opening  by  me  of  a  course  of  instructions  in  the  line 
of  cultivation  of  flowers  and  the  manufacturing  of  raw  ma 
terials  for  perfumes,  and  the  making  of  the  perfumes  ready 
for  use  from  these  raw  materials.  The  instructions  to  be 
'not  a  theory,'  but  a  real  practice,  and  to  fully  demonstrate 
the  certitude  of  success  as  a  profitable  venture.  These  in- 
structions, or  courses,  to  be  free  of  any  charge  whatever 
for  the  pupils.  These  courses  would  last  as  long  as  any 
kind  of  flower  or  plant  has  to  be  utilized,  and  this  would 
cover  a  period  of  about  one  year,  and  nearly  all  that  time 
there  would  be  at  least  one  course  every  day,  save  unex- 
pected causes  to  prevent  that.  The  descriptions  bearing 
on  any  and  every  subject  or  article  would  be  taken  down 
by  a  stenographer  and  typewritten  in  three  copies,  two 
copies  for  your  department  and  one  for  me.  Samples  of 
reasonable  sizes  of  every  article  would  be  taken  and  pub- 
licly sealed,  and  sent  to  your  department  for  collection. 
The  costs  of  goods  and  prices  of  sale  would  be  established 
and  recorded,  and  the  whole  would  be  the  material  for  a 
book  to  be  arranged  and  published  over  my  name  by  your 
department.  The  courses  would  be  announced  to  be  under 
the  patronage  of  the  government." 

Here  follows  the  reply  to  the  above  outlined  sugges- 
tions, August  2,  1900: 

"I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  importance  of  establisning 
a  school  of  instructions  such  as  you  outline  in  order  to 
convey  information  quickly  and  effectively  about  an  in- 
dustry of  this  sort,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  bring  it  about. 
I  apprehend  that  objections,  both  legal,  administrative  and 
financial,  will  be  made  about  the  establishment  of  a  school 
under  governmental  directions  at  Jacksonville,  but  I  be- 
lieve these  things  can  be  avoided  if  you  are  willing  to  en- 
trust the  arrangements  of  these  matters  to  me. 

"In  order  to  proceed  intelligently,  I  need  to  have  (1) 
an  itemized  statement  of  the  total  funds  that  will  be  re- 
quired; (2)  how  many  students  can  you  conveniently  ac- 
commodate; (3)  what  would  be  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
student  in  Jacksonville.  When  a  mature  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  approved  by 
him,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  secure  the  interest  of  your 
representatives  in  Congress  to  support  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  the  work.  Meanwhile,  please  be  careful  that 
the  matter  does  not  become  public,  as  publicity  now  would 
retard  the  plan,  while  publicity  at  the  proper  time  will  be 
very  useful." 

To  the  above  I  answered  Aug.  27,  1900,  as  follows: 

"I  am  willing  to  leave  the  matters  to  you,  outlining  only 
some  of  my  views.  I  do  not  favor  a  governmental  direction 
at  Jacksonville  of  a  school  of  instruction  in  perfumery  for 
the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  a  school  in  the  sense  of  the 
word,  and  when  I  asked  that  the  courses  I  proposed  to  give 
be  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  and  alluded  to 
the  expenditures,  I  meant  that  this  should  be  done  more 
in  an  'officious'  than  official  way. 

"In  the  sense  of  the  word  'school'  means  rules,  theories 
based  on  routine  more  than  practice,  and  it  is  just  what  I 
will  avoid.  I  will  make  a  success  of  the  task  or  I  will  not 
undertake  it.  For  this  I  must  have  an  absolute  freedom  of 
action  and  be  governed  only  by  my  own  experiences  and 
the  unbounded  desire  of  bringing  my  efforts  to  a  success- 
ful result.  I  cannot  say  how  many  students  I  can  conven- 
iently accomodate  at  this  moment,  as  this  will  depend  on 
the  magnitude  your  department  will  give  to  the  undertak- 
ing, but  this  I  can  say:  I  will  make  it  convenient  for  as 
many  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  I  would, 
however,  point  out  here  that  I  would  use  my  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  class  of  students  to  be  admitted;   I  would 


have  none  but  those  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  willing  to  learn.  I  would  not  admit  those  sus- 
pected of  intending  only  to  while  away  idle  hours  of  leisure. 
Among  Jacksonville  citizens  of  both  sexes  a  large  number 
of  the  best  chemists  will  attend  with  a  view  to  business, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  same  desirable  class 
from  over  the  state  would  also  attend  in  the  same  spirit. 
Although  I  do  not  share  in  the  general  prejudice  against 
the  colored  people,  none  could  be  admitted  as  pupils, 
whatever  their  station  in  life  may  be. 

"The  cost  of  living  for  a  student  in  Jacksonville  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  student  himself.  A  decent  fur- 
nished room  can  be  had  for  $1.50  and  up  per  week;  board 
for  $4.00  and  up  also  per  week. 

"When  the  times  come  for  an  appropriation  necessary 
for  the  work  by  Congress,  our  representatives  will  give 
their  heartiest  support,  as  also  will  private  recommenda- 
tions of  the  highest  character  and  influence. 

"An  itemized  statement  of  the  funds  wanted  is  impos- 
sible, and  here  is  the  reason  why:  When  the  season  to 
buy  flowers  is  at  hand,  I  advertise  that  "I  am  buyer  of  (let 
us  say  the  orange  blossom  for  an  example)  orange  blos- 
soms at  ten  cents  per  pound,  cash,  delivered  at  my  store," 
and  I  buy  all  that  is  brought,  whatever  the  quantity  is;  of 
course  I  can  never  say  before  hand  what  quantity  will  be 
bought,  but  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  never  refuse  to  take 
what  is  brought,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  flowers  come 
up,  in  quality,  to  the  standard  explained  beforehand  to  all 
the  suppliers.  The  same  applies  to  every  kind  of  flowers 
or  aromatic  plants  that  I  have  advertised  for.  For  the 
reason  explained,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
purchases  cannot  be  calculated,  and  the  same  incertitude 
applies  to  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  raw  material.  Regarding  our  project,  I  must  say 
that  I  contemplate  to  follow  the  same  course;  I  could  not 
adopt  half  measures  and  do  less  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

"The  line  of  expenses  will  comprise:  Rent  for  a  suit- 
able and  commodious  location  in  which  every  operation 
must  take  place,  and,  consequently,  in  that  same  location, 
the  students  must  be  accommodated  comfortably.  Second, 
light  and  heat.  Third,  help  for  manufacturing,  putting  up 
goods,  and  also  clerical  work.  Fourth,  raw  material  for 
pomades,  tinctures,  etc.  Sixth,  flowers,  plants  and  fruits. 
Seventh,  materials  (ingredients)  for  the  transformation  of 
raw  materials  into  manufactured  goods  ready  for  use,  and 
eighth,  containers  for  both  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods.  The  importance  of  the  expenditure  can  be  shaped 
only  as  the  work  progresses  and  as  the  materials  in  flowers, 
plants  and  fruits  show  abundance  or  scarcity.  An  im- 
portant part  of  my  project  is  to  make  use  of  all  the  roses 
available  of  half  a  dozen  varieties  which  I  have  treated 
with  success,  and  that  will  be  the  source  of  great  benefit 
for  our  people  since  the  quantities  available  are  very  im- 
portant. The  perfume  obtained  from  them  is  perfection 
itself.  True,  these  varieties  are  not  intended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  'Otto,'  but  they  are  highly  profitable  for 
'enfleurage'  and  in  perfumery,  that  is  the  main  point.  I 
think  that  my  plan  of  operation  is  well  outlined,  now,  as 
for  the  way  of  execution  I  am  very  much  embarrassed. 
After  having  consulted  with  my  most  intimate  friends,  the 
only  conclusion  we  have  reached  is  to  let  the  proposition 
of  remuneration  come  from  you.  You  probably  have  had 
occasion  to  make  estimates  in  similar  cases.  If  not,  you 
may,  however,  have  an  idea  of  what  sum  the  department 
would  devote  to  such  an  enterprise.  I  may  aid  you  by  a 
suggestion  of  my  own,  and  that  suggestion  I  will  make. 
I  would  suggest  that  a  certain  sum  be  appropriated  for  the 
complete  execution  of  the  plan  as  outlined.  That  sum  to 
be  paid  to  me  by  installments  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
me  and  the  department.  In  consideration  of  that  sum,  I 
would  bind  myself  to  carry  on  the  teaching  as  described; 
I  would  pay  for  every  article  needed,  of  every  nature  what- 
ever; I  would  also  pay  all  expenses  of  every  nature.  In 
other  words,  in  consideration  of  the  amount  agreed  upon 
beforehand,  I  would  assume  all  expenses;  supply  all  the 
goods  (crude  and  others) ;  furnish  all  apparatuses  and 
working  utensils,  and  teach  the  industry  in  every  detail, 
in  the  pratical  way.  which  is  nothing  less  than  teaching 
how  to  make  the  goods  I  make  for  myself  and  I  have  made 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  including  the  costs  of  same  and 
the  prices  obtained  for  them.     The  teaching  also  of  the 
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growing  of  flowers  for  the  industry  and  the  cost  and  profits. 
I  would  furnish  the  department  with  the  record  of  the 
courses  for  the  book  to  be  published,  as  already  stated.  I 
would  also,  in  proportion  of  the  production,  send  to  the 
department,  sealed  in  presence  of  the  attendants  of  the 
courses,  samples  of  every  article  produced  and  of  reason- 
able size,  to  be  classed  for  future  reference  or  for  collec- 
tion, as  the  department  should  think  proper.  The  bulk  of 
the  goods  of  every  description  would  remain  my  exclusive 
property,  and  I  would  not  have  to  give  the  details  of  the 
expenditures  otherwise  than  the  establishing  by  practical 
manufacturing,  the  cost  of  the  goods.  I  apprehend  that 
you  will  find  yourself  confronted  with  a  serious  difficulty 
in  establishing  the  estimate  of  the  appropriation  on  this 
basis,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  less  embarrassing  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  is  considered.  My  task 
is  certainly  not  a  light  one,  principally  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  whole  year  will  be  absorbed.  The  expenses 
and  purchases  will  take  several  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  giving  away  of  20  years  of  ex- 
perience and  the  creation  of  unavoidable  competition.  All 
these  points  are  to  be  seriously  considered.  The  most 
practicable  issue  that  I  can  see  would  be  to  ascertain  the 
maximum  amount  that  the  department  would  be  willing 
to  apply  to  the  project.  I  feel  safe  to  say  that  whatever 
the  amount  might  be,  it  would  be  far  below  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered,  on  account  of  the  incalculable  re- 
turns that  would  ensue,  but  the  main  point  is  to  make  it 
worth  for  me  to  carry  on,  to  the  full  extent,  the  execution 
of  a  plan  of  no  less  than  national  importance.  I  do  not 
wish  to  'bargain'  my  wares;  it  must  be  an  offer  from  you 
that  can  be  accepted  at  once  by  me  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  be- 
cause if  it  is  a  'Yes,'  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  the  next 
season  being  soon  at  hand." 

I  awaited  vainly  a  reply  to  the  above  nearly  two 
months.  I  wrote  again  on  the  17th  of  October,  1900,  con- 
firming my  letter  and  requesting  a  reply  and  under  date 
Oct.  23,  1900,  Mr.  De  Coville  wrote  me  that  he  had  received 
my  communication  in  due  time,  but  as  he  had  not  been 
desirable  to  submit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he 
had  dropped  the  matter.  And  this  is  the  appreciation 
given  to  my  work  by  Mr.  De  Coville. — Ignoring  the  motto, 
"Noblesse  oblige"  which  must  have  been  the  motto  of  his 
ancestors,  Mr.  De  Coville,  in  neglecting  to  reply  to  my 
letter  of  the  17th  of  October,  1900,  violated  one  of  the 
simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  imperative  rules  of 
courtesy;  and  that  was  my  reward  for  the  7,000  words  of 
communications,  on  his  request,  which  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  of  replying  him  with. 

Part   III. 

I  thought,  Sir,  that  my  pioneer  work  was  at  an  end, 
until  an  event  occurred  that  revived  in  me  the  desire  to 
fight  the  battle  of  progress  to  a  finish  (forgetting  the 
wrongs  done)  in  behalf  of  the  cause  I  have  advocated  so 
long.     The  following  will  explain: 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  6,  1900. 
Editor  American  Soap  Journal. 

"The  cause  that  has  brought  me  on  the  battlefield  again, 
is  that  project  of  founding  a  co-operative  association,  with 
American  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  raw 
materials  for  perfumery,  and  also  confectioned  goods  in 
France  (Paris  and  Grasse) ;  the  originator  of  that  project 
is  Mr.  Edward  Eggers,  of  New  York.  The  plan,  as  outlined 
in  his  circular  is  similar  to  the  one  I  outlined  myself  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Steele,  assistant,  division  of  botany,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1899,  with  the  difference  that  my  plan  was  for  this 
country,  and  not  for  France.  The  fact  that,  among  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Eggers'  project,  are  some  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  these  goods,  and  in  France  too,  seems 
to  indicate  the  belief  that  his  success  will  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  development  of  that  industry  here;  this  is  a 
sure  proof  that  that  possibility  exists;  they  recognize  it. 
I  dare  predict,  that  even  their  success  will  not  destroy  that 
possibility;  its  realization  would  simply  be  retarded,  for 
Florida  is  bound  to  be  the  Riviera  of  America,  and  that 
cannot  be  until  that  industry  has  become  her  most  import- 
ant and  lucrative  attraction. 

"The  developers  of  Florida  have  not  yet  realized  that 
such  is  the  case,  but  they  will,  and  perhaps  sooner  than 
expected,  and  then  they  will  go  into  the  matter  with  a 
vengeance,  their  pile  of  money  being  inexhaustible  for  the 


buying  of  whatever  is  needed,  not  excepting  brains.  I 
reallly  think  that  it  is  a  good  turn  to  do  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  projected  plan,  to  warn  them  of  what  will  surely  hap- 
pen, and  to  urge  them  to  consider  the  adage,  'Charity 
should  begin  at  home.' 

"Yours  truly, 

"E.  MOULIE." 

This  brought  a  reply  from  Mr.  Eggers,  through  the 
columns  of  the  "American  Soap  Journal,"  issue  of  May  1, 
1902,  in  which  he  rehearses  the  famous  two  centuries  old 
saying  that  the  south  of  France  is  the  only  part  of  the 
world  where  flower  farming  for  perfumery  is  possible.  He 
says  that  he  knows  that  as  a  positive  fact  and  that  that 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  his  travels  everywhere. 
He  repulses  the  possibility  of  Florida  to  grow  roses,  jas- 
mine, tuberoses,  bitter  orange,  neroli,  jonquil,  rheseda, 
cassie,  and  principally  violets.  He  says  that  all  efforts  to 
establish  that  industry  in  the  United  States  have  proved 
a  failure.  He  says  that  it  is  his  personal  opinion  that 
American  perfumers  would  not  like  at  all  to  see  Florida 
and  California  take  up  the  manufacture  of  raw  materials 
and  that  that  statement  will  no  doubt  astonish  Mr.  Moulie, 
etc.,  etc.;  in  fact  Mr.  Eggers  says  many  other  things  which 
have  been  said  hundreds  of  times  before.  On  May  13,  I 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Soap  Journal,  that 
I  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  communication  to  you  and 
at  the  same  time  requested  him  to  publish  an  article  over 
the  signature  of  Mrs.  Minnie  More  Wilson,  which  article 
had  been  contributed  by  that  lady  to  the  "Times-Union  & 
Citizen,"  a  paper  well  known  to  you,  as  well  as  the  high 
character  of  the  editor-in-chief  of  that  paper;  this  explana- 
tion is  in  view  of  conveying  the  important  fact  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  is  thoroughly  reliable.  That  article, 
under  the  caption  "Florida  Roses  in  the  Markets"  is  very 
long,  but  I  will  limit  this  work  to  the  quotations  which  Mr. 
Eggers  will  have  done  well  to  consider,  until  my  reply  to 
his  article  should  have  found  place  in  this  communication. 
Mrs.  Wilson  says:  "Each  year  Florida  is  growing  more 
practical  and  this  picturesque  traffic  will  appeal  to  both 
sentiment  and  hard  dollars." 

"Adorning  the  long  row  of  damask-covered  tables,  he 
sees  great  bouquets  of  roses,  American  beauty,  La  France, 
jacqueminot,  etc." 

"Florida  has  the  soil  and  the  climate." 
"The    violet    grows    to    perfection    in    the    open    air    in 
Florida." 

"And  as  for  the  rose,  so  luxuriantly  does  it  grow  in  Flor- 
ida, being  cultivated  on  almost  any  soil  at  any  point,  that 
one  might  believe  it  native  to  the  soil." 

"The  marechal  niel,  blooming  shyly  at  the  north,  can  be 
seen  in  Florida  covering  a  long  veranda.  From  a  single 
bush  100  to  300  daily  may  be  plucked." 

"Florida  is  destined  to  become  an  American  Riviera." 

"In  the  rich  hammocks  of  Florida  grow  rarest  exotics, 
exquisite  feathery  grasses,  palms,  magnolias,  and  sweet 
scented  jessamine  that  would  fairly  paralyze  a  professional 
florist  from  the  frost-bitten  North." 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  if  Mr.  Eggers  will  care- 
fully peruse  at  length  this  communication  to  you,  Sir,  and 
put  together  what  I  have  said  and  done,  together  with 
what  others  say,  he  will  realize  that  among  his  numerous 
travels  he  should  have  not  forgotten  to  come  to  Florida. 
My  reply  to  Mr.  Eggers  is  every  word  in  this  letter  to  you, 
only  when  he  thinks  that  I  will  be  astonished  at  his  state- 
ment that  American  perfumers  would  not  like  at  all  that 
raw  materials  be  manufactured  here,  he  is  greatly  mis- 
taken. American  perfumers  do  not  like  independence; 
they  must  imitate;  they  will  pay  great  prices  for  French 
formulas,  French  names,  French  styles,  etc.;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  imitate  than  to  create!  What  do  they  care  whether 
or  not  they  can  have  at  home  what  they  buy  elsewhere? 
The  millions  of  acres  that  could  be  transformed  from 
sinks  of  malaria  into  an  immense  ozone-giving  garden! 
The  thousands  of  people  who  could  make  a  living  out  of 
the  most  captivating  industry!  The  keeping  in  this  coun- 
try of  sums  of  money  that  goes  filling  foreign  coffers! 
What  has  that  to  do?  The  sugar  industry  here,  in  Flor- 
ida, has  begun  development,  and  a  corporation  with 
$5,000,000  has  begun  operations,  yet,  without  deprecacing 
upon  the  venture  which  on  the  contrary,  1  uphold  as  one 
of  the  most  worthy  of  success,  I  will  say,  without  fear  or 
hesitation,  that  the  20th  of  that  sum,  invested  in  the  indus- 
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try  of  flower  farming  and  perfumery,  would  cultivate  more 
ground,  give  employment  to  more  people  and  give  a  greater 
net  profit  to  all  concerned  than  these  $5,000,000  invested  in 
the  sugar  industry. 

My  reply  to  Mr.  Eggers  will  be  complete  when  I  have 
said,  that  the  French  perfumery  should  not  he  the  paragon 
to  imitate  by  the  American  perfumers.  I  had  an  exhibit 
at  the  Charleston  Exposition,  consisting  of  pomades, 
essential  oils  and  many  other  articles  in  the  line  of  raw 
materials,  also  of  perfumes  for  the  handkerchief,  etc.,  and 
my  articles  were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  And  there  was  not 
in  them  a  drop  of  tinctures  of  an  atom  of  these  repulsive 
drugs  called  musk,  civet,  ambergris,  the  use  of  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  French  perfumers  and  their  imitators,  ihe 
American  perfumers.  I  brand  the  use  of  drugs  of  such  a 
repulsive  nature,  as  a  prostitution  of  the  ethics  of  the 
highest  sense  of  refinement.  What  a  hideous  anomaly  to 
connect  even  in  thought,  the  mixture  of  the  richest  gift 
to  poetry,  the  odor  of  the  flowers,  with  products  of  the 
most  disgusting  infirmity  of  low  animal  life. 

Mr.  Eggers  is  kind  enough  to  say  that  I  deserve  great 
credit  for  what  I  have  done;  in  this  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Eggers,  inasmuch,  as  I  hold  that  no  one  deserves 
credit  for  doing  all  what  he  can  do  towards  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  one's  country;  it  is  duty,  and  no 
one  deserves  credit  for  doing  it. 

Part  IV. 

As  this  communication,  Sir,  is  my  last  pioneering  work, 
I  think  it  advisable  that  I  allude  to  one  other  matter  of 
vital  importance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  Florida. 

The  devastation  of  the  forests  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  the  reckless  "bleeding"  that  actually 
takes  place  in  the  pine  forest  of  Florida,  tends  to  impair 
the  equilibrium  of  the  climatic  conditions.  It  is  already 
felt  in  Florida,  and  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  prompt 
and  salutary  measures  be  resorted  to  without  delay. 

The  president  of  our  board  of  trade  has  already  told 
you  how  he  had  also  urged  these  measures.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion which  involves  also  the  future  of  Florida  as  flower 
producing  for  perfumery  purposes^  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  join  my  efforts  to  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
matter. 

In  the  number  of  May  1,  1891,  the  American  Soap  Jour- 
nal published  a  contribution  by  me  on  "The  Rosin  Industry 
in  France."  In  that  article  is  described,  with  illustrations, 
the  process  of  opening  the  tree  and  of  gathering  the  gum. 
By  that  process  a  tree  will  last  a  century!  I  also  described 
the  process  of  distillation,  a  process  which,  if  adopted  here, 
will  produce  better  goods  and  open  channels  for  the  dis- 
posing of  the  spirits,  which  are  a  source  of  great  profits, 
and  which  are  unknown  here.  I  had  the  honor  to  furnish 
some  important  dates  to  the  president  of  our  board  of 
trade  and  I  know  that  he  is  willing  to  help  in  the  good 
work  to  the  utmost. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  respectful  servant, 

E.  MOULIE. 


In    a.    Reminiscent    Strain. 

(From  an  advertisement  of  the  Conkling  Chemical  Co.) 
We  took  our  first  lesson  in  making  a  semi-boiled  soap 
many  years  ago,  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  We 
are  frank  to  admit  that  we  are  a  little  shy  in  giving  the 
date,  for  being  still  a  bachelor,  we  are  somewhat  sensi- 
tive about  dates  and  ages,  and  we  hope  that  those  laun- 
drymen  who  are  still  in  the  same  boat  with  us  will  fully 
appreciate  the  position  we  are  placed  in. 

A  country  boy  is  a  veritable  "Jack-of-all-trades,"  and 
the  chores  which  he  is  expected  to  do  covers  a  multitude 
of  odd  jobs  too  numerous  to  mention.  We  will,  how- 
ever, give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  our  experience 
with  one  of  the  many  odd  jobs  or  chores  that  a  country 
lad  is  up  against,  and  the  one  that  will  interest  the 


readers  of  the  Journal  the  most  is  the  making  of  a  soap 
that  is  known  as  a  semi-boiled  soap,  and  which  is  still 
used  quite  extensively  in  the  country. 

What  a  boy  learns  in  the  country  in  his  boyhood  days 
he  very  seldom  forgets.  The  process  of  making  a  semi- 
boiled  soap  is  as  familiar  to  the  writer  as  the  alphabet, 
although  his  first  experience  along  these  lines  occurred 
many  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  spring  time  that  those 
many  odd  jobs  accumulated  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  among  them  was  the  making  of  soap  from  the  scrap 
grease  that  accumulated  during  the  winter  months.  It 
was  necessary  first  to  make  the  potash  lye  from  the  wood 
ashes,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  putting  in  a  barrel  a 
false  bottom,  or  some  sticks  laid  crossways.  On  these 
sticks  was  placed  some  straw  and  lime,  and  then  the  bar- 
rel was  filled  with  wood  ashes.  A  hole  was  bored  into 
the  barrel  about  one  inch  from  the  bottom  and  a  plug 
inserted.  Water  was  poured  on  top  of  the  wood  ashes 
from  time  to  time,  or  until  the  barrel  was  well  filled 
with  the  lye,  when  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
when  the  potash  lye  was  drawn  off  into  a  vessel  and  test- 
ed. As  we  had  no  hydrometer  we  used  an  egg,  or  in 
other  words  the  egg  was  our  hydrometer.  If  the  egg 
floated  on  the  potash  lye  it  was  considered  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  make  the  soap.  When  we  had  accumu- 
lated a  sufficient  amount  of  the  lye  to  make  the  soap  we 
trotted  out  (so  to  speak)  the  old  cauldron  kettle,  drove 
some  sticks  into  the  ground  under  the  old  cherry  trees 
(loved  companions  of  our  halcyon  clays),  put  a  strong 
pole  through  the  handle  of  the  kettle,  resting  the  ends 
on  top  of  the  sticks.  We  then  commenced  to  render  the 
grease  by  putting  it  into  the  kettle  with  some  weak  lye, 
boiling  gently.  This  was  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
for  the  fire  under  the  kettle,  which  we  made  with  blocks 
of  wood,  was.either  too  hot  or  not  hot  enough.  We  have 
no  recollection  that  it  was  ever  just  right.  When  the 
grease  was  thoroughly  boiled  we  allowed  it  to  cool  and 
settle,  the  grease,  being  lighter  than  the  water  and  the 
refuse,  would  rise  to  the  top,  and  after  it  became  hard 
we  would  carefully  take  it  off  the  top  of  the  kettle,  lay 
it  aside  for  soap  making,  and  clean  the  kettle  of  the 
refuse. 

When  this  task  was  finished  soap-making  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  we  propose  to  tell  you  how  it  was  done. 
We  first  put  in  the  rendered  grease1,  then  a  little  weak 
lye,  boiling  it  thoroughly.  If  it  boiled  a  little  too  lively 
we  dashed  some  water  on  the  chunks  of  wood,  or  intro- 
duced some  strong  lye,  which  would  prevent  the  soap 
from  boiling  over.  We  did  not  know  that  soap  could  be 
boiled,  by  steam  in  those  days,  or  that  an  easy  twist  of 
the  wrist  or  valve  would  regulate  the  heat  and  control 
the  boiling  of  the  soap  with  comparative  ease.  We  were 
obliged  to  hustle  when  we  boiled  soap,  and  we  were  also 
obliged  to  do  considerable  guessing  at  the  amount  of 
potash  lye  that  was  required  to  make  the  soap  just  right. 
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We  had  a  good  semi-boiled  soap  in  those  days,  and 
while  it  could  not  compare  with  the  Red  Heart  Soap,  it 
was  its  equal  in  one  respect,  viz.:  It  was  free  from 
adulteration. 

Soap  made  in  this  manner  is  simply  a  mixture  of 
grease  and  lye  with  all  the  by-products  of  the  grease 
and  also  excess  of  grease  or  lye.  It  is  a  better  soap,  how- 
ever, than  the  semi-boiled  or  cold-made  soaps  that  are 
largely  sold  to  the  trade,  and  while  it  cannot  be  a  pure 
soap  like  the  Eed  Heart  Soap,  it  is  free  from  all  adulter- 
ations, which  means  a  great  deal,  as  far  as  dollars  and 
cents  are  concerned  (to  the  laundry  trade.) 

What  we  objected  to  very  earnestly  (but  it  was  always 
overruled)  was  the  converting  or  wasting,  as  we  con- 
sidered it,  of  those  eggs  into  hydrometers.  We  always 
made  soap  a  little  before  Easter,  and  if  a  boy  ever  cher- 
ishes an  egg  it  is  just  before  Paas  or  Easter,  and  he  is 
always  of  the  opinion  that  the  supply  will  run  short. 
In  those  clays  we  held  our  Easter  service  in  the  woods. 
Our  temple  was  Nature's  handiwork;  our  altar  the  kettle 
and  our  music  the  simmering  of  the  water  in  the  pot. 
How  intently  we  boys  would  watch  the  simmering  of  the 
water,  and  when  it  began  to  boil  how  quickly  would  we 
slip  those  eggs  that  escaped  being  converted  into  hy- 
drometers into  that  old  pot.  Cherished  recollections  of 
those  days.  Some  of  us  are  in  the  foothills,  so  to  speak ; 
others  are  climbing  up  near  the  top  of  the  range,  while 
others  have  commenced  the  journey  down  the  other  side. 
All  of  us  have  impressed  upon  our  memories  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  our  early  clays,  when  we  enjoyed  Paas  or 
Easter  Day  in  the  woods.  Those  spots  and  associations 
can  never  be  what  they  once  were.  They  have  faded 
away  into  an  invisible  painting  which  no  artist  can  ever 
reproduce,  and  such  an  invisible  painting  was  the  woods 
we  knew  so  well  in  those  days,  and  which  were  fringed 
by  the  banks  of  the  old  Otsquago  and  Moyers  Rocks,  one 
of  Nature's  ideal  bath  tubs  and  the  bath  tub  of  our  boy- 
hood days. 


15he  Titration    of   Boric  Acid    and    Borax. 

BY  THOMAS  S.  BARBIE. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  boric  acid  was  un- 
til 1894  a  very  laborious  process,  the  acid  or  a  borate 
treated  with  a  mineral  acid  being  distilled  with  pure 
methyl  alcohol  into  a  vessel  containing  a  known  weight 
of  pure  calcium  oxide,  and,  after  driving  off  the  alcohol, 
calculating  the  amount  of  boric  acid  from  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  lime  (G-ooch's  process).  In  1894  R.  T. 
Thomson  published  a  new  and  beautiful  process  for  the 
determination  of  boric  acid,  which  has  given  rise  to  an 
ever-increasing  literature,  though  hitherto  the  original 
process  has  not  been  improved  upon.  The  present  con- 
tribution brings  out  little  that  is  new,  and  is  intended 
chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  pharmacists  to  the  pro- 
cess and  to  suggest  a  test  for  inclusion  in  the  mono- 


graphs upon  the  acid  and  borax  in  the  next   Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

In  purely  aqueous  solution  boric  acid  is  neutral  to 
methyl  orange  and  acid  to  phenolphthalein.  On  attempt- 
ing to  neutralize  the  acid  in  presence  of  the  latter  indi- 
cator with  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  about  a 
fourth  part  only  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  alkali  re- 
quired has  been  added  when  the  solution  begins  to  show 
a  red  tinge,  which  deepens  very  slowly ;  the  end  reaction 
is  indefinite.  In  presence  of  glycerin,  however — and  the 
more  glycerin  the  better — the  end  reaction  is  very  sharp. 
This  action  is  probably  due  to  the  production  of  a  less 
hydrated  acid  (metaboric),  capable  of  forming  a  neutral 
salt  under  the  conditions  of  experiment.  On  diluting 
this  solution  with  much  water  it  becomes  slowly  alkaline, 
due  to  the  resolution  of  the  sodium  metaborate  formed 
into  borax  and  sodium  hydroxide. 

The  amount  of  glycerin  which  must  be  present  before 
and  after  the  testing  is  complete  being  of  such  impor- 
tance, it  is  interesting  to  note  what  various  authors  sug- 
gest as  a  proper  quantity :  Pharmaceutical  Journal  [4] 
6,  570,  20  per  cent.;  Zsehimmer  (Chemical  Journal, 
1901),  1  gram  in  100  c.c.  of  pure  glycerin  with  a  little 
water;  R.  T.  Thomson,  the  titrated  liquid  to  contain  at 
least  30  per  cent,  of  glycerin.  My  own  experiments  in- 
dicate that  about  40  per  cent,  of  glycerin  in  the  liquid 
at  the  end  of  the  titration  is  best,  as  the  end  reaction  is 
very  precise,  and  concordant  results  are  obtainable.  In 
practice  I  generally  use  more,  dissolving  about  a  gram 
of  the  acid  in  50  c.c.  of  water,  adding  50  grams  of  pure 
glycerin  and  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  and 
running  in  the  alkali  in  sufficient  quantity  (about  16 
c.c).  By  always  keeping  these  proportions  it  is  easy 
to  get  good  results. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide be  free  from  carbonate.  Any  trace  may  be  easily 
removed  by  first  treating  the  solution  with  solution  of 
barium  hydroxide,  then  removing  excess  of  barium  by  a 
few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and  fil- 
tering. Small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  spoil  the  end 
reaction. 

A  curious  point  about  the  titration  of  boric  acid  is 
that  the  alkali  must  be  standardized  from  the  pure  acid, 
else  all  results  obtained  with  that  alkali  will  come  out 
consistently  high.  As  an  example  of  this  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  obtained  a  few  clays  ago,  viz. :  1  c.c.  of 
alkali  standardized  from  normal  acid  was  theoretically 
equal  to  0.046755  grams  of  boric  acid.  When  standard- 
ized from  two  specifically  purified  samples  of  boric  acid, 
one  prepared  by  myself  and  the  other  by  a  friend,  1  c.c. 
of  alkali  was  found  equal  in  one  case  to  0.04621  gram 
and  in  the  other  ease  to  0.046374  gram  of  boric  acid,  giv- 
ing a  mean  of  0.046292  gram  of  boric  acid. 

Boric  acid  is  to  be  had  pure  without  difficulty;  still, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  quantitative  test  should  not 
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be  inserted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  monograph,  and  thus 
bring  the  acid  into  line  with  the  other  mineral  acids. 
The  test  might  be  referred  to  in  the  following  terms, 
viz. : 

One  gram  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  50  cubic  centime- 
ters of  warm  distilled  water  should  require,  after  the  ad- 
dition of  50  grams  of  glycerin  and  a  few  drops  of  phenol- 
phthalein  solution,  16.25  cubic  centimeters  of  volumetric 
solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  for  neutralization. 

Practically  another  tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  will 
be  required  unless  the  alkali  be  standardized  from  pure 
boric  acid. 

The  Titration  of  Borax. — Many  processes  have  been 
suggested  for  the  determination  of  borax.  For  example, 
its  determination  from  the  sodium  chloride  derivable 
from  a  given  quantity  by  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  official  process  dependent  on  the  determination  of  the 
alkalinity  (or  sodium  oxide)  of  the  substance,  a  result 
possible  because  boric  acid  is  neutral  to  methyl  orange, 
may  be  cited.  The  official  process,  though  important,  is 
very  apt  to  give  erroneous  figures,  and  is  not  followed 
by  public  analysts  and  such  like,  although  used  as  a  con- 
firmatory process.  As  borax  is  usually  made  by  boiling 
native  calcium  borate  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  com- 
mercial salt  is  apt  to  contain  small  quantities  of  alka- 
line carbonate.  Calculation  will  show  that  1  per  cent,  of 
sodium  carbonate  will  react  as  1.3  per  cent,  of  borax, 
while  if  we  assume  extra  alkali  to  be  there  as  sodium  hy- 
droxide, 1  per  cent,  will  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  of 
borax.  My  own  experience  has  been  (and  I  have  had 
many  samples  analyzed  by  the  process  I  suggest  below) 
that  commercial  borax  is  a  fairly  pure  article,  is  al- 
ways super-alkaline,  and  consequently  shows  more  bo- 
rax by  acid  titration  than  it  actually  contains.  As  re- 
ported (Pharm.  Journ.,  [4]  7,  534c),  it  is  occasionally 
adulterated  with  sodium  carbonate  (up  to  35  per  cent.). 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  improved  phar- 
macopoeial  test  for  borax  is  to  be  found  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  boric  acid  that  it  yields  on  neutralization  with 
semi-normal  sulphuric  acid.  This  idea  is  crystallized  in 
the  following,  which  I  suggest  should  replace  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  the  official  monograph  : 

One  gram  of  borax  dissolved  in  40  cubic  centimeters 
of  distilled  water  should  require  for  exact  neutralization 
(indicator,  methyl  orange),  10.55  cubic  centimeters  of 
semi-normal  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  boiling  and  addi- 
tion of  50  grams  of  glycerin  should  now  require  10.55 
cubic  centimeters  of  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
to  exactly  neutralize  (indicator,  phenolphthalein). 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  advisable  to  standardize 
the  alkali  with  boric  acid  in  order  to  get  correct  results. 
Though  many  analyses  of  borax  have  been  made,  I  ap- 
pend the  results  of  two  only,  the  others  being  very  close 
upon  those  given : 


(1)  By  acid  process,  100.54  per  cent.;  by  alkali,  99.09 
per  cent. 

(2)  By  acid  process,  100.21  per  cent. ;  by  alkali,  98.5  per 
cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  Miss  J.  C.  Orchardson  and  Mr.  Charles  Nicolson,  who 
did  much  of  the  practical  work  embodied  in  this  contri- 
bution. 


In  Case  of  Fire. 

Soap  factories  are  of  a  rather  inflammable  nature,  as 
more  than  one  of  our  readers  has  unfortunately  found 
to  his  cost.  Others,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  this  sad  ex- 
perience still  before  them.  While  the  soap  factories  do 
everything  they  can  to  minimize  the  danger  to  the  ut- 
most, there  are  explosions,  spreading  of  fires  from  the 
vicinity,  lightning,  and  similar  sources  of  fire  that  baffle 
all  attempts  at  prevention.  After  all  possible  precau- 
tions are  taken  and  the  plant  is  insured,  in  addition,  to 
provide  for  the  last  emergency,  there  still  remains  one 
more  thing  to  do  which  is  tersely  expressed  in  the  old 
adage :  "In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  That 
means,  while  you  are  peacefully  paying  your  premium 
to  the  insurance  company,  prepare  for  a  war  with  it  if 
ever  the  fire-fiend  overtakes  you.  Such  preparation  con- 
isists  in  placing  yourself  in  position  to  meet  the  in- 
surance adjuster,  whenever  tbe  necessity  for  such  a 
meeting  may  present.  On  this  subject  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Breen  of  the  American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.  read  a 
paper  the  other  day  before  the  Kentucky  Laundrymen's 
Association,  which  paper  applies  in  so  many  ways  to  the 
soap  factory  as  well,  that  we  reprint  herewith  the  larger 
portion.     He  said : 

The  laundry  business  is  peculiarly  in  a  class  by  it- 
self, with  nothing  to  sell  but  labor,  and  occasionally  an 
old  machine  in  a.  trade,  and  not  carrying  a  changeable 
stock  of  goods  as  in  other  lines,  makes  it  an  easy  matter 
to  have  at  hand,  at  all  times,  a  complete  inventory  of 
tools  or  machines  and  their  appurtenances,  together  with 
the  average  stock  of  supplies,  plus  the  goods  in  trust. 

With  such  an  inventory  at  hand,  especially  if  the  fire 
proves  to  be  a  total  loss,  you  can  readily  see  the  advan- 
tage derived  at  once  in  calling  on  your  insurance,  com- 
panies to  settle,  instead  of  the  insurance  companies  say- 
ing to  you,  "make  out  an  inventory  of  your  loss,"  which 
must,  in  many  instances,  be  made  from  memory,  and 
prove  it  by  invoices,  books,  etc. 

Necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  it  has 
brought  forward  many  wonderful  things,  as  we  witness 
on  all  sides  in  every  day  life.  In  this  case  it  has  created 
companies,  one  of  which  is  an  incorporated  company, 
backed  by  a  large  capital,  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
up  inventories  of  plants,  make  plans  of  same,  photo- 
graph  the   plant,    measure  up   the  building   itself,   if 
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wanted.  For  instance,  say  you  put  up  a  building  dur- 
ing the  panicky  times  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  labor  and 
material  were  at  their  lowest  point.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  that  building  is  worth  more  money  today. 
This  company  will  give' you  the  cost  of  construction, 
based  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  at  time  of  ap- 
praisement. These  appraising  companies  are  today 
doing  a  big  business.  Large  concerns  have  recognized 
the  value  of  such  an  inventory  and  many  have  employed 
this  company  to  do  the  work,  their  charges  varying 
with  the  size  of  plant. 

The  method  pursued  by  these  companies,  and  which 
it  is  advisable  to  imitate,  is  to  take  a  list  in  detail  of  the 
machinery,  boiler,  its  size,  horse  power,  and  setting, 
engine,  size  horse  power  and  make,  washers,  size  and 
make,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list;  then  the 
measurement  of  shafting,  giving  size  and  number  of 
feet  of  hangers,  make,  size  and  drop  and  particular 
style,  number  of  collars  of  all  kinds,  number  of  pulleys, 
kind  and  sizes,  and  width  of  belts  are  taken  and  charged 
to  each  machine. 

The  water,  steam,  gas  and  air  pipes  are  measured, 
sizes  given,  together  with  the  number,  make  and  sizes 
of  valves  on  each  line,  the  unions,  couplings,  tees,  el- 
bows, bushings,  plugs,  caps  and  return  bends,  together 
•with  sizes  and  kinds,  or,  in  other  Avords,  everything 
great  or  small  within  the  walls  of  the  plant,  and  finally 
the  cost  of  erecting  these  accessories. 

Such  a  list  should  be  safely  placed  in  a  safe  deposit 
vault,  and  as  changes  and  new  additions  are  made  to 
the  plant,  or  new  machines  added,  they  should  be  noted 
on  the  inventory  and  plan. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some  one  would  now 
make  the  claim  that  he  could  make  an  inventory  of  his 
plant  without  going  through  it.  Of  course,  I  would 
question  the  accuracy  of  it,  and  were  I  his  adjuster,  he 
would  be  required  to  prove  the  details. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  business  is  business;  and 
system  in  your  business  is  everything,  and  with  such 
evidence  at  hand  as  detailed,  it  is  a  case  of  a  "bird  in 
hand  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

To  illustrate,  take  for  instance  the  man  with  the  in- 
ventory and  plan.  After  meeting  with  a  misfortune  he 
goes  to  the  company  carrying  the  risks,  says,  "Gentle- 
men, here  is  my  inventory,  and  here  are  the  plans  as  my 
plant  stood  before  the  fire.  Go  see  what  remains  of  it, 
and  be  kind  enough  to  adjust  my  insurance  at  once,  as  I 
need  the  money  for  a  new  plant,  etc."  Your  case  can 
be  put  under  way  in  a  few  hours  after  the  fire.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  you  have  matters  in  such  shape  that 
values  can  be  gotten  at  intelligently,  and  -settlements 
made  almost  immediately. 

Adjusters  of  insurance  are  careful,  capable  business 
men.  They  must  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  serve  their 
company   well.     Their   sphere   ia   in   man)';   channels. 


They  have  many  classes  and  kinds  of  people  to  handle, 
and  must  be  always  on  the  alert. 

With  such  evidence  as  an  inventory  and  plan  to  pre- 
sent to  your  adjusters,  you  have  immediately  won  their 
confidence  and  respect,  and  the  adjustment  then  becomes 
a  simple  matter.  I  assure  you  they  will  thank  you  kind- 
ly for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  relieve  them  of  much 
worry  and  annoyance,  and  they  will  compliment  you  on 
your  good  business  tact. 

To  possess  such  an  inventory  also  keeps  you  in  close 
touch  with  the  cost  of  your  plant  at  all  times,  and  it 
is  alone  valuable  from  that  standpoint  if  for  no  other. 

In  providing  an  inventory  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  two  copies,  one  to  remain  in  your  plant  and  the 
other  one  at  your  home  or  in  a  safety  vault.  A  recent 
assistance  in  keeping  inventories  has  been  the  card  in- 
dex system.  An  oak  cabinet  containing  500  cards  may 
be  purchased  at  a  nominal  cost  at  a  figure  not  to  exceed 
probably  $5.  Each  card  will  represent  a  machine,  or 
piping,  or  belting  or  any  of  the  other  many  details  of 
the  plant.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  card  contains  the 
extractor.  Your  entry  on  the  card  is  a  description  of 
the  machine,  containing  original  cost  and  such  other 
items  as  may  have  been  added  by  repair  or  replacement. 
This  method,  besides  being  economical,  is  easily  accessi- 
ble in  the  event  of  destruction  by  fire,  which  affords  at 
once  a  ready  compilation  of  every  department  in  your 
plant. 

Fire,  no  matter  how  well  one  may  be  insured,  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  things  of  business.  Much 
of  your  trade,  without  a  thought,  upon  learning  of  your 
fire,  immediately  transfer  their  business.  This  necessi- 
tates your  resoliciting  this  business. 

That  you  should  place  every  safeguard  about  your 
plant  that  is  possible  to  prevent  these  misfortunes  and 
should  ever  and  always  be  on  the  alert  to  improve  your 
surroundings,  goes  without  saying. 

While  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  treat  on  adjust- 
ment of  losses,  permit  me,  however,  to  divert  just  a  little 
to  call  your  attention  to  just  one  point,  somewhat  in  line 
with  my  subject  and  which  carries  with  it  economy,  to 
say  nothing  of  safety.  It  is  the  placing  in  your  main 
line  of  gaspipe,  entering  laundry,  of  a  cut-off  cock  to 
shut  off  all  of  the  gas  from  the  laundry,  and  make  it 
some  one's  imperative  duty  to  shut  this  off  every  night 
upon  leaving  the  plant. 

Many  times  fine  machines  are  ruined  by  gas  being 
left  lighted  in  them  by  careless  operators,  and  the  con- 
tention has  been  made  that  many  fires  have  had  their 
origin  there.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  still  remains 
fthat  there  is  a  certain  per  cent,  of  leakage  on  all  lines 
from  loose  keys,  rubber  hose  connection,  etc.,  and  if  for 
no  other  reason  that  it  will  stop  the  leak  on  the  lines,  I 
would  strongly  advise  its  adoption. 

Within  the  past  month  one  of  your  members  met 
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with  a  very  severe  fire  loss,  in  which  his  plant  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  This  of  course  is  not  news  to  the 
members  of  this  association,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
diverting  again  from  my  subject  to  call  attention  to  the 
strength  of  association.  While  this  fire  occurred  early 
Saturday  morning,  Monday  evening  saw  the  work  of 
this  plant  being  done  by  other  members  of  this  associa- 
tion: and  not  only  that,  but  getting  the  work  out  on 
time.  An  office  was  furnished  by  one  member,  a  desk 
by  another,  and  every  member  was  anxious  and  willing 
to  do  all  within  his  power  for  the  unfortunate  one.  And 
I  saw  a  member  come  from  Indiana  to  offer  what  ser- 
vice he  could.  The  action  of  the  Louisville  Club  is  high- 
ly commendable  and  worthy  of  the  highest  compliment. 
To  the  laundrymen  outside  of  the  fold  it  is  a  valuable 
lesson  on  association,  which  I  hope  will  bear  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  to  the  members  of  this 
association  that  I  have  here,  on  the  secretary's  table, 
what  is  known  as  a  black  print,  or  working  drawing,  of 
a  laundry  plant.  I  submit  it  to  impress  on  your  minds 
its  value,  and  in  line  with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It 
is  here  for  your  inspection,  and  I  am  satisfied,  gentle- 
men, that  a  study  of  it  will  prove  of  value  to  you.  I 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  and  for  your  kind 
attention  . 


Electrolytic  Ma.nufa.cture  of  Caustic 
Soda  and  Bleaching  Powder.* 

BY  E.  P.  RHODIN. 

The  water  power  developed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where 
the  St.  Mary's  River  has  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet,  is  at  the 
present  moment  being  used  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  great  many  industries,  of  which  the  electrolytic 
manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder,  al- 
though at  present  the  smallest  one  actually  in  operation 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  destined  to  become  an  important 
factor  amongst  the  industries  of  Canada, 

As  is  well  known,  the  electrolytic  manufacture  of 
caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder  is  carried  out  by  the 
decomposition  of  common  salt  by  means  of  the  electric 
current.  A  great  many  different  processes  and  forms 
of  apparatus  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  use,  and  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  electrolytic  production  of 
these  commodities  will  in  time  supercede  the  chemical 
manufacture  of  them,  at  least  in  countries  where  water 
power  exists  and  can  be  developed  cheaply. 

The  process  employed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  what  is 
known  as  a  mercury  cathode  process.  The  electrolytic 
cell  itself  is  a  circular  vessel  of  vitrified  earthenware,  of 
a  peculiar  design.  The  bottom  surface  of  this  cell  has 
a  number  of  depending  openings  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  bottom  surface.  The  appearance  of  the  cell 
resembles  that  of  a  wheel,  the  openings  above  referred 


to  corresponding  to  the  spaces  between  the  spokes. 
With  a  view  of  strengthening  the  resemblance  men- 
tioned, it  will  have  to  be  supposed  that  the  width  of  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  be  equal  to  the  distance  between  them. 
The  anodes  consists  of  carbon  blocks,  which  fit  into  the 
openings  of  the  top  surface  of  the  electrolytic  cell.  In- 
to these  carbon  blocks  there  are  fitted,  by  means  of  a 
screAv  threadcombination,  a  number  of  carbon  rods, 
which  hang  downward  into  the  openings  of  the  bottom 
surface  of  the  cell.  It  will  be  understood  that,  when 
these  anodes  are  placed  in  position  the  top  surface  of 
the  cell  is  closed,  and,  of  course,  made  tight  by  means  of 
a  special  cement.  Now  this  electrolytic  cell  is  sus- 
pended inside  a  shallow  cast-iron  dish,  the  diamenter  of 
which  is  five  feet.  The  bottom  of  this  east-iron  vessel 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mercury,  which  layer  of  mer- 
cury seals  the  interior  of  the  electrolytic  cell  from  the 
annular  space  of  the  cast-iron  vessel  surrounding  the 
cell  itself.  The  cell  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  vitrified 
earthenware  pipe,  which  is  bolted  to  a  circular  flange, 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe,  in  the  center  of  the  top 
surface  of  the  cell.  When  the  electrolytic  cell  is  in 
operation  it  is,  of  course,  filled  with  brine,  whilst  the 
annular  space  of  the  cast-iron  vessel  is  filled  with  water. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  mercury  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cast-iron  vessel  forms  a  seal  between  the  brine  and 
the  water,  and  prevents  communication  between  these 
liquids.  The  carbon  anodes  are  connected  up  to  the 
positive  pole  of  a  dynamo,  whilst  the  cast-iron  vessel  is 
is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo. 
When  the  current  is  on,  the  electrolytic  cell  itself  is  be- 
ing rotated  inside  the  cast-iron  vessel,  the  brine  is  being 
decomposed,  the  chlorine  going  off  at  the  surface  of  the 
brine  through  the  pipe  by  means  of  which  the  cell  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  mercury  through  the  rotation  of  the  cell, 
and  through  the  depending  flanges  dipping  into  it,  is 
being  put  into  motion  towards  the  periphery  of  the  east- 
iron  vessel,  which  motion  is  greatly  accelerated  by  radial 
rigs  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cast-iron  dish.  It  will 
consequently  be  seen  that  the  mercury,  after  having 
received  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium,  and  having  amal- 
gamated with  it  inside  the  openings  of  the  electrolytic 
cell  above  referred  to,  is  being  continuously  thrown  out 
into  the  annular  space  of  the  cast-iron  dish  which  con- 
tains water,  with  which  the  sodium  contained  in  the  mer- 
cury amalgam  reacts  into  sodium  hydrate  and  hydrogen. 
The  very  essence  of  a  mercury  cathode  cell  is  to  remove 
the  mercury  amalgam  from  the  actual  field  of  decom- 
position as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  afterward  to  extract  the 
sodium  from  the  amalgam,  and  again  to  have  the  mer- 
cury ready  to  amalgamate  with  more  sodium. 

The  above  description  of  the  cell  in  use  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  clearly  shows  how  the  mercury  at  first  is  amalga- 
mated with  the  sodium,  and  is  afterward  put  in  motion 
towards  the  combining  space,  where  the  sodium  hydrate 
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is  formed.  When  the  mercury  amalgam  leaves  the  open- 
ings of  the  electrolytic  cell,  Eresh  mercury  is  always 
ready  to  enter  the  actual  field  of  decomposition.  The 
mercury  amalgam,  on  its  journey  toward  the  annular 
space,  is  somewhat  lighter  than  pure  mercury,  on  ac- 
count of  its  content  of  sodium,  and  consequently  remains 
on  the  surface  of  the  total  body  of  mercury  in  the  anular 
space.  As  the  sodium  is  being  extracted  from  the  amal- 
gam, the  mercury  becomes  pure  and  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
whilst  fresh  amalgam  is  continually  being  supplied  on 
the  surface.  The  mercury  just  relieved  of  its  content 
of  sodium  owing  to  the  motion  imparted  to  the  same, 
travels  toward  the  center  of  the  cast-iron  vessel,  between 
the  ribs  of  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and,  after  a  little 
while,  it  is  again  amalgamated  with  sodium  in  the  actual 
field  of  decomposition,  which,  in  this  case,  is  constituted 
by  the  openings  of  the  bottom  surface  of  the  electrolytic 
cell.  This  brief  description  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
mercury's  capacity  as  the  amalgam  conveyer  in  the  cell, 
i.  e.,  its  continuous  amalgamation  with  the  sodium,  its 
continuous  giving  up  of  sodium,  and  its  continuous  read- 
iness to  be  again  amalgamated  with  sodium. 

With  a  view  of  making  the  operation  of  the  cell  con- 
tinuous, there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  brine  into 
the  actual  field  of  decomposition,  and  also  a  continuous 
drawing  off  of  the  sodium  hydrate  solution  formed. 
The  latter  factor  is  a  very  simple  matter.  At  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  annular  space  of  the  east-iron 
vessel  there  is  a  draw-off  pipe.  When  the  sodium 
hydrate  solution  reaches  a  desired  strength,  the  draw-off 
pipe  is  opened,  and  the  sodium  hydrate  solution  runs 
out,  whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  water  is  being 
fed  in  through  a  supply  pipe.  A  constant  supply  of 
strong  brine  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  successful  working  of  an  electrolytic  pro- 
cess. In  the  cell  employed  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  there  is, 
in  the  center  of  the  same,  a  cup  or  receptacle  provided, 
which  receives  the  incoming  electrolyte  (concentrated 
brine),  and  from  this  cup  the  electrolyte  is  conveyed,  by  , 
means  of  suitably  arranged  ducts,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
openings  of  the  electrolytic  cell,  which  are  in  the  actual 
field  of  decomposition.  The  cup  is  placed  above  the 
level  of  the  brine  in  the  electrolytic  cell.  In  use,  the 
eleetrokyte  flows  into  the  cup,  and  thence,  by  means  of 
the  ducts  above  referred  to,  into  the  actual  field  of  de- 
composition, which  is  the  region  between  the  carbon  rods 
and  the  mercury  surface.  In  this  region,  the  salt  in  the 
electrolyte  is  broken  up  into  its  elements^  chlorine  and 
sodium.  The  electrolyte  gets  weaker  and  flows  upwards 
and  out  of  the  electrolytic  cell  through  a  pipe  placed 
underneath  the  cup  above  referred  to.  It  will  conse- 
quently be  understood  how  strong  brine  is  being  fed  into 
the  actual  field  of  decomposition,  whilst  the  brine,  weak- 
ened by  decomposition,  is  being  continuously  taken  away 


from  the  cell  to  be  strengthened  and   afterward  used 
again. 

In  connection  with  the  decomposition  of  salt  for  the 
production  of  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder  by 
electrolysis,  the  following  factors  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance: 

1.  The  cell  must  be  made  of  material  that  resists  the 
action  of  free  chlorine  and  sodium  hydrate  solution. 

2.  Power  consumption  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

3.  High  current  density  is  essential  with  a  view  of 
reducing  working  costs  and  initial  outlay  to  a  minimum. 

4.  Eecombination  of  final  products  or  secondary  re- 
actions must  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  electrolytic  cell  in  use  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  car- 
bon and  vitrified  earthenware  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  free  chlorine,  and  vitrified  earthenware,  mercury,  and 
iron  to  the  action  of  sodium  hydrate  solution.  These 
materials  are  the  very  best  for  their  respective  purposes, 
and  the  apparatus  is  consequently  lasting.  In  connec- 
tion with  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  general  the  de- 
preciation of  the  apparatus  employed  is  a  very  serious 
item  and  commercial  success  can  only  be  obtained  by 
paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  employed. 

The  theoretical  potential  difference  in  connection  with 
the  decomposition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  common 
salt  (sp.  gr.  1,20078)  is  2.30  volts.  Electrolytic  mer- 
cury cathode  cells  at  present  in  use  are  operated  with  a 
potential  difference  of  from  4-  to  5  volts.  At  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  owing  to  the  very  high  current  density  employed, 
a  potential  difference  of  5  volts  is  required.  Power  costs 
there,  under  the  above  conditions,  0.136  cents  per  pound 
of  product  made.  This  could  be  reduced  by  0.027  cent 
per  pound  of  product  made  bj  diminishing  the  current 
density,  and  consequent  utilization  of  a  lower  potential 
difference. 

However,  the  use  of  a  high  current  density  is  advanta- 
geous, as,  by  having  a  very  large  output  per  cell,  the 
working  cost  and  the  initial  outlay  are  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree which,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  exceeds 
the  above-mentioned  possible  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
power.  A  current  of  from  800-1,000  amperes  per  cell 
is  used  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  the  passing  of  this  enor- 
mous current  through  a  cell  that  is  only  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter has  onlv  been  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Acheson  graphitizecl  carbon  electrode,  the  conducti- 
vity of  which  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  ordinary 
carbon,  and  also  by  the  system  of  the  circulation  of  the 
electrolyte  employed,  whereby  a  concentrated  solution  of 
salt  always  is  present  in  the  actual  field  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  being  electro- 
lyzed  the  following  chemical  changes  take  place. 
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lNaCl=2Na+2Cl 
(cathode)        (anode) 

If  the  mercury  amalgam  were  not  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  actual  field  of  decomposition,  as  above 
described,  a  recombination  of  final  products  or  secondary 
reactions  would  take  place  as  follows : 

2Na—  2H,0=2NaOH— H2. 
2NaOH+2C]=NaC10— Nad— H20. 

If  a  heated  electrolyte  be  used,  clorate  is  formed. 
Apart  from  losses,  which  would  be  caused  by  such 
secondary  reactions,  there  would  be  great  danger  owing 
to  the  explosive  nature  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prevent  second- 
ary reactions  altogether,  but  the  mercury  in  the  cell  em- 
ployed at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  does  its  work  so  well  that 
during  the  year  1901  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  produced 
by  secondary  reactions  amounted  to  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  made. 

It  is  often  held  up  against  a  mercury  cathode  process 
for  the  decomposition  of  brine  ,that  there  must  be  a  loss 
of  mercury,  and  that  such  loss  must  be  a  very  serious 
matter,  owing  to  the  great  value  of  the  mercury.  As 
may  be  deduced  from  the  description  of  the  electrolytic 
cell  given  above,  the  chance  of  the  mechanical  loss  of 
mercury  is  very  slight,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
cell.  The  mercury  is  covered  with  a  liquid  throughout 
and  the  hydrogen,  given  off  in  the  combining  chamber, 
is  not  given  off  from  the  mercury  surface,  so  that  the 
hydrogen  going  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  cell  room 
carries  no  mercury.  Regarding  the  solubility  of  the 
mercury  in  the  sodium  hydrate  solution,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  it  has  been  found,  as  a  result  of 
careful  research  work  on  the  subject,  that  one  pound  of 
mercury  is  dissolved  by  the  alkali  solution  for  every 
27,500  pounds  of  caustic  soda  produced.  The  electro- 
lyte, on  account  of  its  content  of  free  chlorine,  always 
carries  mercury  to  the  extent  of  5-100  of  1  per  cent,  of 
its  content  of  salt.  The  electrolyte  in  the  circulation 
system  is  changed  once  every  four  to  six  weeks.  The 
loss  of  mercury  resulting  thereby  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 20  pounds  in  the  period  of  time  stated.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  loss  of  mercury,  in  connection  with 
the  electrolytic  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  and  bleach- 
ing powder  by  means  of  a.  workable  mercury  cathode 
process,  is  entirely  negligible  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view. 


Utiliza.tion   of  Wa.ste. 

(Abstract  from  a  Bulletin  of  the  Census  Bureau.) 
An  important  article  obtained  from  fat  is  glycerin, 
which  is  brought  into  commerce  as  a  refined  or  distilled 
glycerin,  or  as  an  element  in  glycerin  soaps,  toilet  pre- 
parations, roller  compositions,  etc.     Glycerin  was  once  a 


waste  article  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
from  palm  oil.  It  was  found  necessary  to  abstract  this 
substance,  as  it  caused  an.  unpleasant  smell  when  the 
charred  end  of  the  wick  went  out.  This  substance  was 
at  first  allowed  to  float  off  into  the  river,  the  loss  per 
week  at  some  factories  being  estimated  as  high  as  $2,000. 
This  loss  has  been  eliminated  since  the  valuable  qualities 
of  the  by-product  have  been  ascertained.  The  applica- 
tion of  glycerin  in  medicine,  and  for  technical  purposes, 
has  made  it  important  to  extract  and  purify  this  article 
whenever  possible,  and  now  its  value,  in  relation  to  other 
fat  constituents,  is  great. 

A  suggestive  invention  was  patented  in  1898  (Letters 
Patent  No.  002,725)  for  the  recovery  of  glycerin  from 
tank  waters,  that  of  utilizing  of  the  waste  products  of 
slaughterhouses  and  rendering  establishments.  Tank- 
water,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  by-product  of  rendering 
establishments  produced  in  cooking,  under  pressure,  the 
scraps  of  meats,  bone,  sinews,  lungs,  intestines  and  other 
nitrogenous  matter  containing  more  or  less  fat;  such 
cooking  being  continued  for  several  hours,  until  the  sub- 
stances in  the  tank  are  decomposed  to  a  great  extent  and 
the  fat  liberated.  A  large  part  of  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter remains  in  the  liquid  produced  from  the  solids  intro- 
duced into  the  tank  and.  from  the  condensed  steam.  The 
fats  rise  to  the  surface,  while  the  undissolved  matter,  to 
a  great  extent,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
liquid  lying  between  the  fat  and  the  solids,  or  "tank- 
age," in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  known  as  "tank 
water.''  After  the  fat  has  been  skimmed  off,  the  water 
is  drawn  off  from  the  tankage  and  disposed  of  in  various 
ways.  Tli is  tank  water  was  for  many  years  discharged 
into  the  sewers,  although  it  is  known  to  contain  valuable 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  vet  at  the  present  day  it  is  thus 
disposed  of  in  almost  all  houses  of  small  capacity. 

Slaughterhouse  by-products  that  are  utilized  include : 
Gelatine,  glue,  fertilizers,  hair,  curled  hair,  bristles, 
blood,  neat's-foot  oil,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  glands  and 
membranes  out  of  which  are  obtained  pepsin,  thymus, 
thyroids,  pancreatin,  parotid  substances,  suprarenal  cap- 
sules, etc.,  soap  stock,  glycerin  from  tallow,  brewer's  isin- 
glass, albumen,  hides,  skins,  wool  and  intestines. 

The  encrusting  matters  attached  to  wool,  besides  the 
dirt,  consist  of  wool  fat,  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  and 
wool  perspiration,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  The  wool 
fat  and  the  wool  perspiration  are  together  embraced  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "yolk"  of  the  wool.  The  wool  fat 
is  a  mixture  of  a  solid  alcoholic  body,cholesterine,  to- 
gether with  iso-cholestei'ino,  and  the  compounds  of  these 
bodies  with  several  of  the  fatty  acids.  These  free  higher 
alcohols  are  soluble  in  boiling  ethyl-alcohol,  while  the 
compounds  they  form  with  the  fatty  acids  are  insoluble 
in  alcohol  lint  soluble-  in  ether.  Wool  perspiration  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  potassium  salts  of  oleic  and  stearic 
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acids,  and  possibly  other  fixed  fatty  acids,  also  potassium 
salts  of  volatile  acids,  like  acetic  and  valerianic,  and 
small  quantities  of  chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  yolk  of  wool  contains  many 
elements  of  recognized  value  in  arts  and  manufacturing. 

When  the  potash  salts  are  evaporated  and  ignited,  they 
yield  a  product  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  2,200,000  pounds  of  this  product  is  saved 
from  the  wool  and  wash  waters  of  the  nulls  and  scouring 
establishments  of  France  and  Belgium.  When  the  yolk- 
is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  it  yields  a  residue  con- 
taining carbonate  of  potash,  nitrogenous  carbon  of  great 
value  for  the  manufacture  id'  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
According  to  M.  Chandelon,  2,200  pounds  of  raw  wool 
may  furnish  :;<>()  quarts  of  yolk  solution  of  1.25  specific 
gravity,  having  a  value  of  $3.75,  while  the  cost  of  extrac- 
tion does  not  exceed  60  cents. 

It  is  only  with  comparatively  recent  years  that  vola- 
tile solvents  have  been  used  for  extracting  the  yolk  from 
wool.  By  far  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  is  still 
cleansed  by  the  old  process  of  scouring  with  alkalis  and 
washing  in  a  rapid  current  of  water.  The  volatile-sol- 
vent process,  however,  is  coming  into  use,  though  now 
confined  chiefly  to  establishments  where  large  quantities 
of  wool  are  cleansed.  The  great  cost  of  the  plant  for 
cleansing  wool  by  this  method  confines  it  to  large  estab- 
lishments. Various  volatile  solvents  can  be  used,  such 
as  fusel  oil,  ether,  petroleum  naphtha  and  carbon  disul- 
phide.  When  these  solvents  are  used  they  have  to  be 
followed  by  washing  fatty  matters,  they  do  not  take  up 
the  oleates,  etc.,  of  the  wool  perspiration.  The  treat- 
ment of  wool  by  these  means  is  now  confined  to  petro- 
leum naphtha,  and,  as  now  conducted,  according  to  the 
best  methods  in  vogue,  is  found  to  be  not  only  practicable 
but  remunerative,  both  in  the  saving  of  a  valuable  pro- 
duct and  in  leaving  the  wool  in  an  excellent  condition  for 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS. 

In  this  column  we  shall  print  questions  of  general  interest 
submitted  by  subscribers  and  invite  replies  to  the  same  from 
our  readers,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  this  paper. 

Question  Xo.  26 :  Is  there  in  the  United  States  a 
process  in  use  for  deodorizing  fish  oils;  should  be  thank- 
ful for  description  of  process  and  apparatus  needed  for 
the  operation.     L.  M.,  France. 

Question  Xo.  21?  :  Where  can  I  find  the  method  of 
applying  what  is  termed  the  "Calcium  Chloride"  test 
for  soaps  and  fatty  acids?  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
information  on  the  subject. — S.  L. 

Question  Xo.  38  :  Can  corn  oil  be  saponified  thor- 
oughly in  cold  process?  Docs  it  contain  much  glycerine 
compared  to  other  oils?     T.  O.  G. 


ANSWERS. 

To  QUESTION  No.  2::. :  We  have  not  been  able  to  I  race 
a  special  work  on  cocoanui  oil  ;  a  correspondent  (  who  has 
a  large  library  of  books  in  this  line)  also  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  book  which  confirms  our  conviction  that 
there1  is  none;  of  course,  nearly  all  books  on  fats  and  oils 
and  on  soap  making  have  more  or  less  of  this  informa- 
tion. 

To  QUESTION  Xo.  21:  Have  never  used  Australian 
tallow  and  don't  know  its  inciting  point,  but  should 
think  Australian  tallow,  like  the  American  article,  may 
vary  very  much  in  melting  point. — M. 

To  Question  Xo.  25:  If  perfumed  tablets  are  in- 
tended for  perfuming  the  bath,  soap  would  be  preferable 
to  paraffin. — M. 

If  for  any  reason  foregoing  suggestion  should  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  it  may  interest  our  inquirer  to  know 
that  a  mixture  of  magnesium  carbonate,  orris  root  and 
starch  is  given,  in  an  article  kept  in  our  files,  as  a  suitable 
body;  the  proportions  were  not  mentioned  and  would 
have  to  be  found  by  a  little  experimenting. 


ANSWERS   IN    BRIEF. 

A.  S.  Co.  of  Pa.:  Books  on  manufacturing  a  large; 
variety  of  chemical  products  can  be  obtained  from  Henry 
Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  of  your  own  city.  If  you  had  any 
particular  line  in  mind,  write  again. 

P.  M.  Co.  of  X.  Y. :  There  is  no  paper  published  in 
this  country  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  perfumery. 
This  Journal  pays  it  probably  more  attention  than  any 
paper  published  in  the  United  States. 

L.  F.  of  Pa. :  We  never,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  print  private  affairs  sent  us  in  confidence. 

PATENTS    and    TRADE -MARKS. 

The  following  list  of  recent  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  is  reported 
by  W.  G.  Henderson,  Solicitorof  American  and  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks,  Norris  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of 
any  of  the  following  will  be  furnished  by  him  for  15  cents. 

PATENTS. 

702,531.     Soap  cake.     Walter  R.  Bowen,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
704,364.     Soap.     Harry  C.  Peifer,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

38,484.  Laundry  and  toilet  soaps.  The  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  Company,  Chicago,  111.  The  words 
"Blue  Cloud." 

38,48-").  Soap.  Ezo  Manufacturing  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio.     The  word  "Ezo." 

38,511.  Toilet  soap.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     The  word  "Listerine." 
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38,550.  Toilet  soap.  Enterprise  Soap  Works,  Nash- 
ville, Term.  The  portrait  of  Charles  A. 
Crary. 

38,581.  Complection  Compoundsin  Tablet,  Soap,  and 
Powder  Form.  Robert  Heron  Smith,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  hyphenated  word  "Klear- 
Skin." 

36.627.  Certain  named  washing-  compounds.  Ration- 
al Supply  Co.,  New  York,  1ST.  Y.  The  word 
"Kohinoor." 

38.628.  Detergent  compounds  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
Soap.     Eliza  Wright,  New  York,  N.  Y.     The 

word  "Boildero." 

AROUND  THE  SOAP  FACTORIES. 

News-itemtsent  ua  by  our  readers  will  And  prompt  attention   in  this  column 

We  note  that  Dr.  J.  Lewkowitsch  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry  of  England. 


Pablo  Alexanderson  has  erected  a  new  soap  factory  in 
the  City  of  Mexico. 


A  small  fire  broke  out  in  the  Western  Soap  Co.'s 
works,  Los  Angeles,  last  month,  but  was  extinguished 
before  much  harm  was  done. 


The  York  (Pa.)  Steam  Soap  Works  have  been  sold 
to  Harry  L.  Motter,  who,  it  is  said,  will  turn  it  into  a 
shoe  polish  factory. 


D.  D.  Eldred,  president  of  the  Soapal  Co.,  formerly  at 
Monett,  Mo.,  has  removed  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  manu- 
facture there  a  compound  designated  as  a  substitute  for 
soap ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft  soap  or  paste,  sold  in 
cans. 


The  Forest  City  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  to  manu- 
facture, soap. 


The  candles  hitherto  used  for  lighting  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  are  to  be  replaced  by  electric 
light,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000. 


Mulhens  &  Kropff,  of  New  York,  have  filed  suit  in 
the  United  States  Court  against  the  Eureka  Soap  Com- 
pany, alleging  infringement  of  their  trade-mark  for 
transparent  glycerine  soap.  The  soap  is  put  up  in  a 
yellow  box,  with  a  label  containing  scrolls  in  gold  and 
black,  and  the  number  4711  attached.  Plaintiffs  claim 
to  have  carried  on  the  business  since  18S5  and  to  have 
been  the  exclusive  owners,  yet  the  defendants  have,  it  is 
alleged,  imitated  the  label,  going  so  far  as  to  use  the 
scrolls  and  the  numeral  47.     It  is  alleged  that  the  de- 


fendant company,  under  date  of  February  21  last,  prom- 
ised to-  discontinue  the  use  of  the  label,  but  instead  has 
further  infringed,  and  therefore  an  injunction  and  ac- 
counting are  asked. 

Eduard  Franzen,  aged  26  years,  who  came  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  three  months  ago,  engaged  for  the  soap 
factory  of  Messrs.  d'Aubigny  &  Co.  by  the  agents,  Messrs. 
Huttlinger  Vive,  died  there  after  a  sickness  of  three 
days,  of  yellow  fever,  on  June  21. 


The  Benzineated  Soap  Company,  of  which  Alfred 
Lowrey,  a  Philadelphia  grocer,  and  Oliver  Smith,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  are  the  prime  movers,  will  locate  a  soap 
manufacturing  plant  at  Seventh  and  Pearl  streets.  They 
will  not  begin  building  for  several  weeks. 


The  Holman  Soap  Co.,  Chicago,  has  increased  its  cap- 
ital stock  from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 


There  are  things  doing  in  Topeka  Kan.  A  number 
of  citizens  of  that  city  have  complained  to  the  board  of 
health  that  '  a  soap  rendering  establishment  is  kept  and 
maintained  on  Sec.  7,  township  12,  south  of  range  16, 
just  outside  the  city  limits,  by  one  Reynolds.  And  we 
further  represent  that  said  rendering  establishment  is  a 
nuisance  in  the  community  in  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  the  stench  proceeding  from  it  is  so  rank  and  offen- 
sive as  to  almost  compel  the  persons  living  around  it  to 
flee  from  the  vicinity,  and  we  further  represent  that  the 
effluvium  arising  from  the  said  rendering  establishment 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
community." 

There  have  been  verbal  complaints  lodged  before  on 
account  of  the  stench  said  to  prevail  about  Sec.  7,  town- 
ship 12,  south  of  range  16,  but  at  those  times  the  good 
citizens  had  not  noticed  the  effluvium  about  it.  When 
told  that  what  they  used  to  call  a  plain  stench  was  really 
an  effluvium  they  looked  at  each  other  awe-struck  and 
hunted  up  somebody  who  could  spell  it,  to  put  the  com- 
plaint in  writing. 


Papers  certifying  the  incorporation  of  the  Niagara 
Chemical  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  been  filed. 
The  company's  authorized  capital  stock  is  $5,000.  It 
Will  make  lubricants,  soaps  and  greases.  The  directors 
for  the  first  year  are  A.  Goodby,  Chicago ;  John  A.  Van 
Arsdale  and  Daniel  McCue,  of  Buffalo-. 


The  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Company,  of  Boston, 
Manufacturers  of  Cuticura  soap,  have  instituted  pro- 
ceedings against  and  caused  the  arrest  of  three  men  of 
Chicago. 

The  defendants  are  charged  with  infringing  on  their 
copyrights  by  vending  in   Chicago   and  Joliet  a  soap 
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resembling  in  size  and  color  "Cuticura"  soap  and  called, 
with  intent  to  deceive  prospective  purchasers,  "Cuticu- 
ra is"  soap. 

The  sample  box  of  soap  shown  by  the  three  men  to 
prospective  purchasers  was  stamped  "Cuticura-is — 
advertising  box  of  five  bars;  regular  price,  25  cents  a 
bar."  The  inscription  on  the  boxes  in  which  the  soap 
is  delivered  to  customers  was  packed,  however,  lacked  the 
hyphen  following  the  word  "Cuticura:"  thus  reading, 
"Cuticurais  advertising  soap,"  etc. 

The  Potter  Company  has  also  sued  the  Liberty  Soap 
Manufacturing  Company,  Hauf  &  Walthier,  paper  box 
manufacturers,  and  the  Traders'  Printing  Company. 
Temporary  injunctions  ha,ve  been  issued  against  the 
three  Chicago  manufacturing  firms  named  in  behalf  of 
the  Potter  Company. 


During  a  thunderstorm  that  passed  over  Jersey  City, 
lightning  struck  the  soap  factory  of  Muhlens  &  KropfL 
Part  of  the  roof  was  torn  off,  but  no  serious  damage  was 
done.  Fifty  men  who  were  in  the  place  were  thrown 
into  a  panic,  but  the  only  person  injured  was  Henry  Pox, 
the  manager.  He  was  at  the  telephone,  and  received  a 
shock  that  rendered  him  unconscious  for  a  time,  but  he 
soon  recovered.  The  wires  of  several  telephone  boxes 
in  the  neighborhood  were  burned  out,  but  no  one 
happened  to  be  using  them  at  the  time. 


The  reorganization  of  the  American  Alkali  Co.  is  said 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completed. 


A  castor  oil  mill  will  be  erected  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Its 
product  will  be  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
sticky  fly  paper. 


We  note  that  W.  A.  Mott  of  Mayfield,  Ky.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  general  offices  and  several  beef-packing  depart- 
ments of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago  stock  yards,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  July  5,  which  caused  a  damage  esti- 
mated at  $000,000.  The  buildings  lost  will  be  rebuilt 
without  loss  of  time. 

The  Fels-Naphtha  Soap  Co.  has  moved  its  London 
offices  into  larger  quarters. 


W.  E.  Bowen  of  San  Francisco  has  patented  an  inven- 
tion which  consists  in  providing  a  guard-plate  by  means 
cf  which  a  cake  of  soap  is  supported  and  held  a  slight 
distance  away  from  the  surface  upon  which  the  guard- 
plate  rests,  thereby  maintaining  the  soap  free  from  such 
foreign  matter  as  it  otherwise  would  pick  up,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  said  guard-plate  acts  as  a  "drain,"  so 
to  speak,  for  the  soap  after  use,  the  object  of  the  inven- 


tion being  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  soap  by 
having  one  side  of  the  cake  of  soap  provided  with  a  me- 
tallic or  composition  plate,  which  plate  may  be  orna- 
mented in  anv  suitable  manner. 


The  A.  M.  Todd  Co.,  Ltd.,  had  a  severe  loss  by  fire  a 
few  days  ago.  The  distilling  of  oil,  however,  will  not  be 
materially  interfered  with. 


An  execution  for  $1,524  has  been  issued  against  the 
Antiseptic  Soap  Cone  Co.  of  New  York  city.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  a  year  ago  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000. 


The  partnership  between  F.  O.  Baker  and  Wm.  Torrey 
of  Rockland,  Mass.,  has  been  dissolved,  the  latter  retir- 
ing. He  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  soap  busi- 
ness with  his  father. 


The  Ffargraves  soap  factory  at  Flint,  Mass.,  is  being 
attacked  by  the  newspapers  as  emitting  noxious  odors. 

The  Cacti  Soap  Co.  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  sustained  a 
$3,000  loss  from  fire  on  July  9th. 


Incorporated  :  Lemola  Soap  Co.,  with  principal  place 
of  business  Tucson,  Arizona,  to  manufacture  and  sell 
soap.  Capital,  $500,000.  Directors,  Frank  A.  Wolfskill, 
F.  H.  Cass  and  M.  A.  Moonev. 


The  plant  of  the  James  Armstrong  Soap  Co.,  Balti- 
more, is  being  dismantled  preparatory  to  using  the  build- 
ing for  other  purposes,  and  the  soap  and  glycerine  ma- 
chinerv  is  being;  offered  for  sale. 


On  July  4th  the  many  Americans  temporarily  present 
at  Bad  "SSTauheim,  Germany,  celebrated  Independence 
Day.  (Among  them  were  Geo.  A.  Schmidt  of  Chicago, 
with  wife  and  child,  and  Jas.  S.  Kirk  of  Chicago,  with 
three  members  of  his  family.)  Ir.  S.  Consul-General 
Guenther  had  come  from  the  near-by  city  of  Frankfurt 
to  deliver  the  opening  speech,  which  aroused  great  en- 
thusiasm. From  his  remark  in  the  course  of  this  speech, 
that  Americans  like  to  go  to  Germany  in  order  to  re- 
cuperate and  gather  strength  for  new  deeds,  we  con- 
clude that  our  "departed"  soap  manufacturers  will  re- 
turn in  the  proper  spirits  to  wade  deeply  into  business. 
Minister  Chamberlain  sent  a  telegram  reporting  contin- 
ued improvement  in  King  Edward's  health. 

We  see  from  the  Seifensiedcr  Zeitung  that  Geo.  A. 
Schmidt  of  Chicago  was  a  guest  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Bavarian  Soap  Manufacturers'  Association  which 
was  held  at  Munich  on  June  21.  He  sailed  for  home 
from  Hamburg  on  July  12th. 
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Latest  Additions  to  Our  Bra.nd  List. 


344    Home  Soap  Co..  N.Y. 

Palm  Soap  Flour  340 

345    Columbia  Ref'g  &  M'f'g 

Passion  Rose  298 

Co.  Ltd  ,  New  Orleans. 

Violet  298 

AntilliaS 

Pink  298 

Beauty  Belle  115 

Lily  298 

Bell's  Brown  343 

Peach  Blue  340 

Blue  Chip  340 

Pertecto  121 

BlneC  oud  2 

Plantol  Lever  Bros.,  Limited 

Blue  Coco  340 

Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Blue  Family  340 

Premium,  Davenport  (Iowa) 

Blue  Monday  340 

Soap  Co. 

B'.ue  Olive  340 

Premium  W.  Powder,  Daren 

Chlorine  340 

port  (Iowa)  Soap  Co. 

Cleaneasy  286 

Preveutionette,  Willard  Che- 

Dactylis 11 

mical  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Dermieura327 

Rex  Cremo340 

Empress  Eugenie  115 

Rex  Family  340 

Eueryl  Eneryl  Ltd.,  Hull, 

Rex  Liquid  Soap  340 

England. 

Rockford  SconringS 

Evergreen  286 

Santa  Rex  Castile  2 

Faeine340 

Sentinel  340 

Fairbank's  Primrose  2 

Sorosis  340 

'•           Seouring2 

Star  Mottled  2 

German  Fain.  2 

Success  Scouring  Sand  Soap 

Glycerin e-Tai-  2 

Taeony  Soap  Co.,  Phil'a. 

Mottled  Germ'n  2 

Sweet  Blossom  2 

Olive  2 

Trash  Mover  286 

Navv  Blue  2 

Twin  2 

Federal  Familv  1 

White  Fairy  2 

Floral  Feast  115 

White  Pine  Castile  344 

Flannel  2 

Windsor2 

Flip  345 

World's  Fair  2 

Fragrant  Honey  2 

Yellow  Palm  340 

Geyser  343 

Credential  Shaving  Stick  16 

Gold  Seal  Soap  Flour  340 

VeBtal  Lilac  16 

Green  Olive  Chip  340 

Vestal  Carnation  16 

Green  Palm  340 

Duraego  Best,  Durango(Colo.) 

Green  Seal  Chip  340 

Soap  Co. 

Gusher  340 

Napthol  340 

Hard  Maple  155 

N<  xlabor  340 

Iroquois  Maiden  115 

Ilo-Ilo340 

Jewel  2 

Oxolive  340 

Kazan  343 

Oxigen  340 

King  Solomon's  Rock  Oil   S. 

Rexolene  340 

Mnross  Jenkins,  N.  Y. 

Rexolive  340 

Lakeside  (Scouring)  2 

Palmo  340 

Limberine.  E.  A.  Warren,  St. 

Pen  Yen  340 

Paul,  Minn. 

Pony  Up  340 

Lion  2 

Two  Jacks  340 

Long  Shot  345 

Anty  Up  340 

Madeira  16 

Frog  340 
Jack  &  Jill  341 

Madeira  Almond  Cream  16 

Madeira  Cucnmber  Cream  16 

Yellow  Dog  340 

Madeira  Lettuce  Cream  16 

Tode  340 

Madeira  Olive  Cream  16 

Billy-Goat  340 

Marveline  300 

Horse  Oil  Harness  310 

Mentholatnm  Corn  Oil  S.  16y 

Noxwork  340 

Michigan  Family  2 

Cl->ths  Pin  340 

Next-To.  Phoenix  Chem'l  Co. 

Cloth  Pin  340 

New  York. 

Jack  Pot  340 

Palm  OilS.  Powder  340 

Nolabor  340 

T5he  Markets. 

Tallow.— New  York  City  in  hlids.  6Jc;  in  tierces  7c; 
market  rather  quiet  though  steady;  sales  of  country- 
made  at  6|  to  7c  as  to  quality.  Western  sales  reported 
at  8c  for  prime  packers  and  7c  for  city  rendered. 

Grease. — Markets  rather  strong,  in  sympathy  with 
tallow.  "A"  white,  7^  to  7|c;  "B"  white,  7  to  7£c; 
yellow,  5|  to  6|c;    bone  and  house,  51  to  6£c. 

Cottonseed  Oil. — Last  sales  reported  from  New  York 
at  42£  to  432c  for  prime  yellow;  good  off-yellow,  40fc. 
For  the  last  week  the  market  has  been  dull  and  unsettled. 

Corn  Oil.— 6.20c. 

Cocoanut  Oil.— Ceylon  held  at  1\  to  7fc  spot;  for 
stock  to  arrive  in  near  future  7^to7-fC  is  asked;  Cochin, 
8|c  asked  for  spot,  and  7f  to  8c  for  supplies  under  way. 

Olive  Foots— 5^  to  5fc  for  spot,  as  to  quality. 

Palm  Oil.— 5^  to  5fc  for  prime  red  oil;  6c  for 
Palm  Kernel  oil  7  to  7^c;  with  demand  considerably 
ceeding  the  spot  supplies. 

Red  Oil— Saponified,  6*  to  6fc  asked;  with  little 
supply  and  little  demand. 


An  Australian  subscriber  to  the  Soap  Journal 
and  purchaser  of  the  work  "American  Soaps," 
writes  us:  "The  sample  of  soap  sent  you  herewith 
is  an  evidence  of  the  educating  power  of  your 
publications;  /  could  not  have  ?nade  anything  like  it 
before  reading  them:'  No  better  compliment  could 
be  paid  any  trade  journal,  and  we  take  much 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
number  of  just  such  statements  on  file,  in  black  and 
white. 


MENDE'S   VACUUM 
DRYING  CHAMBERS 


Avoid  oxidation,  burning  and  melting  of  material. 
Have  a  very  large  drying  capacity.  Ji  J.  J,  J.  jt 
Occupy  but  a  small  space  and  need  very  little  steam. 
Accomplish  the  drying  of  materials  in  a  few  hours, 
where    it    otherwise    requires    many  days  or  weeks. 


Laboratory    Vacuum    Drying    Chambers 


Suitable  for  experimental  work  and  for  practical 
drying  tests  previous  to  ordering  large  machines. 


ALEX   P.    MENDE,   Patentee   and    Builder 

Office,  125  East  62d  Street,  New  York. 
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Twitchell  Process  */ 
Glycerine  Recovery. 


i — Yields  95  per  cent,  of  the  Glycerine  contents  of 
any  animal  or  vegetable  fat,  in  ordinary  factory 
'practice. 


2 — Yields  about  50  per  cent,  more  of  Glycerine  than 
the  soap  lye  recovery  process. 


3 — Yields  crude  Glycerine  of  a  quality  equal  to  the 
best  saponified  or  digester  Glycerine  from  the 
same  kind  of  fat. 


4 — Yields  fatty  acids,  which  can  be  Saponified  with 
soda  ash  and  so  effect  a  large  saving  in  cost 
over  caustic  lyes. 


FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION    ADDRESS: 


Chemical  Department, 

JOSLIN,  SCHMIDT  &  CO. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Perfumes  and... 
Their  Preparation. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Perfumery 
By  G.  W.  ASKINSON,  Perfumer. 

Price,  $3.00 

Containing  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfumes, 
Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils ;  Preparations  for  the  care  of  the 
skin,  the  mouth,  the  hair;  Hair  Dyes,  and  other  Toilet  Articles. 
With  a  detailed  description  of  Aromatic  Substances;  their  nature, 
tests  of  purity,  and  wholesale  manufacture. 

300  pages.  8  vo.,  32  illustrations. 


CHRISTY  DIES 

(P.  C.  CHRISTY,  Orig-inator  and  Patentee.) 

Being    Made    Right,    They  Work    Right. 

The  F.  G.  Christy  Engraving  Go. 

179-183  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of    SOiP     DIES,     BOX     PRINTING     PLATES. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  SPERRY  FILTER  PRESS 

SUPERIOR 

IN 

EFFICIENCY 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION. 


D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Vacuum  Pans,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles,  Caldrons,  Etc. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  column  of 

WANTED-  AND    FOR  SALE" 

advertisements  on  another  page.  Manu- 
facturing- firms  looking-  for  intelligent 
up-to-date  help,  or  who  have  second- 
hand machinery  they  wish  to  dispose 
of,  and  practical  men  experienced  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  chemistry 
looking  for  employment,  can  mutually 
profit  by  using  this  column. 


DRUGS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS, 

Rooms  644  and  646  The  Bourse, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Drugs,  Oil,  Paint  and  Chemical  Trades. 

The  most  practical  trade  publication  issued  in 
America. 


Subscription  Price,  $2.00  per  annum. 
Sample  Copies  Free.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


Are  Your  SOAP  BRANDS 

on  our  Records? 
NO  CHARGE!  WORTH   MORE! 
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In   writing    to    any   of   our    advertisers  please 
mention  the  American  Soap  Jrl.  &  Mfg.  Chemist. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF 

Caustic  Lye 

from  Soda  Ash,  by  means  of 

STRUNZ  PATENT  LYE  APPARATUS 
AND  CONVERTING  KETTLES 


reduces  the  process  to  a  very  simple  and  profitable  opera- 
tion. The  expense  for  labor,  fuel,  and  lime  being  less  than 
by  any  other  process  now  available,  for  the  following 
reasons; 


The  entire  process  is  completed  in  a  single  operation. 

No  Driving  Machinery.     No  Vacuum   Pumps. 

No  Air  Pumps  to  operate  by  my  method. 


F.  B.  STRUNZ, 

708-716  BINGHAM  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Advertisements  under  this  head  will  be  inserted  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  strictly  payable  with  the  order  in  every  case  : 

Situation  Wanted  :  $1.00  the  first  time,  and  50  cents  for 
each  subsequent  insertion. 

Help  Wanted  :  $2.00  the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each 
subsequent  insertion. 

Factories  and  Machinery  For  Sale  or  Wanted:  $2.00 
the  first  time,  and  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  insertion. 


These  rates  are  for  advs.  up  to  fiz 
ire  in  proportion. 


length;  additional  lines 


In  answering  any  of  these  advertisements  never  send  original  docu- 
ments, testimonials,  etc.,  especially  when  the  advertisers'  identity  is 
not  disclosed. 

Don't  waste  time  asking  us  for  the  names  of  parties   advertising  in 
this  column  without  giving  their  address,  as  they  will  not  be  revealed. 


FOR    SALE. 


For  Sale.  $400  will  buy  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  all  the  following 
soap-making  machinery  :  One  20  horse  power  boiler,  grate  bars 
and  furnace  front ;  one  20,000  lb.  soap  kettle  and  coil,  \  in.  iron; 
one  iron  lye  kettle  42  in.  by  6  feet;  one  jacket  kettle,  2  bbl 
capacity  ;  one  remelting  kettle  and  coil,  900  lbs  capacity  ;  one 
water  tank  30  in.  and  10  ft.  long,  iron  ;  one  2  horse  power  steam 
pump  ;  one  8  horse  power  engine  ;  one  crutching  machine,  900 
lbs.  capacity  ;  14  soap  frames  on  iron  wheels,  900  lbs.  capacity  ; 
one  crutching  machine,  900  lbs.  capacity  ;  slabbing  frames  for  4 
sizes  soaps  ;  barring  machine;  drying  racks  for  8000  lbs.  soap.— 
The  building  now  occupied  has  changed  hands  and  the  machinery 
has  to  be  got  out  soon.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  starting  a  soap 
factory  on  small  capital.  Address:  Jas.  W.  Graham,  Jackson- 
vile,  111. 


For  Sale.  A  modern  up-to-date  Soap  Factory,  brick  building, 
large  frame  and  brick  warehouses,  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  in  Illinois,  along  side  of  railroad  switch, 
coal  hank  half  mile  away.  Six  railroads,  first-class  wholesale 
trade.  Built  ten  years  ago.  Owner  wants  to  qnite  business. 
Will  sell  for  half  cash  and  balance  on  long  time.  Address: 
"Manufacturer,"  care  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WANTED. 

A  Toilet  Soap  Maker.  A  specialist  in  Cold-made  and  Half- 
boiled  preferred.  Apply  to  Alfred  Savage  &  Son,  P.  O. 
Box  2125  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 


SITUATION    WANTED. 

Situation  Wanted  by  an  up-to-date  soap-maker;  makes  all 
kinds  of  laundry  and  milled  toilet  soaps;  expert  in  making  the 
best,  possible  soap  of  cottonseed  foots  or  soap  stock,  or  any 
other  brand  on  the  markei;  25  years'  experience,  good  habils 
and  the  best  of  references.  Address  M.  R.,  care  of  American 
Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Position  Wanted  :  By  first-class  soap-maker,  experienced 
many  years  as  superintendent.  Have  built  and  equipped  new 
factories.  Can  make  all  popular  brands,  settled,  cold  or  half- 
boiled.  Formulae  sent  by  mail  for  floating,  transparent,  tar, 
scouring,  laundry  chips,  or  any  desired  soap.  Have  plans  and 
devices  to  start  new  plants  very  economically.  Undoubted 
references.  Satisfactory  terms  made.  Address:  Geo.  F.  Hill, 
care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Situation  Wanted  :  By  soap-maker,  chemist  and  perfumer. 
Long  experience  in  laundry  and  toilet  soaps,  and  in  oil  refining. 
Address:     "F.  F.,"  care  of  American  Soap  Journal,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 


SOAP     ANALYSIS   AU    kindS    °f    SOAP'    OIL'    ALKALI    or   anything    used    in    the 

-    Manufacture  of  Soap,  carefully  analyzed  at  reasonable  rates. 

W.  A.  MOTT, 


Special  attention  given  to  the  examination 
of  Glycerin,  Lyes,  and  determination  of 
the  percentage  of  Glycerin  in  Fats  and 
Oils.  Complete  plans  furnished  for  the 
erection  of  modern  factories. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CHEMIST    AND    SOAP     MAKER, 

(Member  American  Chemical  Society) 

Lock  Box  431, 

MAYFTFTTr    KY. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC   A«IERICAH!^__ 

Cyclopedia  of 

Receipts,  Motes  and  Queries 


12,500  RECEIPTS.       708  PAGES. 

Price,  $5.00  in  Cloth;     $6.00  in  Sheep; 
$6.50  in  Half  Morocco— Prepaid. 


Formulas  for 
use  in 
every 
industry. 


This  book  sent,  Express 
Prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price. 

ADDRESS 

AMERICAN   SOAP  JOURNAL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BooIsls. 


ASKINSON.—  Perfumes  and  their  Preparation  :  312  pages,  t 
to.    32  illustrations.     $3.00. 

CARPENTER.— A  Treatise  on  Soap  and  Candles,  Lubricants 
and  Glycerine  :  Second  revised  edition,  446  pages,  12  mo., 
104  illustrations.  By  Wm.  Lant  Carpenter.  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Manufacture  of  Cotton  Seed  Oil  and  allied  products.  $3.25. 
LEWK0WITSCH.- Chemical  Analysis  of  Oils,  Fats,  Waxes, 
and  of  the  Commercial  Products  derived  therefrom.  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Benedict;  revised  and  enlarged.  700 
pp.  8vo.     $8.00. 

GATHMANN — American  Soaps  :  A  complete  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  with  special  reference  to  the  actual 
practice  and  formulas  of  American  manufacturers  ;  written 
with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best  informed  American 
soap  makers,  and  embracing  especially  the  practical  side  of 
the  art,  including  formulas  for  special  soaps,  soap  powders, 
<fcc.     $J5.00. 

REDWOOD— Practical  treatise  on  Mineral  Oils  and  their  By- 
Products  :  By  I.  I.  Redwood.  336  pages,  8vo.,  67  illustra- 
tions, 43  tables.     $6.00. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  RECEIPTS.    A 

compilation  of  over  12,000  of  the  most  useful  receipts  in 
nearly  every  branch.  680  pages.  $5.00. 
WRIGHT— Oils,  Fats,  Waxes,  and  their  Manufactured  Pro- 
ducts :  A  treatise  on  the  preparation,  properties,  and  chem- 
istry of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils,  fats,  butters,  and 
waxes,  and  the  manufacture  therefrom  of  Candies,  Soaps, 
and  other  products.  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright.  550  pages;  144 
illutrations.      8vo.    $7.50. 

Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States*  Express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address: 

American  Soap  Journal, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


American  Soaps. 
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THE  REVISED  and  <  JONSIDERAB'-Y  ENLARGED  new 
issue  of  the  well-known  work  "AMERICAN  SOAPS" 
is  finished  and  now  ready  for  delivery.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  the  book  in  its  present  form  see  circular 
mailed  on  request). 

The  increased  number  of  pages  in  this  book  is  due 
chiefly  to  new  practical  material  collected  from  many 
sources  during  the  years  which  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  and  will,  no  doubt,  add  greatly 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  first  edition  of  "AMERICAN  SOAPS"  having  been 
so  favorably  received,  that  a  copy  of  it  may  at  present  be 
found  in  almost  every  soap  factory  in  any  English  speak- 
ing country,  care  has  been  taken  in  the  new  edition  to 
adhere  largely  to  the  original  plan,  simply  adding  such 
material  as  the  changes  of  time  or  the  collection  of  new 
information  suggested. 

In  offering  this  new  work  to  the  trade  we  confidently 
bespeak  for  it  the  same  favorable  reception  which  was 
accorded  the  original  edition   in  so  large  a  measure. 

A  copy  of  this  new  edition  will  b©  sent,  EXPRESS 
PREPAID,  to  any  address  in  the  world,  on  receipt 
of  $15.00.    Address: 

AMERICAN  SOAP  JOURNAL, 
2707  North  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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irTOper      uivision  01  L,aoor      is  one  01  xne 
many  important  ideas  expressed  by 


This  Trade  Mark 


We  have  more  to  do  than  we  can  attend 
to  and  wish  to  divide  work  and  profits 
with  others. 


Soap  manufacturers,  boilers,  perfumers,  salesmen, 
distributors,  etc.,  in  fact,  anybody  interested  in  soap 
in  any  way  and  believing  in  sensible  co-operation 
rather  than  in  senseless,  ruinous  competition  will 
find  it  profitable  to  correspond  with 


.1    Lmmin'iMn  I  Stf 


Soab-Machinery 

^e  Toilet  ^^e  Laundry  ^e^  Scouring  ^ 


The  Peerless  Jumbo  Jr.  Plodder. 


Complete  Installation  or  Parts,  jl 
Soap  Powder  Outfits — large  or  small. 
Everything  Needed  by  the  Up-To- 

Date  Manufacturer. 
Soap  Dies  and  Box  Plates  a  specialty 
Correspondence  Solicited. 


i 


noucniN  &  nui&ER, » fifty  Third  stre^ 

Brooklyn -New  York. 


SOUTH .BOSION.MASS 
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.f:-a -Machinery  . 
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IfiMMK|»4|U^N|             ■■■is  required  in  a  ^B 
Sfi^l^BiHSABSn                 Bpsoap  Factory  .^H 

Patent 
Applied  For 


yA  SEE  THAT  DIVISION 

~      ••"       -  When  your  dies  become  loose,  take  the  box  apart  and  remove 

one  of  the  thin  sheets  of  metal  at  both  flanges.  Put  it  together 
again  and  your  box  will  be  reduced  in  size,  both  in  length  and 
width.    Then  the  dies  will  fit  again. 

SEND    FOB    FULL    DESCRIPTION 

WILLIAM  SCHRIBDE, 

35  SO.   CLARK  ST.,   CHIGAGO. 

SiWitfl  W*     Whit?   slXIt  -XOJU&IIIIVTING   PLATE   MAKER. 

SEND    FOR    DESIGNS    AND    ESTIMATES. 

in  search  of  Supplies  or  Machinery,  etc.,  not  advertised  in  tins  paper,  are  invited  to  write  us  for  information 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  supply. 
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